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MOZAMBIQUE 


MOZAMBIQUE,  or  MoaAMBigrx,  a  name  ap-  low  ebb,  is  dispensed  by  16  teachers  in  all,  4  of 

plied  to  &  large  extent  of  the  seaboard  of  E.  whom  are  females,  and  most  of  them  reside  in 

Africa,  belonging  to  Portugal ;  pop.  estimated  at  the  capltaL    The  Portuguese  settlements,  be- 

800,000,  inclading  about  22,000  skives.    It  is  ginning  from  the  N.,  are  San  Joao,  Mozam* 

baundea  E  by  the  Mozambique  channel,  N.  by  bique,  Quilimane,  Sena,  Tete,  Sofala,  Inham- 

Cape  Delgado,  lat.  lO**  88'  S.^  and  S.  by  Delagoa  ban,  and  Lorenzo  Marques ;  all  of  which  are 

bay,  laL  26''  S. ;  on  the  W.  it  cannot  be  said  to  more  or  less  decayed. — ^This  coast  was  known 

haVe  any  definite  interior  boundary.    The  coast  to  the  Arabs  centuries  before  its  discovery 

is  characterized  by  the  two  prominent  head-  by  Euro^ans.    When  first  visited  by  the  Por- 

lands  of  Gape  Gorrientes  in  the  S.  and  Gape  tuguese  m  1497,  the  whole  coast  was  in  pos* 

Delgado  in  the  N. ;  and  also  by  several  large  session  of  the  Arabs ;  but  the  fame  of  its  gold 

bays,  the  chief  of  which  are  Delagoa,  Mocambo,  mines  and   the  convenience  of  its  ports  as 

and  Pamba.    Between  Delagoa  bay  and  Gape  resting  places  for  the  Indian  trade,  led  them  to 

Gorrientes,  and  from  Mozambique  city  to  Gape  attempt  the  expulsion  of  the  original  settlers. 

Delgado,  the  shores  are  high  and  precipitous ;  This  was  not  aifficult,  and  in  1508  they  had 

whUe  reefe  and  numerous  islands  lie  off  the  obtained  a  footing  in  two  places,  and  built  a 

land  nearly  throughout  its  entire  length.    Many  fort  upon  the  island  of  Mozambique.    The  Por- 

large  streams  discharge  themselves  here ;  the  tuguese  made  some  attempts  to  penetrate  the 

principal  is  the  Zambesi,  the  largest  river  of  interior,  but  were  not  very  successfVQ ;  and  lat- 

E.  Africa,  which  debouches  by  several  mouths  terly  they  have  contented  themselves  with  act- 

at  the  middle  point  of  the  Mozambique  coast  ing  on  the  defensive,  occupying  the  spots  already 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  now  (1860)  engag^  in  ex-  mentioned  on  the  coast  and  along  the  banks  of 

ploring  the  Zambest.    Gonsiderable  tracts  of  the  the  river  Zambesi.    In  some  places  the  natives 

country  are  cultivated  and  yield  abundant  crops  are  decidedly  inimical  to  the  Portuguese  au- 

of  rice..  Theforestssupply  wood  of  great  beauty  thority,  which  does  not  extend  10  consecutive 

and  valne.    The  rivers  abound  with  hippopo-  miles  in  any  direction.    The  slave  trade  is  still 

tami,  whidi  yield  fine  ivory.    Gk>ld  is  obtained  actively  carried  on.    In  1846  Governor  Abren 

in  considerable  quantities  by  washing  the  sands,  de  Madeira  was  removed  from  Quilimane  for 

and  copper  ore  is  said  to  be  found  in  several  being  concerned  in  it ;  his  successor  deserted 

places.    The  vast  plains  of  the  interior  abound  his  post,  and  escaped  in  a  ship  with  a  large 

in   elephants,  lions,  and  other  wild  animals,  cargo  of  slaves.    In  1847  the  governor-general^ 

fix>m  which  ivory  and  valuable  skins  are  ob-  a  distinguished  officer,  was  suspended  for  mal- 

tained.     The  Portuguese,  however,  have  so  practices;  and  the  governor-general  in  1857 

neglected  their  possessions  that  the  trade  and  was  removed  for  carrying  on  the  slave  trade, 

gpovemment  are  now  in  a  very  feeble  condition;  decisive  measures  for  tne  suppression  of  which 

and  at  some  stations  the  latter  is  said  to  be  were  adopted  by  his  successor,  Gol.  d* Almeida. 

more  in  the  hands  of  influential  native  chle&  — Mozambique,  the  capital  of  the  above  terri- 

than  in  those  of  the  Portuguese  governor.    The  tory,  is  on  a  coral  island  near  ^e  mainland; 

military  force,  1,096  men^consists  of  a  very  in-  pop.  8,622,  including  7,000  slaves.    The  centre 

ferior  class  of  soldiers.    The  coast  for  adminis-  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  15"*  3'  S.,  long.  40''  48'  E. 

tratire  purposes  is  divided  into  6  sub-districts,  It  is  about  1^  m.  Ions,  and  i  m.  broad,  in  the 

of  which  Mozambique  is  the  head.   A  governor-  form  of  a  crescent,  wiui  the  hollow  side  toward 

genera]  and  secretary,  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  sea ;  and,  with  two  other  islets,  it  is  situated 

administer  the  government,  assisted  by  a /unto,  near  the  mouth  of  a  bay  some  6  m.  long  and  5 

which  is  composed  of  a  president,  treasurer,  broad,  which  furnishes  a  safe  and  excellent  har- 

SDd  12  members.    The  established  religion  is  bor.    The  ground  on  which  the  town  stands  is 

Romsn   Catholic*  and  is  supjerintendea  by  a  from  20  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water, 

vrelste,  a  prior*  and  12  parochial  priests.    Edu-  and  the  position  is  strongly  fortified.    The  gov- 

^ozLwhiclh  ^®  religion,  is  here  at  a  very  emor's  palace  is  an  extensive  stone  building. 
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2  MOZAMBIQUE  OHAHTNEL  MOZABT 

There  are  2  chnrches  and  8  small  chapels,  a  ho0-  throughout  Germanj  was  his  "  Violin  School," 
pital,  prisons,  tanks,  and  storehouses.  The  which  appeared  in  1756.  It  is  remarkahle  not 
streets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houses  being  only  as  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  for  the  earnest- 
all  whitewashed,  the  glare  and  heat  are  veij  ness  with  which  it  inculcates  the  idea  that  mere 
great,  the  mercury  rising  from  6°  to  10°  higher  execution  is  not  at  all  that  which  is  demanded 
in  the  town  than  on  the  mainland.  Theinhab-  of  a  pupil — ^that  this  is  but  a  means  to  the  true 
itants  are  a  strange  mixture  of  Indian,  Arabian,  artistic  end.  In  1747  Leopold  Mozart  married 
and  European,  and  their  costumes  are  as  various  Anna  Maria  Pertlin,  and  had  by  her  7  children, 
ns  their  races.  With  the  exception  of  the  gov-  of  whom  but  two  survived,  a  daughter  and  a 
emor  and  his  staf^  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro-  son.  The  son  was  the  great  Mozart,  and  from 
pean  settlers  are  culprits  who  have  been  sen-  the  time  that  his  extraordinary  genius  was  dis- 
tenced  to  banishment.  A  few  years  ago  there  covered,  the  father  made  its  culture  and  devel- 
were  only  7  white  women  in  the  colony.  Other  opment  the  business  of  his  life,  and  almost 
classes  are  the  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  set-  disappears  from  musical  history  except  in  con- 
tiers,  most  of  whom  are  sailors,  the  Banian  trad-  nection  with  his  son.  The  daughter,  Maria 
ers  from  Hindostui,  and  negroes.  The  mer-  Anna  Walburga  Ignatia  (bom  1761,  died  1829), 
chants  of  Mozambique  in  former  days  supplied  appeared  as  pianist  in  the  musical  tours  made 
nearly  all  the  markets  in  that  part  of  the  world  by  her  family  from  1762  to  1767,  and  afterward 
with  slaves,  beside  sending  some  to  the  West  devoted  herself  to  teaching.  In  1784  she  mar- 
India  islands.  The  legitimate  traffic  of  the  place  ried  Johann  Baptist,  baron  von  Berchthold. 
is  principally  carried  on  by  Arab  ships,  which  MOZABT,  Johannes  Ohbysostomits  Wol?- 
bring  piece  goods  and  eastern  produce  from  In-  gano  Aicadeus,  a  German  composer,  son  of 
dia,  and  take  back  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  dollars,  the  preceding,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  Jan.  27, 1766, 
The  climate  is  hot  and  unhealthy,  especially  in  died  Dec.  6, 1791.  In  his  Sd  year  he  attracted  the 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  Novem-  notice  of  his  father  by  the  delight  he  found  in 
ber.  The  natives  on  the  mainland  in  the  neigh-  striking  chords  upon  the  harpsichord,  and  by  the 
borhood  are  athletic  and  savage.  ease  with  which  he  learned  pleasing  passages  in 

MOZAMBIQUE   CHANNEL,  the   passage  the  music  lessons  of  his  sister.    In  his  4th  year 

between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  his  father  began  to  teach  him  short  pieces  for  the 

of  Madagascar,  lat.  12^  to  26°  S.     At  its  S.  harpsichord.    In  his  6th  year  he  composed  little 

entrance  it  is  660  m.  Mride,  at  its  N.  nearly  600,  melodies  with  simple  but  perfectly  correct  har- 

and  in  the  centre  about  260.    Its  length  from  monies,  which  his  father  wrote  out,  and  speci- 

N.  E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  1,060  m.    The  Comoro  mens  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  biographies 

islands  lie  at  its  N.  entrance.  by  Holmes  and  Nissen.    He  was  in  an  eminent 

MOZART,  Johann  Geobo  Leopold,  a  Grer-  degree  a  serious,  tender,  affectionate  child,  so 
man  musician,  bom  in  Augsburg,  Nov.  14,  obedient  as  never  to  have  received  the  slightest 
1719,  died  May  28,  1787.    He  was  gifted  with  corporal  punishment  from  father  or  mother, 
good  musical  talents,  became  early  a  singing  His  intellect  was  exceedingly  quick,  and,  though 
boy  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  with-  music  was  all  in  all  to  him,  he  became  at  tnce  in- 
out  neglecting  other  studies   made   himself  terested'in  whatever  studies  were  given  to  him, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  music,  theoretical  showing  great  talents  for  the  study  of  languages 
and  practical,  astonishing  his  hearers  while  still  and  mathematics.    During  the  journeys  which 
a  youth  by  his  performance  upon  the  organ  at  Leopold  Mozart  made  for  the  purpose  of  produo- 
Munich,  and  at  a  later  period  laying  the  founda-  ing  his  children  at  the  principal  courts  of  Na- 
tion for  modem  German  violin  playing.    By  rope,  the  child  had  enlarged  opportunities  of 
teaching  music  he  paid  his  way  while  studying  hearing  the  best  music  in  all  styles  and  depart- 
law,  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  profession,  and  ments,  and  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
which  brought  him  early  to  Saltzburg,  partly  greatest  performers  of  that  age.    The  first  of 
to  perfect  his  studies,  partly  in  the  hope  of  ob-  uiese  artistic  tours  was  to  Munich,  in  Jan.  1762, 
taining  a  place  under  the  provincial  govern-  when  Wolfgang  was  just  6  years  old.    The  two 
menti    In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  was  children  played  before  the  elector,  and  excited 
forced  by  poverty  to  accept  a  position  as  cham-  the  deepest  astonishment  and  wonder.    In  the 
berlain  in  the  service  of  Count  Thurn,  a  pre-  autumn  of  the  same  year  they  visited  Vienna, 
bendary  of  the  cathedral.    At  the  age  of  24  stopping  on  the  way  in  Passau  to  play  before 
Archbishop  Sigismund  appointed  him  chamber  the  bishop,  who  rewarded  them  with  one  ducat ; 
musician.    A  few  years  later  he  was  advanced  in  Lintz  to  give  a  concert ;  and  a  few  hours  at 
to  the  position  of  court  composer  and  leader  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of  Ips,  where  Wolfgang, 
the  orchestra,  and  reached  the  dignity  of  vice-  getting  access  to  the  organ,  played  so  finely  that 
chapelmaster  in  1762.    In  1757  his  works  were  the  monks  and  several  guests  left  their  dining 
already  very  numerous — ^for  the  church,  the  table  to  listen.    The  fame  of  the  little  musicians 
orchestra,  solo  instruments,  and  indeed  in  all  had  preceded  them  to  Vienna,  and  they  found 
departments.'    "  His  style,"  says  a  contempora-  immediate  access  to  the  highest  circles,  the  only 
ry,  '^  is  somewhat  old-fashioned,  but  solid  and  circles  in  fact  which  then  cultivated  music,  that 
frill  of  contrapuntal  insight.    His  church  music  art  being  the  luxury  of  the  nob^  >s  and  the  rich, 
is  of  more  value  than  3iat  for  the  chamber."  Before  the  father  was  able  to  apply  for  an  audi- 
A  work  which  at   once  gave  him  a  name  enceatcourt,  he  was  ordered  to  appear  with  his 
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ehndron  at  Bchdnbronn.    The  emperor  Francis  viah.    The  daughter  astonished  by  t^  pre* 
took  great  delight  in  the  **  little  magician,''  as  cision  and  elegance  with  which  she  perfmn- 
he  caUed  Wol^ang,  causing  him  to  play  with  ed  the  mnsic  of  Schobert  and  £ckart^  then  the 
one  fingeT)  with  a  cloth  over  the  keys,  and  the  most  difficult  writers  for  keyed  instruments,  as 
Kke.    The  favor  of  the  court  made  them  the  well  as  most  in  vogue;  the  son,  not  more  by 
fashion,  and  the  father  was  as  much  gratified  by  his  performances  upon  harpsichord,  organ,  and 
pecuniary  success  as  by  the  unbounded  applause  violin,  than  by  his  musical  knowledge.    He  ac* 
which  h^  children  gained.    In  October  the  boy  companied  Italian  and  French  airs  at  sight, 
wasseizedwithscanet  fever,  which  interrupted  transposing  them  instantly  when  required  to 
their  good  fortune.    They  paid  a  visit  to  Pres-  do  so — a  task  doubly  difficult  in  those  days, 
bug,  and  reached  home  in  Jan.  1768.    Wolf-  when  the  accompanist  had  to  read  the  full  score 
gang  had  acquired  no  small  skill  also  upon  the  or  depend  upon  a  figured  bass.    Grimm  records 
Tiolin,  and  on  his  return  played  at  sight  the  2d  that  upon  one  occasion  Wolfgang  was  put  to 
Tiolin  part  in  6  trios,  which  a  pupil  of  his  the  test  by  being  called  upon  to  accompany  a 
&ther  had  written  during  his  master's  absence,  lady  in  an  aria  which  he  had  never  heard,  and 
Schachtno'  relates  that  calling  at  the  house  one  of  which  the  music  was  not  given  him.    He  was 
day,  lie  found  Wolfgang  playing  his  little  in-  thus  forced  to  guess  at  the  proper  harmonies 
stnunent.    Suddenly,  iSter  thinking  a  moment,  f^om  the  current  of  the  melody.  The  first  time 
he  exclaimed:  ^Herr  Schachtner,  your  violin  there  were  occasionally  false  accords;  the  sec* 
is  tuned  lulf  a  quarter  of  a  note  lower  than  ond  time  he  played  the  melody  with  a  correct 
mine  here,  if  you  have  left  it  as  it  was  when  I  accompaniment.    The  air  was  then  repeated  10 
last  played  it."    At  the  request  of  the  father  times,  and  on  each  repetition  the  child  changed 
Schaehtner's  violin  was  brought  and  found  to  the  form  and  character  of  Uie  harpsichord  part, 
be  as  Wolfgang  had  said.    This  extraordinary  At  this  time  Wolfgang's  first  work  was  publish- 
memory  for  pitch  was  afterward  one  of  the  ed,  consisting  of  4  sonatas  for  harpsichord  and 
child's  powers  publicly  exhibited.    In  the  sum-  violin.    In  April,  1764,  the  family  went  to  Lon- 
mer  of  1768  another  tour  was  undertaken,  ex-  don,  where  they  remained  untilJuly,  1765.  Their 
tending  to  Paris  and  London.    The  boy,  now  reception  here,  by  king,  court,  and  nobility,  if 
7  years  of  age,  excited  more  wonder  with  old  possible  surpassed  in  enthusiasm  what  they  had 
musicians  by  his  organ  playing  than  by  his  per-  experienced  in  Paris.    The  Hon.  Daines  Bar- 
foimances  npon  the  hai^sichord  and  violin.   In  rington  made  Wolfgang  the  subject  of  a  com- 
Heidelbei^  this  was  commemorated  by  an  in-  munication  published  in  the  philosophical  so- 
Ecription  placed  upon  &e  organ.    At  this  sea-  ciety's  "  Transactions ;"  the  queen  accepted  the 
s(m  most  of  the  princes  before  whom  the  chU-  dedication  of  6  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
dren  played  were  in  their  summer  residences,  lin  from  his  pen;  the  public  crowded  the  con- 
tod  the  correspondence  of  the  father  gives  de-  certs  which  they  gave,  and  in  which  the  boy 
tails  of  visits  to  several.    In  Nymphenburg  appeared  in  a  new  character,  that  of  composer 
¥(^gang  played  a  violin  concerto  before  the  of  symphonies  for  the  orchestra.    They  return- 
elector  of  Bavaria.    Thus  playing  in  private  ed  through  Holland  up  the  Bhine,  and  tlurough 
before  princes,  and  giving  concerts  in  the  cities,  Switzerland,  to  Saltzburg,  where  they  arrived 
they  at  length  came  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  in  Nov.  1766.     Leopold  now  settled  again 
An  extract  from  the  advertisement  of  a  concert  quietly  in  Saltzburg,  and  put  both  children  to 
in  this  city,  Aug.  80,  will  give  an  idea  of  tiie  a  systematic  and  thorough  study  both  of  in- 
programmes  usually  performed  by  the  children:  strumental  execution  and  the  theory  of  music. 
*'The  girl,  now  in  her  12th,  and  the  boy,  in  his  Wolfgang  in  particular  was  set  to  work  upon 
8th  year,  will  not  only  play  concertos  upon  the  Emanuel  Bacli,  Haase,  Handel,  and  the  old  Ital- 
barpsichord'— the  girl  indeed  the  most  difficult  ian  masters,  whom  he  studied  with  unflagging 
pieces  of  the  greatest  masters — ^but  the  boy  will  zeal.    A  German  passion  cantata  and  a  Latin 
also  perform  a  concerto  upon  a  violin,  accom-  camoBdiOy  *^  Apollo  and  Hyacinth,"  the  latter 
pany  in  symphonies  upon  uie  harpsichord,  will  performed  by  the  students  in  l^e  Saltzburg 
ooTer  the  keys  witii  a  doth  and  play  as  well  as  university,  attest  his  progress  in  contrapuntal 
if  they  were  in  sight,  and  will  also  designate  study  and  composition  in  1767.    The  approach- 
any  note  or  chord  struck  at  a  distance,  whether  ing  nuptials  of  one  of  Maria  Theresa's  daughters 
upon  a  harpsichord  or  any  other  musical  instru-  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  induced  Leo- 
ment,  or  upon  bells,  glasses,  musical  clocks,  pold  Mozart  to  visit  Vienna  again  at  the  close 
Ac.     Fmally,  he  will  extemporize,  not  only  of  this  year.    It  occurred  to  Joseph  11.  that  an 
upon  the  harpsichord,  but  also  upon  the  organ,  opera  of  the  boy's  composition  would  be  in- 
so  long  as  any  one  desires,  in  all,  even  the  most  teresting,  and  he  expre^ed  a  wish  for  one  to 
difficult  keys  that  can  be  proposed,  and  thus  the  manager, of  the  court  stage.    An  Italian 
prove  that  he  understands  the  organ,  which  is  opera  buffo,  Laftntagemplieey  was  selected,  and 
totally  different  f^om  the  harpsichord  in  its  Wolfgang  was  engaged  to  compose  it  on  the 
treatment"    By  way  of  Coblentz,  Aix  la  Oha-  usual  terms,  100  ducats.    The  score  was  finish- 
pelle,  and  Brussels,  in  all  which  places  they  ed  soon  after  Easter.    It  is  still  preserved,  and 
played  with   tf*^  usual  applause,  they  came  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  shnilar  works  of 
to  Paris  in  November.     Their  reception  at  that  period,  even  those  from  composers  of  es- 
the  French  court  was  all  that  the  father  could  tablished  reputation.    It  never  reached  a  per- 
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formance,  in  conseqnenoe  of  cabals  and  in-  score  remained  beliind,  that  the  copyist  might 
trignes;  nor  conld  Joseph  command  it,  since  fill  orders  for  6  copies,  one  of  which  was  for 
the  theatres  at  that  time  were  leased.  Leo-  Lisbon.  They  visited  Turin,  Padua  (where  an 
pold  Mozart  struggled  heroically  for  his  own  oratorio  was  ordered  from  Wolfgang,  probably 
and  his  son's  honor  for  some  6  months,  but  the  Betulia  liberata),  Yicenza,  and  Verona, 
was  forced  finally  to  ^ve  way.  Since  the  with  no  abatement  of  their  success,  and  reached 
death  of  her  husband,  Maria  Theresa  had  given  home  in  March,  1771.  The  marriage  of  the 
up  the  opera  and  concerts,  and  could  not  aid  archduke  Ferdinand  with  a  daughter  of  the 
the  Mozarts  in  this  matter;  but  she  gave  "Wolf-  prince  of  Modena  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
gang  an  opportunity  to  show  himself  as  com-  the  autumn  at  Milan  with  great  splendor,  and 
poser  and  music  director,  by  ordering  of  him  a  Maria  Theresa  had  ordered  for  the  occasion  an 
mass  for  the  dedication  of  the  orphan  house  opera  by  Hasse  and  a  serenata  by  Mozart.  In 
church,  which  he  composed  in  the  autumn,  and  August,  therefore,  they  again  reached  Milan, 
conducted  in  presence  of  the  empress  and  court,  but  it  was  already  September  before  the  test 
Dec.  7,  1768.  In  a  private  circle,  too,  "Wolf-  to  the  serenata — Aseanio  in  ATba^  in  two  acts 
gang  proved  his  dramatic  talent  by  the  compo-  with  ballet — ^was  delivered.  There  were  now 
sition  of  an  operetta,  "  Bastien  and  Bastienne."  hardly  6  weeks  for  the  composition  and  re- 
The  result  of  the  journey  was  little  money  and  hearsal  of  the  work.  It  was,  however,  ready 
much  credit;  so  much  of  the  latter,  that  upon  at  the  time,  and  killed  Basse's  opera  completely, 
returning  to  Saltzburg  Archbishop  Sigismund  Just  as  they  reached  Saltzburg  again  Archbish- 
appointed  the  boy  concert  master.  The  year  op  Sigismund  died.  His  successor,  Hieronymus, 
1769  was  again  devoted  to  severe  and  solid  Count  Oolloredo,  has  an  undying  name  in  the 
study.  Two  masses  bearing  this  date  prove  annals  of  art  as  a  tyrant,  who  did  all  in  his 
the  pains  taken  by  the  father  that  his  son  power  to  break  the  spirit,  crush  the  hopes,  and 
should  become  a  contrapuntist  of  the  severest  ruin  the  prospects  of  a  youth,  whose  character 
school,  as  the  foundation  for  the  future  practice  was  as  lovely  and  conduct  as  spotless  as  his 
of  free  composition.  In  December  of  this  year  genius  and  acquirements  in  his  art  were  beyond* 
"Wolfgang  accompanied  by  his  father  set  out  for  any  known  standard.  For  the  festivities  of  his 
Italy,  both  for  his  improvement  and  for  the  installation  Mozart  was  ordered  to  compose 
recognition  of  his  talents  by  the  great  Italian  Metastasio's  opera,  H  sogno  di  Scipione,  It 
masters.  Concerts  were  given  in  Innspruck,  was  a  hasty  composition,  and  bears  more  marks 
Roveredo,  Yerona,  and  Mantua,  "Wolfgang  ap-  of  being  a  mere  occasional  piece  than  any  other 
pearing  as  singer,  composer,  and  performer  up-  from  the  composer's  pen.  In  November  he 
on  the  harpsicord,  organ,  and  violin.  His  ex-  again  reached  Milan,  bringing  with  him  a  part 
temporaneous  compositions  had  with  musicians  of  the  recitative  of  an  opera  which  had  been 
the  greatest  weight,  as  in  them  nothiug  but  ordered,  but  changes  in  the  text  forced  him  to 
originality  of  ideas  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  rewrite  most  of  it.  The  singers  were  not  yet 
musical  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  (if  we  may  there  for  whom  he  was  to  adapt  the  principal 
so  speak),  could  carry  him  through  with  sue-  parts.  It  was  already  December,  and  only  the 
cess.  The  composition  of  several  arias  to  recitative,  choruses,  and  overture  were  finished. 
words  from  Metastasio  gave  such  proofs  of  his  Yet  on  the  26th  it  was  publicly  given,  and,  in 
talent  for  vocal  composition,  as  his  sympho-  spite  of  a  bad  performance^  was  a  success.  It 
nies  and  concertos  for  orchestral  writing,  that  was  repeated  more  than  20  times ;  but  notwith- 
the  composition  of  an  opera  for  the  next  win-  standing  its  success  it  was  Mozart's  last  opera 
ter  was  offered  him  under  very  flattering  aus-  written  for  the  stage  in  Italy — a  fact  which  has 
pices,  and  upon  fair  if  not  generous  terms.  In  but  one  solution,  namely,  that  Hieronymus  re- 
Lodi  Wolfgang  composed  his  first  string  quar-  frised  his  concert  master  from  that  time  onward, 
tet ;  and  in  Rome  he  took  down  AllegrTs  Mu-  save  in  a  single  instance,  leave  of  absence.  In 
erere  from  hearing  it  in  the  Sistine  chapel — a  the  autumn  of  1774  came  an  order  for  a  oomio 
feat,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  has  opera  for  Munich.  Happily  Hieronymus  stood 
been  represented.  The  pope  gave  the  Mozarts  in  such  relations  to  the  elector,  that  he  could 
an  audience  (July  8),  and  conferred  upon  the  not  refuse  Mozart  on  this  occasion  the  necessary 
eon  the  order  of  the  golden  spur — ^the  same  leave  of  absence.  The  ^^  orchestra  and  ex- 
which  gave  Gluck  and  other  composers  the  cellent  singers  were  a  new  spur  to  the  young 
title  of  Bitter  or  chevalier.  On  their  way  man,  and  Uiis  efibrt  surpassed  all  his  previous 
agdn  to  Milan  they  spent  several  weeks  in  ones.  Theopera  wasXa^nto^iort^int^ra,  per- 
Bologna,  where  Wolfgang  had  the  advantage  of  formed  Jan.  18, 1776.  A  visit  of  Maria  Theresa's 
much  interooxurse  with  Padre  Martini,  and  youngest  son,  Maximilian,  afterward  elector  of 
where  he  was  made  member  of  the  philhar-  Cologne,  to  Saltzburg,  was  the  occasion  of 
monic  society  (Oct.  9).  Ten  days  later  he  was  Mozart's  last  youthful  operatic  composition ;  it 
again  in  Milan,  and  busy  upon  his  opera  MiPri-  was  Metastasio's  11  re  pastore.  During  the 
date,  re  di  Ponto,  In  less  than  two  months  it  next  two  years  Mozart  must  be  pictured  nUing 
was  finished  and  rehearsed,  and  on  Dec.  26  his  position  as  concert  master  at  a  court  where 
sucoessfiilly  given,  the  little  composer  presid-  there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  him  as  por- 
ing during  the  performance  at  the  harpsichord,  former  and  composer.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
It  ran  20  nights,  and  when  he  left  Milan  the  all  classes,  and  had  but  one  enemy  who  was 
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imfartimfttelj  the  man  npon  whom  he  depended  He  had  had  oppoitonity  to  make  himself  per- 
for  subsistence.    He  was  wretchedly  paid  for  fectlj  familiar  with  many  of  the  principal  works 
his  services,  and  only  by  the  ntmost  economy  of  the  three  great  schools  of  opera,  Gluck^s,  the 
could  the  Mozart  fanuly  avoid  incurring  debts.  Italian,  and  the  purely  French.    His  acquaint- 
In  those  days  little  was  to  be  gained  by  pub-  ance  with  men  of  his  own  and  other  professions 
liidiing  music,  and  lessons  were  poorly  paid,  had  been  widely  extended;  the  coming  of 
Another  artistic  tour  was  a  necessity,  and  was  Christian  Bach  from  London  and  his  friendship 
determined  upon.    As  a  preparation  for  this,  for  Mozart  opened  a  prospect  for  the  future  also 
Mozart  went  a^ain  througn  a  course  of  study  in  the  English  capital ;  the  place  of  organist  at 
in  perfecting  hunself  as  a  performer  upon  the  Versailles,  almost  a  sinecure,  had  been  proposed 
organ,  harpsichord,  and  violin.    In  the  autumn  for  his  acceptance.    It  was  with  a  heavy  heart 
of  1777  the  faJther  petitioned  for  leave  of  ab-  that  he  Journeyed  on — lingering  at  Kancy  and 
senoe  for  himself  and  son.    It  was  rudely  re-  Strasbourg,  turning  aside  to  visit  Mannheim 
fased.    Wolfgang,  now  of  age,  inunediately  again,  delaying  at  Munich,  where  he  met  the 
resigned  his  place  as  concert  master.    He  was  Weber  family  and  found  that  Aloysia^s  love  for 
the  first  pianist,  one  of  the  first  organists,  and  him  had  grown  cold — so  that  it  was  already 
in  the  highest  rank  of  violinists  in  Europe;  Jan.  1779,  before  he  reached  Saltzburg.    Mo- 
and  the  author  of  more  than  200  works,  from  zart,  as  the  court  calendar  shows,  was  now 
the  opera,  grand  mass,  and  symphony,  down  "concert  master  and  court  and  cathedral  organ- 
through  aU  kinds  and  classes  of  compositions,  ist ;"  the  salary  was  small,  but,  added  to  that 
He  Srk  went  to  Munich  with  his  mother,  but  of  the  father  and  what  was  earned  by  them  and 
there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  to  fill ;  and  ho  then  the  sister  by  teaching,  sufficed  to  enable  the 
traned  his  steps  to  Mannheim,  where,  though  family  to  live  in  comfort,  and  gradually  to  pay 
he  was  kindly  received,  he  could  not  obtam  the  debts  which  the  recent  Journey  to  Paris  and 
employment.  He  stayed  here  until  March,  1778,  the  death  of  the  mother  had  caused  them  to  in- 
p&itly  in  consequence  of  a  passion  for  a  beauti-  cur.    The  most  favorable  point  in  the  new  con- 
fhl  young  singer,  Aloysia  Weber.    The  mother  tract  was,  that  leave  of  absence  should  be 
and  son  now  tried  Paris,  where  they  arrived  granted  at  reasonable  intervals  when  necessary 
March  23.    The  contest  between  the  Gluckists  for  the  production  of  new  works  in  other  cities, 
and  Piccinists  was  at  its  height,  and  they  with  So  passed  another  period  of  nearly  two  years, 
the  French  composers  filled  the  stage.    Baron  Mozart  being  contmually  called  upon  for  new 
Gnnmi  received  the  Mozarts  with  sreat  kind-  music  for  church  and  chamber,  and  supplying 
ness ;  but  he  belonged  to  the  Italian  party,  the  demand  with  a  succession  of  works  ever 
He  procured  Mozart  a  few  pupils,  who^paid  him  new  and  ever  more  beautiful,  but  which  we 
well,  and  they  were  his  mam  dependence  during  have  no  space  to  enumerate.    Of  dramatic  mu- 
his  stay  in  Paris.    Le  Gros,  the  conductor  of  sic  during  this  period  he  produced  only  the 
the  eoneerU  fpiritxieU^  and  others,  were  very  choruses  and  entrWtes  to  the  play  of  "  Thames, 
ready  to  use  the  young  composer^s  talents  for  King  of  Egypt,"  for  Emanuel  Schikaneder,  who 
their  own  benefit,  until  he  was  forced  to  refuse  came  to  Saltzburg  with  a  troupe  of  actors,  and 
any  appBcation  for  new  music  not  accompanied  an  operetta,  which,  though  not  completed,  has 
by  the  offer  of  a  reasonable  compensation.    The  been  published  with  the  title  of  Zalde.    In 
spring  passed  away,  and  the  prospect  began  to  Munich  he  was  not  forgotten,  and  in  1780  re- 
improve.    Le  Gros  ordered  a  symphony,  which  ceived  the  order  for  the  opera  seria  for  the  en- 
was  given  with  the  greatest  applause.    Just  at  suing  carnival.    This  was  Idomeneo,  which  he 
this  moment  Madame  Mozart  died  (July  8).  partially  composed  at  home  and  finished  at 
Her  death,  a  terrible  blow  to  Mozart,  who  was  Munich.    It  was  produced  Jan.  29. 1781.    Five 
one  of  the  most  affectionate  of  sons,  was  follow-  years  had  now  elapsed  since  his  last  work  for 
ed  by  peremptory  orders  from  his  father  to  re-  the  operatic  stage.    That  had  been  in  the  old, 
turn  to  Saltzburg.    Leopold  Mozart,  so  long  as  formal  Italian  style.    Idomeneo  from  the  char- 
he  lived,  seems  never  to  have  conceived  Uiat  acter  of  the  tezt  was  necessarily  to  some  extent 
his  son  could  go  alone,  or  be  freed  from  his  of  the  same  school,  but  bears  everywhere  marks 
leading  strings;  and  at  this  juncture  in  particu-  of  the  composer^s  studies  and  observations  at 
lar  Paris  was  in  his  eyes  a  place  of  the  greatest  Paris,  and  exhibits  throughout  proofs  of  a  ge- 
danger  for  the  young  man,  both  morflJly  and  nius  fast  becoming  independent  of  all  traditional 
pecuniarily.    Grimm,  after  tiie  death  of  the  forms.    It  still  keeps  the  stage,  and  is  the  oldest, 
mother,  took  the  son  into  his  own  house ;  but  except  some  of  Gluck^s  works,  now  to  be  heard 
he  felt  a  responsibility  for  his  wel&re  from  on  any  stage.    It  was  received  with  applause 
which  he  was  anxious  to  be  free,  and  urged  amounting  to  enthusiasm.  The  composer  linger- 
Wol^ang  to  return  home.    The  archbishop  felt  ed  in  Munich  through  the  winter,  producing 
the  need  of  his  former  concert  master,  and  had  masses  in  the  church  and  works  in  all  forms  in 
fit  last  made  a  definite  proposition  for  his  return,  the  concert  room.    Charles  Theodore  had  now 
Fortune  was  evidently  turning  in  Mozart's  favor  succeeded  to  the  electorate,  and  had  removed 
at  Paris,  but,  hard  as  it  was,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  fi-om  Mannheim  to  Munich,  bringing  with  him 
dotj  to  obey  his  bereaved  father,  and  on  Sept  all  his  old  enthusiasm  for  music.    Mozort  had 
26  be  hade  Paris  fSarewell.    The  time  spent  hopes  of  obtaining  a  permanent  appointment  at 
there  had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  him.  thiscourt,  when  he  received  a  peremptory  order 
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from  Archbisliop  Hieronymns  to  moet  bim  at  1780,  and  soon  had  the  mnsio  finished.  But  he 
onoe  m  Vienna.  Mozart  and  the  two  other  had  to  encounter  all  the  opposition  which  the 
musicians  in  the  archb'ishop's  train  were  not  singers  and  orchestra  could  make,  urged  on  bj 
placed  on  a  pai*  with  the  domestics ;  they  dined  the  Italian  party ;  and  it  was  not  until  July  12, 
at  a  separate  table  with  the  two  chamberlains  1782,  that  the  opera  was  produced,  and  then 
and  the  three  head  cooks,  the  musicians  sittii^  only  by  express  command  of  the  emperor.  It 
above  the  cooks.  Tbe  archbishop  exhibited  his  was  an  almost  unexampled  success.  Ilie  work 
concert  master  both  as  performer  and  composer,  soon  made  the  tour  of  Germany,  and  now  after 
but  took  special  care  that  he  should  have  no  nearly  80  years  have  passed  it  still  remains  a 
opportunity  of  playing  where  his  performance  favorite  comic  opera.  While  engaged  in  the 
could  add  to  his  miserable  income;  and  only  composition  of  this  work,  Mozart  had  found  that 
through  the  persistency  of  men  to  whom  Hie-  Oonstanza  Weber  was  fast  assuming  that  place 
ronymus  dared  not  say  no,  had  Mozart  oppor-  in  his  heart  which  her  more  beautifoL  sister  had 
tunity  to  play  in  the  grand  annud  charitable  formerly  held,  and  tradition  says  that  some  of 
concert.  The  impression  made  by  him  on  this  the  exquisite  music  given  to  the  lovers  in  the 
occasion  was  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  music,  opera  had  its  inspiration  in  his  own  emotions 
even  in  Vienna.  This  success  is  the  only  known  at  that  time.  The  envy  which  Mozart's  success 
reason  why  early  in  May  Mozart  was  suddenly  excited  led  to  the  circulation  of  stories  di^on- 
ordered  to  return  to  8altzburg.  An  accident  orable  to  him  and  Gonstanza  Weber — stories 
caused  him  to  delay  a  few  days;  when  ready  to  with  no  foundation  whatsoever.  Leopold  Mo- 
depart  he  called  upon  his  master  to  excuse  him-  zart  seems  to  have  heard  of  them,  for  only  after 
self  and  take  leave,  and  was  received  with  a  months  of  earnest  entreaty  did  he  give  an  un- 
torrent  of  abuse.  For  6  weeks  the  young  man.  willing  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  took 
remembering  the  position  of  his  father,  haa  place  Aug.  4, 1782.  Except  in  one  respect  Mo- 
bome  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected  zart  could  have  made  no  better  choice ;  though 
in  silence,  but  this  was  too  much.  ^'  Finally,  my  not  extravagant,  neither  he  nor  his  wife  under- 
blood,"  wrote  he,  ^'  was  too  much  excited,  and  stood  economy.  They  had  several  children,  of 
I  said :  ^  Tour  reverend  and  princely  grace  is  whom  two  only  survived  infancy.  Mozart  had 
then  dissatisfied  with  me  ? '  ^  What  I  do  you  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  musical  public, 
threaten  me?  You  scoundrel — oh,  you  scoun-  which  was  in  those  days  small.  No  concerts 
drel  I — with  such  a  miserable  boy  I  will  have  had  so  large  a  list  of  paying  subscribers  as  his ; 
nothing  to  do.'  Bo  at  last  I  said :  '  Nor  I  with  no  teacher  received  a  hu'ger  rewtfd  for  lessons, 
vou  any  more.' ''  The  next  day  Mozart  sent  in  As  to  publishing  music,  that  for  some  years  after 
his  demand  for  a  dismissal  from  the  archbishop's  Mozart's  time  had  not  become  a  very  sure  means 
service.  Four  weeks  passed,  and  no  answer,  of  income.  Even  in  case  of  operas,  when  a  work 
The  archbishop  supposed  tJie  storm  would  pass  was  once  delivered  and  its  price  (100  ducats  for 
over,  but  on  June  8  Mozart  handed  in  another  each  of  Mozart's)  paid,  the  composer  seldom  de- 
petition.  He  was  received  by  Gount  Arco,  lived  any  further  advantage  from  it,  the  copyist 
"  master  of  the  kitchen,"  who  loaded  him  with  of  the  theatre  being  usually  called  upen  to  fur- 
vile  epithets,  and  finally  kicked  him  out  of  the  nish  the  score  to  any  other  stage  whieh  might 
room.  Nothing  but  the  stern  remonstrances  of  choose  to  bring  out  the  new  work.  It  is  clear 
the  father  prevented  the  son,  diminutive  as  he  that  had  Mozart  and  his  wife  understood  the 
was,  from  publicly  calling  Arco  to  account  No  management  of  their  income,  as  his  father  and 
reason  has  ever  been  suggested  for  the  hatred  mother  had  done,  no  pecuniary  difficulties  would 
of  the  archbi^op,  except  that  both  Mozarts  have  troubled  him.  As  it  was,  at  his  death  his 
were  men  of  independence  who  disdained  to  debts  were  but  8,000  fiorins,  some  $1,200  or 
play  the  part  of  fiatterers.  Mozart,  now  26  $1,600.  In  history  Mozart  occupies  quite  an* 
years  old,  was  cast  upon  his  own  resources,  a  other  place  during  those  years  from  that  in 
position  for  which  unhappily  his  education  had  which  his  contemporaries  beheld  him.  They 
but  ill  fitted  him.  He  gave  lessons  and  concerts,  saw  a  young  man  opening  a  new  path  and 
published  music  by  subscription,  and  had  no  struggling  upward.  Gluck,  Bono,  Salieri,  Star- 
serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  means  of  sub-  zer  held  the  places  which  Mozart  hoped  in  time 
sistence.  At  all  events  he  was  independent,  was  to  reach ;  but  upon  his  settling  in  Vienna  tbere 
universally  honored,  respected,  and  liked,  save  was  no  vacancy.  Joseph  soon  gave  up  his  idea 
by  his  opponents  of  the  Italian  school,  8alieri  of  a  German  opera,  his  taste  being  formed  upon 
at  the  head,  and  was  happier  than  he  had  been  and  remaining  faithful  to  the  Italian  school,  at 
for  years.  For  some  months  he  resided  in  the  this  time  represented  by  the  popular  SalierL 
family  of  his  old  friends  the  Webers,  now  es-  In  1788,  as  llie  Italian  company  had  now  com- 
tablished  in  Vienna,  where  Aloysia,  who  had  plete  possession  of  the  stage,  Mozart  determined 
married  Lange  the  actor,  was  engaged  as  a  to  obtain  a  libretto  for  himself.  He  applied  to 
singer.  The  emperor  Joseph  was  busied  at  this  Varesco  of  Saltzburg,  the  author  of  the  text  to 
time  with  his  project  of  establishing  a  German  IdomeneOy  who  came  at  once  to  his  assistance 
opera.  He  was  always  friendly  to  Mozart,  and  with  Voca  del  Cavto.  During  a  visit  home, 
ordered  a  composition  from  his  pen  for  the  new  Mozart  obtained  the  first  act  and  set  most  of  it 
company.  This  was  the  opera  ^^  Belmont  and  to  music.  Upon  reflection  he  found  it  so  des- 
Oonstanza."    Mozart  received  the  text  in  July,  titute  of  stage  effect,  Hiat  he  laid  it  aside  until 
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ptoper  changes  in  the  plot  conld  be  made.  It  He  lost  no  time  in  seeing  Da  Ponte,  whose  first 
was  never  finished.  Another  libretto,  anthor  text  for  him  had  proved  so  excellent  The  poet 
unknown,  was  Lo  tpato  delu$Oj  to  which  he  proposed  a  libretto  npon  tiie  old  legend  of  Don 
composed  several  pieces  and  then  laid  it  also  Giovanni,  which  for  two  centuries  or  more  had 
amde.  A  few  airs  to  a  third  exist  amona  been  a  favorite  sublect  for  the  tiieatre,  had  been 
his  mannscripts.  One  of  Mozart's  friends  and  wrought  out  in  all  the  modem  languages,  not 
admirers,  in  whose  house  he  for  a  time  had  excepting  the  English  (ShadwelPs  *^  Libertine 
lived,  was  the  baron  Wetzlar.  Through  him  Destroyed,'' performed  in  London  in  1676),  and 
the  composer  became  acquainted  with  the  new  was  fjamiliar  to  the  Vienna  public  in  several 
eoartpoet,DaPonte.  The  latter,  having  reason  forms,  one  of  them  a  ballet  with  music  by 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  Salieri,  and  oonceivinff  Gluck.  In  September  Mozart  returned  to 
that  texts  written  by  him  had  been  unsuccessful  Prague  to  finish  his  work  and  bring  it  upon 
through  the  inadequacy  of  the  music,  ofl^ered  to  the  stage.  A  splendid  performance  of  Figaro^ 
prepare  a  libretto  for  Mozart.  Beanmarchais*  given  in  honor  of  IVince  Anton  of  Saxony  and 
^Marriage  of  Figaro"  was  just  then  exciting  his  wife,  only  increased  the  high  expectations 
an  extraordixiary  sensation  m  Paris.  Mozart  of  the  Prague  public  in  Tegard  to  the  new  work, 
saw  the  capabilities  of  the  subject,  and  proposed  which  was  given  for  the  first  time  on  the  even- 
to  Da  Ponte  to  make  it  the  theme  of  an  Italian  ing  of  Oct.  29,  the  overture  being  played  with- 
«q>era  text.  That  poet  and  composer  should  out  rehearsal  from  parts  still  moist  fh>m  the 
not  lose  their  labor,  Baron  Wetzlar  offered  them  pens  of  the  copyists.  Though  finished,  Mo- 
a  handsome  remuneration  in  case  they  should  zart  did  not  write  it  out  until  the  night  before. 
not  be  able  to  bring  the  work  upon  the  stage.  The  composer  had  never  yet  failed  of  success 
Da  Ponte  began  his  work  in  the  autumn,  and  In  any  dramatic  work  which  had  been  put  upon 
as  he  gave  soene  after  scene  to  Mozart,  it  was  the  staffer  but  perhaps  none,  not  even  Jdomen^Q 
imme&tely  set  to  music ;  and  in  6  weeks  the  in  Munich,  haa  npon  its  first  performance  been 
work  was  finished.  Happily  a  new  opera  received  with  the  unboundea  applause  which 
was  just  then  needed.  The  poet  saw  the  em-  on  this  evening  followed  number  after  number 
peror,  and  related  to  him  these  particulars,  of  Don  Oioeanni,  On  Nov.  8  it  was  given  for 
As  a  play  the  *'  Marriage  of  Figaro"  had  been  the  4th  time,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
forbidden  in  Vienna;  but  the  changes  neces-  poser;  the  house  was  crowded,  and  tiie  receipts 
sary  to  fit  it  for  the  operatic  stage  were  so  nu-  in  proportion.  Just  as  he  reached  Vienna 
matius,  that  the  emperor  finally  gave  permis-  agam,  Gluck  died  of  M>oplexy  (Nov.  15).  This 
sion  for  the  performance,  and  ordered  it  to  be  made  an  opening  for  Mozart,  and  Joseph  (who 
put  at  once  in  rehearsaL  The  Italian  party,  knew  also  that  the  composer  was  only  awaiting 
balieri  at  the  head,  felt  the  danger  of  having  adequate  proposals  to  go  to  London)  appointed 
Mozart  too  fully  appreciated.  At  the  first  per-  him  one  of  nis  chamber  musicians,  a  smecure 
f(»rmanoe,  May  1,  1786,  Mozart  was  obligea  to  with  a  salary  of  800  fiorins.  That  the  salary 
go  to  the  emperor's  box  after  the  first  act  to  in-  was  so  snudl  was  owing  doubtless  to  unkind 
form  him  that  several  of  the  singers  were  pur-  offices  of  his  enemy  Strack.  chamberlain  to  the 
poeely  singing  false  and  laboring  to  prevent  his  emperor;  still  it  was  higner  than  any  other 
success.  This  was  effectual.  None  of  Mozart's  chamber  musician  received.  Leopold  Mozart 
successes  had  been  more  triumphant.  His  op-  did  not  live  to  hear  of  this,  nor  of  his  son's  suc- 
ponents  frt>m  this  time  wrought  in  secret,  and  cesses  in  Prague.  A  report  of  the  first  perform- 
prevented  so  far  as  possible  its  repetition ;  and  ance  of  Dan  Giovanni  had  appeared  in  the 
it  was  given  but  9  times,  when  Martin's  Co§a  Wiener  Zeituna^  a  novelty  in  its  columns  then, 
rarOy  with  its  light  pleasing  music,  long  since  and  excited  a  desire  in  Vienna  to  hear  it.  Jo- 
foi^otten,  wasreceived  with  a  storm  of  applause,  seph  had  his  curiosity  also  aroused,  and,  really 
which  caused  the  managers  to  withdraw  Fi^  having  a  kindness  for  the  composer,  as  soon  as 
fforo  wholly  from  the  staffe  for  the  next  two  certain  new  works  of  Salieri  and  Martin  had 
years.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  Figaro  was  worn  off  their  novelty,  he  commanded  the  pro- 
given  by  excellent  singers  and  a  noble  orchestra  duction  of  Don  Giovanni,  in  tenns  which  left 
in  Prague.  It  ran  l£e  entire  winter,  always  the  Italians  of  the  opera  house  no  choice  but 
with  crowded  houses.  Its  success  was  such  obedience.  It  was  ffiven  May  7,  1788,  and  was 
that  Mozart  was  induced  to  visit  that  city.  His  very  coldly  received.  The  emperor  said  to  Da 
stay  there  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  Ponte :  **  The  opera  is  divine  1  perhaps  finer 
his  existence.  He  and  his  wife  were  guests  of  than  Figaro  ;  but  it  is  no  food  for  the  teeth  of 
Count  Thum,  which  threw  them  into  the  so-  my  Viennese."  Da  Ponte  repeated  this  to  Mo- 
eiety  of  the  highest  classes,  who  honored  him  zart.  ^*  Let  them  have  time  to  chew  upon  it," 
with  real  Bohemian  enthusiasm.  His  concerts  said  he.  Da  Ponte  used  his  influence  to  have 
filled  the  theatre  to  the  last  place.  No  opera  the  performances  of  it  follow  each  other  as  rap- 
was  given  but  Figaro,  In  the  Joy  of  his  heart  idly  as  possible,  and  the  result  was  an  astonish- 
he  said  to  Bondmi,  the  director,  that  he  must  ing  success.  The  audience,  at  first  surprised  by 
write  an  opera  for  his  company.  Bondini  its  novelties,  had  not  comprehended  it.  At 
caught  at  the  word,  and  when  Mozart  returned  this  time  a  new  sphere  of  activity  opened  for 
to  Yienna,  in  Feb.  1787,  he  was  under  contract  Mozart  Starzer,  the  music  director  of  the 
to  compose  an  opera  for  the  usual  100  ducats,  great  oratorio  performances,  which  were  organ* 
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ized  by  Van  Swieten,  son  of  the  great  phygician  <^  What !  yon  will  leave  me,  Mozart  9''  Mozart 
of  that  name,  died,  and  Mozart  was  engaged  in  was  tonched,  and  replied :  ^^  Tonr  m^esty,  I 
his  stead.  In  HandeFs  time  the  deficiencies  of  throw  myself  npon  yonr  mercy,  and  will  re- 
the  orchestra  were  compensated  by  the  organ ;  main.''  Joseph  was  now  bonnd  by  every  hon* 
but,  as  the  performances  in  Vienna  took  place  orable  consideration  to  provide  for  him,  nor 
in  halls  where  there  was  no  organ,  it  was  ne-  was  the  disposition  wanting.  The  opera  Oati 
cessary  to  supply  its  place  by  additional  orohes-  fan  tuUe  was  placed  in  his  hands  for  compos!- 
tral  parts.  Four  of  HandePs  works  were  ar-  tion.  It  was  produced  Jan.  26, 1790,  and  waa 
ranged  by  Mozart  for  Van  Swieten:  "Acis  running  successfiilly,  when  the  emperor  died, 
and  Galatea''  in  Nov.  1788 ;  ^'  The  Messiah"  in  before  he  had  given  the  composer  any  certain 
March,  1789 ;  ^^  The  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day"  provision  beyond  his  800  florins  as  chamber  mu* 
and  ^'Alexander's  Feast"  in  July,  1790.  Not-  sician.  Itwassufficientforthenew emperor, Leo- 
withstanding  Mozart  led  at  this  epoch  a  life  of  pold,  that  Mozart  had  been  favored  by  Joseph; 
herculean  labor,  teaching,  composing,  and  giv-  and  Mozart's  two  petitions,  one  for  the  now  va- 
iug  concerts,  his  pecuniary  condition  was  gnid-  cant  chapelmastership,  the  other  to  be  appoint- 
niuly  becoming  a  cause  of  great  anxiety  to  him.  ed  pianoforte  instructor  of  the  young  princes^ 
He  was  plundered  of  his  labors  by  singers  and  were  refused.  Indeed,  Leopold's  enmity  went 
performers  of  all  kinds  and  depees,  and  of  his  so  &r,  that  when  the  musicians  in  Vienna  were 
hardly  earned  gold  by  false  friends,  who  stole  called  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of  Na- 
nnder  the  polite  name  of  borrowing.  His  fame  pies,  Mozart  was  ignored.  In  the  autumn  Mo- 
was  however  extending,  and  his  works,  not-  zart  visited  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Mentz,  and 
withstanding  their  novelties,  gaining  a  univer-  Mannheim,  upon  occasion  of  the  coronation  of 
sal  appreciation.  He  had  been  long  laying  tJie  Leopold  as  German  emperor.  He  gained  much 
foundation  upon  which  nothing  but  an  early  feane,  and  gave  successful  concerts;  but  his 
death  could  prevent  him  from  raising  a  glo-  expenses  were  necessarily  so  large,  that  he 
nous  edifice ;  he  had  planted  the  seeds,  which  brought  home  but  little  money.  In  Munich  he 
must  inevitably  produce  him  a  rich  harvest  both  was  invited  to  court  to  play  before  the  king  of 
in  reputation  and  pecuniary  reward.  But  the  Naples,  who  happened  to  be  there.  "  Very 
time  was  not  quite  yet.  It  was  a  most  welcome  honorable  to  the  court  at  Vienna  that  the 
invitation  which  he  received  from  Prince  Oharles  king  could  only  hear  me  in  a  foreign  land  I" 
Lichnowsky  in  the  spring  of  1789  to  share  his  he  wrote  to  his  wife.  He  was  still  poor  and 
carriage  and  journey  wiQi  him  to  North  Gkr-  pressed  for  money,  but  fortune  was  at  length 
many.  They  left  Vienna  April  8,  and  reached  turning.  Soon  after  his  return  John  Peter 
Dresden  upon  the  12th.  In  this  city  Mozart  Salomon  came  to  Vienna  to  engage  Haydn  to 
played  at  court,  receiving  a  golden  snuff  box  compose  for  and  direct  in  his  concerts  at  Lon- 
m  return.  In  Leipsic  his  reception  was  all  he  don  for  a  season  or  two— an  engagement  of  the 
could  wish.  Doles,  a  pupil  and  successor  of  highest  value  to  him,  as  it  proved ;  and  Mozart 
Bach  in  the  Thomas  school,  found  his  organ  was  engaged  to  follow.  Early  in  the  spring 
playing  precisely  that  of  his  old  master.  Every  his  old  acquaintance  Schikaneder,  now  estab- 
thing  conspired  to  raise  the  spirits  and  hopes  lished  in  Vienna,  and  proprietor  of  the  small 
<^  ^zart.  In  Berlin,  Duport  the  great  vioHn-  theatre  in  the  suburb  of  Wieden,  where  fairy 
ist  used  all  his  influence  against  him  with  the  dramas  and  farcical  comedies  were  given  for  the 
Hng,  but  with  no  success.  Frederic  William  populace,  applied  to  him  to  compose  the  music 
II.  was  too  good  a  musician  and  understood  to  one  of  these  magic  pieces.  Mozart  agreed 
Mozart^s  music  too  well  to  be  influenced  by  the  to  do  so,  but  said  he  could  not  be  responsible 
intriguing  Frenchman.  The  king,  too,  upon  fur-  for  its  success,  as  he  never  had  tried  his  hand 
ther  acquaintance  with  Mozart,  took  such  a  lik-  at  this  kind  of  composition.  The  subject  was 
ing  to  him  personally  as  one  day  to  ofifer  him  the  the  Zauberfldte^  or  ^^  Magic  Flute."    Constanza 

Slace  of  chapelmaster  with  8,000  thalers  salary.  Mozart  was  in  Baden  at  the  sulphur  baths,  and 

[ozart  felt  himself  bound,  out  of  regard  to  the  her  husband  while  engaged  upon  the  ZaubeT' 

emperor,  to  refuse  the  offer  at  least  for  the  pres-  fldte  was  therefore  thrown  much  more  exclu- 

ent.    The  king  told  him  it  should  remain  good  sively  into  the  society  of  Schikaneder,  a  vo- 

for  a  year  and  a  day.    After  an  absence  of  some  tary  of  wine,  women,  and  a  rich  table.    With 

8  months  Mozart  retnmed  to  Vienna.    The  pe-  him  and  his  merry  companions  the  disappointed 

ooniary  results  of  the  journey  were  not  very  and  harassed  composer  could  forget  his  troubles, 

splendid,  and  a  dangerous  sickness  of  his  wife  The  manager  caused  the  champagne  to  flow 

which  soon  followed  exhausted  them.    For  a  freely,  heaped  the  table  with  deUcacies,  and 

quartet  which  he  now  wrote  and  sent  to  the  for  some  10  or  12  weeks,  the  flrst  and  only  time 

king  of  Prussia,  he  received  a  gold  box  contain-  in  his  life,  was  Mozart  induced  to  break  in  upon 

Ing  100  friedrichs  d'or.    Upon  his  return  from  his  temperate,  even  abstemious  habits.    It  is 

Berlin  he  had  said  nothing  at  first  of  Frederic  due  to  his  memory  to  state  this,  and  deny  in 

William's  offer ;  but,  urged  by  his  friends,  he  at  the  most  emphatic  manner  the  stories  which 

length  saw  the  emperor,  explained  the  sad  condi-  have  found  footing  in  all  musical  literature  to 

tion  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  closed  by  re-  the  disadvantage  of  his  reputation,  except  in  so 

questing  his  dismissal.  Joseph  was  very  unpleas-  far  as  they  are  founded  npon  this  short  period, 

antly  surprised,  and  exclaimed  with  emotion  :  One  other  point  deserves  a  word.   Bochlitz  has 
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reooided  that  Sehikaneddr  cheated  Mozart  not  sally  popular.  Perbaps  the  greatest  comply 
onlj  out  of  his  remimeration  for  the  composi-  xnent  tnat  could  be  paid  it  is  the  fact  that  Goethe 
tion,  but  out  of  the  score  afterward.  Jahn  has  wrote  a  second  part  to  it.  Now  came  the  re- 
proTed  that  Bochlitz  in  his  anecdotes  of  Mozart  qaiem,  to  which  Mozart  gare  all  the  strength 
IS  fnll  of  mistakes^  not  to  use  a  harsher  term,  of  his  powers,  all  the  force  of  his  genins.  As 
Seyfried  aasoree  ns  that  Schikaneder  paid  the  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  the  name  (a  Count 
eomposer  100  golden  ducats.  On  May  9  the  Wallsegg)  of  him  who  had  ordered  it,  he  began 
magistrates  of  Vienna  appomted  Mozart  as  ad*  to  fJEmcy  something  snpematnnd  in  the  aflair. 
junct  and  successor  to  the  chapehnaster  Hoff-  In  fact,  the  anxieties  of  the  preceding  year, 
man,  of  St  Btephen^s  churchy  the  best  musical  possibly  the  change  in  his  habits  while  under 
podtion  except  the  imperial  chapelmasterships  the  influence  of  Schikaneder,  and  his  too  great 
in  Vienna,  and  one  exceedingly  to  his  taste,  exertions  upon  the  '*  Titus^'  (he  was  ill  when 
In  July  a  messenger  unknown  to  Mozart — ^his  he  went  to  rragne,  and  came  home  still  more 
name  was  Leutzdi — brought  him  an  anony-  so),  all  together  had  reduced  hhn  and  brought 
mons  letter  in  which^  after  speaking  warmly  his  nervous  system  into  a  condition  which  re- 
of  the  composer's  genius,  his  tenns  for  a  re-  S]?^^  ^  ^ong  neriod  of  rest  and  recreatioiL 
qniem  were  demanded.  Mozart  gave  them,  and  This  he  denied  himself.  He  had  had  several 
soon  after  the  messenger  returned  and  paid  him  hunting  fits  while  engaged  upon  the  Zsvfter- 
60  ducats  (or  according  to  some  authorities  100)  jfSte;  and  the  restless  energy  with  which  he 
in  advance.  Da  Ponte,  now  established  in  Lon-  now  wrought  upon  the  requiem  enfeebled  him 
don,  had  written  to  him  to  come  thither  and  daily.  His  wife  became  anxious,  called  a  phy- 
produce  his  operas,  to  which  Mozart  replied  sician,  and  took  away  the  score.  He  fancied 
that  the  Zauh^Jldte  would  render  the  Joumev  that  some  one  had  given  him  poison.  In  Ko- 
irapoaaible  under  6  months.  This  was  not  all.  vember  he  was  so  much  better  as  to  write  a 
In  August  came  an  order  from  the  magistrates  cantata  for  the  masonic  lodge  to  which  he  be* 
of  Prague  to  compose  the  opera  *^  Titos,''  to  be  longed,  *'  Praise  of  Friendshin."  Just  at  this 
performed  Sept.  5,  upon  occasion  of  the  coro-  time  a  sort  of  rheumatic  innammatory  fever 
nadon  of  Leopold  as  kin^  of  Bohemia.  But  4  was  epidemic  in  Vienna.  In  the  enfeebled  state 
or  at  most  6  weeks  remamed  for  the  entire  la-  of  Mozart^s  naturally  delicate  constitution,  it 
bor  of  composition  and  rehearsal  of  the  Cl^  seized  upon  him.  Inflammation  of  the  lungs 
mmza  di  TUo^  one  of  Metastasio's  texts.  With  led  to  dropsy  of  the  chest,  and  after  two  weeu' 
an  speed  Mozart  made  his  preparations,  and,  .  confinement  to  his  bed  he  died.  On  the  last 
taking  his  wife  and  his  pupil  Snssmaier  with  day  of  his  life  he  busied  himself  with  the  re- 
hhn,  he  started  tot  Prague.  As  they  were  en-  quiem,  which  he  now  fancied  he  was  compos- 
tering  the  carriage  at  their  own  door,  some  one  ing  for  his  own  obsequies,  but  died  leaving  it 
pulled  Mme.  Mozart  by  her  dress.  She  turned,  unfinished.  The  widow  was  in  no  position  to 
and  saw  the  man  who  had  ordered  the  requiem,  return  the  money  which  had  been  received  for 
Mozart  explained  the  necessity  of  the  present  it,  and  the  question  was  whether  it  could  not 
journey,  and  promised 'that  that  work  should  be  completed  from  the  rough  notes  made  by  the 
be  his  first  labor  upon  his  return.  On  reaching  deceased ;  but  for  several  portions  no  such  mem- 
Prague  there  were  but  18  days  left  before  the  oranda  existed.  SUssmaier  had,  however,  so 
q»era  was  to  be  given.  Fortunately  for  him,  often  conversed  with  Mozart  upon  the  plan  of 
ms  pupil  was  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  had  become  so  thoroughly  fa- 
Mozart's  style  of  composition,  that  his  master  miliar  with  his  style,  that  he  undertook  to  fin- 
could  giTO  the  score  into  his  hands  aft«r  the  ish  it.  As  his  hand  had  a  remarkable  similarity 
Tocal  parts  were  written  and  the  aocompani-  to  that  of  his  master,  this  now  came  into  play. 
m»it  sketched,  to  be  filled  out.  In  this  manner  All  that  Mozart  had  written  was  copied,  and  the 
the  work  was  completed  in  time.  It  was  not>  rest,  consisting  of  the  dose  of  the  Xommosek 
liowever  received  as  his  other  operas  had  been,  the  8anetu$^  the  BenedietuBy  and  the  Agntalm, 
which  is  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  both  in  the  was  added  by  him,  save  that  to  the  words 
chancterofthe  libretto,  and  in  the  fkct  that  such  Oum  sanetU  he  repeated  the  frigue  of  the 
a  subject  was  hardly  (me  fitted  for  an  occasion  SyrU,  When  the  messenger  came  for  the 
when  all  Prague  was  in  the  mad  excitement  of  requiem,  this  score  was  given  him;  and  its 
a  coronation.  The  opera  afterward  became  authenticity  as  a  manuscript  from  Mozart's 
very  popular,  and  still  keeps  the  stage.  In  hand  was  never  suspected  by  Wallsegg  until 
September  Mozart  reached  Vienna  again,  sick  the  topic  began  to  be  discueeed  by  the  press, 
and  disappointed,  to  divide  his  time  between  While  Mozart  lay  sick,  the  Hungarian  nobility 
the  ''Magic  Flute"  and  the  r^uiem.  On  the  secured  to  him  an  annual  pension  of  1,000 
dOtOi  of  that  month  the  opera  was  given,  Mo'  fiorins,  and  a  musical  association  in  Am- 
zart  directing.  To  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  sterdam  a  still  higher  annuity,  for  which  he 
audi^ioe  remained  cold,  but  warmed  up  before  was  to  deliver  certain  compositions  annually. — 
the  close,  and  Mozart  was  called  before  the  In  this  ^etch,  beins  confined  to  the  leading 
curtain.  But  with  each  performance  its  popu-  points  in  the  life  of  tibie  composer,  we  have  been 
larity  increased.  In  October  alone  it  was  given  unable  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vast- 
24  times.  Operatic  history  gives  no  instance  ness  of  the  mass  of  his  compositions  during  his 
of  a  drama  so  i^ble«  wMd^  became  so  univer-  short  life  of  86  years.    More  than  800  works 
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are  known-^for  the  pianoforte  in  all  fonufli  Mndlage   of  gum  Arabic  is  a  preparation 

yariations  on  a.  simple  theme,  works  for  two  much  nsed  as  a  paste.    Its  tendency  to  become 

pianofortes,  and  np  tlurongh  all  gradations  to  sonr  bj  standing  is  checked  by  the  addition  of 

the  concerto,  with  fall  orchestra ;  for  orchestral  a  few  drops  of  any  essential  oil. — ^Berzelius  ap- 

instrmnents  of  every  kind,  from  solos  to  the  plied  the  term  mucilage  to  a  proximate  vege- 

grand  symphony ;  tliere  are  even  compositions  table  principle  distingiufihed  from  gam  by  being 

for  Franklin^s  harmonica,  and  a  piece  for  a  insoluble  in  cold  water.    In  boiling  water  it 

musical  clock.    Equallyuniversalisheinvocal  swells  and  forms  a  mucilaginous  viscid  body, 

music,  from  songs  and  airs  for  every  kind  of  which  loses  its  moisture  when  placed  uponpor- 

voice,  to  the  opera  and  church  music  in  all  ous  paper,  and  contracts  like  starch  in  the  gela- 

its  forms  as  employed  in  the  Boman  Catholic  tinous  state.    This  is  not,  however,  properly  a 

service.    But  it  is  not  so  much  the  <juantity  distinct  proximate  principle,  as  it  embraces  a 

as  the  excellence  of  his  music  which  ex-  number  of  different  bodies,  as  bassorine,  cerar 

cites  the  astonishment  of  the  musician.     This  sine,  &c, 

was  owing  not  more  to  the  greatness  of  his  MUOIUS  SOJSYOLA.  See  SofiYOLA. 
genius  than  to  his  profound  studies,  which  from  MUOE.  8ee  Boo  Eabth. 
infSancy  to  the  close  of  his  life  never  ceased.  HUGOUS  MEMBBAI^.  See  Msubraitb. 
During  the  rehearsals  of  Dan  Gi<natmi  at  HTJCUS,  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  mucous 
Prague,  in  a  conversation  with  the  chapelmas-  membranes,  the  secretion  of  their  numerous 
ter  Kucharz,  he  remarked,  in  reply  to  praises  of  glandulsd  or  follicles ;  these  are  lined  by  cylin* 
the  new  work :  *'  People  err  if  they  think  my  art  der  epithelium,  the  coating  of  mucus  being  fur« 
has  cost  me  no  trouble ;  I  assure  you,  my  dear  nished  by  the  continual  msinteffration  and  re- 
friend,  no  one  has  taken  such  pains  with  the  newal  of  its  component  cells.  Mucus  consists 
study  of  composition  as  I.  There  is  hardly  a  in  great  part  of  epithelial  cells  floating  in  a 
celebrated  master  in  music  whom  I  have  not  clear  viscid  fluid ;  it  is  generally  alkaline,  and 
carefully,  and,  in  many  cases,  several  times,  contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  when  these 
studied  through.^'  Hence  it  was  that  he  could  particles  have  subsided,  5^  per  cent,  of  proper 
so  infallibly  decide  upon  the  originality  of  his  mucous  matter;  pure  mucus,  according  to 
musical  ideas,  and  always  avoid  whatever  did  Scheerer,  contains  52.17  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
not  bear  the  stamp  of  his  own  genius.  Two  28.18  of  oxygen,  12.64  of  nitrogen,  7.01  of  hy- 
generations  of  musicians  have  been  educated  drogen^  and  4.10  of  saline  matter.  Its  proper- 
upon  the  works  of  Mozart.  His  ideas  have  ties  are  variously  altered  by  disease,  sometimes 
become  common  stock ;  and  effects  which,  if  becoming  acid,  mixed  with  pus,  or  otherwise 
now  introduced  into  a  composition,  would  changed.  All  secretions  poured  upon  mucous 
sound  hackneyed,  were  in  his  works  tne  joint  membranes  are  more  or  less  mingled  with  mu- 
production  of  lofty  genius  and  profound  con-  cus,  as  the  saliva,  biliary  and  other  digestive 
trapuntal  knowledge,  guided  and  restrained  fluids,  and  the  urine.  Prom  the  saliva  it  sub- 
by  exquisite  taste.  As  an  instromental  com-  sides  as  an  opaque  whitish  matter ;  it  forms  the 
poser  perhaps  one  only  has  surpassed  him,  residue  after  bue  is  treated  with  alcohol,  and 
Beethoven;  but  Beethoven  had  his  works  to  to  its  presence  is  probably  due  the  rapid  decern- 
stndy.  Haydn  had  developed  the  quartet  form  position  undergone  by  biliary  matter ;  from  urine 
and  invented  the  grand  symphony.  Mozart  it  generally  fjolls  as  a  delicate  film,  but  in  in- 
gave  them  a  new  spirit,  and  one  sees  his  influ-  flammations  t)f  these  passages  is  poured  out  in 
ence  in  all  Haydn^s  later  worka  That  great  great  quantities,  quickly  undergoing  decompo- 
master  said  to  Leopold  Mozart  in  1785 :  ^^  I  tell  sition,  and  exciting  ammoniacal  changes  in  the 
Tou  before  God  and  as  a  man  of  honor,  that  I  urea,  passing  off  as  a  thick  tenacious  sediment; 
look  upon  your  son  as  the  greatest  composer  of  it  also  becomes  very  thick  in  inflammations  of 
whom  I  ever  heard;  he  has  taste,  and  possesses  tthe  respiratory  and  alimentary  passages.  Its 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  composition."  principal  office  is  to  protect  the  mucous  surfaces 
The  symphony  in  0  with  the  ftigue  is  alone  from  injuiy  by  the  contact  of  foreign  substances 
sufficient  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Haydn's  or  the  action  of  normal  or  diseased  excretions 
opinion ;  it  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  and  secretions,  and  to  lubricate  the  canals  in 
ever  written  before  BeeUioven.  It  was  as  an  which  they  pass  in*  or  out  of  the  body, 
operatic  composer,  however,  that  Mozart  reach-  MUD  FISH  (amio,  linn.),  a  genus  of  Ameiv 
ed  a  height  upon  wMch,  like  Handel  in  oratorio,  ican  ganoids,  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the 
and  Badi  in  his  own  contrapuntal  sphere^  and  United  States.  After  having  been  referred  by 
Beethoven  in  orchestral  music,  he  stands  supe-  ichthyologists  to  cyprinoid,  salmonoid,  and  clu- 
rior  to  all  his  predecessors. — ^Kabl,  his  last  sur-  peoid  fishes,  Yogt  discovered  it  to  be  a  ganoid, 
viving  son,  attended  the  centennial  celebration  having  found  in  the  muscular  arterial  trunk  2 
of  his  father's  birth  at  Saltzburg  in  1856,  and  oblique  rows  of  5  or  6  valves  each  and  a  spiral 
died  at  Milan,  Oct.  81,  1858,  leaving  a  large  intestinal  valve.  MQller  considers  it  the  living 
fortune.  representative  of  a  ganoid  family,  like  the  fossu 
MUGILAGEj  in  pharmacy,  a  solution  of  megalums^  l^tolepis^  and  their  congeners.  The 
gum  or  other  similar  body  in  water.  It  is  em-  body  is  long  and  fiexible,  with  a  bony  vertebral 
ployed  chiefly  in  the  formation  of  pills  and  for  column ;  there  are  no  spiny  plates  on  the  anterior 
the  diffusion  of  insoluble  substances  in  water,  border  of  the  fins  as  in  the  gar  fish,  nor  a  series 
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of  separsto  dorsal  fins  as  in  polypterui;  the  ^The  Elements:  the  Heavens,  the  Earth,  the 

month  is  tront-like,  except  in  the  absence  of  lin>  Air,  the  Sea;^'  '^Popnlar  Astronomy;"  ^^The 

Sal  teeth;  there  are  2  nasal  drri ;  theheadia  Fonr  Seasons ;'' and '^  Man,  Social,  Intellectnal, 
t,  and  the  bones  nnder  the  very  thin  skin  are  Moral,  PhysicaL" 
flcnlptnred  plates ;  the  laive  snblingnal  bone  is  MUEZZIN,  an  officer  of  a  mosque  in  Mo- 
naked  and  farrowed,  the  gm  openings  large,  and  hammedan  conntries,  who  calls  ^e  faithful  to 
tiie  branchiostegal  rays  broad  and  flat,  11  or  prayer  at  the  5  times  in  the  day  prescribed  by 
12 ;  tongue  thick  and  fleshy ;  behind  the  conir  the  Koran,  vis. :  at  dawn,  noon,  4  P.  M.,  sun- 
eal  teeth  of  the  jaws  are  flat  pavement-like  set,  and  nightfalL  He  commonly  stands  on 
ones ;  the  scales  are  homy  rather  than  osseous,  the  balcony  of  a  minaret  and  chants  in  a  loud 
flenble  and  rounded,  yet  presenting  bone  cor-  voice  the  following  formula:  ^'God  is  great! 
pnaeles  of  the  same  form  and  character  as  Upu  There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Mohammed  is 
aoti&uB  and  other  ganoids;  the  ventral  fins  are  the  prophet  of  Godt  Prayer  is  better  than 
median,  the  single  dorsal  long,  and  the  anal  sleep  1  Clome  to  prayer  l"  As  from  his  eleva> 
short;  the  caudal  comes  further  forward  above  tion  on  the  minaret  the  mues2dn  can  overlook 
than  below,  rounded,  giying  an  indication  of  the  roofs  and  the  interior  of  dwelUngs,  which 
tiie  heterocercal  tail.  The  larger  air  bladder  is  is  extremely  distasteful  to  the  jealous  orientalSi 
ceQular  and  lung-like,  communicating  with  the  it  is  usual  to  confer  the  office  on  blind  men ; 
oBsophagus ;  no  pancreatic  cnca ;  ova  dropping  and  many  curious  tales  are  current  in  the  East 
into  abdominal  cavity.  Of  about  10  species,  of  men  who  have  feigned  to  be  blind  in  order 
the  best  known  is  the  western  mud  fish  {A.  to  become  muezzins  to  wealthy  mosques. 
«s^  linn.),  from  1^  to  8  feet  long;  the  back  MUFTI,  a  Turkish  doctor  of  divinity,  or  of 
of  the  head  is  bluish  black,  the  sides  often  ob-  the  law  of  the  Koran.  There  is  one  in  every 
scurely  spotted  with  olive,  white  below,  and  large  town.  The  mufti  of  Constantinople,  or 
widi  a  black  spot  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  can-  grand  mufti,  called  also  Sheikhr^tl-hlam,  ^*  chief 
dal.  It  is  found  in  the  great  northern  lakes,  of  Islam,''  ia  the  head  of  the  Turkish  church, 
sooth  to  Carolina,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi;  He  takes  rank  immediately  after  the  grand 
It  is  Ihe  bowfin  of  Lake  Ohamplain,  the  dogfish  vizier,  and  has  great  authority  and  influence. 
cf  Lake  Erie,  and  ^e  marsh  fish  of  the  Oansr  Though  he  is  appointed  by  the  sultan  and  holds 
£ans;  it  feeds  on  crawflsh  and  other  crusta-  office  at  the  imperial  pleasure,  he  cannot  like 
eeans,  and  is  occasionally  eaten  by  the  Indians,  other  officers  be  legaUy  put  to  death  nor  strip- 
Ihis  may  include  several  species.  ped  of  his  property.  He  Is  the  chief  interpreter 
MUD  HEK.  See  Coot.  of  the  law,  and  formerly  no  person  could  be 
MUDQ-E,  WiLUAM,  an  English  engineer,  subjected  to  capital  punishment  without  his 
bom  in  Plymouth  in  1762,  £ed  in  London,  consent.  His  opinion  was  required  by  placing 
April  17,  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich,  before  him  a  written  statement  of  the  case  with 
entered  the  artillery,  served  on  the  continent,  fictitious  names;  and,  without  assigning  any 
and  after  Ms  return  to  England  became  assist-  reasons,  he  gave  his  judgment  by  writing  on 
ant  to  lieut.  Ool.  Williams,  whom  he  ultimately  the  document:  ^^He  shall  (or  shall  not)  be 
succeeded  as  superintendent  of  the  trigonomet-  punished ;"  or  in  a  doubtful  case:  **  God  knows 
rical  sorvey  of  England  imd  Wales.  In  1790  best.'*  The  reorganization  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
he  published,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Isaac  ernment,  and  the  establishment  of  a  ministry 
Dalby,  one  o^  his  associates,  the  first  volume  of  like  that  of  other  European  nations,  has  of  late 
'*  An  Account  of  tiie  Survey  from  the  Oom-  years  much  curtailed  tne  power  and  preroga- 
meneement  in  1784  to  the  End  of  the  Tear  tives  of  the  grand  mufti. 
1796."  The  2d  and  8d  volumes  of  this  work,  MOGGE,  Thxodob,  a  German  novelist,  bom 
eontinning  the  account  to  1809,  appeared  in  in  Berlin,  Nov.  8, 1806.    He  was  in  commercial 

1801  and  1811.  He  was  successively  promoted  and  military  life  previous  to  his  academical 
totheraokofcaptiun,nugor,  Heutenant-colonel,  studies.  Among  his  more  important  novels 
and  nuQor-general  in  the  army.  During  the  are :  Die  Vendierin  (8  vols.,  Berlin,  1887) ; 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  also  lieutenant-  Tdne&rin  und  QrMa  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1889) ; 
governor  of  the  militaiy  academy  at  Woolwich,  and  particularly  ToumUnt  Lcuverture  (4  vols.^ 

MUDIE,  BoBEBT,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  1840),  which  g^ves  graphic  descrip- 

l'orfiffshire,June28, 1777,  died  in  London,  April  tions  of  the  struggle  in  Hayti.     Among  his 

20,  1842.    He  was  entirely  self-^ucated.    In  more  recent  productions  are  Der  WeihnachU* 

1802  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Gaelic  and  Abend  (Berlin,  1858),  and  AJ^Ma  (1854).  The 
teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Inverness  academy,  latter,  a  Norwegian  and  Lapland  tale,  was  trans- 
la  1820  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  latedintoEngluhbyEdward  Joy  Morris  (Phila- 
reporter  for  the '*  Morning  Chronicle,^' but  was  delphia,  1854;  4th  ed.,  1858),  and  a  French 
afterward  involved  in  dlfficnlties,  and  his  career  translation  of  it  is  included  in  the  Collection 
ended  unhappily.  He  is  said  to  have  written  dm  meiUeure  romane  etrangen  (Paris,  1857). 
snd  published  over  80  volumes,  of  which  his  An  English  translation  of  his  *' Switzerland^" 
▼orlu  on  natural  history  and  philosophy  are  edited  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,  was  published  in 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting.  The  prin-  London  in  1848.  He  was  in  1850  one  of  the 
dpd  of  these  are :  '*The  British  Naturalist;"  founders  of  the  Berliner  NatumdUeitung,  and 
^The  Featherad  Tribee  of  the  British  Isles;"  for  some  time  oanduoted  its  literary  department. 
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BIb  novel  Avro  Bpang^  treating  of  Horvegfaa  1774  thbd  minister  and  assistant  to  bis  fftther, 

life,  was  published  in  1860.  then  pastor  of  the  Philadelphia  congregation* 

MUGGLETON,  Ludowiok,  an  English  fansr  During  the  oocnpation  of  Philadelpma  bj  the 
tic,  who  in  coivjanction  with  John  Reeve  fonnd--  British  in  1777,  he  retired  to  ue  country, 
ed  the  sect  of  the  Muggletonians,  bom  in  1609,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  hot- 
died  in  March,  1698.  In  1661,  abandoning  his  any.  In  1780  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
trade,  that  of  a  tailor,  ho  proclaimed  himiBelf  at  Lancaster,  and  tiiere  remained  till  his  death, 
and  Reeve  the  "two  last  witnesses^'  mentioned  His  scientiflo  attainments  were  extensive,  but 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  armed  with  power  to  in  botany  he  was  especially  dUstmgnished.  He 
prophesy  and  to  punish  men.  They  commence  became  a  member  of  the  American  philosophical 
their  mission  by  denouncing  all  religious  sects,  society  in  1786,  of  the^dfeZZM^kz/liVa^tl^TrMAtfn- 
especially  Ranters  and  Quakers.  Lil656ap-  <20r  JV0vn<20  in  Berlin  in  1798,  of  the  pmlosophi- 
peared  an  exposition  of  their  doctrines  under  cal  and  physical  societies  of  Gdttingen  in  1802, 
the  title  of  "The  Divine  Looking  Glass."  They  and  of  various  other  associations  in  Sweden 
held  that  God  has  the  body  of  a  man,  that  there  and  Germany.  His  chief  works  are :  Cataloffu$ 
is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Trinity,  and  Plantarum  America  Septeatrianalis  (Lancas- 
that  God,  descending  to  earth  and  suffering  on  ter,  1818),  and  DescHptio  Uherior  Orammiufik 
the  cross,  left  Elias  as  his  vicegerent  in  heaven  MUHLENBRUOH,  Chbibkeak  Fbdedbich,  a 
during  his  absence.  They  were  attacked  by  German  jurist,  bom  at  Rostock,  Oct.  8, 1785, 
William  Penn  in  a  book  called  "  The  Kew  Wit-  died  in  Gattingen,  July  17, 1843.  He  was  suc^ 
nesses  proved  Old  Heretics."  Muggleton  was  cessively  professor  at  Rostock,  Grei&walde,  KO- 
arraigned  at  the  Old  B<u^ey  for  blasphemy  in  nigsberg,  Halle,  and  from  1888  till  his  death  at 
1676.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his  works  Gdttingen.  He  ranks  among  the  most  eminent 
was  published  in  1756.  In  1882  another  edi-  jurists  of  the  present  century.  Among  his 
tion  appeared  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  included  works  axe:  l)oetrinaFandeetarumCEailey  182^ 
not  merely  his  own  rhapsodies,  but  also  those  '5),  and  Zehrhieh  des  Fandehtenremts  (1886-^7), 
of  his  coa^utor  Reeve,  together  with  several  whidb^ave  passed  through  many  editions, 
tracts  by  others  of  the  sect  MUHLENBURG,  a  W.  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded 

MUHLENBERG.  I.  Pktkb,  a  mi^or-general  N.  E.  by  Green  river  and  W.  by  Pond  river,  its 

in  the  American  revolutionary  army,  son  of  principal  branch;  area,  480  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.D,,  the  found-  1850,  9,809,  of  whom  1,622  were  slaves.    The 

er  of  the  German  Lutheran  cnurch  in  America,  surface  is  hilly  and  the  soil  generally  fertile, 

bom  at  Trappe,  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  1,  It  contains  coal  and  iron  mines  near  Green 

1746,  died  near  Philadelphia,  Oct.  1, 1807.    He  river.    The  productions  in  1850  were  495,828 

was  educated  for  the  ministry,  was  ordained  in  bushels  of  Indian  com,  74,020  of  oats,  685,050 

England,  and  preached  at  Woodstock,  Ya.  His  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  20,250  of  wool.     There 

last  sermon  was  upon  the  duties  men  owe  their  were  10  grist  miUs,  6  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  and 

country ;  and  saymg :  "  There  is  a  time  for  all  87  churches.    Capital,  Greenville, 

things — a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  fight —  MCHLHAUSEK,  a  town  of  Prassia^  ^vince 

and  now  is  the  time  to  fight,^'  he  stripp^  off  of  Saxony,  on  the  TJnstmtt,  20  m.  N.  W.from 

his  gown  after  the  service,  appeared  in  full  uni>  Erftirt;  pop.  about  14,000.    It  is  surrounded 

form,  read  his  commission  as  colonel,  and  form-  with  walls,  and  was  formerly  a  free  city  of  the 

ed  a  re^ment  among  his  parishioners.    He  empire.    It  is  chiefly  memorable  for  having 

participated  in  several  battles,  was  made  briea-  been  the  head-quarters  of  MUnzer,  the  leader 

dier-general  in  1777,  and  major-seneral  at  Sie  of  the  peasants'  war,  and  the  scene  of  his  exe- 

dose  of  the  revolution.    After  the  war  he  re-  cution  in  1525. 

moved  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  elected  MOHLHAUSEN,  a  town  of  France.    See 

a  member  of  the  supreme  executive  council,  Mulhoubb. 

and  in  1785  became  vice-president  of  the  com-  MULATTO  (Sp.  mulato^  from  mulo^  a  mule), 
monwcalth.  He  served  as  representative  in  the  offspring  ofparents  one  ofwhom  is  black  and 
congress  from  1789  to  1791,  from  1793  to  1795,  the  other  white.  The  mulatto  is  of  yellowish 
and  from  1799  to  1801.  In  1801  he  was  elect-  color  with  frizzled  hair,  and  in  features  and  dis- 
ed  U.  S.  senator,  but  resigned  the  next  year,  position  exhibits  commonly  more  resemblance 
and  was  appointed  supervisor  of  the  revenue  to  the  white  than  to  the  black  race.  Mulattoes 
for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania.  From  1808  are  numerous  in  the  United  States,  and  are  still 
till  his  death  he  held  the  office  of  collector  of  more  abundant  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Span- 
the  port  of  Philadelphia.  H.  Hxnbt  Ebnst,  ish  and  Portuguese  America.  In  the  old  world 
DJ).,  an  American  clergyman  and  botanist,  many  individual  mulattoes  are  found  in  Turkey, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  Provi-  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  and  on  all  the  coasts 
dence^  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  17, 1758,  of  Africa.  In  south  Africa  the  people  called 
died  m  Lancaster,  May  28, 1815.  At  the  age  the  Griquas  are  mulattoes,  descended  on  one 
of  10  he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Halle  in  side  from  the  Dutch  and  on  the  other  from 
Germany,  and  remained  there  till  1770,  pursu-  the  Hottentots.  In  northern  Africa  the  pop- 
ing a  course  of  literary  and  theological  study,  ulation  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Barbary  States 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  America,  was  or-  has  been  from  remote  antiquity  to  a  great  de- 
dained  by  the  Lutheran  synod,  and  became  in  gree  of  mulatto  origin.    The  republic  of  Po- 


HULBEBBY  MDLDBB                      IS 

iiiiiii«a  in  the  ialAiid  of  Hajti,  the  oldest  cWU-  dally  in  the  yonziger  plants,  are  large,  from  4 
ized  commonity  in  the  western  hemisphere,  is  to  12  inches  long,  partially  lobed,  unequally 
almost  entirely  composed  of  mulattoes.  crenate,  serrate,  and  home  on  petioles  an  incu 
MULBERRY,  the  name  of  rarions  trees  and  long,  having  lance-linear  stipules  at  their  hases. 
their  fruit,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ttr-  The  fruit,  when  mature,  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
tieoMA,  and  constituting  a  group  by  themselyes.  color,  but  sometimes  inclining  to  a  dark  pur- 
The  black  or  common  mmber^  {morm  mgru^  pie  tint.    It  is  a  native  of  Ohina  and  Persia, 
liim.)  is  a  deddaous  tree,  native  of  Persia,  aud  was  introduced  into  England  with  the 
growing  from  20  to  80  feet  high,  with  an  ir-  blade  mulberry,  and  into  America  about  a  cen- 
ngolarly  branching  top,  cultivc^bed  in  England  tury  since.    The  foliage  of  the  white  mulberry 
ever  since  1548.   The  leaves  are  broadly  heart-  is  preferred  hi  the  raising  of  tiie  silkworm,  al- 
flhaped,  unequally  serrate,  and  very  rough ;  the  though  the  other  species  will  answer  if  their 
frdt  is  sesnle,  of  a  dark  purple  color,  and,  leaves  are  young  and  tender.    A  variety  with 
thoufffa  called  a  berry,  is  in  feust  a  spike,  com-  larger  foliage  and  of  a  smaller  sized  stem  was 
posed  of  the  succulent,  conglomerated  axes,  in  much  repute  some  years  since,  known  as  the 
edycsB,  and  carpels.    The  flowers  of  the  mul-  many-stemmed  mulberry  {M.  multieaulis)^  and 
Iwrry  tree  are  either  monoecious  or  dicsdous,  attracted  universal  attention.    It  was  describ- 
snd  bave  a  4-parted  calypc,  ovate  sepals,  4  sta-  ed  by  Kenrick  ("  New  American  Orchardist," 
nwittjthefilamentsofwhichelastically  expand,  Boston,  1885)  as  differing  from  all  others  in  the 
an  9nrj  of  2  cells,  one  of  which  disappears,  property  which  the  roots  possessed  of  throw- 
aod  3  ilMform  styles.    It  is  asserted  that  this  mg  up  numerous  flexibly  stalks,  for  the  great 
ipedes  lives  for  a  long  time,  individual  sped-  length  which  these  stalks  acquired  in  a  short 
flunsof  thetree  being  known  in  England  more  space  of  time,  for  the  facility  of  propagation 
than  800  years  old.   Its  roots  are  equally  tena-  from  cuttings  and  layers,  and  for  die  thinness 
dons  of  life.   The  andents  seem  to  have  been  and  succulency  of  the  leaves ;  in  a  rich  and 
acqnsmted  with  the  spedes,  it  beins  mentioned  humid  soil  its  growth  was  extremdy  rapid,  and 
by  Ovid  and  Pliny,  the  latter  calling  it  the  prolonged  to  a  late  period  in  the  autumn.    Its 
*^  wisest  of  trees,"  because  it  is  so  slow  in  put-  fruit  is  said  to  be  edible,  and  is  probably  simi- 
ting  jforth  its  leaves.    Mention  is  likewise  made  lar  to  that  of  the  white  mulberry. — The  paper 
of  it  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.    Shakespeare^s  mulberry  (Broiuaonetia  paflpyfifera^  Yentenat) 
mulberry,  which  was  planted  in  his  garden  at  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  a  few 
Ifew  Place,  Stratford,  was  the  black  mulberry,  years  ago  as  a  shade  tree ;  but  on  account*  of  its 
as  Is  well  ascertained.    The  black  mulberry  is  producing  so  many  suckers  from  its  roots,  it 
cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  very  whole-  was  soon  considered  unfit  for  the  purpose.    Its 
some  and  palatable.    When  to  be  used  at  the  trunk  readies  to  the  height  of  about  25  feet ; 
dessert,  it  should  be  freshly  gathered  and  be  its  leaves  are  mostly  undivided,  roundish  ovate 
so  ripe  as  to  drop  from  the  tree.    Erom  the  or  subcordate,  rough  above,  downy  beneath, 
fruit  a  simp  is  prepared,  thought  excellent  for  8  to  8  inches  long,  supported  by  petioles  1  to 
sore  throats;  and  sometimes  its  juice  is  mixed  8  inches  in  lengtii ;  the  flowers  are  dioecious, 
with  that  of  apples,  forming  a  deep  port-wine-  the  staminate  being  in  a  sort  of  loose  aments, 
colored  beverage  known  as  mulberry  dder.  and  the  pistillate  in  dense  clustered  heads. 
The  black  mulberry  grows  very  well  as  &r  From  tJie  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  a  kind  of 
north  as  Massadiusetts,  and  Downing  mentions  tough  paper,  used  as  a  substitute  for  cloth,  is 
it  as  thriving  on  the  Hudson  river  80  miles  prepared  by  the  South  sea  islanders.     The 
above  the  d^  of  New  York.    It  may  be  prop*  India  or  Ohina  paper,  used  for  taking  proo& 
agated  frx>m  seeds,  cuttings,  or  layers,  the  of  engravings,  is  also  made  of  the  inner  bark, 
last  being  the  surest  and  best  way,  as  thereby  The  wood  however  is  soft,  spongy,  and  of  little 
the  finest  varieties  having  monoecious  flow-  value.    The  Japanese,  according  to  Kumpfer, 
ers  can  be  secured.    It  thrives  best  in  a  light,  reduce  tiie  bark  to  a  soft  pulp  and  dry  it  in 
rich,  and  moderatdy  dry  soil. — ^The  red  mul-  sheets,  somewhat  like  the  old  mode  of  Euro- 
berry  (Jf.  m^o,  Liim.)  is  a  native  species,  with  pean  paper  making. 

large,  roogh,  heart-ovate,  serrate  (and  on  the  MIILDER,  Gebabd  JoHAinnss,  a  Dutch  chem- 

younger  woots,  lobed)  leaves,  and  dark  purple  ist,  bom  in  Utrecht  in  1802.    He  studied  medl- 

frmt,  found  wild  in  rich  woods  from  New  cine  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1825  es- 

Englaod  to  Illinois  and  southward.    Its  stem  tablished  himself  in  Amsterdam  as  a  practising 

rises  to  the  height  of  15  to  25  feet  or  even  more,  physician.    In  1827  he  was  appointed  lecturer 

with  numerous  spreading  branches  at  the  sum-  on  botany  and  chemistry  in  the  medical  school 

nut    Its  flowers  are  greenish,  small,  and  nu-  of  Amsterdam,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1880 

meroDs.    Its  wood  is  exceedingly  durable,  and  because  his  practice  absorbed  his  time.  In  1841 

valued  for  TpalHng  posts.    Its  firuit,  according  he  became  professor  of  chemistry  at  Utrecht,  a 

to  Darhngton,  is  more  admired  than  that  of  position  which  he  still  holds.    His  chief  work 

ttiy  other  speciee. — ^The  white  mulberry  (if.  is  his  *'  Obemistry  of  Yegetable  and  Animal 

wkkj  Linn.)  is  an  adventitious  tree  from  Eu-  Physiology,"  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 

npe,  becoming  naturalized  around  houses.   Its  Fromber^,  in  which  he  deduced  as  the  result 

fltem  attains  the  hcoght  of  20  to  25  feet,  and  of  a  number  of  original  mquiries  the  existence 

is0  a  maeh  branching  top.    Its  leaves,  espe-  in  ammals  of  a  substance  wnidi  he  calls  *'pro- 
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teine,*^  wbidh  they  deriye  ready  fonned  from  and  Earl  Holgraye,  aerred  with  distinctioii  m 
plants,  llie  results  of  this  disoovery  are  an«  the  British  army  dmring  the  American  war. 
nonnoed  by  Dr.  Johnston,  ia  an  introduction  to  MULGBAVE,  John  uheffield,  earl  oi^  mar- 
the  English  edition  of  Mulder's  work,  to  be  as  qnis  of  Normanby  and  duke  of  Buckingham- 
follows:  ^'  1.  That  this  proteine  formed  the  snire,  an  English  statesman  and  poet,  bom  in 
basis  of  a  large  group  of  animal  substances^  1649,  died  Feb.  24,  1721.  He  was  mostly  self- 
the  albuminous  group,  comprising  fibrine,  albu-  educated.  At  the  age  of  17  he  volunteered  in 
men,  caseine,  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye,  the  navy,  but  did  not  see  an  action,  and  soon 
the  hair,  horn,  ^bo.  2.  That  in  these  substances  after  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop 
the  proteine  was  combined  with  oxygen,  sul-  of  horse.  In  1672  he  entered  the  nayy  again, 
phur,  or  phosphorus,  or  with  two  of  these  sailed  under  Lord  Ossory,  and  was  shortly  pro- 
bodies,  or  with  all  the  three;  and  that  the  pro-  moted  to  the  command  of  a  ship ;  but  forsook 
portions  of  these  separate  elements  determmed  the  sea  a  second  time  and  raised  a  regiment  of 
the  spedal  qualities  of  each  compound  of  the  foot,  of  which  he  acted  as  colonel  during  the 
albuminous  group.  8.  That  the  sap  and  leavea,  Dutch  war.  He  entered  the  French  service  to 
but  especially  the  seeds  of  plants,  contamed  learn  the  art  of  war  under  Turenne,  and  on  hia 
proteine  in  combination  with  sulphur  and  phoa-  return  to  England  was  appointed  lieutenant  of 
phorus  as  it  is  found  in  the  animal  body ;  and  Yorkshire  and  governor  of  Hull ;  but  having 
that  the  gluten  of  wheat,  the  legumine  of  the  presumed  to  aspire  for  the  hand  of  the  princess 
bean,  and  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally  Anne,  the  king  sent  him  in  1680  to  relieve  Tan- 
which  are  found  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  were  gier  from  the  Moors,  with  the  intention,  it 
compounds  of  this  kind.  4.  That  these  sub-  was  said,  that  he  should  perish  in  the  leaky  ves- 
stances  were  formed  by  the  plant  out  of  the  sel  which  carried  him.  On  his  return  he  was 
food  drawn  by  its  several  parts  from  the  air  restored  to  favor,  and  on  the  accession  of  James 
and  frt)m  the  soil;  that  it  produced  them  for  U.  was  made  lord  chamberlain  and  admitted  to 
the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  digestive  labor,  the  privy  council  and  the  high  commission.  He 
so  to  speak,  of  the  animal,  of  supplying  it  with  made  his  submission  to  William  of  Orange,  was 
food  fitted  directly  to  form  and  nourish  its  mus-  created  marquis  of  Normanby  in  1694,  after- 
oular  and  albuminous  parts ;  and  that  the  ani-  ward  obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  became 
mal  received  its  whole  supply  of  the  raw  ma-  lord  privy  seal  (1702),  and  lord  lieutenant  of 
terial  out  of  which  these  piu*ts  were  to  be  built  the  north  riding  of  Yorkshire  under  Queen 
un  from  the  vegetable  food  on  which  it  lived."  Anne,  and  in  1707  was  made  first  duke  of  Nor- 
Ijie  publication  of  this  discovery  involved  Mul-  manby  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire.  Tbrough 
der  in  a  controversy  with  Liebig,  who  doubt-  jealousy  of  Marlborough  he  resigned  the  privy 
ed  the  existence  of  proteine  as  an  independent  seal  and  joined  in  a  tnotion  for  inviting  the 
diemical  compound ;  his  reply  to  the  latter  has  princess  Sophia  to  England.  On  the  diange  of 
been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Fromberg.  ministry  in  1710  he  became  lord  chamberlain 
MULE.  See  Ass.  of  the  household.  Under  George  I.  he  held  no 
MULGBAYE  or  Miixb  Islajsds,  a  group  in  office. — ^Like  Montague  and  some  other  titled 
the  southern  part  of  the  Badack  chain,  which  rhymesters  of  the  period,  Lord  Mulgrave  h  best 
forms  the  eastern  part  of  the  Marshall  archi-  known  by  what  is  really  his  slightest  claim  to 
pelago  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean.  Their  extent  is  be  remembered.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
not  very  well  determined,  but  the  surrounding  **  Essay  on  Satire,"  which  he  is  thought  by  some 
reefs  have  been  examined  for  about  40  m.,  and  to  have  written  in  coi]g unction  w^ith  Dryden, 
after  a  careftd  search  only  one  pass  for  ships  and  for  which  Dryden  received  a  beating  at  the 
and  another  for  boats  could  be  found.  Some  instigation  of  the  earl  of  Bochester,  though  he 
of  the  islands  are  mere  coral  rocks  covered  by  probably  had  no  hand  in  it  beyond  revising  it. 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  but  nearly  all  have  deep  Lord  Mulgrave's"  Essay  on  Poetry"  was  praised 
water  close  to  the  ree&.  When  they  reach  the  by  Dryden  and  Pope,  but  is  now  forgotten, 
level  of  the  water,  however,  they  become,  like  MULHOUSE,  MtJHLHAusKzr,  or  MiiLHAUSXH*, 
the  islands  already  formed,  covered  by  sand  and  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Haut- 
vegetation.  Some  of  them  are  of  considerable  Bhin,  on  the  HI,  804  m.  S.  E.  fnmi  Paris,  19  nu 
size,  and  have  clumps  of  cocoanut  and  bread-  W.  from  Basel,  and  70  m.  from  Strasbourg ;  pop. 
fruit  trees.  in  1856,  29,674.  It  consists  of  an  old  and  a 
MULGBAYE,  OoKSTAimznc  John  PniPPfi,  new  town;  the  former  upon  an  island,  the 
baron,  an  English  navigator,  bom  in  1744,  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  the  HI.  Since  the 
died  in  1792.  He  early  entered  the  British  beginning  of  the  present  century  Mulhouse 
navy,  commanded  a  north-east  arctic  explor-  has  become  one  of  the  important  seats  of  in- 
ing  expedition  in  1778,  and  returned  the  same  dustry  in  France.  Upward  of  7,000  persona 
year  i^er  having  reached  lat  80°  48'  N.,  from  the  country  now  daily  resort  for  employ- 
beyond  which  an  impenetrable  field  of  ice  ment  to  the  town.  An  entirely  new  quarter 
stretched  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  Lord  Mul-  has  recently  sprung  up,  chiefly  peopled  by 
grave  was  afterward  commissioner  of  the  ad-  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
miralty.  He  nublished  a  ^'Journal  of  a  Voyage  prints  and  muslins.  Cotton  printing  was  first 
toward  the  North  Pole'^  (London,  1774).  His  introduced  there  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
brother,  afterward  created  Viscount  Normanby  tnry  by  Samuel  Eoechlin,  whose  descendants 
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are  Btill^  under  the  firm  of  Koechlin  brotliers,  ezserted  on  «  pedicel  aboat  an  hicli  long,  wMdh 

at  the  head  of  the  principal  mannfiictiires.   The  renders  the  spike  lighter  and  more  open ;  the 

Kaghelin  spinning  fiictory  employs  nearly  100,-  color  of  the  flowers  is  either  a  bright  yellow 

000  Epindles.    Most  of  the  mannfaotarers  of  or  white  tinted  with  purplish.    The  moth  mnl- 

Mnlhonse  received  medals  at  the  French  exhi-  lein  has  become  a  rather  fkmiliar  weed  in  Penn- 

bition  of  1855.    The  prosperity  of  the  town  is  srlvania;  in  Massachusetts  it  is  only  seen  by 

fapidly  increasing.    Mnlhouse  and  its  territory  the  wayside  as  an  estray  from  some  garden, 

once  formed  part  of  the  8wiss  confederation,  Under  cnltiyation  it  blossoms  from  July  till 

but  were  united  to  France  in  1798.  the  early  frosts,  and  is  esteemed  as  a  border 

MULL,  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  forming  plant,  the  white  flowering  yariety  being  pre- 

part  of  Argyleshire,  is  rituated  in  the  Atlantio  ferred.   The  white  mullein  (  F.  ly^nUis,  Linn.) 

ocean,  and  8ex>arated  from  the  mainland  by  a  is  an  adventitious  plant  from  Europe,  and  is  to 

narrow  strait  tenned  the  sound  of  Mull ;  area,  be  found  in  some  localities  by  the  roadsides  in 

801  aq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,869.    The  coast  is  Pennsylvania  and  in  sandy  fields  in  portions  of 

rocky,  and  deeoly  indented.    The  surface  is  the  state  of  New  York ;  its  stem  and  branches 

monntunous^  Benmore,  its  highest  summit,  are  angled  above,  and  clothed  with  a  thin, 

attamiiig  an  altitude  of  8,168  feet.    The  most  powdery  woolliness;  its  leaves  are  ovate,  acute, 

remarkable  natural  objects  are  the  caverns  and  not  decurrent,  green  on  their  upper  sur&oe; 

baaaltie  columns  and  arches  that  occur  around  its  flowers  are  usually  yellow,  and  are  borne 

its  sboresw    The  soil  is  chiefly  devoted  to  pas-  on  a  pyramidal  panicle.    This  species  is  said 

tm^age.    Herring  and  white  fish  are  caught  off  to  hybridize  freelv  with  the  common  mullein, 

the  coasts.    Mull  is  subdivided  into  8  parishes,  There  are  sevenu  other  species  of  9erba$ewnj 

and  contains  several  villages,  the  most  impor-  some  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  gardens 

tant  of  which  is  Tobermory  near  the  K  £.  ex>  on  account  of  their  flowers.    Persoon  enumer- 

tremity  of  the  island.  ates  as  many  as  25  growing  spontaneously  in 

MULLEIN,  the  name  of  biennial  herbs  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe. 

&e  genus  venaieum,  belonging  to  the  natural  MULLER,  Albxbt  A.,  an  American  clergy> 

order  of  acrophutariaeeas^  having  a  persistent  man  and  poet,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  about 

calyx,  an  irregular,  personate  corolla,  5  sta-  1800.    He  was  educated  in  that  city,  and  pub- 

meua,  the  5th  being  destitute  of  anther,  or  only  hshed  in  1825  a  volume  of  poems  which  at* 

3  stamens,  the  2a  pair  being  suppressed  or  tracted  much  attention.    One  of  his  lyrics,  after 

abortive.    The  common  mullein  ( V,  thapmi^  being  generally  copied  by  the  newspapers,  was 

Linn.)  is  a  tall  plant,  introduced  from  Europe,  finally  adopted  into  the  early  American  edi- 

and  growing  universally  upon  thin,  sandy,  and  tions  of  Moore^s  sacred  or  Hebrew  melodies,  of 

sterile  soils,  marking  by  its  excessive  abundance  which  it  formed  the  opening  poem.    He  after- 

a  negligent  husbandry.    The  lobes  of  the  co-  ward  went  to  the  soutn-west,  and  all  traces  of 

roUa  are  only  a  little  unequal ,  the  stamens  are  him  have  been  lost. 

5  in  number,  all  the  filaments  of  which,  or  at  MDLLER,  Ohablxs  Louis,  a  French  painter, 
least  the  8  upper,  are  woolly ;  the  style  is  flat-  bom  in  Paris^  Dec.  27, 1815.  He  studied  with 
tened  at  its  apex ;  the  capsule  is  ovoid  or  glo-  Ck)gniet  and  m  the  school  of  fine  arts,  and  first 
bose,  and  filled  with  numerous,  rugose-pitted  exhibited  in  1887;  from  1850  to  1858  he  was 
seeds.  The  flowers  are  conroicuoiuly  showy,  director  of  the  manufactory  of  Gobelin  tapes- 
in  a  dense  terminal  spike,  and  of  a  handsome  tries.  Among  his  chief  works  are  the  ^'Mar* 
bri^t  yellow  color.  The  entire  plant  is  cover-  trydom  of  St.  Bartholomew,^*  tiie  ^^  Massacre 
ed  with  a  hairy,  tomentose  pubescence,  which  of  the  Innocents,'*  "Prunavera,"  ^'Lady  Mao- 
renders  the  large  radical  leaves  soft,  like  the  beth,**  and  the  ^^  Appeal  of  the  Victims  of  the 
doth  of  velvet ;  the  hairs  are  stellate,  each  hair  Bei^  of  Terror ;"  the  last,  a  large  piece  con- 
compoeed  of  7  primary  rays  with  smaller  and  taimng  many  portraits  of  historical  persons^  is 
more  ddicate  intermediate  ones.  The  proper-  his  most  powerftil  work.  Another  large  his- 
ties  of  the  mullein,  according  to  Lindley,  are  torical  picture  by  him,  entitled  Vite  Fem* 
poisonous  in  the  seeds  and  flowers ;  the  foliage  p&reur^  illustrating  an  episode  in  the  battle  be- 
is  acrid  and  bitterish.  As  a  domestic  remedy  fore  Paris,  March  80, 1814,  attracted  much  at- 
in  sore  throat,  the  broader  leaves  are  dried  and  tention  at  the  great  exposition  of  1855,  and  se- 
bound  around  the  throat  to  produce  a  slight  cured  for  the  painter  a  medal  of  the  first  class, 
local  irritation.  Were  it  not  for  its  rapidity  in  To  distinguish  him  firom  the  numerous  painters 
covering  neglected  fields  by  the  vegetating  of  its  of  his  name,  he  is  called  ^'  MflUer  of  Paris.^* 
innumerable  seeds  falling  around,  the  mullein  M&LLER,  Fimn>BioH,  a  German  painter  and 
might  be  more  esteemed  on  account  of  its  com-  poet,  born  in  Orenznach  in  1750,  died  in  Rome, 
manding  and  showy  exterior,  ttid  perhaps  hold  April  28,  1825.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
a  place  in  the  garden.  The  moth  mullein  (  V,  painting  and  copperplate  engraving,  and  in  his 
UattariOf  Linn.)  has  a  stem  2  to  5  feet  high;  18th year  publisned  several  collections  of  etch- 
its  leaves  are  2  to  6  inches  long,  the  lower  dif-  ings,  whicn  attracted  much  attention  from  their 
fering  in  shape  from  the  upper,  which  are  ses-  originality.  In  1776  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
sfle  and  clasping,  whOe  the  former  are  petio-  studied  the  works  of  Michd  Angelo ;  but  his 
Isto  and  sometimes  pinnatifid ;  its  flowers  are  taste  for  the  grotesque  constantly  increased  and 
h^rue  upon  a  longyleaiy  raceme;  eschfioweris  gave  a  fiantastio  character  to  his  productioiia. 
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He  staii^  higher  ae  a  poet  than  an  enarayer;  iag.    It  is  one  of  the  finest  aohievements  of  his 

he  wrote  idyu,  romanoes,  hallads,  and  dramas,  art.    MtQler  engraved  only  18  plates. 

He  was  nsnally  called  ^'  Mtlller  the  Painter."  MuLLEB,  Johannes,  a  German  physiologist, 

Mt^LLER,  Gebhabd  f  bdedbioh,  a  German  bom  in  Ooblentz,  July  14, 1801,  died  in  Berlin, 
traveller  and  historian,  bom  in  Herford,  West-  April  28, 1858.  He  stndied  in  the  gymnasium 
l^ialia,  in  1705,  died  in  Moscow  in  Oct.  1788.  of  his  native  city  until  1819,  inten£ng  to  be- 
He  studied  at  Leipsic,  was  recommended  by  come  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Prof.  Mencke,  one  of  his  teachers,  to  the  Bus-  In  that  year  he  removed  to  the  university  of 
sian  government,  and  filled  various  o£Sces  in  Bonn,  where  he  conceived  such  an  enthusiasni 
the  a^emy  founded  by  Peter  the  Great.  In  for  the  pursuit  of  science,  that,  following  the 
1780  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history,  and  example  of  Boerhaave  and  Cuvier,  he  aban- 
the  same  year  made  a  tour  through  Germany,  '  doned  his  theological  studies  and  determined  to 
HoUuid,  and  Endand.  In  1788  he  accompanied  become  a  physician.  At  the  age  of  21  he  took 
the  expedition  of  Gmelin  and  De  Lisle  to  Sibe-  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  went  to  Berlin  to  fin- 
ria,  and  returned  in  Feb.  1748,  having  spent  ish  his  studies  and  pass  his  state  examination, 
nearly  10  years  in  studying  the  geography  and  Here,  under  the  influence  of  Hegel  and  of  Bu- 
antiquities  of  that  country.  In  1747  he  was  ap-  dolphi,  he  was  induced  to  r^ect  the  theory  of 
pointed  historiographer  of  the  Russian  empira,  Schelling,  which  "traced  back  all  phenomena 
m  1754  secretary  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  to  the  idea  of  the  absolute,*'  and  widi  reference 
1766  keeper  of  the  archives  at  Moscow,  and  to  which  his  previous  studies  had  been  con- 
afterward  was  made  councillor  of  state  and  in-  ducted,  and  to  recognize  no  system  of  physiol- 
vested  with  the  order  of  Vladimir.  The  work  ogy  which  is  not  founded  upon  a  severe  philo- 
by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  "  Collections  sophical  observation  of  nature.  Beturmng  to 
for  the  History  of  Bussia"  (9  vols.,  l782-'64).  Bonn  in  1824,  he  was  appointed  a  Privatdo- 
He  also  wrote  a  description  of  Siberia,  an  ac-  eefU  or  tutor  in  the  university,  in  which  capa* 
count  of  travels  and  mscoveries  made  by  the  city  he  lectured  on  general  and  comparative 
Bussians,  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Cossacks,  anatomy,  physiology  and  embryology,  general 
and  many  other  works.  He  has  been  called  the  pathologjr  and  pathological  anatomy,  and  at  one 
fiither  of  Bussian  history.  MOller  wrote  French,^  time  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear.  His 
Latin,  Bussian,  and  German  with  equal  ease.  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  study  and  experi- 

MOLLEB,  Johann  Gotthabd  vok,  a  G«r-  ments,  and  he  even  attempted  to  a  limited  ex* 
man  engraver,  bom  in  Bemhausen,  near  Stutt-  tent  to  practise  medicine.  Under  such  amulti- 
gart,  May  4, 1747,  died  in  Stuttgart,  March  14^  plicity  of  pursuits  his  health  gave  way,  but  by 
1880.  He  was  educated  as  an  engraver  in  Paris  the  aid  of  the  government  he  was  enabled  to 
under  Wille,  and  in  1802  was  appointed  profes-  restore  it  by  travel  and  relaxation ;  and  upon 
sor  of  engraving  in  the  academy  of  arts  in  his  return  to  Bonn  in  1826  he  was  advanced  to 
Stuttgart.  His  prints  do  not  exceed  88  in  the  rank  of  extraordinary  professor  of  physiol- 
number.  Among  the  best  are  the  "  Battle  of  ogy  and  anatomy  in  the  university,  and  in 
Bunker  Hill,^'  after  Trumbull's  picture,  Ba*  1880  to  that  of  professor.  In  1888,  a  few  months 
phael's  Madonna  deUa  Beggiola.  a  St  Catharine  after  the  death  of  Budolphi,  although  but  81 
with  two  angels  after  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  and  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair 
portraits  of  Louis  XY I.  and  Schiller. — Johanh  of  anatomy  vacated  by  mm  at  Berlin,  and  which 
f^OKDBioH  WiLHKLM,  SOU  of  the  preceding,  bom  was  ^en  considered  the  first  in  that  department 
in  Stuttgart  in  1782,  died  near  Pima,  Saxony,  of  science  in  Europe.  In  this  position  he  re- 
May  8.  1816.  After  a  careful  art  training  mained  until  the  close  of  his  life,  ranking  among 
under  his  faOier,  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  the  first  of  living  physiologists,  and  giving  the 
studies  in  Paris,  where  in  1808  he  executed  the  direction  to  the  study  of  medicine  in  Berlin 
^^St.  John  about  to  write  the  Bevelation,"  after  and  probably  throughout  Germany.  To  the 
Domeniohino,  and  "  Adam  and  Eve  under  the  effect  of  his  publications  may  in  a  great  meae- 
Tree  of  Life,"  after  BaphaeL  In  1809  he  re-  ure  be  ascribed  tiie  recognition  of  medicine 
oeived  a  commission  from  Bittner.  a  print  seller  as  one  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  generally 
of  Dvesden,  to  engrave  Baphael^s  famous  Ma*  passed  his  vacations  in  exploring  the  shores  of 
donna  di  San  Siito  in  the  Dresden  galley,  the  Mediterranean  or  other  coasts  of  Europe, 
which  employed  him  during  the  remainder  of  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  people  on 
bis  life.  As  the  plate  proceeded  toward  com-  the  coast  of  Trieste,  Nice,  Messina,  and  other 
pletion  his  interest  in  it  seemed  to  increase;  places,  who  called  him  the  Ulustrisdmo pro/e^ 
and  finally,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his  9oro  Tedesco,  He  barely  escaped  with  his  life  in 
friends,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  its  ex-  1858,  while  travelling  over  the  St  Gotthard,  and 
ecution,  neglecting  health  and  the  ordinary  again  in  1865  in  a  voyage  from  Bergen  to  Hun- 
duties  of  life.  In  1814  he  removed  to  Dresden  burg,  when  firom  a  collision  one  of  his  pupUs, 
and  accepted  a  professorship  of  engraving  in  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  was  lost  with  many  others. 
the  academy  there;  but  when  the  plate  was  MtQler  was  a  heavily  built  man  of  middle  sizcL 
oompleted  the  overtasked  powers  of  the  artist  of  great  muscular  strength,  and  strongly  marked 
yielded  suddenly  with  the  cessation  of  his  la-  features.  His  benevolence  was  equal  to  the 
DOTS,  and  he  expired  a  few  weeks  afterward,  excessive  modesty  of  his  disposition ;  and  al- 
too  late  to  see  a  finiahed  proof  of  the  engrav-  though  abrapt  in  his  Quumers,  he  was  genial 
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and  affectionate.    Ab  earl^  as  1825  his  seyere  man,  and  was  ori^ally  destined  for  the  church, 
intellectiial  labors  brought  on  a  nervous  fever,  He  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Schaffhaa- 
whidi  also  prostrated  him  in  1848 ;  his  anxiety  sen  at  the  age  of  9.  In  1769  he  went  to  G^ttin- 
in  regard  to  the  severe  ilhiess  of  his  wife  and  gen,  where  he  studied  under  Heyne,  Walch,  and 
one  ofhis  sons  agaiQimpaired  his  health  in  1857-  BchlOzer.    On  his  return  in  1772  he  was  ap- 
^8;  and  he  finally  died  from  apoplexy.    His  re-  pointed  professor  of  Greek  in  the  8chaffhausen 
mains  were  borne  to  the  grave  by  20  of  his  pupils,  gymnasium,  and  in  the  same  year  published  a 
and  the  funeral  was  attended  by  the  prinoipal  I^tin  work  entitled  Bellum  (HmMeum,  At  this 
scientific,  literary,  and  public  men  of  tne  Prua-  time  he  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Bonstet- 
stan  c^>ita],  including  his  friend  Humboldt,  ten,  which  gave  rise  to  the  "  Letters  of  a  Young 
^publications,  numbering  upward  of  100,  and  Scholar  to  his  Friend"  (1802).    Through  Bon- 
of  which  a  list  of  87  is  contained  in  the  dd  vol-  stetten's  recommendation  he  became,  in  Feb. 
ome  of  the  BUtliographia  Zoologia  et  OeoUgim^  1774,  tutor  in  the  family  of  Oounsellor  Tronchin 
pablished  in  1852  by  the  Bay  society,  embrace  of  Geneva,  and  subsequently  lived  with  the  nat- 
nearly  every  subject  in  comparative  anatomy  uralist  Bonnet.    In  1778  he  delivered  a  course 
and  physiology,  not  one  of  which  has  failed  to  of  lectures  on  universal  history,  which  were 
receive  new  and  valuable  illustrations  from  his  afterward  published  under  the  title  of  "  Twen- 
hand.   Human  physiology  undoubtedly  owes  ty-Four  Books  of  Universal  History,"  and  trans- 
to  lus  efforts  its  elevation  from  the  position  of  lated  into  English.    In  the  summer  of  1779  he 
a  qtecnlative  to  that  of  a  positive  science.    His  completed  the  first  volume  of  his  ^'  History  of 
most  important  work  is  his  ^*  Manual  of  the  Switzerland,"  which  appeared  at  Bern  in  1780 
Pb  vaology  of  Man"  {Handbueh  d&r  Fhysiologie  after  several  conflicts  with  the  censors  of  the 
Set  MeMcMrij  4th  ed.,  2  vols.,  Coblentz,  1851),  press.    Soon   afterward   he  went  to  Berlin, 
containing  his  observations  published  in  the  where  he  published  his  *'  Historic  Essays."    In 
journals  and  transactions  of  various  European  May,  1781,  he  was  appointed  by  the  landgrave 
scientific  bodies,  and  of  which  translations  have  of  Hesse  to  the  chair  of  history  at  Oassel,  and 
a|^>eared  in  France  and  England.    Subsequent  here  produced  his  treatise  *^  On  tiie  Influence 
to  18S4  he  established  and  became  a  frequent  of  the  Ancients  upon  the  Modems,"  and  his 
contributor  to  the  Arehiv  Jur  Anatamie,  Fhy-  "  History  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Temporal 
mlogU  und  wisienscKcrfUiche  Medicin,  a  peri-  Dominion  of  the  Pope  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
odical   scientific    publication    containing    an  8th  Century."    He   also   published   a  "work 
annual  report  of  the  progress  of  anatomical  maintaining  that  the  sacerdotal  order  was  the 
and  physiological  science.    Among  his  other  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  against 
works  are :  De  Betpirati/one  Fostus  (Leipsio,  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  temporal  rulers,  and 
1823),  a  prize  dissertation:   Zur  vergUwhen-  this  procured  him  many  friends  in  Rome  and 
den   FhymhgiB  dee   G^^iekuinnes  des   Men-  in  Catholic  Germany.    In  1788  he  returned  to 
f^en und derThiiere(L&if sic j\%2^)\  Grundriss  Geneva;  and  in  1786,  having  been  appointed 
der  Vorlewngen  iAer  die  Fhysiolagie  (Bonn,  court  councillor  and  librarian  at  Mentz,  he 
1827);  Grundrisg  der  VarUsungen  uber  aUge-  completed   there   the  second  volume  of  his 
meine  FeOhologie  (Bonn,  1S29)  ^Ueber  die  or-  ^^  History  of  Switzerland."    He  was  sent  in  1787 
Qioiueheii  Ntmen  der  ereetilen  mdnnliehen  Ge-  as  an  envoy  to  Bome,  and  in  1791  was  created  a 
adUtfctoMvaiM,   &c.  (Berlin,  1885).    He  also  baron  of  the  empire.    When  Mentz  fell  into  the 
wrote  many  dissertations  on  subjects  not  ^to-  hands  of  the  French  in  1792  he  went  to  Vienna, 
gether  physiological,  including  the  structure  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy 
and  classification  of  animals,  the  organs  of  the  chancery  of  the  court  and  state.    Here  he  pub- 
senses  in  men  and  AniTnulg^  &c.  Among  these  are :  lished  several  political  treatises,  "  Precipitation 
Horm  lehthyologicm  (Berlin,  1849);  Ueber  die  and  the  Peace  of  the  Empire,"  "The  Dangers 
j9&mto«<tac£0ia>(?e»umM7«<;A^tt7i^^ (Coblentz,  of  the  Time,"  "The  Safest  Method  of  Obtain- 
1826);  I>er  Tabah  in  geschiektUcher,  hotani-  ing  Peace,"  and  others  urging  the  necessity  of  a 
aeJ^,  ehemitt^ier  und  medieiniicher  Minsieht  close  union  and  harmony  among  the  German 
(Berlin,  1832) ;    Ueber  die  fossUen  Beste  der  states.    In  1800,  having  been  appointed  first 
Zeuglodonten^   &c.  (Berlin,  1848) ;   Ueber  Sy-  keeper  to  the  imperial  library^  he  devoted  him- 
nopta  digitata  und  ^^erdie  Erzeugnung  wm  self  with  still  more  ardor  to  his  great  historical 
SMneeken  in  Holothurien  (Berlin,  1852).    His  work.    In  1804  he  left  Vienna  and  went  to  Ber- 
latest  investigations  were  devoted  to  infusoria,  lin,  where  he  wrote  essays  on  Frederic  the 
andtiieirr»sults  were  published  in  the  summer  Great^  on  the  ruin  of  the  liberty  of  the  an- 
of  1860.    He  founded  the  Zeitechriftfar  Fhy-  cients,  and  on  ancient  chronology.    In  1806 
dologie  und  vergleiehende  anatomie,  which  has  he  began  a  history  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
been  continued  after  his  death  by  Dr.  Peters,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  political  disturb- 
and  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  a  variety  ances  which  took   place  in   consequence  of 
of  otiier  scientific  publications.    All  the  most  the  battle  of  Jena.    Having  been  treated  with 
prominent  living  physiologists  of  Germany  have  marked  attention  by  Napoleon,  he  was  won 
been  formed  in  his  school.  over  to  his  side,  and  expressed  his  admira- 
M(TLLER,  Johannbs  von,  a  Swiss  historian,  tion  in  so  decided  a  manner  in  an  oration  on  the 
bom  in  SchaflThausen,  Jan.  3,  1752,  died  in  Cas-  glory  of  Frederic,  delivered  Jan.  29,  1807,  that 
td,  Kay  29,  1809.    He  ivas  the  son  of  a  clergy-  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Prussia. 
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He  therefore  aeoepted  a  situation  at  the  uni-  Ueber  dU  WohnHtu.  die  Ahstammung  ttnd  die 
versit^  of  Tubingen,  but  on  his  way  thither  dUereG^(^ichUd€8Mahedonisehen  Volke8(BeT- 
was  appointed  by  Napoleon  secretary  of  state  lin,  1825) ;  Die  EtrmTcer  (Breslan,  1828) ;  and 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  The  fol-  Handbueh  der  Archdoloffie  der  Eunst  (4th  ed., 
lowing  year  he  exchanged  this  office  for  that  of  Bonn,  translated  by  J.  LeiU^,  London,  1850), 
director  of  public  instruction,  and  died  not  long  the  last  being  the  first  general  treatise  on 
after,  having  jost  finished  his  5th  volmne  of  the  history  of  ancient  art  whidi  appeared  in 
Swiss  history.  His  complete  works  were  pnb-  Germany.  He  also  undertook  for  the  society 
lished  at  Tubingen  in  27  vols.  (1810-'19).  His  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  a  his- 
great  work,  Oe9chiehUd&rS(^tDekeri8ehenBidg&-  tory  of  Greek  literature,  of  which  only  the 
noiseMchaft,  was  brought  down  only  to  1489.  It  Ist  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  2d  were  corn- 
is  distinguished  for  its  vast  research,  and  for  the  pleted  at  his  death.  The  work  was  published 
attractiveness  of  its  style,  and  places  its  author  both  in  England  and  Germany,  and  has  lately 
in  the  front  rank  of  historians.  Miller's  letters  been  completed  by  Prof.  Doniddson  (3  vols., 
to  his  friend  Bonstetten  contain  much  valuable  London,  1856).  He  published  also  a  number 
information  in  regard  to  hia  times,  and  fur-  of  special  arch»ological  treatises  and  articles 
nish  materials  for  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  for  the  periodicals,  and  edited  Festus,  Yarrows 
his  own  character.  His  death  was  hastened  by  I>e  Lingua  Latina,  and  the  JSumenidea  of 
the  melancholy  into  which  his  load  of  debt,  the  iBschylus.  In  1840  he  undertook  a  tour 
fiulure  of  his  plans,  and  the  condition  of  the  through  southern  Italy  and  Greece,  and  while 
times  had  plunged  him.  engaged  at  Delphi  in  superintending  some  ex- 
MOLLEK,  Karl  Otfbied,  a  Grerman  philol-  cavations,  was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  result 
ogist  and  arohsdoloffist,  bom  in  Brieg,  Silesia,  of  heat  and  fatigue,  and  died  soon  after  being 
Aug.  28,  1797,  died  in  Athens,  Aug.  1,  1840.  removed  to  Athens. — Julius,  a  German  theo- 
He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg,  logian,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Brieg, 
the  university  of  Breslau  (at  the  latter  institu-  April  10, 1801.  He  studied  law  at  Breslau  and 
tion  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  study  GOttingen,  and  theology  at  Berlin,  and  in  1825 
of  philology),  and  that  of  Berlin,  where  he  was  became  pastor  of  Protestant  congregations  in 
graduated  in  1817,  and  published  in  the  same  SchOnbrunn  and  Rosen  in  Prussia.  In  1834  he 
year  his  jSgineticarum  Liber,  Upon  leaving  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  theology  in 
Berlin,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  ancient  the  university  of  GOttingen,  in  1835  professor 
languages  in  the  Magdalenum  of  Breslau,  where  of  dogmatic  and  moral  philosophy  in  Marburg, 
he  emjuoyed  much  time  in  mythological  studies  and  in  1839  titulary  professor  of  theology  to 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  different  mythical  the  fiEiculty  of  Halle.  In  1850,  in  conjunction 
cycles,  the  results  of  which  were  subsequently  with  Neander  and  Nitzsch,  he  established 
published  in  his  important  work  on  the  history  the  "  German  Journal  of  Science  and  Ghri»- 
of  Hellenic  races  and  cities,  Oeschiehte  Melle-  tian  life,"  to  which  he  furnished  a  series 
nitcher  Stdmme  und  Stddte,  of  which  the  Ist  of  articles  on  moral  philosophy  and  eccle- 
volume,  entitled  Orchamenos  und  die  Minyer,  siastical  discipline.  Among  his  publications 
appeared  at  Breslau  in  1820.  In  1819  he  re-  are:  Das  Chrlstliehe  Leben^  seine  K&mpfe  und 
oeived  an  invitetion  to  fill  a  professorship  in  seine  Vollendung  (Sd  ed.,  Breslau,  1847) ;  IHe 
G5ttingen,  the  duties  of  whieh  moluded  a  series  Ohristliehe  Lehre  wm  der  Sunde  (8d  ed.,  1849 ; 
of  lectures  on  archsBology  and  ancient  art;  and  English  translation,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  he  visited  France,  1856) ;  Lie  erste  Oeneralsynode  der  etangeli- 
England,  and  various  parts  of  Germany.  His  schen  Landeshirehe  (Berlin,  1847),  &c. 
work  on  the  Dorians,  Lie  Lorier  (2  V0L9.  8vo.,  Mt^LLER,  Otto,  a  German  novelist,  bom  in 
Breslau,  1824),  forming  the  2d  and  8d  volumes  Schotten,  June  1,  1818.  After  having  com- 
oflmGeschiehU MeUemscher  Stdmmeund Stddte,  pleted  his  education  at  Darmstadt,  he  was  em- 
was  intended  to  show  the  connection  of  man-  ployed  for  some  time  in  the  libraries  of  the 
ners,  religion,  politics,  and  history  in  one  of  the  grand  duke  and  prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Greek  races.  An  English  translation  by  H.  edited  for- about  8  years,  until  1843,  the  Franh-^ 
TufEheU  and  Sir  George  Oornewall  Lewis  was  fwrter  Conversatiomblatty  a  literary  journal, 
published  at  Oxford  in  1830,  with  additions  and  in  1848  joined  the  staff  of  the  IfanAWmer 
and  corrections  furnished  by  the  author,  and  a  Journal,  After  the  deaUi  of  his  wife,  Gas- 
new  German  edition  of  the  whole  work  has  -  tava  Fritze,  who  had  fallen  in  love  wilJi  him 
since  appeared  (3  vols.,  Breslau,  1844).  In  on  account  of  her  admiration  for  his  work  on 
1840  a  new  English  edition  of  the  *'  Dorians'^  the  poet  BUrger,  he  removed  to  her  native  city 
was  also  published.  A  work  on  Attica,  in-  Bremen  (1852),  but  in  1854  returned  to  Frank- 
tended  to  form  a*  continuation  of  this  series,  fort-on-the-Main,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
was  projected  by  the  author,  but  never  under-  preparation  of  Meidinger^s  collection  of  novels 
taken.  Among  his  remaining  works,  the  (Leutsehe  Bibliotheh)^  and  in  the  foundation 
most  important  are  the  Prol^omena  eu  ei-  of  a  literary  weekly  iournal  {Frankfurter  Mu^ 
ner  WissensGhafUiehen  Mythologie  (Gdttingen,  seum).  In  1856  he  married  a  sister  of  his  late 
1825),  of  which  an  English  translation  by  J.  wife,  and  has  since  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Leitch  appeared  in  1844  (8vo.,  London) ;  a  work  Stuttgart.  His  BUrger ^  ein  Leutsches  Lifter- 
on  the  early  history  of  Macedonia,  entitled  Z^^  (Frankfort,  1845)  had  been  preceded  bj  a 
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leries  of  novels,  and  was  followed  by  some  models  of  literarjoomposition,  and,  according 
political  novels,  as  Qeorg  Volher^  ein  Eoman  to  Onvier,  have  given  the  anthor  ^*  a  place  in 
out  dem  Jahre  1848  (3  vols.,  Bremen,  1854),  the  first  rank  of  tiiose  natnralists  who  have  en- 
and  by  several  other  works,  of  which  his  richedsdencewith  original  observations."  His 
CharloUe  Aekermann    (Frankfort,  1864)  was  Zoologiea  Danica^  wUch  was  intended  to  cor- 
most  admired,  and  was  translated  into  French  respond,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  with  the  Flora 
bj  Porchat  nnder  the  title  of  ChmlotU  Acker-  Danica  in  the  vegetable,  was  commenced  in 
flMim,  toutenirt  du  ihidtre  de  Sambaurg  au  1779,  but  left  incomplete,  only  2  parte,  each 
Xr//7*«ide20  (Paris,  1854).    Among  his  recent  containing  40  plates,  having  been  finished  by 
woiks  are  Der  Stadttchultheias  ton  Frankfurt  him.    These,  however,  are  distingnished  by 
(Stattgart,  1856),  and  AvArea  del  Oaetagno  great  accuracy  in  the  descriptions  and  figures 
(Frankfort,.  185'0 ;  and  he  is  now  (1860)  en-  of  the  animals  described,  and  the  work  is  of 
gaged  TTOon  a  novel  of  commercial  life.  high  value  to  the  naturalist  even  at  the  present 
ICDiXER,  Otto  Fbedbbik,  a  Danish  nat-  day.    He  wrote  also  a  generd  catalogue  of  the 
uralist,  bom  in  Oopenhagen,  March  1,  1780,  aidmals  of  Denmark,  entitled  Zoohgica  Damea 
died  Dec.  26, 1784.    He  was  of  humble  eztrac-  Prodromue  (Copenhagen,  1777),  and  a  variety 
tion,  and  was  educated  for  the  church.    At  23  of  monographs  on  scientific  subjects.  He  was  a 
years  of  age,  by  his  intelligence  and  upright-  councillor  of  state  and  the  recipient  of  other 
neaa,  he  recommended  himself  to  the  countess  honorary  ^pointments. 
de  Schulin,  who  engaged  him  as  tutor  to  her       MOLLEB,  Pedsb  Ebasmits,  a  Danish  theolo- 
son.    His  leisure  hours  were  now  devoted  gian  and  antiquary,  bom  in  Oopenhagen.  May 
to  the  stady  of  natural  history;  and  upon  29, 1776,  died  Sept.  16, 1884.    Hewaseaucat- 
his  settling  in  Oopenhagen  in  1767,  after  a  ed  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where, 
number  of  years  of  travel  with  his  pupil,  he  after  visiting  France  and  England,  he  was  ap- 
vas  enabled  to  rank  with  the  most  eminent  pointed  professor  of  theology  m  1801.    He  was 
botanists  and  zoologists  of  the  time.    He  soon  made  bishop  in  1822,  and  in  1880  appointed  to 
after  married  a  woman  of  fortune,  and  de-  the  diocese  of  Seeland.    Among  his  tneological 
Toted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  scientific  works   are   the    '^  Christian   Moral   System" 
pursuits.    His   first  important  work.  Fauna  (1808),  "  Grounds  for  Belief  in  the  Divini^  of 
Ineetorum  Friedriehedaliana  (Leipsio,  1764),  Christianity"  (1810),  and  '' Creeds  of  the  Ohris- 
and  nfra  Friedrichedaliana  (Strasbourg,  1767),  tian  Church"  (1817).    His  literary  reputation, 
describing  the  insects  and  plants  of  the  re-  however,  rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  writ- 
gion  of  country  in  which  he  resided,  recom-  ings,  among  which  are  essays  "  On  the  Impor- 
mended  him  to  Frederic  V.  of  Denmark,  a  mu-  tance  of  the  Icelandic  Language"  (1818),  and 
idfioent  patron  of  science,  by  whom  he  was  ^*  On  the  Rise  and  Decline  of  Icelandic  Histo- 
employed  to'  continue  the  Flora  of  Denmark,  riography"  (1818) ;  a  '^  Critical  Examination  of 
nndertaken  in  1761  at  the  royal   command  the  traditional  Uistoiy  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
by  Geoi^e  Christian  Oeder,  who  finished  8  way*^  (1828);  and  ^^  Critical  Examination  of 
Tolomes.     To  these   MUller  added  2  others,  the  last  7  Books  of  the  History  of  Saxo  Gram- 
the  lai^  M>pearing  in  1788.    The  study  of  zo-  maticus.''    His  greatest  work  is  his  "  Libraiy 
ology,  and  particularly  of  the  minute  animals,  of  the  Sagas'^  (1816-^18),  in  which  he  gives 
meanwhile  began  to  occupy  his  attention  al-  an  account  of  all  the  Icelandic  sagas  or  tales, 
moat  exdusivdy,  and  in  1771  he  produced  a  their  time  of  composition,  their  character,  and 
work  in  German  on  *^  Certain  Worms  inhabit-  their  literary  history.     From  1805  to  1882 
ing  Freeh  and  Salt  Water"  (Copenhagen),  which  MUller  was  editor  of  the  '*  Danish  Literary  Ga- 
described  many  new  species  of  those  annulose  zette,''  which,  under  the  names  of  the  Nye  TV- 
animals  called  by  linnasus  aphroditee  and  nerei-  dende  of  Laerde  Sager^Laerde  lyUfretningefr^ 
io,  and  gave  much  additional  information  re-  and  Bamk  Litteratur  Ttdende,  lasted  from  1724 
specting  their  habits.    His  Vermiwn  Terre^  to  1886.    He  also  published  a  work  on  ^*  Danish 
trium  U  JFfuvwtUium  seu  AnirruUium  Infueori-  Synonymes"  ^1 880),  and  began  a  critical  edition 
^ruffi,  Hdmiditheeorum^  et  Testaceorum  non  Ma-  of  the  Latin  history  of  Denmark  by  Saxo  Gram- 
TVMrum,  mceineta  Etstoria  (2  vols.  4to.,  Copen-  maticus,  finished  fdfter  his  death  by  Velschon. 
bagen  and  Leipsic,  1778-^4)  is  devoted  to  the       MCLLER,  Wilheu£,  a  German  author,  bom 
infusoria,  to  observations  on  intestinal  worms,  in  Dessau,  Oct.  7, 1704,  died  there,  Oct.  1, 1827. 
and  to  the  testaceous  mollusca.    The  first  of  In  1818  he  Joined  tiie  Prussian  army  as  a  volun- 
these  be  arranged  for  the  first  time  into  genera  teer,  and  in  1814  after  the  peace  went  to  Ber- 
and  species,    fiis  JTydrachncB  in  Aquis  Danim  lin,  and  applied  himself  especially  to  the  ancient 
MwUrUme  detectm  et  deecripta  (Leipsic,  1781),  German  language  and  literature.    From  1817 
and  Entomeetraca   (crostaceans  described  by  to  1819  he  travelled  in  southern  Germany  and 
liniuDiu  as  monoculi,  Leipsic,  1785),  give  the  Italy,  and  on  returning  was  appointed  classical 
/^itsofinteresting  investigations  in  the  same  instmctor  in  the  newly  organized  school  of 
MA  ofreBearcbj  and  describe  many  species  of  Dessau  for  the  training  of  teachers.    His  first 
mate  aninntla  previously  unknown.  To  these  work,  Blumenleie  aue  den  MimneeSngern  (1816), 
was  added  an  elaborate  illustrated  work  on  contained  the  fruits  of  his  researches  into  eariy 
lie  infiisoria,  published  in  1786,  after  his  death.  German  poetry.    In  181 8  he  published  a  trans- 
Thfee  B  worka,  written  in  elegant  Latin,  are  lation  or  Marlowe's  "Faustus,"  followed  by 
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"  Borne,  Bomims,  and  Romaa  Women"  (1620X  in  1B41  prodnoed  a  beantiful  work  entitled 

and  "  Poems  from  the  Posthamons  Papers  of  a  "  Pioturesoue  Sketches  of  the  Age  of  Francis  I.^' 

Trayelling  Musician''  (1822-'4).    In  1821  the  MULLET,  a  name  given  to  two  families  of 

first  of  his  "Songs  of  Uie  Greeks''  appeared,  acanthopterjgian  fishes,  themuffilida  and  the 

and  in  1827  his  "  Lyrical  Walks."    He  edited  a  mullidcBj  though  the  latter,  to  avoid  confoaioii, 

"  Library  of  the  German  Poets  of  the  17th  are  better  styled  surmullets.    In  the  mugilidcB^ 

Century,"  and  vrrote  much  for  literary  annuals,  the  body  is  more  or  less  cylindrical :  head  and 

— ^Fbiedbioh  Max,  a  German  orientalist,  son  body  covered  with  large,  easily  detached  scales, 

of  the  preceding,  born  in   Dessau,  Dec.  6,  in  reality  ctenoid,  but   so  slightly  denticu* 

1823.    He  was  ^ucated  at  the  university  of  lated  as  to  appear  cycloid ;  gill  covers  thin  and 

Leipsio,  where  he  devoted  himself  almost  ex-  smooth ;  head  flattened,  and  the  eyes  large  and 

clusively  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit,  and  in  1846  far  apfurt ;  the  mouth  small,  and  the  teeth, 

repaired  to  Paris  to  procure  materials  for  an  when  present,  exceedingly  fine ;  a  kind  of  crest 

edition  of  the  Bigveaa  with  the  commentary  in  the  lower  jaw  received  into  a  groove  in  the 

of  Sayanaoarya.    The  work  was  published  in  upper ;  dorsals  2,  small  and  distinct,  \he  Ist 

England,  whither  he  had  gone  for  further  ma-  with  usuaUy  4  spinous  rays,  the  2d  with  flexible 

torials,  in  1849-'54  (3  vols.),  at  the  expense  of  rays;  ventrals  behind  pectorals;  the  pharyn- 

the  East  India  company.    In  1850  he  was  ap-  geals  are  very  large,  the  stomach  rather  flealiy, 

pointed  deputy  Taylorian  professor  of  literary  and  the  intestine  with  a  few  pyloric  cseca;  the 

history  and  comparative  granmiar  in  the  uni-  swimming  bladder  is   large.    More  than  60 

versity  of  Oxford,  and  in  1851  an  honorary  species  of  the  principal  genus  mugil  (Linn.) 

member  of  the  university.    Since  1864  he  has  have  been  described,  from  Europe,  America, 

held  ^e  professorship  of  modern  European  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  inhabiting  salt 

languages  m  the  same  institution.    Among  his  water,  in  preference  about  the  mouths  of  rivers 

other  works  are  .translations  of  the  EitopadeM  which  they  can  ascend  or  descend  with  the  tide. 

(Leipsic,  1844),  and  of  E!alidasa's  Megha-Duta  The  gray  mullet  of  western  European  waters 

(KOnigsberg,  1847) ;  a  treatise  ''  On  the  Com-  (M.  eapito,  Ouv.)  attains  a  length  of  from  1  to  2 

parative  Philology  of  the  Indo-European  Lan-  feet ;  tne  color  above  is  dusky  gray  tinged  with 

guages  in  its  bearing  on  the  Early  Civilization  blue,  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  with  longitu- 

of  Mankindl,"  which  in  1849  gained  the  Yolney  dinal  parallel  dusky  lines;  a  dark  spot  at  the 

prize ;  ^^  The  Languages  of  the  Seat  of  War  in  base  of  the  pectoral  fin.    They  are  nighly  es* 

the  East "  ^London,  1854) ;  "  Buddhism  and  teemed  as  food,  and  are  caught  in  nets,  from 

Buddhist  Pilgrims"  (1857) ;  "  History  of  San-  which  they  attempt  to  escape  by  jumping  over 

scrit  Literature"  (1859) ;  and  many  important  the  edge.    This  species  is  common  on  the  £ng- 

contributions  to  various  English  periodicals.  lish  coasts,  never  far  from  land,  and  ventures 

MULLEB,  William  John,  an  English  painter,  many  miles  inland  with  the  tide ;  it  is  one  of 

bom  in  Bristol  in  1812,  died  there.  Sent.  8,  the  species  which  thrive  even  in  fresh  water ; 

1845.    He  was  of  German  extraction,  and  his  the  food  consists  of  soft  or  decaying  animal 

f&ther  was  curator  of  the  Bristol  museum.    He  or  vegetable  substances ;  the  spawning  time 

studied  with  J.  B.  Pyne,  the  landscape  painter,  is  in  midsummer.     The  thick-lipped  mullet 

and  in  18d3-'4  made  an  extensive  tour  through  (if.  chelo.  Guv.),  inhabiting  the  same  waters, 

Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  bringmg  back  is  more  gregarious  than  the  last ;  the  lips  are 

numerous  sketches  of  great  excellence.    His  lar^e  and  fleshy,  with  ciliated  edges,  through 

first  pictures  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy  which  the  teeth  penetrate  like  so  many  hairs, 

attracted  little  notice.    In  1888-'9  he  under-  The  gray  mullet  of  the  Mediterranean  (2f. 

took  a  tour  through  Greece  and  Egypt,  among  cephahtSy  Ouv.)  may  be  known  by  the  two 

the  results  of  which  were  two  powerM  land-  adipose  veils  which  half  cover  the  eyes,  by  the 

scapes,  "AtJiens  from  the  Boad  to  Marathon,"  long  ridged  scale  at  the  base  of  the  pectoral 

and  "Memnon,  or  Buins  at  Gomou  in  Egypt  fins,  and  by  the  entire  concealment  of  tiie  max- 

at  Sunset,"  boUi  of  which  were  badly  hung  at  illary  bone  when  the  mouth  is  shut;  it  attains 

the  academy  exhibition,  and  were  disposed  of  a  weight  of  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  is  taken  in  nets  in 

for  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  present  value.  In  great  quantities  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  the 

1843  he  accompanied  Sir  Oharles  Fellows  on  flesh  is  tender,  delicate,  and  fine-flavored,  and 

his  expedition  m  quest  of  the  Xanthian  mar-  has  been  esteemed  from  ancient  times;  it  is 

bles,  and  returned  in  the  following  year  with  eaten  fresh,  salted,  and  smoked.   Ofrthe  Amer- 

numerous  sketches.    Five  pictures  of  Asiatic  ican  species  may  be  mentioned  the  striped  mul- 

scenery  in  the  exhibition  of  1845  were  treated  let  (M,  lineatns,  Mitch.),  6  or  8  inches  long, 

with  not  less  neglect  than  his  previous  con-  purplish  brown  above,  lighter  on  the  sides  witii 

tributions,  and  soon  after  he  was  seized  with  10  or  12  dark  brown  longitudinal  stripes,  pupils 

severe  illness,  the  result  of  mingled  fatigue,  black  and  irides  yellowish  white,  and  abdomen 

anxiety,  and  mortification  at  these  repeated  pearl  gray — ^an  excellent  fish,  ranging  from 

slights,  from  which  he  never  recovered.    His  Kew  York  southward,  and  appearing  in  the 

pictures  subsequently  commanded  hi^  prices,  markets  in  early  autumn ;  the  white  mullet  {M, 

and  a  collection  of  800  sketches  was  sold  soon  albula,  Linn.),  of  a  general  whitish  color,  about 

after  his  death  for  £4,860.    He  was  an  ooca-  9  inches  long — ^a  plump,  firm  fish,  appearing  in 

sional  contributor  to  the  "Art  Journal,"  and  July  and  August,  and  prized  by  epicures;  and 
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the  roek  mullet  (Jf.  petromu^  Coy.),  like  the  MULOOK  Dinah  Varia,  an  English  anthor- 
IflBt  found  from  New  York  to  the  gidf  of  Mez-  ees,  bom  in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  StaftbrdBbire,  in 
ieo.    The  AMcan  and  Afiiatio  species  are  gen-  1826.    In  1849  appeared  her  first  novel,  "•  The 
erally  greenish  brown  above,  with  golden  and  OgUvies,"  a  work  written  with  great  earnest- 
alvery  reflections,  and  white  below. — ^The  other  ness,  and  containing  manj  subtle  delineations 
fimilj  of  mnllets,  more  properly  caUed  snr-  of  character  and  life-like  scenes.    It  was  fol- 
mxillets   (nmUidm\  have  some  affinities  with  lowed  bj  ^*  Olive,"  which  proved  no  less  pop- 
the  p«rch  familj  in  the  position  of  the  fins,  niar,  the  *^  Head  of  the  Family,"  a  fairy  tale 
bmtdiff^from  them  in  the  nnarmed  opercnla  entitled  ^^ Alice  Learmont,"  ^^Agatha^s  Htis- 
and  the  aUgfatly  ctenoid  character  of  the  scales;  band,"  **  Avillion  and  other  Tales,"  and  a  va- 
the  branchiostegal  rays  are  4 ;  the  scales  are  ilety  of  minor  tales  and  books  for  young  peo- 
lurse  and  easily  detached:  the  dorsals  are  9,  pie.    In  1856  appeared  "John  Hidifax,  Gentle- 
widdy  separated,  and  all  the  fins  are  moderate ;  man,"  her  best  production;  and  she  has  since 
body  oblong,  little  compressed;  profile  nearly  written  "A  Life  for  a  life,"  "A  Woman's 
vertical;  mouth  small,  and  teeth  fideble;  giU  Thoughts  about  Woman,"  and  "Studies  from 
opening  wide;  eyes  large  and  at  top  of  the  life."    An  edition  of  her  fugitive  poems  was 
bead ;  in  most  species  the  lower  Jaw  has  2  published  in  1860.    Her  booln  have  been  reg- 
barbels  at  the  s^rmphysis.    In  the  genus  muT-  ularly  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  where 
l«f  (Linn.)  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  they  are  widely  read  and  appreciated, 
but  pavement-like   ones   on  1  the  vomer  ana  MULREADY,  Wiluav,  a  British  artist,  bom 
lower  jaw,  and  no  air  bladder.    The  red  mullet  in  Ennis,  Ireland,  in  1786.    He  was  admitted  a 
(J£  mtrmulettu^  liiih.)  is  bright  red  above  and  student  of  the  royal  academy  at  14  years  of 
on  the  ades,  with  3  golden  yellow  longitudi-  age.    His  first  productions,  both  as  regards  size 
ml  lines  behind  the  pectorals,  and  rosy  white  and  subject,  were  on  a  somewhat  grand  scale : 
bdow;  it  attains  a  length  of  12  to  15  inches,  but  he  soon  restricted  himself  to  pictures  of 
It  is  found  from  the  English  coast  southward,  much  humbler  pretensions,  and  his  ^*  Rattle" 
being  more  common  to  the  south,  and  very  (1808),  *^  Roadside  Inn"  (1811),  and  '^  Punch** 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  feeds  (1818)  showed  careful  study  from  nature  and  a 
upon  crustaoeans  and  moUusks;  it  is  less  es-  good  idea  of  color.    His  ^^Idle  Boys"  (1815) 
teemed  as  food  than  the  next  species.    The  procured  his  election  as  an  associate  of  the 
balded  mullet  (Jf.  harhatui,  linn.)  has  a  more  academy,  and  within  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 
vertical  profile  and  a  deeper  and  more  uni-  mitted  to  ftill  membership.    Since  the  death  of 
ferm  red  color;  comparatively  rare  north  of  James  Ward  he  has  been  the  patriarch  of  that 
fibe  ^^g^i*h  channel,  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  institution.    His  subsequent  works,  including 
Xe^terranean;  this  is  the  ro«^«t  of  the  French.  ''The  Fight  Interrupted"  (1816),  ''Lending  a 
Of  aboQt  the  same  size  as  the  last,  it  is  more  Bite"  (1819),  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Lamb"  (1820), 
]^dj  esteemed  as  food,  for  its  white,  firm,  well  "  The  Convalescent"  (1822),  "  The  Origin  of  a 
lavored,  and  easUy  digested  flesh ;  the  old  Bo-  Painter"  (1826),  "  The  Lai«t  In"  (1885),  "  First 
Bail  epicorea  paid  immense  prices  for  this  fish,  Love"  (1840),  "  The  Ford  "  (1842),  dec.,  exhibit- 
sfxaetimes  as  much  as  $200  or  $800  for  a  single  ed  a  constantly  increasing  refinement  in  artistic 
^ecxmen ;  they  kept  them  fdive  in  etooria,  and  excellence ;  and  for  luminous  color,  delicacy  of 
oMbited  their  briUiant  colors,  rendered  more  finish  and  expression,  accurate  drawing,  and  the 
beantifhl  in  the  agonies  of  death,  to  their  guests,  mphic  manner  in  which  they  tell  their  story, 
&at  their  eyes  might  be  delighted  by  what  tiiey  are  among  the  best  productions  of  the 
woald  soon  gratify  their  palates. — In  America  modem  English  school.    Some  of  his  latest 
fish  of  the  allied  genus  vpeneut  (Guv.),  with  works  illustrate  scenes  from  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  are  called  mullets ;  most  of  field,"  for  which  in  1840  he  prepared  a  series 
th»e  bs^e  a  large  air  bladder.    The  V.  macu^  of  20  designs;  and  in  1849  he  produced  a  suc- 
latuB  (Bloch),  with  others,  6  or  8  inches  long,  cessful  picture  of  a  kind  the  opposite  to  that  in 
is  found  in  Uie  golf  of  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  which  he  had  gained  his  reputation,  entitled 
and  Soutii  America;  the  color  is^red,  with  a  few  "Women  Bathing."    In  1848  an  exhibition  of 
blacMah  spots;  the  flesh  is  not  much  prized.  his  works  was  formed  at  the  society  of  arts. 
MOLLKEB,  Ahadbus  GrOTTFmBD  Adolf,  a  Choice  specimens  of  his  style  are  contained  in 
German  dramatist,  bom  in  Langendorf,  near  the  royal  collection,  and  in  the  Yemon  and 
Welsaenfels,  Oct.  18,  1T74,  died  in  the  latter  Sheepshanks  portions  of  the  national  gallery. 
place,  Jmie  11, 1829.    He  practised  for  some  HULSO,  Hester.    Bee  Ohapone. 
time  as  a  lawyer,  and  wrote  on  lurispmdence.  MUMMT  (Arab.  mumia\  a  dead  body  pre- 
Snbseqnently  he  doToted  himself  to  literature,  served  from   putrefaction   by  embalming  or 
and  is  best  Imown  by  his  dramas  Ber  neunundr  other  means.    The  custom  of  thus  preserrinff 
wmamifjaU  Fd)ruar  and  Die  Sohuldy  which  were  the  bodies  of  the  dead  has  prcTidled  in  several 
ameng  tiie  most  poptdar  productions  of  the  fatal-  countries.    Humboldt  found  mummies  in  Mex- 
isHc  ^Bmatie  e^ool  {8Mck8dlitrdgodie)irld<ih.  ico.  and  in  Peru  the  bodies  of  the  incas  were 
bad  been  introdaoed  on  the  German  stage  by  ruaely  embalmed  and  dried.    The  GuancheS) 
Werner.  Mfillner'a  miscellaneous  writings  were  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  re- 
poUxahed  in  2  vols.  (Stuttgart,  1824-^6),  and  his  moved  the  entrails  of  the  dead,  dried  the  corpse 
dnmatio  works  in  7  'v^ols.  (Brunswick,  1828).  fai  the  air,  covered  it  with  aromatic  varnish,  and, 
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wrapping  it  in  goat  skins,  kept  it  in  a  wood-  were  enyeloped  eaoh  in  linen  bandages,  some* 
en  ease.  These  mummies,  of  which  tiionsands  times  1,000  yards  in  length ;  the  body  was 
have  been  fonnd,  are  light  in  weight,  of  a  jel-  then  enclosed  in  a  cartonage  or  pasteboard  case 
low  color,  and  have  a  strons  aromatic  odor,  fitting  closely,  which  was  richly  painted  and 
But  it  was  by  the  ancient  ^yptians  that  the  gilded  and  adorned  with  beads  and  bngles ;  the 
art  and  practice  of  embalming  uie  dead  were  cartonage  was  covered  with  8  or  4  oases  oma- 
carried  to  the  greatest  extent  and  highest  mented  in  like  manner;  and  the  whole  was 
perfection*  All  the  dead  of  Egypt  were  em-  then  enclosed  in  a  sarcophaffos  of  wood  or  stone, 
bakned  in  some  manner,  pu*tly,  it  is  sopposed,  The  bodies  of  the  poor,  wnich  were  salted  and 
from  religions  motives,  and  partly  for  sanitary  boiled  in  bitnminons  matter,  are  the  most  nu- 
reasons.  The  notion  formerly  prevalent,  thf^  merons  of  all.  They  are  black,  dry,  heavy,  and 
the  Egyptians  preserved  the  body  in  order  to  very  hard  to  break ;  neither  the  hair  nor  eye- 
keep  it  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  tiie  soul  when  it  brows  are  preserved,  and  there  is  no  gilding  upon 
should  have  passed  through  its  allotted  trans-  them.  It  is  singular  that  few  mummies  of  cnil- 
migrations,  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  that  dren  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt,  though 
tombs  were  sometimes  sold  to  later  occupants,  even  those  just  bom  were  embalm^.  Embalm- 
and  that  animals  of  all  kinds  were  also  em-  ing  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews  to  some  ex- 
balmed.  (SeeEMBALMnro.)  The  origin  of  em-  tent.  Joseph  commanded  the  physicians  to  em- 
balming amonff  the  Egyptians  has  been  attrib-  balm  his  father,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
nted  to  tiieir  first  merely  burying  in  the  sand,  ^*  the  manner  of  the  Jews^^  to  bury  the  body 
impregnated  wiUi  natron  and  other  salts,  which  **  wound  in  linen  cloths  with  spices.^'  The 
dried  and  preserved  the  body,  which  natural  practice  continued  in  Egypt  till  the  6th  centu- 
process  they  afterward  imitated,  drugs  and  bitu-  ry,  and  was  conmion  amons  the  Greeks  there, 
men  being  later  improvements.  Bitumen  does  and  even  among  the  early  Christians.  It  seems 
not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used  before  to  have  &llen  gradually  into  disuse.  Mummies 
the  time  of  the  18th  dynasty.  From  inspection  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  on  ac- 
of  the  £^;yptian  mummies  it  is  evident  mat  sev-  count  of  the  balsam  they  contain;  but  this 
eral  mo&  of  preparation  were  in  use,  some  of  employment  of  them  has  ceased, 
which  differ  in  many  essential  points.  The  in-  MUmPS  {eyriaTiche  paritoidea  parotitU),  a 
testines  taken  from  the  body  were  cleaned  and  specific  inflammation  of  the  parotid  and  sub- 
embalmed  in  spices,  and  deposited  in  4  vase%  maxillary  glands.  This  curious  affection,  called 
one  of  which  contained  the  stomach  and  large  by  the  Scotch  branks,  and  by  the  French  oreil- 
intestines,  the  2d  the  small  intestines,  the  8d  lina  or  ourles,  has  been  known  from  tiie  time 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  the  4th  the  gall  blad-  of  Hippocrates.  It  commences  with  a  feeling 
der  and  the  liver.  Each  of  these  vases  bore  on  of  pam  and  tension  beneath  the  ear,  swelling 
tiie  cover  the  name  and  the  image  of  a  deity  takes  place,  and  motion  of  the  jaw  is  painful, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  special  chiu^  of  the  The  swelling  soon  involves  the  parotid  and  sub- 
parts contained  in  it.  These  vases  were  some-  maxillary  glands ;  it  is  somewhat  pasty  to  the 
times  made  of  costiy  alabaster,  but  generally  of  feel,  and  is  unattended  with  redness  of  tiie  skin, 
common  limestone.  They  were  placed  in  the  Sometimes  one  side  only  is  affected,  sometimes 
tomb  with  the  corpse;  and  so  careful  were  the  both  at  once,  more  commonly  one  after  the 
Egyptians  to  show  respect  to  every  thing  that  other.  The  disease  is  attended  with  slight 
belonged  to  the  human  body,  that  even  the  fever,  but  the  pain  is  by  no  means  proportioned 
sawdust  of  the  floor  on  which  the  embalmers  to  the  swelling  and  the  deformity.  The  duration 
did  their  work  was  gathered  into  linen  bags,  of  ^e  complaint  is  from  8  to  10  days,  it  taking 
which  also  were  placed  in  the  tomb.  The  mum-  4  days  to  attain  its  height,  and  4  days  being 
mies  preserved  by  balsamic  and  astringent  sub-  occupied  by  its  decline.  Occasionally  in  males 
stances  are  either  filled  with  a  mixture  of  resin  the  testes,  and  in  females  the  breasts,  become 
and  aromatics,  or  with  asphaltum  and  pure  bi-  swollen  and  hard  as  the  swelling  of  the  sal- 
tumen.  When  filled  with  resinous  matter  they  ivary  glands  subsides ;  and  very  rarely,  in  the 
are  of  an  olive  color,  and  the  skin  dry,  fiexible,  subsidence  of  the  swelling  either  of  the  parotid 
and  as  if  tanned.  The  features  are  preserved,  or  of  the  test^  inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
and  appear  as  during  life ;  the  teeth,  hair,  and  its  membranes  has  occurred.  The  disease  is 
eyebrows  are  well  preserved.  Mummies  of  this  often  epidemic,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be 
kind  are  light,  dry,  and  easily  broken.  Some  contagious.  It  ordinarily  requires  littie  treat- 
of  them  are  gilt  m  over,  others  only  on  the  ment,  the  administration  of  a  laxative  and  warm 
head  and  feet.  The  mummies  filled  with  bitu-  and  emollient  applications  to  the  affected  part 
men  are  black ;  the  skin  hard  and  shining,  and  being  all  tiiat  is  necessary.  When  the  bram  is 
as  if  varnished ;  the  features  perfect ;  and  the  attacked,  it  must  be  treated  irrespective  of  the 
whole  corpse  dry,  heavy,  and  difficult  to  break,  original  affection. 

Of  the  mummies  preserved  with  natron  and  fill-  mDnOH,  Ebnst  Hsbbmanit  Jossfh  von,  a 

ed  with  asphaltum  and  resinous  substances,  the  German  historian,  bom  in  Bheinfelden,  Oct.  25, 

skin  is  hard  and  elastic,  resembling  parchment,  1798,  died  there,  June  9,  1841.    He  was  for 

and  does  not  adhere  to  the  bones ;  the  coun-  some  time  professor  at  Freiburg,  and  for  many 

tenance  is  littie  altered,  but  the  hair  falls  off  on  years  he  filled  the  chair  of  ecclesiastical  his- 

being  touched.    All  these  kinds  of  mummies  toryandlawatla^.    From  1881  till  his  death 
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lie  officiated  as  director  of  the  priyate  librarj  of  embezilement,  was  engaged  in  London  in 
of  the  king  of  WtXrtemberg.  Among  his  prin-  literary  pnrsaitSj  and  is  generally  believed  to 
dpal  works  are  :  AUgemeine  GeMtehte  der  have  pnblisbed  anonymously  an  English  edition 
7ieue9ten  Zeit.(6  yols.,  Leipsic,  1838-^5),  and  his  of  the  stories  under  the  tide  of  *' Baron  Mnn* 
autobiography,  JEhrinnerungen  und  Studien  aut  chansen's  Narrative  of  his  Marvellous  Travels 
den  enten  37  Jahren  eines  DeuUchen  Oekhrten  and  Campaigns  in  Bnssia^^  (London,  1785).  A 
(3  vols.,  Carlsruhe,  1836-^8).  2d  edition,  considerably  enlarged  and  omament- 
Kt}yGH-B£LLINGHAUS£K,ELioiiJ8FBAKz  ed  with  views  from  the  baron^s  drawings,  was 
Joseph  von,  baron,  a  Grerman  dramalost,  known  published  at  Oxford  in  1786,  under  the  tiue  of 
in  literature  by  his  pseudonyme  of  Friedrich  ^^  The  Sin^lar  Travels,  Campaigns,  Voyages, 
Halm,  bom  in  Cracow,  AprU  2, 1806.  Vari-  and  Sporting  Adventures  of  Baron  Munnik« 
ooB  members  of  his  family  held  high  posi-  housen,  commonly  pronounced  Munchausen ; 
tioDs  in  ihA  Austrian  service.  He  early  dis-  as  he  relates  them  over  a  bottle  when  surronnd- 
played  mudi  taste  for  dramatic  literature,  ed  by  his  friends."  A  3d  edition,  published  by 
His  Grisddu  (Vienna,  1834)  was  received  with  Eearsley  in  London  the  same  year,  bore  the 
much  &yor,  imd  was  succeeded  by  a  series  additional  title  of  "  Gulliver  Revived,"  and  was 
of  other  dramas^  the  most  celebrated  of  which  soon  followed  by  others.  The  work  was  first 
are  his  drama  I>er  Sohn  der  Wildniu  (1842;  issued  in  a  German  form  in  1786,  under  tiie 
translated  into  English  by  Charles  E.  An-  auspices  of  the  poet  BUrger,  who  remarks  in  a 
ih(»i.  New  York,  1848,  under  the  title  of  subsequent  issue,  in  which  he  used  the  6th 
^The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,"  but  frequently  English  edition:  *^  It  is  in  truth  somewhat  sin- 
perfoiined  on  the  American  stage  under  that  gular  to  see  the  following  tales,  which  were 
of  ^  Ingomar  the  Barbarian'^,  and  Der  Feehter  produced  upon  German  soil  and  have  wandered 
ton  EcSs^mna  (1854).  Among  his  most  recent  m  various  forms  and  dresses  through  their  own 
works  is  a  drama  entitled  IpKigenie  in  Delj^ie^  country,  at  last  collected  and  made  known 
in  Imitation  of  Goethe^s  Jphigenie^  and  a  plav  through  the  press  abroad.  Perhaps  Germany 
written  for  the  Schiller  festival  in  1859  enti-  in  this  instance,  as  in  others,  has  not  done  jus- 
tied  Vor  hunder^  Jahren,  He  published  a  vol-  ti43e  to  her  own  deserts.  Perhaps  the  English 
ome  of  poetry  in  1850,  and  in  1852  a  valuable  know  better  what  humor  is,  how  valuable  to 
work  on  ancient  Spanish  plays  (Vienna,  1852),  the  world  and  how  honorable  to  its  possessor, 
his  poation  as  director  of  the  imperial  library,  However  this  may  be,  we  find  ourselves,  in 
which  he  has  occupied  since  1845,  facilitating  spite  of  all  the  speculations  of  our  own  vigi-> 
such  bibliographical  labors.  lant  writers,  obliged  to  import  a  native  produo- 

Mt^CHHAUSEN,  Gbbla.ch  Adolf  vosr,  tion  from  a  foreign  country."  The  last  German 
baron,  a  German  statesman,  bom  in  Berlin,  edition  of  this  famous  work,  entitled  Dee  Frei- 
Oct.  14,1688,  died  Nov.  26,  1770.  He  was  A^rrn  vm  iA^Tk^AAatctm  «ufu20r5ar0  JSnim  «^ 
descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family:  After  Alenteuer  (G6ttingen  and  Berlin,  1849),  con- 
having  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  universities  tains  an  able  introduction  by  Adolf  Ellis^i  upon 
of  Jena,  Halle,  and  Utrecht,  he  held  various  the  life  and  writings  of  the  author,  the  sources 
judicial  and  diplomatic  offices  under  the  Hano*  and  originals  of  the  MUnchhausens,  and  the  lit- 
verian  government.  Soon  after  the  foundation  erature  of  fictitious  travels  in  general  The 
of  Uie  university  of  Grdttingen,  he  was  appoint-  tradition  of  the  baron^s  story-telling  is  support- 
ed its  curator,  and  acted  in  this  capacity  for  up-  ed  in  the  work  by  the  evidence  of  a  clergyman 
ward  of  30  years.  He  established  the  library  who  lived  much  in  his  society,  and  who  in- 
and  otiier  institutions  connected  with  the  uni-  formed  Mr.  EUisen^s  father,  a  medical  man  of 
versity,  which  was  chiefly  indebted  to  him  for  GOttinxren,  who  himself  visited  the  baron  in  his 
its  rapid  development.  He  was  appointed  latter  days,  that  the  old  officer  used  to  relate 
prime  minister  of  Hanover  in  1765.  his  most  surprising  adventures  *Mn  a  cavalier 

MCNCHHAUS£K,H£kbonthcs  KablFbied-  manner,  with  a  mUitary  emphasis,  but  without 
BiGH  VON,  baron,  a  German  soldier,  born  in  1720  any  passion  and  with  the  easy  humor  of  a  man 
on  his  paternal  estate  of  Bodenwerder,  Hanover,  of  the  world,  as  things  whidi  required  no  ex- 
died  there  in  1797.  He  was  descended  from  planation  or  proof."  But  although  the  oom- 
tiie  so  called  white  branch  of  the  Mtlnchhausen  piler  of  the  work  may  have  been  in  a  great 
fiunHy,  served  in  his  youth  as  a  cavalry  officer  measure  indebted  to  the  narratives  of  the  baron, 
in  the  Bussian  army,  and  passed  his  latter  days  a  large  proportion  of  the  hunting  stories  are 
in  Hanover.  He  delighted  in  telling  the  most  derived  from  Henry  Bebel's  FaeeticB  (Stras- 
wonderfnl  stories  of  his  adventures  in  the  cam-  bourg,  1508),  while  other  incidents  are  bor- 
paign  against  the  Turks  in  1737-9,  which  gain-  row^  from  Castiglione's  Cartegiaiu>  and  Bilder- 
edfor  him  in  Germany  the  reputation  of  one  mannas  Utopia,  which  are  included  in  Lange^s 
of  ihe  greatest  living  liars.  The  stories  them-  DeUeia  Aeademiea  (Heilbronn,  1765).  A  new 
selves  were  soon  repeated  from  one  end  of  the  and  free  German  version  of  tibe  English  edition 
country  to  the  other,  and  created  then,  as  now,  appeared  in  Leipsic  in  1846,  under  the  titie 
univereal  merriment.  They  are  said  to  have  of  M&nMaueen'g  Li^enabenteuer,  The  work 
been  first  compiled  by  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe,  a  still  maintains  its  popularity  in  Germany  as 
nian  of  letters,  who,  being  compelled  to  flee  well  as  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
from  Gassel  to  England  on  account  of  a  charge  Imitations  of  MUnchhausen^s  stories  are  called 
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in  Q^rmBnj  MiinchJuwModen,    The  sncoewof  an  interesting  work  on  Macchiayelli.    He  began 

the  work  has  called  much  attention  to  the  ele-  in  1844  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Lnther^s 

ments  of  hmnor  and  poetry  in  the  diaracter  of  political  works.    His  £am  und  Ifeapel  was  pnb- 

the  class  of  people  who  listened  most  to  M&nch-  fished  in  1860. — ^Elaba,  wife  of  the  preceding, 

hansen^s  stories,  and  given  rise  to  Immermann^s  known  under  her  pseudonyme  of  Luise  Mfihl- 

celebrated  M&nchhau»en  (4  vols.,  2  ed.,  Dtlssel-  bach,  born  Jan.  2, 1814,  was  married  to  Mundt 

dorf,  1841),  and  to  Adolf  Bchrddter's  picture  in  1889.    Her  novels  indicate  the  most  uncon- 

representing   the   baron   surrounded    oy  his  ventional  views  of  life,  ultra-liberal  political 

listeners.  opinions,  and  an  unbridled  imagination.  Among 

MUNDAY,  Anthont,  an  English  dramatist,  them  are  €fuela,  Bea^  and  ^U  Tochter  &iner 

born  in  1658,  died  in  London,  Aug.  10,  1688.  Ediserinn^  the  last  an  extravagant  narrative 

Aiter  having  been  an  apprentice  and  actor,  he  of  Russian  despotism.    Among  her  most  recent 

went  to  Italy,  and  became  a  student  in  the  works  axe  Frtedrieh'der  Orasge  and  sein  Aqf  (B 

English  Catholic  college  at  Borne.    On  return-  vols.,  Berlin,  1858),  and  Berlin  und  Sofnumei 

ing  to  England,  he  abjured  his  religion,  appear-  (4  vols.,  1858). 

ed  as  a  witness  against  some  Catholic  conspira-  MUNI  or  Daitobb  Bfveb,  a  stream  of  west- 
tors,  and  subsequently  published  a  report  of  em  AMca,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Crystal 
their  execution,  naving  held  a  disputation  with  mountains  and  flows  into  Corisco  bay  in  the 
one  of  them  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  He  plf  of  Guinea,  in  lat.  1""  2'  N.,  long.  9''  88'  K  It 
next  became  a  playwright,  and  especially  de-  is  formed  by  8  main  branches,  viz. :  the  Ntongo, 
voted  himself  to  tiie  contrivance  of  city  pa-  40  m.  long;  the  Ntambounay,  70  m.  long;  and 
geants.  Mr.  Collier  enumerates  14  plays  which  the  Noya,  whose  length  is  about  80  m.  These 
were  written  either  wholly  or  in  part  by  Mun-  head  streams  have  ti^eir  sources  in.  the  Sierra 
day.  del  Crystal,  and  like  the  Muni  itself  follow  a 

MUNDT,  Thbodob,  a  Carman  author,  bom  generd   westerly   or   south-westerly  course, 

in  Potsdam,  Sept  19, 1808.    He  was  educated  Their  banks  are  thinly  peopled  by  a  variety  of 

in  Berlin,  spent  some  time  in  literary  pursuits  tribes. 

in  Leipsic,  and  became  prominent  among  the  MUNICH  (Grcrm.  MunchenC)^  a  city  of  south 
young  Grermany  school  of  writers  and  politicians.  Germany,  capital  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left  bank 
of  whom  Heine  and  B6me  were  the  principal  of  the  Isar,  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  upward  of 
exponents.  His  liberalism  siving  umbrage  to  1,600  feet  above  the  level  of  tne  sea,  88  m.  bj 
.the  government,  he  travelled  in  various  parts  railway  from  Augsburg,  825  m.  from  Ffankfort- 
of  Europe,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  at  the  on-the-Main,  and  220  m.  W.  from  Vienna ;  pop. 
nniversity  of  Berlin  after  his  return  in  1889.  in  1856,  187,095,  including  about  16,000  Prot- 
In  1848  he  was  appointed  professor  of  general  estants  and  1,000  Jews,  the  rest  being  Boman 
literature  and  history  at  Breslau,  and  since  1850  Catholics.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
he  has  officiated  as  director  of  the  library  of  century  Munich  has  been  so  much  enlarged 
the  Berlin  university.  Among  his  earliest  and  embellished,  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
writings  was  Jf<!u2(mna,  oder  UhterhaZtungenmit  of  Eing  Louis,  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
einer  MeUigen  (Leipsic,  1885),  which  attracted  interesting  places  in  central  Europe,  vying^ 
much  attention.  Its  morbid  though  poetical  in  its  attractions  with  the  most  renowned  cap- 
views  of  life  are  said  to  have  prompted  Charlotte  itals  of  Germany,  and  surpassing  them  all  in 
Stieglitz  to  commit  suicide  from  devotion  to  her  the  splendor  of  some  of  its  public  buildings  and 
husband,  whom  she  hoped  to  divert  from  his  works  of  art  and  in  the  vivacity  of  its  popular- 
varied  ti*oubles  by  the  greater  sorrow  caused  by  tion.  The  city  consists  of  the  old  town,  tilie 
her  death.  Mundt  edit^  her  writings  under  the  numerous  streets  of  which  branch  from  the 
title  Charlotte  StiegUts^  ein  Dei^Jomal  (Berlin,  great  market  place,  of  6  suburbs  (the  old  St. 
1885).  Among  his  subsequent  works  are  a  Anna  and  Pfarr,  and  Uie  new  Schonfeld,  Maxi- 
series  of  novels,  the  best  of  which  are  Thomas  milian,  and  Ludwig's  Yorstadt),  and  of  8  sub- 
MUneer  (Altona,  1841),  and  Carmola,  oder  die  urbs  or  villages  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isar. 
Wiedertaufe  (Hanover,  1844) ;  Mendoza^  oder  der  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  An.  Beautilm 
VaUr  der  Schelme  (Berlin,  1847) ;  and  IHe  Mata-  streets  and  squares  are  found  in  the  new  parts 
dore  (1850).  He  has  also  published  Spasner^  of  the  city,  but  there  are  wide  intervals  between 
Gunge  und  Weltgdnge  (Altona,  1888-^40),  many  of  the  houses,  and  the  space  over  which 
Vdlkerschau  auf  JSeisen  (Stuttgart^  1840),  and  they  are  scattered  is  capable  of  holding  double 
other  sketches  of  travels,  and  a  brilliant  delin^  the  present  population,  so  that  the  more  mod- 
eation  of  the  character  of  Ejiebel  in  the  edition  em  and  magnificent  part  of  Munidi  has  still  a 
of  that  author's  posthumous  works  which  he  somewhat  unfinished  appearance.  The  most 
prepared  in  concert  with  Vamhagen  von  Ense.  animated  streets  are  in  the  old  town.  The 
Among  his  more  solid  productions  are  Kunst  Karlstrasse  and  Ludwigsstrasse  are  the  most 
der  Veutec^ien  Froaa;  AUgem&ine  Literatur-  imposing  thoroughfares  of  the  new  city.  In 
Oeeehiehte^  in  continuation  of  that  of  Schlegel ;  the  former  are  the  Glyptothek,  Pinakothek, 
Dramaturgie;  Getehiehte  der  Literatur  der  Ge-  and  church  of  St.  Boniface;  in  the  latter,  die 
gentea/rty  &c.  His  Geeehichte  der  GesdUchaft  university,  the  blind  asylum,  the  new  royal  rid- 
(1844)  was  followed  by  a  Ge»6hiehte  der  Deut-  ing  school,  the  new  palace  for  the  ministry 
mhen  SUf/nde  (1858) ;  and  he  published  in  1851  of  war,  and  various  learned  and  public  instita- 
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tio&s.    The  Vttz-Joeeph^s  square,  adorned  with  oarred  and  richlj  decorated,  and  tbe  ceiling 

Baach*s  statae  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  &o-  between  them  azure  with  golden  stars.    The 

ing  the  massive  stmctore  of  the  new  rojal  walls  are  decorated  with  mscoes,  the  upper 

palace^is  the  largest  square  of  Mnnich.  Among  series  commemoratiye  of  German  saints  and 

the  other  beantinil  squares  are  the  Odeon,  Wit-  martyrs,  and  the  lower  series  of  the  life  of  8t. 

tebbaeher,  Karolinen,  Maximilian,  Earls,  KO-  Boniface,  executed  bj  Heinrich  Hess  and  his 

nigs,  and  Promenaden  Flatz,  all  more  or  less  scholars.    The  small  church  of  St.  Salvador 

adorned  widi  statuary.    The  most  finequented  has  been  used  for  the  Greek  worship  since  the 

piublic  promenades  are  the  royal  park  or  Hof-  accession  of  King  Otho  to  the  throne  of  Greece ; 

gaiieiL,  the  Sonnenstrasse,  and  the  English  gar-  it  has  a  service  of  plate  presented  by  the  late 

den,  originally  laid  out  by  Count  Rumford  and  C2ar  Nicholas.    A  beautiful  place  of  worship 

oontai&ing  several  fine  works  of  art — ^Munich  for  Protestants  was  opened  in  1882,  and  a  syna- 

is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  contains  up-  gogue  in  1826.    Convents  were  suppressed  at 

ward   of   20   Roman  Catholio  churches  and  uie  beginning  of  the  10th  century,  out  several 

^banekA,    St  Peter's,  the  oldest  ecclesiastical  of  them  were  restored  in  1820. — Prominent 

edinoei,  dates  from   the  18th  century.    The  among  the  numerous  charitable  institutions  of 

cathedral  (I¥tsuenhiriohe%  completed  at  the  end  Municn  are  the  general  hospital  (K.  W.  of  the 

of  the  15th,  is  a  vast  Gothic  building,  remark-  cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Gemuh 

able  for  its  two  lofty  dome-capped  towers.    St  ny),  and  several  other  hospitals  and  orphan  asy- 

MichaeI'a,ortheJesuits' church,  is  about  800  feet  lums,  a  lunatic  asylum,  cnildren's  asylums,  Ae. 

in  length,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  At  the  head  of  the  educational  institutions 

interior  toad  for  the  width  of  its  roof^  unsup-  stands  the  university,  which  was  removed  from 

portod  by  pillars.    The  church  of  St  Ci\}etan  Landshut  to  Municn  in  1826,  and  which  in  the 

fK)"*^™*  the  tombs  of  the  royal  family  and  first  6  months  of  1860  had  1,002  matriculated 

Tborwaldsen's  celebrated  monument  of  Eugene  students  and  upward  of  TO  professors.    Its  ju- 

de  Beanhamais.    Still  more  remarkable  are  bilee  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  1850. 

the  modern  churches.    The  All  Saints'  chapel  The   chair  of  chemistrv  nas  been  occupied 

{AUeriUHigen-ff^fbapeUe)^  built  in  the  Byzan-  since  1852  by  liebig,  who  is^  also  director  of 

tine  or  Lombard  style  after  the  designs  of  the  chemical  laboratory  and  (1860)  president 

Eleoae,  was  opened  in  1887";  it  is  embellished  of  the  academy  of  sciences.    The  university 

with  marble,  mosaics,  painting,  and  gilding,  has  a  library  of  160,000  volumes,  and  attach- 

The  columns  are  of  red  Tyrolese  marble  with  ed  to  it  are  a  number  of  schools  for  various 

white  bases  and  gilded  capitals ;  the  base  of  the  branches  of  science,  and  the  Georgianum,  a 

walls  is  also  of  red  marble.    The  upper  part  of  Roman  Catholic  seminary.    The  city  contains 

the  aisles  is  incrusted  with  different  colored  also  8  gymnasiums,  4  Latin  schools,  a  normal 

nmrbles.    -All  the  rest  is  covered  with  religious  school,  a  militarv  academy,  a  young  ladies' 

paintings  in  fresco  up>on  a  golden  ground,  exe-  school  and  ladies'  college  {Damensti/t),  and  a 

cated  by  Hess  and  his  pupils.    The  lAiamg9'  great  number  of  other  educational  institutions, 

Kirdie^  in  the  round  arch  style,  is  also  famous  including  academies  of  art,  mining,  military 

fiff  the  beaoty  of  its  execution  and  its  designs,  science,  hydraulics,  mechanical  sciences  (in  the 

ttul  for  the  wealth  of  its  decorations,  which  central  polytechnic  school),  agriculture,  eom- 

oomprise  colossal  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  merce,  and  industry,  and  public  common  schools 

Paul  and  other  works  by  Schwanthaler,  and  for  Catiiolics,  Protestants,  and  Jews.     Under 

Gomelios's  great  ft-esco  painting  of  the  **Last  the  late  and  present  king,  Munich  has  become 

Judgment,"  upward   of  60  feet  high.    The  the  nucleus  of  a  school  of  poets  and  of  many 

pariah  church  of  St  Maria  Hilf  in  the  suburb  scientific  men.    The  names  of  Jacobi,  S5mme- 

of  Au,  built  by  Ohlmtlller  between  1881  and  ring,  Schellingf  Oken,  G5rres,    Fallmerayer, 

1^9,  in  the  Grerman  pointed  style  of  the  14th  Ennemoser,   Seuffert,  Liebig,  Thiersch,  Neu- 

eentory,  with  high  lancet  widows,  contains  19  mann,  and  other  eminent  men  have  contributed 

splendid  painted  windows  illustrative  of  inci-  to  raise  the  intellectual  importance  of  Munich. 

d^its  in  &e  life  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  designed  It   possesses  many  scientific  collections,  the 

by  tiie  most  eminent  Munich  artists  and  exe-  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  museum  of 

coted   in  the  royal   porcelain   manu&ctory.  natural  history,  which  comprises  the  Brazilian 

The  church  or  basilica  of  St  Boniface,  attached  collection  formed  by  Martins  and  Spitz  in  their 

to  the  Benedictine  convent  of  the  same  name,  explorations  of  that  country.     In  the  same 

built  between  1885  and  1850  in  the  Byzantine  building  are  a  cabinet  of  Greek  and  Roman  coins 

fltyle,  is  the  lai^gest  and  most  splendid  of  them  and  medals  and  a  geological  museum.    There 

all    The  front  has  a  portico  of  8  Corinthian  are  also  various  literary  associations  in  the  city 

columns  with  8  bronze  doors.    The  side  fii^ades  for  historical  and  other  scientific  investigations. 

have  a  double  row  of  roxmd-headed  windows.  Among  the  many  libraries,  the  magnificent  pnb- 

The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  61  feet  wide,  lie  or  royal  library  is  the  most  extensive,  nav- 

vA  70  double  aisles,  15  feet  wide  and  40  feet  ing  been  enlarged  by  those  of  suppressed  mon- 

hl^  supported  on  each  side  by  64  monolithic  asteries,  and  including  now  upward  of  860,000 

columns  of  marble  disposed  in  4  rows.    The  works  in  about  800,000  printed  volumes,  com- 

pavement  is  of  marble  mosaic,  and  the  roof  of  prising  18,000  incunabula,  about  50  xylographio 

open  timber  work,  the  beams  of  which  are  publications,  and  nearly  19,000  MSS.^^e  fine 
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arts,  however,  constitnte  the  chief  gloiy  of  trative  of  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  during 

Munich.    The  academy  of  fine  arts  is  divided  the  middle  ages.    Among  the  paintings  are 

into  the  sections  of  architecture,  scnlptore,  works  of  Oimabue,  Giotto,  Leonu^o  da  Yinci, 

Eainting,  and  lithography,  the  last  named  art  Gorreggio,  Titian,  and  other  Italian  artists, 
aving  been  invent^  in  Munich  by  Aloys  Sene-  The  genius  of  Michel  Angelo  is  illustrated  in 
felder,  a  native  of  Prague,  at  the  close  of  the  his  capacity  of  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect ; 
18th  century.  It  contains  a  museum  of  anti-  and  an  entire  compartment  is  filled  with  the 
quities  and  casts,  the  Schwanthaler  museum,  works  of  Biq)hael.  Albert  Dtkrer,  Rembrandt, 
and  the  studios  of  many  artists.  Peter  von  Vandyke,  and  the  other  masters  of  the  German, 
Hess,  Heinrioh  Hess,  and  Eaulbach  are  residents  Flemish,  and  Dutch  schools,  are  ftiUy  represent- 
of  Munich.  The  famous  Glyptothek  or  sculp-  ed;  and  95  works  of  Bubens  take  up  the  entire 
ture  gallery  was  built  by  Elenze  from  1816  to  space  of  the  central  and  largest  hall  of  the  gal- 
1880,  and  contains  collections  of  statuary  from  lery.  There  are  also  a  few  pictures  by  Murulo, 
the  earliest  eras  of  art  to  the  present  time.  It  Velasquez,  Poussin,  Claude,  Yemet,  and  other 
is  divided  into  12  halls.  The  1st  contains  Egyp-  artists  of  the  Spanish  and  firench  schools.  The 
tian  and  the  2d  the  earliest  Greek  and  Etruscan  lower  story  contains  collections  of  9,000  draw- 
antiquities.  Most  celebrated  is  the  8d  hall,  with  ings  by  the  old  masters,  including  some  of  R&- 
tiie  JSginetan  marbles  discovered  in  1811  by  phael.  Era  Bartolomeo,  dec. ;  also  the  drawings 
Haller  and  the  Englishmen  Gockerell  and  of  Cornelius  for  the  loggie,  and  3,000  drawings 
Forster,  and  restored  by  Thorwaldsen.  These  of  South  American  sceneiy  by  Johann  Lorenz 
sculptures  are  classed  among  the  most  valuable  Bugendas.  The  cabinet  of  engravings  comprises 
remains  of  antiquity,  artistically  as  well  as  about  800,000  works.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
archffiologicfiJly,  from  the  connection  which  the  W.  wing  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan  and 
they  show  between  the  primitive  practice  of  other  vases  On  the  N.  is  the  new  Pinakothek 
art  to  which  they  belong  and  its  perfection  in  designed  by  Voigt,  begun  in  1846  and  completed 
tiie  period  of  Phidias.  The  4th  hall  is  called  in  1853,  destined  for  the  works  of  contemporary 
the  hall  of  Apollo  from  the  statue  of  that  god  artists,  and  comprising  52  rooms  in*  two  stories, 
in  Parian  marble  ascribed  to  Ageladas,  and  for-  The  upper  floor,  which  contains  them,  is  divided 
merly  called  the  Barberini  muse.  The  6th  hall  into  6  large  central  halls,  6  rooms  on  the  south 
(ball  of  Bacchus)  contains  the  sleeping  or  Bar-  and  14  small  cabinets  on  the  north,  beside  a 
berini  fawn,  and  other  famous  works.  The  6th  room  at  the  west  with  Bottmaun^s  encaustic 
hall  (hall  of  the  sons  of  Niobe)  is  remarkable  paintings,  views  and  illustrations  of  Grecian 
for  a  kneeling  figure  of  Ilioneus,  the  youngest  history  and  localities.  In  ^e  central  hall  are 
son  of  Niobe.  The  subjects  in  the  7th  hall  Kaulbach's  ^^Destruction  of  Jerusalem,^'  and 
(hall  of  the  gods)  illustrate  heathen  mythology.  Schemes  ^*  Deluge.''  It  contains  also  Wilkie's 
and  those  in  the  8th  (Trojan  hall)  the  heroes  "Beadins  of  the  Will."  On  the  ground  floor 
of  Homer.  In  the  9th,  or  hall  of  heroes,  are  is  the  collection  of  paintings  on  porcelain,  in- 
statues  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Nero ;  and  eluding  copies  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of 
the  10th,  or  Boman  hall,  is  remarkable  for  its  the  picture  gallery.  A  new  bulling  for  the 
decoration,  and  contains  a  series  of  busts  of  em-  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  designed  by  Zieb> 
perors,  which  exhibit  ^e  decline  of  Boman  land  in  the  Corinthian  style,  was  opened  in 
art.  The  11th  is  the  hall  of  colored  sculpture,  1846.  In  the  old  picture  gallery  on  the  N.  side 
and  the  12th  hall  is  devoted  to  modem  statuary,  of  the  royal  park  is  a  collection  of  antiquities 
including  a  copy  of  Canova's  Paris  and  Venus,  and  curiosities  from  different  parts  of  the  world. 
Thorwaldsen's  Adonis  and  bust  of  King  Louis,  The  Leuchtenberg  gallery  of  paintings  was  re- 
Schadow^s  ^^Girl  fastening  her  Sandal,"  and  moved  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1858.  The  new  royal 
other  modem  works.  The  colossal  marble  sta-  palace  (der  neue  Eanigthau),  a  magnificent  and 
tues  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  and  Donatello,  re-  stupendous  building,  contains  a  large  number 
speqtively  by  Brugger  and  Von  Lossow,  were  of  works  of  art.  flie  interior  presents  an  imi- 
added  to  the  Gljrptothek  by  ex-Eing  Louis  in  tation  of  the  ornaments  of  the  loggie  of  the 
1860. — ^The  Pinakothek  or  picture  gallery,  a  Vatican.  The  ground  fioor  consists  of  state 
more  extensive  building  than  the  Glyptothek,  rooms  painted  in  fresco  by  Schnorr,  illustrative 
also  designed  by  Elenze,  of  which  the  foun-  of  the  Ntbelungen,  The  kings'  and  queens' 
dation  was  laid  on  Baphaers  birthday,  April  apartments  ar^  adorned  with  paintings  respec- 
7,  1826,  was  completed  in  1886.  It  contains  tively  from  the  Greek  and  German  poets.  The 
about  1,800  paintings,  consisting  of  the  best  decorations  of  the  throne  room,  drawing  room, 
works  of  the  royal  collections,  arranged  ac-  bedroom,  writing  room,  and  library  of  the  queen 
cording  to  schools  in  9  halls  and  28  adjoining  are  respectively  devoted  to  Elopstock,  Wieland, 
apartments  or  small  cabinets  in  the  2d  story  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Tieck.  The  most  inter- 
the  building,  the  large  works  of  each  school  esting  part  of  the  palace  is  the  so  called  Ie8t 
being  placed  in  the  central  hall,  which  com-  Saa&aUy  containing  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ball 
municates  on  one  side  with  the  apartments  room  two  rooms  for  card  playing  called  halls 
where  the  smaller  paintings  are  placed  and  on  of  the  beauties,  with  ]>ortraits  of  beantifiil 
the  other  with  an  extensive  corridor,  which  is  women  of  modem  times,  including  that  of  Lola 
itself  divided  into  26  compartments  or  hggie^  Montez.  The  banquet  hall,  hall  of  Charle- 
and  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cornelius  iUus-  magne,  hall  of  Barbarossa,  and  hall  of  Budolph 
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of  Hapsbn^  are  all  deooraied  with  choice  and  held  for  some  time  bj  GnBtaTtus  Adolphoa 
works.  The  most  stately  of  them  all  is  the  of  Sweden.  Under  Charles  Theodore  (1777- 99) 
throne  room.'  The  Lenehtenberg  palace  in  the  Munich  was  greatly  improved  and  still  farther 
Odeon  aqnare  la  a  fine  building.  The  new  enlarged;  and  from  an  inferior  town  it  has  risen 
Wittelsbach  palace  in  the  Gothic  style,  begun  under  the  fostering  care  of  King  VftTimiliftyi  1. 
in  1848  and  completed  in  1849,  has  been  the  (1799-1826),  and  particularly  under  that  of  his 
reddenoe  of  £ing  Louis  since  his  abdication,  son  Louis,  to  the  rank  of  an  important  capital. 
Among  the  other  remarkable  monuments  of  While  still  crown  prince  Louis  ordered  the  buUd- 
Munich  is  the  Bayarian  hall  of  fame,  on  the  W.  ing  of  the  Glyptotnek  and  of  other  public  works ; 
sde  of  the  Theresienwiese,  consisting  of  3  and  from  his  accession  to  the  tiirone  (1825)  un- 
Doric  portico  forming  8  sides  of  a  quadrangle^  til  his  abdication  (1848)  he  contributed  most 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands,  on  a  pedestal  of  powerMly  to  invest  Munich  wiUi  its  present 
tiie  height  of  2€^  feet,  Schwanthaler^s  colossal  splendor.  Munich  was  entered  by  the  French 
Btatoe  of  Bavaria,  61^  feet  high,  representmg  under  Moreau,  July  2,  1800,  and  on  Oct.  13, 
the  protectress  of  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  a  1805,  by  Napoleon,  who  again  visited  the  dtj^ 
lioD.  The  busts  of  distinguished  Bavarians  are  Jan.  14,  1806,  on  occasion  of  the  nuurriage  of 
placed  along  the  walls  behind  the  48  colunma  Eugene  de  Beauhamais.  During  the  revolu- 
of  the  hall.  Li  the  tympana  are  4  recumbent  tion  of  1848  disturbances  broke  out  in  Munich, 
figures  by  Schwanthaler  representing  the  4  prin-  in  consequence  of  which  Lola  Montez,  who  was 
cipal  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  frieze  supposed  to  exercise  much  influence  over  the 
are  92  metopes,  all  from  designs  of  Schwantha-  king,  was  compelled  to  resort  to  flight,  and  the 
ler.  The  triumphal  arch  {Siegedhor)^  at  the  K  king  himself  abdicated,  March  20,  1848^  in 
end  of  the  Ludwigsstrasse,  is  also  a  beautiM  favor  of  his  son  Maximilian  II.,  who  has  smoe 
monument ;  and  the  foundation  stone  of  a  new  endeavored  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  father 
arch  in  the  old  Doric  style,  to  be  called  Pro-  in  constantly  enriching  his  capitid  with  new 
fflAe^  designed  by  Klenze,  was  laid  in  1868  treasures  of  art  and  learning.  The  railway  to 
St  the  end  of  the  Briennerstrasse.  A  com  hall  Vienna  was  opened  Aug.  12,  1860. 
(&&fomM7iAau«)  was  opened  in  1858,  and  other  MUNJEET,  the  root  of  an  East  India  plant, 
new  buildings  are  in  progress.  A  new 'street  ruMa  munHatOy  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
(Maximilianstrasse)  has  also  been  recently  madder.  The  roots  are  of  similar  appearance 
formed  with  a  view  of  the  Airther  enlargement  as  to  size,  &c.,  to  those  of  madder,  and  are  found 
of  the  city  in  the  direction  of  the  Isar. — The  in  commerce  in  bundles  of  2  or  8  feet  in  len^;th. 
theatres  and  musical  entertainmenta  of  Munich  The  coloring  principle  appears  to  be  alizanne, 
are  among  the  best  in  Germany.  Among  the  and,  as  in  imiader,  this  is  convertible  into  ga- 
popular  festivals  is  the  annual  agricultural  rancine,  for  which  purpose  the  roots  are  used  in 
meeting  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October  (Oeto-  Europe.  Muiyeet  dyee  a  very  bright  scarlet 
her-  or  VoliB/ett),  which  is  held  on  the  There-  MUNEj  Salomok,  a  French  orientalist,  of 
sienwiese,  and  lasts  several  days.  The  same  Jewish  orunn,  bom  in  Glcmu,  Prussian  Silesia, 
place  18  used  for  horse  races,  &c, — The  princi-  in  1807.  fie  was  educated  In  Berlin  and  Bonn, 
pal  article  of  trade  is  gram,  and  two  great  and  with  the  assistance  of  Michael  Beer,  brother 
&irs  are  held  annually.  The  breweries  of  of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  enabled  to  avail  himself 
Munich  ei\joy  a  high  reputation.  The  manu-  of  the  instruction  of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  and 
factures  comprise  woollen  cloth,  leather,  silk,  Oh6zy  in  Paris.  In  18S5  he  visited  the  univer- 
cotton,  calicoes,  tobacco,  beet  root  sugar,  piano-  sity  of  OxforcL  with  a  view  of  collecting  mate- 
fortes,  playing  cards,  jewelry,  bronze  and  iron  rials  for  an  edition  in  the  original  Arabic  text 
works,  coaches,  and  mathematical,  surgical,  in  Hebrew  letters  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
optical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Among  Maimonides,  ^oreh  nebuhhim  (^*  Guide  of  the 
the  most  celebrated  industrial  establbhments  Erring'*),  the  publication  of  which  he  oom- 
are  the  royal  bronze  foondery ;  the  bronze  menced  in  1856,  with  a  French  translation  and 
foundery  of  Stiglmayer ;  the  royal  painted  glass  notes  under  the  title  of  Le  guide  de$  igarii.  In 
and  the  roysd  porcelain  manufactories ;  the  es-  1840  he  was  appointed  deputy  custodian  of  the 
tablishment  of  Ettel,  founded  in  1815  by  Bei-  oriental  MSS.  in  the  royal  library  of  Paris.  In 
chenbadi,  for  the  manufacture  of  technological  the  same  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
iustruments ;  and  Fraunhofer's  manufactory  of  fiore  and  M.  Or^mieux  to  the  East  on  their  mis- 
telescopes  and  optical  instruments.  Crawford's  don  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damas- 
bronze  statues  of  Beethoven  and  Washington  cus,  and  secured  in  Egjrpt  many  interesting 
and  Quarenstroem's  statue  of  Berzelius  were  Arabic  MSS.  relating  to  the  early  literature  of 
cast  in  the  royal  foundery. — The  name  of  the  Oaraites  and  to  oUier  branches  of  eastern 
Munich  (MunieAen)  occurs  for  the  first  time  at  scholarship.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  devoted 
the  be^nning  of  the  12th  century.  It  became  himself  so  asdduously  to  his  learned  researches 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  the  house  of  tJiat  failing  eyesight  eventually  compelled  him 
Wittelsbach,  and  was  much  enlarged  after  its  to  relinquish  his  office  in  the  library,  and  he  has 
destraction  by  fire  in  1327,  and  endowed  with  lived  in  retirement  since  1852.  He  wrote  an 
many  public  buildings  by  William  the  Pious  exhaustive  work  on  Palestine  (PalesUney  de- 
(1579-1626)  and  the  elector  Maximilian  I.  icription  gSographiquej  hUtorique  et  arekeoh- 
(1626-*51).     On  May  17,  1682,  it  was  taken  ^^  ^aris,  1845,  indnded  in  Didot's  coDection 
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of  the  UhtMri  pittoresgue),  and  fhrnishedmany  sia.    The  regent  Anna  lavished  npon  him  lier 

yalnable  dissertations  to  the  EneyclopHie  de$  bounties,  but  entered  into  negotiation  with 

gens  du  mande,  and  to  the  Journal  Asiatique.  Austria  and  Saxony  in  order  to  neutralize  MlXn- 

A  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the  Dictvm-  nich's  coalition  with  Prussia,  in  consequence 

naire  des  ieienee$  pMlasophiqueSy  on  Arabic  of  which  he  relinquished  his  office  (May,  1741). 

and  Hebrew  philosophy,  has  been  translated  He  was  on  the  point  of  remoying  to  £5nig»- 

into  German  under  the  title  of  Philoiophie  und  berg,  when  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the 

philo90phi$chs   SchHften  der  Juden  (Leipsic,  throne  (Dec.  1741)  he  was  arrested  by  order 

1852).    In  1848  he  published  a  paper  to  dis-  of  the  empress  and  sentenced  to  death.  ^  The 

Srove  the  assertion  of  Bedillot,  who  had  en-  sentence  was  afterward  commuted  to  exile  to 

eavored  to  depriye  Tycho  Bri^e  of  the  merit  Siberia,  but  his  estates  were  confiscated.    He 

of  the  discovery  of  the  variationfl  of  the  moon,  spent  nearly  20  years  in  exile,  raising  vegetables 

and  to  trace  it  to  the  Arabs  in  the  10th  cen-  for  a  livelihood,  until  1762,  when  at  the  age  of 

tnry.    He  has  also  written  Reflexions  tur  le  eulte  79  he  was  recalled  by  Peter  HI.,  who  restored 

dsi  andms  H&freux  dans  9e$  rapports  avec  Us  to  him  his  property  and  position.    He  enjoyed 

<mtres  euUes  de  VanUquiU  (1888),  and  other  the  friendBnip  bolh  of  uiis  sovereign  and  of 

works.  Catharine  H.,  who  appointed  him  in  the  same 

MUNKiOB,  a  town  of  K  Hungary,  county  year  director-general  of  the  Baltic  ports.    Hia 

of  Bereg,  on  the  Latorcza ;  pop.  about  5,000.  Mauche  pour  donner  une  idee  de  ta  forme  du 

£.  of  it,  on  a  high  rock,  is  situated  the  fortress  aouvemement  de  Vempire  de  Bussie  was  pub- 

of  the  same  name,  distinguished  in  Hungarian  lished  in  Copenhagen  in  1774. 
history  by  numerous  sieges,  and  noV  used  by       MUS^OZ,  Febnando,  duke  of  Bianzares,  hnA- 

the  Ausdrians  as  a  state  prison.    During  the  band  of  Maria  Christina,  queen  dowager  of 

war  of  1848-^9  the  town  and  fortress  were  in  Spain,  bom  at  Tarancon,  province  of  Cuenca^ 

the  hands  of  the  Hungarians.    Among  the  re-  in  1810.    He  was  of  very  low  birth,  and  while 

nowned  captives  of  MuiiJcdcs  was  Ypsuante.  a  private  in  the  royal  guards  attracted  by  his 

MtTNNICH,  Btjbehabd  Chbistoph,  count,  a  personal  beauty  the  attention  and  admiration 

Russian  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  the  of  Maria  Christina,  to  whom  he  was  secretly 

then  Danish  duchy  of  Oldenburg  in  1683,  died  married,  Dec.  28, 1833,  a  few  months  after  the 

in  St.  Petersburg  about  1767.    He  was  the  son  death  of  her  husband.  King  Ferdinand  Vil.  His 

of  a  peasant  who  was  ennobled  by  Frederic  sister  at  the  time  was  a  washerwoman.    The 

ni.,  king  of  Demnark^nd  early  distinguished  marriage  was  publicly  solemnized.  Oct.  13, 1844, 

himself  as  a  soldier.    He  was  made  a  prisoner  and  Mufioz  was  made  duke  of  Bianzares,  a 

in  the  battle  of  Denain,  and  sent  to  Cambrai,  Spanish  grandee  of  the  first  class,  and  a  knight 

where  he  was  very  kindly  treated  by  F6n6-  of  the  golden  fleece.    On  the  occasion  of  the 

Ion.    In  1720  he  was  received  with  distinc-  marriage  of  the  duke  de  Montpensier  to  the 

tion  by  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  he  had  sister  of  Queen  Isabella  H.,  Louis  Philippe  of 

been  introduced  by  Prince  Eugene,  and  who  France  bestowed  upon  Mufioz  the  French  title 

confided  to  him  tiie  execution  of  the  great  of  duke  of  Montmorot 

canal  of  Ladoga.    In  the  reign  of  Anna  he  be-       MUNSELL,  Joel,  an  American  printer,  bom 

came  field  marshal  and  president  of  the  conn-  in  Northfield,  Mass.,  April  14,  1808.    He  ea- 

cil   of  state.     He  besieged   and  conquered  tablished  himself  in  Albany  in  1827,  and  was 

Dantzic  in  1734,  and  was  on  his  return  em-  nublisher  and  editor  of  tiie  *^  New  York  State 

ployed  in  quelling  disturbances  in  Warsaw.  Mechanic  ^  from  1841  to  1843.    He  haB  com- 

Xn  1785  he  was  oiuled  to  the  chief  command  piled  *^  Annals  of  Albany "  (10  vols.  12mo., 

of  the  army  against  the  Turks,  and  gained  Albany,   1850-^58)  ;    "  Chronology  of  Paper 

great  distinction  by  his   triumphs  over  the  and  |^aper  Making "    (1  vol.  8vo.,  Albany, 

enemy.    He  desolated  the  Crimea  (1786),  took  1867) ;  and  "  Every  Day  Book  of  History  and 

Otchakov  (1737),  crossed  the  Dniester  near  Chronology"  (1  vol.  8vo.,  New  York,  1858). 

Sinkowza  (1789),  defeated   the   Turks   near  He  has  also  published  "Historical  Series"  (7 

Stevutchan,  seized  the  fortress  of  Chocim,  and  vols.),  in  greatpart  edited  and  annotated  by 

occupied  Moldavia.    The  treaty  of  Belgrade  himself,  and  "  W  oodworth's  Reminiscences  of 

(Sept.  18,  1789)  put  an  end  to  the  war.    Pre-  the  City  of  Troy ;"  and  has  at  various  times  been 

vious  to  the  death  of  the  empress  he  prevailed  the  publisher  of  the  "Fnionist,"  "Albany  Daily 

npon  her  to  appoint  the  duke  Ernest  Biron  State  Register,"  "Albany  Morning  Express," 

of  Courland  as  regent  during  the  minority  of  and  "Statesman."    Mr.  Mnnsell  has  made  the 

her  successor.    But  his  hope  of  securing  in  art  of  printing,  in  its  history  and  application,  a 

this  manner   his   own  influence  was  disap-  special  study,  and  his  collection  of  works  on  tlie 

Eointed  by  the  duke  taking  the  power  into  subject,  the  largest  ever  made  in  America,  has 

is  own  hands,  npon  which  Mtlnnich  caused  been  in  part  purchased  by  the  state  for  the  New 

him  to  be  arrested,  and  transferred  the  regency  York  state  library.    Beside  the  works  enumer- 

nominally  to  Princess  Anna,  the  mother  of  ated,  Mr.  Munsell  has  contributed  papers  to  the 

Ivan,  the  young  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  "  Transactions"  of  the  Albany  institute, 
while  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government  as       MUNSTER  (anc.  Mumhan),  the  largest  and 

prime  minister  of  the  empire,  endeavoring  to  southernmost  of  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland, 

consolidate  his  power  by  an  alliance  with  Prus-  bounded  N.  by  Connaugh^  E.  by  Leinster,  and 
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on  other  ddes  by  the  Atlantio,  and  oomprised  Oharlemaffiie  under  the  name  of  Mimigardevord. 

between  lat.  51    26'  and  58*"  12'  K.,  and  lon^.  In  the  18th  centnrj  it  joined  the  league  of  the 

6'' 56' and  10"*  80' W. ;  length,  148  m. ;  breadth,  Hanse  towna.    The  refonnatiQ|  was  introduced 

131m.;  area,  9,476  aq.m.;  pop.inl851,L857r  there  in  1682,  and  in  1585  nid  1536  it  wit- 

243.    The  surface  is  much  diversified.    In  the  nessed  the  agitations  of  the  Anabaptists.    The 

W.  are  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  and  former  bishopric  of  Mnnster  was  raised  in  the 

the  S.  is  crossed  by  long  chains  of  hills.    About  12th  century  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  princi<- 

i  of  the  surface  is  arable,  and  i  actually  under  pality.    In  1719  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  was 

tillage.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Black-  mvested  with  the  see  of  Mllnster.    In  1808  the 

water,  Suir,  Lee,  Bandon,  Mague,  Cashen,  and  bishopric  was  secularized,  and  a  part  of  it 

Fergus,  willi  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  all  ceded  to  Prussia,  which  constituted  it  a  princi- 

of  which  are  navigable.    Except  in  the  rugged  pality.    This  was  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807 

uplands  of  Kerry,  Clare,  and  western  Cork,  the  ceded  to  France,  but  restored  to  Prussia  in  1815, 

limestone  soil  of  Munster  is  of  excellent  quali-  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  allotted  to 

ty.    The  climate  is  the  most  genial  in  Ireland.  Oldenburg. 

Geologically,  the  province  is  peculiar  in  Ireland  MCNTER,  Balthasab,  a  German  clergyman 
for  the  rare  appearance  of  igneous  protrusions  and  author,  bom  in  Lnbeck,  March  24,  1785, 
snd  the  absence  of  bituminous  coal,  though  died  in  Copenhagen,  Oct.  5, 1798.  He  studied 
possessing  perhaps  the  most  extensive  anthra-  theology  at  Jena,  was  for  a  time  a  preacher  at 
cite  deposit  in  the  British  isles.  Clay  slate  Gotha,  and  beoame  eventually  celebrated  as  a 
is  found,  and  copper  abounds  all  along  the  pulpit  orator  in  the  German  diurch  of  Oopen* 
S.  coast*  Lead,  silver,  iron,  alum,  black  and  nagen,  and  as  the  editor  of  the  Bekehrungt* 
mottled  marbles,  plastic  clajrs,  and  fine  ochres  Gesehichte  *of  Count  Struensee,  whom  he  had 
are  found.  The  province  is  divided  into  the  attended  on  the  scaffold  (Copenhagen,  1772; 
counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  Tip-  English  translation  entitled  *^  A  faithful  Nar* 
perary,  and  Waterford.  As  a  kingdom  of  the  rative  of  the  Conversion  and  Death  of  Count 
Insh  pentarchv,  Mumhan  was,  perhaps,  the  Struensee,"  &c.,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Wendeborn. 
most  formidable  of  the  5  states ;  it  early  sub-  2d  ed.,  London,  1774).  He  wrote  a  series  of 
jected  Leinster  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  hymns  (1778  and  1774).  He  was  the  father  of 
tribute;  its  princes  successfully  opposed  and  the  authoress Friederike  Brun. — ^His son  Fhixd- 
ultimately  ex}>elled  the  Danes,  and  more  than  bioh,  bom  in  Gotha,  Oct.  14,  1761,  died  April 
once  usurped  the  sceptre  of  Tara  as  sovereigns  9,  1880,  was  educated  in  the  universitiea  of 
of  the  entire  island.  It  was  then  divided  into  Copenhagen  and  Gdttingen.  He  spent  several 
8  principalities,  Thomond,  Desmond,  and  Or-  years  in  Italy,  and  while  in  Rome  caused  a  oopy 
mond  (i.  0.,  North,  South,  and  East  Munster),  of  the  Coptic  translation  of  the  book  of  Darnel 
and  Cashel  was  the  civil,  as  it  is  still  the  eccle-  to  be  pnnted  (1786),  and  discovered  in  the 
siastical,  metropolis.  Till  a  recent  date,  the  Corsini  librair  the  statute  book  of  the  tern- 
sovereigns  of  England  governed  the  province  plars,  which  he  published  in  Berlin  in  1794. 
through  a  local  viceroy.  From  1790  to  1808  he  was  professor  of  theology 
MC'NSTER,  a  city  of  (Germany,  capital  of  the  at  the  university  of  Copennagen,  and  from  that 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia  and  of  an  ad-  time  till  liis  death  bishop  of  Seeland  He  left 
ministrative  division  of  its  own  name,  on  the  various  important  historioal  and  theological 
small  river  Aa,  connected  by  railway  with  the  works. 

principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  with  the  river  MUNTJAC  {cenuhuj  Blainv.,  or  ityloeenu^ 

Ems  by  a  navigable  canal,  about  80  m.  N.  N.  E.  H.  Smith),  the  name  of  several  small  East  Indian 

from  Cologne ;  pop.  about  25,000.     It  is  an  deer,  which  seem  to  make  the  transition  from 

ancient  city  with  fine  Gh)thic  buildings,  the  the  typical  cervida  to  the  musk  deer.     The 

ground  floor  of  the  houses  of  the  main  street  horns  are  small,  with  only  one  anterior  snag, 

being  provided  with  arcades  to  support  the  elevntibed  on  pedicels  suppcMled  by  longitudinal 

upper  stories.    Among  the  public  builaings  are  ridges  on  the  face ;  there  are  large  canines  m 

the  ca&edral  and  St.  Lambert  church,  from  the  upper  jaw,  and  large  and  deep  suborbital 

the  tower  of  which  still  hang  the  iron  cages  in  pits;  there  are  no  metatarsal  glands  nor  tufts; 

which  the  bodies  of  John  of  Leyden  and  the  the  hoofs  are  triangular,  partly  united  in  front 

other  leaders  of  the  Anabaptists  were  suspend-  by  a  web,  and  the  false  hoofs  small  and  trana- 

ed  after  their  execution  in  the  great  square,  verse ;  the  hair  is  thin,  shining,  and  generally 

The  house  of  John  of  Leyden  still  exists  in  the  unspotted,  and  the  tail  is  tuftedL    The  form  is 

market  place.    The  IHedeTueaal,  or  hall  of  light  and  elegant ;  the  few  species  inhabit  the 

peace,  in  the  town  hall,  derives  its  name  from  forests  and  jungles  of  elevated  regions  in  India 

the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  there  and  its  archipelago,  where  they  are  hunted  by 

in  1648  and  ended  the  80  years^  war.    The  the  natives  and  Europeans,  usually  with  dogs. 

Catholic  university,  which  was  supplanted  in  for  the  sake  of  their  excellent  venison.    The 

1818  by  the  state  university  of  Bonn,  has  been  common  muntiac  or  kgang  (G.  mginalie,  Gray) 

since  reduced  to  a  college  of  the  theological  is  dark  reddish  brown,  with  the  lower  parts 

and  philosophical  faculties.    The  manufactures  lighter,  and  a  narrow  white  streak  on  the  front 

consist  of  leather,  woollen  goods,  cloth,  linen,  eage  of  the  thigh;  it  is  about  2^  feet  high  at 

sugar,  &c    Mtlnater  was  known  in  the  time  of  the  shoulders;  in  the  living  animal  there  are  2 
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foldsof  skin  along  the  sides  of  the  ridges  which  Mlhizer  was  indnoed  to  take  his  departnre. 
support  the  horns,  uniting  below  like  a  V,  but  In  April,  1628,  he  snooeeded  in  obtaining  a 
drying  after  dea|^  in  8  ribbed  lines  which  sng-  curacy  at  AUst&dt.  He  introduced  into  the 
gested  to  Pennant  the  name  of  rib-faced  deer,  service  a  variety  of  innovations,  circulated 
The  principal  horns  are  4  or  6  inches  long,  at  Inflammatory  writings  in  various  parts  of  6er- 
first  straight,  but  curving  inward  and  backward  many,  and  founded  a  secret  league,  the  prin- 
at  the  top,  the  anterior  antler  being  about  H  cipal  object  of  which  was  to  undermine  the 
indies;  the  pedicels  upon  which  they  rest  are  8  influence  of  the  moderate  reformers,  and  to 
inches  high,  covered  with  skin  and  hair,  so  that  revolutionize  the  country.  In  order  to  put 
when  the  antlers  are  shed  they  appear  to  have  an  end  to  his  proceedings,  Luther  appealed  to 
straight  horns.  The  food  consists  chiefly  of  a  the  elector  Frederic  of  Saxony,  who  repaired 
kind  of  sugar  cane,  and  malvaceous  and  succu-  in  the  beginning  of  1524  to  Allstfldt.  MUnzer 
lent  plants.  Its  speed  and  agility  are  great,  the  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  elector  a  ser- 
flight  being  generally  in  a  circle ;  when  brought  mon  of  the  most  revolutionary  character,  in 
to  bay,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  severe  wounds  consequence  of  which  the  publication  of  his 
upon  Uie  dogs  with  its  canines;  it  is  also  taken  writings  was  prohibited,  and  he  was  sum- 
in  snares,  and  falls  a  frequent  victim  to  beasts  moned  to  the  seat  of  government.  He  per- 
of  prey.  It  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java.  The  sisted,  however,  in  fomenting  sedition.  A  Ro- 
Nepaul  munljac  (0.  moaehatus,  Blainv.)  is  bright  man  Catholic  chapel  in  Malderbach  was  burned 
reddish  yellow,  the  thigh  streatked  and  under  the  in  June,  1624,  at  his  instigation ;  and  he  call- 
tail  white,  and  the  chin  and  throat  whitish,  ed  upon  the  populace  to  exterminate  popery 
The  Chinese  munljao  (0.  Bemeeii,  Gray)  is  gray-  and  to  abolish  the  government  by  force  of 
ish  brown,  with  the  hfdr  short  with  p&ler  rings ;  arms.  After  having  been  summoned  for  the 
it  has  a  larger  head  and  tail  than  the  common  second  time  before  the  authorities  at  Weimar 
species,  witib  less  red  and  more  bluish  tinge,  (Aug.  1),  he  was  expelled  from  Allstadt,  and  a 
and  no  white  over  the  hoofs.  According  to  few  weeks  afterward  he  betook  himself  to 
Gray,  the  earl  of  Derby  had  these  8  species  at  Mtlhlhausen,  although  Luther  had  cautioned 
the  Knowsley  menagerie ;  but  they  so  bred  to-  the  authorities  against  him.  Conspicuous 
gether  that  it  became  ^^  impossible  to  discrimi-  among  the  disciples  who  had  preceded  him 
nate  the  mules  from  the  original  species."  there  was  Heinrich  Pfeifer,  a  former  friar,  who 
Mt^KZER,  Thomas,  a  German  religious  and  now  became  the  principal  auxiliary  of  MUnzer 
sooiid  revolutionist,  bom  in  Stolberg,  Prussian  in  his  warfare  against  Luther.  After  spending 
Saxony,  about  1490,  beheaded  in  Mflhlhausen,  some  time  in  Nuremberg  and  Basel  and  in  other 
Thuringia,  in  1626.  Though  in  humble  life,  parts  of  southern  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
his  parents  were  not  poor,  and  he  is  said  to  he  returned  to  Mtlhlhausen  in  Dec.  1624.  His 
have  studied  at  Wittenberg  and  afterward  at  influence  there  over  the  common  people  was  so 
Leipsic,  and  to  have  been  employed  as  a  tutor  irresistible  that  many  of  the  higher  classes  left 
in  different  towns.  In  1619  he  became  chap-  the  town,  of  which  Mtlnzer  and  Pfeifer  became 
lain  of  a  nunnery  near  Leipsic,  and  in  1620  the  sole  rulers.  The  outbreak  of  the  peasanta' 
pastor  of  the  principal  church  of  Zwickau,  war  in  south  Germany  and  Franconia  became 
His  restless  disposition  and  reformatory  zeal  the  signal  of  the  most  furious  excesses  on 
led  to  quarrels  with  his  colleagues,  who  were  the  part  of  Mtlnzer  and  his  followers.  Under 
conservative  followers  of  the  reformation,  and  the  influence  of  religious  fanaticism  and  the 
were  supported  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  town,  love  of  plunder,  the  peasantry  of  the  whole 
while  M&nzer  aimed  at  social  and  political  western  portion  of  Thuringia  rallied  under 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical  reforms,  and  exerted  Mtlnzer's  banner,  destroying  the  mansions 
considerable  influence  upon  the  lower  classes,  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  houses  of  religions 
particularly  upon  Nikolaus  Storch,  one  of  bodies,  and  only  sparing  the  residences  of 
the  numerous  cloth  weavers  of  Zwickau.  Mlln-  those  nobles  who  had  joined  their  move- 
zer  and  Storch  became  the  leaders  of  a  por-  ment,  and  provided  them  witli  troops  and 
tion  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  counted  many  arms.  Mtlhlhausen  was  the  head-quarters  of 
adherents  among  the  populace,  and  who  af-  this  movement,  which  combined  the  relig- 
terward  took  part  in  the  peasants^  war.  Mtln-  ions  Anabaptist  with  the  social  and  political 
zer's  agitation  at  Zwickau  assumed  such  for-  revolutionary  element.  But  dissensions  soon 
mldable  proportions  that  he  was  compelled  to  broke  out  between  MUnzer  and  Pfeifer,  and  the 
leave  the  town  at  the  end  of  April,  1621,  after  citizens  of  Frankenhausen,  which  town  was  in 
which  he  travelled  as  an  itinerant  preaeher  in  the  possession  of  the  revolted  peasants,  opened 
different  parts  of  Germany  and  Bonemia.  At  negotiations  with  Count  Albrecht  of  Mansfeld, 
the  beginning  of  1622  he  repaired  to  Witten-  who  was  supported  in  his  operations  by  several 
berg,  where  his  disciples  of  Zwickau,  the  so  German  princes.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought 
called  Zwickau  prophets,  had  already  begun  to  on  May  16,  which  resulted  in  the  total  defeat 
agitate  the  public  mind.  He  put  himself  in  of  the  peasants.  Mtlnzer  fled  in  disguise  to 
relation  with  Melanchthon  and  Bugenhagen,  Frankenhausen,  but  was  captured  and  removed 
but  his  sympathies  were  with  Carlstadt  and  to  the  castle  of  Heldrungen.  From  that  place 
other  ultra-radical  leaders ;  to  their  measures,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people  of  MUhl- 
however,  Luther  was  so  firmly  opposed,  that  hansen  (May  17),  recommending  his  wife  and 
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child  to  their  care.    After  the  oapitalation  of  with  Bonaparte,  who  had'  conceived  a  strong 
that  town  the  principal  ringleaders  were  sen-  likinff  for  him,  and  in  the  emip  d'etat  of  the 
tenoed  to  death,  indnding  Mlinzer  and  Pfeifer.  18th  Bmmalre  was  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers 
Manser  was  beheaded  on  the  pnblio  market  who  expelled  the  council  of  500  from  ^eir  hdl 
place.     The  holj  sacrament  was  administered  at  St.  Glond.    The  chief  command  of  the  con- 
to  him,  aooording  to  the  directions  of  Duke  snlar  guard  and  the  hand  of  Caroline  Bonaparte 
Greorge,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  Oatho-  were  his  recompense.    At  Marengo  he  was  at 
lie  church. — See  Melanchthon,  JHs  Hutorie  wn  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  and  in  1801  command- 
Thowke  Mkntzer  (1525) ;  Strobel,  JMm^  Sehrif-  ed  the  army  which  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
ten,  und  Lekren  ThomoM  MUnMer^i  (Nuremberg,  Naples  and  took  possession  of  Elba.    He  was 
1795);   Seidemann,  T^omot  ifOns^r  (Dresden  then  appointed  governor  of  the  Cisalpine  repub- 
and  Leipsic,  1842) ;  and  Heinrich  Leo^s  essay  lie,  and  in  1804  of  Paris.    He  was  now  made 
on   him   in  the  Svangeluche  Eireherueitung  a  member  of  the  legislative  body,  and  on  the 
(Beriin,  1S66).    Theodor  Mundt  has  made  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  empire  received  the 
life  of  Mtlnzer  the  baraft  of  a  hbtorical  novels  baton  of  a  marshal  and  the  title  of  prince,  and 
ThomoM  Monger  (3  vols.,  Altona,  1841).  was  made  grand  admiral  and  grand  cross  of  the 
MUBAD.     See  Aicubath.  legion  of  honor.    He  had  a  large  share  in  the 
MUKjiENA.    See  Eel,  vol.  vii.  p.  24.  success  of  the  campaign  of  1805  in  (>ermany, 
MCRAT,  Joachim,  a  French  soldier,  and  where  he  led  the  cavalry,  and  was  instrumental 
king  of  Naples,  bom  at  La  Bastide-Fortunidre,  in  the  victory  at  Austerlitz.    In  1806  he  was 
near  Cahors,  March  25, 1771,  executed  in  Cala-  made  grand  duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves.     His 
bria,  Oct.  13, 1815.    He  was  the  son  of  an  inn-  abilities  were  strikingly  displayed  in  the  battles 
keeper,  was  educated  for  the  church  at  the  of  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Friedland,  and  still  more 
eoUege  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at  in  following  up  the  results  of  these  victories. 
TooloDse,  and  was  orduned  sub-deacon ;  but  In  1808  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army 
having  heen  dismissed  from  the  seminary  on  which  invaded  Spain,  where  he  gave  evidence 
account  of  some  youthful  follies,  he  enlisted  in  of  generalship  ana  good  policy,  ana,  in  the  secret 
a  regiment  of  chasseurs.    Cashiered  for  an  out-  hope  of  being  made  king  of  Spain  by  his  brother- 
bradc  of  temper  after  he  had  risen  through  in-law,  managed  to  secure  considerable  popu- 
some  of  the  lower  grades,  he  became  a  waiter  larity  among  the  Spaniards.    After  the  eleva- 
it  a  caf6  in  Paria.    He  soon  entered  the  consti-  tion  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the  Spanish  throne 
tntional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  on  its  disso-  he  repaired  to  Italy,  where,  on  Aug.  1,  1808, 
lotion  received  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  a  cavalry  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
regiment,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  under  the  name  of  Joachim  Napoleon.    He  at- 
aol^erly  efficiency  and  revolutionary  spirit.  He  tempted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  new 
even  wrote  to  the  club  of  Jacobins  declaring  subjects,  encouraged  agriculture  and  industry, 
his  intention  of  altering  his  name  to  Marat  For  improved  the  public  finances,  increased  the 
this  indiscretion  he  was  cashiered  after  Robes*  navy,  and  organized  an  army  70,000  strong. 
]Herre*8  overthroif  on  the  9th  Thermidor,  but  at  But  unluckily  he  dreamed  of  vindicating  the 
the  end  of  a  few  months  was  restored  to  his  rank  perfect  independence  of  Naples,  and,  as  a  meas- 
as  colonel,  and  on  the  ISth  Yendemiaire  served  ure  in  this 'direction,  ordered  that  all  foreigners 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Bonaparte.  He  accompanied  in  his  service  should  renounce  allegiance  to 
the  young  general  to  Italy,  where  his  heroism  their  native  country.     This  imprudent  edict, 
ocnnmanded  univeraal  admiration.    After  Beau-  aimed  especially  at  the  French,  called  forth  an 
Ueu's  defeat,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  deliver  to  imperial  decree,  declaring  that,  the  kingdom 
the  directorial  government  21  standards  which  of  Naples  being  part  of  the  French  empire, 
had  been  taken,  firom  the  Austrians,  received  a  every  Frenchman  should  be  of  right  a  citizen 
triumphal  welcome  in  the  metropolis,  and  re-  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    The  king  was  deeply 
tamed  to  his  post  to  share  in  the  brilliant  achieve-  wounded  by  this  assertion  of  superiority,  and 
ments  that  marked  the  latter  part  of  1796  and  listened  to  overtures  from  various  European 
the  campaign  of  1797.   He  was  still  actively  en-  powers,  particularly  Austria.     He  durst  not, 
gaged  in  Italy,  and  had  won  the  rank  of  briga-  however,  disregard   Napoleon^s  summons  to 
dier-general,  when  he  heard  of  the  expedition  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  Russia,  and 
to  E^fpt;  he  hastened  to  Toulon,  and  on  May  was,  as  usual,  intrusted  with  the  supreme  com- 
10,  1798,  embarked  with  Bonaparte  for  that  mand  of  the  cavalry.    At  Borodino  he  he- 
country.    Here  he  found  an  appropriate  field  roically  withstood  the  Russian  fire  during  the 
for  his  skill  as  a  cavalry  officer,  and  made  a  whole  day,  and  like  Ney,  his  rival  in  bravery, 
deep  impression  even  upon  the  Mamelukes,  came  off  untouched.    But  his  energy  seemed 
He  was  wounded  at  f^e  taking  *of  Alexandria  to  falter  when  the  retreat  from  Moscow  com- 
and  in  the  battle  of  the  pyramids,  and  shone  menced,  especially  after  jie  had  been  worsted 
conspicuously  in  the  Syrian  campaign,  contrib-  at  Winkowo,  Oct.  18,  1812.    He  however  re- 
nting to  the  victory  at  Mount  Tabor,  April  16,  ceived  the  chief  command  of  the  army  when, 
1799,  and  leading  the  assault  at  Acre.    He  did  on  Dec.  5,  Napoleon  left  it  in  haste  for  Paris, 
wonders  in  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  July  25,  when  But  Murat  proved  unequal  to  his  arduous  task ; 
he  was  again  woanded,  and  was  rewarded  with  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  and  on  Jan. 
the  nok  of  general  of  <Uvision.    He  left  Africa  16,  1818,  suddenly  took  his  departure.    Re- 
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pairing  to  his  capital,  he  resumed  hid  8e<$ret  ohetti,  Mhnoires  ntr  les  henemenU  qvi  ontpre- 
negotiations  with  the  enemies  of  Napoleon ;  ekM  la  mort  de  JodcMm  L  (1826). — Bj  his  wife, 
but  his  old  affection  overcoming  his  anger,  he  Haria  Annnnziata  Carolina,  Murat  left  2  sons 
joined  his  brother-in-law  in  the  campaign  of  and  2  daughters.  Both  the  latter  married  Ital- 
1818,  and  displayed  his  wonted  intrepidity  again  ian  noblemen,  Lestitia  Josephine  becoming 
at  Dresden,  Wachau,  and  Leipsic;  but  foresee-  Conntess  Pepoli,  and  Louise  Julie  Caroline, 
ing  tiie  approaching  fall  of  the  emperor,  he  re-  Countess  Basponi»  The  elder  son,  NAFoii:oN 
turned  to  Itcdy  to  look  after  his  own  interests.  Aobtllb,  bom  Jan.  21,  1801,  after  his  father^s 
Here  he  was  led  astray  by  his  wavering  senti-  death  repaired  with  his  motlier  to  Haimburg, 
ments  and  political  shortsightedness ;  he  signed,  Austria,  came  in  1821  to  the  United  States,  set- 
Jan.  11,  1814,  a  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  tied  in  Florida,  married  a  grandniece  of  Wash- 
his  kingdom  was  guaranteed  to  him,  on  condi-  ington,  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits, 
tion  that  he  should  act  in  concert  with  the  and  wrote  some  essays  upon  the  institutions  of 
allies  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  80,000  men.  America.  He  died  April  15, 1847,  on  his  estate 
He  accordingly  marched  against  Prince  Eugdne,  near  Tallahassee.  Thd  younger,  Napol&ok 
viceroy  of  Italy,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  to-  Luoien  Cha^^  bom  in  Milan,  May  16,  1803, 
ward  the  Adige.  But  his  new  allies,  having  after  living  near  his  mother  until  1825,  went  to 
used  him,  were  ready  to  abandon  him,  while  Spain,  where  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion, 
the  Bourbons  were  insisting  on  his  overthrow  After  his  liberation  he  came  to  the  united 
at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  On  hearing  of  this,  States,  and  married,  his  wife  earning  a  support 
he  sought  the  support  of  the  Italian  patriots,  by  teaching.  On  hearing  of  the  events  of  1848, 
was  secretly  reconciled  with  Napoleon,  and  on  he  went  to  France,  was  welcomed  by  his  father's 
the  news  of  the  latter's  return  from  Elba  old  friends,  and  elected  by  the  department  of 
marched  against  the  Austrians.  He  was  at  Lot  to  the  constituent  and  thie  legislative  assem- 
first  successful,  advancing  through  the  Papal  blies.  He  was  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
States  to  the  banks  of  the  ro ;  but  being  worst-  ter  plenipotentiary  to  Turin  in  1849,  became 
ed  at  Ferrara,  he  was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  re-  senator,  Jan.  25,  1852,  and  received  the  titie  of 
treat ;  fought  bravely,  but  ineffectually,  for  two  prince  of  the  imperial  family.  He  is  considered 
days,  May  2  and  8,  at  Tolentino  (Ancona) ;  was  by  some  as  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Two 
driven  in  disorder  along  the  sea  and  across  the  Sicilies.  He  has  one  son,  Joachim,  who  is  an 
Apennines,  made  an  ineffectual  stand  at  St.  officer  in  the  army,  and  one  daughter. 
Germano  and  Mignano,  and  finally  saw  his  MUKATOBI,  Lunovico  Antonio,  an  Italian 
army  wasted  away  by  battle  and  desertion.  He  scholar,  bom  in  Vignola,  in  the  duchy  of  Mo- 
now  attempted  negotiation;  but,  deserted  by  dena,  Oct.  21, 1672,  died  in  Modena,  Jan.  28, 
even  his  own  emissaries,  and  the  populace  of  1750.  After  completing  his  education  at  the 
Naples  rising  in  insurrection,  he  was  obliged  to  university  of  Modena,  he  was  ordained  priest, 
fly  to  Ischia,  while  his  queen  took  refuge  on  and  in  1694  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Am- 
board  an  Enfflish  frigate.  From  Ischia  he  brosian  library  at  Milan,  where  he  discovered 
went  to  the  abores  of  Provence,  where  he  ar-  several  inedited  Latin  and  Greek  manuscripts, 
rived  on  May  25  at  night ;  his  own  country  not  selections  from  which,  with  notes  and  corn- 
offering  him  a  safe  refuge,  he  went  to  Piacenza,  mentaries,  he  published  under  the  tities  of 
where  he  remained  for  two  months,  and  then  Anecdota  Latina,  2JiA  AneeAota  Qraca,  In  1701 
repaired  to  Bastia,  where  he  landed  Aug.  25.  he  became  conservator  of  the  public  archives 
Here  he  prepared  an  expedition,  not  unlike  that  and  principal  librarian  of  Modena.  His  three 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  On  Sept.  28,  at  the  great  works  in  illustration  of  Italian  history- 
head  of  250  men,  with  7  small  transports,  he  are  Rerum  ItaMcarum  Scriptares  (25  vols,  fol., 
set  sail  for  Naples ;  his  squadron  was  scattered  Milan,  1725-'51),  AnUquitatu  Italica  Medii 
by  foul  weather,  while  he  himself  with  a  few  -^»  (6  vols,  fol.,  Milan,  l788-'42),  and  Annali 
companions  was  driven  to  the  gulf  of  St.  Eu-  d*Italia  (12  vols.,  Milan,  1744-^9).  To  publish 
phemia.  He  landed  on  Oct.  8  near  Pizzo,  at-  this  vast  collection  several  princes  and  nobles 
tempted  in  vain  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of  this  of  Italy  subscribed  |4,000  eadb.  The  best  uni- 
village  in  his  behalf,  was  pursued  to  the  moun-  form  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at 
tains  by  the  peasants  of  the  neighborhood,  Venice  (48  vols.  8vo.,  1790-1810). 
and  fought  to  the  last,  but  finally  fell  into  the  MIJRAYIEFF,  an  ancient  noble  Russian  fam- 
hands  of  his  pursuers  and  was  taken  amid  in-  ily  originally  settled  in  the  former  grand  duchy 
suits  to  the  castle  of  Pizzo,  where  he  was  con-  of  Moscow,  and  since  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
demned  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  shot  century  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country, 
forthwith  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  No  other  family  in  the  whole  Russian  empire 
Being  offered  a  chair  and  a  handkerchief  to  ei^joys  a  greatA-  reputation  for  intelligence,  in- 
bandage  his  eyes,  he  replied :  "  I  have  braved  tegrity,  courage,  decision,  and  activity,  but  like- 
death  long  and  often  enough  to  face  it  with  my  wise  for  undaunted  pride,  than  tiiat  of  Muravieff. 
eyes  open  and  standing.^'     Leonard  Gallois  Among  its  eminent  members  are :  I.  Nicolai, 

Published  a  HUtoire  de  Joachim  Murat  (8vo,,  who  died  in  1770,  after  having  been  director 

'aris,  1828) ;  and  the  later  events  of  his  career  of  the  topographical  bureau  in  St.  Petersburg, 

have  been  chronicled  by  Oo]etta,Ze8m<Z6r7itV«  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  governor 

moi»  delaviede  Murat  (1821) ;  and  by  Frances-  of  Livonia.    He  published  in  1752  the  first  rudi- 
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mmiarj  work  on  idgebra  in  the  Rnadan  Ian-  the  fortress  was  compelled  to  owitnlate.    Hie 

ffDSffe.    n.  MiHATL,  pom  in  Smolenjsk  in  1757,  vioiorj  at  Kara  permitted  the  Kus^ans  to  ao- 

died  in  1807.     He  was  tntor  of  the  grand  cede  to  terms  of  peace  nnder  less  humiliating 

dskes  Alexander  and  Constantine,  for  whose  circumstances  than  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of 

use  he  prepared  a  series  of  essays  on  history,  Sebastopol.    Muravieff  was  rewarded  with  the 

ethics,  and  literature.    Paul  I.  appointed  him  title  of  prince,  but  his  haughtiness  made  him  un- 

privy  councillor,  and  Alexander  I.  deputy-  min-  popular  with  his  fellow  officers  and  the  court, 

ister  of  popular  instruction.    An  edition  of  and  he  has  since  lived  in  retirement  in  Russia, 

hk  writings  was  prepared  by  Earamsin,  and  and  travelled  in  southern  Europe,  al&ough  he 

published  in  3  vols,  in  Moscow  in  1810,  and  a  still  holds  a  seat  in  the  council  of  the  empire. 

supplement  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1815.     III.  with  the  rank  of  adjutant-general  and  general 

KicoLAx,  son  of  the  above  mentioned  Nicolai,  of  infantry.    Y.  Mihatt^  brother  of  the  pre- 

bom  in  Riga  in  1768,  died  in  Moscow  in  1840.  ceding,  bom  in  1795.    He  founded  in  1810  a 

After  having  been  for  many  years  in  active  mathematical  society  in  Moscow,  assisted  his 

service  in  the  Russian  army  and  navy,  he  estab>  father  in  the  military  academy,  and  afterward 

fid&ed  near  Moscow  a  private  military  academy,  officiated  as  governor  of  Grodno  and  Koonk. 

ntany  of  whose  pupils  afterward  rose  to  distinc-  In  1842  he  became  chief  director  of  the  corps 

t^n.    He  took  a  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812-  of  surveyors  and  lieutenant-general,  and  in 

13,  concluded  die  capitulation  of  Dresden  with  1850  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire. 

Gen.  Dumas,  and  was  present  at  the  sieee  of  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Russian  geomphical 

Hamburg.    After  the  peace  he  resumed  his  society,  and  has  translated  Gamier's  uSinnetris 

duties  at  his  academy,  which  in  1816  was  analytiqtie  into  Russian.     YI.    AimaBi,  the 

rdaed  to  the  rank  of  an  imperial  institution,  youngest  brother  of  the  preceding,  has  travelled 

He  eandncted  it  till  1823,  from  which  time  extensively  in  the  East  and  in  Italy,  and  em- 

till  his  death  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture,  bodied  his  observations  in  a  series  of  works 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Moscow  which  are  highly  esteemed,    lliey  are  con- 

sfncaltoral  society,  and  caused  Thaer^s  cele-  ceived  in  a  religious  and  poetical  spirit,  treat 

brated  work  on  agriculture  to  be  translated  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  of  Kome,  and  of  various 

into  Russian  (1830).    lY.  Nioolai,  second  son  sacred  localities  in  Russia,  and  comprise  about 

of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1798.    He  entered  20  volumes.    He  is  also  the  author  of  several 

the  army  in  1810,  was  promoted  aft^r  a  few  dramatic,  theological,  historical,  and  ecclesias- 

years  to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  general  tical  works,  including  a  history  of  Jerusalem,  a 

8^  was  employed  in  the  military  service  in  biblical  history^  a  history  of  the  first  4  centu- 

the  Oaacasns,  and  published  in  1822  an  ao-  ries  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  a  history  of 

eount  of  his  trayels  in  Khiva^  to  which  coun-  the  Russian  chur<^  which  has  passed  through 

try  he  had  been  sent  on  a  political  mission  by  several  editions,  a  history  of  Grusia  and  Ar- 

6en.  Termoloff.    In  1828  and  1829  he  took  a  menia,  &c. — Among  the  other  prominent  mem«- 

dietingaished  nart  in  the  Persian  war,  and  in  hers  of  this  £unily  is  Gen.  Mihail  MnsA.YiK]nr 

1881  in  the  Polish  campaign,  when  he  contrib-  II.,  who  is  a  member  of  the  government  as  pres- 

nted  much  to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Sierakowski  ident  of  the  department  of  apanages,  and  was 

near  Kazimierz,  and  to  the  removal  of  Gen.  appointed  in*  1857  minister  oi  the  domains  (^ 

Dvemicki^s  army  from  the  Polish  territory,  the  empire.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the 

fle  was  made  lieutenant-general,  commanded  promulgation  of  the  decree  for  the  considera- 

during  the  siege  of  Warsaw  in  September  the  tion  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom  (Jan.  15, 1858), 

right  wing  of  the  Russian  army,  and  stormed  and  has  since  been  actively  employed  in  carry- 

fhe  fortifications  of  Rakowiec.   He  commanded  ing  that  measure  into  practical  effect.    lieut 

the  Russian  corps  which  landed  in  Asia,  and  Gen.  Mttbavieff  IH.,  another  relative,  is  now 

arrested  the  adrance  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  toward  (1860)  governor-general  of  Eastern  Siberia.  He 

Constantinople  after  lus  victory  at  Konieh,  and  may  be  called  the  creator  of  the  Amoor  region. 

tiienvifitedMehemetAli  in  Cairo.    Afterward  He  conduded  (May  24,  1858)  the  treaty  by 

he  superintended  the  constraction  of  the  forti-  which  China  ceded  to  Russia  uie  mouth  of  the 

fications  of  SebastopoL  but  fell  into  disgrace  in  Amoor  and  a  large  portion  of  the  coast  in  Em- 

1838,  for  having  in  a  sham  fight  made  prisoners  press  harbor,  south  of  the  river.    He  was  creat- 

KLeholas  I.  and  his  staff,  who  conmianded  the  ed  Count  Amoorski,  and  it  is  his  name  which 

part  of  the  army  opposed  to  Muravieff,  and  is  so  often  mentioned  in  relation  to  China  and 

uTed  in  retirement  in  Moscow  as  one  of  the  Japan.    M^jor-Gen.  Mubavieff  IY.  was  impli- 

leaders  of  the  old  Russian  party  until  1848,  cated  in  the  movement  of  1825,  and  exiled  to 

vhen  he  became  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  N.  of  European  Russia,  near  the  White  sea. 

war,  and  afterward  conmiander  of  the  corps  of  After  the  accession  of  Alexander  11.  he  was 

greoadiers  in  the  imperial  guard.    In  1856  he  pardoned  and  appointed  civil  and  military  gov- 

was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Can-  emor  of  N^ni  Novgorod.    In  this,  one  of  the 

casus  as  general  of  infantry  and  governor  of  most  important  regions  of  the  empire,  he  took 

Transcaucasia,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  a  spirited  part  in  enlightening  the  nobles  on 

eastern  war  hj  the  siege  of  Kars,  which  he  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and 

conducted  with  great  ener^  and  ability  from  ranks  among  the  foremost  champions  of  that 

the  b6ginning  of  June  till  Nov.  27, 1855,  when  great  measure. — ^A  branch  of  the  family  has 
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adopted  the  name  oflfuravfeff-Apostol,  from  the  with  Prof.  Sedgwick,  and  in  coz\}nnotion  with 
marriage  of  one  of  tiiem  in  the  18th  centniT' with  him  pnblished  a  memoh*  on  the  snbject,  illas- 
a  daughter  of  a  Cossack  hetman  named  ApostoL  trated  by  a  geological  map.  Returning  in 
Noticeable  among  this  branch  is  lYAiir  (bom  in  -1880  to  England,  he  commenced  a  systematio 
1769,  died  in  1851),  who  translated  Sheridan's  examination  of  the  older  sedimentary  deposits 
^^  School  for  Scandal,"  Horace's  ^*  Satires,"  and  of  England  and  Wales,  his  object  being  to  traoe 
Aristophanes's"  Clouds"  into  Russian,  and  pnb-  the  history  of  the  primeyal  rocks,  and  the 
li»hed  in  1822  an  account  of  his  archsoological  "  slow  growth  and  development  of  natnre 
ezplorationB  in  Taurida.  He  officiated  as  ambas-  from  the  first  sediment  of  mud,  sand,  and  peb- 
sador  at  several  European  courts,  and  was  event-  bles  cast  by  the  accidents  and  revolutions  of 
n^ly  made  a  privy  councillor  and  senator,  unfeithomable  ages  over  the  fhndamentai,  an- 
^  son  Seboei  was  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  dent  gneiss,  which  contains  no  vestiges  of 
conspiracy  against  the  government  in  1825,  vegetable  or  animal  Hfe."  For  upward  of  7 
and  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  St.  Peters-  years  he  was  employed  in  investigationB  con- 
burg  he  proclaimed  the  grand  duke  Constantine  nected  with  this  subject  in  western  England 
as  emperor  and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  and  Wales,  making  from  time  to  time  announce- 
YassilkoY.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Russian  ments  of  his  progress  in  the  scientific  Joumala ; 
troops  near  IJstinovka,  Jan.  15, 1826 ;  his  bro-  and  in  1888  he  combined  the  results  of  his  ob- 
ther  Ippolit  fell  at  his  side,  and  he  himself  was  servations  in  a  4to.  volume  of  800  pages  enti- 
severely  wounded  and  removed  to  St.  Peters-  tied  ^^  The  Silurian  System,"  so  called  from  the 
burg,  where  he  was  executed  July  25, 1826.  Silures,  an  ancient  tnbe  inhabiting  that  part  of 
Another  brother  was  sentenced  to  20  years'  the  island  of  Britain  in  which  his  labors  had 
banishment  to  Siberia.  been  conducted,  and  in  which  the  system  of 
MUBCHISON'j  Sib  Rodxbiok  Impet,  a  British  rocks  studied  by  him  is  best  developed.    This 

{geologist,  bom  m  Taradale,  Ross-shire,  Scot-  work,  treating  chiefly  of  those  early  formations 
and,  Feb.  19, 1792.  He  was  educated  in  the  in  which  the  first  signs  of  life  begin  to  occnr, 
grammar  school  of  Durham,  whence  at  the  age  first  satisfactorily  described  the  relations  of 
of  18  he  went  to  the  military  college  of  Mario  w.  various  deposits  more  ancient  than  the  old  red 
Leaving  this  institution  in  1807,  he  received  a  sandstone,  and  to  which  the  name  graywacke 
commission  in  the  86th  regiment  of  foot,  and,  had  been  somewhat  loosely  applied.  The  sys- 
after  a  brief  course  of  study  at  the  university  tem  was  divided  into  an  upi>er  sUurian,  con- 
of  Edinburgh,  embarked  in  the  spring  of  1808  sisting  of  Ludlow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  and 
with  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  a  lower  silurian,  of  Caradoo  and  Llandeilo 
Portugal  He  participated  in  the  battie  of  rooks ;  and  through  regularly  defined  periods 
Yimiera,  the  retreat  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  by  progressive  stages,  the  march  of  animal 
and  the  battle  of  Corunna ;  served  on  the  staff  life  from  the  simplest  invertebrate  types  to 
of  his  uncle  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  Sicily,  the  higher  orders  of  mammalia  was  distinctly 
and  at  the  siege  of  Cadiz;  and,  after  reaching  traced.  The  deposits  through  which  the  siln- 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  9th  dragoons,  was  rian  creatures  were  diffused  were  estimated  to 
in  1815  married,  and  retired  from  the  service,  exceed  80,000  feet  of  perpendicular  thickness, 
For  several  years  he  occupied  himself  with  and  their  formation  to  have  occupied  the 
foreign  travel  or  with  field  sports,  and  about  longest  period  in  the  history  of  the  glohe. 
1822,  partiy  at  the  su^estion  of  his  wife,  and  Anxious  to  trace  the  silurian  system  through 
partly  at  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  lat-  other  parts  of  Europe,  Murchison  in  1885,  and 
ter  of  whom  he  occasionally  accompanied  on  a^ain  in  1839,  made  excursions  into  the  Rhe- 
angling  excursions,  he  determined  to  devote  msh  provinces,  and  in  1840,  in  company  with 
himself  to  scientific  pursuits.  Between  1822  M.  de  Yemeuil,  visited  northern  and  central 
and  1824  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  royal  Russia.  In  the  same  year  the  two  geologists 
institution,  was  afterward  instructed  in  chem-  were  invited  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  to  nn- 
istrybyRichardPhillips,and,selectinff  geology  dertake  a  geological  survey  of  Russia,  with 
as  his  speciality,  was  in  1825  elected  a  fellow  which  they  occupied  themselves  during  1841 
of  the  geologicial,  and  in  1826  of  the  royal  and  1842,  carefolly  exploring  the  Ural  moon- 
society.  His  first  scientific  paper,  a  geological  tains  and  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
sketch  of  certain  parts  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Between  1842  and  1845  Murchison  visited  done 
and  Surrey,  appeared  in  the  ^^  Transactions''  of  many  portions  of  eastern  and  northern  Europe, 
the  geological  society  for  1826 ;  and  during  the  including  Poland,  the  Carpatiiian  range,  and  the 
two  succeeding  years  he  made  investigations  in  palaozoic  rocks  of  Scandinavia :  and  in  1845,  in 
the  oolite  and  old  red  sandstone  formations  of  coi^junction  with  M.  de  Yerneuil  and  Count  von 
Scotiand,  the  results  of  which  were  ^ven  to  Eevserling,  he  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
the  public  through  the  same  channel.  In  1828,  ^^  The  Geology  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  the 
in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  he  made  Ural  Mountains,"  in  2  vols.  4to.,  the  Ist  relat- 
a  geological  tour  through  northern  Ital^  and  ing  to  the  geology  and  the  2d  (in  French)  to 
the  Auvergne  district  of  SVance,  8  memoirs  on  the  palsdontology  of  the  subject,  with  copious 
which,  their  joint  production,  were  subse-  maps  and  illustrations.  For  these  services  he 
quentiy  published.  In  1828-'80  he  explored  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Russian  order  of  8t. 
the  eastern  Alps,  part  of  the  time  in  company  Anne,  and  received  firom  the  emperor  the  grand 
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of  the  order  of  8t.  StaniaUfl;  and  in  ter,  has  heen  re&camined  bj  him  both  in  Bna- 
18^  lie  was  permitted  bj  royal  license  to  wear  m&  and  Great  Britain,  and  its  character  clearly 
these  orders  in  England,  where  he  was  abo  defined.     "The  succession  of  life  from  the 
knighted.    In  1849  tiiie  **  Qeology  of  Russia*'  lower  to  the  higher  forms  of  existence  is  the 
was  published  in  the  language  of  that  country,  ffrand  principle  which  he  traces  in  all  the  geo- 
and  in  the  same  year  the  royal  society  of  Lon-  logical  records  of  nature ;  but  la  a  very  different 
don  rewarded  the  author  of  the  Silurian  sys-  sense  fromthat  which  has  recently  been  brought 
tem  with  the  Oopley  medal.    8ir  Roderick's  forward  by  Mr.  Darwin.    Bir  B.  Murchison 
next    important    contribution   to    geological  finds  in  the  great  geological  ^riods  which  he 
adenoe  was  his  "Siluria :  the  History  of  the  has  described  the  clearest  evidence,  not  of  an 
oldest  known  Rocks  containing  Organic  Re-  unbroken  series  of  spontaneous  development 
mains,  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution  by  a  process  of  '  natural  selection,  or  other- 
of  Gold  orer  the  Earth^'  (8to.,  1854),  in  which  wise,'  but  of  distinct  species  called  successively 
the  existence  of  the  sUurian  as  an  independ-  into  existence  and  adapted  to  the  existing  con- 
oit  system,  in  many  parts  of  both  hemispheres,  ditions  of  the  globe."    {Op,  cit.)    Among  the 
is  conclnsively  established.    It  contains  also  most  useful  of  reinvestigations  of  Sir  Roderick 
an  exposition  of  the  author's  views  of  geolo-  Murchison  are  tiiose  connected  with  the  dis- 
gieal  theory,  and  a  verification  of  an  opinion  covery  of  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  in  which 
previously  expressed  by  him,  that  those  por-  he  was  greatly  aided  by  his  previous  observa- 
tions of  the  so  called  Cambrian,  or  oystem  tions  of  the  geological  position  and  age  of  the 
undeilying  the  sHurian,  which  contain  fossils,  gold  veins  in  the  Ural  mountains.    He  had 
are  merely  geo^aphical  extensions  of  the  lower  early  surmised  that  the  original  site  of  the  prin- 
alaiian  deposits.    In  1859  f^peared  the  8d  oipal  gold  masses  was  in  the  silurian  rocks; 
edition  of  ^'  Siluria,"  including  the  "  Silurian  and  upon  comparing  specimens  brought  from 
System,"  in  which  are  embodied  the  results  of  Australia  in  1844  oy  Count  Strzelecki  with 
finili^r  explorations  among  the  lower  palsdozoio  TJralian  rocks  of  the  same  character,  he  did 
foimadons.    Among  the  important  discoveries  not  hesitate  to  predict  tiie  existence  of  gold  in 
evolved  by  him  is  the  existence  of  two  distinct  that  part  of  the  world.    He  subsequently  en<% 
gneiBBie  masses  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  deavored,  tiiough  without  success,  to  draw  the 
has  rendered  necessary  the  preparation  of  an  attention  of  government  to  the  subieot.    In 
entirely  new  geological  map  of  that  part  of  his  discourse  before  the  geoflraphical  society 
the  country.    This  he  has  produced  in  his  in  1852  he  enunciated,  from  JBam's  geological 
"  Kew  G^logical  Map  of  the  Highlands,"  pub-  map  of  Gape  Colony  and  a  few  other  data,  a 
fidied  in  the  ^'  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Qeo-  hypothesis  of  the  configuration  of  the  African 
k^cal  Society"  (May,  1860).    "  The  new  light  continent,  which  was  entirely  oonflnned  by  the 
which  has  thus  been  thrown  on  the  history  of  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  185S-'6.   Of 
the  geological  series  of  Scotland,"  says  a  recent  the  remaining  works  of  Sir  Roderick,  the  prin- 
writer,  *^  showing  that  great  masses  of  crystal-  cipal  are :  ^'  Outline  of  the  G^logy  of  llie  Neigh- 
fine  rocks,  called  primary,  and  supposed  to  be  borhood  of  Cheltenham"  (8vo.,  Cheltenhiun, 
much  more  ancient  than  the  silunan  system,^  1884) ;  memoirs  ^*  On  the  Geological  Structure 
are  here  simply  metamorphosed  strata  of  that  of  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Car^hians,"  pub- 
age,  may  with  justice  be  looked  upon  as  one  lished  aner  a  6th  visit  to  the  Alps ;  on  the 
of  the  most  valuable  results  which  have  been  ^'Permian  System,"  " On  the  Geolo^cal  System 
attained  by  British  geologists  for  many  years,  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  &c.,  contributed  to 
It  was  more  especiafiy  on  this  ground  that  the  the  "  Transactions  of  the  British  Association," 
royal  society  of  Edinburgh  deemed  it  proper  and  the  ^^  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
to  award  to  the  founder  of  the  silurian  system  Society ;"  and  upward  of  100  other  papers  pub- 
the  first  Brisbane  medal,  with  an  a4dre8S  ex-  lished  subsequent  to  1825  in  the  scientific  pe- 
pressing  their  interest  in  and  admiration  for  riodicals  of  Great  Britain.    In  1881  and  1889, 
ids  recent  researches  in  the  highlands  of  Scot-  and  again  in  1842  and  1848,  he  was  president 
land."     C  Edinburgh  Review,"  July,  1860.)  of  the  geological  society ;  and  in  1845,  1846, 
In  Sept.  1860,  he  finished  an  extensive  survey  1852,  and  1856  he  occupied  a  similar  position 
of  the  geological  structure  of  the  Scottish  in  the  royal  geographical  society.    He  took  an 
highlands,  the  results  of  which  confirm  the  active  part  in  founding  the  *^  British  Assoda- 
views  embodied  in  his  map  above  referred  to.  tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,"  of  which 
Not  less  unremitting  have  been  tiie  efforts  of  he  was  elected  the  presiding  officer  at  the 
Sir  Roderick  and   his  followers  to  trace  the  Southampton  meeting  in  1846 ;  and  in  1851  he 
tiiickness  of  the  silurian  strata  in  various  parts  succeeded  in  establiwing  the  new  section  of 
of  the  British  isles  and  the  a4)oining  continent,  physical  geography,  ethnology,  and  philology. 
The  snperincombent  devonian  group  bears  an  In  1855,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
almost  equal  impress  of  his  labors;  and  the  per-  leading  geologists  and  scientific  men  of  Great 
soas  Bystem,  bo  named  by  him  from  its  exten-  Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry 
flVe  development  in  the  Uralian  province  of  De  La  Beche  as  director-general  of  the  geo- 
T&nn  in  BnasiA,  which  rests  upon  the  car-  logical  survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  posi- 
homferous  group  of  the  great  palsQozoic  divi-  tion  which  he  still  holds.    He  is  also  director 
doiL  forming  tbe  uppermost  series  of  the  lat-  of  the  metropolitan  school  of  science  applied 
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to  mining  and  tlie  arts,  and  a  member  of  the  meant  only  tne  secret  killing  of  another.    Bat 

principal  scientifio  bodies  of  Europe.  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  extended  more 

MIJROIA,  an  ancient  province  or  kingdom  widely  even  in  ancient  times ;  and  Coke  gave  a 
of  Spain,  bonnded  K  W.  andN.  by  New  Oastile,  definition  (8  Inst  4T)  which  Blackstone  a  cen- 
N.  E.  and  E.  by  the  province  of  Valencia  and  tury  ago  adopted,  and  which  we  think  the  best 
the  Mediterranean,  S.  E.  and  S.  by  theMediter-  we  know  of.  He  says  it  is  murder,  "when  a 
ranean  and  Granada,  and  "W.  by  Andalusia ;  person  of  sound  memory  and  discretion  unlaw- 
area,  7,877  sq.  m.  The  eoast  from  the  con-  fully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being, 
fines  of  Granada  to  Carthagena  is  rocky  and  and  under  the  king^s  peace,  with  malice  afore- 
precipitous,  but  eastward  from  that  port  it  is  thought,  either  express  or  implied."  In  pre- 
in  general  low  and  sandy.  ^  The  surface  is  vious  articles  on  homicide  and  on  manslaugh- 
mostly  mountainous.  Theprincipal  ranges  are  ter  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that 
the  Sierra  de  Sagra,  which  nearly  bisects  the  this  element  of  "  malice  aforethought"  is  of 
province  from  "N,  E.  to  S.  "W.,  the  Sierra  de  Al-  the  essence  of  murder.  The  greatest  diflBculty 
caraz,  and  the  Sierra  de  Segura.  The  chief  in  detei%nining  whether  a  homicide  be  murder, 
rivers  are  the  Segura,  Mundo,  Moratara,  and  is  generally  connected  with  the  question  of 
Sangonera.  Where  it  can  be  irrigated  the  soil  malice.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  malice  need 
is  often  of  exuberant  fertility.  Lead,  silver,  not  be  maJice  against  the  individual  killed ;  for 
sulphur,  and  nitre  are  found.  Murcia  was  con-  if  one  maliciously  shoots  at  a  person  with  in- 
quered  by  the  Moors  in  712,  and  made  a  de-  tent  to  kill  him,  and  missing  him  kills  another, 
pendency  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  In  1289  it  is  quite  as  much  murder  as  if  he  had  exe- 
Mohammed  Ali  or  Hudiel  made  it  an  independ-  cuted  his  intention.  Kor  indeed  need  it  be  di- 
ent  kingdom,  but  in  the  foll6wing  year  it  was  rected  against  any  person  in  particular.  If  one 
united  to  Castile.  It  was  divided  in  1888  into  shoots  into  a  crowd  without  knowing  a  person 
the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete. — ^The  there,  and  kills  one  of  them,  it  is  murder ;  for 
modem  Murcia  comprises  the  southern  part  such  a  criminal  is  regarded  as  having  malice 
of  the  ancient  province,  bounded  S.  E.  by  against  the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  old 
•  the  Mediterranean  and  drained  by  the  river  cases,  he  is  hostis  humani  generis.  Still  Hiere 
Segura  and  its  tributaries;  pop.  in  1857,  887,-  must  be  malice;  for  probably  no  kind  or  degree 
877*  The  S.  and  N.  W.  portions  are  mountain-  of  mere  carelessness  or  negligence  would  make 
ous,  and  much  of  the  soil  is  sterile,  but  near  a  case  of  homicide  one  of  mm^er.  So  if  the 
the  rivers  there  are  some  rich  tracts  of  land  death  were  caused  by  mere  mistake,  whether 
whose  prolific  vegetation  has  acquired  for  them  of  law,  of  fact,  or  of  the  person,  it  would  not 
the  name  of  huertas  or  gardens.  In  the  S.  E.  be  murder,  unless  it  would  have  been  murder 
are  mines  of  lead  and  silver. — ^Muboia,  the  cap-  if  the  law  or  fact  or  person  had  been  what 
ital  of  the  ancient  and  modem  province,  stands  they  were  supposed  to  be.  The  principal  ex- 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Segura,  280  m.  S.  E.  ception  to  the  necessity  of  proof  of  actual  mal- 
from  Madrid ;  pop.  65,058.  It  is  situated  near  ice  would  seem  to  be  where  the  death  was 
the  centre  of  the  beautiful  valley  called  Huerta  caused  without  intention,  but  by  the  commis- 
de  Murcia,  and  was  formerly  fortified.  The  sion  of  and  in  attempting  a  felony.  Thisdistinc- 
oathedral  tower  is  a  very  imposing  structure,  tion  is  so  nice,  that  while,  if  one  shooting  at  his 
consisting  of  8  quadrangular  stages,  each  di-  neighbor's  fowls  with  intent  to  destroy  them 
minishing  perimetrically  and  crowned  with  a  shoots  him  by  accident,  this  would  not  be  mur- 
dome.  It  IS  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  first  der,  yet  shooting  them  with  Intent  to  steal,  and 
stage  by  an  inclined  plane  820  paces  in  length,  with  the  same  result,  would,  it  is  said,  be  mnr- 
and  of  gradually  increasing  steepness.  From  der.  Drunkenness  has  been  considered  in 
the  first  stage  a  narrow  stairway  of  210  steps  reference  to  manslaughter,  and  a  somewhat 
leads  to  the  summit  of  the  tower,  whence  the  similar  rule  is  held  as  to  murder ;  that  is, 
view  over  the  Huerta  is  truly  magnificent.  The  intoxication,  if  it  negatives  the  supposition  of 
chief  manufactures  are  earthenware,  leather,  malice,  would  prevent  the  crime  from  being 
coarse  linen,  silk  thread,  silks  and  baskets,  murder,  unless  it  was  a  state  of  temporary  in- 
mats,  cordage,  and  sandals  made  of  the  esparto  sanity,  purposely  brought  on  that  under  it  mur- 
rush.  Murcia  was  founded  by  the  Moors,  and  der  might  be  committed  safely,  in  which  case 
during  their  supremacy  was  one  of  the  7  metro-  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  any  excuse  what- 
politauQ  cities  of  Spain.  It  was  captured  by  the  ever. — Cases  of  compulsion  have  been  some- 
Spaniards  under  Don  Alfonso  in  1240,  and  plun-  what  considered;  and  it  has  been  generally 
dered  by  the  French  under  Sebastiani  in  1810.  held  that  strict  and  actual  compulsion  was  an 

MURDER.  The  extreme  diflBculty  of  find-  excuse,  but  nothing  less.  If  a  captive  on  board 
ing  words  which  define  precisely  a  complex  a  pirate  were  compelled  to  act  with  the  crew- 
idea,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  existing  uncer-  in  committing  murder  by  threats  of  immediate 
tainty,  so  far  as  mere  definition  goes,  as  to  what  death,  this  compulsion  would  undoubtedly  be 
constitutes  murder ;  although  the  crime  is  al-  a  sufScient  excuse ;  but  nothing  less  than  a 
most,  if  not  quite,  the  highest  known  to  the  compulsion  of  this  character  would  have  this 
law,  and  the  necessity  for  determining  whether  effect ;  as  no  command  from  a  master,  and  no 
the  charge  is  properly  made,  or  fully  sustained,  threat  of  a  whipping,  would  be  any  excuse  at 
is  frequently  occurring.    Originally  the  word  all  for  a  servant.    But  a  jury,  who  are  now 
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judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact  in  crimi-  be  pnniabed  ovlj  as  an  agmTsted  case  of  per- 
asl  cases,  if  they  were  satisfied,  firom  the  eri-  jury,  and  not  even  as  nuuSlaoghter. — ^The  quea- 
dei^  of  command  or  threat,  of  the  absence  of  tion  has  arisen,  whether  one  can  be  indicted  in 
all  midice,  either  general  or  individual,  would  a  state  or  country  for  murder,  if  the  criminal 
seldom  render  a  verdict  of  murder.  So  if  a  did  actually  in  that  state  give  the  fatal  blow, 
crime  be  committed  by  a  wife  in  presence  of  or  fire  the  fatal  shot,  but  the  injured  party 
her  hu^and,  it  is  presumed  by  the  law  that  she  went  into  another  state  or  country  and  died 
did  the  a€t  under  his  coercion,  and  she  is  not  there.  The  weight  of  auUiority,  and  we  think 
herself  guilty.  But  murder  and  treason  are  of  reason,  is  that  no  such  indictment  can  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  and  here  it  is  said  that  maintained.  No  country  can  punish  a  crime 
no  proof  of  actual  oonstriunt  by  the  husband  committed  abroad,  or  partiidly  abroad,  unless  by 
c^>€Tates  as  an  excuse.  Here  also  we  should  its  own  municipal  provisions,  applied  to  its  own 
say,  that  if  this  constraint,  as  a  matter  of  facL  citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  stat- 
disproved  malice,  there  could  be  no  verdict  of  ute  of  the  United  States  against  *'  murder  on  the 
murder.  It  seems  quite  well  settled,  as  a  gen-  high  seas^'  has  been  held  inapplicable  to  a  case 
enl  rule,  that  if  many  are  confederate  in  any  where  a  fatal  blow  was  given  with  malice  on  the 
mdawfol  act,  and  some  one  of  them,  in  doing  high  seas,  but  the  wounded  person  reached  the 
the  act,  commits  a  murder,  all  are  guilty;  as  shore  and  died  on  land. — ^An  important  question 
if  several  conspire  to  seize  a  vessel  forcibly  and  has  exercised  the  courts,  both  of  England  and 
run  away  with  her,  and  one  opposing  them  is  the  United  States,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  of 
kOled  in  the  conflict,  all  are  gmlty  of  murder,  murder  and  the  burden  of  proof.  It  is  afamil- 
in  law,  who  are  present,  aiding  and  abetting  in  iar  principle  that  the  bmraen  of  proof  lies  on 
the  unlawinl  act  And  yet  here  also,  in  prao-  the  party  who  has  a  case  to  make  out.  But  it 
tiee,  we  apprehend  that  it  would  be  difilcult  to  is  an  equally  fiuniliar  principle  that  this  burden 
obtain  a  verdict  of  murder  agtunst  any  one  not  may  smft  in  the  course  of  the  triaL  Thus,  A 
shown  to  have  been  the  actual  killer,  and  even  sues  B  on  his  promissory  note,  and  the  burden 
against  him  unless  some  malice  and  intent  could  is  on  him  to  produce  the  note,  and  prove  the 
be  ^own.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  consent  handwriting ;  but  if  he  does  this,  and  the  de- 
er even  request  of  the  party  killed  is  any  ex-  fendant  says  there  was  no  consideration,  or  that 
ease  whatever.  At  common  law,  counselling  he  has  paid  the  note,  or  rests  on  any  other  de- 
cf  suicide,  if  it  causes  the  suicide,  is  murder,  fence,  tne  burden  of  proof  shifts  and  is  now  on 
So  if  two  persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  to-  the  defendant  to  prove  the  facts  of  his  defence. 
gether  and  use  means  which  take  efEect  only  on  8<Hnethin^  like  this  was  certainly  the  common 
one,  it  is  murder  in  the  survivor,  provided  he  law  rule  m  a  case  of  murder.  If  the  govem- 
were  present  when  the  act  was  committed,  as  ment  proved  the  death  alleged,  and  that  this 
otherwise  he  is  only  an  accessory  before  the  death  was  caused  by  the  prisoner,  the  burden  of 
&et  In  Massachusetts  two  persons  were  in  ad-  proof  then  shifted,  and  it  lay  on  ^e  prisoner  to 
joining  cells,  and  one  advisea  the  other,  who  was  prove  want  of  malice,  or  accident,  or  self-de- 
to  behanged  the  next  day.  to  '*hang  himself  fence,  or  any  other  defence.  That  may  still  be, 
$ad  disappoint  the  people  y*  and  the  party  ad-  in  words  and  in  theory  and  to  some  extent,  the 
vised  did  thereupon  kHI  himself,  and  the  adviser  law  of  the  case,  and  has  been  so  asserted  in 
was  held  by  the  court  to  be  guilty  of  murder ;  very  interesting  cases  in  the  United  States,  al- 
bat  the  jury  brou^t  in  a  verdict  of  not  guUty.  though  not  without  some  dissent  and  some  qucJi- 
Now,  however,  we  think  that  the  crime  would  fication.  And  we  are  satisfied  that  in  cases  of 
generally  be  regarded  as  manslaughter.  If  one,  murder,  the  actual  and  practical  rule  whereby 
by  working  on  the  fears  of  another^  or  by  mere  the  fate  of  the  prisoner  is  determined  should  be 
unkind  usage,  put  one  into  ^^  a  passion  of  grief  and  is  that  the  burden  of  proof  remains  on  the 
or  fear"  whereof  he  or  ahc^  bein^  perhaps  at  government  until  they  have  proved  their  whole 
the  time  in  feeble  health,  dies,  this,  says  Hale,  case,  which  includes  the  killing  and  the  intent, 
rder  or  numslaughter  in  the  sight  or  "the  malice  aforethought,^' without  which 


thou^  murder  or  numslaughte 

of  God,  is  not  so  at  common  law.     Most  there  can  be  no  murder,    l^his  evidence  may 

later  writers  have  adopted  this  vi^w,  which  is  undoubtedly  be  indirect  or  circumstantid,  and 

and  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  codes  of  must  be  so  generally,  because  malice  is  a  condl- 

France  and  of  Scodand;  while  in  some  coun-  tion  of  mind  and  purpose.    But  it  would  not  be 

tries  the  law  is  held  to  be,  as  an  English  judge  enough  in  modern  times  to  charge  A  with  the 

in  a  recent  case  declared  it  to  be  in  England,  murder  of  B,  and  rest  the  charseupon  the  mere^ 

that  one  is  guilty  if  he  cause  death  by  force  proof  that  A  killed  B,  unless  were  were  some-' 

^^  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind.'*   We  thing  in  the  time,  place,  or  circumstance  of  the 

consider  Hale's  view  as  being  that  of  the  com-  killing,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in 

mon  law,  and  of  the  prevailing  law  of  the  reference  t6  it,  which  brought  home  to  a  Jury 

raited  States.     It  was  a  rule  of  the  common  a  belief  that  he  was  moved  by  malice  afore- 

kw,  that  it  was  murder  to  procure  the  con-  thought. — In  some  of  the  states,  ^though  not 

notion  and  execution  of  an  innocent  person  generally,  the  crime  of  murder  has  been  divided 

ciisrged  with  a  coital  crime  by  peijnry.    Now,  into  degrees ;  and  only  murder  in  the  first  de- 

however,  we  are  satisfied  that  both  in  England  gree  is  punishable  with  death. — It  should  be 

and  in  the  United  States  such  a  crime  Would  added,  that  whenever  a  person  is  indicted  and 
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tried  for  murder,  it  is  competent  for  the  jary  don^  April  1, 1860.    He  was  educated  at  West- 

to  bringin  a  verdict  of  manslaughter.  minster  school  and  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh, 

HU^^OCK,  Jambs,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  and  completed  his  studies  in  Germany,  where 

gyman,  bom  in  Westbrook,  Conn.,  Feb.  16,  he  imbibed  a  taste  for  critical  inquiry  in  various 

1776,  died  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  Aug.  10, 1856.  departments  of  ancient  history  and  literature. 

He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1797,  and  In  1829  appeared  his  first  work,  "  Remarks  on 

became  preceptor  suocessiveW  of  the  Hopkins  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian  Dynasties,^* 

grammar  school  in  New  Haven,  and  of  the  followed  in  1882  by  ^*A  Dissertation  on  ^e 

neida  academy,  now  Hamilton  college,  in  Calendar  of  the  Zodiac  of  Ancient  EgyptJ^ 

the  state  of  New  York.    In  Jan.  1801,  he  was  He  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  travel, 

admitted  to  l^e  Congregational  nunistry,  and  and  In  1842  published  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 

In  Feb.  1802,  was  settled  over  the  Con^ega-  in  Greece."    His  next  and  most  important  pro- 

tional  parish  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  where  he  re-  duction  was  his  "  Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 

mainect  18  years.    In  1816  he  was  appointed  guageandLiteratureof  Ancient  Greece,"  which 

professor  of  ancient  languages  in  theumver&ity  was  left  unfinished.    Of  the  5  volumes  which 

of  Vermont,  and  in  1819  accepted  the  Brown  have  appeared,  the  Ist  and  2d  comprise  a  careful 

professorship  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesiasti-  analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  which  he  main- 

cal  history  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando-  tains  were  composed  as  an  integral  work  and 

ver,  Mass.    In  1828  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  in  their  present  form ;   the  8d  treats  of  the 

and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  study.    Ec-  lyric  poets,  and  the  4th  and  5th  of  the  histo- 

clesiastical  history,  the  oriental  languages,  and  rians  down  to  the  time  of  Xenophon.    He 

philosophy  were  his  special  objects  of  pursuit  was  en^ged  upon  a  6th  volume,  to  embrace 

His  prmcipal  works  are :  a  translation  from  the  Attic  drama,  at  the  time  of  his  death.    He 

the  German  of  MtLnscher^s  "  Elements  of  Dog-  also  prepared  for  the  press  8  volumes  of  V  Cald- 

matic  History**  (12mo.,  New  Haven,  1880) ;  a  well  Papers,"  relating  to  the  local  history  of 

translation  of  Mosheim^s  "  Institutes  of  Eccle-  the  counties  of  Eenfrew  and  Ayrshire.    He 

siastical  History,'*  with  copious  notes  (8  vols,  was,  after  his  father's  death  in  1881,  the  head 

8vo.,  New  York,  1882) ;  an  edition  of  Milman's  of  the  Mures  of  Caldwell,  a  family  dating  from 

'^ History  of  Christianity,"  with  a  preface  and  the  14th  century;  and  he  was  for  many  years 

notes  (8vo..  New  York,  1841) ;  '^  Sketches  of  colonel  commandant  of  the  militia  of  Renfrew- 

Modem  Philosophy,  especially  among  the  Ger-  shire,  which  county  he  represented  in  parlia- 

mans"    (18mo.,    Hartford,  1842);  a  '^  Literal  ment  from  1846  to  1855,  and  in  1847>^8  held 

Translation  of  the  whole  New  Testament  from  the  ofQce  of  lord  rector  of  the  university  of 

the  Ancient  Syriac  Version,^'  with  a  preface  and  Glasgow. 

marginal  notes  (8vo.,  New  York,  1851) ;  and  a       MUBEX,  a  genus  of  univalve  shells  of  the 

translation  from  the  Latin  of  Mosheim^s  ^*  Com-  dass  gcutetvpoaOj  found  in  almost  all  salt  water 

mentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians  be-  seas  at  deptns  varying  from  25  to  60  fathoms, 

fore  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great"  (2  vols.  About  180  living  species  are  known,  and  160 

8vo.,  New  York,  1852).    He  also  contributed  fossil,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  eocene  forma- 

occasionally  to  periodicals,  and  published  sev-  tion.    Some  of  the  species  are  remarkable  for 

eral  sermons,  one  of  which,  on  the  atonement  their  very  long  and  dender  beak,  along  which 

(1828),  attracted  great  attention.    He  was  an  the  canal  is  pmly  closed.    The  shells  are  oma* 

honorary  member  of  the  New  York  historical  mented  with  8  or  more  longitudinal  ridges, 

society,  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Con-  from  which  sometimes  proceed  rows  of  long 

nectiout  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  vice-  pointed  spines.    The  murices  are  particularly 

president  of  the  philological  society  of  Connec-  mteresting  from  their  having  been  the  source 

ticut,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  of  the  famous  Tyrian  dye.    It  is  stated  that 

oriental  society.    He  received  the  honorary  heaps  of  broken  shells  of  the  J/l  trtineuhis 

degree  of  D  J),  from  Harvard  university  in  and  caldron-shaped  holes  in  the  rocks  may  still 

the  year  1819.  be  seen  on  the  Phoenician  shore ;  and  on  the 

MURDOCK,  James  E.,  an  American  actor,  coast  of  the  Morea  there  is  evidence  that  the 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1812.  He  made  his  M.  hrandaris  was  used  for  the  same  purpose 
d^but  upon  the  stage  in  Philadelphia  in  1829,  of  collecting  from  them  the  purple  secretion  of 
and  in  1888  first  appeared  at  the  rark  theatre,  which  the  dye  was  composed.  The  ancients 
New  York,  as  Benedick  in  "  Much  Ado  about  bruised  the  smaller  shells  in  mortars,  but  took 
Nothing."  In  1840-^41  he  was  manager  of  the  out  the  animal  from  the  larger  ones.  Some  of 
Chestnut  street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  He  has  the  huccinum  family,  as  several  species  of  the 
since  repeatedly  appeared  in  the  chief  theatres  purjmra.  produce  a  fluid  which  ^ves  a  dull 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  accoxmted  one  of  crimson  dye ;  but  these  names  as  used  by  Plinv 
the  best  genteel  comedians  on  tlfe  American  were  applied  to  the  shells  now  known  as  man- 
stage.  He  is  also  distinguished  as  an  elocution-  ces.  An  imitation  of  the  purple  dye  prepared 
ist,  and,  in  conjunction  with  William  Russell,  from  uric  acid,  treated  by  nitric  acid  and  corn- 
has  published  a  treadse  entitled  ^^  Orthophony,  bined  with  ammonia,  was  discovered  by  Proust 
or  Culture  of  the  Yoice"  (12™<>*9  Boston).  in  1818,  and  afterward  named  by  Liebig  and 

MUBE,  William,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  at  YOhler  murezide.     It  is  now  produced  from 

Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  July  9, 1799,  died  in  Lon-  guano,  and  is  used  for  the  dyeing  of  foulard  silks. 
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lOTSFBEESBOBOlTGHiacityandihecad.  quez  that  he  shoiild  TisH  Rome,  lie  entered 

tal  of  Sntherford  co.,  Temt,  sitoated  near  the  npon  hia  career  as  a  punter,  conBoions  of  his 

centre  of  the  state,  on  an  elevated  plain  snr-  own  powers  and  ready  for  the  execution  of 

roonded  by  the  Otunberland  monntams,  81  m.  great  works.    His  first  important  commission 

by  the  Kaahyille  and  Chattanooga  railroad  S.  K  was  from  the  friars  of  the  convent  of  San  Fran- 

firom  Nadiville ;  pop.  in  1859  f3>out  8,000.    It  cisco,  for  the  cloisters  of  which  he  painted  11 

19  well  boilt)  ddenj  with  brick,  is  lighted  with  large  pictures  in  the^/He?,  or  first  of  tne  8  styles 

ps,  and  contains  6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Ohria-  which  are  usually  distinguished  in  his  works, 

tun,  1  Methodist,  and  2  Presbyterian),  2  week-  According  to  Ford,  it  was  based  on  tibe  works 

\f  newspaper  offices,  a  fonndery  and  nuohine  of  Bibera  and  Oarava^o,  and  was  dark,  with 

^op,  and  one  or  two  factories.    It  is  tne  seat  a  decided  outline.    His  second  manner  was  ^e 

of  Union  university,  founded  by  the  Baptist  edUdOj  or  warm,  wherein  his  coloring  was  im- 

educadon  society  in  1848,  and  having  800  stu-  proved,  while  his  drawing  was  still  well  defined 

denta  and  a  theological  department;  of  Eaton  and  marked,    ^s  third  style  was  tLetaparoeo^ 

female  college,  also  under  the  care  of  the  Bap-  or  misty,  vaporous,  and  blending.    (See  Ford, 

tists ;  of  Soul6  Methodist  female  college,  found-  "  Handbook  of  Spain,''  p.  191.)    The  cloisters 

ed  in  1852,  and  having  150  pupils;  of  2  high  were  burned  hi  1810,  and  the  greater  part  of 

idkoola,  and  of  a  military  institute.    The  town  the  pictures  carried  off  b  v  Marshal  Soult,  cdled 

was  established  in  1811,  and  incorporated  in  bv  Mr.  Stirling  the  "  plunder-marshal-eener- 

1817,  and  until  1827  waa  the  capital  of  the  state,  al,''  whose  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  art 

MURIATIO  AGED.  SeeHTnaooHLOBioAoiD.  treaaures  of  Spain  during  his  stay  in  the  coun- 

MURILLO,  BASTOLOMi  Estebait,  a  Spanish  try,  if  indefensible  on  principle,  was  probably 

painter,  bom  in  Seville,  where  he  was  baptized  the  means  of  preserving  many  choice  pictures 

JaiL  1, 1618,  died  there,  April  8,  1682.    Dia-  from  neglect  and  the  ravages  of  time.    ^*In 

playing  great  aptitude  for  sketching,  he  waa  theseworks,"BavsSir  Edmund  Head,  ^^Murillo 

pJaoed  while  a  boy  in  the  studio  of  his  relative  seems  to  have  burst  upon  Seville  as  a  great 

ma  de  Castillo.    The  classical  models  then  painter  whose  existence  waa  hardly  suspected 

aooeasible  to  Sevillian  planters  being  few  and  before."    Gommissions  flowed  in  upon  him,  and 

imperfect,  he  learned  to  study  nature  as  it  waa  in  1648  he  was  married  to  Dona  Beatriz  de 

about  him;  and  his  sketches  of  the  ragged,  Oabrera  y  Sotomayor,  an  Andalusian  lady  of 

BBH-bumt  c^dren  of  Seville  and  its  neiffhbor-  wealth  and  rank.    Soon  after  he  adopted  his 

hood  afforded  the  material  for  those  lively  pic-  eaUdo  or  second  style,  some  of  the  earnest  and 


depend  upon  his  own  resources,  remained  in  sin,*'  and  the  "  San  Antonio  de  radna."  The 
]as  native  town  painting  coarse  and  hastily  ex-  kst,  esteemed  one  of  his  finest  performances, 
eeated  pictures  for  the  jMa,  or  public  fair^  of  now  han^s  in  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  for  which 
Seville.  By  this  sort  of  work  he  acquired  it  was  ongin^ly  painted,  but  in  1883  was,  ac- 
probably  tiiat  freedom  of  touch  which  charac-  cording  to  Ford.  ^*  cruelly  retouched."  In  1 658 
teiizes  his  style;  but  the  few  remaining  pictures  Murillo,  in  cozgunction  with  Valdes  Leal  and 
bjhim  of  this  period  possess  littie  merit,  either  the  younger  Herrera,  undertook  the  establish- 
in  color  or  composition.  About  1 642  Pedro  de  ment  of  a  public  school  of  art  in  Seville,  which 
Moya,  a  fellow  pupil  in  the  school  of  Oastillo,  was  first  opened  in  1660,  and  of  which  he  as- 
and  who  had  improved  his  style  by  studying  sumed  the  direction  during  that  year.  To  this 
with  Vandyke,  returned  to  Seville.  Murillo.  period  may  be  ascribed  his  4  large  semi-circu- 
sedng  the  advantages  his  friend  had  derived  uu*  pictures,  executed  for  the  church  of  Santa 
from  foreign  travel,  was  filled  with  the  desire  Mana  la  Blanca  In  Seville,  and  carried  by  Soult 
to  visit  some  of  the  older  seats  of  art ;  and  to  to  Paris.  Two  of  these,  representinff  the  legend 
procure  the  means  he  executed  a  number  of  of  the  dream  of  the  Boman  patrician  wnich 
pictures  for  the  colonial  market,  which  were  led  to  the  building  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  in 
q>6edily  distributed  by  the  traders  throughout  Rome  under  Popeliberius,  were  subsequentiy 
^e  Spanish  American  possessions,  compriong  restored  to  Spain,  and  now  hang  in  the  acade- 
the  greater  part^  if  not  tiie  whole,  of  the  paint-  my  of  San  Fernando  in  Madrid.  They  indicate 
lags  by  the  artist  unce  found  in  churches  and  the  commencement  of  the  naparoeo  style,  and 
monasteries  of  the  new  world,  and  the  number  are  magnificent  specimens  of  the  artistes  powers, 
and  value  of  which  have  been  greatly  exag-  Between  1660  and  1674  was  executed  for  the 
gerated.  With  the  money  thus  acquired  he  earidady  an  almshouse  outside  the  walls  of  Se- 
went  in  1648  to  Madrid,  was  kindlv  received  villcj  a  celebrated  series  of  pictures,  the  com- 
by  Velasquez,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  mission  for  which  was  given  to  Murillo  by  his 
and  by  him  introduced  to  the  royal  galleries  personal  friend  and  patron,  Miguel  de  Mafiava 
of  the  capital  and  the  Escurial,  where  dur-  Vicentelo  de  Lara,  by  whom  tiie  edifice  was 
iag  the  next  two  years  he  copied  the  works  lebuilt  Five  of  these,  "Abraham  receiving 
of  TitJan,  Bnbena,  Yandyke,  Bibera,  and  Ye-  the  three  Angels,*^  the  "  Beturn  of  the  Prodi- 
laeqnez.  fietaming  to  Seville  at  the  end  of  this  gal  Son,."  the  "  Healing  of  the  Cripple,'*  "  St. 
tiioe,  contraiy  to  tlie  earnest  advice  of  Yelas-  Peter  released  from  Prison  by  the  Angel,''  and 
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'*  Santa  Isabel  (St.  Elizabeth)  of  Hnngaiy,'^  were  aeoessories,  attribtited  to  MnriUo.  are  owned  in 
carried  off  b J  Sonlt  The  first  two  were  sold  to  the  United  States.  His  remaining  works  aro 
the  doke  of  Sutherland ;  the  8d  was  bought  by  distributed  among  the  royal  and  private  gal- 
Mr.  Tomline,  an  English  collector,  for  160,000  leries  of  Europe.  The  Louvre  contains  a  con- 
francs  ;  the  4th  is  in  Kussia ;  and  the  5th,  whioli  siderable  number,  Hie  Pinakothek  in  Munich  2 
the  marshal,  it  is  sud,  offered  as  a  bribe  to  Nar  or  8  admirable  specimens  of  his  beggar  boys,  and 
poleon  to  overlook  his  own  stealings,  is  now,  Dulwich  gallery  a  very  rich  collection,  mdud- 
with  the  two  pictures  from  Sta.  Maria  la  Blan-  ing  the  celebrated  "  Flower  Girl."  Such,  how- 
oa,  in  the  academy  of  Seville.  It  is  called  Bl  ever,  has  been  the  mania  of  late  years  for  Jds 
tifloio^  from  the  boy  with  the  scald-head  to  works,  that  his  name  has  been  applied  indis- 
whom  the  saint  is  ipinistering,  and,  apart  from  criminately  to  ]>roductions  utterly  unworttiy  of 
the  almost  divine  beauty  of  Sta.  Isabel,  affords  his  pencil,  and  many  of  the  pictures  of  peasants 
admirable  specimens  of  Murillo^s  facility  in  and  beggars  attributed  to  him  are  supposed  to 
painting  the  beggar  boys  and  vagabonds  of  Se-  be  by  his  followers  or  pupils.  A  short  time 
ville.  Of  these  accessories  to  his  pictures  Ford  before  his  death  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to  paint 
gays :  "  The  beggars  are  beyond  price :  none  the  "  Espousals  of  St.  Catharine  "  over  the  nigli 
could  represent  mem  and  Franciscans  like  Mu-  altar  in  the  Capuchin  church  of  that  city,  and 
rillo,  and  simply  because  he  painted  them  the  while  engaged  upon  the  work  stumbled  and  fell 
most,  and  drew  only  what  he  saw."  Of  the  from  the  scaffolding,  receiving  an  iiyury  which 
original  series  still  remaining  in  the  earidad^  proved  fatal.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
the  chief  are  *^  Moses  striking  the  Rock,"  "The  Santa  Cruz  in  Seville,  before  a  picture  of  the 
Charity  of  San  Juan  de  Dio  v'  and  "  The  Mira-  "  Descent  from  the  Cross"  by  Pedro  Campana, 
ole  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  works  conceived  which  he  had  greatly  admired  in  his  life.  The 
with  all  the  artistes  strength  in  the  maturity  of  French  in  1810  levelled  the  church  to  the 
his  powers.  Subsequent  to  1676  he  painted  a  ground,  and  "cast  out  the  ashes  of  Murillo  to 
series  of  about  20  nictures  for  the  convent  of  the  winds." — ^Murillo  was  essentially  a  painter 
the  Capuchins  in  Seville,  of  which,  thanks  to  of  religious  subjects,  but  of  that  class  of  re- 
theforesightof  the  monks  in  sending  their  col-  ligious  subjects  in  which  female  or  infantile 
lection  temporarily  to  Cadiz  during  the  occu-  purity  and  oeautyfonn  the  controlling  element, 
pation  of  Seville  by  the  French,  17  are  now  Without  trick  or  deception,  he  seems  to  have 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  latter  city,  possessed  the  power  of  adapting  the  higher 
One  of  the  best  of  these,  "  The  Charity  of  St.  subjects  of  art  to  the  commonest  understand- 
Thomas  of  Yillanueva,"  presents  many  striking  ings,  and  succeeded  in  at  once  captivating  the 
studies  of  street  nature,  and  was  called  by  the  learned  and  unlearned.  Hence  tne  universal 
artist  8u  lieneo,  "  his  own  picture."  Another  popularity  of  his  works  throughout  Europe, 
celebrated  picture  formerly  m  the  chapel  of  the  notwithstanding  Buskin  places  him  among  the 
monastery,  representing  the  Yir^n  and  child,  *^  base"  artists.  As  a  colorist  he  was  pre&mi- 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  on  a  senilleta,  nent.  Compared  with  his  great  countryman 
whence  it  was  called  the  ^^  Virgin  of  the  Nap-  and  contemporary,  Velasquez,  he  was  more 
kin."  He  subsequently  executed  fine  series  of  artless  and  tender,  but  less  masctdine  and  in- 
pictures  for  the  hospital  de  lo$  venerdbla  and  tellectual.  As  a  landscape  painter  he  occupies 
the  Augnstinian  convent  of  Seville,  and  at  this,  a  respectable  position,  although  his  scenery  is 
as  at  otiier  periods  of  his  life,  a  multitude  of  too  often  conventional  and  merely  accessory, 
miscellaneous  works,  generally  of  a  religious  He  painted  a  few  good  portraits.— See  "Ford's 
character.  PreSminent  among  them  were  those  Handbook  of  Spain"  (8d  ed.,  1856);  Stirling's 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  immaculate  "Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain ;"  Head's 
conception  of  the  Virgin,  a  dogma  promulgat-  "Handbook  of  the  Spanish  School ;"  and  Cun- 
ed  in  Spain  about  the  time  of  Murfllo's  birth,  nin^am's  "life  of  Wilkie." 
and  which  has  been  called  the  "crowning  and  MUKNEB,  Thomas,  a  German  satirist  and 
protectingmystery"of  the  Spanish  people.  In  opponent  of  the  reformation,  bom  in  Stras- 
depicting  the  "woman  clothed  with  me  sun,  bourg,  Dec.  24,  1475,  died  about  1586.  He 
and  l^e  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  studied  at  the  principal  universities  of  En- 
hea^  a  crown  of  stars,"  Murillo  was  unap-  rope,  devoting  himself  particularly  to  theolo- 
proachable ;  and  from  the  flrequency  and  fonor  gJ  ^^^  philosophy,  and  early  gained  a  reputa- 
ness  with  which  he  represented  the  subject,  he  tion  for  ability,  marred  however  by  a  want 
was  called  el  pintar  as  la»  eoncepeumes,  "the  of  earnestness  and  a  quarrelsome  disposition, 
painter  of  the  conceptions."  A  memorable  ex-  He  lost  a  place  in  the  conventual  Latin  school 
ample  of  this  style  of  picture  is  the  "  Lnmacu-  of  Strasbourg  by  his  invective  against  "Wimp- 
late  Conception,"  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mar-  feling,  and  led  afterward  an  unsteady  life, 
shd  Soult's  collection  in  1852  by  the  French  preaching  for  some  time  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
govemment  for  686,000  fi^ancs,  and  now  depos-  Main  and  other  places,  but  incurring  generally 
ited  in  the  Louvre,  in  which  the  Virgin  appears  the  displeasure  of  his  congregation  by  the 
in  a  state  of  ecstatic  beatitude,  borne  aloft  iH  coarse  person/ilities  of  his  sermons.  He  was 
a  golden  sether  to  heaven  by  a  multitude  of  successively  expelled  from  Freiburg,  Treves, 
cherubs,  who  are  painted  with  inimitable  sweet-  and  Venice.  He  seems  to  have  resumed  his 
ness.    Several  similar  works,  but  with  fbwer  functions  in  the  conventual  school  of  Stras- 
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bonrg  in  1510,  and  became  one  ef  the  meet  MUBRAIK  (Gr.  iiapatpwy  to  waste,  weaken; 
Timlent  opponents  (^  the  refonnation.   In  1528  Lat.  morior,  to  die),  a  malignant   epidemio 
be  repairea  to  Endland  in  eompKanoe  with  an  among  cattle.    It  has  been  known  from  the 
inTitation  from  Heniy  YIH,  but  tronblea  in  most  remote  periods,  and  has  been  described 
bis  oonrent  compelled  him  to  retnm.    Some  bj  ancient  aaihors.    It  has  prevailed  at  differ- 
of  bis  writings  ag^ainst  the  reformation  had  ent  periods  in  almost  all  conntrieSj  often  pro- 
already  been  bnmed  by  order  of  the  diet  of  dncing  the  most  terrible  devastations,    lake 
Worms ;  and  in  order  to  elnde  the  yigiiance  all  epidemio  diseases,  its  eharaotor  and  types 
of  the  authorities  be  established  a  nress  of  his  have  materially  varied  at  different  periods,  the 
own,  which  bowever  was  destroyea  by  a  mob.  epidemics  of  recent  times  being  much  less  vim- 
together  with  his  bonse,  and  he  was  oompellea  lent  than  those  which  prevail^  daring  Ibe  last 
to  flee  to  Switsetland,  whence  be  was  in  time  centnry.    The  earliest  record  which  we  have 
IQeewise  expelled.  The  latter  part  of  his  history  of  murrain  is  contained  in  the  account  of  the 
IB  not  bown,  although  be  is  supposed  to  have  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  cattle  (Exod.  ix. 
lived  in  misery  and  to  have  died  in  Heidelberg.  2-6) :  ^*  If  thou  refhse  to  let  them  go,  and  wflt 
hL  1506  be  bad  been  crowned  as  poet  laureate  bold  them  still,  behold  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian;  and  his  Nlatrret^  upon  thy  cattie  which  is  in  the  field;  .... 

Umkmdrung  (Strasbourg,  1512),  of  which  bis    there  shall  be  a  very  grievous  murrain 

I>er  Schelmen  Zmft  (Frankfort,  1512)  may  be  To-morrow  the  Lo^  shall  do  this  tiding  in  the 
r^aided  as  a  eontinuation,  is  one  of  the  most  land.  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the 
remarkable  imitations  of  Sebastian  Brant's  eel-  morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  i^rpt  died.*'  Vis- 
efarated  satirical  poem  entitied  NofremMffi  itations  of  plague  or  murrun  are  mentioned  by 
He  wrote  Gharmvdwm  hgice^  te.  (Oracow,  Homer,  Hippocrates,  Plutarch,  Livy,  and  Yir- 
1507),  and  other  Latin  wwks ;  prepared  a  (3er-  ffil.  The  last  of  these  writers  (^ves  a  detailed 
man  verrion  of  Yirgil  and  other  translations ;  description  of  the  murrain  as  it  desolated  the 
and  was  also  regarded  as  the  editor  of  Sulenr-  Roman  farms.  Its  character  as  described  by 
^Mj^e?.  Bnt  be  is  chiefly  remembered  by  bis  Virgil  does  not  difi^r  materially  from  the  ao- 
writings  against  Luther  and  the  reformation,  counts  of  the  disease  which  has  visited  various 
His  most  celebrated  satirical  work  is  entitied  portions  of  continental  Europe  in  modem  times. 
F^m  dem  ffromeii  Lutheriiohen  Narren  (Stras-  It  was  a  highly  inflammatory  fover,  and  was 
bonrg,  1582 ;  new  ed.,  Zflricb,  1848).  accompanied  with  tumors,  carbuncles,  ulcers, 
MURPHY,  ABTfiUB,  a  British  dramatist  and  and  purulent  deposits  throughout  the  whole 
miacellaneous  author,  bom  in  Olooniqnin,  near  body.  In  the  vear  876  a  murrain  broke  out 
^phin,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  Iraland,  among  the  cattie  over  the  whole  of  Europe; 
DeoL  37, 1727,  died  in  Sept.  1805.  Hewaseduca-  this  terrible  epidemic  has  been  described  by 
ted  at  tiie  Roman  OathoUc  college  of  St  Omer,  Cardinal  Baronius.  In  the  9th  century  a  mur^ 
^nt  some  yean  in  abanldng  house  in  London,  rain  destroyed  all  the  cattie  in  the  greater 
and  in  1756  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn.  His  portion  of  Oharlemagne^s  dominions.  At  two 
first  literary  nndertddnff  was  the  publi<»tion  different  periods  of  the  16th  century  murrain 
of  a  weeUy  paper  entitied  the  *'  Gray's  Lm  ravaged  the  Venetian  stetes.  In  the  17th 
Journal,''  which  he  conducted  for  two  years,  century  great  numben  of  cattie  were  destroyed 
In  1758  appeared  his  first  dramatic  peribrm-  by  this  disease  in  most  of  the  provinces  of 
ance,  ^The  Upholsterer,'*  a  farce,  directed  IVance;  and  again  in  the  18tb  century,  vari- 
against  poUticians^wMoh  proved  veiy  success-  ous  and  rapeated  visitations  of  murrain  spread 
fal,followed  by  ^'The  Orphan  of  Ohina,"^^  The  havoc  and  terror  throughout  Great  Britain, 
Way  to  KeepHim,"  "All  in  the  Wrong,"  **  The  and  in  many  countries  of  continents  Europe. 
Citizen,"  ^  The  Old  Maid,"  4to.  In  1762  be  These  continued  visitetions  eventually  led  to 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  at  the  end  of  15  the  foundation  of  veterinary  colleges,  and  to 
yean  quitted  his  profession  in  disgust,  and  de-  proper  instruction  in  the  veterinary  art.  In 
voted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pur-  1745,  the  disease  bavins  appeared  in  France 
snit&  In  1786  appeared  an  edition  of  his  works  and  Germany,  it  passed  mto  Holland,  where  it 
in  7  vols.  8vo.,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  destroyed  more  than  200,000  cattle.  From 
dramatic  pieces  above  mentioned,  bis  ^  Three  Holland  the  disease  crossed  over  to  Great  Brit- 
Weeks  after  Marriage,'*  ^Zenobia."  ''The  Gre-  ain,  where  it  created  incredible  devastotions 
cian  Dughter,"  dec  In  1792  be  published  an  during  a  period  of  12  years.  In  the  8d  year 
indiflferent  essay  on  the  life  and  genius  of  Dr.  of  this  period,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Johnson,  fbUowed  in  1798  by  a  translation  of  the  pubHo  commissioners,  240,000  cattie  were 
Taeitus  in  4  vols,  4to.,  dedicated  to  Edmund  directiy  or  indirectly  destroyed  by  the  pesti- 
Burke,  and  by  a  life  of  €hurick.  At  various  lence.  Since  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
times in  his  life  be  engaged  in  political  contro-  tury  the  visitetions  of  this  epidemio  have  been 
\  Tersies^  and  edited  Journals  opposinff  Mr.  Fox,  comparatively  few.  and  tiie  disease  appears  to 
I  iSiie  irst  Lord  Holland,  and  Wilkesa  ^' North  have  lost  much  of  its  virulence.  The  ahera- 
BriUm,**  fins  plAye  ti^  his  best  performances,  tions  in  its  character,  and  the  decrease  in  ite 
tt(f  Bome  of  tbenit  including  '^*-  The  Way  to  devastations,  are  undoubtedly  due  in  a  great 
KmHim^^snd  *^ Three  Weeks  after  Marriage,"  measure  to  the  preventive  as  well  as  curative 
itiD  retain  i^iwuwrrinTi  of  the  stage.  treatment  which  has  of  late  years  been  pur- 
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fiuecL — The  aeoounts  afforded  us  by  the  htelo-  often  recovered;  but  if  on  tiie  contrary  the  al- 
rians  of  these  early  malignant  epidemics,  al-  vine  disohai^ges  continued,  and  tibie  breath  be- 
though  mostly  written  by  medical  men,  are  came  cold,  and  tiie  month  dark  in  color,  he  in- 
very  vagae  and  nnsatiafiACtory.  Particidarly  ia  forma  ns  that  dealJi  invariably  followed.  Saa- 
this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Bymptoms  of  vages  describes  the  mnrrain  as  showing  itself 
the  disease  which  the^  describe.  Two  Italian  b^  cold  shivering,  nose  excoriated  with  an  acrid 
physicians,  Banmiazim  and  Lancisi,  have  hand-  discharge  from  it,  and  by  purging  after  the  first 
ed  down  very  intelligent  and  consistent  ao«  two  di^s,  previous  to  which  however  there 
counts  of  the  epidemics  as  they  prevailed  in  was  often  oostiveness.  Great  tenderness  about 
their  own  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  the  spine  and  witibers  was  also  a  characteris- 
century.  The  epidemics  of  the  middle  of  this  tic  together  with  emphysema  or  a  blowing  up 
century  produced  many  written  descriptions  of  the  skin  by  air  discharged  underneath  it. 
of  the  affection,  among  which  stands  pre^mi-  Dissections  of  those  that  died  of  this  dis- 
nent  that  of  Sauvages,  the  celebrated  professor  ease,  according  to  Bauvages,  showed  marks  of 
of  medicine  at  Montpellier.  The  British  visita-  ffreat  Inflammation  and  of  a  great  putrid  tei> 
tion  of  the  malady  in  1757  elicited  an  excellent  dency,  but  the  solid  parts  seldom  ran  into  gan- 
"VFork  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Layard,  a  physician  grene.  The  paunch  was  usually  filled  with 
of  London,  which  was  translated  into  several  undigested  matter,  and  the  mJl  bladder  was 
languages.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  also  commonly  distended  with  acrid,  thick, 
Itanan  physicians,  the  disease  was  ushered  in  brownish  bile.  Go^ch,  who  also  dissected 
with  shivering,  followed  by  extreme  heat,  great  these  subjects,  describes  the  gall  as  particularly 
thirst,  difficulty  of  breathing,  total  loss  of  ap«  profhse  and  intolerably  fetid.    He  represents 

Setito  and  rumination,  together  with  extreme  the  entire  alimentaiT'  canal  as  excoriated.    8o 

ebility ;  a  thick,  fetid,  mucous  discharge  from  also  Lancid,  contrary  to  Sauvages^  found  the 

the  mouth  and  nostrils  soon  succeeded,  as  also  viscera  of  the  chest  and  beQy  in  some  cases 

frequent  bloody  and  fetid  digestions  from  the  sphacelated  and  gangrenous.    Gazole  describes 

bowels.    About  the  5th  day  a  pustular  erup-  the  murrain  as  accompanied  by  pustulous  sores; 

tion  appeared  in  the  mouth,  which  covered  the  and  so  great  was  the  putrid  tendency,  that 

tongue  and  the  pharynx.    Abscesses,  loss  of  even  the  milk  before  it  dried  up,  which  it 

the  hair,  and  a  carious  condition  of  the  bones  usually  did  before  the  4th  day,  became  fetid.** 

soon  followed.    The  animal  died  generally  be-  As  to  the  treatment  of  this  diisease,  all  autiiors 

tween  the  5th  and  the  9th  day.    On  examina-  recommend  bleeding  in  the  early  stages;  after- 

tion  after  death,  hydatids  were  found  in  the  ward  sedatives  and  tonics  according  to  circum- 

brains  and  lungs,  which  contained  a  most  in-  stances;  itae  animals  infected  to  be  at  once 

fectious  gas.    Ulcers  were  found  at  the  root  separated  fi^om  the  healthy,  and  to  be  placed 

of  the  tongue,  and  the  intestines  were  in  a  in  open  airy  sheds.    Dr.  Lancisi  advised  the 

gangrenous  condition.    The  third  stomach  al-  body  to  be  washed  in  aromatic  herb&  and  va^ 

ways  contained  a  hard,  black,  infectious  mass,  rious  applications  to  be  made  to  the  idoughins 

which  adhered  closely  to  the  living  membrane,  pustules.    When  recovery  takes  place,  it  is 

and  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  it.    Lan-  usually  a  very  slow  process.    All  these  writers 

cisi  remarks  that  he  found  no  medical  treat-  speak  of  the  importance  of  the  preventive 

ment  of  any  avail,  although  the  use  of  setons  treatment.    This  consists  in  a  careM  super- 

and  the  actual  cautery  were  sometimes  bene-  vision  of  the  cattie  several  times  during  the 

ficial.    In  this  ^tement  Rammazini  ftilly  con-  day,  tiie  immediate  removal  of  the  animal  at 

ours,  and  says  that  the  only  cattle  that  did  the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  the  fumigation 

escape  destruction  were  those  in  which  either  and  cleansing  of  the  buildings,  and  the  imm^ 

setons,  cautery,  or  natural  tumors  and  ulcera-  diato  burial  of  all  dead  bodies  with  the  hides 

tions  had  produced  a  copious  discharge  of  unremoved. — Such  is  a  concise  account  of  the 

thick,  purulent,  and  fetid  matter.    Dr.  I^yard  history  and  symptoms  of  this  malignant  epL- 

describes  murrain  as  commencing  with  a  dif-  demic,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  vi^ 

fioulty  of  swallowing,  itching  of  the   ears,  rious  writers.    During  the  present  century  the 

shaking  of  the  head,  with  excessive  weak-  epidemics  which  have  ocoasioniQly  appeared  in 

ness  and  staggering  gait,  which  occasioned  a  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  have  been 

continued  desire  to  lie  down;  a  sanious  fetid  comparatively  mild,  and  have  yielded  much 

discharge  invariably  appeared  fi*om  the  noa-  more  readily  to  treaUnent.    The  murrain  of  the 

trils  and  eyes ;  the  cough  was  frequent  and  present  day  is  usu^y  classed  by  writers  under 

urgent  and  the  febrile  symptoms  well  mark-  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oyst^,  inasmuch  as 

ed.     After  two  days  there  was  a  constant  this  portion  of  the  frame  is  first  attacked.   But 

scouring  of  green  fetid  dung,  which  tainted  it  very  soon  assumes  such  a  low  typhoid  char- 

every  thinff  around ;  even  the  breath,  perspi-  acter,  its  virulence  expending  itself  upon  every 

ration,  and  urine  became  highly  fetid.    lit-  portion  of  the  body,  i)articularly  upon  the  ab- 

tie  tumors  or  boils  were  very  commonly  felt  dominal  viscera,  that  it  would  be  more  exact 

under  the  skin ;  and  if  about  the  7th  or  9tii  to  consider  it  as  essentially  an  abdominfd  af- 

day  these  eruptions  became  larger  and  boils  or  faction.    It  appears  much  more  frequentiy  in 

buboes  appeared  with  a  lessened  discharge  of  woody,   manuiy   districts,  among   undrained 

fsDces,  they  proved  critical,  and  the  animal  lands,  and  affects  chiefly  cattie  that  have  been 
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«spoaed  and  luJf  starved.    It  iB  to  be  dlstin-  MUBBAT.  a  K.  W.  oo.  of  Ga.,  bordering  ca 

gcSehed  by  some  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tenn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Oonnasanga  river 

IbOowing  symptoms:  a  fireqaent  and  painAil  and  drahied  by  its  branches;  area,  820  sq.,nL; 

ooog^  remaining  in  some  cases  tor  several  pop.  in  1869, 6,671,  of  whom  1,420  were  slaves. 

days  without  any  other  marked  i^ymptom ;  The  sor&oe  is  elevated,  and  the  soil  generally 

heaving  of  the  flanks ;  a  small,  hard,  freqnenti  fertile.    Gold,  silver,  lead,  and  cnc  are  fomia 

and  of^n  irregular  pmse;  the  month  hot;  the  The  conntj  has  been  ^vided  since  the  U.  & 

evsenations  fnm  the  bowels  at  first  hard  and  census  of  I860.    Capital,  Spring  Place, 

bla^  and  then  very  liquid,  black,  and  exceed-  MURBAT,  a  river  of  AnstraUa,  which  rises 

in^-  offenidve;  ezfipeme  tenderness  along  the  in  the  Warragong  monntainS)  in  lat  86^  20'  S., 

^me,  and  particnlarly  over  the  loioa.    There  long.  148"*  16"  K    Its  coarse  is  vezy  tortnons, 

is  •  bloody  brownish  discharge  from  the  nos-  the  eorvatnres  being  short,  abrupt,  and  idmost 


nostrils,  and  convulsive  move-  then  takes  a  K.  W.  direction  to  Mt  Lookout, 

ments  of  the  head.    As  the  disesse  progresses,  where  again  turning  it  proceeds  to  Elbow, 

the  eyes  beoome  dull,  the  pulse  more  feeble,  in  lat  84"^  8.,  long.  180^  46'  K,  and  there 

the  reqnration  more  hurried,  and  the  feces  are  bending  suddenly  runs  8.  8.  W.  to  Lake  Y io- 

\Aoodj  and  horribly  fetid.    Even  the  breath  toria,  into  which  it  falls  at  Wellington  in  lat 

and  perspiration  beoome  offensive,  and  the  ani«  86^  80^  8.    This  river  and  its  tributaries  drain 

mal  staggers  as  he  attempts  to  walk.    During  an  area  of  about  600,000  sq.  m.    Its  length  is 

tibe  Istter  stages  small  tumors  or  boils  appear  about  900  m.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  100 

on  rarions  pcnrtions  of  the  body,  which  ffo  on  to  160  yards.    It  overflows  its  banks  periodi- 

tosoppamtion,  during  the  process  of  which  the  cally,  iad  sometimes  rises  80  or  40  feet  above 

animal  most  frequently  dies.    The  treatment  its  ordinary  leveL    During  this  season  it  is 

ofthis,  as  of  all  virulent  epidemics,  has  proved  navigable  to  within  90  miles  of  its  source,  and 

most  unaatisfiiotory.     Bleeding  in  the  eariy  then  stesmers  and  barges  ply  regularly  be- 

st^es  may  sometimes  prove  benefidaLif  the  tween  Wellington,  Albury,  and  the  intermediate 

Mrfle  symptoms  are  well  marked.    Tonics,  towns.    Its  principal  aflluents  are  the  Goulbum, 

however,  are  called  for  early  in  the  disease,  ana  Oampaipe,  ICuirumbidgee  (with  the  Lachlan), 

should  be  administered  freely.    The  peculiar  and  Darling.    Lake  Victoria,  which  connects 

letid  dianiicBa  must  be  met  with  astringents,  it  with  the  sea,  is  about  60  m.  long  and  40  m. 

The  chloride  of  lime  has  been  found  to  m  the  broad,  but  in  general  very  shallow.    The  en- 

besl  external  application  fbr  the  pustular  and  trance  to  it  from  the  sea  not  being  navigable,  a 

aioa^ung  boils.    Hurteel  d'Arboval,  an  emi-  tramway  has  been  constructed  between  Qoolwa 

neat  French  practitioner,  advises  the  opening  and  Port  Elliot,  which  is  worked  in  connection 

of  tiie  tumors  and  the  cauterisation  of  them  with  the  river  steamers. 

wUh  lunar  caustic,  and  tiie  administration  in-  MURRAY,  Albzajtdbb,  a  commodore  in  the 

tsnuSij  of  bark  and  sulphuric  add.    Inocula-  U.  8.  navv,  bom  at  Ohestertown,  Md.,  in  1766, 

tioD  for  this  disease  has  been  practised,  but  with  died  while  in  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 

w«f7  uncertain  remilts.    The  preventive  treat-  Philadelphia,  Oct  6,  1821.    In  1776  he  was 

ment  must  consist  in  first  separating  the  in-  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental  navy, 

fbrted  from  the  healthy,  and  precluding  their  which  then  had  but  a  nominal  existence;  and 

fiitare  intercourse.  The  unhealthy  districtsmust  there  bein^  no  employment  for  him  afloat,  he 

1>e  p«it  under  strict  quarantine.    The  houses  in  volunteered  1^  the  army,  and  served  with 

^wiileli  the  affcG^  may  have  been,  and  all  the  credit  through  the  campidgns  of  1776-^7  as 

flppofiiiiments  about  them,  must  be  dimnfiscted.  lieutenant  and   captain  in  the  1st  Maryland 

The  bodies  of  the  animals  who  die  from  the  regiment,  participating  in  the  batUes  of  White 

^^m^n^tmtk  should  bc  buricd  deeply,  and  their  skins  Plains  and  Flatbush.    About  the  time  of  the 

fihoald  be  buried  with  them. — ^As  to  the  con-  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British  forces, 

tagiovisness  of  this  disease,  there  have  been,  as  he  was  seriously  ii\jured  by  the  bursting  of  a 

liiere  always  will  be  with  regard  to  all  ^idem-  piece  of  ordnance  in  a  battery  at  which  he  was 

ics,  a  Tsriety  of  opinions.   If  we  can  Judge  from  stationed.    At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of 

the  propagation  of  murrain  in  certain  locali-  1777  he  retired  from  the  army,  and  was  ap- 

ties  in  Europe,  we  should  consider  that  it  was  pointed  by  the  marine  committee  to  the  com- 

emiaentiy  contsgious.    In  our  own  country  we  mand  of  a  letter  of  marque,  in  which  he  was 

have  tiiusfiurb^n  happily  iffnorant  of  this  ter-  captured  by  a  British  squadron  and  carried 

riUe  plague.    We  condder  the  disease  in  ques-  into  New  York.    He  was  60<m  exchanged,  and 

turn  as  easentially  different  in  its  nature  from  served  as  1st  lieutenant  in  the  Trumbull,  28, 

the  afleetion  which  has  recentiy  been  intro-  Capt  James  Nicholson,  distinguiflhing  himself 

dooed  from  Holland  into  Mssaachusetts  under  higlily  in  the  gallant  defence  made  by  that  ship 

the  name  of  plenro-pneumonia.    (8ee  Plxitbo-  a^phinst  the  Iris  and  (}en.  Monk  off  tiie  Delaware. 

^nrvoszA.)— The  term  murrain  has  also  been  In  1798  he  was  j^romoted  to  tibe  rank  of  captain, 

^pikd  to  B  vimlent  disease  of  the  skin  which  and  served  dunng  the  "French  disturbance'* 

aZLx^  hn^B.  apd  ^vrhioh  is  somewhat  allied  to  very  actively  and  usefully  in  the  West  Indies. 

^^  at  first  in  command  of  the  Montesuma,  20,  and 
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afterward  of  the  Constellation  frigate.   In  1803,  In  the  contest  between  the  queen  leeent  ud 

at  the  commenoement  of  the  war  with  Tripoli,  the  lords  of  the  oongregaticm,  he  sided  utemate- 

he  again  commanded  the  GonsteUadon  in  the  Ij  with  both  parties,  but  finally  joined  the  lat- 

Kediterranean ;  and  an  attack  which  he  made  tor;  and  when  in  1569  the  congregation  resolved 

with  this  ship  npon  a  flotilla  of  17  Tripolitan  to  take  the  goyenunent  into  their  own  hands,  he 

gnn  boats  was  the  first  affair  of  this  war.    The  was  one  of  tiie  conndl  appointed  for  dyil  affaii^ 

gun  boats  took  refnge  in  shore  among  the  rocks,  8oon  after  the  death  of  the  queen  regent  ia 

and  it  not  being  pradent  to  send  the  boats  of  Jnne.  1660,  he  became  one  of  tiie  lords  of  tLe 

a  single  frigate  to  attempt  their  capture,  Oapt  articles,  and  on  the  death  of  Frands  IL  vas 

Murray  hauled  off.    The  subsequent  services  commissioned  to  proceed  to  France  and  inTite 

of  Commodore  Murray  were  prindpally  upon  Mary  to  Scotland.    On  her  retom  he  became 

shore  stations,  and  mostly  at  Philadelphia.    At  her  confidant,  advise,  and  prime  minister,  pro- 

the  time  of  his  death  he  was  senior  officer  of  tected  her  in  the  ezerdse  of  her  reliaion,  ob- 

the  navy.  tained  firom  her  a  prodamation  favor^e  to  the 

MUEBAY,  Alxzaitdkb,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  Tefonners,cleared  the  border  of  the  freebooters, 
clergyman,  bom  in  DunLkitteriok,  Kirkcud-  and  ruled  the  country  with  judgment  and  abil- 
brightshire,  Oct  22, 1775,  died  in  JSdinburgh,  ity.  fie  was  rewarded  with  the  tide  of  earl 
April  15, 1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd,  of  Mar,  and  married  soon  after  A^aes  Keith, 
was  placed  at  school  by  his  uncle  in  17&i,  and  daughter  of  the  earl  marischaL  The  entertain- 
after  some  time  was  able  to  deyote  part  of  each  ments  giTen  by  Mary  in  honor  of  the  occaaoa 
year  to  teaching,  giving  the  rest  to  study.  He  were  so  splendid,  that  £nox  read  Lord  James  a 
made  himself  acquainted  with  French,  LaHn,  lecture,  in  which  he  said :  *'  Unto  this  day  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Ai^lo-Sazon,  Welsh,  and  Ara-  kirk  of  God  hath  received  comfort  by  you  and 
bio.  In  1704  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird  of  Edinbur^  by  your  labors,  in  the  which  if  hereimer  ye  he 
procured  him  admission  to  the  uniyersi^,  found  fiunter  than  before,  it  will  be  aaid  your 
where  after  two  years  a  bursary  was  conferred  wife  hath  changed  tout  nature.^'  Lord  Erddne 
cm  him.  He  now  began  to  study  for  Uiechurdi,  claiming  the  earldom  of  Mar  as  hia  ^cialiar 
and  in  1806  was  orddned  and  appointed  assist-  rights  Lord  James  resigned  it  and  received  in- 
ant  to  Dr.  Muirhead,  minister  of  Urr  in  Kirk-  stead  the  earldom  of  Murray,  and  shortly  after 
cudbrightshire,  whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  in  defeated  at  Oorrichie  the  earl  of  Huntlej,  an 
1808.  In  1811  he  translated  a  letter  in  Qeez  unsuccessful  competitor  for  power  and  pop-, 
or  old  Ethiopic,  addressed  to  the  king  by  the  ularity.  Although  f^veming  Scotland  jam- 
sovereign  of  Tigre  in  Abyssinia ;  and  in  llie  fol-  ciously  and  with  undisputed  authority,  be  was 
lowing  year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  ori-  too  lukewarm  a  Protestant  for  the  extreme  re- 
ental  languages  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  formers,  who  lamented  the  protection  he  af- 
His  most  important  works  are :  *'  Outlines  of  forded  to  the  queen  in  the  use  of  the  maaa,  and 
Oriental  Phuolo^"  (Edinburgh,  1812),  an4  particularlyhisdefenceof  her  and  her  ladies  in 
"History  of  the  European  Languages,  or  Be-  what  Enoz  called  "the  superfluities  of  their 
searches  into  the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic,  clothes."  Between  Enoz  wod  Murray  a  cool- 
Greek,  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations'*  nees  sprung  np  in  consequence,  which  contln- 
(1813).  He  also  edited  Bmce's  "Travels"  for  ned  a  year  and  a  half;  but  they  were  brought 
Constable,  the  Edinburgh  publisher,  and  con-  together  again  by  their  mutual  oi^[>06itaon  to 
tributed  some  philological  papers  to  the  "Edin-  the  marriage  of  Damley  and  Queen  Mary, 
bur^  Review.^'  Murray  had  endeavored  to  prevent  that  max- 

MURRAY,  Jamks  8tuabt,  earl  of;  regent  of  riage,  and  finally  resorted  to  arms;  but  being 

Scotland,  bom  about  1538,  killed  at  Linlithgow,  pursued  by  his  sister  at  the  head  of  a  snpe- 

Jan.  28, 1670.    He  was  an  illegitimate  son  or  nor  force,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Eng- 

James  V.  and  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  land.     On  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  however, 

4thLordEr8kine,  andin  theSdyearofhisage  he  was  recalled,  and  apparently  reconciled 

was  appointed  by  his  father  prior  of  St.  An-  to  the  queen.     It  is  not  certain  whether  or 

drew^s.    He  afterward  acquired  the  priory  of  not  he  was  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Dam- 

Pittenweem,  and  that  of  M&con  in  France,  in  ley.    He  left  Edinburgh  the  day  before,  and  was 

commendam^  with  a  dispensation  to  hold  three  also  absent  from  Scotland  during  the  trial  of 

benefices.   In  1548,  on  the  invasion  of  Scotland  Bothwell  and  his  subsequent  marriage  with 

by  Lords  Grey  de  Wilton  and  Clinton,  i^e  one  Mary.    After  the  dethronement  of  the  ^een 

by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  the  young  prior  of  St.  and  her  confinement  in  Lochleven  castle,  Hnr- 

Andrew^s  repelled  a  descent  made  by  the  latter  ray  was  appointed  regent  of  Scotland,  Aug.  2^ 

upon  the  coasts  of  Fife,  and  drove  back  the  in-  1567.    In  this  situation  he  acted  with  vigor  and 

vaders  to  their  ships  with  ^reat  daughter.    In  discretion,  and  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of 

the  same  year  he  accompanied  his  sister,  Queen  tranquillity.    On  the  escape  of  the  queen,  he 

Mary,  to  the  court  of  France.    In  1657  he  was  reftised  to  resign  his  jwwer,  defeated  her  and 

one  of  the  commissioners  sent  fVom  Scotland  to  her  adherents  at  Langside,  March  18, 1568,  and 

witness  the  ceremony  of  marriage  between  followed  up  the  victory  by  destroying  the 

Mary  and  the  dauphin  of  France,  afterward  strongholds  of  her  friends,  and  more  firmly  es- 

Froncis  IL,  and  soon  after  solicitea  fi^om  the  tabUshing  the  government.    When  Mary  was 

former  the  earldom  of  Murray,  but  was  refused,  tried  at  York  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
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Dttmlej,  Murray  bore  the  most  unanalified  neotion  with  the  army  was  soon  after  termi- 

toatimony  agakiat  his  imham>y  sister.    In  pass-  nated  by  a  seyere  illness,  and  he  returned  to 

Ib^  tltroii^  the  streets  of  Linlithgow,  he  was  Gloucester,  where  he  was  established  over  a 

flfaot  through  the  body  by  a  bullet  fbred  from  a  society  of  Universalists.    In  1788  he  became 

window  by  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwelhangh,  plaintiff  in  an  action  brought  to  recoTer  prop* 

md  died  the  same  night     Bothwelhangh's  erty  belonsing  to  persons  of  his  denomination, 

eraduot  has  generally  been  ascribed  to  revenge  which  haa  been  appropriated  to  the  expenses 

lor  a  pwaonal  injury,  but  there  is  reason  for  of  the  original  parish  of  Gloucester,  on  the 

b^eTing  Ihat  he  acted  as  the  executioner  of  a  ground  that  the  Uniyersalists  were  not  a  society 

doom  pronounced  on  Murray  by  his  enemies  in  fegaUy  authorized  and  vested  with  civil  and 

seeret  oondave.    The  following  passage  in  a  •  cori>orate  powers.    The  decision  of  tiie  court 

kttM'  from  Queen  Mary  to  Arohbiahop  Beaton,  in  his  favor  established  an  important  principle 

piibMshed  by  Prince  Labaaoff  de  Bostoff  in  his  in  the  constitution  of  religious  societies.    He 

JMfrat,  tJutrueUow  et  mkkmoim  de  Marie  Stuart  participated  in  the  proceemngs  of  the  first  Uni- 

^iNidon,  184IQ^has  been  cited  in iliostration  versalist  convention,  which  met  at  Oxford, 

of  this  affair :  "  That  which  Bothwelhangh  hath  Mass.,  in  1785,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Inde- 

done  hsih  been  without  my  command,  but  I  pendent  Ohristian  Universalists  as  their  denom- 

feel  under  obligation  to  him,  and  all  the  m<Mre  {national  title ;  and  subsequently  for  a  nnm* 

so  that  I  was  not  in  the  plot    I  wait  for  the  ber  of  years  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  general 

aoeoonfes  which  ought  to  be  rendered  of  my  convention  of  the  UniversdiBts.    In  1788  he 

dowry  that  I  may  arrange  my  establishment,  made  a  brief  visit  to  England,  and  in  1798  was 

in  the  which  I  shall  not  forget  the  pension  to  installed  over  a  society  in  Boston,  where  he 

tbisBothwelhaa^h."  Whatever  may  bethought  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.    In  1809  he 

of  the  means  which  Murray  used  to  secure  the  suffered  an  attack  of  paralysis  which  incapaoi- 

sopreme  power,  he  was  unquestionably  in  the  tated  him  from  ftirUier  active  labor  in  the  min- 

exenise  of  it  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  rulers  istry.    From  his  activity  in  disseminating  his 

that  SooUand  ever  possessed,  and  is  known  in  denominational  opinions,  Murray  is  considered 

Becttiah  history  as  **the  good  regent^'  the  father  of  Universalism  in  America.    BHa 

MUBRAY,  Joax,  an  American  clergyman,  doctrines,  however,  differed  essentially  fi^om  . 

bom  in  Alton,  Hampshire,  England,  Deo.  10,  those  now  recognized  by  Universalists.    **  He 

1741,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept  8, 1816.    He  believed  that  the  Creator,  enrobed  in  humanity, 

was  the  son  of  pious  parents,  who  brought  him  deso^ided  to  the  earth,  and  thus  became  Uie 

np  with  greet  strictness,  and  with  whom  in  his  Saviour  of  sinners ;  that  he  was  exhibited  as  a 

llthyear  he  removed  to  Oork,  Ireland.    Under  holy  spirit  of  consolation,  who  took  of  the 

the  influence  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  he  be-  things  of  Jesus,  and  showed  them  to  the  world ; 

came  at  a  comparatively  early  age  a  convert  to  that  as  man,  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 

Metiiodiam,  and  an  occaaonal  preacher  in  Wes-  is  but  one  man,  so  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 

ley's  connection.    About  1760  he  returned  to  Spirit  are  one  God."   (Whittemore's  *^  Modem 

"Righmd,  and  a  few  years  later  adopted  the  doc-  History  of  Universalism.^')    As  a  preacher  he 

trines  of  UniversaHsm  promulgated  by  James  was  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  earnestness. 

Kelly,  for  which  he  was  excommunicated  at  He  published  8  volumes  of  letters  and  sketches 

Whitefield's  tabemade  in  London.    In  1770  he  of  sermons,  and  wrote  an  autobiography,  of 

endgrated  to  the  United  States,  and  ent^ed  at  which  the  8th  edition,  with  additions,  was 

ooee  upon  the  career  of  a  pubho  preacher,  published  in  1860  (12mo.,  Boston). 

New   York  and  New  Jersey  were  the  first        MURBAT,   Jomr,    a   Scottish    physician, 

aoeaes   of  his  labors,  and  subsequently  he  chemist,  and  geologist,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in 

preadied  in  Newport,  B.  L,  Boston,  Ports-  1778,  died  there,  June  22, 1820.    He  had  been 

momth,  K.  H.,  and  other  places  in  New  £ng-  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  but  commenced  his 

lamd,  in  some  of  which  his  i>eculiar  doctrines  career  as  an  apothecary  in  his  native  city.    He 

sobjected  him  to  opposition,  and  occasionally  afterward  delivered  a  coarse  of  lectures  on 

to  open  violence.    At  Gloucester,  Mass.,  where  chemistry,  and  another  on  materia  medica  and 

lie  took  up  his  residence  in  the  latter  part  of  pharmacy.    In  geology  he  was  a  zealous  Nep- 

17T4,  upon  the  representations  of  certain  peo-  tunian,  and  in  reply  to  Playfiur's  "lUustrations 

pie  that  he  was  an  emissary  of  the  British  gov-  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Earth^'  (1802), 

eminent  in  disguise,  a  vote  was  passed  ordering  published  his  "  Comparative  View  of  the  Hut- 

him  forthwith  to  depart;  but  through  the  ex-  tonian  and  Neptunian  Theories."     The  most 

ertions  of  his  fHends  he  was  enabled  to  remain  important  of  his  other  works  are :  "  System  of 

and  preach.    In  the  spring  of  1775  he  was  Chemistry,*'  '*  Elements  of  Chemistry,*'  and 

appointed  dbaplain  of  the  3  regiments  of  the  "  System  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.*' 

lEUiode  Island  line  encamped  before  Boston,        MUBBAY,  Johk,  an  English  publisher,  bom 

wift    several    of  whose   officers,    including  in  London,  Nov.  27, 1778,  died  June  27,  1848. 

Greene  and  Yamimi,  he  had  been  on  terms  of  He  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  his  father, 

intimacy.     The  rest  of  the  chaplains  united  in  whose  name  was  MacMurray,  established  him- 

petitionizig  Washington  to  remove  Murray  from  self  in  1768  as  a  bookseller  in  Fleet  street, 

rniMce,  hut  withont  effect,  his  appointment  London.    After  a  good  education  acquired  at 

h&Bg  oonfinned  in  general  orders.    His  con-  a  number  of  schools,  at  one  of  which  he  lost 
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the  sight  of  an  eye  by  an  aooident,  he  was  left  new  man  rendered  his  enterprises  sncoessftil, 
in  his  15th  year  by  his  father^s  death  to  oon-  and  the  publications  emanating  from  his  honse 
duct  the  business,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  were  for  the  most  part  books  of  merit,  his  im- 
Mr.  Highley  the  shopman,  whom  he  sabse-  print  being  one  of  their  best  recommendations, 
qnently  took  into  partnership.  In  1808  he  His  liberality  to  authors  was  a  distinguishing 
terminated  this  connection,  and,  entering  a  trait  in  his  character,  and  he  sometimes  made 
wider  sphere  of  business,  was  thenceforth  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifices  to  gratify  others,  as 
known  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  in  the  case  ofthe  autobiography  of  Lord  Byron, 
liberal  publishers  of  London.  By  coming  for-  which  he  surrendered  to  Moore  on  the  repre- 
ward  to  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  young  sentation  that  the  publication  of  it  might  injure 
men  who  had  become  involved  in  some  pe-  the  reputation  of  tne  livingas  well  as  the  dead, 
cuniary  loss  in  conducting  a  periodical  called  MUBBAT,  IjimLSY,  an  Englidi  grammarian, 
the  "  Miniature,''  he  secured  several  influential  bom  in  Swatara,  Lancaster  co.,  Penn.,  in  1745, 
friends,  through  whom  he  became  known  to  died  near  York,  England,  Feb.  16, 1826.  He 
Mr.  Canning.  With  the  latter  he  matured  in  received  his  primary  education  in  Philaddphia. 
1807  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  the  in  the  academy  of  the  society  of  Friends;  and 
*^  Quarterly  Review''  as  a  means  of  counteract-  after  the  removal  of  his  father  to  New  York  in 
ing  the  influence  of  the  whig  ^'  Edinbui^h  Be-  1758,  he  was  placed  for  a  time  in  school,  and 
view ;"  and  securing  the  cooperation  of  George  then  entered  a  counting  honse,  being  destined 
Ellis,  the  Hebers,  Barrow,  Gifford,  and  others,  for  the  mercantile  profession.  Having  received 
he  conunenced  in  1809  the  publication  of  the  a  severe  chastisement,  he  privately  left  his  fa- 
new  periodical,  which  under  the  editorial  su-  ther's  house,  went  to  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in 
pervision  of  GUfibrd  soon  attained  a  circulation  a  seminary  in  that  place  acquired  a  strong  love 
of  12,000  copies.  The  '^  Quarterly,"  after  a  of  study.  On  returning  to  New  York  he  con- 
successful  career  of  more  than  half  a  century,  tinned  his  classical  studies,  and  also  entered  a 
is  still  the  property  of  the  publishing  house  of  law  office,  in  which  John  Jay  was  a  feUow 
John  Murray.  In  1810  Mr.  Murray  made  the  student.  About  the  age  of  21  he  was  admitted 
acquaintance  of  Lord  Byron,  to  whom  he  paid  to  the  bar,  and  his  practice  soon  became  exten- 
£600  for  the  first  two  cantos  of  "  Ohilde  Har  sive.  When  the  revolutionary  war  broke  ont, 
rold,"  and  whose  entire  works  he  subsequently  he  retired  to  the  country  on  account  of  his 
published.  Of  his  generosity  and  consideration  health,  and  there  remained  4  years.  But  the 
toward  the  poet,  both  during  and  after  the  life  want  of  pecuniarv  means  compelling  him  to 
ofthe  latter,  many  anecdotes  are  related;  and  return,  he  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
£hrron's  correspondence  with  him,  published  in  by  the  close  of  the  war  his  fortune  had  become 
Moore's  **  Life  of  Byron,"  affords  an  evidence  so  ample  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  from 
of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  them,  business.  Impaired  health  soon  induced  him 
In  1812  he  removed  to  Albemarle  street,  where  to  go  to  Enghmd  with  his  family.  He  had  pur- 
the  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son  and  posed  to  remain  only  two  years ;  but  his  phys- 
successor,  John  Murray,  and  where  a  long  line  leal  infirmities  and  the  local  attachments  he 
of  literary  celebrities,  including  Scott,  Byron,  formed  led  him  to  become  apennanent  resident. 
Campbell,  W.  Spencer,  Bishop  Heber,  the  elder  He  purchased  an  estate  at  Hold^ate,  about  a 
Disraeli,  Hallam,  Mme.de  Stai^l,Grabbe,  South-  mUe  from  York,  and  occupied  himself  chiefly 
ey,  Washington  Irving,  and  Lockhart,  were  with  literary  pursuits.  In  1787  his  first  work, 
wont  to  assemble  at  the  hospitable  table  of  the  *^  The  Power  of  Beligion  on  the  Mind,"  was 
publisher,  rendering  the  locality  a  classic  spot,  published  anonymously,  and  has  passed  through 
Of  the  numerous  important  works  issuing  from  17  editions.  His  "Grammar  of  the  English 
tiie  press  of  Murray,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Language,"  first  issued  in  1795,  and  enlarged 
the  voyages  and  travels  of  Mungo  Park,  Bel-  and  improved  in  successive  editions,  for  many 
zoni,  Parry,  Franklin,  Denham,  Glapperton,  and  years  superseded  all  others,  and  has  become  the 
Layard;  the  series  of  the  "Family  Library;"  basis  of  most  of  those  since  published.  Two 
the  histories  of  Hallam,  Lord  Mahon,  Grote,  years  after,  he  published  "English  Exercises," 
Banke,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson,  and  Mrs.  and  a  "  Key"  designed  to  accompany  the  gram- 
Markham;  the  "Sketch  Book,"  "Tales  of  a  mar;  and  subsequently  an  "English  Beader," 
Traveller,"  "life  of  Oolumbus,"  and  other  an  "  Introduction  to  tbe  English  reader,"  and 
works  by  WasMngton  Irving ;  the  "  Domestic  an  ^  English  Spelling  Book."  He  also  publish- 
Oookery,"  of  which  800,000  copies  were  pub-  ed  French  reacting  books  of  a  character  similar 
lished ;  the  despatches  of  the  duke  of  Welling-  to  his  English  ones.  His  last  publication  was  a 
ton ;  the  dictionaries  of  William  Smith ;  an  selection  from  Home's  "  Commentary  on  the 
elaborate  series  of  handbooks  of  travel ;  and  the  Psalms,"  and  the  "  Duty  and  Benefits  of  Bead- 
works  of  Orabbe,  Heber^  Lockhart,  Milman,  ing  the  Scriptures."  His  works  have  been  very 
Head,  Gleig,  Kugler,  Lord  Campbell,  Leake,  popular  both  in  England  and  America,  and  were 
Borrow,  Davy,  Kawlinson,  Mrs.  Somerville,  very  lucrative.  His  autobiography,  finished  in 
Lyell,  Murchison,  &c.  In  1826  he  was  persuad-  1809,  was  published  posthumously, 
ed  into  establishing  a  daily  journal  called  the  MXJBBAY,  Nicholas,  D.D.,  an  American 
"Bepresentative,"  which  proved  a  failure ;  but  clergyman,  bom  in  Ireland,  of  Boman  Catholio 
in  general  his  good  Judgment  and  tact  as  a  busi-  parents,  in  Dec.  1808.  In  1818  he  came  to  Amer- 
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lea,  and  1)eoame  an  apprentioe  In  the  printiiig  Deo.  11, 1808.    In  1788  he  went  to  London  to 

establishment  of  Harper  and  brothers.   Shortly  etndy  law,  and  while  there  nnbliahed  a  pam- 

after,  having  become  a  Protestant,  he  entered  phlet  on  the  oonstitntion  and  laws  of  the  United 

npon  a  coarse  of  stodj  for  the  ministry,  was  Btatee.    In   1785  he   retomed  to  Maryland, 

graduated  at  Williama  coUege  in  1826,  stadied  nraotised  law,  was  elected  a  member  <h  the 

theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1829  became  pas-  legislatore,  and  served  as  representative  in  oon- 

tor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Wilkesbarrei,  gress  from  1791  to  1797.    By  Washington  he 

Peon.    In  1884  he  was  settled  over  the  first  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Batavian  i^pnb- 

Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  lie,  ana  afterward,  in  ooi^unction  with  ilUfl- 

where  he  has  since  remained.    In  1849  he  was  worth  and  Davie^  asdsted  in  making  the  treaty 

^ectod  moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  general  between  France  and  the  United  States,  signed 

assembly.    Dr.  Murray  is'  best  known  oy  his  at  Paris,  Sept.  80, 1800.    He  returned  to  the 

*^  Letters  to  the  Right  Bev.  John  Hughes,  Bo-  Hague  as  resident  minister,  came  back  to  this 

man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kew  Tork^'  ^ew  country  in  1801,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  Hfd 

York,  1848 ;  new  ed.  enlarged,  1855),  under  the  in  retirement  at  Oambridfle,  Md. 

signature  of  Eirwan.    He  has  also  published  MUSiEUS.    I.  A  Greek  poet,  who  flourished 

**  Aotes,  Historical  and  BiographicaL  concent  at  Athens  in  pre-historic  times.    He  was  said 

ing  Elizabethtown,   N.   J.*   (Elizabethtown,  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thrao9  and  a 

1844);  '^Bomanism  at  Home^^  (1852^;  '^Men  son  of  Orpheus;  while  others  represented  him 

and  Things  as  I  saw  them  in  Europe*'  0.858) ;  as  the  son  of  Eumolpns  and  Selene,  or  of  An- 

^  Parish  and  other  Pencillings'*  (1854);  and  tiphemus  and  Helena,  and  the  disciple  of  Or- 

*'The  Happy  Home"  (1859).  pheus.    He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  va- 

MUBBAT,  Patbiok,  5Ui  Baron  Elibank,  a  rioos  compositions,  eq>ecially  of  such  as  were 

Scottish  soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Feb.  1708.  connected  with  the  rites  of  Geres  at  Eleuffls, 

died  Aug.  8, 1778.    In  1723  he  was  admitted  over  which  he  was  thought  to  have  at  one 

to  the  Sottish  bar;  but  not  liking  the  legal  period  presided.    Accord!^  to  a  tradition pre- 

prafeanon,  he  entered  the  armv  the  same  year,  served  by  Pansanias,  the  Museum  at  Piiwua 

and  in  1740  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  ez-  received  its  name  f^m  Mussbus  having  been 

pedition  to  Oarthagena.    Afterward  he  torn-  interred  there.    A  few  specimens  of  his  reputed 

ed  his  attention  to  literature,  and  published  .works  are  extant;  but  Pansanias  deemed  none  of 

*^  Thoughts  on  Money,  Oircolation,  and  Pi^er  the  productions  ascribed  to  him  genuine  except 

Garrency"  (Edinburgh,  1758) ;  an  ^^  Inquii-y  a  hymn  to  Oeree.    H.  A  Greek  grammarian, 

into  the  Origin  and  Oonsequenoe  of  the  Public  supposed  by  most  modem  critics  to  have  lived  at 

Debts  i"  ^  Queries  relating  to  the  Proposed  Plan  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  centnry  A.  D. 

far  altering  Entails  in  Scotland  *'  (1765) ;  "  Let-  He  was  the  anthor  of  the  poem  on  ^*  The  Loves 

ter  to  Lord  Etailes  on  hisBemarks  on  the  History  of  Hero  and  Leander,^'  discovered  in  the  18th 

of  Scotland  ^'  (1778) ;  and  **  OonsideratioDs  on  century.    The  best  editions  of  it  are  those  of 

ihe  Present  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland "  Passow  (Leipsic,  1810)  snd  Schaefer  (1825). 

(1774).     In  politics  he  was  an  adherent  of  It  was  jointly  translated  into  English  by  Mar- 

the  exiled  house  of  Stuart,  with  whom  he  low  and  Ohapman  (1606),  and  there  are  several 

maintained  a  secret  correspondence.  other  En^ish  versions. 

KCBBAY,  Sib  BoBXBT,  first  president  of  the  MUSAUS,  Johakk  Easl  August,  a  Ger- 

foyalsociety  of  London,  bom  in  Scotland  about  man  author,  bom  in  Jena  in  1735,  died  in 

tiie  beginning  of  the  I7t^  oentory,  died  in  June,  Weimar,  Oct.  28,  1787.    He  studied  theology, 

1673.    In  his  youth  he  entered  tiie  FVench  ser-  and  was  a  candidate  for  a  rural  parish,  but  his 

vice,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.    Subse-  services  were  declined  on  accoimt  of  his  having 

qnently  returning  to  Scotland,  he  became  an  participated  in  a  dance;  upon  which  he  re- 

ard^it  supporter  of  Gharles  L,  and  afterward  nounced  divinity,  and  aco^ted  in  1768  an  em- 

of  Charl^  11^  the  latter  of  whom  in  1651,  dur-  ployment  at  the  court  of  Weimar,  as  governor 

ing  his  brief  reign  in  Scotland,  appointed  him  of  tiie  pages.    He  exchanged  this  office  in  1770 

justice  clerk  and  lord  of  session.    During  the  for  tiiat  of  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of 

protectorate  his  offices  were  taken  firom  lum,  Weimar,  which  he  held  until  his  death.    He 

bat  he  received  them  again  at  the  restoration,  wrote  Qrandmn  der  ZweUe^  republished  in 

He  now  appeared  as  a  prominent  member  of  a  1781-^2  nnder  the  title  of  Der  Deutaehe  Ora?^ 

small  club  which  had  been  lately  established  in  duon^  directed  against  Bichardson's  admirers. 

London  by  Boyle,  Lord  Brounker,  and  others,  He  also  took  the  field  agtonst  Lavater  in  his 

for  the  discnssion  of  questions  in  natmral  science,  Phyiio^rumUtehe  JSeuen,   His  VoUum&rehen  der 

\            or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  ^^the  new  philoso-  DetttBchen  (5  vols.,  1782)  gained  a  still  wider 

^           phy,"  and  which  by  Sir  Bobert  Murray's  efforts  popularity,  which  they  retain  to  this  day,  and 

obtained  a  royal  charter  as  a  regular  scientific  an  illustrated  edition  was  published  at  Leipsic 

body.    Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  *^  mitory  of  his  in  1848.    Eotzebue  prepared  an  edition  of  his 

Own  Thnes,^  calls  Murray  ^^the  wisest  and  remains  (Leipsic,  1791^  with  a  biography  of  the 

worthiest  man  of  that  age.''  author,  whom  he  justly  calls  the  good  Mus&us. 

MUBBAT,  WiixiAM.    See  Maksiibld.  Garlyle's  ^*  Specimens  of  German  Bomanoe" 

MUBBAY,   William  Vans,   an  American  (London,  1827)  contains  admh^ble  English  ver- 

diplomatist,  bom  in  Maryland  about  1762,  died  sions  of  some  of  the  most  pleasing  tales. 
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MIJSO AT,  the  capital  of  Oman,  and  of  the  tory  tliej  lud  adde  their  piratical  habits,  and 
states  of  the  imam  or  sultan  of  Moscat^  situated  en^iged  largely  in  commerce ;  and  after  the 
near  the  £.  angle  of  Arabia,  at  the  head  of  accession  of  Said  Seid  in  1808,  their  territory 
a  small  inlet  of  the  Indian  ocean,  near  the  has  rapidly  increased  both  in  wealth  and  extend 
entrance  to  the  Persian  ffulf^  in  lat  23"^  88'  N^  This  ruler  waa  sultan  of  Oman,  but  was  better 
long.  58°  42'  E. ;  pop.  of  me  city  and  suburbs  es-  known  by  lug  ecclesiastical  title  of  imam  of 
tim^^  at  60,000.  The  cove  of  Muscat,  as  the  Muscat.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  dia- 
harbor  is  called,  is  about  f  of  a  mile  lo^  with  turbed  by  pirates  and  Arab  rebels ;  but  the 
half  that  breadth,  opening  to  the  N.  W.,  and  English  East  India  company,  in  order  to  sup* 
consequently  completely  sheltered  from  the  press  piracy  in  those  seas,  joined  the  imam 
preyauing  winds  or  monsoons.  To  the  W.  of  with  a  considerable  force,  and  by  1822  his  ene- 
this  inlet  is  a  larger  bay  capable  of  affording  mies  both  by  sea  and  land  were  either  sub- 
shelter  to  shipping  when  the  weather  renders  dued  or  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
it  difficult  to  enter  the  coyc.  The  town  stands  try:  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  cove,  in  a  hollow  at  the  in  his  possession,  his  authority  never  ex- 
foot  of  cli£&  400  or  500  feet  high,  and  shut  in  tended  much  beyond  the  coast.  In  Asia  the 
by  high  rocks  from  a  view  of  the  sea.  It  is  possessions  of  the  imam  of  Muscat  included 
built  along  the  shore  in  the  form  of  a  horse  the  whole  of  the  8.  E.  coast  of  Arabia,  from 
shoe,  and  there  is  oiUy  one  pass  communicat-  the  Britiah  settlement  of  Aden  to  Bas-el-Had, 
ing  with  the  interior.  The  hills  are  occupied  all  the  territory  of  Oman,  nearly  the  whole 
by  a  circle  of  forts.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf^  the  Bahrein 
mere  mat  huts,  and  even  those  of  the  better  iidands,  Ormus,  and  the  coast  of  Mukran.  In 
class  are  only  one  story  high.  The  sultanas  Africa  nearly  the  whole  of  the  territory  ex- 
palace  is  a  plain  edifice.  The  streets  are  so  tending  between  Cape  Guardafni  and  Cape 
narrow  that  a  few  palm  leaves  laid  across  Delgado  was  tributary  to  him;  and  the  fine 
fr^m  house  to  house  form  a  complete  shade  islands  of  Socotra,  Bemba,  Zanzibar,  Mafea, 
from  the  sun.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot.  &c.,A)rmed  part  of  his  dominions.  The  imam's 
The  land  breeze  at  night  is  suffocating,  and  rule,  thoush  despotic,  was  said  to  be  just  and 
the  thermometer  rarely  falls  below  90°  in  the  liberal,  and  his  subjects  have  made  considerahle 
shade.  About  8  m.  W.  of  Muscat  and  con-  progress  in  civilization.  Traders  enjoyed  per- 
nected  with  it  by  a  good  road  is  the  town  of  feet  security,  and  many  foreign  merchants  from 
Mattra,  nearly  equal  to  it  in  population.  Mattra  differoit  parts  of  the  world  settled  in  his  cap- 
has  docks  for  building'  and  repairing  ships ;  itaL  In  1840  Said  Seid  removed  his  court  and 
and  a  large  proportion  of  its  population  are  theseat  of  his  government  from  Muscat  to  Zan- 
engaged  as  fishermen,  boatmen,  sailors,  and  zibar,  and  the  island  has  since  made  rapid  ad- 
pilots.  Sugar  and  coarse  cloth  are  manufeu}-  vances.  The  United  States  was  the  first  power 
tured.  There  is  an  extensive  transit  trade  to  appoint  a  consul  at  the  new  capital;  the 
with  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  Cloth  and  English  followed  their  example  in  1848,  and  the 
com  are  the  principal  imports,  and  their  value  French  in  1847.  Several  foreign  commercial 
amounts  to  about  $5,000,000  annually.  The  houses  have  been  established,  and  the  trade  has 
exports  consist  of  dates,  horses,  salt  fish,  hides,  proved  exceedingly  profitable.  The  revenue  of 
and  madder,  which  are  sent  to  India ;  sharks^  the  imam  was  derived  from  commerce,  from 
fins  to  China;  and  asses,  &c.,  to  Mauritius,  import  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  and 
The  harbor  abounds  with  fish,  and  the  pearl  from  tribnte  from  dependent  princes.  He  em- 
fisheries  are  not  far  distant.  The  inhabitants  ployed  many  vessels  in  commerce ;  and  his 
of  Muscat  are  of  various  races,  Arabs,  Persians,  naval  force  consisted  of  more  than  70  sail  of 
Hindoos,  Syrians,  Eoords,  Afghans,  Belooches,  different  sizes,  a  few  of  which  carried  74  guns, 
negroes,  &o. ;  and  the  prevaifing  language  is  a  Almost  all  the  ships  belonging  to  the  imam 
kind  of  corrupt  Hindostanee,  the  Arabic  and  his  sul^jects  were  built  in  British  India,  prin- 
tongue  being  confined  to  the  native  Arabs. —  cipally  at  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and 
Before  the  Portuguese  found  their  way  into  they  are  generally  very  fine  vessels,  many  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  Muscat  was  a  place  of  con-  them  being  800  tons  and  upward.  The  officers 
siderable  importance,  and  was  subject  to  are  intelligent,  and  numbers  of  them  under- 
Ormus.  Albuquerque  took  it  in  1507,  and  it  stand  navigation,  and  make  successful  voyages 
shortly  became  the  centre  .of  the  Portuguese  to  China  and  different  parts  of  the  Indian 
commerce  in  that  part  of  the  world.  In  1648  archipelago.  The  imam  had  commercial  trea- 
the  natives  expelled  .the  Portuguese,  raised  ties  with  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britiun, 
a  strong  maritime  force,  took  possession  of  and  with  several  other  foreign  powers.  In 
several  places  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  in  1840  he  sent  a  present  of  valuable  Arab  horses 
1707  obtained  permission  from  the  king  of  Pegu  and  other  articles,  in  one  of  his  war  vessels,  to 
to  build  vessels  in  his  territory.  They  con-  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  about 
structed  ships  armed  witii  from  80  to  50  guns,  the  same  time  he  presented  a  man-of-war,  buQt 
and  committed  great  depredations  upon  the  of  East  India  teak  and  complete  in  all  respects 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  Persian  except  her  armament,  to  the  queen  of  Great 
gulf^  and  upon  vessels  trading  in  the  Indian  Britain.  In  1856  Said  Seid  paid  a  visit  to  Mus- 
ocean.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen-  cat,  and  died  of  dysentery  on  his  return  voyage, 
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aboDttiieendof thejear.    Heleftanmnerom  extent  under  the  inflnenoe'of  Tolition.     The 

fimOj,  and  his  son  Mi^ed  succeeded  him  as  former  are  generally  solid,  as  the  ordinary 

saltan  of  Zanzibar  and  ruler  of  the  AMcan  muscles  of  motion,  and  the  latter  hollow,  as  in 

domiaions,  whiie  another  son  has  established  the  heart  or  the  muscles  surrounding  cavities 

iumself  at  Muscat  and  assumed  the  soTereigntj  and  canals;  the  former  are  striped  crosswise 

ofthe  Asiatic  proTinoes.  with  veiy  delicate  and  close  parallel  lines, 

MU80 ATINE,  a  6.  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  which,  with  a  few  important  exceptions,  are 

on  ILL,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mis-  not  found  in  the  latter;  the  most  marked  of 

sis^ipi  river,  and  intersected^  by  Red  Cedar  these  exceptions  is  the  heart,  which  is  composed 

river;  area,  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1869,15,608.  of  striated  fibres;   the  upper  portion  of  the 

It  has  a  diversified  surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  muscular  coat  of  the  oesophagus,  though  the 

contains  extensive  beds  of  coal  and  quarries  of  will  has  no  power  over  its  movements,  displays 

freestone  and  limestone.    The  productions  in  the  same  striped  character.    As  the  structural 

1859  were  661,702  bushels  of  Indian  com,  differences  between  these  two  kinds  of  muscle 

154,608  of  wheat,  17,580  of  oats,  57,297  of  po-  are  constant  and  easily  perceived,  and  seem  to 

tstoea,  10,872  tons  of  hay,  8,066  gals,  of  sor-  have  certain  relations  to  the  varying  activity 

l^om  molasses,  and  260,111  lbs.  of  butter.  The  and  mode  of  exercise,  it  is  convenient  to  pre- 

vihie  of  general  manufactures  in  that  year  was  serve  this  distinction.    The  length  of  human 

$696,194. — ^MusoATnns,  capital  of  the  above  muscular  fibre  varies  fVom  more  than  2  feet  in 

CO.,  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  apex  of  the  *'  great  the  wrtorivs  to  not  more  than  8  lines  in  others, 

bend,"  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  picturesque  The  diameter  in  the  uncontracted  state,  accord- 

blndS^  100  m.  above  Keokuk,  and  82  m.  S.  £.  ing  to  Mr.  Bowman,  averages  in  man  «^  of  an 

tan,  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1856,  estimated  at  9,000.  inch,  in  woman  ^4^,  in  other  mammals  j^r,  in 

It  is  the  centre  of  a  large  and  increasing  trade,  birds  ^y,  in  reptiles  ^i^,  in  fishes  ^,  and  in 

and  the  river  landing  is  very  good,  with  space  insects  x\v  f  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^®  classes  there  is  con- 

for  improvements  in  levees.  In  1856  there  were  siderable  variation  in  the  same  animal  and  even 

3  steam  fioor  mills,  with  a  capital  of  $148;000,  in  the  same  muscle ;  the  fibres  of  the  heart  are 

3  steam  saw  mills,  2  planing  mills,  several  man-  generally  smaller  than  in  other  striped  muscle. 

Q&etories,  a  large  variety  of  stores,  and  16  The  form  of  the  fibre  is  more  or  less  cylindri- 

ehurches  and  religious  societies.    The  annual  cal,  sometimes  fiattened  or  irregularly  polygo- 

saleof  lumber  exceeds  10,000,000  feet.  It  is  con-  nal ;  the  color  depends  on  that  o^  its  elements 

neeted  with  an  eictensive  network  of  railroads,  and  on  the  blooa  in  its  vessels,  varying  fW>m 

MUSCLE  (Lat.  fnusculwi)y  a  term  applied  to  white  in  crustaceans  and  most  fishes  and  rep- 
the  fibrous  contractile  tissue  forming  the  fiesh  tiles  to  the  red  of  the  higher  animals,  and  the 
of  man  and  animals,  by  which  locomotion  and  very  dark  of  the  pectorals  of  some  birds.  Each 
the  various  functions  of  life  requiring  volun-  fibre  of  voluntary  muscle,  according  to  Mr. 
tary  or  inTohintary  movements  are  performed.  Bowman,  will  separate  into  thin  disks  in  the 
Whedier  elongated  in  shape  or  enclosing  a  cav-  transverse  striated  lines,  and  also  into  fibrillo) 
ity,  tills  tissue  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  fibres,  by  longitudinal  division ;  the  former  are  most 
nsBally  in  bundles  connected  by  areolar  tissue,  evident  in  some  fishes  (as  the  eel),  while  tiie 
BBrnranded  by  a  vascular  network,  and  supplied  latter  are  best  seen  in  man  and  mammals.  A 
wfth  nervous  filaments.  Muscles  are  so  arrang-  disk  or  fibrilla  is  made  up  of  primitive  particles 
ed  as  to  produce  great  velocity,  extent  of  mo-  or  sarcous  elements,  minute  portions  of  mus- 
tion,  and  strength,  without  iiguring  the  beauty  cular  substance  or  myoline  surrounded  by  a  thin 
of  proportions,  by  the  obliquity  of  their  fibres  cell  wall,  like  so  many  beads ;  these  particles 
to  the  tendons  and  of  the  last  to  the  bones  on  do  not  vary  much  in  size  and  shape  in  all  ani- 
whi^  they  act,  and  by  the  proximity  of  their  mals  and  at  all  ages,  and  are  from  ^^  to 
pcHnts  of  insertion  to  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  rtin  o^  <^  ^^^  ^^  diameter ;  in  these  the  con- 
joints. Muscle  is  attached  to  bone  by  means  tractUe  power  is  believed  to  reside.  Accord- 
of  tendons,  rounded  or  fiattened  fibrous  cords,  ing  to  Dr.  Barry,  the  fiat  filament  or  fibrilla 
white  and  shining,  and  very  resisting ;  aponeu-  consists  of  2  spiral  threads  side  by  side,  with 
roses  or  fteciad  are  firm,  shining  fibrous  mem-  their  coils  interlocking.  The  elementary  fibres 
Inranes,  enveloping  the  muscles,  giving  attach-  contain  among  the  primitive  particles  corpus- 
ment  to  their  fibres,  and  fixed  often  to  bones  cles  or  nuclei  of  the  original  cell  structure,  of 
like  the  tendons.  Muscle  occupies  the  whole  the  average  diameter  of  j^^^  of  an  inch ;  every 
distance  between  the  skin  and  the  bones,  and  fasciculus  or  series  of  fibres  is  invested  with  a 
takes  an  elongated,  broad,  or  thin  form,  accord-  tube  of  vexy  thin  but  tough  and  elastic  mem- 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brane,  the  $arcolemina  ;  this  isolates  and  pro- 
body ;  its  streoogth  is  in  proportion  to  the  length  tects  the  contractile  tissue,  facilitates  the  mo- 
md  tiiickness,  and  may  be  rapidly  exhausted  tions  of  contiguous  fibres,  and  perhaps  serves 
by  continuous  exertion.  Muscles  are  called  to  conduct  the  nervous  influence  among  them ; 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  according  as  they  are  each  fibre  at  its  extremity  is  attached  to  fibrous 
or  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will ;  the  tissue.  The  unstriped  elementary  fibres,  or 
dirision  is  not  strictiy  accurate,  as  all  of  the  those  of  organic  life,  are  soft,  pale,  fiattened 
former  at  times  contract  independently  of  the  bands,  apparently  homogeneous,  f^om  j^Vv  ^ 
vill,  ttid  many  of  the  latter  are  to  a  certain  j^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  frequent 

vol..  xn.- 
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prominences  oocafiioned  bj  the  elongated  cor-  are  in  pairs,  and  5  single  on  the  median  line; 
puscles ;  the  existence  of  a  sarcolemma  in  these  of  these  there  are  in  the  head  and  face  88,  the 
18  doubtful.  A  good  example  of  this  kind  of  orhtculqrisoria  being  single ;  in  the  neck  49,  the 
muscle  is  seen  in  the  circular  fibres  of  the  in-  arytenoid  of  the  larynx  being  single ;  in  the 
testines,  where  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are  thorax  78,  the  triangularis  stemi  and  the  dia- 
parts  of  circles,  circular,  or  even  spiral.  The  phragm  being  single ;  in  the  abdomen  88,  the 
fixed  point  of  a  muscle  is  called  its  origin,  and  sphincter  ani  being  single ;  in  the  back  78 ;  in 
the  movable  one  its  insertion ;.  the  capillaries  the  upper  extremities  98,  and  in  the  lower  108. 
of  muscle  may  be  easily  ii\jected  and  be  seen  Yet,  with  all  this  complex  apparatus,  every 
running  in  parallel  lines  between  the  fasciculi,  thing  is  in  perfect  order  and  harmony.  Mat- 
giving  off  transverse  connecting  branches;  its  teucci  and  Du  Bois-£eymond  have  investi- 
nerves  end  in  loops,  returning  into  each  other,  gated  the  electric  currents  of  muscles ;  for  tlie 
As  a  general  rule,  the  striped  fibre  is  found  in  interesting  details  therewith  connected,  both 
all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  some  involnn-  physiological  and  pathological,  the  reader  is  ro- 
tary (as  in  lie  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  be-  lerred  to  recent  works  on  physiology.  The  corn- 
side  those  above  named) ;  voluntary  muscles  bination  of  the  muscular  movements  is  in  most 
are  those  put  or  retained  in  action  by  the  will  cases  so  far  independent  of  the  will,  that  we  are 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  cerebro-  apt  to  lose  sight  of  their  perfection ;  but  let 
roinal  system  of  nerves ;  those  presiding  over  paralysis  affect  one  side  of  tne  body  or  contrao- 
the  acts  of  swallowing,  breathing,  and  genito-  tion  draw  up  a  muscle,  and  the  fact  becomes  at 
urinary  functions,  are  only  partially  unaer  tiie  once  evident,  as  may  be  every  day  seen  in  palsy 
control  of  the  will.  The  unstriped  fibre  occurs  of  one  side  of  the  &ce,  or  strabismus  with  the 
in  the  muscular  apparatus  of  organic  life,  whose  turning  in  or  out  of  the  eye ;  the  simple  pro- 
activity  is  but  little  dependent  on  nervous  agen-  cess  of  walking,  performed  it  may  be  uncon- 
cy,  and  that  little  derived  from  the  sympathetic  sciously,  with  its  nice  adjustments  executed  for 
system ;  here  belong  tlie  muscular  coat  of  the  us  by  the  automatic  guidance  of  the  senses 
fijimentary,    respiratory,   and    senito-urinary  rather  than  by  any  act  of  the  will,  is  what  the 

Passages,  of  the  ducts  of  the  glands,  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanician  can  never  effect  in 
lood  vessels,  and  the  dartos.  8triped  fibres  an  automaton,  from  the  impossibility  of  har- 
have  been  found  in  all  vertebrates  and  in  ar-  monizing  the  many  acts  which  constitute  walk- 
ticulates;  as  we  descend  the  animal  scale  the  ing.  The  energy  and  rapidity  of  muscular  con- 
movements  become  more  and  more  automap  traction  is  more  remarkable  in  the  lower  ani- 
tic,  until  complex  muscular  action  gives  place  mals  than  in  man.  The  muscular  power  of  in- 
to simple  ciliary  vibration.  The  contractil-  sects  is  seen  in  the  rapid  flight  of  the  dragon 
ity  of  muscle  depends  on  an  inherent  prop-  fiy,  the  leap  of  the  flea  and  the  cricket,  the 
erty,  independent  o^  though  capable  of  moa-  fixed  attitudes  of  some  larvo),  and  ^e  strength 
ification  by,  nervous  influence;  contractilitv  of  beetles.  It  is  very  great  in  the  flight  of 
and  development  are  proportionate  to  each  birds,  though  their  whole  structure  is  organ- 
other,  showing  the  connection  of  the  for-  ized  for  aerial  motion ;  the  power  of  ^e  wings 
mer  with  the  condition  of  nutrition  and  not  is  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  legs  in  ordi- 
with  the  influence  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  narybirds,and  their  absolute  power  in  propor- 
stimuli  which  induce  contraction  are  volition,  tion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  as  10,006  to  1 ; 
emotion,  impressions  conveyed  to  the  nervous  in  small  birds  the  movements  of  the  wings  are 
centres  and  involuntarily  reflected  thence,  and  so  rapid  that  they  cannot  be  counted  by  the 
various  physical  and  chemical  agents  applied  eye ;  the  muscular  force  of  the  hawk  can  pro- 
to  any  portion  of  the  course  of  a  motor  nerve  pel  it  150  miles  an  hour,  and  the  albatross  can 
or  to  tne  muscular  fibres.  A  muscle  in  action  fly  across  the  ocean  without  fatigue.  Dragons, 
becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  changing  its  rela-  flying  fish,  phalangers,  and  squirrels  (pterom  js), 
tive  proportions  without  any  actual  change  in  though  well  organized  in  some  respects  for 
bulk ;  after  death  muscles  become  stiff  from  a3rid  progression,  cannot  fly  for  want  of  sufiS- 
contraction,  constituting  the  rigor  mortis ;  all  cient  muscular  power ;  but  the  extinct  ptero- 
muscles  have  a  power  of  passive  contraction  or  dactyle  and  the  existing  bats  show  extensive 
tonicity  from  the  very  nature  of  the  tissue,  and  powers  of  flight.  The  amount  of  muscular  force 
by  this  tiiey  are  brought  into  a  state  of  equilib-  necessary  for  flight  is  so  great,  that  if  man 
rium  during  sleep,  this  power  ceasing  with  could  concentrate  all  the  strength  employed  in 
life.  In  the  active  contractions  which  charac*  a  day^s  labor,  he  could  not  support  himself  in 
terize  muscle  on  the  application  of  stimuli,  the  air  for  more  than  5  minutes ;  the  accom- 
force  is  exerted  against  some  opposing  power ;  plishment  of  flight  in  man.  even  with  the  assist- 
this  is  attended  with  more  or  less  exhaustion  ance  of  mechanical  contrivance,  may  be  safely 
or  fatigue,  and  requires  intervals  of  rest ;  sus-  considered  an  impossibility.  The  energy  ot 
tained  contraction  consists  of  an  infinite  num*  the  muscular  system  of  fishes,  considering  the 
ber  of  partial  momentary  contractions  acting  rapidity  with  which  they  move  in  their  dense 
in  succession.  To  show  the  wonderful  power  medium,  must  be  very  great.  Other  familiar  ex- 
of  adaptation  which  the  ordinary  acts  of  life  amples  of  muscular  power  are  seen  in  the  con- 
require,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  in  the  stnctions  of  the  boas ;  the  leap  of  the  frog, 
human  body  527  distinct  muscles,  of  which  261  kangaroo,  jerboa,  and  hare ;  the  speed  of  the 
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an^ope ;   the  spring  of  the  lion ;   and  the  whence  thej  virited  Helioon  to  bathe  in  Hippo* 
strength  of  the  ox  and  elephant.  The  mnscnlar  orene,  and  celebrate  their  choral  dances  around 
power  of  man  is  more  advantageonsly  display-  the  altar  on  the  top  of  the  monntain.    Mfdler 
ed  by  the  extent  of  motion  thanbj  actaal  force;  infers,  from  the  fact  that  the  wordiip  of  the 
but  bj  scientific  training  great  strength  maj  Muses  orisinally  floorished  on  the  same  monn- 
be  obtiuned  from  natorally  feeble  persons.  The  tain  which  was  represented  as  the  common 
rapidity  of  mnscnlar  action  is  famuiarly  seen  in  abode  of  the  gods,  toat  it  was  the  poets  of  that 
the  ventricnlar  contractions  of  the  child's  heart,  re^on,  the  ancient  Pierian  minstrels,  whose  im- 
eseh  of  which  oocapies  about  /g  of  a  second ;  in  agmation  created  and  arranged  the  Olympian 
tlM  movements  of  me  Tocal  cords  in  rapid  sing-  connoil.    Elsewhere  they  were  chiefly  honored 
ing  or  speech ;  and  most  remarkably  in  the  flight  as  the  nymphs  of  fountains.    They  were  com- 
of  insects,  whose  wings  strike  the  air  sometimes  monly  esteemed  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
thoQsands  of  times  in  a  second,  by  a  muscular  Mnemosyne ;  but  were  e&o  called  daughters  of 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  elements  men-  CobIus  and  Terra,  of  Pierus  and  a  ^mpleian 
tioned  nnder  Gstat.    Every  muscular  act  in-  nymph,  of  Jupiter  and  either  Plusia,  Moneta, 
Tolves  an  interstitial  change,  a  disintegration  orMinerya,  of  Apollo  and  Plusia,  andofJSther 
of  this  tissne  and  its  re-formation  from  the  and  Terra.    Their  number  was  variously  given 
constant  supply  of  blood  to  the  parts  specially  at  first,  either  8,  4,  or  7,  but  was  at  length 
active.    Muscle  may  be  hypertrophied  from  ex*  established  and  recognized  as  9  throughout 
eess  of  nutrition  arising  from  abundance  of  for-  Greece.    Hesiod  first  states  the  names  of  lul  the 
mative  material,  from  increased  supply  of  blood,  9,  by  which  they  are  usually  designated :  Olio, 
bat  principally  from  preternatural  formative  the  muse  of  history;  Euterpe,  of  lyric  poetry; 
cspacity;  the  opposite  conditions  lead  to  atro-  Thalia,  of  comedy;  Melpomene,  of  tn^edy; 
phy  of  muscle.  A  remarkable  change  in  muscle  Terpsichore,  of  choral  dance  and  song;  Erato, 
ooDSists  in  its  fatty  degeneration  to  which  the  of  erotic  poetry ;  Polyhymnia,  of  the  sublime 
fibr»  of  the  heart  are  very  subject ;  the  muscles  hymn ;  Urania,  of  astronomy ;  and  Oalliope,  of 
of  the  hmbs  alter  paralysis  are  occasionally  thus  epic  poetry.   In  Homer  as  in  later  authors  they 
dTeeted.    Throughout  the  animal  kingdom  the  sing  festive  songs  at  the  banquets  of  the  gods,  and 
development  of  the  muscular  system  is  in  con-  are  invoked  by  mortal  poets  to  bring  before  the 
fcrmity  with  that  of  the  nervous  system.    The  mind  the  events  which  they  have  to  relate,  and 
Totebral  svstem  of  musdes  is  most  developed  to  confer  the  gift  of  poetry.    They  punished 
ffl  fishes;  the  costal  in  serpents;  the  hyoid  in  Thamyris,  who  had  presumed  to  excel  them, 
S^es;  difse  of  the  limbs  inversely  as  uiose  of  with  blindness;  stripped  the  sirens,  who  had 
the  spine,  feeblest  in  fishes;  the  masticatory  in  ventured   on   a  contest  wiUi  them,  of  their 
vertd>rates;  the  tegumentary  in  those  mammals  wings ;  and  metamorphosed  the  9  daughters  of 
armed  with  spines  (Uke  the  hedgehog  and  por-  Pierus.  who  sought  to  rival  them,  into  birds. 
camney,  and  in  the  unpaired  or  vertical  fins  of  Though  usually  regarded  as  virgin  divinities, 
fisies  ;  those  of  the  voice  in  birds,  mammals,  the  greatest  mythical   bards,  such  as  Linus 
aeid  man;  the  diaphragm  in  mammals  only,  and  Orpheus,  were  called  their  sons.    Apollo, 
The  moaclesofthe  hand  reach  their  highest  per-  as  the  god  of  the  lyre,  led  their  choir,  and 
fecdon  in  man,  while  those  of  the  tongue,  eyes,  they  themselves  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
ears,  and  nose  show  that  many  systems  are  most  They  were  worshipped  with  libations  of  water 
complete  in  the  lower  mammals,  existing  in  man  or  milk  and  honey,  received  various  designa- 
only  in  a  comparatively  rudimentary  condition,  tions  from  the  poets  according  to  the  places  that 
MU3GLE  SHOALS.   See  Tsnhessbb  Rivxb.  were  sacred  to  them,  and  were  represented 
MUSCOGEE,  a  W.  co.  of  Gra.,  separated  from  each  withparticular  attributes  in  works  of  art 
Al<jMMttA   by  the   Ohattahoochee   river,  and  MUSEUM  (Gr.  iiov<rfunf,  a  temple  of  the 
hounded  £.  and  S.  £.  by  Upatoi  creek  ;  area  Muses),  a  building  or  room  devoted  to  the  ool- 
estimated  at  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 16,072,  lection  and  preservation  of  rare  and  interesting 
of  whom  6,800  were  slaves.    The  county  was  objects  in  nature  and  art;  or  more  properly  per- 
divided  subsequently  to  the  U.  S.  census  of  1850.  haps  the  collection  itself.    The  name  is  said  to 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Muscogee  railroad,  have  been  originally  applied  by  Ptolemy  PhUa- 
which  has  its  terminus  at  the  capital,  Columbus,  delphus  to  that  part  of  his  palace  in  Alexandria 
MUSOOvr.    See  Russia.  which  he  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
MUSOOTT  DUOK.  See  Duck,  vol.  vi.  p.  45,  iug  and  the  support  of  learned  men.  More  in  ao- 
MUSES  (Gr.  Movtroi,  from  /mm,  to  strive,  to  cordance  with  the  modem  idea  of  the  term  were 
oonceiveX  in  classical  mythology,  the  goddesses  the  celebrated  temples  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of 
originally  of  song,  and  afterward  of  all  kinds  of  Juno  at  Samoa,  or  the  acropolis  at  Athens,  stored 
poetry  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences.    From  the  with  the  choicest  works  of  art,  and  with  cen- 
time of  the  earliest  legends  they  had  their  prin-  secrated  gifts  of  immense  value,  by  generations 
cipfll  seats  in  Pieria  on  Mt.  Olympus  and  in  of  pious  devotees.    When  the  Greeks  had  sue* 
Bsotza  oa  Mt  Helicon.    Homer  styles  them  cumbed  to  the  power  of  ruder  races,  these  edi- 
tte  Oljmptan,  and  Hesiod  the  Heliconian ;  ao-  fices  were  despoiled  of  their  chief  treasures, 
cop&ig  to  the  latter,  however,  they  were  bom  which  were  accumulated  by  the  successors  of 
<Q  OhmpaSf  and  dwelt  at  a  short  distance  from  Alexander  and  the  Roman  emperors  in  their 
"   mmmcle  on  which  Jupiter  was  enthroned,  capitals,  more  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the 
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flplendor  of  trinmplial  pageants,  or  as  evidences  pictures  are  considered  as  coming  witlun  the 
of  far-reaching  conquests,  than  from  a  desire  meaning  of  the  term  museum.    The  principal 
to  found  collections  of  works  of  art    It  was  cities  of  Germany  vie  with  those  of  Italy  in  the 
in  this  spirit  doubtless  that  Nero  ordered  600  richness  and  completeness  of  their  collections 
statues  to  be  sent  from  Delphi  to  ornament  his  of  the  products  of  art,  Berlin,  Vienna^  Munich. 
^<  golden  house."    In  later  ages  the  irruption  and  Dresden  being  particularly  distinguishea 
of  barbarian  hordes  into  the  ancient  seats  of  in  this  respect.  In  Grotha,  Weimar,  Nuremberg, 
civilization  involved  the  existing  works  of  art  Oassel,   Darmstadt,   Bonn,   Frankfort-on-the- 
in  a  common  destruction.    Rome,  which  had  Main,    Stuttgart,    Breslau,   Prague,  Cologne, 
despoiled  so  many  conquered  provinces,  suf-  .  and  in  other  cities,  the  museums  are  well  ap- 
fered  herself  to  such  an  extent,  that,  at  the  pointed  and  intelligently  arranged.    The  most 
period  of  the  renaissance  or  new  birth  of  art,  extensive  one  in  eastern  Europe  is  that  of  St. 
of  all  her  vast  collections  but  a  few  antique  Petersburg,  which,  although  of  comnaratively        | 
bronzes  and  statues  were  known  to  be  in  ex-  recent  formation,  is  already  one  of  tne  richest 
istence.    With  the  awakening  taste  for  art  in  the  world.    The  collections  of  Odessa  and 
arose  a  desire  to  collect  the  relics  of  civiliza-  Xertsch,  the  latter  of  which  was  considerably 
tion  of  earlier  ages ;  and  to  Cosmo  the  Great  dmnaged  during  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  are  also        | 
of  Florence,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tiie  deserving  of  notice.    France  possesses  in  its 
&mou0  Florentine  museum,  is  due  the  con-  Louvre  and  Luxembourg  palaces  in  Paris,  two 
oeption  of  the  museum  in  its  modern  signifi-  of  the  noblest  collections  of  pictures,  sculpture,        ' 
cation,    1^  example  was  followed  by  other  antiquities,  and  other  objects  of  art  ever  made.        ' 
eminent  men  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Leo  X.,  a  Other  interesting  collections  of  objects  of  art        \ 
member  of  the  house  of  Medici,  with  many  and  nature  are  contained  in  the  same  city,  in- 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  adorned  their  palaces  eluding  the  museums  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  villas  with  antique  ornaments,  coins,  and  zoology,  ^.,  at  the  jardin  aesplantes,  as  also 
statuary,  procured  principally  by  excavation*  in  Rouen,  Grenoble,  Orleans,  Lyons,  and  the        ^ 
The  spirit  of  emulation  which  this  new  taste  chief  French  cities.    Denmark  has  its  Thor-        > 
excited  among  the  great  ItaJian  families  made  waldsen  museum  in  Copenhagen,  remarkable 
their  residences  at  first  t^e  richest  depositories  for  its  collection  of  the  works  of  that  artist; 
of  art,  and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  pub-  and  in  Stockholm,  Amsterdam,  Antwerp,  Brus- 
lio  museums  assumed  the  character  of  com-  sels,  Ghent,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and   elsewhere       i 
pleteness,  symmetry,  and  judicious  arrange-  in  continental  Europe,  are  museums  of  pictures 
ment  which  they  now  present.    The  mania  of  considerable  value,  which,  as  in  the  case 
for  collecting  was  during  the  16th  and  17th  of  the  institutions  already  mentioned,  will  be        i 
centuries  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that,  for  found  more  particularly  described  under  the 
the  purpose  of  enriching  capital  cities,  outlying  names  of  the  places  where  they  are  estab- 
provinces  were  stripped  of  their  choicest  works  lished ;  in  the  more  prominent  instances,  as        i 
of  art,  which  were  crowded  together  with  so  the  British   museum,  the  Vatican,  and   the        i 
little  regard  to  taste,  that  the  buildings  appro-  Louvre,  they  are  described  under  their  own 
priated  to  their  reception  savored  more  of  the  names.    The  Ashmolean  museum  in  Oxford, 
modem  curiosity  shop  than  the  museum.  With  founded  by  Ellas  Ashmole  in  1679,  is  the  most 
tbepresent  century  a  better  system  of  arrange-  ancient  in  England,  but  is  overshadowed  in 
ment  has  come  into  vogue,  and  the  contents  importance  by  the  British  museum  in  London,        i 
of  the  great  European  museums  are  now  dis-  an  institution  unsurpassed  in  its  literary  treas- 
posed  in  situations  corresponding  to  their  char-  ures  and  costly  reucs  of  antiquity.    In  the 
acter,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  effect  upon  United  States  the  term  museum  has  been  ap-       j 
the  spectator.    These  contents,  from  being  de-  plied  to  buildings  of  a  public  character,  con- 
voted  exclusively  to  the  remains  of  antiquity,  taining  a  heterogeneous  coUection  of  objects, 
now  embrace  works  in  every  department  of  animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  and  which  are  in        , 
modem  or  contemporary  art,  and  vast  coUeo-  some  instances  tised  also  for  theatrical  per-        j 
tions  of  rare  and  valuable  natural  productions,  formances.    The  museum  of  natural  history  in 
The  latter,  from  their  practical  character  and  Philaddphia,  particularly  rich  in  its  omitho-        , 
importance  in  aiding  the  development  of  nat-  logical  department,  and  the  collections  illustrat- 
ural  science,  have  gradually  been  formed  into  ing  the  manners  and  productions  of  various 
distinct  museums  of  anatomy,  geology,  zoology,  races  and  countries  deposited  in  the  Smithso- 
botany,andtheother  great  branches  of  physical  nian  institution  and  other  public  buildings  in        , 
knowledge  which  modem  researches  have  so  Washington,  are  more  worthy  of  the  name.  In 
greatly  augmented  and  developed. — ^In  Italy,  the  1859-^60,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Profes- 
earliestseat  of  modem  art,  the  most  celebrated  sor  Agassiz,  a  museum  of  comparative  zoology, 
museums  are  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  Floren-  designed  on  a  very  comprehensive  scale,  was 
tine  museum,  and  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Na-  established  in  Boston,  ana  promises  to  become 
pies,  all  filled  with  choice  pictures,  statuary,  very  interesting  and  vduable. 
and  remains  of  andent  art.    Turin,  Modena,  MUSHROOM,  the  name  applied  to  some  of 
and  other  Italian  cities   possess  institutions  the  species  of  agartctts,  which  are  more  partic- 
similarincharaoter,  but  of  less  extent  or  value;  ularly  used  for  food.    Of  these  the  common 
and  here,  as  elsewhere  in  Europe,  galleries  of  mushroom  (A,  campe8tri9,  linn.)  is  considered 
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to  he  fhe  most  nutritions,  and  is  nsed  exten-  has  a  tongb,  fleslij  pilens,  at  first  pale  brown, 
avelj  whereyer  it  can  be  found ;  it  is  the  one  becoming  whiter  with  age ;  the  guls  are  whit- 
pr^erred  in  preparing  a  sauoe  known  as  ketch-  ish;  the  stipe  round,  whitish,  with  a  skin 
up.    The  common  mushroom  belongs  to  the  which  separates  into  longitudinal  fibres ;  it  has 
natural  order  of  fungi^  most  species  of  which  no  ring.    The  qualities  of  this  species,  accord- 
are  poisonous,  and  fatal  consequences  hsTc  re-  ing  to  lindley,  are  fragrant,  stimulant,  and  nu- 
suited  from  not  knowing  how  to  distinguish  tritious.    It  occurs  in  the  pastures  and  lawns 
the  few  which  are  valuable  from  the  m^ority  of  England,  where  it  grows  in  irregular  cirdes, 
which  are  dangerous.    The  mjcelimn  of  the  and  forms  what  are  called  fairy  rings.    When 
mushroom  consists  of  white,  cottony  threads,  dried  in  the  shade  after  being  strong  upon 
running  horizontally  Just  below  the  surface  or  threads,  the  mushrooms  arepounded  and  form 
the  ground,  and  serves  in  some  way  for  the  nu-  an  addition  to  rich  sauces.  Tne  peppery  mush- 
trition  of  the  rest  of  the  plant    From  this  arise  room  {A,  piperatusy  Bcopoli)  has  a  snoii,  thick, 
at  &e  proper  season  of  the  year  scTcral  small  smooth  stipe,  and  a  pileus  4  to  6  inches  broad, 
knobs,  which  increase  in  size  untQ  they  pene-  which  is  dry,  pale  yellow,  with  a  deflezed 
trafce  the  soil  above ;  these  do  not  however  ap-  margin,    but   curled   inward  when   young; 
pear  simultaneously,  but  are  projected  at  peri-  the  gills  are  numerous,  very  narrow,  linear, 
ods  during  several  weeks,  whenever  the  state  not  quite  straight,  and  repeatedly  forked.    It 
of  the  weather  is  favorable.    When  one  of  emits,  when  broken,  an  abundimoe  of  pungent, 
ihem  has  broken  the  surface,  it  comes  up  with  milky  fluid.    It  occurs  in  woods  in  the  months 
a  convex  top,  and  in  this  stage  of  growth  it  of  September  and  October,  and  is  considered 
is  called  the  button.     In  a  few  hours  the  edible,  the  pungent  and  acrid  Juice  being  lost 
button  spreads  out  horizontally,  and  the  flat-  in  its  preparation  for  food. — ^There  are  other 
tened  part  is  called  the  pileus.    Intermediate  species  wnich  are  eaten,  but  conridered  dan- 
between  the  ground  and  the  lower  surface  of  gerous,  the  milky-Juiced  ones  en>eciflJly;  and 
the  pileus  is  the  stem  or  stipe ;  if  this  be  bro-  unpleasant  and  fatal  effects  have  followed  from 
koi  across,  it  will  be  seen  to  have  considerable  their  use.    The  common  mushroom  (A.  earn- 
firmness  of  consistence  and  to  be  of  a  prevailing  wttrii)  is  the  one  preferred  for  food  both  in 
white  color.    Just  below  the  pileus  is  the  an-  Europe  and  America,  the  two  others  being 
wuluB  or  ring  surrounding  the  stipe,  its  origin  found  likewise  in  the  United  States, 
being  the  lower  edge  of  the  pileus  separated  MUSIO  (6r.  fiovaa,  a  muse),  one  of  the  flue 
from  the  envelope  {poha)  of  me  button  con-  arts,  the  elements  of  which  are  melodious  and 
dilion  of  the  plant  by  being  torn  across  in  the  harmonious  sounds.    Musical  soonds  arise  from 
upward  growth  of  the  stipe.    The  under  side  equsl  vibrations  of  the  air  set  in  motion  by  what- 
of  the  pileus  is  furnished  with  numerous  folds,  ever  cause.    These  vibrations  are  palpable  in 
the  hymeneum^  the  alternate  ones  of  which  are  the  strings  of  a  piano,  and  in  the  tremblings  of 
shorter  than  the  others.  These  folds  are  some-  the  organ  loft  when  the  deep  pedal  notes  are 
times  called  the  gills,  and  upon  their  surfaces  sound^.   (See  HAiofONT.)  When  these  sounds 
are    borne   innumerable   dust-like   particles,  are  deep  or  grave,  the  vibrations  are  comparar 
whidi  are  the  spores  or  seeds.    The  upper  tivelyfew;  when  high  or  acute,  they  are  many. 
saface  of  the  pileus  is  dry,  whitish,  silky,  or  For  example :  an  appreciable  musical  sound  is 
becoming  scaly  by  the  peeliiu^  of  the  eplder-  the  lowest  note  of  a  great  oi^gan ;  this  g^ves 
mis  into  fragments,  whose  edges  are  slightly  some  88  vibrations  to  a  second  of  time ;  the 
cnildd  up ;  the  odor  of  the  pileus  is  pleasant,  highest  note,  however,  affords  some  thousands 
The  muiwroom  is  gathered  when  the  giDs  are  of  vibrations  to  a  second.    (For  the  means  by 
of  a  rosy  pink  color,  though  some  prefer  to  which  this  most  remarkable  and  subtle  analy- 
gather  it  when  in  the  button  condition.    As  sis  of  vibrations  is  established,  see  Ohladni's 
tike  mushroom  begins  to  decay  and  perish,  the  **  Acoustics. ^^    Ideally  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
giQs  are  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  and  the  pitch  or  extent  of  sounds,  but  practically  for 
plant  is  unfit  for  food.    This  species  grows  in  the  purposes  of  art  such  a  limit  exists.    It  is 
(dd  pastures  where  horses  and  neat  cattle  usu-  found  in  the  hnman  voice,  which  is  the  most 
ally  feed.    It  is  much  cultivated  in  Europe  for  perfect  and  the  most  expressive  of  musical  in- 
a  table  deficacy.    The  mycelium  is  collected,  strmnents,  and  which  in  singing  rans^s  from  a 
nuxed  with  dung  and  clay  or  mould,  in  which  note  represented  at  E  flat  below  the  une  in  the 
the  spawn  rapidly  diflhses  itself;  the  mass  is  base  clef  to  E  flat  above  the  line  in  the  treble 
then  broken  into  small  pieces  andplanted  in  clety  of  the  5  parallel  lines  used  for  modem 
beds  prepared  for  its  cultivation.    .The  vitality  musical  notation.    A  sound  lower  or  higher 
of  the  mycelium  is  such  that  drvness  for  a  long  than  this  is  hardly  capable  of  expressing  a  vocal 
time  does  not  seem  prejudiciaL    Some  mush-  sentiment     This  extent  incluaes  the  lowest 
room  growers  prefer  to  search  for  the  myce-  note  of  the  masculine  voice  and  the  highest  of 
limn  and  transfer  it  fresh  to  their  mushroom  the  feminine.    Voices  may  be  considered  under 
beds.    Sometimes  pieces  of  the  gills  are  soaked  6  divisions,  8  masculine  and  8  feminine,  though 
io  water  for  5  or  6  days,  and  the  infusion  con-  there  are  exceptional  instances  where  the  ex- 
taining  the  sporee  is  sprinkled  over  the  beds  tent  of  the  voice  supersedes  to  some  degree 
/br  the  purpose  of  raiong  a  crop  from  the  such  exact  arrangements.    The  usual  range  of 
gg^ X!ne  champignon  (A.  oreaaeay  Bolton)  each  of  these  voices  is  two  octaves,  though 
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some  have  a  greater  and  many  a  smaller  com-  least  harmonioiis,  and,  except  when  scientific 
pass.  The  deepest,  and  accordingly  most  manly  callj  treated,  affect  the  ear  nnpleasantly.  The 
voice,  is  the  base  commencing  on  or  about  F  harmony  of  the  interval  of  the  third  is  perfect 
or  E  below  the  line  of  the  base  clef,  sometimes  Take  a  key  note,  add  one  m^or  third,  asd  then 
a  shade  lower.  The  baritone  voice  is  a  less  another,  a  minor  third  or  a  halftone  less  in  ex- 
heavy  masculine  voice,  commencing  on  or  about  tent  than  the  migor,  and  there  occurs  the  per- 
G  on  the  first  line  of  the  base  clef.  The  tenor  feet  mi(jor  chord  of  8  notes,  called  the  tonic  or 
voice  is  the  least  robust  but  generally  most  key  note,  the  mediant  or  third,  and  the  domi- 
tenderly  toned  of  the  masculine  voices,  and  bo-  nant  or  fifth ;  tiiis  chord  is  the  root  of  the  large 
gins  on  or  about  B  fiat  or  0,  as  may  be  rep-  and  enressive  scheme  of  harmonies.  The 
resented  severally  on  the  second  line  and  scale  of  7  notes  with  the  octave  includes  two 
space  of  the  base  clef.  These  voices  are  very  degrees,  half  the  extent  of  others ;  nature  there- 
distinct  in  their  characteristics.  The  deepest  fore  recognizes  the  half  tone.  The  scale  ao- 
femtnine  voice  is  the  contralto,  the  lowest  cordingly  is  llius  divided :  1st  to  2d  interval,  a 
notes  of  which  are  represented  in  musical  nota-  tone ;  2d  to  8d,  a  tone :  8d  to  4th,  a  half  tone ; 
tion  as  an  octave  above  the  base.  The  second  4th  to  6th,  a  tone;  5th  to  6th,  a  tone;  6th  to 
or  mezzo  soprano  voice  is  rendered  in  notation  7th,  a  tone ;  7th  to  8th,  a  half  tone.  Art  next 
an  octave  above  the  baritone.  The  soprano  is  has  divided  the  whole  tones  of  the  scale,  whidi 
notated  an  octave  above  the  tenor. — ^Xostru-  are  6,  into  halves,  and  this,  with  the  two  half 
mental  music  possesses  value  and  beauty  just  tones  of  the  natural  scale,  gives  the  chromatic 
in  proportion  as  it  resembles  the  voice.  The  scale  of  12  half  tones.  Theminor  scale  is  found 
instruments  in  the  orchestra,  though  far  inferior  a  third  below  the  mfyor,  and  differs  firom  the 
in  quality  to  the  best  voices,  are  with  hardly  nujor  in  lowering  the  third  a  half  tone,  and 
an  exception  capable  of  greater  range.  Their  raising  a  half  tone,  under  certain  conditions, 
scope  is  imitatea  from  the  human  voice.  Of  the  7th  of  the  scale. — ^Musical  notation,  or  the 
the  stringed  instruments,  the  largest  gives  the  expression  of  musical  ideas  by  means  of  cer- 
deepest  note,  it  being  a  law  that  profimdity  of  tain  conventional  signs,  has  undergone  many 
tone  is  in  the  ratio  ofsize.  The  same  rule  holds  changes  in  Europe,  and  the  present  system  is 
for  the  wind  instruments,  increased  volume  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  improvements, 
augmenting  depth,  and  the  contrary.  The  The  ancients  had  ways  of  writing  music  which 
most  comprehensive  instruments  as  to  extent  are  now  very  imperfectiy  or  not  at  all  under- 
are  the  great  organ  and  the  pianoforte ;  these  stood.  The  oldest  legible  notation  of  Christen- 
give  all  and  more  than  the  low  and  high  notes  dom  is  on  8  or  4  parallel  lines,  tiie  notes  being 
found  on  all  the  instruments  used  in  the  or-  square  or  angular  and  variously  colored.  Tlie 
chestra,  viz. :  the  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  melodies  are  not  divided  into  measures  by  bars, 
double  base;  and  the  octave  flute,  large  flute,  though  the  notes  are  of  different  lengths.  This 
hautboy,  clarionet,  bassoon,  trumpet,  horns,  old  system  is  preserved,  with  slight  modifica- 
trombones,  tubas,  and  kettie  drums. — ^The  oo-  tions,  in  the  plain  chant  of  the  Boman  Catholio 
tave  in  music  derives  its  name  from  the  faicft  diurch,  and  may  be  seen  even  in  the  TPisaftls, 
that  the  natural  scale  of  music,  after  giving  vesperals,  and  graduids  which  issue  from  the 
from  any  key  note  or  radical  point  of  departure  modem  press.  The  notes  are  square  and  dia- 
7  distinct  tones,  reproduces  the  original  note  in  mond-shaped,  and  are  written  on  a  staff  of  4 
a  less  grave  manner — ^an  identity,  yet  with  a  lines.  A  bar  is  used  at  the  end  of  every  word, 
difference,  if  a  paradox  may  be  used.  Nature  The  signs  now  employed  in  music  denote  the 
asserts  this  reiteration  to  the  ear;  and  the  poet-  lengtii,  pitch,  and  force  of  tones,  or  rhythm, 
ical  beauty  of  the  fiftct  is  indefinitely  heightened  melody,  and  expression.  The  length  of  a  note  is 
when  we  reflect  that  the  difference  of  the  mas-  represented  by  its  shape.  The  notes  are  the  breve 
online  and  feminine  voices,  as  expressed  sever-  M  or  ||c||,  semibreve  ^,  minim  P,  crotchet 
ally  in  the  strength  of  manly  or  the  sweetness  | 
of  womanly  tones,  is  measured  by  octaves.  Am  f,  quaver  f,  semiquaver  f,  demisemiquaver 
the  original  note  is  so  produced  at  every  8th  L  |j 
interval,  the  names  of  the  notes  are  simply  i*^  .  ,  . 
peated  again  and  again  for  each  new  scale  of  7  ^d  demiquaver  fi ,  but  the  first  and  last  of  these 
notes.    Hence  7  suns,  A,  B,  0,  D.  £,  F,  G  in  k 

S^nt"au\hj  2lZ^  'So-^^  <?aliS?S  "«  «*««  '^  "^he  breve  is  twice  a8  long  as 

JSKkf  fwT^v^^^  nS^i^  ^^JTS.  tbe  semibreve,  the  semibreve  twice  as  long  as 

perfectly,  thatany  passage  or  tune  snng  at  one  ,,,^    .„.„  ,\  .„  „„      .  ,  .  i.  ,i„^„„  .^„x„ 


md  properl/at  octaves  above  or  below  it.  l^^Ufthens  it  one  half,  thus,  ^.  ^  C^.    Rests, 

Hence  an  air  sung  by  a  base  voice  may  be  ren-  I     '    I   U 

dered  simultaneously  by  the  tenor  or  con-  indicating  silence,  are:  "^,  equal  in  lengtii  to 

tralto  at  one  octave  above,  and  the  soprano  o  q^  a  whole  bar*  -«-  =  ^-r  =  ^-  ''isr^- 

two  octaves.    In  instrumental  music  a  passage  '                         *                '  '       I  '    '      L  * 

or  air  may  be  played  thus  on  5  or  6  octaves  at  2_f.  5_P.  5«.8     •dt.^Vw,  ,•-  f^^iH^ 

the  same  mom^t.    The  notes  which  lie  closest  |-k'  1"!'  5""g-    Rhytiim  is  further 

together  or  at  the  interval  of  a  second  are  the  \      ^      \      w 
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niflrted  by  the  divigiGD  of  tSme  into  measnres  of 
eqtul  length  indicated  by  Terticid  lines  or  bars 
drawn  across  the  staff.  Measures  again  are  di- 
vided into 2,  8,  4,  or  6  parts,  and  the  firstpart 
ci  a  measure  is  almost  always  accented.  There 
are  4  measores  in  common  nse:  double,  triple, 
q[Qadniple  or  common,  with  a  secondary  accent 
on  the  8d  part,  and  sextuple  with  a  secondaiy  ac- 
cent on  the  4th  part,  each  represented  by  figures 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  as  follows : 


two  are  in  general  use,  the  treble  or  6  def 
of  the  violin,  A      ,  and  the  base  or  F  delj 


^ 


•    In  some  musical  scores,  however,  par- 


ticularly Italian,  the  0  clef  is  retained  for  the 
tenor  and  alto  parts.   For  Ae  former  it  is  placed 


or  C  and  -^ 


or 


on  the  4th  line. 


,  which  thus  becomes 


Thus,  taking  the  crotchet  as  a  standard,  in  double 
time  there  must  be  2  crotchets  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  every  bar  or  measure,  in  triple  8,  in  quad- 
ruple 4,  in  sextuple  6.  There  are  exceptions  to 
these  rules,  however,  and  even  5  crotchets  to  a 
bar  have  been  used  with  eccentric  effect. — The 
pitch  of  a  tone  is  determined  by  its  position  on 
the  stafE^  which  consists  of  5  parallel  lines  and 
the  4  intervening  spaces,  and  by  the  clef^  which 
indicates  the  pitch  of  all  the  notes  on  one  line 
or  space  of  the  staf^  whence  the  rest  are  easily 
found.  In  the  early  Italian  school  every  kind 
of  voice  had  its  own  olef^  but  at  present  only 


the  position  of  0,  and  for  the  latter  on  the  8d, 


m 


The  popular  plan  in  writing  music 


in  4  parts  is  to  put  the  alto  on  the  same  staff 
with  the  treble,  and  the  tenor  with  the  base  or 
treble.  With  these  staves,  and  the  aid  of  diort 
lines  called  leger  lines  placed  above  and  below 
the  staves,  we  are  able  to  represent  all  the 
notes  of  the  human  voice,  and  even  more.  The 
following  is  the  musical  scale  from  tlie  lowest 
note  of  the  base  voice  to  the  highest  of  the 
soprano: 


FOABOD     EFOA     BO 


Hie  pitch  of  any  note  may  be  raised  half  a  tone 
by  means  of  a  sharp  (t)  placed  before  it,  or 
lowered  half  a  tone  by  a  flat  (b).  When  a 
diarp  or  flat  is  placed  on  a  line  or  space  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sta£^  it  affects  even^  note  occur- 
ring on  that  line  or  space  and  its  octaves 
throughout  the  piece.  A  natural  (ti)  restores 
to  its  normal  pitch  a  note  affected  by  a  flat  or 
sharp.  A  note  or  passage  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  an  octave  by  writing  over  or  under  it 

the  sign  8va. Beside  the  words 

forte,  fartimmOy  pianoy  pianimmOy  and  their 
abbreviations,  /.,  ff.,  p^  pp.,  indicating  that  a 
note  or  passage  is  to  be  given  loud,  very  loud, 
sc^  or  very  soft,  there  are  the  signs  -<:  {cre9' 
cendoX  denoting  a  tone  gradually  increasing 
from  soft  to  loud;  r:=>-  (diminuendo),  the  re- 
verse of  crescendo ;  >  (tfonando),  an  explosive 


f  f  t  f 


tone  instantaneously  diminished ;  i 


(9taeeato%  a  short  articulate  utterance  as  if  each 


note  were  followed  by  a  brief  rest ;  and 


(f^ifoio)^  a  binding  together  of  successive  tones. 


Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  substitute 
letters  and  other  signs  for  the  notation  now  in 
use,  but  it  seems  too  fixed  to  admit  of  change ; 
and  after  all,  the  notation  is  the  least  of  the 
diflSculties  which  a  learner  of  music  has  to  over- 
come.— The  music  of  nature  suggested  that  of 
art  Melody  and  harmony  are  both  found  in  the 
music  of  nature.  Melody  is  the  sequence  of 
single  sounds  rendered  by  a  single  voice  or  in- 
strument. Harmony  is  the  combination  of  two 
or  more  notes  sung  or  played  at  tiie  same  mo> 
ment  The  conditions  of  good  melody  require 
brevity ;  and,  as  a  rule,  a  possible  alliance  with 
measured  poetry  and  its  pauses  and  punctua- 
tions, must  underlie  every  melody  which  aspires 
to  the  dignity  of  vocal  beauty,  whether  words 
be  set  to  it  or  not  Of  lines,  8, 12,  or  1 6,  seldom 
more  than  the  last,  suf&ce  for  a  melody.  For 
some  reason,  melody,  which  is  divided  into 
measures  of  equal  length  to  make  it  agreeable 
or  memorable,  shrinks  from  rhythms  of  8  or  5 
measures,  and  demands  those  of  2,  4,  6,  and  8. 
Accordingly,  words  set  to  melody  are  ranged 
thus :  the  1st  line  of  poetry  requires  two  meas- 
ures of  music,  the  2d  two,  the  8d  two,  the  4th 
two.  If  the  symmetry  of  the  poetical  quatrain 
be  observed,  the  melody  in  so  far  is  correct 
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Bat  4  lines  are  too  brief;  bo  a  2d  or  8d  qnatraiii  required  years  of  practice ;  but  with  the  intei^ 
gives  a  2d  or  3d  part  to  the  melody.    Extra  lines  pretations  of  the  two  or  three  extant  Greek 
inserted,  or  shorter  lines,  give  piqaancy  to  it.  mnsieal  MSS.,  wecanonly  discover,  if  the  inter- 
Melodies,  especially  of  the  Italian  school,  often  pretations  be  right,  that  thej  had  some  sort  of  a 
present  the  same  notes,  with  hardly  a  variation,  minor  mode,  and  declaimed  in  a  kind  of  recitar 
for  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th  measures,  with  the  1st,  tive,  and  intoned  pretty  much  as  is  done  in  the 
2d,  and  8d.    On  the  4th  measure,  answering  to  Boman  Oatholic  service  by  the  priest.  Beligions^ 
the  end  of  the-  2d  line  of  poetry,  there  occurs  patriotic,  or  erotic  poetry,  so  intoned  or  musi- 
generally  a  semi-cadence,  answeruig  to  a  semi-  eally  declaimed  before  a  people  of  such  lively 
colon;  but  the  close  of  the  8th  bar  answers  gen-  imaginations  as  the  Greeks,  may  easily  have 
erally  to  a  fiill  point.    Hence  it  is  evident  that  produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  poets  and 
symmetrical  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with  historians;  but  it  was  the  sentiment,  and  not 
music ;  and  in  the  contracted  musical  system  of  the  value  of  the  melody.    The  Greek  lyre  was 
the  ancient  Greeks,  poetry  and  music  were  in-  too  poor  an  instrument  to  afford  much  melody, 
separable,  and  were  always  taught  together.  As  though  the  ancient  flute  might  have  had  some 
in  poetry  there  are  syllables  of  different  lengths,  advantages ;  but  as  there  was  a  theocratic  resist- 
so  m  music  there  are  notes  of  different  lengths,  ance  to  improvements  in  instruments,  and  the 
and  to  a  much  greater  point  of  diversity ;  for  maintenance  of  music  in  prescribed  forms  was 
what  would  be  a  drawl  in  speaking  may  form  considered  a  state  necessity,  we  may  fairly  infer 
one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  music,  namely,  that  the  science  of  music  was  not  understood  by 
prolonged  notes.     The  composer  accordingly  the  ancients.    Indeed,  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
varies  constantly  the  length  of  his  notes.    Mo-  without  either  the  great  organ  or  the  piano- 
notony  is  fatal  to  a  melody ;  hence  changes  forte,  the  science  of  harmony  could  not  have 
trom  one  note  to  another  must  be  constimt.  been  created.    Through  these  instruments  the 
The  more  brilliant  melodies,  the  bravura  aire  analysis  of  chords,  the  relations  of  keys,  the 
of  operas,  especidly  those  for  the  feminine  intercourse  in  its  fulness  of  melody  and  har- 
voice,  extend  over  a  wider  range  than  songs  mony,  were  established,  and  melody  was  devel- 
for  the  drawing  room  or  popular  use.    The  lat-  oped  to  its  present  perfection.    A  Latin  MS.  of 
ter  generally  do  not  employ  more  than  8  or  10  the  10th  century  gives  evidence  of  some  pro- 
notes.    The  popular  air  of  ^^  The  Last  Bose  gress  toward  an  understanding  of  harmony,  an^ 
of  Summer"  is  on  8  notes;  the  ^'Star-Spangled  lays  down  certain  rules  which  are  at  least  in- 
Banner"  extends  to  12.    A  melody  presupposes  teresting  as  showing  what  the  theory  of  har- 
harmony;  and  a  very  few  chords  will  accom-  mony  was  then.     Some  of  these  rules  how- 
modate  any  melody,  though  the  composer  may  ever  are  incorrect,  and  others  want  clearness. — 
choose,  for  the  purposes  of  coloring,  and  deter-  As  the  church  organ  improved,  we  find  hanno- 
mining  deeper  meanings,  to  multiply  his  chords,  ny  taking  a  wider  and  bolder  range,  and  the 
The  beauty  of  melody  determines  the  develop-  genius  of  Palestrina  especiaUy  imparted  to  the 
ment  of  the  art. — ^The  earliest  "MSS.  capable  of  combinations  of  sounds  meanings  subsequently 
being  deciphered  which  we  have  of  European  so  improved  upon  and  intensified.    His  theory 
music  are  about  800  years  old.    The  melodies  of  chords  was  chiefly  pliun  processions  of  those 
of  that  day  were  such  as  ignorance  of  the  re-  found  on  the  intervals  of  the  scale,  and  a  liberal 
sources  of  the  voice,  the  varieties  of  length  and  use  of  what  is  technically  called  suspension,  or 
pitch  of  notes,  of  the  symmetries  of  cadence,  holding  a  note  of  a  chord  over  into  the  next 
and  the  splendors  of  modulation  from  one  key  chord  before  it  settles  on  its  appropriate  place, 
to  another,  might  suggest.    They  were  feeble  In  modem  harmony  there  are  18  principal 
dawnings  of  musical  light.    Among  these  old  chords,  derived  from  8  which  may  be  considered 
MSS.  some  odes  of  Horace  appear,  and  it  may  generic.    Of  these  18, 4  are  called  chords  of  the 
be  comectured  were  such  as  were  sung  after  fifth,  each  being  composed  of  8  notes,  namely, 
dinner  m  the  poet's  day.    They  may  be  describ-  a  first,  third,  and  fifth,  and  called  the  m^or, 
ed  as  musical  declamation,  but  not  melody  as  minor,  diminished,  and  augmented ;  4  chords, 
we  understand  it.     It  is  generally  conceded  composed  each  of  4  notes,  and  called  chords  of 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  understand  harmony,  the  seventh ;  2  called  ninths,  migor  and  minor, 
and  that  their  lyre  of  a  few  strings  merely  composedof  6  notes,  the  greatest  number  which 
played  the  notes  of  the  voice.    The  discovery  a  chord  can  contain  without  sacrifice  of  clear- 
of  some  Greek  musical  MSS. — ^that  is,  poetry  ness ;  the  augmented  sixth ;  the  augmented 
with  musical  signs — ^upon  the  revival  of  letters,  sixth  with  the  fourth ;  and  the  augmented  fifth 
gave  rise  to  a  great  amount  of  erudition  and  with  the  seventh;    Chords  may  be  given  In- 
passionate  argument.    Fanaticism  in  favor  of  complete,  that  is,  with  fewer  notes  than  their 
Greek  music  culminated,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  entire  number.    They  are  varied  thus :  As  there 
for  no  satisfactory  key  to  the  Greek  system  was  are  12  half  tones  on  the  scales,  the  chords  may 
found.    Although  a  treatise  on  ancient  music  be  given  on  12  different  keys  or  tonics.    These 
by  Euclid  is  extont,  and  other  writers  of  anti-  keys  are  further  duplicated  by  being  changed 

2uity  who  have  come  down  to  us  discuss  it,  yet  into  the  minor  scale.    The  suspension  wMch 

\iey  shed  little  light  on  t^e  ancient  musical  MSS.  we  have  described  may  alter  and  vary  some  of 

We  know  that  the  Greeks  had  many  hundreds  the  chords,  though  others  are  sufficiently  dis- 

of  musioal  signs;  that  to  be  a  musidan-poet  sonant  witiiout;  for  it  must  be  observed  that 
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of  tiie  18  ehorda,  only  the  2  first  of  the  list,  the  and  D  mijjor  in  their  relations  to  0  can  be  used 
peiieet  nujor  and  minor,  are  consonant ;  and  bnt  transiently.  D  flat  niajor  can  be  reached 
nenee  upon  them  alone  can  a  strain  or  niece  be  readily  throngh  0  minor.  The  passing  to  a  new 
eompl^ied.  The  others  are  more  or  less  dis-  key  without  an  intermediate  chord  is  called  a 
mmaaatt  and  reqmre  to  be  resolved  sooner  or  tnmsition ;  when  one  or  more  chords  are  nsed, 
later  in  the  course  of  their  treatment  upon  the  it  is  called  a  modolation.  Transitions  are  among 
ooosonant  miyor  or  minor.  The  appoggiatnra,  the  brilliant  effects  of  modem  dramatic  music 
or  a  note  a  single  interval  above  or  below  any  A  great  surprise,  sudden  and  violent  emotion, 
note  regularly  in  chord,  struck  simultaneously  warrants  a  transition,  and  the  change  may  be 
with  the-  chord,  varies  it  A  note  suspended  ftirther  enforced  by  an  explosion  of  all  the  or- 
does  the  same.  The  suspension  requires  a  note  chestral  instruments.  The  transition  is  marked 
to  be  heard  in  one  chord  before  it  proceeds  over  in  proportion  as  the  notes  of  the  scale  are 
to  another ;  an  appoggiatura  requires  no  such  changed.  A  transition  from  0  to  G  for  the 
{ffeparatioiL  Variety  in  chords  is  ftirther  se-  purpose  named  would  be  timid  and  feeble ;  but 
cured  by  inversion ;  that  is  to  say,  every  chord  one  from  0  to  A  flat  or  D  flat  would  be  effect- 
has  its  ftindamental  base  note ;  but  if,  instead  ive.  In  the  one  case  all  the  notes  of  the  chord 
of  putting  this  base  note  beneatb,  another  note  of  G  are  found  in  the  scale  of  0 ;  in  the  others, 
in  the  chord  is  so  placed,  the  chord  is  said  to  two  notes  are  changed ;  hence  the  shock. — 
be  inverted.  For  example:  the  chord  0  E  G  The  literature  of  the  most  polite  nations  of 
is  on  its  fondamental  base,  the  0  being  lowest:  Europe  is  rich  as  regards  the  nistoiT'  of  music 
but  if  £  be  placed  below,  so  that  it  is  given  £  In  this  Italy  was  mrst  in  the  field,  but  it  is 
G  G  <v  £  G  O,  it  is  said  to  be  on  its  first  in-  probable  that  the  Saracens,  who,  in  tranala- 
vereion;  or  if  it  be  rendered  G  0  E  or  G  £  0,  tions,  carried  Greek  literature  into  Bpain,  illu- 
it  is  said  to  be  on  its  second  inversion.  When-  minated  music  as  well  as  philosophy  when  they 
ever  music  is  written  for  parts,  the  laws  of  took  the  lead  in  teaching  the  latter.  Among  the 
hannony  necessarily  come  into  play,  and  the  laborious  historians  of  music  was  Padre  Marti^ 
ddll  of  the  composer  is  required,  not  only  to  bom  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1700.  He  ranked 
have  the  harmonies  correct,  out  that  the  parts  as  the  most  learned  contrapuntist  of  his  time, 
thaJH  be  distinct  and  clear.  This  polyphonio  and  wrote  a  Storia  delta  mtuieay  prodigious  for 
style  requires  laws  of  a  very  intricate  character,  learning,  though  clumsy  in  arrangement  It 
and  hoice  persons  capable  of  creating  lovelv  occupied  him  80  years,  and  during  this  time  he 
znelodiea,  and  writing  them  in  combioation  with  collected  17,000  volumes  and  M6S.,  for  which 
otbor  themes,  are  as  rare  as  g^reat  poets.  In  he  was  largely  indebted  to  Farinelli,  the  great- 
hsrmonions  treatment  of  music,  the  following  est  singer  in  £)urope.  When  we  consider  how- 
are  a  few  of  the  radical  laws.  In  the  regular  ever  the  works  of  Dr.  Bumey  and  Sir  John 
progrearion  of  hannonies  the  ftmdamental  base  Hawkins  on  the  history  of  music,  to  England 
note  &11b  a  fifth  to  whatever  note,  or  rises  a  must  be  conceded  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
finrth  to  the  octave  above  it ;  but  this  law  has  duced  the  most  complete  treatises  up  to  their 
many  exceptions.  If  in  die  treble  or  soprano  time.  These  works  exhibit  immense  histori- 
part  the  procession  of  notes  is  upward,  say  0  cal  erudition ;  their  critical  opinions  are  now  of 
b  £  G,  the  base  cannot  give  the  same  notes,  but  greatly  diminished  value,  and  not  unfrequent- 
taaut  use  others,  such  iterations  being  intolera-  ly  worthless,  but  they  must  always  be  admired 
ble  to  the  musical  ear.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  rule  for  the  earnest,  persistent,  and  devoted  labors 
in  harmony  or  part  writing  that  contrary  mo-  of  their  authors.  The  Bible  affords  us  some 
tion  is  best  between  the  extreme  parts;  or  that  knowledge  of  the  music  of  the  ancient  He- 
when  one  goes  upward  the  others  proceed  brews,  and  the  classics  throw  more  or  less 
downward,  and  the  reverse.  The  parallel  mo-  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  art  in  Greece, 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  use  between  extreme  It  was  not  however  until  Bruce  gave  a  draw- 
parts,  but  then  the  notes  must  be  different  ing  firom  a  painting  of  a  harp  in  a  tomb  at 
Thirds  or  sixths  move  harmoniously  together.  Thebes,  indicating  that  before  Athens  was 
When  the  parts  are  in  octaves,  the  law  against  built  the  Egyptians  made  harps  of  many  strings, 
identical  notes  moving  up  or  down  together  that  the  learned  world  acquired  some  insight 
ceases,  for  the  effect  of  such  unity  supersedes  into  the  ancient  state  of  music  on  the  Nile. 
harmony  for  the  moment  There  are  certain  This  revelation  proves  that  the  claim  for  the 
keys  which  have  a  close  alliance  to  others,  superiority  of  Egyptian  music  over  Grecian  is 
Given  a  certain  key  or  tonic,  for  example,  on  true ;  for  the  harp  of  the  former  is  wonder- 
which  it  is  proposed  to  write  a  piece,  say  0 :  ftil  as  an  exhibition  of  mechanical  skill  and 
the  keys  having  the  closest  alliance  to  this  are  acoustical  proprieties.  Its  strings  vary,  aocord- 
G  mijor,  the  fourth  below ;  A  minor,  the  third  ing  to  different  travellers,  from  18  to  21 ;  but 
bdow ;  F  mi^or,  the  fourth  above ;  and  £  it  is  about  as  large  as  the  modem  harp.  It  is 
minor,  the  third  above.  Next  in  order  of  alii-  further  proved  from  the  monuments  that  the 
iDce  to  0  are  £  m^vio^t  ^  ^t  nugor,  A  maior,  Egyptians  had  an  instrument  witii  frets  like  the 
iDdAflatnugor.  ThekeyofBmigor  is  widely  guitar;  none  of  the  hundreds  of  representa- 
&BOciated  from  O ;  so  too  B  flat  migor ;  and  F  tions  of  instruments  of  Grecian  music  indicate 
ibupm^for  is  a  distant  musical  shore  only  to  be  that  the  Greeks  had  arrived  at  that  point  of 
^pproaehed  in  a  long  musical  voyage.    D  mhior  ingenuity.    What  the  Egyptian  composition  of 
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mnsio  was  can  only  be  inferred,  for  no  relics  nified  ceremonies.    The  sacred  imperial  hymn, 
of  it  exist,  unless  the  inartificial  songs  of  the  song  with  great  pomp  annnallj,  is  &  sequence 
boatmen  on  the  Nile  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  of  long-drawn  notes,  precisely  parallel  to  the 
art  of  a  polished  people.    We  are  enabled  how-  early  chxurch  music  in  unison,  and  lacking  the 
CTer  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  musical  art  among  interval  of  the  fourth  and  seventh,  like  the 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  East,  by  considering  old  crude  popular  scales  of  some  European 
it  as  it  exists  among  those  who  still  maintain  nations.    The  secular  melodies  of  the  Ohinese 
tiieir  old  creeds,  associations,  and  even  political  resemble  dishevelled  sequences  of  notes,  such 
forms.  The  Hindoo,  Ohinese,  and  Japanese  mu-  as  are  found  in  playing  on  the  black  keys  of 
sic  is  probably  what  it  was  thousands  of  years  tiie  pianoforte.    They  eschew  all  harmony  on 
ago,  and  merits  attention.    Dr.  Bumey  says,  in  principle.    Music  makes  no  progress  among 
his  ^^EQstory  of  Music,"  that  the  oriental  nations  the  Oninese,  as  their  sumptuary  laws  would 
have  no  notation  for  sounds,  or  in  other  words  restrain  its  development  if  there  were  genius  to 
no  musical  system.    But  this  is  a  mistake.    The  advance  it.    The  head  ofthe  musicians  in  China 
Ohinese  even,  whose  music  practically  is  un-  is  called  conservator  of  the  6  capital  virtues : 
pleasant  to  refined  ears,  have  some  sweet-toned  humanity,  justice,  politeness,  wisdom,  and  rec- 
instruments,  and  a  notation  for  the  melodies  titude.    Their  music  affects  a  certain  serious- 
played  on  them  which  is  sufficiently  clear.  Their  ness,  rejecting  the  sensuous  element.    The  Per- 
history  and  fables  touching  the  art,  moreover,  sians  rank  vocally  among  them  as  the  Italians 
antedate  by  many  centuries  those  of  classic  na-  do  among  us,  and  it  has  been  said  that  sin^rs 
tions ;  and  divesting  their  legends  of  their  fabu-  from  that  country  make  concert  tours  in  Ohma. 
lous  dress,  we  find  that  in  the  time  of  the  em-  — ^Thehigherstyleof  oriental  music,  which  has  a 
peror  Hoang-ti,  some  centuries  before  the  Ohris-  limited  degree  of  melodious  merit,  with  rhythms 
tian  era,  they  had  discovered  that  the  octave  logically  and  distinctly  drawn  from  consociation 
was  divisible  into  12  semitones.    The  relations  with  poetry  as  refined  and  liquid  as  the  Italian, 
which  the  Egyptians  assigned  between  the  may  be  found  in  that  of  India,  dating  aJso  from 
sounds  of  music  and  the  planets,  the  signs  of  the  remotest  antiquity.    The  poetic  legends  of 
the  zodiac  and  tihe  24  hours,  are  all  found  Hindostan,  and  indeed  of  all  southern  Asia, 
among  the  Ohinese.    The  two  Ohinese  instrn-  rival  those  of  Ohina  and  Greece  in  ascribing 
ments,  the  hin  and  the  eh^f  contain  all  the  ele-  fabulous  effects  to  music.    The  Iffindoos  con- 
ments  of  whatever  scales.    Calculations  among  aider  every  art  as  a  direct  revelation  from 
the  Ohinese  on  all  combinations  of  sounds  have  heaven ;  and  while  their  inferior  deities  corn- 
been   carried  to   a  great  extent.     Eouie,  a  municated  other  arts,  it  was  Brahma  himself 
Ohinese  musician  who  lived  1,000  years  before  who  presented  music  to  mortals.    To  his  son 
the  assumed  era  of  Orpheus,  said:  "When  I  Narea  is  imputed  the  invention  of  the  vina,  a 
play  upon  my  king  the  animals  range  them-  stringed  instrument  with  a  finger  or  key  hoard 
selves  spell-bound  before  me  with  melody."  for  frets,  being  of  the  same  family  as  the  mod- 
Confucius  said  100  years  before  Plato :  "  Wouldst  em  guitar.    The  Hindoo  writers  on  music  (and 
thou  know  if  a  people  be  well  governed,  if  its  there  are  works  exhibiting  earnest  study  of 
manners  be  good  or  bad,  examine  the  music  it  its  mathematical  bases)  theoretically  recognize 
practises."    In  their  system  and  practice  the  divisions  of  the  scale  corresponding  to  our  oc- 
Ohinese  detail  8  different  kinds  of  sound  under  tave  in  22  fractional  tones,  these  fractions  be- 
which  all  can  be  classed :  metal,  stone,  silk,  ing  quarters  or  thirds,  or  approximate  equiva- 
bamboo,  gourd,  earthenware,  skins,  and  wood,  lents.   As  to  the  fractions,  they  admit  practical- 
This  division,  according  to  them,  is  not  facti-  ly  that  they  have  no  existence,  since  only  tones 
tious,  but  to  be  found  in  nature.    They  believe  or  semitones  are  known  in  their  actnid  com- 
that,  although  all  the  different  tones  are  to  be  positions.    The  succession  of  tones  and  semi- 
found  in  each  of  the  subtones,  each  however  tones  in  their  scale  is  that  of  the  diatonic.  The 
contains  a  note  belonging  to  it  more  than  to  7  notes  of  this  scale  they  term  swarrcu  or 
any  of  the  others,  and  that  nature  in  combin-  sounds,  the  first  or  key  note  being  distinguished 
ing  the  particulars  which  produced  it  made  from  all  others  by  tihis  generic  word,  and  the 
provision  for  universal  concord.    The  different  6  others  by  different  names.    But  dieir  words 
substances  are  made  into  instruments.  They  are,  being  polysyllabic,  the  ancient  ^ndoo  artists 
beside  the  gong  and  the  bamboo  pipes,  the  iUn,  took  their  ftrst  syllables  oi^y  to  designate  re- 
a  body  of  thin  wood  curved  like  tlie  top  of  a  spectively  the  notes  of  l^e  scale.    The  syllables 
violin  to  increase  resonance,  with  5  strings  of  thus  chosen  are  quite  as  good  as  the  Italian  do^ 
silk  of  different  sizes ;  the  ehe^  an  instrument  re,  mt,  fa^  sol,  la,  eL  do,  and  are  as  follows : 
kindred  to  the  kin,  but  having  the  chromatic  sa,  ri,  ga,  ma,  pa,  aha,  ni.    These  are  the 
or  scale  of  half  tones ;  the  king,  a  frame  of  notes  of  the  mi^or  diatonic  scale.    The  minor 
wood  with  pendent  stone,  graduated  through  mode  is  also  familiar  to  East  India  music.    Hio 
16  notes,  and  struck  with  a  hammer;  drums;  finger  board  of  the  vina  is  about  two  feet  long, 
a  species  of  finte,  which  anciently  had  but  8  wlm  frets  like  the  guitar,  which  permit  the 
finger  holes;  brass  instruments  of  the  trum-  player  to  divide  the  scale  into  half  tones  over 
pet  species;  guitars  resembling  the  mandolin;  14  notes.    The  Hindoo  writers  have  names 
And  little  boards  with  a  pleasant  sound.    The  corresponding  to  ours  for  the  tonic  or  first,  the 
Ohinese  make  use  of  music  in  their  most  dig-  mediant  or  third,  and  dominant  or  fifth  of  the 
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■eale;    and  indeed^  there  are  mnltitadinoiis  splendors  of  the  present  opera.    The  Italian 

Eroo&  of  their  assidnoiis  study  of  the  art,  language  in  its  poetiy,  both  as  regards  metre 
owever  limited  their  practical  skill,  owing  to  and  syUabication,  is  the  best  adapted  for  song, 
the  pancitj  and  imperfection  of  their  instra-  Its  8nayit7  and  ease  in  this  reflmrd  are  incom- 
ments.  Thej  have  mnsio  in  common  and  triple  parable,  save  perhaps  in  the  Hindoo  dialects, 
time,  that  is,  in  groups  of  2  and  8  notes  seyerally.  A  race  of  singers  grew  np  in  Italy  who  gave 
Ancient  Hebrew  music  was,  we  may  suppose^  method  and  laws  in  song  to  the  Enropean  world. 
Egyptian  in  a  less  polished  form. — Greek  music,  The  musician  who  hi^  not  visited  Italy  was 
we  have  already  seen,  was  probably  little  more  not  considered  as  having  completed  his  studies, 
than  sonorous  declamation,  sustained  by  the  But  the  contemplative  genius  of  nordiem  En- 
lyre,  and  some  pleasant  notes  from  the  flute  and  rope,  allied  to  the  fiery  temper  of  the  south, 
pandean  pipes,  with  the  martial  trumpet  on  oo-  was  necessary  to  produce  the  musical  achieve- 
casion.  In  the  Greek  drama  the  language  was  ments  of  the  present  day. — ^Musical  composition 
song,  not  spoken.  It  was  a  musical  recitative,  as  it  now  exists  may  be  considered  under  these 
and  the  chorus  intoned.  The  theatres  were  divisions :  the  church,  the  drama,  the  concert 
veiy  large,  without  roofis,  and  were  dupable  of  room,  and  tiie  drawing  roonu  The  music  of 
holding  many  thousands..  To  enable  the  per-  the  dmrch  includes  the  mass  for  the  Roman 
fanners  to  be  heard  well,  it  was  necessary  so  Catholic  service,  which  is  the  most  passionate, 
to  intone  the  voice ;  and  moreover  they  wore  and  in  the  hands  of  many  composers  tidces  a 
metallic  masks  to  add  to  the  resonance.  This  dramatic  form ;  and  indeed,  when  we  reflect 
was  as  artificial  a  mode  of  representing  paa-  on  such  intense  words  as  the  Agmu  Dei  and 
aoD.  and  emotion  as  the  modem  opera,  though  Gloria  in  Eecdm^  no  other  form  is  left  for  it 
its  means  were  fewer.  The  Bomans  were  not  Beside  the  mass,  tiiere  are  the  chants,  litany, 
a  musical  people,  and  their  art  was  a  copy  of  and  varied  occasional  music.  The  Protestant 
the  Greek.  During  what  is  caUed  the  dark  ages  service,  though  lately  much  changed,  especially 
socceeding  the  &11  of  the  Boman  empire,  the  in  the  United  States,  as  regards  its  music,  has 
drama  still  existed  in  some  simple  form ;  and  r^ected  the  dramatic  style  of  the  mass,  and  re- 
the  church  mysteries,  or  performances  by  re-  sMcted  itself  chiefly  to  hymns  and  p«dms  of 
hgioos  persons  of  drainas,  the  subjects  of  whidi  sober  temper;  and  in  the  Episcopal  church 
woe  taken  from  the  Scriptures,  continued  anthems  and  harmonlEed  declamation  by  the 
to  sustain  it  Hie  minstrels  and  troubadours,  choir  are  added.  The  Methodist  church  has 
who  pezformed  and  composed  little  lyrico-dra-  taken  secular  airs  and  set  religious  words  to 
made  pieces,  show  the  popular  taste  of  the  them,  thus  following  an  old  fashion  of  the 
ehivalric  ages.  While  music  was  thus  infused  Boman  Oatholic  church.  The  hymns  of  Luther 
with  the  passion  of  chivalry  in  secular  life,  and  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  giving  simpli- 
melody  taking  form,  the  foundations  of  bar-  city  and  directness  to  Protestant  church  music; 
mony  were  laid  in  the  services  of  the  church,  the  involved  fugue  style,  that  is,  one  part  chas- 
The  organ,  unknown  to  antiquity  (though  a  ing  another  in  deliberate  conftision  through  tihe 
^  water  oi^an'^  is  mentioned  by  an  old  writer,  vocal  harmonies,  having  been  much  in  vogue  be- 
probably  l£e  first  attempt  preceding  the  miges-  fore  him.  In  reading  t£e  old  church  music,  one 
tie  sonorous  creation  of  modem  times),  evolved  is  stmck  with  the  fact  that  merit  with  the  com- 
what  may  be  considered  the  base  of  the  strac-  posers  seemed  to  consist  in  shapeless  unrhyth- 
tare  of  elaborate  compositions  for  instruments,  mical  passages,  several  moving  together.  The 
Out  of  tilie  fugue,  itself  a  sublime  growth  of  requirements  of  dramatic  song  worked  a  refor- 
the  organ,  have  arisen  the  rhetorically  con-  mation  in  one  direction,  and  those  of  congre* 
stract^  sonata,  symphony,  and  overture,  re-  gational  singing  in  another.  Under  the  head 
fined  by  the  Yocal  proprieties  and  poetical  alii-  of  church  music,  oratorios  may  be  considered. 
ances  il  operatic  music.  In  this  procesmon  of  These  are  substantially  operas  of  more  easy 
art  all  cultivated  nations  took  part,  nor  do  we  composition,  the  composer  not  being  obliged  to 
find  that  Kagland  lagged  behmd.  Oathedral  regud  entrances  and  exits,  the  narrow  peripa- 
and  choral  music  especially  have  for  8  centuries  tetics  of  the  footlights,  and  the  risings  of  the 
certainly  been  in  an  advanced  condition  there,  pit  in  applause  at  the  end  of  every  act  The 
But  the  origin  of  passionate  grace  and  refine-  oratorios  of  each  period  indicate  tiie  musico- 
ment  in  music  is  due  to  Italy.  Already  her  dramatic  state  of  the  art  When  orchestra- 
genius  bad  produced  vocal  compositions  of  a  tion  was  poor  in  development,  when  tawdry 
oertjun  merit;  the  most  expressive  of  instra-  omamentation  took  the  place  of  well  defined 
ments,  the  violin  and  its  feanily,  unknown  to  melody,  and  fbguee  had  not  yet  given  way 
the  ancients,  was  fabricated  in  her  cities  in  a  to  the  perfected  and  yarious  forms  of  vocal 
manner  that  time  has  not  improved  upon.  The  and  instrumental  composition,  we  find  the  ora- 
modem  art  of  singing  dates  from  the  institu-  torio  in  the  same  condition  as  the  opera, 
tion  of  the  Italian  opera  at  Florence,  and  one  With  the  improvements  in  dramatic  expres- 
of  the  moDeeses  of  that  reform  was  the  father  ak)n  oratorios  have  been  enhanced  in  value, 
of  G^leo,  It  grew  out  of  the  study  of  the  The  oratorio  has  been  sustained  in  the  United 
Greek  drama  ana  the  desire  to  revive  its  reci-  States  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  performers, 
tiHye  or  declamation  in  the  Italian  language,  mostiy  amateurs,  rather  than  by  the  solid  snp- 
Fnm  tTmid  beginnings  have  grown  the  bold  port  of  the  public. — ^The  music  of  the  drama, 
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which  may  now  be  mentioned,  was  daring  the  thia  oentory  and  not  one  of  the  last.  Whatever 
greater  part  of  the  18th  oentmy  drawn  from  tendency  there  may  have  been  to  avoid  ezce»- 
Italy.  Handel  wrote  to  Italian  words,  and  in  sive  ornamentation  in  singing,  and  maintain  the 
the  main  followed,  ^ongh  he  improved  upon^  theory  of  Glnck,  was  set  aside  for  many  years 
the  taste  of  the  day.  (See  Handel.)  The  great  by  the  genius  of  Rossini.  Mozart,  who  in- 
fault  of  his  time  was  excessive  omamentiUaon,  dulged  occasionally  in  ultra-florid  music,  or 
so  that  in  the  hands  of  most  composers  the  several  notes  rapidly  sung  to  a  syllable,  was  not 
opera  was  merely  a  stage  for  exhibiting  the  brilliant  in  that  department ;  Rossini  was,  and 
abilities  of  the  singers.  By  degrees  rdbrms  were  his  ornate  arabesque  work  not  being  of  the 
introduced.  Among  the  reformers  was  Gluck,  old  pattern,  that  is  to  say,  merely  roulades,  fol- 
who,  after  composing  many  years  in  Italy  in  lowing  a  pldn  melody,  or  even  without  any 
the  fashion  of  the  day.  sought  to  render  music  such  distinct  melody,  but  being  integrated  with 
purely  declamatory.  Another  musical  reformer  the  melody  itself,  he  struck  the  secret  of  popn- 
was  Jomelli,  bom  near  Naples  in  1714.  Mo-  larity,  and  swayed  Europe  musically,  ma 
zart's  father,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks  of  sense  of  rhythm  being  ever  present,  and  his 
Jomelli's  music  as  being  ^^  too  Gothic.''  It  is  persistence  in  the  ictus  of  the  measure  exceed- 
usual  to  draw  very  wide  distinctions  between  ing  all  his  predecessors,  he  allured  and  excited 
Italian  and  German  music,  and  there  is  much  his  auditors  to  a  degree  before  unknown.  The 
partisanship  as  regards  the  relative  value  of  the  voices,  whether  base,  tenor,  contralto,  or  so- 
schools.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  no  time  prano,  were  made  to  do  this  ornate  work,  which 
have  the  most  learned  musicians  been  wantins  was  lavished  on  serious  and  comic  scenes  alike ; 
in  Italy — ^those  whose  munc  was  "  too  Gothic,''  and  yet  with  all  this  proftision  of  notes  there  are 
if  they  chose  to  make  it  so,  for  the  rapid  busi-  ever  present  touches  of  severe  simplicity,  which 
ness  and  squarely  melodic  declamation  of  the  was  completely  exemplified  when  he  wrote 
stage ;  and  that,  whether  we  look  at  Italy  as  for  the  French  stage  and  presented  OuiUaume 
regards  music  for  the  church,  for  the  opera,  or  Tdl,  His  Mosi  in  Egitto  also  abounds  in  sub- 
that  demanding  great  Instrumental  skill,  we  lime  passages  of  absolute  simplicity.  In  the 
find  her  in  the  first  rank.  The  music  of  the  church  music  produced  by  Rossini  there  are  the 
opera  gradually  improved,  receiving  great  ac-  same  contradictions ;  his  Stabat  Mater,  though 
cessions  from  illustrious  composers  of  different  broad  and  lovely,  is  defective  in  the  austere, 
nations.  Among  the  immediate  successors  of  heart-broken  expression  proper  to  the  ^and 
Mozart,  Spontini  holds  an  illustrious  place.  In  desolations  of  the  theme.  While  Rossim  was 
his  Za  vatalethere  are  inspirations  which  would  electrifying  Europe,  there  arose  a  consummate 
pass  for  Rossini's,  so  identical  are  the  effects,  genius  in  Germany,  Oarl  Maria  von  Weber. 
Oherubini  may  be  cited  as  the  composer  who  Grasping  all  the  extensions  of  orchestration  in 
particularly  linked  the  styles  of  the  close  of  the  execution  and  effect,  this  composer  wrote  over- 
last  century  with  those  of  this.  This  most  emi-  tures  of  larger  texture  and  clearer  dramatic  per- 
nent  writer  produced  operas  which  held  the  Bonification  than  any  predecessor,  and  inftised 
possession  of  the  stage,  and  was  equally  sue-  into  his  operas  quidities  which  placed  him  at  tiie 
cessful  in  his  sublime  church  music.  He  com-  head  of  a  new  school,  the  romantic.  His  vocal 
peted  with  Reicha  moreover  in  his  profound  writing  often  wants  fluency,  though  this  is  less 
treatises  on  the  fugue.  Supremacy  cannot  be  apparent  in  Der  FreisehiUe  than  in  his  Buryan- 
accorded  to  any  composer  beyond  another  in  that  the  ;  had  his  metres  been  better,  his  music  would 
or  any  other  musical  walk.  In  brilliant  fluency  not  have  been  amenable  to  this  charge.  But 
Rossini  excels  all  others  who  have  written  for  the  transcendentalism  of  his  music  was  the 
the  Italian  opera;  but  then  it  must  be  remem-  most  daring  ever  attempted.  In  a  certain  class 
bered  that  he  was  preceded  by  Mozart,  whose  of  passionate  expression  he  was  without  a  rival ; 
operas  were  written  to  Italian  words  and  with  certainly  no  such  intense  womanly  portraiture 
melodies  identical  in  shape,  in  cffisural  pauses,  of  love  was  drawn  in  music  before  his  Agatha. 
in  syllabication,  and  in  relation  to  the  chords,  More  than  this,  new  problems  of  harmony  can 
with  the  Italian  school  of  Paesiello,  Piccini,  and  be  found  in  his  weird  scene  of  the  wolf's  glen, 
Cimarosa,  and  who  must  be  considered  an  Ital-  which  has  a  direct  afi^ity  and  equal  rank,  bo 
ian  composer  as  regards  the  opera.  The  most  far  as  dramatic  music  and  poetry  may  be  corn- 
perfect  operas  are  those  of  the  19th  century,  pared,with  Shakespeare's  witches  in  "Macbeth.*' 
partly  because  the  increased  skill  of  the  or-  The  ordinarylaws  of  harmony  are  here  freely 
chestral  players  enables  the  composer  to  de-  set  aside  by  Weber  to  produce  supernatural  ef- 
lineate  character  in  his  instrumental  painting,  fects;  and  the  terrible  result  is  coordinate  wiUi 
Execution  on  all  instruments  has  immensely  the  philosophy  of  the  design.  Many  of  the  operas 
improved  in  this  century,  as  well  as  the  excel-  produced  by  eminent  composers  for  the  French 
lence  of  the  manufacture  of  wind  instruments;  stage,  among  whom  Meyerbeer  stands  pre^mi- 
and  these  artistic  and  mechanical  superiorities  nent,  combine  grace,  brilliancy,  breadth,  and 
impart  a  splendor  to  the  orchestra  to  which  it  grandeur.  "  The  Huguenots,"  by  Meyerbeer, 
was  before  a  stranger.  The  theory  and  prac-  may  be  cited  as  the  grandest  subject  for  a  mu- 
tice  of  vigorous  accentuation  and  climax  nave  sical  drama  of  any  on  the  stage.  "  William  Tell'* 
been  perfected ;  and  the  singer  accordingly  who  is  wonderful  for  its  breadth,  and  the  dazzling 
wishes  to  sway  his  auditory,  chooses  an  opera  of  variety  of  its  characteristic  national  music.    A 
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BiD^e  point  in  fhe  trio,  the  ohords  nnder  the  The  genius  of  Handel  confinned  the  practice  of 

phrase  mon  pere,  was  an  invention  lazgel j  af-  writing  in  the  fngne  style  in  music  to  English 

fecting  subsequent  dramatic  expressions.    The  words.  By  degrees,  however,  this  was  followed 

benediction  of  the  poniards  in  ^^  The  Hugue-  bj  other  and  more  dramatic  forms.    In  ftigues 

no^"  IS  copied  from  this  Rossinian  flash.    In  the  base  has  as  much  motion  as  the  treble,  giv- 

Mamniello  Auber  imparted  a  popularity  to  ing  as  it  does  the  leading  melody  equally  with 

characteristic  Neapolitan  music  which  carried  it ;  and  this  constant  sub-movement  is  evident 

it  round  the  worlo,  and  made  the  barcarole  a  in  the  other  pieces  of  vocal  music  where  the 

household  musical  word.    The  romantic,  ten-  fugue  dominated.    By  degrees  the  base  adopted 

der,  and  impassioned  strains  of  Bellini  gave  a  more  of  the  repose  due  the  foundAtion  of  music, 

new  impulse  to  the  Italian  music,  and  estab-  leaving  the  melody  to  float  gracefully  and  pas- 

lished  a  greater  popularity  for  it  both  through  sionately  above  it ;  and  as  a  sequence  the  base 

Italian  words  and  English  translations  than  it  Itself  took  occasionally  a  cantabile  form  as  ez- 

had  hitherto  eigoyed.    The  directness  of  his  hibited  in  solos  for  the  voice  and  instrument. 

mdodiea,  his  use  of  a  few  notes  instead  of  many  Beethoven  did  much  for  this  style  in  his  instru- 

for  masculine  voices,  enabled  amateurs  to  seize  mental  music,  the  increasing  taste  and  ability 

hold  of  them,  who  were  unable  to  cope  with  of  violoncello  and  double  base  players  permit- 

the  floridities  of  BossinL    In  this  new  school  ting  it.    A  single  instrumental  performer  who 

Donizetti  was  a  peer  of  Bellini,  and  the  author  excels  his  prc^decessors  is  sufBcient  to  change 

of  the  strains  of  Edga/rdo  has  never  been  sur-  or  improve  the  style  of  composing  for  his  in- 

paased  in  pnopnlarity.    The  latest  accession  to  strument.    The  British  composers,  amid  much 

Italian  music  isYeidi,  combining  clear,  strong,  public  neglect,  the  &diion  being  set  for  foreign 

well  defijied  melodies,  with  a  perfect  apprehen-  music,  have  steadilv  advanced  with  the  steps 

Eton  of  climax,  intuitive  dramatic  perception,  of  the  art,  and  excel  now  in  every  department, 

and  knowledge  of  stage  business,  but  with  The  names  of  Macfarren,  Wallace,  Balfe,  Rooke, 

certain  errors,  such  as  overstraining  the  voice  and  others,  are  eminent  among  music-lovers, 

for  effect,  and  soon  ruining  it. — It  is  worthy  of  The  great  drawback  to  English  vocal  dramatic 

remark  that  no  earlier  secular  piece  of  music  in  writing  has  been  defective  versification,  want- 

r«rt8  for  voices  can  be  found  than  one  with  ing  alike  in  softness,  continuity  or  fluency,  and 

English  words :  *^  Sumer  is  i-cumen  in.'^    This  variety.  ^  The  same  monotonv  has  marked  other 

wimld  prove  that  the  northern  islanders  had  than  lyrical  poetry ;  lately,  however,  there  are 

made  as  mnch  progress  in  harmony  as  their  changes  for  the  better  in  this  department, 

southern  neighbors  centuries  ago.   Iliat  music  Among  the  special  beauties  of  British  music 

was  mnch  c^tivated  in  England  in  the  time  of  must  be  named  the  bidlad.    The  Scotch,  Iridi, 

Queen  Elizabeth  there  is  ample  evidence,  and  Welsh,  and  Endish  ballad  airs  are  all  different 

gentlemen  then  were  commonly  able  to  perform  in  character.    They  have  had  the  advantage  of 

on  the  instruments  in  fashion.    The  gradual  new  words  written  to  them  by  the  best  poets, 

change  from  CatJioliciam  to  Puritanism,  and  the  Some  of  them  steadily  resist  changes  in  fashion, 

dertmction  of  the  theatre,  owing  to  the  spread  and  are  as  TOpular  now  as  ever.    Eminent 

of  more  sombre  tastes,  appear  to  have  caused  composers,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and   others, 

mnsac  to  fall  in  public  estimation  for  a  period ;  have  harmonized  these  national  lyrics  and  set 

and  the  exceedingly  coarse  and  ignorant  man-  accompaniments  to  them.    The  choicest  Irish 

ner  in  whic^  Handel,  Buononcini,  and  the  airs  were  collected  by  Thomas  Moore  and  allied 

compositions  of  thdr  day  were  spoken  of  by  to  his  beautiful  inspirations,  Sir  John  Stevenson 

wits  and  poets,  woidd  argue  a  national  decline  making  the  musical  arrangements.    All  the 

in  a  love  for  the  art.    Shakespeare,  on  the  other  European  nations  have  their  national 

contrary,  glorifies  music  in  many  passionate  songs,  differing  in  characteristics;  and  these 

paasases.     Indeed,  the   dramatist^s   accurate  underlie  the  varying  qualities  of  the  composers 

knowledge  of  music  makes  him  introduce  into  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.    The  most  esteemed 

"  Eing  Lear'^  a  tedmical  phrase  which  sorely  writer  of  the  music  of  songs,  of  a  character 

pnzzl^  the  academic  commentators.    The  mu-  which  pleases  refined  ears,  is  Schubert,  whose 

sic  of  the  old  English. composer  Purcell,  though  genius  is  remarkable.    It  was  displayed  also  In 

frequently  crude,  is  marked  by  a  vigor  and  a  orchestral  and  quartet  music.    Robert  Schu- 

correct  art  of  Vord-setting  that  formed  the  mann  is  among  the  eminent  names  of  the  com- 

basis  of  Handera  oratorios.   Purcell  had  proba-  posers  of  German  songs,  and  his  genius  also 

bly  no  contemporary  superior.    The  music  of  took  the  wider  field  of  symphonies  and  piano 

*^  i£acbeth^^  by  Locke,  though  homely,  is  gen-  music ;  in  all  these  he  essayed  original  walks, 

nine  in  its  way,  and  does  honor  to  his  mem-  Among  the  German  operatic  composers  of  the 

ory.    Dr.  Arne,  in  the  18th  century,  made  a  present  time  whose  works  excite  attention  is 

bnlliant  though  practically  unsuccessful  effort  Wagner.    He  also  holds  a  fluent  pen  in  ex- 

to  rival  the  Italian  opera,  by  the  introduction  pounding  his  theories.    He  lays  much  stress  on 

of  recitative  song  after  the  Italian  fashion,  orchestration,  in  which  he  excels,  as  he  also 

One  of  the  special  glories  of  the  English  school  does  in  the  logical  adaptation  of  words  to  mu- 

of  music  is  ^ee  writing.    In  this  along  list  of  sic.    The  most  popularly  effective  piece  in  his 

irorthies  appears,  anaong  the  later  of  whom  Sir  opera  of  Tannkdtuer  is  a  march  with  chorus, 

Banj  Bishop  was  particularly  distinguished,  in  which  the  melody  is  well  defined.    The  ab- 
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senoeofclearly  oat,  square  melodies  in  tbeyocal  his  snoceesor  Beethoyen. — ^The  form  of  the 
part  generally  of  tiiis  opera  is  not  compensated  symphony  is  derived  from  that  of  the  piano 
for  by  any  new  theory,  however  earnestly  en-  sonata  or  violin  qnartet ;  as  a  general  thing,  it 
forced.  It  may  be  assomed  that  the  composer  is  composed  of  4  movements :  an  allegro,  nsaal- 
who  can  produce  the  most  effect  with  the  sim-  ly  the  principal  movement ;  then  a  slow  move- 
plest  means  wlU  do  so ;  and  melody  is  as  im-  m^nt ;  then  a  minuet,  or  old  dance  tnne ;  then 
portant  now  as  when  Haydn  so  insisted  on  it.  a  rondo,  or  finale,  of  quick  movement.  There 
The  ''*'  progressive  school "  has  succeeded  very  is  no  organic  completeness  in  this  design,  so 
often  in  making  what  ought  to  be  beautifiil,  far  as  the  number  of  movements  is  considered, 
grim  and  ghastiy.  Among  the  French  com-  They  are  all  distinct,  and  there  might  as  well 
posers  the  name  of  M.  Hallvy  stands  eminent,  be  one  movement,  or  40  if  so  many  could  be 
his  opera  La  Juive^  produced  80  years  ago,  compassed.  But  symphonies  and  quartets  were 
having  maintained  its  place  with  undiminished  composed  according  to  this  method  as  though 
effect,  though  after  this  he  was  less  successful,  according  to  an  irrefragable  law.  Their  struc- 
M.  Herold  won  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  ture  is:  a  theme  or  melody  in  a  given  key,  say 
French  composers  by  his  opera  of  Zampa,  M.  0  migor ;  a  passage  leading  to  another  key,  G 
Hector  Berlioz  has  devoted  an  enthusiastic  mij or,  the  most  closely  related  to  the  first,  with 
life  especially  to  instrumental  music,  and  in  the  a  strong  assertion  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh 
romantic  school  has  evolved  new  effects.  He  or  the  fifth  of  G,  which  is  D,  before  the  second 
is  also  the  author  of  an  elaborate  work  on  the  theme  or  melody  is  taken ;  then  follows  some 
art  of  instrumentation.  M.  David  made  a  great  accessory  and  climacteric  matter,  and  we  arrive 
successinhisode-symphonyZe/>M0r^,  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  exposition  of  the  primary 
recited  strophes  and  vocal  and  instrumental  ideas.  The  second  part  is  taken  up,  generally 
music,  with  an  oriental  coloring,  produce  a  after  the  first  is  repeated,  but  without  stopping ; 
most  pleasing  effect.  The  German  composer  and  now  commences  what  is  called  the  devel- 
Spohr,  lately  deceased,  through  a  long  life  ex-  opment  of  ideas,  in  which  the  primary  ones  are 
hibited  his  genius  in  every  possible  form.  His  set  off  in  various  ways,  by  new  harmonies,  or 
FaufthdA  much  that  is  kindred  in  temper  with  accessories  of  melody,  by  double  counterpoints 
Der  FreiscMtz.  His  Jessanda,  in  another  style,  (that  is  to  say,  placing  phrases  indifferently  as 
is  equally  artistic.  To  the  eye  these  works  are  the  base  or  treble),  by  modulations,  by  instru- 
dlsfigured  with  the  pedantry  of  remote  modu-  mentation,  and  so  forth ;  and  this  runs  into  a 
lations  clouded  with  "  accidents" — a  show  of  repetition  of  the  original  melody,  to  which  the 
learning  which  does  not  add  to  their  effect,  second  melody  is  added,  but  this  time  in  the 
Spohr^s  oratorios  do  not  appear  to  hold  their  same  key  with  the  original ;  and  the  whole  is 
place  in  England  since  those  of  Mendelssohn  crowned  with  a  musical  peroration  in  which 
were  written.  While  there  has  been  much  learn-  appear  the  most  ambitious  flights  and  climaxes, 
ed  discussion  in  Germany  as  to  what  music  Tne  development  of  ideas  is  peculiar  to  instm- 
ought  to  be,  the  public  of  Vienna  equally  with  mental  music,  for  on  the  stage  the  business  is 
that  of  New  York  has  been  pleased  with  the  too  rapid  to  admit  of  it  except  slightly.  This 
strains  of  Flotow,  whose  style  is  most  akin  to  privilege  to  write  untrammelled,  and  the  ab« 
the  comic  operas  of  Auber.  In  the  opera  of  sence  of  verbal  and  vocal  restraints,  make  sym- 
Martha  especially  there  is  a  lightness,  grace,  phonic  writing  easy  in  comparison  with  tiiatof 
and  piquancy  which  will  compare  favorably  the  opera.  The  second  movement  of  the  sym- 
with  the  French  comic  school.  Oosta,  the  cele-  phony  is  a  clear  melody,  with  accessory  and 
brated  orchestral  leader,  lately  achieved  a  great  developed  matter,  and  the  melody  repeated  with 
success  in  the  production  of  an  oratorio  called  a  short  peroration.  The  third  is  the  minuet, 
Bli,  an  elegant  and  imposing  work.  Oompo-  measured  and  somewhat  developed.  In  Beet- 
sition  for  the  orchestra  received  its  greatest  hoven's  symphonies  the  minuet  is  set  aside  for 
development  at  the  hands  of  Haydn.  This  il-  the  sdierzo,  or  playful  movement,  in  which  pi- 
lustrious  composer  when  a  boy  had  the  benefit  quancy  is  aimed  at.  The  last  movement  of  tne 
of  instruction  from  Porpora,  the  great  Italian  symphony  is  a  melody  or  theme  with  accesso- 
composer,  from  whom  he  derived  his  musical  ries,  its  repetition,  and  a  peroration.  Some- 
vocal  knowledge ;  and  he  learned  the  art  of  set-  times  the  last  movement  is  the  most  important, 
ting  words  to  music  from  Metastasio  the  poet.  In  the  choral  symphony  of  Beettoven  the  voices 
But  with  all  these  advantages  he  failed  as  an  are  added.  (See  Beethoven.)  Quartets  and  so- 
operatic  composer,  while  he  succeeded  in  or-  natas  are  on  the  same  plan  as  symphonies,  but 
chestral  music  and  oratorios.  His  genius  for  generally  briefer,  as  the  variety  of  mstrumental 
melody  was  so  great  that,  although  he  closely  coloring  in  an  orchestra  warrants  greater  length, 
followed  Handel  as  to  time,  his  melodies  are  a  — Chamber  music,  or  that  for  the  drawing 
century  in  advance  of  that  eminent  composer  in  room,  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  sona- 
point  of  grace  and  symmetry  and  essential  beau-  tas  of  Oorelli,  an  Italian  composer  who  wrote  in 
ty.  His  muse  was  kindred  with  Mozart's,  and  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  Carl  Eman- 
years  have  only  added  to  his  fame.  In  sym-  uel  Bach  wrote  sonatas  the  worth  of  which  can- 
phonic  writing  in  many  respects  he  has  not  been  not  be  overpraised.  Many  eminent  composers- 
excelled.  In  breadth  and  depth,  however,  the  dementi,  Dussek,  Steibelt,  Hummel,  Von  We- 
palm  for  that  department  has  been  awarded  to  her — ^followed  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  sonata 
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writmcr;  and  tlie  large  hand  of  Beethoven  was  were  even  superior  to  those  of  the  Italiens  at 

also  most  distinctly  felt  there.    With  all  this  Paris.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Segnin,  Mr.  Frazer,  Miss 

genins  there  was  something  wanting  in  mnsio  Bhirreff,  Mrs.  Austin,  Miss  P^e,  Mr.  Gnilmette, 

for  the  pianoforte.    Abont  1840  this  want  was  and  others  contributed  ^eatlj  to  spread  a  taste 

sapi^ied,  when  Thalberg  arose  and  began  his  for  opera  through  the  English  language.    An 

piano  illustrations  of  dramatic  music,  in  which  attempt  was  made  to  build  a  grand  opera  house 

he  gave  the  precise  vocal  pitch  of  the  airs  on  in  Philadelphia,  but  failed  at  the  period  of  the 

the  piano,  and  overarched  them  with  a  dazzling  financial  calamities  about  the  year  1840.    Since 

ppraj  of  sonnd  that  inftised  new  life  into  the  then  an  opera  house  has  been  built  there  which 

lostroment    Liszt  also  added  lus  tours  deforce  ;  is  considered  a  model  of  completeness.    Boston 

and  mention  should  be  made  of  Herz,  whose  had  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first  very  large 

brilliancj  was  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  Thai-  opera  house,  a  splendid  structure  and  worthy  of 

berg.     The  germ  of  Thalberg  can  be  found  in  the  intellectual  culture  of  that  city.  The  opera 

the  extraordinary  violin  playmg  of  Paganini —  house  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in 

that  is^  the  air  vocally  treated,  and  set  off  with  the  world^  though  it  is  bad  as  to  interior  shape. 

axp^lgios.     The  later  composer  for  the  piano  Cincinnati  has  also  built  a  fine  opera  house, 

who  has  noade  the  most  distinct  impression  by  said  to  rival  any  for  its  decorations.  A  new  one 

bis  genins  was  Chopin;  he  was  redolent  of  has  lately  been  erected  in  New  Orleans,  and 

kkas^  and  master  of  the  mode  of  setting  them  Brooklyn  has  one  in  process  of  construction. 

off  to  advantage.    As  a  poet  for  the  instrum^it  The  building  of  these  houses  was  preceded  by 

he  held  a  first  rank ;  and  his  music  has  all  the  the  visits  of  the  best  European  artists,  and  now 

brilliancy    which    characterizes   the  modem  the  American  public  have  nothing  to  hear  sn- 

dramatic  school.    The  compositions  of  Men-  perior  to  what  they  have  heard.    In  orchestras, 

delssohn  for  the  piano  are  among  the  best  lega-  especially  in  New  York,  there  have  been  im- 

cies  of  his  genins.    In  other  instrumental  musio  mense  improvements.    The  philharmonic  so- 

the  skill  of  the  present  day  has  reached  such  a  ciety  of  New  York  numbers  nearly  100  ezpe- 

beight  as  to  induce  the  beUef  that  it  has  culmi-  rienced   performers.    In  military  music  New 

sated.    The  principal  performers  in  JuUien's  York  holds  a  first  rank.    In  the  manufacture 

orchestra  as  exhibited  in  the  United  States  of  musical  instruments  the  United  Btates  riv<d 

several  years  since— EOnig  on  the  comet,  Bot-  Europe.    At  the  exhibition  of  the  New  York 

tedni  on  the  double  base,  and  Lavigne  on  the  crystal  palace  it  was  found  that  the  American 

hautboy — ^left  nothing  of  excellence  to  be  de-  makers  were  as  good  as  the  European.    Piano- 

arcd. — ^The  past  and  present  condition  of  musio  fortes  of  the  best  quality  are  now  produced, 

in  the  United  States  merits  a  special  word,  and  the  annual  sale  is  estimated  at  from  $12,- 

At  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  during  the  000,000  to  $15,000,000.    The  manufacture  of 

administration  of  Washington,  the  institution  church  organs  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous 

of  a  theatre  at  the  seat  of  government,  which  extent.    In  the  printing  or  engraving  of  musio 

was  then  at  Philadelphia,  drew  together  some  a  great  trafiSc  is  maintained,  but  chiefly  in  sheet 

English  actors,  of  whom  tradition  speaks  favor-  music,  or  short  pieces.    Several  young  ladies 

ably  as  singers  of  their  national  music.  Among  of  American  birth  have  appeared  on  the  Italian 

the' rest,  Indedon,  the  great  Engli^  tenor,  en-  stage,  and  some  of  promise  are  now  studying 

laii^  the  popular  ideas  as  to  song.    Afterward,  in  Europe.    One  of  them,  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 

in  New  Orleans  M.  Davis  establi^ed  an  opera  lips,  a  contralto,  has  achieved  eminence  as  a 

company  of  mnch  merit,  and  an  orchestra  to  dramatic  artist.    Mr.  Gottsobalk,  an  American, 

match.    The  appearance  of  an  Italian  opera  has  acquired  a  European  reputation  as  a  pianisti 

troupe  in  New  York  about  1825  worked  a  revo-  In  composition,  Mr.  Bristow  has  written  sym- 

lution.    This  troupe  was  brought  here  in  part  phonies  with  eminent  success,  as  well  as  vocal 

through  theinstmmentality  of  Signer  Da  Ponte,  music.    His  latest  work,  a  Te  Deum^  is  a  care- 

the  fiiend  of  Mozart  and  the  writer  of  the  libret-  fully  executed  classic.    Mr.  Robert  Stoepel  has 

to  of  Don  Giovanni,  who  lived  for  some  time  composed  a  vocal  and  instrumental  work,  on 

in  New  York.    The  director  of  the  troupe,  K-  Longfellow^s  "  Hiawatha,"  full  of  appropriate 

gnor  Garcia>  was  a  great  artist,  and  had  all  portrayings  and  most  minutely  elaboratea.    In 

the  traditions  of  the  old  Italian  school.    His  musical  literature  there  are  several  flourishing 

daughter,  Madame  Malibran,  showed  inamense  periodicals. 

talent,  and  her  fame  subsequently  filled  Europe.  MUSK,  a  concretionary  substance  of  peculiar 

A  few  years  afterward  another  Italian  compa-  and  most  powerful  odor,  which  is  secreted  in  a 

ny,  composed  of  admirable  artists,  ftirther  m-  projecting  hairy  sac  or  bag  between  the  umbil- 

flitenced  the  musical  taste  of  the  public.    Mr.  icus  and  the  prepuce  of  the  male  of  a  small  Asi- 

and  Mrs.  Wood  next  came,  but  it  was  not  until  atio  animal,  shaped  like  a  deer,  and  named  by 

the  latter  appeared  in  a  translation  of  La  son-  Linnnus  motehus  moechi/erut.    The  sac  is  from 

nambula  that  public  enthusiasm  glowed  at  her  2  to  8  inches  long,  and  contains  from  2  to  8 

pcrfonnances.    She  subsequently  appeared  in  drachms  of  musk,  which  when  first  removed  is 

Norma  translated,  and  performed  in  Philadel-  soft  and  almost  liquid,  but  afterward  hardens 

phia  with  surpassing  splendor;  for  although  and  dries  into  a  substance  resembling  dark-col- 

the  theatre  was  small,  the  orchestra  numbei^ed  ored  snuff,  coarsely  granulated.     The  musk 

SC,  the  chorus  70,  and  iSb»  stage  decorations  deer,  as  the  animal  is  commonly  called,  is  found 
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in  the  ceDtralmountunons  regions  of  Asia  that  powder.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably  bitter  aad 
lie  between  India  and  Siberia,  frequenting  the  acrid.  Its  chemical  composition  is  variable  and 
colder  portions  of  these  countries  near  the  line  exceedingly  complicated.  A  volatile  compound, 
of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  timid  animal,  coming  probably  of  ammonia  and  a  volatile  oil,  has  been 
out  for  food  chiefly  at  night,  and  is  remarkable  found  by  Guibert  and  Blondeau  in  the  propor- 
for  its  a^ity  in  leaping  among  the  rocks.  The  tion  of  47  per  cent.  Beside  this,  they  sepa- 
hunters,  who  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin  rated  a  large  number  of  other  ingredients, 
as  well  as  for  its  musk,  immediately  cut  off,  tie  MUSK  DEEB  (mosehidcB)^  a  family  of  small 
up,  and  dry  the  sac,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  com-  ruminants,  living  in  flocks  on  the  continent  of 
merce,  the  pod ;  and  in  this  state  the  article  is  Asia  and  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  archi- 
transported.  In  China,  where  it  is  chiefly  sup-  pelago.  They  have  no  horns  in  either  sex  and 
plied  to  commerce,  the  pods  are  packed  for  no  lachrymal  sinuses,  but  the  males  have  two 
shipment  in  catty  boxes  holding  from  20  to  25  elongated  canines  in  the  upper  jaw,  used  as  in- 
each.  A  single  pod  being  worth  from  $15  to  struments  of  defence  and  offence ;  the  legs  in 
$18,  the  adulteration  of  the  article  is  a  profita-  some  are  exceedingly  slender ;  the  name  is  de- 
ble  operation ;  and  the  Chinese  practise  it  with  rived  from  the  presence  in  the  males  of  some 
great  skill,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  genuine  of  the  species  of  a  bag  or  pouch  beneath  the 
musk  is  scarcely  known  in  trade.  Dried  blood,  abdomen,  which  secretes  the  powerfully  odor- 
having  the  appearance  of  musk,  is  introduced  iferous  substance  known  as  musk.  The  true 
into  artificial  sacs  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ani-  musk  deer  (moechus  mo9eh\feru»^  linn.)  is  of 
mal,  and  a  variety  of  other  substances  are  add-  about  the  size  of  a  small  roebuck,  with  shorter 
ed,  with  which  enough  musk  is  intermixed  to  legs  and  thicker  body ;  the  color  is  reddish 
give  its  strong  odor  to  the  mass.  Musk  of  dif-  brown,  paler  below  and  on  the  inside  of  the 
ferent  qualities  is  also  mixed  together  by  the  limbs,  with  throat  and  streak  on  each  side  of 
Chinese  with  the  iutention  of  passing  off  the  the  neck  white,  and  sometimes  whitish  cray 
whole  as  the  best.  That  of  Tonquin,  which  is  on  the  sides;  the  hair  is  stiff,  long,  and  curled ; 
obtained  only  from  China,  is  far  stronger  than  the  canines  project  an  inch  beyond  the  closed 
that  of  southern  Siberia,  which  is  also  carried  mouth ;  the  hoofs  are  long  and  sharp,  well 
to  China  as  weU  as  to  Bussia.  The  Siberian  adapted  for  the  rocky  places  in  which  they  de- 
article  is  received  to  some  extent  through  Eu-  light  to  dwell  in  the  manner  of  the  chamois ; 
rope.  The  pods  are  larger^d  more  elongated  the  ears  are  long  and  the  tail  short.  It  is  shy, 
than  the  Chinese,  and. -the  musk  is  in  finer  very  active,  and  not  easily  taken;  it  is  pur- 
grains,  and  possesses  a  fetid  odor ;  while  the  sued  chiefly  for  the  odorous  secretion,  which  is 
Chinese  is  very  strongly  scented,  and  has  an  strongest  and  most  abundant  during  the  rutting 
odor  somewhat  ammoniacal.  A  variety  ex-  season.  This  species  is  distributed  over  the 
ported  from  Calcutta,  where  it  is  brought  from  mountainous  regions  of  central  Asia,  especially 
Thibet  and  the  Himalaya  mountains,  is  es-  Thibet  and  China,  extending  even  into  nortiiem 
teemed  better  than  the  Siberian,  but  inferior  to  Tartary.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  the 
the  Chinese. — Musk  is  familiarly  known  as  a  skins  are  prepared  as  articles  of  clothing  and  as 
perfrime  of  most  penetrating  and  lasting  odor,  leather.  A  species  is  said  to  exist  near  Sierra 
According  to  the  accounts  of  Tavernier,  Char-  Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. — ^In  tropi- 
din,  and  other  travellers  in  Asia,  it  is  so  pow-  cal  Asia  and  its  islands  are  the  dlied  genera 
erfhl  when  first  taken  from  the  animal  that  tragulvs  (Briss.)  and  meminTia  (Gray),  contain- 
those  exposed  to  its  influence  are  in  danger  of  ing  the  most  diminutive  of  rummants,  some  of 
haamorrhage  from  the  nostrils,  even  when  the  them  no  larger  in  the  body  than  a  hare.  The 
nose  and  mouth  are  protected  by  coverings  of  napu  musk  deer  (71  Javanicns^  Briss.)  has  short- 
linen.  Headache  is  often  produced  by  ap-  er  ears,  smooth  hair,  very  slender  legs,  with 
preaching  the  sacs  even  in  the  open  air.  The  the  supplementary  hoofs  at,  a  greater  distance 
substance  was  formerly  in  high  repute  as  a  from  tiie  ground ;  like  the  rest  of  the  genus  it 
medicine,  and  is  still  largely  used  by  eastern  na-  has  no  musk  sac ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  full- 
tions  and  to  some  extent  in  civilized  couDtries,  grown  hare,  of  a  glossy  ferruginous  brown  col- 
being  administered  in  the  form  of  a  piB  or  or,  lighter  along  the  back ;  throat  chin,  under 
emulsion.  Its  use  is  as  a  stimulant  and  anti-  parts,  and  inside  of  the  limbs  white ;  on  the 
spasmodic,  and  its  effects  have  been  found  hieh-  fore  part  of  the  chest  are  8  broad,  white,  radi- 
ly  beneficial,  among  other  instances,  in  dan^r-  ating  stripes,  separated  anteriorly  by  bands  of 
ous  cases  of  infantile  convulsions  caused  by  blackish  brown ;  and  a  white  line  passes  back 
spasm  of  the  intestines.  Musk  is  however  on  the  cheek  from  the  lower  lip.  It  is  com- 
cniefly  of  value  as  a  perfume ;  and  it  is  the  most  monly  called  the  mouse  deer  in  the  straits  of 
remarkable  of  substances  for  the  diffusiveness  Malacca.  It  inhabits  Java  and  Sumatra,  fre- 
and  permanence  of  its  odor.  A  whole  room  quenting  thickets  near  the  sea  shore,  and  feed- 
has  been  known  to  be  perfumed  with  it  for  80  ing  principally  on  berries  of  a  species  of  ardi- 
years,  and  no  perceptible  loss  of  weight  in  the  sia ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  when  taken  young, 
musk  was  occasioned  thereby ;  and  specimens  The  kanchil  ^T.pygnutus^  Briss.)  is  of  the  size  of 
known  to  be  100  years  old  were  as  strong  as  a  small  rabbit,  of  a  delicate  and  elegant  shape, 
the  fresh  article.  One  part  communicates  its  and  very  active ;  this  is  the  species  which, 
smell  to  more  than  8,000  parts  of  inodorous  when  pursued,  is  said  to  leap  to  the  branches 
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of  ft  tree,  bjinging  suspended  by  the  oanineB  deer,  somewhat  larger,  and  can  be  distinffoisli- 
imtil  its  enemj  has  passed  bj ;  the  flesh  is  ex-  ed  only  by  the  skil&l  hunter.  Only  one  liying 
cellent.  The  color  is  reddish  brown  on  the  species  is  known,  and  the  geographical  distri- 
bsdE,  bay  on  the  sides,  white  below,  with  8  bntion  of  this  is  not  precisely  ascertained.  It 
white  streaks  nnder  the  throat ;  it  is  common  is  very  rare  in  collections,  the  only  specimen  in 
in  the  peninsala  of  Malacca  and  the  neighbor-  the  United  Btates  being  in  the  museum  of  the 
ing  islands,  where  it  is  captured  in  tri^  or  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  sciences,  a 
by  throwing  sticks  at  the  legs  when  it  comes  stuffed  sidn  presented  by  Dr.  Kane.  It  is  said 
to  feed  on  the  sweet  potatoes  at  night ;  it  is  to  occur  fossil  at  Eschscholtz  bay  on  the  N.  W. 
very  cunning,  feigning  death  when  caught  in  a  coast.  The  boi  FaUaHi  (De  Kay)  of  North 
noose. — ^The  Ceylon  musk  (meminna  Indica^  America  and  the  fossil  oxen  found  in  Tarioua 
Gray)  is  about  17  inches  high,  an  elegant,  grace-  parts  of  the  United  States,  cominff  near  the 
ful,  and  gentle  animal,  whose  flesh  is  excellent  musk  ox,  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Leidy, 
Ibod ;  the  ground  color  is  cinereocis  olive,  spot-  under  the  name  of  hodtherium^  in  vol.  ▼.  of  the 
ted,  striped^  and  barred  with  white ;  it  lives  in  ^'  Smithsonian  Contributions,  to  Knowledge^ 
the  jun^es  of  Ceylon  and  of  India.  (1853),  as  the  A  eai9\fr€n$  and  B,  JwfnJbifr^; 
ICUSk  ox  (<yoiha9  mosehatua^  Blainv.),  a  ru-  these  probably,  he  says,  were  clothed  in  a  long 
Tninating  animal  found  in  the  arctic  regions  of  fleece,  and  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the 
America,  seeming  to  form,  as  its  generic  name  Mississippi  Just  anterior  to  the  drift  period, 
imports,  the  connecting  link  between  the  ox  The  Siberian  and  northern  European  fossUa 
ana  the  sheep.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  2-year-  probably  belong  to  the  genus  ovibot. 
M  cow,  6i  feet  from  the  nose  to  root  of  tail,  MUSKINGUM,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  interseot- 
and  weighs  about  700  lbs.,  2  or  8  times  as  much  ed  by  the  Muskingum  river  and  drained  by 
as  tiie  reindeer;  the  head  is  large,  and  sur-  Licking  river  and  other  branches;  area.  MS 
mounted  by  broad  flat  horns  in  both  sexes ;  in  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  48,878.  It  has  a  aiver^ 
the  males  the  horns  meet  on  the  median  line  of  sified  surface  and  fertile  soil,  and  contains  bitu- 
Ihe  head,  from  which  they  bend  down  on  the  miuous  coal,  iron  ore,  and  salt,  tiie  last  pro- 
dieeka,  and  then  turn  outward  and  upward,  cured  by  deep  boring  into  the  whitldi  sand- 
nrach  as  in  the  gnu ;  dull  white  and  rough  on  stone,  or  salt  rock.  The  productions  in  1850 
&e  basal  half^  they  are  smooth  and  shining  be-  were  415,847  bushels  of  wheat, .  1,144,855  of 
yond,  and  black  at  the  point ;  the  horns  of  an  Indian  com,  SI81,748  of  oats,  and  194,866  lbs. 
dd  male  measured  by  Dr.  Kane  were  2^  feet  of  wool.  There  were  6  establishments  manu- 
firom  tip  to  tip,  and  each  1|  feet  to  the  median  fafituring  189,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  20 
fine  of  the  head.  The  nose  is  very  obtuse,  with  flour  mUls,  19  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  1 
only  the  small  space  between  the  nostrils  naked;  cotton  and  8  woollen  factories,  14  tanneries,  ft 
the  ears  not  perceptible,  the  tail  concealed  by  printing  offices  issuing  1  daily,  1  tri-weekly, 
Ihe  hair,  the  legs  short,  and  the  hoofs  broad  and  and  6  weekly  newspapers,  106  churches,  1  ool- 
inflexed  at  the  tips.  The  hair  Is  so  long  that  it  lege,  and  15,800  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
almost  reaches  the  ground,  so  that  the  animal  It  is  intersected  by  the  Ohio  canal  and  the 
looks  more  like  a  laree  sheep  or  goat  than  an  ox ;  central  Ohio  railroad ;  and  the  Cincinnati,  Wie- 
the color  is  brownish  black,  more  or  less  griz-  mington,  and  Zanesville  railroad  has  its  termi- 
ded.  Hie  musk  ox  frequents'  arctic  America  nus  at  the  capital,  ZanesriUe. 
from  lat.  eo""  to  79"^  K,  and  fK>m  long.  67''  80^  MUSKINGUM,  a  river  of  Ohio,  formed  by 
W.  to  the  Pacific  coast;  though  Dr.  Kane  saw  the  junction  of  the  Walhonding  and  Tuscara- 
no  living  specimens,  the  skeletons  and  probable  was,  which  rise  in  the  N.  part  of  the  state  and 
footmarks  were  so  numerous  that  he  was  in-  unite  at  Ooshocton,  whence  it  flows  in  a  8.  E. 
dined  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  Esqui-  direction  for  about  110  m.  through  Muskingum, 
manx  that  these  animals  had  been  recent  visit-  Morgan,  and  Washin^^n  counties,  and  enters 
ors,  and  probably  migrated  from  America  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Marietta,  its  mouth  being  825 
Greenlana ;  they  are  generally  seen  in  herds  yards  wide.  At  Zanesville  it  is  obstructed  by 
of  SO  or  80,  in  rocky  barren  hmds,  and  feed  on  fiills.  Here  tiiere  is  a  canal  with  a  dam  and 
grass  and  lichens ;  the  rutting  season  is  about  the  locks.  It  Is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Dres* 
end  of  August,  and  the  young  are  bom  toward  den,  96  m.  from  its  mouth,  at  which  place  there 
the  first  of  June.  Though  the  legs  are  short,  Is  a  side  cut  to  the  Ohio  canaL 
they  run  very  fast,  and  climb  hills  and  rocks  MUSKOGEES.  See  Obxbkb. 
with  great  facility ;  they  are  difficult  to  aporoach  MUSKB  AT  (i^er  ttbethieus,  Guv.),  an  Amer- 
except  by  the  conoealea  hunter ;  the  males  are  lean  rodent,  the  only  species  of  its  genus^ 
irascible,  and  often  dangerous  when  slightly  well  known  fop  its  aquatic  habits;  it  is  also 
wounded ;  the  flesh,  when  fat,  is  well  tasted,  oaUed  musquash,  musx  beaver,  and  ondatra. 
hat  when  lean  smells  strongly  of  musk,  as  does  The  dentition  is :  incisors  },  and  molars  Jzf,  in 
the  whole  animal,  whence  its  name ;  the  hair  aU  16  teeth.  The  body  is  rat-like,  the  head  and 
Is  long  and  fine,  and,  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  neck  short ;  the  eyes  and  ears  very  small,  the 
sufficient  quantity,  would  be  useful  in  the  arts;  latter  having  no  special  arrangement  except 
flie  skin  is  made  into  articles  of  dress  by  the  their  dense  for  to  exclude  the  water ;  the  upper 
Eagnimaiiz.  The  tracks  made  by  this  animal  lip  not  cleft,  and  hairy  between  the  teeth  and 
ktbe  aaow  are  niiich  like  those  of  the  rein-  nose ;  lips  thick  and  fleshy;  nose  thick  and  ob- 
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tnse ;  6  horizontal  rows  of  whiskers,  with  some  traps,  or  in  steel  traps  placed  jns^  onder  water 
over  the  eye  and  nnderthe  chin ;  the  legs  short,  and  haited  with  sweet  apples  or  parsnips ;  they 
and  the  thighs  bid  in  the  body ;  the  claws  com-  are  often  dug  ont  of  their  holes,  hunted  by  dogs, 
pressed  and  incmred,  the  8d  toe  the  longest  on  and  speared  in  their  nests.  Like  the  common 
the  fore  feet  and  the  4th  on  the  hind  feet ;  the  rat,  they  are  omnivorous,  feedins  on  grasses, 
hind  feet  appear  slightly  twisted,  the  inner  edge  roots,  vegetables,  mussels  and  other  mollnska^ 
posterior  to  the  outer,  by  which  the  animal  can  fruits,  and  even  flesh ;  they  are  injurious  rather 
^^  feather  the  oar"  when  the  foot  is  brought  for-  from  diggitig  under  embankments  and  under- 
irard  in  swimming  ;  all  the  feet  are  partly  mininff  meadows  than  from  destroying  vegeta* 
webbed,  naked  below,  covered  with  short  hairs  tion  either  in  field  or  garden ;  great  numbers 
above,  and  have  their  edges  more  or  less  mar-  are  killed  by  lynxes^  foxes,  owls,  and  other  ra- 
^ed  with  bristly  fringes ;  the  tall  is  f  as  lonff  pacious  mammals  and  birds.  They  are  very 
as  the  body,  compresMd,  2-edged  at  the  end,  prolific,  bringing  forth  4  to  6  young  at  a  time, 
scaly,  with  short  tliin  hair;  the  fore  feet  are  4-  8  times  a  year;  they  have  a  strong  musky  odor, 
toed,  with  a  wa^^like  thumb,  and  the  hind  feet  which  to  most  persons  is  less  offensive  than 
5-toed.  The  head  and  body  are  from  18  to  15  that  of  the  mink,  and  far  less  so  than  that  of 
inches  long,  and  the  tail  9  or  10  inches;  the  the  skunk;  the  flesh  is  considered  palatable  in 
general  color  is  ruddy  brown  above,  darker  on  some  localities,  though  it  is  generally  very  £git. 
the  back,  and  cinereous  beneath ;  some  speci-  MUSLIN,  a  thin  kind  of  cotton  cloth  with 
mens  are  very  dark  brown ;  the  long  hair  is  a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  The  name  is  de- 
fine, compact,  and  silky,  with  coarser  hairs  in-  rived  fi*om  the  town  of  Mosul  in  Asia,  where  it 
termingled,  especially  above.  The  dentition  is  is  said  to  have  been  originally  manufactured, 
arviooline,  but  the  characters  of  the  feet  and  The  flrst  importation  of  the  article  into  Eng- 
taU,  ihe  larger  size,  and  the  great  expansion  of  land  from  India  was  in  1670,  and  in  1690  it 
the  tempord  bones  over  the  head,  are  sufficient  was  manufactured  both  in  England  and  France, 
to  distinguish  it.  It  is  more  extensively  dis-  The  muslins  produced  now  by  machinery  in 
tributed  over  North  America  than  the  beaver,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
but,  unlike  the  latter,  does  not  disappear  at  the  land,  rival  in  fineness  of  texture  and  beauty 
approach  of  civilization ;  it  is  found  from  the  of  finish  those  woven  in  the  hand  looms  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Rio  Grande  East. 

to  arctic  America,  even  on  the  N.  W.  coast ;  it  MUSONTCTS,  Oahts  Bttfub,  a  Boman  stoic 

is  strictly  an  American  animal,  the  skins  oh*  philosopher,    who   lived  in  the  Ist  century 

tained  from  Eamtchatka  having  been  procured  A.  D.    Nero  banished  him  to  Gyarus  in  66, 

from  the  tribes  on  the  American  side  of  Beh*  under  pretence  of  his  having  been  a  party  to 

ring's  straits ;  fortunately  for  the  rice  planter,  it  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  On  the  death  of  Nero  he 

is  not  found  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Carolina,  returned  from  exile,  and  when  Antonius  Primus, 

Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  though  it  ex-  the  general  of  Vespasian,  was  advancing  against 

tends  much  fhrther  south.    Its  favorite  localitv  Bome,  he  Joined  the  embassy  sent  by  Y  itellins 

is  a  grassy  marsh  or  bank  of  a  lake  or  sluggish  to  make  terms  with  his  enemies.    After  the 

stream ;  nocturnal  in  habit,  it  is  occasionally  downfall  of  Vitellius  he  became  reconciled  to 

seen  in  the  daytime  swimming  a  stream  or  Vespasian,  who  suffered  him  to  remain  in  Bome. 

diving  into  the  mouth  of  its  hole ;  awkward  on  The  only  edition  of  the  extant  fragments  of  his 

land,  it  is  an  excellent  swimmer  and  diver,  and  works  is  that  of  Peerlkamp  (Haartem,  1822). 

very  lively  and  playful  in  the  water ;  it  often  MUSPBATT,  Jaicbs   SHsniBAir,  a  British 

swims  16  or  20  yanls  under  water.    The  bui^  chemist,  bom  in  Dublin,  March  8,  1821.    He 

rows  are  made  in  banks  skirting  streams,  the  removed  at  an  early  age  to  Liverpool,  where  his 

entrances  being  under  water,  thence  leading  up-  Ceither  established  a  hu^  diemicai  manufactory, 

ward  above  the  highest  freshets;  their  winter  and  while  at  school  showed  a  predilection  for 

galleries  often  extend  40  or  50  feet  from  the  the  study  of  chemistry.    At  the  age  of  18  he 

water,  the  central  part  containing  the  nests  travelled  through  France  and  Germany,  and 

made  of  dried  reeds  and  grasses;  in  swamps  subsequently  studied  in  the  laboratory  of  Pro- 

and  marshy  lands  they  sometimes  raise  mounds  fessor  Graham  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  acoom- 

of  sticks,  twigs,  and  leaves  from  2  to  4  feet  panied  to  London.  Before  reaching  the  age  of 

above  the  surface,  in  which  are  their  grassy  17  he  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  intrusted 

beds  large  enough  to  accommodate  several  am-  with  the  chemicil  department  in  a  large  mann- 

mals ;  the  entrance  to  these  is  also  under  water,  fiicturing  establishment  in  Manchester,  and  he 

the  snr&oe  of  which  they  take  care  shall  not  be  also  published  a  lecture  on  chloride  of  lime, 

entirely  frozen.    The  fur  was  once  in  great  de>  After  an  attempt  to  embark  in  business  in 

mand  for  hats,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  America,  by  which  he  lost  money,  he  repaired 

skins  were  annuaUy  exported  for  this  purpose  in  1848  to  Giessen  and  became  a  pupil  of  Liebig, 

to  Europe ;  their  value  is  now  only  10  to  25  under  whom  for  the  next  two  years  he  appliM 

cents  each,  as  they  are  used  chiefiy  for  cheap  himself  indefatigably  to  the  study  of  ^e  high- 

furs ;  the  animal,  however,  is  generally  killed  er  branches  of  chemistry.    His  first  original  p&> 

when  possible,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  per  of  importance  was  one  on  the  sulphites, 

dams  and  embankments.    They  are  not  at  all  published  in  Liebig  and  WOhler's  Amuuen,  in 

canning,  and  may  be  caught  in  ordinary  box  which  he  proved  the  analogy  between  the  sol* 
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phites  and  the  earbonates,  "  a  discovery/^  ao-  the  foot  is  small,  cjlindrical,  grooved,  with 
cording  to  Berzelius,  **  overlooked  by  all  pre-  many  retractile  muscles  and  a  large  silky  byssna 
viona  investigators,"  and  which  procnred  him  divided  to  its  base ;  the  shell  is  longitudinal 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.    In  con-  and  snbtriangolar,  with  the  beaks  terminal  and 
ionotion  with  Dr.  Hoftnann  he  subsequently  pointed,  dark-colored  and  shininff.    The  com- 
dlsoovered  the  important  organic  bases,  tolm-  mon  salt  water  mussel  (Mi  edulu,  Linn.)  is  from 
dine  and  nitranilme.    While  at  Giessen  he  1  to  2^  inches  long  and  1  inch  broad,  of  a 
edited  Plaitner's  ^'  Treatise  on  the  Blowpipe,"  greenish  black  color  externally  and  purplish 
vith  many  valuable  additions.    Between  1845  and  bluish  white  within.    This  species  is  ea- 
and  1847  he  travelled  over  Europe,  returning  teemed   as   food   in   Europe ;    they   lie   to- 
in  the  latter  year  to  Qiessen,  where  he  discov-  gether  in  large  beds  uncovered  at  low  water, 
ered  several  remarkable  bodies  produced  from  and  are  more  widely  spread  and  more  easiJ^ 
the  solpho-oyanides  of  ethyle  and  methyle.  obtained  than  the  oyster ;  they  are  most  es- 
In  1848  he  returned  to  England,  was  married  teemed  in  autunm,  as  in  the  spring  or  spawn- 
k>  Mias  Soaan  Guahman,  an  American  aotresa^  ing  season  they  are  apt  to  disarrange  delicate 
and  soon  after  founded  a  college  of  chemistry  stomachs  and  to  produce  a  cutaneous  eruption; 
in  Liverpool,  of  which  he  was  appointed  the  thousands  of  bushels  are  annually  obtained  for 
director.     In  1854,  at  the  request  of  a  publish-  food  and  bait  for  deep  sea  fisheries,  affording 
JDg  house  in  Glai^w,  he  commenoea  a  dio-  employment  for  hundreds  of  women  and  chil- 
tionaiy  of  chemistry,  published  in  Europe  and  dren,  especially  along  the  frith  of  Forth ;  they 
America  in  parte,  reacning  a  circulation  of  up-  anchor  themselves  very  firmly  to  rooks  and 
ward  of  60,000  copies;  it  was  completed  in  stones  by  the  hornv  threads  of  the  byssui^ 
1860  (2  To]&  royal  8vo.).    It  was  translated  directed  by  means  of  the  foot,  and  attached  by 
into  Gennan  and  French,  and  the  number  of  their  broad  disk-shaped  extremities.    The  com* 
subscribers  in  those  countries  exceeded  20,000.  mon  mussel  of  New  England  (JT.  harealit^  Lam.), 
ffis  remaining  works  are :  ^^  Outlines  of  Quali-  by  some  considered  the  same  as  the  last  speciesi 
tstive  Ajialysis  for  Students;"  papers  on  the  is  eaten,  fresh  and  pickled,  in  some  parts  of  the 
selewites ;  on  carmufellio  acid,  a  new  acid  from  country,  but  is  more  commonly  used  for  bait 
cloves;  on  the  influences  of  chemistry. on  the  or  manure.    The  forms  of  these  shells  are  very 
snimaL,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdom,  iso,  various,  from  accidental  distortions  or  from  the 
ICUSQUASH.    See  Mubkbat.  8h^>e  of  the  cavities  and  crevices  in  which  they 
ICnSSGHENBROEE,  Pietbb  vAir,  a  Dutch  are  commonly  wedged.    Several  other  species 
mathematician  and  natural  philosoi^er,  bom  are  described. — ^Another  shell,  conunonly  called 
in  Leyden,  March  14,  1692,  died  there,  Sept  mussel  by  the  fishermen,  is  the  allied  genua 
19, 1761.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  modiola  (Lam.),  known  in  Europe  as  the  horse 
of  Leyden,  and  in  1717  formed  an  intimacy  mussel.     Our  common  species  (Mi  modioku^ 
with  'sGravesande,  with  whom  he  pursued  a  Turton)  is  from  4^  to  6  inches  lon|r  And  from 
coDUBon  course  of  study,  and  who  subsequent-  2i  to  3  inches  wide ;  th.e  shell  is  thick,  coarse, 
ly  eo6perated  with  him  in  introdudng  the  and  rough,  with  the  beaks  subterminal;  the 
Hewtonian  system  of  philosophy  into  Hoi-  color  externally  is  chestnut  or  dark  brown- 
land,    la  1718  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  pearly  within.    It  inhabits  deep  water,  attach- 
of  medicine,  and  soon  after  visited  England  fcMr  ing  itself  very  firmly  to  rocks,  from  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  seeing  Newton  and  making  torn  in  great  numbers  during  violent  storms : 
himself  acquainted  with  his  system.    In  1710  it  is  almost  always  more  or  less  distorted,  and 
he  was  appointed  professor  <^  philosophy  and  has  sea  weed  or  some  parasite  attached  to  it ; 
mathematios  and  professor  extra(»rdinary  of  though  too  tough  for  food,  it  makes  exceUent  bait 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Doesburg,  which  for  Sod  aod  other  deep  sea  fishes,  but  is  very 
he  resigned  in  1728  for  the  chair  of  philoaophy  difficult  to  obtain  when  wanted.    Other  spe- 
and  m^ematics  at  Utrecht    Here  he  remain*  <nes  live  in  brackish  water ;  some  in  Europe  are 
ed  until  1739,  reftising  in  the  mean  time  a  pro-  said  to  burrow  and  make  a  nest  of  sand  and 
finsorship  at  €K>ttingen,  and  about  1740  ao-  fragments  of  shells. — ^The  fresh  water  mussel 
eepted  the  diair  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  (ovMdim)  and  river  mussel  (tmto)  are  dimyarian^ 
which  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of  his  with  a  lar^  foot  not  byssiferous  in  the  adult ; 
life.    Hia  works  contain  many  original  re-  the  hinge  is  toothed.  The  A,^umaHU$  (GaiM) 
searchee  in   experimental   physics,  and   are  has  a  thin,  inequilateral  shell,  grassy  green  ex- 
among  the  earliest  expositions  of  the  Newtonian  temally  and  lilac-tinted  white  within,  and  at- 
I^iloaophy ;  the  coheeion  of  bodies,  the  phos-  tains  a  length  of  4^  inches ;  it  \b  common  ut 
pfaoreecent  properties  which  many  bodies  ac-  mill  ponds  and  sluggish  streams.    Many  oUier 
quire  firmn  exposure  to  light,  magnetism,  capil-  species  of  this  genus,  and  of  wUo  and  allied 
lary  attraction,  and  the  size  of  the  earth  being  genera  in  North  America,  have  been  specially 
among  the  subjects  most  sucoesafolly  treated,  described  by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea.    Some  of  the  uniol^ 
MUSSEL,  a  well  known   lameUibranchiate  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  produce 
bivalve  mi^nak  of  the  genus  myUhu  (Linn.),  very  fine  pearls,  and  a  short  time  since  there 
ft  bdongs  to  the  dimyarian  group,  or  those  was  a  general  pearl  hunting  in  many  parts  of  the 
having  two  addactor  muscles,  the  anterior  being  United  States,  which  resulted  lu  tbe  finding 
■aaH;  the  maatle  has  a  distinct  anal  orifice;  of  a  few  valuable  specimens  after  an  immense 
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amount  of  generally  nnprofitable  labor.  The  and  partly  in  1847,  and  in  Oonteg  comprisinff 
pearl  mnssel  of  Europe  (^.m<i9V^^t/^<'''^^iiui.)  Mimt  Perimm,  Hutoire  cPun  tnerle  blancy  ana 
Las  long  been  famoas  for  the  ornamental  ezore-  £a  mouehe  (1854).  Among  his  best  novelettes 
tions  found  in  its  shell,  some  of  which  have  been  are  Brnmeline  and  Margot,  He  was  less  snooeaa- 
of  rare  beanty,  large  size,  and  great  valne —  fhl  as  a  dramatist ;  several  of  his  tiieatrioal 
'*  not  orient  pearls,  bnt  pale  and  wan."  pieces,  however,  partionlarly  Uh  eapriee  (8d 
MUSSET,  Louis  Ohablbs  Alfred  db,  a  ed.,  Paris,  1848),  i7n«/at^f ^r^reZtfri^n  (1848), 
French  poet,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  11, 1810,  died  and  72  faut  gu'une  porU  wit  outerie  ou  fermeS 
there,  May  1, 1857.  His  father  was  M.  Mnsset-  (1851),  were  received  with  great  favor.  A 
Pathey,  a  government  employee,  known  by  his  number  of  his  dramatic  compositions  are  indnd- 
Bistaire dela  vie  et  le» outrages de  J.  J,  Bovm-  ed  in  his  ComHiei  et  praverbei  (Paris,  184(K 
Mau  (28  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828-'6).  Alfred  Mns-  1848,  and  1851).— Paul  Edmb  db,  brother  of 
set  attended  the  college  Henri  IV.,  where  the  the  preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  7,  1804,  is 
duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Lonis  Philippe,  was  the  author  of  many  sncoes^l  novels,  as  Zauinm 
among  his  classmates.  He  is  said  to  have  written  (1885),  Anne  de  BoUyn  (1886),  Lei  nuite  Ita- 
a  tragedy  as  early  as  1826,  and  in  1828  received  Uennes  (1848),  and  Jean  le  trouveur  (1840).  His 
a  prize  for  a  Latin  dissertation  on  the  **  Motives  Femmee  de  la  rigenee  is  regarded  as  one  of  hia 
of  Human  Judgment."  He  alternated  for  some  best  productions,  and  has  passed  through  several 
time  between  the  studies  of  medicine,  law,  and  editions  (4th  ed.,  1858).  He  has  also  published 
art,  and  was  for  a  short  period  attached  to  a  a  great  number  of  novelettes  in  the  Sevue  de$ 
banking  house,  but  was  eventually  encouraged  dmix  mondeey  and  in  1846  a  translation  of  Gob- 
in  his  predilection  for  literature  by  intercourse  zi^s  memoirs  in  the  National  newspaper.  In 
with  Charles  Nodier  and  Victor  Hugo.  His  1848  he  became  the  dramatic  critic  of  that 
first  work.  Lea  eontee  d^Eepagne  et  d'ltalie  (1880),  journal.  His  comedies  La  repanehe  de  Latunm 
revealed  his  poetic  talent,  and  excited  mudi  (1856),  and  Christine^  roi  de  StUde  (1857),  ex- 
attention  and  comment  on  account  of  the  un-  hibit  talent,  but  are  deficient  in  dramatic  effect, 
bridled  utterances  of  a  fantastic  and  erotic  ima-  MUSSULMAN  and  MOSLEM,  conruptions 
gination.  His  next  important  production,  Z^  of  the  Arabic  mt£«Zm  (pi.  mialtmtn),  ^^  resigned 
9peet<iele  dans  unfauteuil  (1888),  consisted  of  a  to  GU>d,"  which  signifies  a  Mohammedan.  The 
tragical  poem  (La  coupe  et  lee  lioree\  a  graoefbl  proper  plural  of  Mussulman  is  Mussulmans, 
comedy  or  imhroglio  (A  quoi  rStent  lei  jeunee  MUSTARD  (It  mottarda),  the  pulverized 
fiUes  f)y  and  a  kind  of  Byronic  narrative  in  verse  seeds  of  the  etnapis  alba  or  white  mustard,  and 
(iV^am^una),  containing  eloquent  lines  addressed  the  S.  niger  or  black  mustard.  The  name  is 
to  the  Tyrolese,  which  were  regarded  by  his  also  applied  to  the  plants  themselves,  which 
admirers  as  the  most  classical  production  of  belong  to  the  natural  order  erucifera.  Both 
the  romantic  school.  More  perhaps  than  any  species  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  and 
of  his  contemporaries  he  embodied  in  his  effu-  are  cultivated  in  gardens  in  America.  The 
sions  morbid  and  skeptical  views  of  life,  which  plants  are  annuals,  and  grow  to  a  height  of  8 
mar  to  some  extent  the  beauty  of  his  exquisite  or  4  feet,  with  spreading  branches ;  they  fiower 
poem  Bolla  (1885),  and  of  his  Lettree  d*un  wyor  in  the  month  of  June.  The  seed  vessels  of  the 
geur  and  Confeeaymed^unenfant  du  n^2«(1886),  black  mustard  are  smooth,  those  of  the  white 
which  latter  he  published  after  a  tour  in  Italy  rough  and  hairy.  The  se^  of  the  former  are 
in  company  with  George  Sand.  Among  the  small,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  inodorous  when 
poems  which  he  published  in  the  Reicue  dee  whole,  but  when  powdered  and  mixed  with 
deux  mondes  from  1835  to  1840,  his  ode  to  water  give  a  strong  penetrating  odor  and  a 
Malibran,  his  Nuits^  Lettre  d  Lamartiney  and  sharp  burning  taste ;  those  of  the  latter  are 
L'eapoir  en  Dieu  were  most  admired.  During  larger,  of  a  yellow  color  and  less  pungent 
the  political  complications  in  1840  he  answered  taste.  The  flour  of  mustard  is  obtained  by 
Becker^s  German  war  song  in  regard  to  the  Rhine  crushing  and  sifting  both  kinds  of  seeds,  which 
with  a  poem  entitled  None  fa/vans  ett,  voire  are  mixed  together  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
Ehin  AUemand.  The  influence  of  the  duke  of  sifting  yields  what  is  callea  the  impure  flour 
Orleans  had  procured  for  him  the  office  of  of  mustard,  the  second  sifting  the  pure  floor 
librarian  in  the  miaistry  of  the  interior;  and  of  mustard;  the  residue  in  the  sieve  is  called 
he  commemorated  the  death  of  that  prince  in  dressings.  Several  peculiar  chemical  com* 
1842  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  poems.  He  pounds  have  been  extracted  from  the  seeds  of 
was  deprived  of  his  office  after  the  revolution  black  mustard,  among  which  are  an  acid  called 
of  1848,  but  was  restored  to  it  after  the  estab-  myronic,  containing  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and 
lishment  of  the  empire  (1852),  with  the  title  myrosine,  which  is  analogous  to  emulsine, 
of  reader  to  the  empress,  and  also  succeed-  the  albuminous  constituent  of  almonds.  These, 
ed  Dupaty  as  a  member  of  the  academy.  His  when  mixed  together  in  cold  or  warm  water, 
Poesiee  eompUtee  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847-^9)  com-  cause  the  development  of  the  volatile  oil  of 
prise  most  of  his  poetical  productions  up  to  mustard,  to  whicn  the  peculiar  properties  of 
that  period.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  mustard  are  due.  As  heat,  alcohol,  and  acida 
novelettes  and  tales,  most  of  which  were  first  cause  the  myrosine  to  coagulate,  and  thus  pre- 
published  in  the  Betue  den  deux  mondee  and  vent  the  formation  of  the  volatile  oil,  the  uae 
Constitutionnel,  and  afterward  collected  in  1846  of  hot  water  should  be  avoided  in  the  mixing  of 
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xmutaid.    A  fixed  oil  of  mustard  Is  obtained  ing,  hia  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed 

from  the  dreesiiiffs,  whioh  is  mixed  with  rape  gtdltj  of  a  revolt  or  mutiny  and  felony."    The 

and  other  oils.    In  medicine  the  whole  seeds  same  statute  provides  for  endeavors  and  con- 

of  mnrtard  are  sometimes  used  as  a  cathartic,  spiracies  to  excite  mutiny.    In  construction  of 

and  pounded  or  broken  as  an  emetic.   The  flour  tne  act  it  has  been  held  that  mere  disobedience 

of  mustard  is  especially  convenient  where  an  of  orders  by  one  or  two  of  the  seamen,  with- 

emelac  is  suddenly  required,  as  in  cases  of  poi-  out  any  attempt  to  excite  a  general  resistance 

scHiing,  having   a  very  speedy  effect     The  or  disobedience,  and  insolent  conduct  or  Ian- 

quantity  given  is  a  large  teaspoonfhl.     The  guage  toward  the  master  or  violence  to  his  per- 

powder  18  invaluable  as  a  rubefacient,  and  mix-  son,  if  unaccompanied  by  other  acta  showing 

ed  with  water  is  often  applied  in  the  form  of  an  intention  to  subvert  his  authority  as  mastery 

a  cataplasm,  acting  speedily  and  powerfully,  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of 

though  great  care  diould  be  taken  that  it  does  endeavoring  to  excite  mutiny.    An  indictment 

not  remain  on  too  long,  as  vedcation  with  ul-  for  this  crime,  it  is  said,  must  set  forth  a  con- 

eeration  may  be  the  result    If  a  very  speedy  federacy  of  at  least  two  of  the  men  to  refuse  to 

effect  be  not  required,  an  equal  portion  of  do  farther  duty,  and  to  resist  the  lawftd  com- 

wfaeat  flour  or  rye  meal  may  be  mixed  with  mands  of  the  officers.    The  offence  of  making 

the  mustard.     The  oil  of  mustard  is  also  a  a  revolt  was  by  the  act  of  April,  I7fl0,  punish- 

powerfol  rubefiicient,  and  has  been  given  in-  able  by  death.    By  the  act  of  1885,  now  in 

tenudly  in  cases  of  colic,  but  an  over-dose  is  force,  it  is  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding 

extremely  poisonous. — ^Mustard  was  used  by  1^,000,  and  oy  imprisonment  and  confinement 

the  aneients  only  as  a  medicine,  and  is  spoken  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  10  years,  ao- 

of  bj  Theophrastus,  Galen,  and  others,  by  the  cording  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the 

name  of  motv.    Its  use  as  a  condiment  is  spoken  offence ;  while  attempts  to  excite  a  mutiny  are 

of  by  Shakespeare  in  the  **  Taming  of  the  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or  by 

Shrew,"  act  4,  'scene  8,  though  it  does  not  miprisonment  not  exceeding  5  years,  or  by 

lean  to  have  become  common  until  the  time  of  both.    Mutinous  conduct  in  the  army  and  navy 

George  L    Its  adulteration  is  largely  practised  is  provided  for  by  tiie  acts  of  April  10,  1806, 

in  Groat  Britain — so  much  so,  that  a  special  and  of  April  28,  1800.    By  the  former,  *^  any 

CBtahlidunent  is  now  provided  at  Deptford  for  officer  or  soldier  who  shall  begin,  excite,  cause, 

supplying  the  royal  navy  with  the  pure  article,  or  join  in  any  mutiny  or  sedition,  in  any  troop 

The  sabstanoes  used  for  its  sophistication  are  or  company  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 

chiefly  flour,  turmeric,  and  gypsum,  turmeric  or  in  any  party,  post,  detachment,  or  guard, 

improving  the  color,  and  also  being  a  cheap  shall  suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as 

Bubetitnte.    The  plant  spoken  of  as  mustard  in  by  a  court  martial  shall  be  inflicted."    Under 

the  New  Testament  seems  to  have  been  a  dif-  the  latter,  "  if  any  person  in  the  navy  shall 

ferent  plant  from  our  mustard.    The  3.  Per-  make,  or  attempt  to  make,  any  mutinous  as- 

Mo,  a  native  of  Syria  belonging  to  the  genus  sembly,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  by  a 

Sabai^froy  is,  it  is  thought,  the  true  mustard  court  martial,  suffer  death." 

tree  of  the  New  Testament  in  whose  branches  MUTTRA,  a  British  district  of  the  N.  W. 

the  fowls  of  the  air  could  find  shelter.  provinces,  Hindostan,  between  lat  2*1**  14'  and 

MUTINY  (Fr.  mutin,  refractory,  stubborn ;  §7°  58'  N.,  and  long.  77**  20'  and  78**  84'  E. ; 

MifltMr,  to  rise  in  frms).    A  centurv  ago,  the  area,  1,607  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  862,909,  of 

word  mutiny  was,  as  we  learn  from  lexicogra-  whom  about  70,000  were  Mohammedans.    The 

phera,  often  used  in  describing  insurrection  or  principal  river  is  the  Jumna,  which  fiows  for 

sedition  in  <nvil  society ;  but  it  is  now  applied  95  m.  within  or  along  the  boundaries  of  the 

exdusivdy  to  certain  offences  by  sailors  and  district,  but  is  not  navigable  in  this  part  of  its 

soldiers.    Properly  U  is  the  act  of  numbers  in  course  except  during  the  wet  season.    The  sur- 

reelslance  of  authority ;  but  by  statutes,  cer-  &ce  of  tiie  district  is  almost  uniformly  level,  and 

tain  acts  of  individuals  are  declared  to  be  the  soil  ofvarious  qualities,  but  generally  fertile. 

mutiny.    The  act  of  congress  of  March  8, 1885,  The  dimate  is  extremely  hot  in  spring,  but 

defines  mntiny  or  revolt  in  the  following  Ian-  tempered  a  little  in  summer  by  the  periodical 

guage :  ^  U  any  one  or  more  of  the  crew  of  rains.    Wheat,  barley,  millet,  pulse,  oil  seeds, 

any  American  Ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  opium  are 

or  on  any  other  waters  within  the  maritime  produced.    The  district  was  ceded  to  the  East 

and    admiralty   jurisdiction    of   the    United  India  company  by  the  Mahrattas  in  1808. — 

States,  shall  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  with  Muitba,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district  is 

force  or  by  fraud,  threats,  or  otiher  intimida-  situated  on  the  right  ^W.)  bank  of  the  Jumna, 

tiona,  usurp  the  command  of  such  ship  or  ves-  97  m.  S.  £.  from  Delhi ;  pop.  65,749.    It  is  pio- 

sel  from  the  master  or  other  lawful  command-  turesquely  built  on  high  ground  in  the  forni  of 

ing  <^cer  thereof;   or  deprive  him  of  his  a  crescent,  and  was  once  well  fortified.    Flights 

aothorily  and  oommand  on  board  thereof;  or  of  stone  steps,  or  ghauts,  adorned  with  temples, 

resist  or  prevent  him  in  the  fr^e  and  lawful  lead  down  to  the  river,  which  is  accounted  sa- 

ozercise  thereof;  or  transfer  such  authority  cred  by  the  Hindoos,  and  every  day  crowds  of 

And  command  to  any  other  person  not  legally  devotees  frequent  its  banks  to  perform  their 

mtitiei  thereto ;  every  such  person  so  onend-  religioua  rites.    The  streets  are  steep,  narrow, 
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«Dd  dirty,  and  Tendered  more  diffiotdt  by  deep  al  Teacher  "  ^1880) ;  "  The  Toang  Maiden  ^ 
ravines  which  run  through  the  town.  There  (IS^O),  which  nas  passed  through  10  editions; 
are  some  striking  ruui^  buildings,  among  '* Man  a  Soul"  (1842);  ** The  Fireside"  (1849); 
which  is  a  fort,  having  on  its  roof  an  observa-  tracts  for  the  American  Unitariau  association ; 
tory  with  astronomic^  instruments.  One  of  three  lectures  before  the  American  institute  of 
the  most  beautiful  edifices  is  a  temple  and  instruction ;  a  "  Lecture  on  Books  and  Bead- 
dwelling  house  together,  built  by  a  former  ing"  before  the  young  men  of  Concord,  N.  H. ; 
treasurerof  the  state  of  Gwalior,  and  approach-  and  reports  on  common  schools  and  Bunday 
ed  through  a  richly  carved  gateway.  The  Brit-  schools,  beside  many  sermons  and  essays, 
ish  have  extensive  cantonments  about  a  mile  MTOALE  (now  Sanuum),  a  mountain  in  the 
distant.  Muttra  is  held  in  great  reverence  by  south  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  the  W.  ex- 
the  Hindoos  as  the  birthplace  of  Krishna,  and  tremity  of  Mount  Mesogis,  and  runs  out  into 
is  overrun  with  sacred  monkeys,  bulls,  pare*  the  sea  in  a  promontory  called  Mycale  or  Tro- 
quets,  and  peacocks,  which  are  fed  and  pro-  gylium  (now  Gape  S.  Maria),  directly  opposite 
tected,  but  aQowed  to  go  at  large  in  the  streets.  Samos,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
"Die  wealth  and  importance  of  the  place  were  f  of  a  mile  in  width.  This  strait  was  the  soene 
formerly  much  greater  than  at  present.  Mah-  of  the  great  naval  victory  of  tiie  Greeks  under 
moud  of  Ghuznee  sacked  it  in  1017,  and  carried  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus  over  the  Persian 
off  or  destroyed  an  enormous  amount  of  treas-  fleet,  Sept.  25,  479  B.  C.  On  the  K.  side  of 
ore.  Among  other  rich  specimens  of  handi-  the  promontory  was  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
craft,  he  found  5  idols  of  gold  with  eyes  of  ru-  where  the  Panionic  festival  of  the  Ionian  oon- 
bies,  and  100  idols  of  silver,  each  as  large  as  a  federacy  was  held.  On  or  near  the  promontory, 
camel  could  carry.  At  the  conmiencement  of  there  appears  to  have  been  a  city  of  the  same 
the  present  century  the  town  was  taken  by  name. 

Sindia,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  French  adven-  MYGEN^  or  Mtoxsts,  a  city  of  ancient 

turer  Perron ;  and  in  1803  it  was  occupied  by  Greece,  situated  on  a  rocky  hill  at  the  N.  £. 

the  British  troops,  and  soon  afterward  ceded  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Argos.    It  is  said  to 

to  the  East  India  company  by  the  treaty  of  have  been  founded  by  Perseus,  and  its  massive 

Seijee  Anjengaum.  walls  were  deemed  the  work  of  the  (Dydops. 

MJJZIaNO^  GiBOLAifo,  an  Italian  painter  and  It  was  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pelopidsa, 

architect,  born  in  Acquafredda,  near  Brescia,  and  during  the  reign  of  Asamemnon  was  con* 

in  1528,  died  in  Rome  in  1590  or  1592.    He  sidered  the  principal  city  of  Greece.    fVom  the 

established  himself  in  Bome  about  the  middle  period  of  the  Dorian  conquest  its  impbrtanoe 

of  the  16tii  century,  and  became  known  as  a  declined ;  but  it  still  maintained  its  independ- 

landscape  painter.    His  historical  pieces  were  ence,  and  in  the  Persian  war  contributed  its 

also  popular,  and  one  of  them,  a  *^  Besurrection  quota  of  troops.    This  brought  upon  it  the 

of  Lazarus,^!  painted  for  the  church  of  Sta.  enmity  of  the  otJier  Argives,  who  in  468  B.  O. 

Maria  Maggiore,  was  highly  commended  by  laid  siege  to  Mycene,  reduced  it  by  famine,  and 

Michel  Angelo,  who  called  Muziano  one  of  the  destroyed  it.    It  was  never  rebuilt,  but  its  re- 

greatest  masters  of*  the  age.    The  churches  of  mains,  near  the  modem  village  of  Kharvati,  are 

ome  and  other  Italian  cities  contain  many  among  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  of  the 

fine  works  by  him  in  oil  and  fresco ;  and  there  is  antiquities  of  Greece.    Part  of  the  walls  of  the 

also  a  celebrated  "Ohrist  Washing  the  Feet  of  acropolts,  to  the  height  in  some  places  of  15  or 

his  DiscipW  in  the  cathedral  of  Bheims,  which  20  feet,  are  still  standing,  And  at  their  K.  W. 

has  been   engraved  by  Desplaces.    He  was  angle  may  yet  be  seen  the  great  entrance  to  the 

almost  equally  celebrated  as  a  mosaic  worker,  fortress,  styled  the  "  gate  of  lions**  from  the 

Bib  chief  architectural  work  is  the  chapel  of  two  lions  sculptured  in  the  stone  above.    The 

Gregory  XHI.  in  St.  Peter^s.    He  was  instru-  most  remarkable  of  its  other  antiquities  is  the 

mental  in  founding  the  academy  of  St  Luke  at  subterranean  vault  commonly  called  "  the  treas- 

Bome,  the  brief  for  the  establishment  of  which  ury  of  Atreus,"  consisting  of  two  (Cambers, 

be  procured  from  Gregory  XIII.    Many  of  his  the  larger  of  which  is  of  conical  form,  40  feet 

drawings  and  pictures  have  been  engraved.  high  and  50  feet  broad,  and  has  beside  its  door- 

MUZZEYy  Artxmas  Bowkbs,  an  American  way  two  columns  with  arabesque  omamenta. 

clergyman  and   author,  bom   in   Lexington,  MYCONI(anc.lfyMmttf),  an  island  of  Greece. 

Mass.,  Sept.  21,  1802.    He  was  graduated  at  in  the  MgsbOJi  sea,  one  of  the  Gydades,  and 

Harvard  college  in  1824,  and  at  the  Cambridge  lyine  E.  of  Delos  and  N.  of  ^axos,  about  10 

divinity  school  in  1828,  and  was  ordained  pas-  m.  long  and  6  m.  wide :  pop.  about  6,000. 

tor  of  the  Unitarian  society  in  Framingham,  Its  highest  summit  has  two  peaks,  whence 

Mass.,  June  10,  1880.    He  resigned  this  posi-  Pliny  calls  it  dinuuttcs.    Com,  wine,  cotton, 

tion  in  May,  1883,  and  became  pastor  succes-  and  figs  are  produced.    In  ancient  times  it  was 

sively  of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Cambridge-  famous  for  tne  number  of  bald  persons  among 

port,  Jan.  1,  1884 ;  Lee  street,  Cambridge,  in  its  inhabitants. 

July,  1846 ;  Concord,  K.  H.,  in  March,  1864 ;  MYEBS,  Peteb  Hamilton,    an  Americaa 

and  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1857.    He  novelist,  born  in  Herkimer,  Herkimer  co.,  1^. 

has  published  "The   Young  Man^s   Friend"  Y.,  in  Aug.  1812.     He  has  written  several 

(1836) ;  "  Sunday  School  Guide"  (1837) ;  "  Mor-  American  historical  romances :  "  The  First  of 
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theKnickerbockera,  aTaleof  1678*^0w  York,  molar  aqoare.  and  the  last  with  8  grooTes,  the 

1$48) ;  ^*  The  Young  Patroon,  or  CJnrifitmas  in  internal  one  biangnlar ;  this  has  been  found  in 

1690''  (1849) ;    ''  The  King  of  the  Harons''  Kentnokj,  Ifissiasippl,  Missouri,  South  Oaro- 

(1860),  republished  in  England  under  the  title  Una,  and  Oregon.    The  M.  minuttta  (Owen)  is 

of  ^*  Blanche  Montaigne ;''  and  *^  The  Prisoner  characterized  by  a  short  and  wide  symph^rsis, 

of  the  Border,  a  Tale  of  1888''  (1857).    He  has  with  the  2d  mohir  subtriangular,  and  the  last 

ilso  written  five  prize  tales,  for  three  of  which,  with  8  grooves,  of  which  the  internal  is  round- 

*^Ben  Brandon,  or  the  Great  Kentrip  Estate,'*  ed.    A  fine  and  nearly  complete  skeleton  of 

*^The  Miser's  Heir,  or  the  Young  Millionaire,'^  this  spedes  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Lon- 

and  "  TheVan  Veldens,"  he  received  prizes  of  don  college  of  surgeons,  the  one  which  forms 

$200  each.     Mr.  Myers  in  1841  delivered  a  the  sublect  of  the  monograph  of  Owen  above 

poem  on  *^ Science"  before  the  Englossian  so-  referred  to;  it  was  discovered  in  1841  in  the 

dety  of  Hobart  Free  college,  Geneva,^  N.  Y.  fluviatile  deposits  about  20  miles  north  of 

He  is  by  profession  a  lawyer,  and  resides  in  Buenos  Ayres,  recently  elevated  above  the 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  level  of  the  sea.    The  skeleton  is  verv  robust; 

MYLNE,  BoBKBT,  a  British  architect,  bom  the  trunk,  shorter  than  that  of  the  hinpopota- 

m  Edinburffb  in  1784,  died  in  London,  May  5,  mus,  ends  in  a  pelvis  as  wide  as  and  deeper 

1811.    In  nis  youth  he  visited  various  parts  than  that  of  the  elephant;  the  hind  limbs  short 

of  Italy,  and  at  Rome  gained  the  first  prize  in  and  massive,  with  feet  as  long  as  the  thigh 

ardiitectare  at  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  of  bones,  set  at  right  angles  to  the  leg,  and  with 

which  he  was  elected  a  member.  He  afterward  the  sole  turned  slightly  inward ;  the  tail  as 

settled  in  London,  where  he  was  the  architect  long  as  the  hind  limbs,  very  thick,  and  afibrd* 

of  Blackfiriars'  bridse,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  ing  a  firm  support  in  the  semi-erect  position; 

£300,000.  Among  uie  various  edifices  which  he  the  chest  long  and  large,  protected  by  16  pairs 

repaired  are  Bochester  cathedral  and  Greenwich  of  ribs,  broad  and  stron^y  attadied  to  a  well 

ho^ital.    For  nearly  50  years  prior  to  his  death  developed   sternum;    Uie   scapul»  unusually 

be  was  engineer  to  the  Kew  river  water  works  broad ;  arm  bones  thick  and  short,  with  strong 

eompanj.    His  remains  were  interred  in  St  processes  for  musdes;  the  bones  of  the  fore* 

PaaTs  beside  those  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  arm  longer  than  tiiose  of  the  leg ;  the  skuU 

MTLODON  (Gr.  ^avXi;,  mill,  and  o8ovr,  tooth),  smaller  than  that  of  the  ox,  but  long,  narrow, 
t  genus  of  gigantic  fosdl  edentates  established  with  a  truncated  muzzle,  and  supported  by  a 
by  Prof.  Owen,  and  closely  allied  to  the  sloth,  short  neck  of  7  vertebr» ;  dorsal  vertebra  16, 
resembling  megalonyz  and  megatherium ;  it  is  with  broad  and  high  spinous  processes  nearly 
described  in  detail  and  figured  m  a  monograph  equal  and  having  a  uniform  backward  inclina- 
by  Prof.  Owen  (London,  1842),  to  whi(£  the  tion.  Such  proportions  are  found  in  no  living 
reader  is  referred  for  most  of  what  is  known  animals,  and  only  in  the  meffatherioids  among 
concerning  this  animal  and  the  megatherioid  fossils.  The  skull  pres^ted  2  extensive  firao- 
quadruped  in  general.  The  mylodon  has  the  tnres,  from  which  tne  animal  had  recovered; 
heavy  form  of  the  megatherium,  with  a  denti-  the  air  cells  extend  fhnn  the  frontal  and  eth- 
tion  resembling  that  of  the  megalonyx ;  the  moidal  sinuses  into  the  yanial  bones,  separat- 
molars  are  jz|,  and  are  worn  into  flat  sur&oes :  ing  the  2  tables  of  the  nhll  sometimes  for  the 
in  the  upper  Jaw,  the  1st  is  subelliptical  and  extent  of  2  inches,  forming  a  great  protection 
separated  from  the  rest,  the  2d  elliptical,  and  against  injury  from  falling  liml^  of  trees.  They 
the  others  triangular,  with  the  internal  surfikce  were  probably  peaceful  animals  like  the  exist- 
grooved ;  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  1st  is  elliptical,  ing  sloths,  though  able  to  inflict  severe  wounds 
the  3d  quadrangular,  and  the^  last  the  largest  ^  by  their  sharp  and  heavy  claws ;  the  strength 
and  bilobed,  and  the  symphysis  stronger  than  *  of  the  edentate  muscles  is  very  g^^oat,  and  must 
in  the  megalonyx.  The  neiiid  resembles  that  have  been  immense  in  all  the  megatiierioids. 
of  the  megatherium  in  its  form,  and  has  a  While  presenting  the  closest  aflinity  to  the 
strong  descending  process  of  the  zygomatic  small  arboreal  sloths,  the  mylodon,  with  its 
arch;  the  extremities  are  equal,  the  anterior  daw-armed  inner  toes,  had  tibe  outer  thick  and 
5-toed  and  the  posterior  4-toed ;  the  2  exter-  stunted,  and  evidently  enveloped  in  a  kind  of 
nal  fingers  are  without  nails,  and  the  others  hoof^  giving  the  power  of  stimdii^  and  walk- 
have  large  semi-conical  and  unequal  claws ;  ing  firmly  as  well  as  digging  and  seizing — ^in 
the  acromion  and  coracoid  are  united,  the  ra-  this  respect  marking  a  trtuiiBition  between  eden- 
dius  turns  around  the  ulna,  the  tibia  and  fibula  tates  and  pachyderms.  It  is  now  generally  ad- 
are  distinct,  tJie  heel  bone  long  and  large  as  in  mitted  that  this  animal  commenced  the  pro- 
the  other  megatherioids.  fSee  Mboalontx,  and  cess  of  prostrating  trees  by  scratching  away 
MsoATHEBiuM .)  The  Jf.  Darwinii  (Owen)  was  the  soil  from  then*  roots,  and  loosening  them 
discovered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  northern  Patago-  from  their  attachments ;  then,  seizing  the 
nia;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  long  branches  or  trunk,  and  supported  on  the  hind 
and  narrow,  wiih  the  2d  molar  subelliptical,  limbs  and  tail,  it  swayed  the  tree  to  and  fro 
and  the  last  with  2  furrows,  of  which  the  in-  like  a  mighty  wrestler,  and  soon  brought  it  to 
temal  is  angular ;  it  is  found  from  the  pampas  the  ground  to  be  stripped  at  its  leisure ;  in 
0[  BrazU  southward.  The  M.  Harlani  (Owen)  case  of  meeting  a  tree  too  large  to  be  uprooted, 
lias  the  symphysis  ahorter  and  wider,  the  2d  it  is  probable  tiiat  some  of  the  smaller  spedes^ 
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as  indicated  by  the  inward  taming  of  the  soles,  His  writings  comprise  a  great  nmnber  of  ser- 

EosseBsed  the  faculty  of  climbing  to  the  larger  mons,  dissertations  introductory  to  the  study  of 
ranches  within  reach  of  the  tempting  foliage,  the  New  Testament  and  on  other  biblical  sub- 
In  regard  to  the  means  of  stripping  off  leaves,  Jects,  and  several  works  on  doctrinal  theology. 
Prof.  Owen,  from  the  cavity  m  the  mastoid  His  admirable^ ^Ordination Sermons" and  other 
process  for  the  articulation  of  the  hyoid  bone,  of  his  works  have  been  translated  ioto  German, 
and  the  large  size  of  the  anterior  condyloid  An  edition  of  his  miscellaneous  publications 
foramina  whence  issue  the  motor  nerves,  main-  (Blandede  8krifter\  begun  in  1852,  was  com- 
tains  that  there  was  a  remarkable  development  pleted  in  6  vols,  in  1866. 
of  the  tongue;  this  is  also  indicated  by  the  broad,  MYBIAPODS.  See  Gefiifsdb. 
smooth,  concave  suiriface  of  the  symphysiB  of  MYRMELEON  (Linn.),  the  ant  lion  or  lion 
the  lower  jaw,  which,  with  the  absence  of  in-  ant,  a  genus  of  neuropterous  insects,  one  of 
cisors,  offered  no  obstacle  to  its  free  motions,  the  species  of  which  has  become  celebrated  for 
and  provided  space  for  it  when  retracted ;  the  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  larva  obtains 
megatherium  luid  a  short  proboscis,  prehensile  its  living  prey.  The  perfect  insect  resembles  a 
lips,  and  a  smaller  tongue  in  a  narrower  mouth;  small  dragon  fly,  has  a  good  power  of  flight, 
the  elephant  has  a  maximum  proboscis,  the  and  is  generally  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
giraffe  a  maximum  tongue,  the  megatherium  southern  Europe.  The  larva  of  M.  formiecvri' 
being  intermediate;  the  mylodon,  having  no  wit  (Linn.)  is  about  \  inch  long,  of  an  oval  de- 
prol^scia,  had  a  largely  developed  tongue  for  pressed  form,  and  grayish  sandy  color;  the 
stripping  off  foliage,  contrasting  in  this  respect  small  head  is  armed  with  2  strong  and  long^ 
with  the  almost  tongueless  elephant.  Wnile  mandibles,  serrated  and  pointed,  with  which  it 
the  megatherium  may  have  measured  18  feet  seizes  and  sucli^s  the  juices  of  its  prey.  The  pow- 
from  the  fore  part  of  the  skull  to  the  end  of  the  ers  of  locomotion  being  small,  it  has  recourse 
tail,  following  the  curve  of  the  spine,  the  my-  to  artifice  to  entrap  insects ;  it  makes  a  funnel- 
lodon  measured  only  11  feet;  other  measure-  shaped  excavation  in  sandy  soil,  with  loose 
ments  in  ^ese  animals  respectively  were :  cir-  and  crumbling  sides,  and  buries  itself,  all  but 
cumference  at  pelvis  14^  and  9f  feet ;  length  the  head,  at  the  bottom,  waiting  for  a  victim ; 
of  skull  2f  and  li  feet,  greatest  width  li  and  if  an  ant  or  small  insect  approaches  the  edge,  the 

fi\  foot ;  length  of  lower  jaw  25^  and  16^-  sand  gives  way  and  it  rolls  down  within  reach 

ches,  width  at  symphysis  5f  and  6^  inches;  of  the  expectant  jaws ;  after  the  body  has  been 

length  of  anterior  limb  10  and  4}  feet ;  clavicle  drained  it  is  cast  out  by  a  toss  of  the  head ;  if 

15  and  8^  inches,  humerus  2^  and  1}  feet,  ulna  the  insect  be  large  or  likely  to  escape,  the  ant 

25i  and  14i  inches,  radius  26  and  11  inches;  lion  throws  repeated  showers  of  sand  upon  it 

fore  foot  81i  and  14  inches  long,  and  14^  and  by  means  of  the  head,  until  it  falls  exhausted 

8}  wide ;  middle  and  longest  claw  10^  and  6^  and  defenceless  to  the  bottom  of  the  pitfall, 

inches;  width  of  pelvis  61  and  41  inches;  But  sometimes  a  revengeful  wasp,  well  armed 

length  of  femur  28^  and  19  inches,  circum-  bee,  or  mail-clad  beetle  falls  into  the  snare,  and 

ference  over  great  trochanter  8|  and  2|  feet,  the  sting  of  the  one  or  the  powerful  jaws  of  the 

and  width  at  samepomt  16  and  9  inches;  tibia  other  often  prove  fatal  to  the  ant  lion.    The 

22  and  8^  inches ;  length  of  hind  foot  84^  and  larva  state  continues  about  2  years,  when  a 

19  inches,  width  12  and  6|;  heel  bone  17  and  cocoon  is  spun,  in  which  it  is  changed  into 

7i  inches  ;  middle  and  largest  claw  9i  and  5^  an  inactive  nymph ;  the  perfect  insect  comes 

inches ;  and  width  of  largest  vertebra  of  tail  out  in  2  or  8  weeks,  and  lays  the  eggs  for  a 

21  and  lOi  inches. — ^The  scelidotherium  (Gr.  new  brood  in  dry  and  sandy  places  suited  for 

(KcXiff,  hind  leg,  and  Brfpiov^  animal)  is  another  .the  operations  of  the  larves.    Many  other  spe- 

extinct  megatherioid,  remarkable  for  the  size  cies  are  described. 

of  the  hind  limbs;  a  nearly  entire  cranium'  MYRMIDONES,  an  ancient  Achesan  race 
shows  the  essential  characters  of  the  sloth's  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly.  According  to  the 
skull,  with  the  mylodontal  modifications  of  the  mythological  account,  tiiey  originally  came 
complete  zygoma  and  shape  of  the  lower  jaw;  from  Mgina,  where,  at  the  request  of  ^acus, 
the  teeth  were  |i|,  the  upper  triangular ;  the  Jupiter  changed  all  the  ants  (tivp^irjKti)  of  the 
fbrm  was  massive.  Pictet  mentions  7  species,  island  into  men,  who  from  their  origin  re- 
varying  in  size  from  a  hog  to  an  ox,  which  ceived  the  name  of  Myrmidones.  They  subse- 
lived  in  South  America  during  the  diluvial  quently  followed  Pelens  into  Thessaly,  accom- 
epoch.  Some  other  genera  have  been  de-  panied  his  son  Achilles  in  the  expedition 
scribed  by  Owen,  Pictet,  and  Leidy.  against  Troy,  and  at  a  later  period  disappear 
MYNSTER,  Jacob  Pedes,  a  Danish  theolo-  from  history.  Other  accounts  make  them  the 
gian,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Nov.  8,  1775,  died  descendants  of  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and 
&ere,  Jan.  80,  1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  Eurymedusa,  whom  the  god  deceived  in  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  was  employed  for  disguise  of  an  ant.  Modem  critics  suppose 
some  time  in  teaching,'and  became  in  1801  pas-  that  they  were  a  Thessalian  colony,  which 
tor  in  Seeland.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  as-  emigrated  to  ^gina.  From  them  is  derived 
sistant  minister  of  the  principal  church  of  Co-  the  word  myrmidons,  designating  a  band  of 
penhagen,  in  1828  preacher  to  the  court  and  rough  soldiers  or  ruffianly  marauders  devoted 
the  royal  family,  and  in  1884  bishop  of  Seeland.  to  the  will  of  a  leader. 
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UYBOK,  a  Greek  sciilptor,  bom  in  Eleti-  aoote.    Thejr  are  covered  with  pelhidd  dots, 

tZiens,  in  BcDotia,  abont  480  B.  0.    He  was  re-  which  secrete  a  highly  fragrant  volatile  oiL 

marliable  f6r  his  versatility,  and  beside  repre-  From  the  axils  of  the  lei^T  issues  a  solitary  pedicel 

seating  the  hnman  figure  in  its  most  difficult  with  2  linear  bractioles,  and  bearing  on  its  sum- 

tttitn&s,  he  modelled  animals  with  success,  mit  a  single  flower  with  a  5-cleft  cslyx,  6  white 

Bis  masterpieces  were  nearly  all  in  bronze,  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  one  style,  whidi 

The  most  celebrated  were  his  Diicoboltu^  or  is  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  globose  berry  of 

quoit  player,  and  his  ^*  Oow.^'    There  are  sev-  2  to  8  cells.    The  common  myrtle  (myrttm 

eral  marble  DiteoboU  stdll  extant,  copies  of  the  eofnmwm,  Linn.)i  the  most  northern  species 

original.    One  of  them  is  in  the  Towneley  gal*  of  the  order,  is  the  type  of  the  natural  order 

lety  of  the  British  museum,  another  in  the  myrto^As,  which  comprises  a  great  many  genera^ 

YiUa  Ma.<wimi  at  Rome,  and  a  third  in  the  natives  of  hot  countries  both  within  and  with- 

mnseum  of  the  Vatican.    The  cow  of  Myron,  out  the  tropics.    A  woody  texture  belongs  to 

which  stood  on  a  marble  pedestal  in  the  agora  all  the  myrtle  tribe,  but  the  habits  this  assumes 

at  Athens,  was  an  object  of  even  more  admi-  vary  sreatly,  as  De  OandoUe  observes,  from 

ration  than  the  quoit  player.    It  was  afterward  the  iTnuinmularia^  which  spreads  over  the  soil 

removed  to  the  temple  of  Pax  at  Rome.    Of  in  the  Falkland  islands  as  the  thyme  does  in 

Myron's  other  works,  perhaps  the  most  ftanous  Europe,  to  the  immense  eucalypti  of  Australia, 

were  his  colossal  statues  of  Jupiter,  lOnerva,  which  are  among  the  most  gigantic  trees  of  that 

and  Herenles  at  Samoa,  which  were  carried  off  continent.    The  common  myrtle  in  its  usual 

by  Mark  Antony.    Augustus  restored  Minerva  slse  and  height  gives  us  however  a  good  idea  of 

and  Hercules  to  the  Samians,  retaining  only  Ju-  the  average  size  of  the  majority  of  the  tnyrto- 

piter,  which  he  placed  in  the  capitol.  eea»    Some  myrtles  in  the  vicinity  of  London 

MYRRH  (Gr.  /ivp«,  to  trickle),  a  gum  rerin  have  been  known  as  trained  plants  to  reach  a 

exuded  spontaneously  frt>m  the  bark  of  the  height  of  10  to  20  feet,  and  an  equal  width. 

lokamodendron  mffrha.     It  was  known  in  At  Oobham  hall  in  Kent  are  several  specimens 

oommeroe  at  a  very  early  period,  frequent  allu-  80  feet  hiffh.    The  myrtle  cannot,  however,  be 

aon  being  made  to  it  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes-  considered  as  more  than  a  half-hardy  shrub 

laments;  but  the  tree  which  afforded  it,  though  in  Great  Britain.    It  was  introduced  into  Eng- 

described  by  Dioscorides,  was  not  folly  known  land  in  the  16th  century;  C^rard  knew  the 

till  1825,  when  Ehrenb^g  brought  a  roecimen  myrtle  in  cultivation  as  early  as  1597.    Pliny 

of  it  from  the  borders  of  Arabia  Felix.   The  best  informs  us  that  it  was  a  rare  plant  in  Italy  in 

myrrh  was  formerly  imported  from  Turkey,  his  day;  he,  however,  makes  mention  of  11 

Irat  all  qnaiities  are  now  brought  from  India,  sorts,  and  remarks  that  the  most  odoriferous 

It  is  obtained  in  agglomerated  tears  of  yarious  grew  in  Egypt.    In  the  United  States  the  myr- 

azQs,  of  a  reddish  brown  or  pale  reddish  yel-  tie  is  usually  treated  as  a  pot  plant,  or  when 

low   color,    semi-transparent,    with   a   dull,  large  grown  in  tubs,  for  removal  into  the  cellar 

splintery  kind  of  fracture.    It  has  a  pungent  on  approach  of  winter.    De  Gandolle's  arrange- 

balsamic  odor,  and  a  bitter  aromatic  taste.    It  ment  of  the  kinds  of  myrtle  is  considered  the 

is  readily  dissolved  by  the  alkalies.    Water  best.    According  to  that,  ^lere  are  two  species, 

duBolvea  the  gum  principally,  while  alcohol  and  viz. :  1,  M.  mtlanoea/rpa^  or  black-fruited,  com- 

ether  take  up  the  volatile  oil  and  reain.    The  mon  in  gardens,  where  are  varieties  of  it  with 

best  quality  consists  of  84  per  cent,  of  redn  and  double  flowers  and  variegated  foliage,  and  also 

66  of  gum.    Samples  analyzed  by  Brandes  and  embracing  the  broad-leaved  or  Roman  myrtle, 

Braeonnot  gave  tne  foUowiog  results:  the  box-leaved,  the  upright  or  Italian,  the  or- 

BiwdM.  Bneeuok.  ftDgc-lcaved,  the  acute-leaved  or  Portugal,  the 

TobtfleoQ s.so        S.5  broad-leaved  Dutoh,  and  the  thyme-leaved  myr- 

B«rfa //.V.V.V.V.V.V.".'.'.".'.*.' "."..'.'.*.'.!'.  W.80       810  ties;  and  2,  the  white-berried,  if.  tnieoMMTNi^ 

®'™=]i!£Sabie'::;;:\;:::;;;'::;:::*.::  *tS       511  natlveof  Greece  and  the  Balearic  isles,  the  fruit 

Mti:  bcnsMtos,  ]niu«tofl,'piMH>h*tc^  of  which  is  rather  large,  edible,  with  agrateftil 

ii£j^«?* ******* *''^*'^*°*"°^    iw)    ""  smell  and  taste.    There  are  several  striped- 

L(Mt_  ...'..\7.\'.\\\V.'.  '.*.*.  v.*.  V.*.!              %M  J     ^**  leaved  sorts  known  in  Europe,  of  much  beauty. 

«.  ^,                                       :inr     ^ZTZ  -^1  *^®  varieties  propagate  readily  by  cuttings 

^"^ ^^-^     ^^^  andfromseeds.   The? cuttings  should  be  struck 

Myrrh  is  employed  only  in  medicine ;  it  is  use-  in  sand,  or  peat  and  sand,  and  covered  in  the 

fal  in  disordered  conditions  of  the  digestive  process  with  a  bell  glass. — ^The  myrtle  was  well 

organs  and  as  an  expectorant,  externally  as  a  known  to  the  andents,  and  was  held  in  high 

dentifrice,  and  in  the  form  of  tincture^  as  a  esteem  for  its  beauty,  supposed  virtues,  and 

gaigle  for  ulceration  of  the  throat    It  is  also  medicinal  qualities.    It  was  employed  as  a 

aa  ingredient  in  some  plasters.  symbol  of  authority,  and  entwined  with  laurel 

MYRTLE  (Gr.  ftvpror),  a  beautiful  plant,  na-  for  wreaths  in  the  triumphs  of  bloodless  victo- 

tive  of  Persia,  but  naturalized  in  the  south  of  ry  and  of  the  Olympic  and  other  games.    The 

Europe,  being  now  abundant  on  the  sea  coast  buds  and  berries  were  used  as  spices,  and  the 

from  iCarseilles  to  Gtonoa,  and  throughout  Ita-  latter  are  still  employed  in  Tuscany  as  a  sub- 

iy.    27ie  ieavee  of  the  myrtle  are  sempervirent,  stitute  for  pepper.    A  wine  made  from  the 

of  a  rich  dark  green  tint,  ovate,  lanoeolate,  or  myrtie  was  called  inyreidaimim.   InGr^eoethe 
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berries  are  adndniatered  to  little  children  for  and  Beringapatam.    The  country  oonnsts  of  a 

treatment  of  diarrhoea.    The  eau  d'angs^  a  sort  table-land  elevated  about  8,000  feet  above  the 

of  perfume  sold  in  France,  is  distilled  from  level  of  the  sea.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 

the  flowers.    Medicinal  quaHties  reside  in  the  Cavery,  Tnmbndra,  Yedawati,  and  the  N.  and 

astringent  nature  of  the  various  portions  of  the  8.  Fennar.    There  are  no  natural  lakes,  but 

plant;  and  in  Greece,  Italy,  ana  the  south  of  many  large  tanks  and  artificial  reservoirs  in 

IVance  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning. — There  are  the  high  grounds.    Some  of  the  mountains  at- 

Bome  other  species  occasionally  met  with  in  tain  a  height  of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The 

collections,  sudi  as  M.  tamentOMy  a  native  of  level  of  the  table-land  is  interrupted  in  places 

Ohina,  with  rose-colored  flowers,  and  M.  myr»  by  large  masses  of  granite,  rounded  in  their 

murideSy  a  native  of  the  colder  parts  of  Peru,  outlines,  standing  single  or  in  dusters.    The 

The  order  of  myrtleworts  {myrtacea)  is  of  climate  is  healthful.    Mysore  not  only  produces 

nmch  interest,  embracing  as  it  does  the  pome-  the  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  of  other  parts 

granate,  the  guava,  the  clove,  the  pimento  or  of  India,  but  also  many  of  those  belonging  to 

allspice,  and  many  trees  producing  valuable  the  temperate  regions.  A  considerable  portion 

gums  and  important  astringents.  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  jungle,  but  the 

MYSIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  N.  W.  di-  country  appears  to  have  been  formerly  in  a 

vision  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  which  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  pre»- 

greatly  varied  at  different  periods.    In  the  time  ent.     Bice,  sugar  cane,  Taggyy  a  species  of 

of  the  early  Boman  emperors  it  was  bounded  coarse  grain,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  croi» 

N.  by  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmora),  E.  in  part  raised.     The  betel  tree  and  the  plant  from 

by  the  Bithynian  Olympus,  8.  £.  by  Phrygia,  which  castor  oil  is  made  thrive  well.    Carbon- 

8.  by  Ly^  W.  by  tiie  .^^gsaan,  and  K.  W.  by  ate  of  soda,  salt,  and  iron  are  found.    The  in- 

the  Hellespont  (strait  of  Dardanelles).    It  thus  habitants  are  principally  Hindoos,  though  there 

included,  among  other  territories,  those  of  are  many  Mohammedans.     Coarse  blankets, 

Troas  in  the  N.  W.,  and  Teuthrania  (which  in-  woollen  carpets,  shawls,  and  cottons  are  mann- 

olnded   Pergamus),  as  well  as  the  Grecian  fiaotured. — ^Mysore  is  mentioned  in  the  Hindoo 

coast  land  of  iEolis,  in  the  8.  W.    Mysia  was  for  mythological  writings ;  but  the  earliest  anthea- 

the  most  part  mountainous,  the  principal  ranges  tic  history  of  the  country  which  we  poseees 

within  its  boundaries  being  Mt.  Ida  in  Troas,  commences  with  the  Mohammedan  invasion  in 

Mt.  Temnus,  which  extended  from  the  former  1826,  when  the  kingdom  was  incorporated  with 

to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  dividing  the  country  the  empire  of  Delhi.    The  affairs  of  that  em- 

into  two  unequal  parte,  and  Mt.  Olympus  on  pire  soon  afterward  falling  into  confusion,  My- 

the  nortii-eastem  or  Bithynian  border.    Of  the  sore  was  lost,  and  some  Hindoos  escaping  from 

grincipal  rivers,  the  Oaicns  and  Evenns  flowed  Mohammedan  persecution  in  the  K.  founded  a 

ito  ue  Elaitic  gulf,  on  the  8.  W.  comer;  the  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tumbudra,  which  is 

Sirixiois  into  the  JSgeean,  N.  of  Oiq>e  Lectum ;  now  called  B\jayanagai.    This  new  state  com- 

the  8camander  and  Simois,  renowned  in  Trojan  prised  nearly  the  whole  of  Mysore  and  part  of 

legends,  into  the  Hellespont,  near  Oape  8igeum ;  the  Oamatri ;  but  in  1565  its  ruler,  Bam  Bmh, 

the  Granicus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Alexander  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  army  of  a  Mo- 

the  Great  achieved  his  first  victory  over  the  hammedan  confederation,  and  his  capital  taken 

Persians  (834  B.  0.),  the  ^sepus,  Tarsius,  Ma-  and  depopulated.    A  Mysorean  chief,  named 

cestus,  and  Bhyndacus,  into  the  Propontis.  B^jah  Wadeyar,  acquired  poesesmon  of  the  fort 

The  largest  gulf  was  that  of  Adramyttium  (now  and  island  of  8^ngapatam,  and  his  successors, 

Adramyti)  on  the  .£g»an,  opposite  the  island  by  a  career  of  aggresmon,  toward  the  dose  of 

of  Lesbos.    Mysia  is  more  renowned  in  legend-  the  17th  century,  had  extended  their  authority 

ary  traditions  than  in  history,  the  chief  inter-  over  the  whole  table-land  of  Mysore.    In  1781 

est  attaching  to  the  territories  of  Troas,  Perga-  the  minister  deposed  the  r%)ah,  and  in  1749 

mus,  and  &e  iEolian  confederacy.    Having  Hyder  AM  made  his  appearance  as  a  Tolnnteer 

been  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  in  the  army  of  Mysore.    Upon  the  death  of 

Pendans,  of  Alexander  the  Great,  his  general  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1799,  the  British  annexed  a 

Lysimacbus,  and  the  8eleucidie,  it  was  assigned  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  their 

by  the  Bomans,  after  their  victory  over  Anti-  Indian  possessions,  and  allotted  the  territory 

oohus  the  Great  (190),  to  the  new  kingdom  of  now  known  as  Mysore  to  the  descendant  of  the 

Pergamus,  which  had  previously  been  formed  njah  who  had  been  supplanted  by  Hyder ;  but 

from  one  of  ite  parts,  and  with  the  whole  of  though  the  government  of  Mysore  is  nominally 

that  kinffdom  was  bequeathed  to  the  Boman  in  the  hands  of  a  native  prince,  it  is  in  reality 

republic  by  King  Attains  III.,  thus  becoming  a  vested  in  the  British  resident  at  his  court,  ap- 

part  of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (188).  pointed  under  the  Madras  presidency.     (See 

MTSOBE,  a  semi-independent  native  state  Hydkb  Au,  Tippoo  Scxtan,  and  8EBiHeAPA- 

in  the  8.  of  India,  withm  the  geographicsl  tam.)— Mtsors,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  lat. 

limits  of  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated  12*"  19'  N.  and  long.  76''  42'  £. ;  pop.  54,729. 

between  lat.  11*"  and  15*"  N.;  area,  80,886  sq.  It  is  enclosed  with  an  earth  wall.    The  fort, 

m. ;  pop.  8,460,696.    The  state  is  divided  into  which  contains  the  rigah's  palace,  is  a  European 

8  districts,  Ohitteldroog,  Bednore,  and  8eringa-  structure.    The  principal  traders  and  bankers 

patam;  the  chief  towns  are  Bangalore,  Mysore,  reside  in  it. 
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1C7BIEBIE8  (€hr.  fiwrqpia,  from  fM,  to  dnied  bj  impodng  and  myi^Ugiaaa  •xtenud 
Avt  the  IipB»  to  keep  sOenoe),  oeremonies  in  splendor  to  create  more  vitid  and  effeotiye  im- 
andent  religions  to  wluoh  only  the  initiated  preseions  from  the  symbols,  sentiments,  and 
vers  admit^.    little  is  oertain  oonoeming  ideas  which  belonged  to  the  current  system 
Uwm  except  the  fact  of  their  existence  and  im-  of  mythical  dogma  and  legend.    The  sacred 
portanoe,  and   their  prominence  in  modem  phrases,  the  turmpprfra  concerning  which  silence 
qtecnlatuws  on  the  history  of  ancient  religions,  was  imposed,  were  themselyes  symbolical  le- 
They  may  be  obscurely  traced  in  the  early  gends,  and  not  statements  of  speculative  truths; 
Orient,  in  the  ritee  of  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt,  The  most  diverse  theories  have  been  suggested 
in  the  Persian  Mithraic  solemnities,  and  in  the  concerning  the  origin  of  the  HeUenic  mysteries, 
festivals  introduced  into  Greece  with  the  wor-  According  to  the  older  critics,  as  Warburton, 
dup  of  Bacchus  and  Oybele ;  the  rites  of  Hel-  Faber,  St  Oroix,  Schelling,  and  Greuzer,  they 
lauo  worship  culminated  in  them  in  divers  were  the  ceremonies  of  a  secret  order,  possesa- 
fonns  and  places,  from  the  traditional  age  of  ing  a  higher  and  peculiar  wisdom,  whidi  was 
the  Samothraoian  divinities  till  the  time  of  the  derived  either  from  the  Hebrew  revelation 
Neo-PIatonic  philosophers;  and  they  lingered  through  PhnBnioian  colonization,  or  from  an 
throng^  the  dedine  of  B<Hne,  and  periiaps  left  original  revelation  to  mankind  throng  Indian 
their  traces  in  tb»  ceremonies  of  free  masonry,  and  Egyptian  traditions.     Greuzer   supposea 
Helleoio  paganism  may  be  said  to  have  con-  them  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  dawn  of 
eentrated  in  the  Elensinian  and  other  mys-  Greek  civilization,  to  which  they  furnished  the 
teries  &e  essence  of  its  faith,  and  there  sor-  religious  impulse,  to  have  been  originally  the 
loaDded  it  with  the  most  splendid  symbolical  public  religion,  but   after  tiie  modificationa 
rituaL    They  were  called  indiscriminately  in  caused  by  Hellenic  hero  worship  to  have  been 
Greek  ftu&rtfpui,  opyta^  and  re Xcrai,  and  in  Latin  transformed  into  secret  rites,  in  connection  with 
imtiA,  with  reference  respectively  to  the  mys-  which  were  preserved,  veiled  in  symbols  and 
tical  and  secret  nature  of  the  ceremonies,  to  legends,  Hie  higher  meanings  of  the  mythology, 
^  ^sthosaasm  which  they  inspired  in  the  vo-  which  were  finally  interpreted  in  abstract  for- 
tiriea,  to  the  edification  which  resulted  from  mulas  by  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophers.    On 
them,  and  to  the  initiation  which  they  promised  the  other  hand,  Yoss  maintamed  that  the  mya- 
iitto  a  new  life.    They  consisted,  in  general,  teries  were  founded  by  priests  with  the  design 
of  rites  of  parifioation  and  expiation,  of  saori-  of  changing  the  genius  of  the  national  religion 
iwes  and  processions,  of  ecstatic  or  orgiastic  by  innovations  from  the  East  or  by  their  own 
songs  and  dances,  of  nocturnal  festivals  fit  to  inventions,  and  that  they  thus  embodied  ra- 
iiBpreBs  the  imagination,  and  of  spectacles  de-  tionaUstic  improvements  and  an  artificial  sym* 
agnsd  to  excite  me  most  diverse  emotions,  ter-  holism  instead  of  older  traditions.    Lobeck  at- 
lor  end  trust,  sorrow  and  joy,  hope  and  despair,  tributes  their  origin  to  the  $aera  gentUicia^  the 
The  principal  subject  of  the  representations  private  religious  ceremonials  of  fiimilies,  tribes, 
VIS  the  legends  of  particular  divinities,  their  corporations,  which  were  exclusive  rather  than 
abode  and  passion  on  the  earth,  their  descent  secret,  possessing  no  peculiar  theological  or 
into  Hades  and  death,  their  return  and  resnr-  moral  doctrines,  and  attaining  to  national  emi* 
reedon,  tliiia  symbolizing  at  once  human  des-  nence  only  by  extraordinary  ritual  splendor, 
finy  and  the  order  of  nature.    The  celebration  The  latest  and  most  elaborate  researches  on 
was  cMefly  by  symbolical  acts  and  spectacles ;  the  subject  are  by  Preller,  who  refers  them  ul- 
yetsaered,  mystSoal  words,  formulas,  fragments  timately  to  the  worship  of  the  infernal  divin- 
of  liturgies,  or  hymns  were  also  employed,  ities  in  the  Pelasgic  period,  the  transformation 
There  were  also  certain  objects,  with  which  of  which  into  mysteries  was  riMlier  due  to  germs 
oeenlt  meanings,  that  were  imparted  to  the  of  mysticism  contained  in  itself  than  to  perse- 
initiated,  were  associated,  or  which  were  used  cution  by  Hellenic  conquerors.  The  antagonism 
in  the  various  ceremonies  in  the  ascending  of  the  mystical  to  the  mythical  cultus  he  founds 
scale  (^initiation,  such  as  the |>Aa^^0^0M,c^-  on  the  ethnological  distinction  between  the 
cam,  cUtm,  ealathu»^  thyrsus^  flambeau,  serpent,  Pelasgi  and  the  Hellenes,  the  former  of  whom 
tympanmn,  dea,  according  to  the  different  mys-  oppoMd  to  the  Homeric  anthropomorphism  a 
teriea.      That   any  esoteric  abstract  dogmas  religion  of  symbols  and  allegories,  which  was 
were  Qxas  ]>erpetuated,  that  any  superior  doc-  preserved  in  the  mysteries,  and  in  which  poly- 
trine,  eoomological,  physical,  metaphysical,  or  theism  approached  nearest  to  the  ideas  which 
moral,  was  communicated  to  the  initiated,  is  were  to  triumph  in  Christianity.    Thus  origi- 
aeeording  to  the  best  contemporary  critics  not  nated,  they  borrowed  divers  oriental  elements 
proven,  though  the  reverse  was  universally  from  the  Orphic  priesthood,  from  the  Egyptian 
sopposed  by  the  scholars  of  the  last  century,  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis  and  the  Persian 
Th^  probably  gave  a  figurative  and  symbolical  worship  of  Mithra,  combining  the  superstitions 
instead  of  a  direct  and  dogmatic  instruction,  of  the  East  and  tiie  West,  the  excesses  of  reU- 
Foimded  on  the  adoration  of  nature,  the  forces  gious  emotion  and  philosophical  speculation,  as- 
snd  phenomena  of  which  were  conceived  by  trology,  magic,  and  finally  Neo-Platonic  theurgy 
the  imsgination  and  transformed  into  the  char-  snd  ecstasy. — ^The  oldest  of  the  Hellenic  mys- 
icters  of  the  mythology)  they  appealed  to  the  teries  are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  Oabiri  in 
^TS  nUher  than  the  reason.    Ineywerede-  Samothrace  and  Lenmos,  which  were  renowned 
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through  the  whole  period  of  pagan  antiqid-  of  the  popular  relig^iL  Fonnded  upon  the 
tj.  'Hiongh  Uiej  were  only  less  angnst  than  worship  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus  or  Bacohua, 
the  Elensinian,  nothing  is  certain  concerning  who  was  the  personification  at  once  of  raptn- 
them,  and  even  the  names  of  the  divinities  are  rous  pleasure  an4  of  deep  sorrow  for  human 
known  to  ns  only  hy  the  profanation  of  Mna-  miseries,  unlike  the  earlier  popular  Dionyda 
seas.  According  to  Schelling,  tiie  Oabiri  were  they  tended  to  ascetic  rather  than  orgiastic  prao- 
remotely  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  formed  a  coun-  tices.  Christian  priests  and  philosophers  of  the 
cil  of  gods  in  an  ascending  scale,  terminating  in  Alexandrian  school  ascribed  to  the  Orphic  fra> 
the  Supreme  Being  as  unity,  who  combined  to-  temity  a  complete  system  of  mystical  doctrine, 
ffedier  in  a  symbolical  creation  of  the  world  but  little  of  the  literature  in  which  this  was 
by  a  sort  of  magical  operation,  in  which  the  embodied  is  so  ancient  as  the  time  of  Plato.  It 
initiated  fdso  took  part.  The  object  of  the  Is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  a  union  of 
mysteries  was  to  exalt  the  initiated  to  Oabirio  the  Pythagorean  and  Orphic  associations  after 
dignity.  The  harmonious  motions  of  the  plan-  the  expulsion  of  the  former  from  Magna  Gre- 
ets emblemize  this  union  of  gods  and  men.  ci&,  that  an  Orphic  theogony  was  in  vogue 
Welcker  supposed  that  Uiey  were  instituted  to  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
celebrate  fire  as  the  principle  of  the  universe,  prior  to  the  Persian  war,  and  that  more  hox>e- 
Faber  that  they  commemorated  mutilated  tra-  frd  views  of  the  destiny  of  the*  soul  were  enter- 
ditions  of  the  deluge ;  MtLller  found  in  the  Cabiri  tained,  founded  upon  the  expected  succession 
the  symbols  of  an  eternal  creator,  an  eternal  of  Bacchus  to  Jupiter  in  the  government  of 
destroyer,  and  a  delusive  and  ever  changing  the  world,  and  the  consequent  restoration  of 
nature ;  Maury  and  others  believe  them  to  have  the  golden  age.  The  Orphic  mysteries,  unlike 
been  the  demiurgic  divinities  of  Phoanician  those  that  were  ^ore  ancient  and  popular, 
navigators ;  and  Finnur  Magnusson  attempts  were  specially  designed  for  doctrinal  inculca- 
to  trace  a  connection  between  them  and  the  tion.  Other  mysteries  were  those  of  Zeus  or 
kobolds  of  the  nortiiern  mythology. — ^TheEleu-  Jupiter  in  Crete,  of  Hera  or  Juno  in  Argolis, 
sinian  were  the  most  venerable  of  the  mysteries,  of  Athena  or  Minerva  in  Athens,  of  Artemis 
and  in  every  period  of  classical  antiquity  com-  or  Diana  in  Arcadia,  of  Hecate  in  ^Egina,  and 
manded  the  nomage  alike  of  the  most  distin-  of  Rhea  in  Phrygia.  The  worship  of  the  last 
guished  poets,  philosophers,  historians,  and  under  different  names  prevaUed  in  divers  forms 
statesmen.  All  the  resources  of  art  were  em-  and  places  in  Greece  and  the  East,  and  was 
ployed  to  contribute  to  their  splendor.  "  Hap-  associated  with  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the  Cory- 
py,'*  says  Pindar,  *^  is  he  who  has  beheld  them,  bantes. — ^More  important  were  the  Persian 
and  descends  beneath  the  hollow  earth ;  he  and  Roman  mysteries  of  Mithra,  who  appears 
knows  the  end,  he  knows  the  divine  origin  of  in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  the  chief  of  the  izeds  or 
life."  They  comprised  a  long  series  of  cere-  angels,  as  the  conqueror  of  tyrants  and  demons, 
monies,  concluding  with  complete  initiation  or  giving  safety  to  towns  and  fertility  to  lands,  as 
perfection.  The  fundamental  legend,  on  which  the  genius  of  love  and  truth,  and  mediator  be- 
the  ritual  was  founded,  was  the  search  of  the  tween  Ormuzd  and  men.  He  resembles  the 
goddess  Ceres  for  her  daughter  Proserpine,  her  demiurgic  Eros  of  the  theogony  of  Hesiod,  and 
sorrows  and  her  joys,  her  descent  into  Hades,  his  origin  has  been  referred  to  the  Assyrian  My- 
and  her  return  into  the  realm  of  light.  The  litta  or  Alitta,  the  goddess  ofnight,  destiny,  and 
rites  were  thought  to  prefigure  the  scenes  of  a  fortune.  She  was  the  mother  of  two  divinities, 
future  life.  The  same  symbol  was  the  founda-  Baab  Mylitta  and  Ahriman,  and  was  herself 
tion  of  the  Thesmophoria,  which  were  not  confounded  with  the  first,  whose  name  was 
like  the  Eleusinia  a  local  institution,  and  changed  by  the  Persians  into  Miflira,  and  who 
which  honored  Ceres  especially  in  the  charac-  is  therefore  sometimes  represented  as  feminine, 
ter  of  lawgiver ;  they  were  celebrated  exolu-  Little  is  known  of  Mithraicism  tiU  it  appeared 
sively  by  married  women.  The  Eleusinia  in  Rome  as  a  mysterious  and  secret  worship 
dwelt  on  the  changes  of  the  seed  of  com  under  about  the  beginning  of  the  2d  Christian  oen- 
the  figure  of  the  loss  of  Proserpine,  and  her  tury,  from  which  date  memorials  of  it  remain, 
ultimate  return  to  her  searching  mother,  vicis-  It  was  propagated  by  Chaldean  and  Syrian 
situdes  which  symbolize  the  course  of  nature  priests,  who  spread  themselves  throughout  the 
and  the  destiny  of  the  soul ;  the  Thesmopho-  empire  and  were  received  with  great  favor,  be- 
ria  were  occupied  rather  with  the  mother  ing  most  honored  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
than  daughter,  and  celebrated  the  maternity  The  austerity  of  the  doctrine  of  tiie  Mithraio 
of  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  It  is  probable  that  mysteries,  the  real  perils  of  initiation  whidi 
initiation  into  the  Thesmophoria  was  designed  neophytes  were  obliged  to  encounter,  the  title 
to  protect  agunst  the  dangers  of  childbirth,  as  of  soldier  of  Mithra  which  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Eleusinia  protected  against  the  perils  of  them,  and  the  crowns  which  were  offered  to 
the  lower  world,  and  the  Samothracian  against  them  after  the  combats  preceding  every  grade 
the  perils  of  the  sea. — ^The  Orphic  and  Diony-  of  advancement,  were  among  the  peculiarities 
siac  mysteries  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  which  gave  to  these  rites  a  militaxy  and  belli- 
Pisistratidsd,  and  exerted  a  powerful  influence  cose  character.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
on  the  religious^  institutions  and  life  of  antiqui-  Roman  soldiers  eagerly  sought  initiation  into 
ty.    They  seem  to  have  designed  a  reformation  them.  According  to  some  anthors,  the  Mithraio 
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doctrine  ws3  derived  from  the  astronomical  1CTSTERIE8,  medisBval  dramas.    SeelfhiA- 

region  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  its  fundamental  olbs  and  Morauties. 

dogma  was  the  transmigr^ion  of  souls  under  MYSTICISM  (Gr.  fivtrriKos^  fW>m  fwa^  to  shut 
tbe  influence  of  the  7  planets,  over  whose  the  lips  or  eyes),  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
operations  liGthra  presided.    The  design  of  the  the  doctrine  that  hy  means  of  an  inward  illuml- 
solemnities  was  by  purification  to  render  his  nation  and  feeling,  transcending  the  efforts  of 
votaries  worthy  of  admission  into  the  seventh  faith  and  of  reason,  we  may  immediately  know, 
heaven.    The  mitiated  were  subjected  to  the  commune  with,  and  codperate  with  the  Deity, 
severest  trials,  to  celibacy,  fasting,  and  other  It  ignores  the  divine  manifestations,  whether 
practicea  which  were  probably  adopted  from  in  the  signs  of  nature  or  in  the  ideas  and  pro- 
the  Christian  religion.    The  whole  fraternity  cesses  of  the  soul,  and  claims  the  direct  and 
was  divided  into  7  dasses  or  grades,  which  delightful  union  of  man  with  God  without  any 
were  named  successively  soldiers,  lions,  hyss-  intermediation  whatever.    It  teaches  Uiat  the 
nas,  &c.,  after  animals  sacred  to  the  god.  Each  sovereign  sood  is  the  possession  and  ei\joyment 
daas  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  costume  of  God ;  uiat  bv  our  natural  faculties  we  are 
and  offered  peculiar  sacrifices,  which  were  wholly  incapable  of  this  attainment;  that  to 
K>metimes  human  victims.    The  sacrifice  of  confess  the  fritility  of  our  nature  is  at  once  the 
the  bull  was  characteristic  of  his  worship.  On  conclusion  of  science  and  the  beginning  of  wis- 
the  monnments  which  have  been  found  in  dom ;  that  we  inherit  divine  gif&  only  by  con- 
Italy,  the  Tyrol,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  in-  temning  the  world,  quelling  the  passions,  es- 
seribed  I>eo  MithrtB  Soli  Invieto^  Mithra  is  caping  from  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  aban* 
usually  represented  as  a  young  man,  in  a  flow-  doning  knowledge  and  reason,  fleeing  even 
ing  robe,  surrounded  with  mystical  fiflrures,  from  ourselves,  transported  by  a  preternatural 
salted  on  a  bull,  which  he  is  pressing  down,  inspiration,  which  is  God  in  the  soul.    It  im- 
or  into  which  he  is  plunging  the  sacrificial  plies  the  silence  of  sense,  reason,  and  conscience, 
knife.    A  dog,  a  serpent,  a  scorpion,  and  a  and  the  extinction  of  personality,  in  a  state  of 
lion  are  arranged  near  him.    Nothing  is  cer-  mvsterious  inward  vision  and  passive  bliss, 
tain  concerning  the  signification  of  this  scene.  '^No  one,"  says  Philo,  *^can  understand  this 
By  an  ingenious  symbolism,  founded  on  the  migration  of  the  perfect  soul  to  the  eternal,  not 
Assyrian  astronomical  and  cosmological  theo-  even  he  to  whom  it  happens ;  the  soul  can 
lies,  Lcyard  arbitrarily  develops  the  Mithraic  convey  no  idea  of  the  ineffable  blessings  which 
Geology,  which  he  regards  as  the  foundation  it  shares,  for  it  is  wholly  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  the  religions  doctrines  of  antiquity  from  of  God."    In  this  state  of  ecstasy  all  disouiet, 
India  to  Rome.    Tertullian  and  other  fathers  effort,  and  pain  cease;  the  soul  loses  itself  in 
of  the  chnrch  discovered  a  resemblance  be-  the  divine  grace  which  fills  it,  and  is  but  an  in- 
tveen  several  of  the  Mithraic  and  Christian  strument  under  the  touch  of  Deity.    The  ideal 
dogmas  and  ceremonies.    Durine  the  decline  of  of  virtue  and  sanctity  thus  becomes  a  devout 
paganism  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  were  com-  illumination,  a  blind  abandonment  of  personal 
Inned  with  the  theurgic  doctrines  of  the  school  qualities  for  contemplation  without  thought 
of  Alexandria,  and  he  was  one  of  the  divinities  and  for  prayer  almost  without  consciousness, 
honored  bj  the  votaries  of  the  great  Eleusin-  In  some  of  the  forms  of  mysticism  it  is  by  dis- 
ian  goddesses,  when  the  hierophant  was  con-  interested  and  intense  love,  rather  than  utter 
soltM  by  the  emperor  Julian.     Confounded  self-abandonment,  that  the  divine  union  is  ao- 
wi^  Babazius,  Attys,  Zagreus,  and  Bacchus,  complished.   JBut  they  are  universally  charac- 
his  worship  lost  its  distinctive  and  peculiar  terized  by  contempt  of  the  reason  and  of  intel- 
character,  and  was  easily  eztinguishea  under  lectual  processes  as  ineffective  and  illusive,  and 
Constantino  and  Theodosius,  with  the  other  by  a  tendency  to  ascetic  or  theurgic  practices, 
mysteries,  against  which  the  Christian  fathers  — ^From  the  earliest   periods  mysticism   has 
waged  a  violent  warfare  as  the  last  refuge  of  commonly  characterized  oriental  religions  and 
paganism. — See  Creu^r,  Syrnbolik  und  Mythih  speculations.    Pantheism,  absorption  into  the 
loffU  (1810-^12),  translated  into  French  with  infinite,  and  the  extinction  of  self  in  a  sort  of 
elaborate  annotations  by  Guigniaut  and  others  divine  trance  are  taught  and  illustrated  in  much 
(1825-^36) ;  IjJbwkjAglaophamuM  (1880) ;  Prel-  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  literature,  particularly 
ler,   Mfftferiay  in  Pauly's  Real-Bncyklop^die  in   the  heroic  poem  of  the  Bhaga/taUOita, 
(1851) ;  Sainte-Croix,  Bechercha  hUtoriqueB  st  Soofeeism  is  the  principal  mystical  doctrine  of 
erUiq-uea  mir  la  fny$Ure$  du  paganitme^  edited  Mohammedanism,  and  is  traced  by  Sylvestre  de 
by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  (Paris,  1817) ;  Limbourg-  Sacy  to  an  ancient  Persian  sect.    The  mystical 
Bronwer,  Btstoirs  de  la  civUitatian  da  Chees  tendency  of  the  East,  apparent  in  the  mysteries 
(Groningen,  18S8-'41) ;  Maury,  Hutovrs  da  re-  of  the  Egyptians,  probably  modified  the  Pytha- 
Ugiom  de  la  Orke  antique  (1857) ;  Seel,  Die  gorean  discipline.    The  Orphic  priesthood  and 
Mithra  Geheimnisee  wdhrend  der  tor-  und  urck-  some  of  the  Greek  mysteries  contributed  to  the 
ritiUchen  2^t(AarBii,  1823) ;  K  MoUer,  Eifie  advancement  of  the  doctrine,  which  became  a 
tergld^iende  uS^ersieht  der  "beruhmteren  Miik-  prominent  characteristic  of  Neo-Platonism,  ee- 
ri»eken  DenknMer  (Wiesbaden,  1883) ;  and  La-  pecially  of  the  writings  attributed  to  lamblichua 
kri.  jBechdrche89ur  le  eultepuhUc  et  la  mystira  and  Hermes  Trismegistus.    It  was  introduced 
dtJGt&ra  (Fbtv^  1847-8).  into  Christiamty  by  the  Alexandrian  theolo- 
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gians,  and  the  l>ooks  ascribed  to  IMonysms  the  MYTHOLOGY  (Gr.  fivdosy  a  sajing,  and 
Areopagite  present  a  complete  mjatical  system  Xoyor,  science),  the  science  of  myths,  of  the 
of  mingled  Christianity  and  Platonism.  There  narratiyes  of  the  /Leeds  and  destinies  of  gods 
are,  according  to  him,  three  steps  to  the  goal  and  heroes  in  ante-historical  periods.  Myths 
of  Christian  attainment :  1,  purification,  freeing  are  figurative  representations  of  events  or  ideas 
the  sonl  from  the  bonds  of  natnre ;  2,  illumina-  in  the  garb  of  nistory ;  they  develop  them- 
tion,  in  which  the  disenthralled  sonl  begins  its  selves  spontaneously  and  nnartificially  in  the 
new  life ;  and  8,  perfection,  or  an  ecstatic  ex-  consciousness  of  a  primitive  people,  instead  of 
istence  in  God,  the  highest  manifestations  of  being  artistic  products  of  design  and  invention ; 
which  are  in  prophecy  and  miraculous  works,  and  they  symbolize  the  forces  and  operations 
From  him  proceeded  the  scholastic  mysticism,  of  nature,  under  whose  influence  they  are 
the  most  distinguished  names  in  tiie  develop-  formed,  and  have  an  essentially  religious  char- 
ment  of  which  were  St.  Bernard  and  Hugo  de  acter.  The  myth  proceeds  from  an  idea,  and 
6t.  Victor,  the  former  treating  particulariy  of  creates  a  fact ;  the  legend  proceeds  from  a  fact^ 
the  rapture  of  divine  love,  and  the  latter  of  in  which  it  discovers  an  idea.  The  one  trans- 
the  ecstasy  of  contemplation.  The  German  forms  poetry,  religion,  or  philosophy  into  his- 
mystics,  Eckart  and  Tauler,  gave  to  the  doc-  tory ;  the  other  modifies  history  with  reference 
trhie  a  more  legitimate  ethicfd  character,  by  to  conceptions  of  poetry,  religion,  or  philoso- 
dwelling  upon  sm  instead  of  finiteness  as  the  phy.  Both  are  usually  included  in  mythology 
eause  of  evil.  Borne  of  the  monastic  institu-  as  philosophical  or  poetical  and  historical 
tions,  the  visions  of  Elizabeth  of  Eimgary,  HU-  myths.  Comparative  philology  marks  as  the 
degard,  Angela  of  Foligno,  and  Catharine  of  first  period  in  the  history  of  man  an  age  in 
Sienna,  and  the  Gnostic,  Manichtean,  Paulician,  which  expressions  were  formed  for  the  neces- 
Bogomile,  Catharist,  and  Beguin  sects,  illustrat-  sary  ideas  of  the  simplest  life,  in  which  the 
ed  more  or  less  distinctly  the  mystical  tenden-  first  steps  were  made  in  the  elaboration  of 
oy.  Hie  same  tendency  appeared  at  the  dawn  grammar,  but  in  which  language  was  in  the 
of  modem  philosophy  in  Cornelius  Agrippa,  main  unorganized  and  undivided.  This  was 
Paracelsus,  Bruno,  and  CampaneUa,  who  sought  succeeded  by  a  second  period,  in  which  at  l^ast 
a  preternatural  knowledge  of  the  secrets  and  two  families  of  languages,  the  Semitic  and  the 
mastery  over  the  elements  of  nature.  The  Aryan,  advanced  to  a  systematic  grammatical 
mysterious  order  of  the  Rosicrucians  was  be-  development,  with  roots  and  a  method  which 
lieved  to  follow  in  the  same  direction,  to  possess  still  prevail  in  all  the  dialects  and  national 
a  whole  body  of  arcana,  secretly  transmitted  idioms  founded  on  them.  A  third  period  in- 
from  immemorial  antiquity,  and  to  perform  tervened  prior  to  the  earliest  traces  of  national 
divers  miracles  by  means  of  elixirs  and  theur-  history,  which  was  the  age  of  the  formation  of 
gical  symbols.  There  is,  however,  no  certain  myths.  There  were  as  yet  neither  abstract 
nistory  of  the  Rosicrucians.  The  mysticism  nor  collective  nouns,  which  are  fewer  in  num- 
of  Jacob  Bdhme,  whom  Hegel  calls  the  first  her  the  further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of 
representative  German  philosopher,  had  refer-  languages ;  and  every  name,  therefore,  desig- 
ence  to  theology  instead  of  natural  science,  nated  a  definite  individual  object.  Names 
In  Spain,  St.  Theresa  and  John  of  the  Cross  moreover  had  a  termination  expressive  of  gen- 
were  both  celebrated  for  their  raptures,  and  der,  suggestive  of  sex,  neuters  being  of  later 
the  writings  of  the  first  still  hold  a  high  place  growth ;  and  therefore  while  language  remained 
in  ascetic  literature.  The  system  known  as  in  that  state  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  what- 
quietism  came  into  vogue  in  the  17th  century,  soever  object  without  ascribing  to  it  something 
bein^  maintained  in  France  by  Mme.  Guyon  of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and  personu 
and  m  Italy  by  the  Spanish  priest  Molinos ;  it  character.  Thus  personification  characterizes 
was  for  a  time  defended  by  F6n61on,  but  the  a  stage  in  the  formation  of  language  corre- 
powerfrd  opposition  of  Bossuet  effected  its  spending  to  that  of  myths  in  tiie  develop- 
ecclesiastical  condemnation.  A  moderate  and  ment  of  thought.  All  speech  represented  a 
refined  mysticism  appears  in  the  English  Pla-  kind  of  unconscious  poetry,  universally  ascrib- 
tonists  Henry  More,  Norris^  Gale,  and  Cud-  ing  personal  life  to  tne  forms  o|  nature,  chang- 
worth ;  and  the  later  writings  of  William  Law  ing  all  objects  into  powers  and  all  relations 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  developing  the  doctrines  into  actions.  The  creation  of  every  word  was 
of  Bdhme.  The  romantic  school  in  Germany  a  poem,  embodying  a  bold  metaphor  or  a  bright 
caused  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  in  literature,  conception.  The  verbs  also  were  expressive 
philosophy,  and  religion,  its  most  prominent  of  personal  qualities  and  agency,  and  only  after 
representatives  in  each  being  NovaliB,Schelling,  passing  through  a  long  diain  of  vicissitudes 
and  GOrres.  The  last  defined  it  as  "  vision  by  were  lifeless  auxiliaries  produced  fitted  for  the 
means  of  a  higher  light,  and  action  under  a  purposes  of  abstract  prose.  Thus  die  sunset 
higher  freedom,"  and  regarded  it  as  the  highest  was  conceived  as  the  sun  growing  old,  decay- 
attainment  of  Christian  culture.~-See  GOrres,  ing,  dying ;  the  sunrise,  as  night  giving  birth 
Die  OkrittUehe  MyiHh  (1886-^42) ;  Noack,  Die  to  a  brilliant  child ;  spring,  as  the  sun  greeting 
ChT%$Uieihe  Mystik  (1868) ;  Schmidt,  Esaai  sur  the  earth  with  a  warm  embrace,  and  shower- 
le$fnffttique8duXIV^9iiele(lSS&);  andVaugh-  ing  treasures  into  the  lap  of  nature.  Rivers, 
an, '* Hours  with  the  Mystics"  (1866).  fountains,   grottos,  forests,  mountains,  rain, 
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rtonn^ibe  ooQttii,  fire,  thunder,  olond^  end  the  the  Axyan  race,  of  which  HeaiodpreMiite  hot  a 

heavenly  bodies  were  all  clothed  with  MTing  distorted  image.    The  names  of  nataral  phe- 

attribntes,  and  every  description  of  natnre  was  nomena  were  gradually  obscured,  personmedf 

a  mytiL    Every  nataral  change  was  a  sign  of  and  deified ;  bat  in  the  Veda  they  are  namina 

^6  hostile  or  i>eaoefa],  happy  or  ill-omened  and  not  nunUna,  masks  withont  an  aotor,  crea- 

eoinddenee  of  certain  divinities.    Thos  insti-  tions  of  man  and  not  creative  beings.    The 

tntedf  myths    became    organic    elements  in  body  of  the  langaage  had  not  vet  become  petri- 

thooght  and  remained  as  rossil  poetry  in  Ian-  fied,  and  the  living^  words  which,  when  the  re- 

goage,  survived  national  migrations  and  con-  lations  that  they  expressed  had  fiitded  and  ea- 

quests  and  triomphed  over  the  advance  of  caped  from  perception,  were  to  be  preserved  as 

knowledge,  were  modified  by  the  contact  of  dif-  cariosities  and  to  become  organic  myths,  were 

ferent  peoples  and  by  poetical  and  philosophical  as  yet  employed  for  the  ordinary  interchange 

treatment,  were  esteemed  the  ultimate  ezpla-  of  thonght.    The  old  Vedio  mythology  was,  m 

nations  of  nataral  phenomena,  and  constituted  general,  a  worship  of  light.    The  beaming 

the  religious  systems  of  the  principal  nations  »ther  which  fills  the  heavenly  spaces  with 

of  antiquity. — The  Semitic  races,  says  Renan,  light  was  tiie  principle  of  life  and  the  impulse 

have  never  had  a  mythology.    From  the  be-  to  motion.    The  divinities  of  light  were  the 

ginning  they  have  not  varied  from  the  concep-  highest ;  as  Indra,  the  god  of  the  starry  fifmfr> 

tbn  df  the  government  of  the  universe  as  an  ment,  of  storm,  tibunder,  and  lightning ;  Mith- 

absolute  monarchy,  and  have  semi  in  the  de-  ra,  Su^a,  Savitar,  and  other  divinities  of  the 

velopment  of  things  only  the  inflexible  aocom-  sun ;   Ushas,  the  dawn ;  the  two  Asvins,  the 

S'shment  of  the  will  of  a  Supreme  Being.   £n-  heralds  of  the  dawn;  andAgni,the  h^hly 

wed  with  a  sure  intuition  of  unity,  which  at  honored  god  of  fire.    All  the  phenomena  of 

once  without  reason  or  reflection  unveils  the  light  were  regarded  with  reference  to  human 

Deity,  they  possessed  the  purest  religious  no-  life ;  the  sun  revives  the  earth,  and  calls  men 

tbns  Imown  in  antiquity.    India  and  Greece  to  prayer  and  sacrifice ;  Agni,  as  the  mediator  in 

eoold  not  by  philosonhical  speculation  attain  the  sacrificial  flame,  takes  the  gifts  and  prayers 

to  monotheism,  but  the  Semites  grasped  it  by  of  men  to  the  gods ;  and  the  lightning  of  Indra 

the  insdncts  of  their  nature ;  and  tne  three  rends  the  clouds  in  order  to  shed  the  bleaeings 

religions  of  greatest  power  in  the  history  of  of  rain.    Such  were  the  ftindamental  features 

vestem  civilization  sprang  from  them,  from  of  Vedism  before  the  severance  of  the  Aryaa 

Siosi,  Jerusalem,  and  Mecca.    They  could  not  stock.  Then  the  ancestors  of  the  Celts,  Greeks, 

comprehend  in  the  divine  unity  variety,  plural-  Italians,  Germans,  and  Slavi  migrated  to  £u- 

ity,  or  sex,  did  not  lose  the  idea  of  the  mfinite  rope,  and  after  a  time  other  Aryan  currents 

ttnid  the  apparent  conflicts  of  nature,  and  with  populated  Persia  and  Hindostan.    Each  nation 

liule  interest  in  science  may  almost  be  said  to  gave  a  peculiar  development  to  the  language, 

have  bad  a  special  sense  for  religious  truth,  customs,  and  religion  wnich  they  had  possessed 

This  characteristic  explains  the  absence  of  the  in  common. — ^The  following  outline  of  the  prin- 

epopee  from  their  literature.  The  great  poems  cipal  mythological  systems  mentions  the  more 

produoed  by  Indian,  Persian,  and  Greek  imagi-  prominent  religions  and  divinities,  which  are 

nation  were  possible  only  in  a  world  where  the  treated  in  detail  under  their  titles  in  special  ar- 

boondaries  between  men  and  gods  were  inde-  l^cles.    In  the  post-Yedic  period  first  appears 

t^imnate,  and  conflict  between  them  in  some  the  Hindoo  conception  of  Brahma  as  the  infinite 

de^gree  equal,  and  where  revolution  and  pro-  author  of  the  universe.    The  pantheism  of  the 

greas  were  known  in  the  divine  dynasties. —  Brahmins  and  the  popular  polytheism  were  de- 

Tlie  myths  of  greatest  prominence  and  interest  veloped  side  by  side.    In  the  sge  of  the  great 

are  those  of  the  Indo-European  nations.    Be-  epics  the  pantheon  was  already  completed. 

fore  the  Aryan  race  was  broken  up  into  nation-  From  the  mass  of  deifled  natural  powers  and 

alities,  as  the  Indian,  Greek,  Roman,  Slavic,  elements  three  gods,  Brahma  the  creator,  Yish- 

Teutonic,  and  Celtic,  it  had  developed  the  xajth-  nu  the  preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer,  stood 

ical  germs  which  are  now  common  charac-  forth  pretoiinent.    The  most  honorod  of  the 

teristics  of  a  whole  fiamily  of  mythologies,  the  suborcUnate  divinities  are  the  8  Lokapalas,  who 

principal  of  wfiich  are  the  Indiui,  the  Persian,  preside  over  and  protect  the  8  parts  of  the 

the  ^i^iftitl^  and  the  northern.    Hie  late  my-  world.    They  are  Indra,  the  god  of  the  firma- 

thology  of  the  Puranas  and  the  epic  poets  is  ment ;  Agni,  of  fire ;  Tamas,  of  the  lower 

more  peculiarly  Indian,  bat  the  elder  Veda  is  world ;  Surya,  of  the  sun ;  Yaruna,  of  water ; 

to    comparative   mythology  what   the  San-  Purana  or  Yayn,  of  the  wind;  Euvera,  of 

sent  is  to  comparative  grammar.    There  is  riches;  Soma  or  Tshandra,  of  the  moon.  Other 

in  it  no  system  of  religion,  there  are  no  settled  'divinities  are  Eartikeya,  the  leader  of  the 

genealogies;  the  same  god  is  sometimes  made  heavenly  hosts ;  Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom ; 

the  superior,  the  equal,  or  the  inferior  of  Eamas,  of  love ;  Ganga,  the  goddess  of  the 

o&ers ;  their  first  eonoeption  is  in  many  cases  Ganges ;  Naradas,  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 

transparent;  and  the  fi^Bsh  and  growing  per-  The  principal  female  divinities  are  Saraswati. 

sonifications  strikinglj  contrast  with  the  rally  wife  of  Brahma,  protectress  of  the  arts  and 

^eloped  and  decaying  myths  of  the  poetry  of  ecienoes,  especially  of  music ;  and  Eali,  the 

firmer.    The  Veda  gives  the  real  theogony  <^  wife  of  Siva,  and  more  than  any  other  an  ob- 
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Jeet  of  terror.   Among  demigods  and  fiotitioos  farions  wealth,  and  by  none  in  the  beauty  of  ft$ 

heroes  of  poetry  are  the  7  or  10  Brahmadikas  forms.    It  represents  the  world  as  originally 

or  Rishis  (seers),  the  greatest  of  whom  is  Dak-  a  rude  and  cnaotic  mass,  ft'om  whioh  Heayen 

ahas,  the  father  of  Sie  Asnras  (demons)  by  (Uranus)  and  Earth  (Gsa)  separated  tiiemselyee 

Diti,  and  of  the  Devas  (divine  persons)  by  as  independent  divinities.  The  first  race  of  gods 

Aditi.    The  Gandharias  are  the  heavenly  sing-  were  tne  Uranids,  sons  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 

ers   and  dancers ;   the  Apsarasas,    heavenly  The  powerfnl  brood  of  the  Titans  belonged  to 

nymphs;  the  Yakshas,  attendants  of  Knera,  and  them.    Oronos  ruled  the  second  race,  bat  was 

Siaidians  of  treasures  in  mountains ;  and  the  overthrown  by  Zeus,  who  firmly  secured  his 
akshasas,  hostile  to  men  and  to  everything  throne  afi^r  wars  with  the  Titans  and  Qiants 
good.  Other  evil  spirits  are  the  £[innares  and  in  whioh  all  nature  was  convulsed.  From  the 
thePisatshas.  The  uiree  worlds,  divine,  human,  age  of  the  Homeric  poems  he  was  regiurded 
and  infernal,  which  now  exist,  are  not  to  be  as  the  head  of  the  entire  system,  the  god  of 
eternal,  but  will  be  terminated  by  Kali.  Of  heaven  and  light,  holding  his  seat  upon  Olym- 
animals,  the  bull,  serpents,  and  the  bird  Ganada  pus,  in  the  pure  expanse  of  aather.  He  divided 
which  accompanies  the  gods,  are  particularly  his  dominions  with  Poseidon  and  Pluto,  yield- 
worshipped.  The  banian  or  Indian  fig  tree  is  ing  to  the  former  the  realm  of  the  sea,  and  to 
deemed  sacred.  Buddhism  and  Lamaism  pre-  the  latter  that  of  the  under  world,  the  dwelling 
aerved  with  modifications  most  of  the  old  Brah-  place  of  the  shades  of  the  dead.  His  throne 
minic  divinities.  No  other  mythology  is  so  was  surrounded  by  11  other  great  Olympian 
comprehensive  and  complicated  as  that  of  the  gods  and  goddesses:  Poseidon,  Apollo,  Area, 
Indians,  the  doctrines  of  which  cohceming  Heph»stus,  Hermes,  Hera,  Athena,  Artemis, 
cosmogony,  theogony,  and  human  life  and  des-  Aphrodite,  Hestia,  and  Demeter.  There  was 
tiny  are  alike  murked  by  a  mystical  ideality,  an  indefinite  number  of  other  divinities,  some 
It  has  been  claimed  that  there  is  no  idea  nor  of  them  of  nearly  equal  power,  as  Pluto, 
&ble  holding  a  distinguished  place  in  western  Helios,  Hecate,  Dionysus,  Lato,  Dione,  Peree- 
systems  of  religion,  the  counterpart  of  which  phone,  Selene,  Themis,  Eos,  ^olus,  Nemesis, 
does  not  exist  in  the  Indian. — ^In  Mazdeism,  the  Graces,  the  Muses,  the  Fates  (Mosrsd),  the 
the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  supposed  Eumenides,  the  Oceanids,  the  Nereids,  the 
to  have  been  revealed  by  Zoroaster,  and  still  Nymphs,  and  the  Hours.  There  were  other  dei- 
professed  by  the  Parsees,  Ormuzd  is  the  high-  ties  whose  personality  was  more  faintly  con- 
est  divinity,  and  reigns  in  heaven.  He  has  at  ceived,  as  Ate,  the  lit®,  Eris,  Thanatos,  Hyp- 
his  command  a  hierarchy  of  spirits,  foremost  nos,  Cratos,  and  Bia.  There  were  also  mon- 
among  whom  are  the  6  Amshaspands,  repre-  sters,  the  ofispring  of  the  gods,  as  the  Harpies^ 
aentatives  respectively  of  goodness,  truth,  jus-  Gorgons,  Grn»,  Pegasus,  Ohrysaor,  Ediidna, 
tice,  piety,  riches,  and  immortality.  The  sec-  Ghimsera,  Oerberus,  Geryon,  the  Lernffian  hy- 
ond  class  are  the  28  Izeds,  who  rule  the  ele-  dra,  the  Nemean  lion,  the  centaurs,  the  sirens, 
ments,  tiie  first  of  whom  is  lOthra  or  the  sun.  the  sphinx,  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  These  di- 
The  universe,  created  out  of  light  and  water,  vinities  peopled  the  earth,  the  heavens,  the 
had  scarcely  proceeded  firom  the  hands  of  Or-  sea,  and  the  infernal  world.  Poseidon  waa 
muzd,  when  the  genius  of  opposition  and  evil  surrounded  by  Amphitrite,  Thetis,  the  Nereids, 
appeared  in  Ahriman,  of  nearly  equal  power,  and  the  Tritons;  the  Eumenides  pursued  guilt 
whose  origin  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  He  created  and  remorse ;  Persephone  reif^ned  with  Pinto 
the  arohdevs  and  the  devs  to  resist  the  Am-  in  Hades,  the  entrance  to  which  was  guarded 
^aspands  and  the  Izeds.  The  Femers  are  only  by  Oerberus;  Minos,  .^Eacus,  and  Rhadaman- 
tbe  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being  embodied,  and  thus  judged  the  shades  of  the  dead ;  Pan  and  the 
a»a  whole  they  constitute  the  essential  idea  Fauns  ruled  in  fields;  the  Nymphs,  in  monn- 
of  the  world,  of  which  the  visible  creation  is  tains  and  fountains ;  the  Dryads  and  Hama- 
but  an  imperfect  imitation.  Every  object  and  dryads  in  forests ;  the  Muses  and  the  Graces  in- 
being,  the  stars,  animals,  men,  and  divinities,  spired  poetry  and  beauty;  Eos  opened  to  Apollo 
have  their  Femer  or  type,  by  which  they  tne  gates  of  the  sky ;  ^olus  bound  the  winds  in 
exist  Among  fabulous  beasts  are  the  benefi-  caves,  or  sent  them  forth  on  their  mission ;  and 
cent  bull  Sareseok,  the  Ahrimauic  monster  the  rainbow  was  the  highway  of  Iris,  the  mea- 
Martichoras,  the  sacred  birds  Hufrashmodad  senger  of  the  gods.  Above  the  whole  system 
and  Oorosh,  and  the  bull  Abudad,  from  the  Destiny  was  vaguely  conceived  as  a  resistleaa 
blood  of  which  sprang  the  animal  and  the  ve-  power,  which,  however,  rarely  interferes  to 
getable  worlds.  The  nindamental  idea  of  Maz-  violate  the  freedom  of  the  world.  Elaborated 
deism  is  the  struggle  with  evil,  the  final  defeat  by  poets  and  philosophers,  the  Greek  mylhol- 
and  extinction  of  which  is  predicted.  To  Persia  ogy  attained  a  nearly  symmetrical  develop- 
has  been  attributed  much  of  the  fairy  and  heroic  ment,  and  embodied  an  aggregate  of  religions^ 
mythology  of  European  medieval  romance. —  physical,  and  historical  doctrines,  whidi  form- 
**  The  mythical  world  ofthe  Greeks,"  says  Grote,  ed  the  whole  steple  of  Greek  culture.  It 
**  opens  wit&  the  gods,  anterior  as  well  as  su-  included  elements  borrowed  more  or  less  di- 

geripr  to  man ;  it  gradually  descends,  first  to  rectly  from  th^  Orient,  and  modified  by  the 

eroes,  and  next  to  the  human  race."    It  is  Greek  genius,  but  many  of  its  historical  depen- 

rivalled  only  by  that  of  the  Indians  in  multi-  dencies  are  still  matters  of  investigation  and 
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^wnwhwL    It  remamed  the  mort  important  was  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Hodnr,  and  thm 
and  the  oharaoteristic  ingredient  in  the  religion  exposed  the  whole  Asen  dynasty  to  ruin.    The 
of  andent  Rome.    The  Bomana,  in  adopting  deaUi  of  Baldorpreflgores  the  overthrow  of  the 
the  Greek  mythology,  for  the  most  part  min-  Asen  divinities,  and  of  the  present  cosmologioal 
^ed  with  it  the  legends  and  transferred  to  it  system,  which  catastrophe  will  be  followed  by  a 
the  namea  of  their  own  divinities,  or  imparted  new  world  and  new  gods.  Hbe  whole  mythology 
to  the  Greek  names  a  Latinized  form ;  and  it  breathes  tlie  sinrit  of  war.    The  myths  conmat 
is  by  these  Latin  names  that  both  the  Greek  chiefly  of  the  exploits  of  the  gods,  and  heroio 
sad  Bonaan  divinities  have  been  most  generally  men  who  have  given  the  most  illastrions  ex- 
known  in  later  times.    Thus,  Oronos  uey  call-  amples  of  the  Berserkir  rage  are  received  into 
ed  fiatonms ;  Zens,  Jopiter ;  Poseid<m,  Nep-  Vdhalla  only  to  enaage  in  supreme  fdicity  in 
tmna;  Area,  Mars-;  Hephflastos,  Volcanns;  mimic  combats  and  hunting  matches.     The 
Hennes,  Mercurius ;  Hera,  Juno ;  Athena,  10-  old  German  and  the  Slavic  mythologies  are 
nerva;  Artemis, Diana;  Aphrodite, Venus;  Hes-  akin  to  the  Scandinavian.    The  legends  of  the 
tia^Vesta;  Demeter,  Geres;  IMonysus, Bacchus;  ancient  £^n>^^<ais,  Chaldeans,  Phosnicians,  and 
Leto,  TAtona;  Persephone,  Proserpina;  Selene,  Celts,  of  the  American  Indians,  Mexicana,  and 
Lana;  the  MoBne,  Parcad,  &c. — ^The  northern  Peruvians,  and  of  most  barbarous  nations,  con- 
mjfthology  was  originally  monotheistic,  Alfa-  stitnte  mythologies. — ^After  the  revival  of  let- 
dnr,  the  father  of  all,  receiving  the  loftiest  ters  Boccaccio   and   others   reproduced  the 
names  as  the  Supreme  Being.    But  in  the  pop-  myths  of  olaancal  antiouity,  employing  them 
alar  Mth  Odin  was  worshipped  as  the  chief  of  to  aid  Mterary  taste  ana  invention.    The  alle- 
the  Aaen,  the  12  most  powerful  gods  and  god-  gorical  'method  of  interpretation  succeeded, 
dessea.    In  the  begiiming  there  was  neither  and  Bacon  discovered  in  tnem  concealed  genua 
diore,  nor  aea,  nor  earth,  but  only  one  vast  of  moral  and  social  doctrine,  and  Vioo  deduced 
sbyn.    To  the  north  of  this  was  Kiflheim,  a  from  them  the  primitive  conceptions  of  reason, 
vorid  of  icy  coldness  and  full  of  gloom,  with  the  first  fruits  of  imagination,  the  beginnings 
the  fountain  Hvergelmir  in  its  midst ;  to  the  of  social  order.    G.  J.  Yossius  and  Spanheim 
Krath  was  Muspemeim,  a  hot  and  luminous  sought  to  explain  them  as  offshoots  and  coun- 
world,  habitable  only  by  the  sons  of  fire,  terfeits  of  the  bibliod  revelation.    Biuner  ap- 
ftom  Hvergelmir  flowed  forth  ice-cold  venom  plied  the  Euhemeristio  method  to  them,  aim 
ttrsama,  the  rime  of  which  once  met  with  sparks  i'r^ret  treated  them  as  positive  external  enact- 
from  Mnspelheim,  and  the  consequence  was  ments.    In  Germany  the  hypotiiesis  of  an  origi- 
thst  the  Jotnn  Tmer  came  into  being,  the  father  nal  monotheistic  rdigion,  f^om  which  mytiiol- 
of  the  race  of  evil  Jotuns  called  nrost  giants,  ogies  had  degenerate,  long  prevailed.    India 
With  Tmer  sprang  to  life  also  the  woi^erfiil  and  Egypt,  the  populace  and  the  priestiy  caste, 
cow  Andhnmla,  which  by  licking  the  salt  stones  were  by  different  authors  (Plessing,  Kanne, 
esUed  forth  Buri,  a  beautifol  and  mighty  being,  G6rres,  Faber)  supposed  to  have  possessed  this 
the  seoond  generation  from  whom  was  Odin,  primitive  superior   knowledge.     Otiiers  be- 
the  &tiier  of  the  Asen,  the  ruling  gods  of  lieved  them  to  have  a  deflnite  scientific  import, 
heaven  and  earth.    With  his  two  brotiiers  he  as  to  astronomy  (Dupuis,  Court  de  Gobelin, 
overthrew  the  Jotuns,  and  destroyed  all  but  Domedden)  or  chemistry  (Toll,  Schweigger). 
one  pair.     They  made  of  the  eyebrows  of  Tmer  Heyne,  who  first  brought  extensive  and  minute 
the  citadel  of  Midgard  (middle  earth),  destined  scholarship  to  bear  on  the  subject,  stated  the 
to  beeome  the  abode  of  the  human  race,  which  foundation  of  mytiis  to  be  either  events  or 
they  created,  the  male  from  an  ash  tree,  and  the  notions  of  earlier  humanity ;  they  are  therefore 
feniale  from,  an  alder.    The  sea  forms  a  belt  either  historical  or  philosophical.    The  •enM 
around  the  earth,  beyond  which  is  the  land  of  9^ffMliefiu  et  mythietis  arose  necessarily  in  the 
gianla.    The  ash  tree  Yggdrasill  supports  the  in&noy  of  the  race ;  the  mind,  accustomed  only 
whole  universe.    At  its  root  is  a  sacred  foun-  to  sensual  impressions,  sought  for  external  im- 
tain,  by  whioh  sit  the  three  great  Noma  or  ages,  and  transformed  its  ideas  into  narratives 
Destinies.    Asgard  is  the  abode  of  the  gods,  of  external  events.    The  expression  became 
conaifiting  of  golden  and  silver  palaces,  the  gradually  identified  with  a  new  fact,  lost  its 
most  ^lendid  of  which  is  YalhaQa,  the  resi-  original  meaning,  and  the  priests  fostered  the 
denoe  of  Odin,  where  he  receives  and  wel-  error.    The  oldest  myths  are  the  physical,  and 
cornea  the  spirits  of  heroes  slain  in  battie.  The  the  next  the  theogonic.    For  a  long  time  the 
greatest  of  the  Asen  are  Odin,  Frigga,  Thor,  poets  only  embelli^ed  and  altered  them,  but 
Kjord,  Freyr,  Freyja,  Baldur,  Loki,  Heimdall,  afterward  made  use  of  them  as  artistic  mate- 
Tyr,  Hodur,  Yali,  imd  Yidarr.    Other  mytho-  rials,  and  added  to  tiiem  grace  and  elegance, 
k^cal  beings  are  the  giants,  noms,  elves,  They  were  subsequentiy  modified  also  by  phi- 
dwarfi,  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  serpent  Jormun-  losophers,  so  that  their  authentic  interpreta- 
giodr,  tilie  water  spirits,  the  Yalkyrior,  the  tion  is  not  now  to  be  expected.    According  to 
Strdmkarl  of  Sweden,  and  the  Hdgspelars,  Yoss,  the  first  conception  of  mankind  was  that 
whose  silver  harps  are  heard  in  the  cascades  every  thing  had  sprung  fi*om  earth,  water,  and 
sod  torrents.     The  author  of  the  greatest  mis-  air,  and  these  from  the  separation  of  a  shape- 
fortanes  which  have  befSsllen  gods  and  men  is  less,  confbsed  mass  of  rude  primary  materials. 
Loki,  who  contrived  the  death  of  Baldur,  which  This  ia  the  origin  of  popular  myths.     But 
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teachers  of  wifldom,  priestly  or  seonlar,  Intro-  shelter,  bnt  entered  more  or  less  Into  the  ooin- 
dnced  a  more  rationid  meaning  into  these  an-  mon  consdonsness,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
oestral  forms  of  adoration.  Echoes  of  the  Mo-  patrimony  of  the  human  race.  With  a  basis 
sale  doctrine  of  creation,  of  the  deluge,  of  the  of  ancient  theistic  and  Messianic  predictions, 
fflory  of  the  Deity,  were  also  interwoven,  and  derived  from  the  dispersed  kin  and  contempo- 
different  fedths  were  intermingled.  The  pnre  raries  of  the  patriarchs,  and  modified  as  they 
Hellenio  worship  was  chiefly  corrupted  by  a  travelled  further  and  further  from  their  source, 
secret  sect  of  Orphici,  who  engrafted  on  it  a  there  were  added  abundant  elements  of  mere- 
medley  of  Phrygian,  Egyptian,  and  Persian  ly  human  fabrication.  The  leading  scriptural 
notions,  and  who  aimed  only  to  exalt  a  priest-  traditions  are  represented  by  imperfect  and 
hood.  Buttmann  considered  the  actions  and  deranged  counterparts  in  the  heroic  age  of 
events  of  the  mythic  world  as  the  accidental  Greece.  Thus  the  unity  and  the  supremacy 
offspring  of  a  rich  and  variously  endowed  ima-  of  the  Godhead  appear  in  Jupiter,  the  adminis- 
gination  going  fortli  in  search  of  the  marvel-  trator  of  sovereign  power.  The  combination 
Ions.  They  arose  in  various  places,  partly  in  of  trinity  with  unity  is  represented  in  the  8 
Greece,  partly  in  the  East,  were  subsequently  Oronid  brothers,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto, 
formed  into  groups,  transferred  into  various  to  whom  are  assigned  different  regions  of  the 
cycles,  combined  and  harmonized,  until  they  material  creation.  The  tradition  of  the  Re- 
retained  nothing  historical  except  incidental  deemer  is  supposed  to  have  undergone  disinte- 
indications  concerning  ethnography  and  geog-  gration.  The  various  attributes  which  were 
raphy.  The  events  from  which  they  resulted  conceived  as  belonging  to  him  could  not  be 
cannot  be  evolved  with  certainty.  This  is  in  held  in  combination  by  the  Greek  mind.  Its 
substance  the  opinion  also  of  Grote.  Oreuzer  first  form  as  deliverer  is  represented  by  Apollo, 
attributes  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  the  some  of  the  attributes  being  transferred  to  his 
btfievolent  design  of  priests  educated  in  the  sister  Diana  or  repeated  in  her.  The  second 
East  to  raise  the  people  to  a  purer  and  higher  form  is  the  Homeric  Minerva,  corresponding  to 
knowledge.  These  instructors  adapted  their  the  Logos  of  8t.  John.  Latona,  the  mother  of 
lessons  by  veiling  them  in  figures.  To  form  Apollo  and  Diana,  is  regarded  as  representative 
symbols  and  to  interpret  symbols  were  the  of  the  tradition  of  the  woman  from  whom  the 
main  occupations  of  the  ancient  priesthood,  deliverer  was  to  descend.  The  notion  of  the 
The  most  lively  personification  was  a  ftmda-  Evil  One,  also,  e^ows  the  process  of  disintegra- 
mental  law.  A  mass  of  symbolical  and  alle-  tion,  followed  by  that  of  an  arbitrary  reassort- 
gorical  inventions,  derived  from  the  East,  lie  ment  and  combination  of  elements.  The  idea 
Bt  the  bottom  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  of  a  rebellion,  menacing  the  divine  dominion 
grew  up  in  connection  with  the  native  heroic  with  violence,  is  clothed  with  a  variety  of  de- 
legends.  Their  original  character,  however,  taohed  and  more  or  less  conflicting  forms ;  and 
was  that  of  a  pure  monotheistic  primitive  reli-  the  more  subtle  idea  of  an  influence  acting  im- 
gion.  Hermann  defined  a  myth  as  a  figurative  mediately  on  the  spirit  of  man,  and  aiming  a 
representation  of  an  idea.  Mythology  is  the  blow  at  the  glory  of  the  Deity  through  his 
science  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  a  people,  creatures,  whose  allegiance  it  seeks  by  the 
and  must  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  perversion  of  their  own  spontaneous  agency  to 
connected  system  of  public  knowledge,  quite  withdraw,  remains  in  Homer,  but  so  obscured 
distinct  from  the  popular  belief.  Welcker  and  enfeebled  as  to  be  scarcely  recognized, 
maintained  that  at  the  basis  of  Greek  mythol-  The  idea  of  Evil  acting  by  violence  is  repre- 
ogy  lies  a  hierarchical  system  of  nature,  a  se-  sented,  not  exclusively  but  most  conspicuously, 
ries  of  contemplations  and  speculations,  which  in  the  Titans  and  Giants.  The  idea  of  Evil 
was  preserved  in  an  ancient  priestiy  phraseol-  acting  by  deceit  is  represented  in  Ate.  The 
ogy,  till  it  was  broken  and  scattered  through  rainl]^w  of  Scripture  is  represented  in  the  Ho- 
the  whole  of  mythology.  This  system  is  still  meric  Iri8.->See  Oreuzer,  Symholik  and  Mytho- 
preserved,  particularly  in  the  names,  many  of  logi&der  alien  Volker  (4  vols.,  Sd  ed.,  1886* '48); 
which  cannot,  however,  be  explained  from  the  K.  O.  M&Uer,  Prolegomena  zu  einer  iciseensehaft- 
Greek  language,  since  they  belong  to  a  time  lichen  Mythologie  (1826) ;  Eckermann,  Lekr- 
when  the  distinct  individual  nation  was  not  Jmch  der  Beligionsgeeehitkts  ttnd  Mythologie 
jet  formed.  He  thus  suggested  and  gave  an  der  versehiedenen  Volker  dee  Alterthttms  (1845- 
uipulse  to  the  study  of  comparative  mythology,  '7);  Wuttke,  Oeschichte  dee  ffeidenthume  (2d 
which  has  been  prosecuted  by  £.  O.  Mttller,  ed.,  Berlin,  1856) ;  Orieehieche  Mythologie^  by 
Max  MdUer,  and  others,'  and  which  introduces  Gerhard  (1854),  Preller  (1854- '6),  and  Welcker 
universal  comparative  exegesis  in  place  of  the  (185^  ;  Grimm,  Deutache  Mytkologie  (1886) ; 
separate  study  of  any  people.  Gladstone  re-  Mallet,  **  Northern  Antiquities'*  (new  ed.,  Lon- 
verts  to  the  older  theory  of  derivation  from  an  don,  1847)  ;  Keyser,  "  The  Religion  of  the 
original  revelation.  The  Homeric  poems,  ac-  Northmen,"  tran^ated  by  Bennock  (New  York, 
cording  to  him,  contain  the  vestiges  of  a  teal  1854);  and  Jisx  Mfdler,  an  essay  on  compara- 
traditionary  knowledge,  inherited  from  the  tive  mytiiology  in  the  *^  Oxford  Essays''  for 
epoch  when  the  covenant  of  God  with  man  1856. 

and  the  promise  of  a  Messiah  had  not  yet  £aUen  MY XINOIDS,  an  order  of  fishes,  which,  with 

within  the  contracted  forms  of  Judaism  for  the  cydostomes  or  lampreys,  form  the  class 
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of  mjttmts  of  Agaariz,  ocmtuning  the  lowest  among  worms,  regarding  the  2  lateral  parts  of 

of  the  vertebrates.    They  form  the  family  hff-  the  tongue  as  transverse  jaws,  whioh  do  not 

perotreta  (Mall.)i  ^^^  ^^  characterized  by  a  occnr  in  vertebrates.    The  speoiflo  name  is  de- 

eyiindrioal  body,  obliquely  truncated  anterior-  rived  from  the  great  quantity  of  viscid  mucus 

I7;  the  mouth  is  funushed  with  cirri  or  ten-  secreted  by  the  cutaneous  glands  whose  pores 

tacl^  the  palate  is  perforated,  and  the  oavi-  open  along  the  under  sur&ce  of  the  body ;  the 

ties  of  the  nose  and  mouth  communicate  (as  in  spinal  column  is  a  soft  and  flexible  cartilagl- 

00  other  fish) ;  the  upper  margin  of  the  month  nous  tube,  with  no  division  into  rudimentwy 

has  a  single  tooUi,  and  the  tongue  has  a  double  vertebra.    It  is  called  borer  from  its  habit  of 

recurved  row  on  each  side;  the  under  jaw  is  eating  into  the  bodies  of  other  flsh  whi<^  have 

absent,  and  the  inferior  margin  of  the  mouth  been  caught  on  hooks,  entering  the  mouth  or 

19  formed  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  other  part  of  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  ia 

tongue  bone ;  the  eyes  are  concealed  ;  the  often  annoying  to  fishermen  during  spring  and 

bruichifls  are  on  each  side  with  internal  ducts  summer.    It  is  found  along  the  coast  of  Great 

ksding  to  the  oesophagus.    For  full  details  see  Britain  and  in  the  northern  sSas«   In  the  genua 

the  papers  of  J.  MttUer,  in  the  ^*  Transactions  htptatrema  (Dum.)  or  hdsUattoma  (Mull.)  there 

of  the  Berlin  Academy''  for  1834,  1888,  1889,  are  6  or  7  branchiffi  on  each  side,  each  with  an 

and  1842.    In  the  genus  mffxine  (Linn.)  2  spi-  external  spiracle ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  con- 

ndes  approximate  on  the  lower  surface  behind  spicuous  through  the  skin.    It  resembles  the 

thebrsnchifiB,  each  receiving  the  external  ducts  preceding  genus  in  internal  structure,  and  at- 

of  the  6  branchisQ  of  its  own  side.   The  common  tains  a  larger  sixe ;  it  is  found  in  the  southern 

ffljxine  or  glutinous  hag  (M,  glutimm^  Linn.)  seas,  preferring  rocky  bottoms,  where  it  lies  in 

his  a  smooth  eel-like  body,  with  a  very  long  wait  for  fishes;  it  is  active,  and  has  remarkable 

dorsal  fin  continued  round  the  tail  to  the  vent,  powers  of  emitting  mucus  from  the  skin.    The 

a  single  spiracle  on  the  head,  and  8  barbules  only  species  described  (B,  Fonteriy  Kull^  ia 

aroond  the  mouth ;  the  color  is  bluish  brown  one  that  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  New  Zea- 

abo?e  and  whitish  below;  the  length  is  from  landers. 

6  to  15  inches.    linnsus  placed  this  animal  MYZONTS.    Bee  MTZDroina. 
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the  lith  letter  and  the  11th  consonant  same  way,  although  the  sound  of  g  has  been 
9  of  the  Engli^  i^phabet.  N  {Nun)  waa  dropped  in  English.  But  the  suflix  ing  appears 
placed  immediately  after  m  {Mem)  in  the  an-  to  have  arisen  from  the  infinitive  termination 
cient  alphabets,  either  from  the  affinity  of  their  an  in  the  earlier  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
sounds,  or  from  tJie  association  of  ideas  in  their  and  Latin  have  the  same  two  nasal  sounds  of 
mines,  Mem  in  Semitic  signifying  water,  and  n  as  the  English.  The  Moeso-Gothic  and  the 
Jtfii  a  fish.  The  usual  sound  of  the  English  N,  Greek  have  the  two  nasal  sounds,  but  express 
or  that  which  it  naturally  has  when  not  affected ,  the  palatal  nasal  by  g.  The  Latin  of  the  ear- 
by  the  neighboring  consonants,  is  that  of  a  lin-  liest  authors  had  sometimes  g  and  sometimes  n 
gnal  nasal.  This  is  in  the  English  language  an  for  the  palatal  nasal.  (See  W.  Gorssen,  ff^fer 
original  sound,  derived  without  change  from  AuMprache  der  Lateinuchen  Sbracks,  vol.  i.  pp. 
the  earlier  languages.  There  is,  however,  an  104, 105,  Leipsic,  1858.)  The  Sanscrit  language 
exception  in  phenomerum  and  similar  words,  has  a  great  variety  of  n  sounds. — In  numera- 
where  the  final  n,  in  the  singular  neuter,  rep-  tion,  the  Greek  N  signified  50.  Among  the 
resents  an  earlier  m.  There  is  an  epenthetic  n  Romans,  according  to  some  authors,  N  signified 
mhring {comp.brotighC),  MfJc{Qomp,th(ntghi);  90;  according  to  others  900,  and  with  a  hor- 
also  in  some  words  of  I^tin  origin,  aaJrangibU  izontal  line  above  it,  90,000. 
(oomp.  fracture)^  tangent  (comp.  tact).  The  NABIS,  a  Spartan  tyrant  who  raised  him- 
letter  n  final,  after  2  or  m,  is  silent  in  English,  self  to  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  Machan- 
as  ccTidemn^  hUrij  column^  hymn;  but  this  n  idas  in  207  B.  0.  He  caused  the  young  son 
wad  originally  sounded.  The  omission  of  an  n  of  the  deceased  king  Lycui^us  to  be  assassin- 
is  sometimes  indicated  merely  by  the  length-  ated;  the  most  influential  citizens  were  put  to 
ening  of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  gooee  (Germ,  death  or  banished ;  the  wealthy  were  subjected 
Gane\  tooth  (Lat.  dem^  genit.  deniie  ;  Moeso-  to  incessant  exactions  enforced  by  torture,  and 
Gothic,  tvnihm)^  tithe  (oomp.  tenth).  The  Eng-  one  of  the  tyrant's  favorite  engines  of  punish- 
lish  1^  when  it  comes  immediately  before  a  ment  was  tiie  figure  of  a  woman  whioh  he 
palatal  mute,  as  «,  «&  (when  pronounced  like  ik),  called  hib  wife  Apega,  and  which  being  made 
7i  ifc, ;,  or  OB,  is  a  palatal  nasal,  or  has  the  sound  to  embrace  the  victim  pierced  him  with  spikes 
of  ng  final  Dr.  Worcester,  in  his  quarto  die-  projecting  from  its  breast  and  arms.  The 
tionary,  has  made  a  careful  collection  of  78  money  obtained  by  such  oppressive  means  en- 
words  in  which  n  has  this  palatal  sound.  In  abled  him  to  support  a  mercenary  force  to  crush 
r\g  final,  the  palatal  sound  has  arisen  in  the  the  spirit  of  Sparta,  attempt  the  restoration  of 
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the  LaoedflBmonian  ascendency  in  the  Pelopon-  adventurers  returned  to  Great  Britain  from 

nesns,  and  seize  the  oitj  of  Messene,  thongh  he  Hindostan,  and  signifies  a  man  who  has  ac- 

was  then  aotnally  in  alliance  with  her.    He  quired  great  wealth  in  the  East, 

was  forced  however  to  withdraw  hj  the  Mega-  NACOGDOCHES,  an  E.  co.  of  Texas,  honnd- 

lopolitan  general  Philopoemen,  hnt  in  the  next  ed  S.  W.  by  the  Angelina  river  and  E.  by  the 

year  he  returned  and  reduced  the  territory  of  Attoyac,  which  unite  at  the  S.  E.  corner ;  area, 

Megalopolis  to  great  distress.    On  the  conclu-  886  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  7,091,  of  whom  1,694 

sion  of  the  first  Macedonian  war,  Flamininus,  were  slaves.    It  has  an  undulating  surface, 

the  Roman  consul,  submitted  the  question  of  occasionally  hilly  and  broken,  and  generally 

peace  or  war  with  Nabis  to  a  congress  of  the  well  timbered.    The  soil  varies  greatly,  but  is 

Grecian  allies  of  Rome  held  at  Corinth  in  195  mostly  fertile,  cotton  and  com  being  the  prin- 

B.  0. ;  and  war  having  been  unanimously  de-  cipal  crops.     The  productions  in  1850  were 

creed  against  him,  Flamininus,  with  a  power-  139,110  bushels  of  In^an  com,  8,849  of  oats, 

fnl  force,  invaded  Laconia,  and  laid  siege  to  88,260  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,109  lbs.  of  tobacco, 

Sparta.   The  tyrant  made  an  obstinate  defence,  48,845  of  butter,  and  885  bales  of  cotton.  There 

but  was  ultimately  constrained  to  purchase  were  16  churches,  and  240  pupils  attending 

peace  by  subscribing  to  the  most  abject  condi*  public  schools.    Capital,  Nacogdoches, 

tions.    In  192,  having  again  involved  himself  NADESHDIN,  Nicolai  Ivanowitch,  a  Rns- 

in  hostilities  with  the  Achseans,  once  more  im-  sian  author,  bom  in  K^ni  Bieloomut,  Riazan, 

der  the  lead  of  Philopoemen,  he  applied  to  the  Oct.  17,  1804,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  23, 

JStolians  for  succor.    They  sent  a  small  force,  1856.    He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 

ostensibly  to  assist  but  in  reality  to  overthrow  was  graduated  in  1824  as  a  doctor  of  theology 

him,  and  he  was  soon  assassinated  by  their  at  the  academy  of  Moscow.    He  filled  for  two 

general  Alexamenus.  years  the  chair  of  Russian  and  Latin  literature 

NABLOOS,  or  Nabttlus,  a  town  of  Syria,  at  the  seminary  of  Riazan,  and  afterward 
capital  of  a  circle  "of  its  own  name  in  the  pa-  devoted  himself  in  Moscow  exclusively  to  lit- 
shalio  of  Damascus,  80  m.  N.  from  Jerusalem,  erary  pursuits,  chiefiy  as  a  journalist.  He  was 
in  lat.  82^  12'  N.,  long.  86"*  28'  E. ;  pop.  esti-  appointed  professor  of  archeology  at  l^e 
mated  at  8,000.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  at  university  of  Moscow,  travelled  in  Germany, 
the  base  of  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  is  supposed  to  France,  and  the  Crimea,  and  embodied  the 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Shechem.  When  results  of  his  archaeological  investigations  in. 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Vespa-  the  memoirs  of  the  Odessa  historical  and 
sian,  it  received  the  name  of  Neapolis,  of  which  archsological  society.  In  1836  he  left  his  pro- 
its  modem  name  is  a  corraption.  fessorship  and  the  ^*  Telescope*^  journal  in  Mos- 

NABOB  (Hind,  nawaub)^  a  title  of  office  in  cow,  and  resided  successively  at  Vologda  and 

India,  applied  during  the  Mogul  empire  to  the  Odessa.    He  published  a  description  of  his 

imperial  lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  a  province,  observations  in  that  region  in  his  ^'  Russian 

The  word  is  the  plural  of  natb,  prince,  it  being  Alhambra"    (1889),    and  ^^  Journey   through 

a  custom  of  the  natives  to  address  all  great  Bessarabia"  (1840).    In  1840-^41  he  explored 

men  in  the  plural  number.    The  imperial  com-  S.  E.  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  Odessa 

mission  conferred  upon  a  nabob  the  power  of  society,  and  on  his  return  spent  some  time  in 

bestowing  titles  below  the    rank  of  omrah  \  Vienna,  where  he  published  an  essay  on  Rus- 

(lord) ;  he  was  permitted  to  grant  estates  sub-  sian  dialects  in  the  Jahrhueher  der  Literatw, 

jeol  to  confirmation  by  the  supreme  authority;  In  1842  he  was  appointed  by  Pelovsky,  the 

he  leased  the  lands  to  the  general  farmers,  but  Russian  minister  of  the  interior,  to  conduct  the 

had  no  part  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  journal  published  in  St.  Petersburg  under  his 

except,  m  case  of  necessity,  assisting  the  im-  auspices;  and  in  1846  he  became  one  of  the 

perial  officers  with  the  military  force.    He  had  founders  of  the  geographical  society  in  that 

power,  for  disobedience  or  crime,  to  suspend  city,  in  which  he  was  made  president  of  the 

the  omrahs  from  pay  till  the  case  was  examined  ethnological  department.    Among  his  last  pro- 

at  court.    In  matters  of  justice  there  rested  an  ductions  was  a  Russian  translation  in  10  vol- 

appeal  to  his  tribunal  from  thecoei,  or  chief  msieS'Oi'R\iieT*B  Erdkunde.    He  wrote  largely 

justice,  though  he  seldom  reversed  the  decrees  for  the  Russian  cyclopaedia,  and  for  Senkov- 

of  that  judge.    Disputes  where  property  was  sky's  "  Library." 

not  concerned,  and  where  the  established  laws  NADIR,  in  astronomy,  that  point  of  the 

made  no  provision,  were   settled  by  his  au-  lower  celestial  hemisphere  directly  under  our 

thority ;  but  he  was  forbidden  to  eject  the  sub-  feet,  and  opposite  the  zenith.    It  and  the  zenith 

jects  of  the  empire  from  their  lands  or  houses,  constitute  the  two  poles  of  the  horizon. 

As  the  power  of  the  emperors  declined,  their  NADIR  SHAH,  or  Koru  Khan,  a  king  of 

deputies  became  independent.    They  made  war  Persia,  bom  in  the  village  of  Abuver,  near 

upon  each  other,  and  the  country  was  per-  Eelat  in  Ehorassan,  Nov.  11,  1688,  assassinat- 

petually  disturbed  by  their  contentions.    The  ed  June  19  of  20,  1747.    His  father,  who  be- 

£nglish,  availing  themselves  of  these  dissen-  longed  to  the  Toorkish  tribe  of  Affshar,  and 

sions,  reduced  them  in  detail  to  mere  pension-  was  a  maker  of  sheepskin  caps  and  coats,  died 

era  on  their  bounty. — In  the  English  language  when  his  son  was  scarcely  18  years  old.    At 

the  word  nabob  was  introduced  when  the  early  the  age  of  17  Nadir  was  taken  prisoner  in  an 
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invadon  of  Khorftaaan  by  the  Usbecks,  but  year,  defeated  the  Mogul  army,  and  entered 
after  remainmg  in  captivity  4  years,  escaped  Delhi,  which  at  first  he  treated  with  dnyilfir 
and  entered  l£e  service  of  the  governor  of  moderation ;  but  the  inhabitants  having  sa^ 
Khoraasan,  where  he  attained  to  high  rank,  denly  risen  npon  the  Persians  and  kuLed  a 
Bnt  having  been  degraded  and  severely  pnn-  oonsiderable  nnmber,  Nadir  ordered  a  general 
ished  by  his  master,  he  fled,  and.  placing  tiim<  massacre  of  the  Hindoos  in  every  boose  in 
self  at  tiie  head  of  a  band  of  robbers,  soon  be«  which  a  mnrdered  Persian  was  found.    The 
esme  feared  for  his  daring  exploits.    The  civil  alanghter  lasted  from  morning  till  noon,  and 
oommotions  of  the  times  opened  a  field  for  his  was  then  suspended  by  Nadir^s  orders.    The 
ambition.    The  leaders  of  the  Afghan  army,  immense  treasures,  which  the  Mogul  emperors 
which  had  overrun  Persia  in  the  beginning  or  had  spent  two  centuries  in  amassing,  were 
the  18th  century,  had  dethroned  the  monarch  seized  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,000,  inclnd* 
of  the  Saffian  line;  but,  hated  for  their  cruel*  ing  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond,  and  with  hia 
ty  and  oppression,  their  power  in  the  remoter  plunder  Nadir  returned  to  Persia  witibout  de- 
provinces  was  weak,  and  Tamasp,  the  son  of  priving  the  Mogul  emperor  of  any  provinces 
the  last  king,  was  enabled  to  maintain  a  preca^  except  those  west  of  the  Indus.    In  1740  ha 
rious  independence.    Nadir  Shah  joined  him  forced  the  sovereign  of  Bokhara  to  submit  to  hia 
St  Mazanderan  in  1727,  at  the  head  of  5,000  power,  and  then  marched  against  the  king  of 
men,  with  the  declared  intention  of  expelling  Kharesm,  whom  he  defeateid  in  battle,  took 
every  Afghan  from  the  soil  of  Persia.    Raised  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  His  dominions  wera 
to  the  sapreme  command,  he  took  Meshed  and  extended  from  the  Indus  on  the  east  almost  to 
Herat,  defeated  the  Afghan  king,  Ashrif,  in  a  the  plains  of  Bagdad  on  the  west^  and  from 
series  of  bloody  engagements^  drove  him  out  the  Persian  gulf  on  the  south  to  the  Oxui  on 
of  the  province  of  Khorassan,  pursued  the  fly-  the  north,  thus  reviving  the  ancient  glory^f 
mg  army  to  Ispahan,  and  finally  overtook  it  at  the  Persian  empire.    Hitherto  he  hf^  ruled 
Persepolis.    Eventually  Ashrif  was  slain,  and  with  moderation,  but  the  latter  years  of  hia 
hb  forces  were  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  life  were  stuned  by  the  foulest  acts  of  cruelty* 
For  hia  services  Nadir  received  from  Tamasp  In  an  expedition  against  the  Le^his  he  waa 
in  1730  the  four  provinces  of  Khorassan,  Ma-  wounded  by  a  shot  fired  at  him  from  a  wood ; 
zanderan,  Seistan,  and  Kerman,  and  assumed  and  having  been  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the 
the  title  of  Tamasp-Kouli  (Tamasp^s  slave),  to  work  of  his  son,  Riza  Eouli,  he  ordered  hia 
which  Eban  was  added  by  his  sovereign.    War  eyes  to  be  put  out.    But,  struck  with  remorse 
with  the  Turks  breaking  out  in  1781,  Nadir  at  the  act,  and  filled  with  friry  at  his  courtiera 
defeated  them  on  the  plains  of  Hamadan ;  but  for  not  having  prevented  it,  he  put  to  death  60 
returning  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  Af-  of  them.    Subsequently  not  only  individuals, 
gfasns,tilie  imbecile  Tamasp  took  the  opportuni-  but  whole  cities,  were  put  to  the  sword  on 
ty  of  marching  against  the  Turks,  and  being  in-  the  slightest  suspicion.     Liberal  in  the  first 
^orionsly  Tanqnished,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  part  of  his  reign,  he  became  avaricious  aa 
in  which  he  ceded  to  them  several  provinces,  lie  grew  old,  and  the  whole  empire  groaned 
The  discontent  excited  by  this  treaty  was  fan-  under  his  exactions.    At  lengtii  a  number  of 
aed  by  Nadir,  who  published  a  proclamation  noblemen,  hearing  that  they  were  included  in 
declaring  bis  intention  to  carry  on  the  war,  a  proscribed  list,  resolved  to  assassinate  the 
and  finally  dethroned  his  sovereign,  Aug.  16,  tyrant;  and  4  of  them,  employed  about  the 
1732,  ttod  afterward  secretly  caused  him  to  be  court,  made  their  way  into  his  tent  in  the  night| 
put  to  death.    The  son  of  Tamasp,  Abbas  III.,  and  despatched  him.    In  spite  of  his  excesses, 
an  infant  8  months  old,  was  made  the  nominal  his  countrymen  continue  to  look  upon  him 
ruler,  but  died  in  1786.  An  assembly  was  called  with  pride  and  gratitude,  as  having  resttNred 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  at  which,  Persia  to  her  independence  aa  a  nation.    Hia 
it  is  Bud,  more  than  100,000  persons  were  pres-  life  was  written  in  Persian  by  Mirza  Moham- 
ent ;  and  here  Nadir  Shah  with  much  apparent  med  Mahadi  Khan,  his  secret^,  and  has  been 
reluctance  accepted  the  crown,  Feb.  26,  1786.  translated  into  French  by  Sir  W.  Jones.    A  de- 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  wrested  from  the  tailed  account  of  his  career  is  g^ven  by  Malcolm 
Turks  the  ceded  provinces,  and,  liaving  con-  in  the  2d  volume  of  the  *^  History  of  Persia," 
eluded  a  peace,  turned  his  victorious  arms  upon  and  by  Fraser,  whose  authorities  were  Persiaa 
the  Albans.    The  province  of  Candahar  was  MSS.  (London,  1742). 

invaded,  the  city  of  that  name  taken  in  1788,  N^EYIUS,  dnnus,  a  Roman  poet  and  dram- 

and  hia  son,  Riza  Kouli,  subsequently  crossed  atist,  bom  probably  in   Campania  between 

the  Jihoon  or  Oxus,  and  overthrew  the  ruler  274  and  264  B.  0.,  died  in  Utica,  Africa,  about 

of  Bokhara  and  the  Usbecks.    A^haniston  204  or  202  B.  0.    He  served  in  the  first  Punic 

was   soon    afterward    conquered,  and   some  war,  settled  in  Rome,  and  produced  his  earliest 

fbgitives  having  taken  refuge  in  Hindostan,  play  in  285,  making  the  stage  a  vehicle  for 

Nadir  sent  an  unbassador  to  demand  them,  assailing  the  aristocracy.    For  a  libel  on  Q. 

who  with  aH  his  suite  was  murdered  by  the  OsBcilius  Metellus,  one  of  the  proudest  of  the 

populace  at  Jelalabad.    The  Mogul  emperor  patricians,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  and  ob- 

haviog  reibsed   satisfaction  for  the  outrage,  tained  his  release  by  two  plays,  the  ffarioha 

K$dir  marched  into  Hindostan  the  following  and  Lean^  in  which  he  recanted  his  calumnies. 
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Having  again  offended,  he  went  into  exile  at  eraor,  who  is  changed  at  the  end  of  8  years. 

Utica,  and  employed  his  latter  days  npon  his  There  is  a  Chinese  factory  called  To-Zin^aaiki, 

great  epic  poem  on  the  "Punic  War,'*  a  few  which  forms  the  sonthem  subnrb  of  the  city, 
agments  of  which  are  still  extant.  Thoagh  Ten  vessels  are  annually  allowed  to  enter  the 
written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre,  it  was  port  from  China.  The  internal  commerce  is 
highly  appreciated  even  in  the  Angnstan  age,  extensive,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  por- 
Virgil  having  adopted  several  passages  from  it.  celain  and  silk  goods. — ^Nagasaki,  about  the 
The  best  edition  of  his  few  extant  fragments  is  middle  of  the  16tib  century,  was  a  small  fishing 
that  of  Clussmann  (Jena,  1848).  village,  when  the  prince  of  Omura,  being  con- 
KAGASAKI  (pronounced  Nangoidki)^  a  city  verted  to  Christianity,  allowed  some  Portuguese 
and  port  of  Japan,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  merchants  to  settle  there,  and  in  1568  built  a 
island  of  Xinsiu,  in  lat.  82°  4A!  %"  N.,  and  long,  church  and  invited  the  Portuguese  mission- 
ISO^  51'  58"  £.,  800  m.  from  Yeddo;  pop.  aries  to  make  it  their  head-quarters,  prom- 
about  60,000.  The  bay  of  Nagasaki  is  7  m.  in  ising  them  that  no  religion  but  Christianity 
length  by  1  in  breadth,  and  is  bounded  by  high  should  be  tolerated  there.  Converts  flocked 
and  steep  hills  on  which  are  numerous  batter-  thither,  and  Nagasaki  soon  became  a  consider- 
ies  of  cannon.  There  are  also  several  fortified  able  city.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  per- 
islands  in  the  bay,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  secution  of  the  Christians  began,  and  in  1621  all 
Papenberg,  so  called  by  the  Dutch  from  the  fact  the  churches  were  destroyed,  and  heathen  tem- 
that,  during  the  persecution  of  tiie  Christians  in  pies  built  on  their  sites.  By  an  imperial  edict  in 
Japan,  the  Catholic  priests  were  thrown  from  1624  all  the  ports  in  Japan  were  closed  to  for- 
ita  summit  The  harbor  comprises  8  safe  an-  eigners  except  Firando,  where  the  Dutch  and 
ohorages:  the  outer  one,  west  of  Papenberg;  English  were  allowed  to  trade,  and  Nagasaki, 
the  second  in  the  middle,  E.  of  that  island;  which  remained  open  to  the  Portuguese  and 
and  the  third  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  in  Chinese.  In  1685  the  Portuguese  were  con- 
front of  the  city.  In  aU  these  roads  there  is  fined  to  an  artificial  island  called  Desima, 
sufficient  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  formed  by  throwing  rubbish  into  a  shallow 
scenery  around  Nagasaki  is  very  beautiful,  part  of  the  harbor,  and  connected  with  the 
resembling  the  best  parts  of  the  S.  coast  of  shore  by  a  small  stone  bridge.  This  island,  in 
England,  Siough  on  a  much  grander  scale.  The  shape  like  a  fan,  is  286  paces  in  length  and  82 
city  lies  along  the  water's  ed^e,  and  spreads  in  breadth,  and  about  4  feet  above  the  water, 
upward  between  and  among  the  hills,  which  are  Its  area  is  8  acres.  In  1688  the  Portuguese 
here  from  1,000  to  1,800  feet  high.  The  greater  were  wholly  banished  from  Japan,  and  8  years 
part  of  the  houses  lie  in  an  ascending  valley  later  the  Dutch  merdhants  were  ordered  to 
between  tw^o  hills,  spreading  on  either  hand  remove  from  Firando  and  establish  them- 
some  distance  up  the  hiUsides.  The  length  of  selves  in  Desima,  to  which  for  more  than  two 
the  city  is  about  i  of  a  mile,  with  nearly  the  centuries  they  were  closely  confined,  till  the 
same  breadth.  Three  large  streams  flow  from  recent  opening  of  Nagasaki  to  foreign  com- 
the  hills  into  the  harbor,  the  largest  being  cross-  merce.  Their  number  was  limited  to  11  men, 
ed  by  more  than  20  substantial  stone  bridges  of  no  foreign  women  being  admitted,  and  only 
one  and  two  arches.  The  hills  are  so  steep  that  two  ships  were  allowed  to  come  annually  from 
the  houses  are  ranged  in  tiers  one  above  the  Batavia  with  cargoes  of  sugar,  tin,  spices, 
other  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  the  floor  of  one  woollens,  chintzes,  and  some  small  miscellane- 
house  being  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  its  next  ous  articles,  to  the  amount  in  all  of  about 
lower  neighbor.  At  frequent  intervals  flights  $800,000.  Desima  is  still  occupied  by  Dutch 
of  stone  steps  lead  upward  to  temples  hidden  merchants,  but  they  are  no  longer  guarded  and 
among  shrubbery  and  trees,  and  sometimes  to  tea  restricted  as  formerly. 

houses  or  houses  of  entertainment  and  pleasure.  NAGPOOR,  or   Nagpobb,  a  province  of 

Many  of  the  streets  are  long,  handSbme  ave-  British  India,  in  the  Bengal  presidency,  situ- 

nues,  80  or  40  feet  wide,  with  a  smooth,  well  ated  betwen  lat  \T  50'  and  28  5'  N.,  and  long, 

beaten,  and  cleanly  swept  roadway,  having  a  W  8'  and  88"^  10'  E. ;  area,  76,600  sq.  m. ;  x>op. 

narrow  stone  pavement  in  the  centre,    ^e  4,650,000.    It  is  divided  into  5  districts ;  the 

houses  are  mostly  neat  wooden  cottages,  each  principal  towns,  beside  the  capital,  are  Chan- 

aurrounded  by  a  court  or  garden.    The  situa-  da,  Byepoor,  Bundara,  and  Eamptee.     The 

tion  of  the  city  is  convenient  for  drainage,  and  surface  is  in  general  elevated,  with  a  slope  to- 

rills  of  water  from  the  hills  flow  through  all  ward  the  bay  of  Bengal.    The  S.  E.  part  of  the 

the  principid  streets.    On  the  8  large  streams  territory,  comprising  about  ^  of  the  whole,  has 

there  are  a  few  grist  mills  of  rude  construe-  not  been  explored  by  Europeans.    It  is  woody 

tion ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  and  hilly ;  the  valleys  are  partially  cleared  and 

the  city  there  is  a  steam  foundery  managed  planted.    The  riyahs  of  Nagpoor,  sometimes 

wholly  by  native  workmen  who  have  been  called  of  Bcrar,  were  the  rulers  of  a  state 

instructed  by  the  Dutch.    There  are  about  50  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  great  Mahratta 

European  and  American  residents  at  Nagasaki,  confederation ;  but  at  the  death  of  the  last  of 

which  has  been  open  to  foreign  commerce  the  dynasty  in  1858,  the  territory  was  annexed 

since  July  1,  1859.    It  is  one  of  the  5  imperial  to  the  British  empire.     (See  Berab.) — ^Naq- 

cities  of  Japan,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  gov-  poob,  the  capital,  is  440  m.  N.  E.  from  Bom- 
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haj;  pop.  111,231.    It  is  7  m.  in  drciniifer<  land  and  gravel  bo  bard  that  a  horse's  fbot- 

enoe,  but  very  straggling ;  and  most  of  the  steps  scaroely  leare  a  trace.    Nahant  has  long 

houses  are  of  mud,  roofed  with  either  thatch  been  a  favorite  watering  place  during  the  som* 

or  tfles.    Silk,  cotton,  and  cutlery  are  mannfao-  mer  months.    £.  of  Nidiant  at  the  distance  of 

tared.    Nagpoor  was  an  inngnificant  village  a  mile  is  Egg  Bock,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height 

ID  1740,  when  the  Bhoonslah  r%}ah  made  it  the  of  86  feet,  and  crowned  by  a  lighthouse, 

seat  of  an  independent  Mahratta  sovereignty.  NAHUM  (Heb.,  '^consolation*'),  the  7th  of 

NAGT-Sil4D0B,  J6xsxf,  a  Hungarian  gen-  the  lesser  prophets  in  order  of  arrangement  of 

sral,  bom  in  Grosswardein  in  1804^  executed  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  the  6th 

in  Arad,  Oct  6,  1849.    He  early  entered  the  in  order  of  time,  bom  in  Elkosh,  a  village  of 

Asfltrian  army,  but  was  living  on  half  pay  as  a  Galilee,  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 

fieutenant  of  cavalry  when  the  revolution  of  7th  century  B.  0.    He  prophesi^  in  Judi^  to- 

1848  broke  out.    He  commanded  the  cavalry  ward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  after 

of  the  Hungarian  national  guard,  distinguished  the  deportation  of  the  10  tribes,  and  predicted 

himflelf  in  tibe  south  of  Hungary,  especially  on  the  destruction  of  l^ineveh  and  the  relief  of 

Oet  15, 1848,  was  active  under  GOrgey  in  the  Judah.    He  alludes  twice  to  an  overtJirow  of 

cimpaign  in  the  early  part  of  1840,  was  pro-  that  city,  and  some  have  conjectured  that  be 

Biotod  to  the  rank  of  general,  April  6,  and  was  refers  to  two  distinct  captures,  of  which,  how- 

coDS|Neaon8  for  his  courage  at  the  siege  of  Buda.  ever,  only  its  final  ruin  by  Oyazares  L  and 

Heaubeeqnently  commanded  on  the  upper  Dan-  Nabopolassar  in  636  B.  0.  is  historical, 

she  and  the  Waag.    He  was  a  declared  friend  NAT  ADS  (Gr.  vam^  to  swim),  in  Grecian  and 

of  rspublioaa  institutions,  and  the  first  to  sus-  Boman  mythology,  nymphs  who  presided  over 

poet  the  proceedings  of  Gdrgey.    He  accom-  fresh  waters,  and  were  sunposed  to  inspire 

paoied  the  latter  on  his  retr^&t  from  Oomom  those  who  drank  of  them  with  oracular  powers 

in  July,  on  which  occasion  he  and  his  soldiers  and  the  gift  of  poetry.    They  could  also  restore 

v«e  Bul^Jected  to  great  sufferings,  his  corps  sick  persons  to  healtii.    They  are  represented 

bang  greatly  cut  up  at  the  battle  of  Waitzen,  in  works  of  art  as  beantifal  maidens,  half 

July  16  and  16,  ana  two  days  aftoward  near  draped,  and  with  long  hair. 

?eb6-fisagy.     The  army  having  crossed  the  NAIL  (Sax.  nagel;  Ger.  Nagel^y  a  piece  of 

Theitt,  Nagy-S£ndor^s  ^vision  was  surprised  metal,  more  or  less  sharp  at  one  end  with  a 

before  Debreczin  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  head  at  the  other,  nsed  to  fasten  together  pieces 

Sossians  under  Paskevitch,  and  dispersed  after  of  wood  or  other  material  by  being  oriven 

agtDant  thoagh  short  strug^e  (Aug.  2).    He  into  or  through  them.    The  principal  division 

iba^t  once  more  on  the  Maros,  near  Arad.    A  of  nails  is  into  wrought  and  cnt^  the  former 

Uw  days  later  G^rgey's  surrender  at  Viliigos  being  made  from  tough  wrought  iron,  the  lat- 

(ing.  18)  made  him  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  ter  from  rolled   plates.    The  different  sorts 

the  BosBians,  and  with  his  comrades  he  was  sur-  df  naUs  are  named  either  ttom  the  use  to 

rendered  to  the  Austrians.     They  were  sen-  which  they  are  applied  or  from  their  shape,  aa 

teneed  to  death  by  a  court  martial,  and  exe-  shingle,  floor,  ship  carpenters\  and  horse-shoe 

ented  at  Arad.     He  met  his  fjBite  with  heroic  niuls,  rose-heads,  diamonds,  &c.     The  smaOf 

calmness.    His  last  words  are  said  to  have  sharp  nails  used  by  saddlers  and  others  are 

beat:  Hodie  mihiy  eras  tibi.  called  tacks.    The  small,  sharp,  taper  nailSi 

N  AH  ANT,  a  post  village,  township,  and  wiliiout  heads,  used  by  shoemakers,  are  sprigs, 
watering  place  of  Essex  oo.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  £.  Those  used  for  nailing  floors  and  ceilings,  with 
from  Boston  bj  water ;  pop.  in  1866, 270.  The  head  only  on  one  side,  which  in  the  cut  nail 
township  was  separated  from  Lynn  in  1^8.  It  is  is  made  in  the  operation  of  cutting,  are  brads, 
a  peninsula,  running  out  about  8^  m.  into  Mas-  Very  large  nails  are  called  spikes.  The  term 
saehnaetts  bay,  and  consists  of  two  islands  con-  penny,  when  used  to  mark  the  size  of  nails,  is 
nected  by  a  beach  ^  m.  in  length,  and  united  supposed  to  be  a  corraption  of  pound.  Thus, 
to  Lynn  by  another  beach  2  m.  in  length.  The  a  4-penny  nul  was  such  that  1,000  of  them 
origmal  Indian  name  of  the  place,  Nahanteu^  weighed  4  poimds,  10-penny  such  that  1,000 
signifies  twins  or  two  thin^  united.  The  weighed  10  pounds,  dec.  Originally,  the 
larger  of  tiiie  two  iakuids,  called  Great  Nahant,  ^^  hundred  "  when  applied  to  nails  was  0  score 
is  2  m.  long  and  i  m.  broad,  and  contains  468  or  120;  consequently  the  thousand  was  1,200. — 
acres.  At  the  £.  extremity  is  a  large  hotel,  The  making  of  nails  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
and  nnmerons  cottages  are  scattered  over  it,  handcraft  arts,  probably  dating  as  far  back  aa 
nsed  chiefly  as  summer  residences  by  the  citi-  the  art  of  working  metals.  Before  the  inven* 
2ens  of  Boston.  ^  In  many  places  the  shore  is  tion  of  machinery  an  immense  number  of  per- 
lined  by  rocks  rising  20  to  60  feet  above  the  sons  were  employed  in  making  the  nails  re- 
tide;  and  there  are  many  singular  caves  and  quired  for  use,  there  having  been  no  fewer 
fiasnres,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  the  wan  60,000  nailers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Swallow^a  cave  and  the  Spouting  Horn.  Little  Birmingham  alone.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
Kahaat^  which  lies  between  Great  Nahant  and  60  years  that  machinery  has  been  employed 
the  mainland,  rises  80  feet  above  the  sea,  and  to  supersede  to  any  extent  hand  labor  in  nail 
comprises  abont  40  acres.  The  isthmus  which  making.  However,  one  of  the  earliest  grants 
wnneets  it  with  Lynn  is  a  narrow  beach  of  from  &e  Briti^  patent  office  was  in  1618  to 
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Qement  Dawbenj  for  an  ^*  engine,  worked  by  Maroh  28,  l^H,  to  Joaiah  G.  Person,  or  Pear- 
water,  for  cntting  iron  into  Bmall  bars  or  rods  son,  of  New  York.  Jan.  16, 1795,  Jacob  Per* 
for  making  nails."  Afterward  other  machines  kins  of  Boston  obtained  a  patent  for  a  cutting 
were  invented  for  forging  and  drawing  nail  machine.  The  following  year  patents  were 
rods,  the  form  in  which  the  nailer  receiyes  the  issued  to  Peter  Cliff  and  to  Amos  'Whittemore 
iron.  The  naOer  requires  for  his  trade  a  small  of  Massachusetts,  and  to  Daniel  French  of 
forge  fire,  an  anvil,  and  severtd  hammers  and  Oonnecticut.  The  first  patent  for  a  cutting  and 
heading  tools,  or  bores,  for  the  different  sorts  heading  machine  (Nov.  11,  1706)  was  granted 
and  sizes  of  nails.  In  the  United  States  the  to  Isaac  Garretson  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on 
making  of  wrought  nails  is  commonly  a  part  Dec.  12, 1796,  a  patent  for  a  similar  machine 
of  the  blacksmith's  business,  except  the  larger  to  George  Ohandler  of  Maryland.  Afterward 
bolts  and  spikes  of  wrought  iron,  which  are  now  several  patents  were  granted  to  Jesse  Reed, 
generally  made  by  machinery.  The  end  of  the  Samuel  Kogers,  and  Melville  Otis  of  Massa- 
nail  rod  is  first  heated  in  the  forge  fire,  the  chusetts,  to  Mark  and  Richard  Reeve  of  Phila* 
smith  having  two  or  more  rods  in  ix  the  same  delphia,  to  Roswell  Noble  of  Baltimore,  and 
time,  according  to  his  skill.  The  body  of  the  others.  The  machine  invented  by  Jesse  Reed, 
nail  is  then  formed  on  the  heated  end,  and  cut  with  some  later  improvements,  is  that  still 
off  by  a  chisel  fixed  in  the  anvil  block.  While  most  largely  used.  The  manufacture  of  cut 
still  hot  the  nail  is  placed  in  a  bore,  or  heading  nails  was  soon  established  in  Massachusetts, 
tool,  and  the  head  &shioned  with  the  hammer.  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennayl- 
Ilie  bore  is  a  piece  of  strong  iron  with  a  steel  vania,  and  Maryland.  In  1810  Joseph  C.  Dyer 
knob  at  each  end,  perforated  to  the  size  of  the  of  Boston,  but  then  a  merchant  in  London, 
shank  of  the  nail,  and  countersunk  to  corre-  took  out  patents  in  England  for  the  nail  tdbt 
•pond  with  the  head.  About  1790  the  first  chinery  invented  in  Massachusetts,  and  large 
machine  for  dispensing  with  hand  labor  in  manufacturing  establishments  were  soon  put 
nail  making* was  invented  in  England.  It  was  in  operation.  Some  in  the  neighborhood  of 
however  only  proposed  to  use  water,  or  other  Birmingham  are  able  to  make  over  40,000,000 
mechanical  power,  to  move  hammers  and  other  nails  per  week.  In  1866  there  were  in  the 
appliances  for  making  nails  similar  to  those  United  States  2,646  machines,  producing  81,468 
inade  by  hand.  The  next  step  in  advance  was  tons  of  nails.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  per- 
the  machine  of  Thomas  Clifford  of  the  city  of  sons  mentioned  above  were  not  the  first  to  in- 
Bristol,  patented  in  1790.  He  used  two  iron  roll-  vent  madiines  for  cutting  nails.  In  *^  Hunt's 
era,  faced  with  steel,  in  which  were  sunk  im-  Merchants'  Magazine''  it  &  stated  that  Beina- 
pressions,  or  forms  of  the  nails,  half  of  the  form  min  Cochran,  a  shop  mate  of  Eli  "Whitney,  who 
being  in  each  roller,  and  arranged  circumfer-  died  at  Batavia,  N.  T«,  in  1846,  made  the  first 
entidly,  so  that  a  bar  of  iron,  being  passed  be-  machine  of  the  kind  about  1790.  Many  of  tiie 
tween  the  rollers,  came  through  a  string  of  first  inventors  spent  krge  sums  of  money  on 
nails,  the  head  of  one  nail  being  slightly  joined  their  machines.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it 
to  the  point  of  the  next ;  these  were  then  sepa-  cost  more  than  $1,000,000  to  bring  them  to  the 
rated  by  shears  or  nipi>ers.  Sometimes  several  perfection  arrived  at  in  1810,  when  a  machine 
rows  of  indentations  were  made  in  the  surface  made  about  100  nails  per  minute.  It  was  at 
of  the  rollers,  and,  instead  of  bars,  a  slip  of  this  time  that  the  full  value  of  &is  American 
sheet  iron  was  passed  through,  and  being  forced  invention  was  brought  prominently  before  the 
into  the  dies  was  formed  into  nails.  Still  an-  world  in  the  well  known  report  of  Albert  Gal- 
other  method  was  to  form  nails  by  casting,  but  latin,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Large 
these  were  too  brittle  to  be  of  much  service. —  nail  factories  were  early  established  in  different 
Nails  made  by  either  of  the  processes  already  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and  at  Ellicott's  Miila^ 
mentioned  were  very  expensive,  and  in  the  near  Baltimore.  At  the  present  day  the  busi- 
United  States,  where  so  many  wooden  struo-  ness  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the 
tares  had  to  be  erected  by  the  settlers,  the  ob-  Schuylkill  iron  region  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
taining  of  cheap  nails  was  of  the  utmost  im-  the  pigs  from  the  furnace  go  immediately  to 
portance.  It  was  under  the  stimulus  of  this  the  bloomary,  thence  to  the  rolling  mill,  and  so 
pressing  necessity  that  about  the  year  1790  in-  on  through  the  slitting  and  nail  cutting  ma- 
genious  men  set  to  work  to  invent  ludl  machines,  chines,  so  that  all  the  operations  from  the  crude 
It  is  difficult  at  the  present  day  to  ascertain  ore  to  the  finished  nul  are  carried  on  at  the 
who  it  was  that  first  conceived  the  idea  of  cut-  same  place. — ^During  the  year  ending  June  80, 
ting  nails  from  slips  or  rolled  plates  of  iron.  1869,  the  exports  of  naUs  from  the  United 
At  first  the  nails  were  cut  from  a  slip  or  States  amounted  to  4^686,207  lbs.,  valued  at 
hoop,  and  headed  by  a  few  blows  of  a  nam-  $188,228;  and  the  imports  to  860,866  lbs., 
mer  while  nrasping  them  in  a  vice  worked  by  valued  at  $84,604. 

the  foot    But  very  soon  the  machines  were  NAIN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  mentioned  in 

made  to  cut  and  head  the  nail  at  one  operation,  the  New  Testament  (Luke  vii.  11-17)  as  the 

Between  1794,  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  and  place  where  Jesus  raised  the  widow's  son  to 

1817,  more  than  100  patents  had  been  issued  life.    It  is  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  Little 

for  nail  machines  and  improvements.    The  first  Hermon,  in  the  pashalio  of  Akka,  separate 

patent  was  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails,  ed  from  Mt.  Tabor  by  the  brook   KishoQ^ 
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49iB.fitni  Janualem  and  8m.  from  NiUiWttL  Ctetbegl,  DolabeOn,  Oinns,  QjUn,  and  othen. 

It  18  now  an  insignificant  hamlet  of  a  few  fiun-  To  mark  the  different  gentea  and  families,  and 

iliea,  and  is  called  Neua.  to  distingaiBh  the  in^^nala  of  the  same  race, 

NAIRNSHIBE,  a  maritime  conntj  of  Soot-  they  had  nsnallj  8  names,  viz.,  I^eprtmomen^ 

land,  bounded  N.  bj  the  Koraj  frith,  £.  and  S.  the  nameny  and  the  cognomen.    The  pnenomen 

by  Elginshire,  and  W.  by  Invemeea^ahire;  area,  denoted  the  individual,  the  nomen  marked  the 

abont  215  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  9,956.    The  gens,  and  the  cognomen  distingnished  the  fiEon- 

coast,  abont  10  m.  in  extent,  is  low,  sandjr,  and  Ojr.    Thns,  in  the  name  Publios  Oomelins  BcU 

daogerona.    The  inland  districts  are  hilly  and  pio,  Publios  was  what  we  now  call  the  Ohristian 

wooded ;  those  on  the  sea  are  well  coltivated  or  given  name,  Oomelins  indicated  the  dan  or 

and  productive.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Nairn  gens,  and  Scipio  showed  tliat  the  individual 

and  Findh<vn.     The  climate  is  severe  but  belonged  to  the  Scipio  family  of  the  Oomelii, 

healthftiL    Capital,  Nairn.  which  derived  its  name  from  the  pious  Bcipio, 

NAKHITOHEVAN,  a  town  of  European  who  from  hia  practice  of  leading  about  his 

BaaoA,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  on  blind  old  father  was  figuratively  called  aeipio  or 

the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Don,  7  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  the  staff.  Successftd  military  commanders  were 

Rostov ;  pop.  in  1861,  14,166,  mostly  Anneni-  sometimes  complimented  by  the  addition  of  a 

ansb    It  stands  on  an  eminence,  has  manufac-  fourth  name  or  agnomenj  often  commemori^ve 

tores  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  maintains  an  ex-  of  their  conquests,  as  Ooriolanus,  Africanus^ 

tfflisive  traffic  with  Gircassia,  Astrakhan,  Tur-  Germanicus.    Oomplezion  and  other  personal 

kistan,  and  Constantinople,  especially  in  pearls  qualitiea  often  gave  rise  to  cognomens  among 

and  precious  stones.    The  town  was  founded  tne  Bomans,  as  Niger,  black;  Paulus,  little; 

in  1780  by  a  colony  of  Armenians,  and  is  the  Oalvus,  bald;  Codes,  one-eyed;  Flaccus,  flap* 

seat  of  the  Armenian  patriarch  of  Russia.  eared ;  Fronto,  heavy-browed.    The  order  of 

K AKHSHIVAN  (anc  Jfaxuana\  a  city  of  burth  originated  others,  as  Quintus,  the  fifth : 

BassiaB  Armenia,  on  a  plateau  near  the  left  Septimus,  the  seventh.    Some  were  derived 

bank  of  the  Aras,  88  m.  S.  £.  from  Erivan,  fhnn  the  time  of  nativity,  as  Martins,  Mains. — 

and  175  m.  S.  from  Tiflis ;  pop.  about  5,000.  The  use  of  surnames  in  modem  times  is  of 

The  Armenians  regard  it  as  the  most  andent  comparatively  recent  origin.    As  Christiimity 

city  in  the  world,  and  as  the  spot  where  Noah  triumphed  over  paganism  in  Europe,  the  old 

aedled  after  the  deluge;  and  it  formerly  con-  pagan  names  were  laid  aside,  and  new  names 

tamed,  according  to  the  Persian  annalists,  40,-  derived  from  Scripture  or  from  church  history 

000  hoosea.    In  1840  it  was  partly  destroyed  were  given  to  the  converts,  sometimes  a  whole 

by  an  earthquake.  company  to  save  trouble  being  baptized  by  the 

NAMES,  words  by  which  single  objects  are  same  name,  so  that  Paul,  Peter,  John,  Mary, 
denoted.  In  this  article  we  shall  treat  only  of  Margaret,  and  similar  appellations,  became  so 
the  namea  of  men,  whidi  are  commonly  termed  common  as  to  create  great  confudon  and  in- 
proper  names.  These  are  divided  into  baptis-  convenience.  For  several  centuries  nicknames 
md  or  Christian  namea,  and  fimuly  names  or  derived  from  occupations  or  from  personal 
somames.  It  is  probable  that  dl  namea  were  qudities  were  used ;  but  as  population  advanced 
originally  significant,  though  in  the  lapse  of  even  these  became  insufficient,  and  at  length 
time  and  the  decay  of  languages  the  meaning  recourse  was  had  to  the  present  system  of  sur- 
of  many  of  them  has  been  lost.  The  most  an-  names.  Camden  and  other  authorities  concur 
cient  names  which  have  comedown  to  us,  as  for  in  the  opinion  that  hereditary  surnames  were 
instance  those  of  the  early  Hebrews,  are  distin-  not  used  in  England  before  the  Norman  con- 
guished  for  simplidty,  a  dngle  word  only,  with  quest ;  but  Mr.  l«ower,  in  his  **  Essays  on  Eng- 
rare  ezoeptions,  constituting  the  name,  as  Abrar  lish  Surnames,**  expresses  the  opinion  that  they 
ham,  Moees,  Aaron,  David,  and  Solomon.  The  were  not  dtogether  unknown  before  that  q>och. 
moat  andent  names  of  women  are  equaUy  sim-  Surnames  among  thefiaxons  were  in  fact  some- 
pie,  and  with  significations  peculiarly  suited  to  times  formed  from  the  father's  name;  as  for 
the  female  sex,  aa  Rachel,  ewe;  Deborah,  bee;  instance  in  804  we  find  Egbert  Edgaring,  or 
Tamar,  palm  tree;  Hannah,  favor,  or  fiivorable.  !^bert  the  son  of  Edgar,  ing  signifying  pro- 
The  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Per-  geny  or  descendant.  Such  names  as  Dering, 
nans,  and  Greeks  had  no  surnames.  But  in  Browning,  Whiting,  are  supposed  to  owe  their 
Italy,  at  least  in  those  parts  which  the  Greeks  origin  to  this  source,  and  to  mean  respeclavdy 
had  not  conquered,  as  among  the  EtroscansL  dear,  tawny,  and  fidr  ofEspring.  White,  Blade, 
family  names  were  in.  use,  preceded  or  followed  Bed,  Brown,  Grey,  Good,  Cunning,  and  other 
by  an  individual  denomination.  The  Bomana  characteristic  terms  were  also  used  as  surnames, 
adopted  the  same  system  of  nomenclature,  and  as  we  find  in  the  life  of  Here  ward  the  Saxon 
also  many  Etruscan  names,  as  Horatius,  livius,  the  following  persons  mentioned :  Martin  light 
Adoa,  Marcus,  Publiua,  Severus.  Their  system  Foot,  so  called  from  his  agility ;  Siward  the 
of  names  was  very  complete.  Thewhdecom-  Bed,  Wulrio  tiie  Blade,  and  Leofrio  Prat  or 
moflwea/th  was  divided  into  clans  called  gentei^  "  the  Canning.''  The  place  of  residence  gave 
tte/i  of  which  was  subdivided  into  several  rise  to  some  surnames  among  the  Saxons,  and 
UailieA,  Thus  in  the  gens  Cornelia  were  in-  became  after  the  conquest  one  of  the  most  pro- 
dvded  the  ibmilies  of  the  ScipioneS)  Lentuli,  lific  sources  of  the  present  English  namea.    A 
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great  manjsarnaines  ooonr  in  Domesday  book,  to  fdgniiy  son  of,  as  Maodonald  and  Macarty; 
some  of  which  are  looal,  as  De  Grey,  De  Ver-  meaning  respeotiyely  the  son  of  Donald  and 
non ;  some  patronymics],  as  Bichurdna  filins  the  son  of  Arthnr.  The  Irish  also  nsed  mac 
Gisleberti  (^chard,  Gilbert's  son) ;  and  others  for  the  same  purpose,  as  well  as  <>y  or  ^,  sig- 
official  or  professional,  as  Gnlielmns  Camera-  nif jing  grandson,  as  O'Hara,  O'HnlliYan.  It 
rins  (William  the  Chamberlain),  Badnlphns  Ye-  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
nator  (Rodolphns  the  Hnnter),  and  Gislebertas  U.  an  attempt  was  made  by  act  of  parliament 
Cocns  (Gilbert  tiie  Cook).  But  it  was  not  mitO  to  enforce  the  practice  of  using  family  names 
after  the  11th  century  that  the  practice  of  in  England;  but  as  population  increased  it  is 
making  the  second  name  of  an  individual  sta-  probable  that  common  convenience  led  neoes- 
tionary  and  transmitting  it  to  descendants  began  sarilyto  their  use.  The  Anglo-Saxons  had  a 
to  come  into  common  use.  By  the  middle  of  great  variety  of  baptismal  names,  which  mostly 
the  12th  it  began  to  be  thought  essential  that  became  obsolete  after  the  conquest,  being  sn- 
persons  of  rai&  should  bear  some  designation  perseded^  by  Scrinture  names  introduced  by 
m  addition  to  the  baptismal  name.  A  lady  in  the  Normans,  such  as  John,  James,  Thomas, 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  is  represented  by  Bobert  and  Peter,  which  soon  became  so  numerous 
of  (Gloucester  as  objecting  to  marrjring  a  natn-  that  surnames  were  indispensable.  They  were 
sal  son  of  that  king  because  he  had  no  surname,  not  well  settled,  however,  among  the  lower  and 
upon  which  die  monarch  gave  him  the  surname  middle  classes  until  after  the  reformation,  when 
of  Fitz-Boy,  a  designation  which  has  often  since  the  introduction  of  parish  registers  of  birthsi 
been  given  to  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the  deaths,  and  marriages  contributed  greatly  to- 
English  sovereigns.  llieprefixofFitz,acornip-  ward  giving  them  permanence.  But  so  late 
tionof,^(Lat.^^it»),  son,  was  common  among  as  the  begmning  of  the  18th  century  many 
the  Normans,  as  Fitz-Gilbert,  Fitz-Gerald,  Mtz-  families  in  Yorkshire  had  no  fixed  surnames. 
Henry,  Fitz-Hugh.  To  this  day  the  Bussians  Even  at  this  day  it  is  said  that  few  of  the 
employ  a  similar  form  by  the  addition  of  vt£<;A  to  miners  of  Staffordshire  bear  their  fathers' 
their  names,  as  Paul  Petrovitch  (Paul  the  son  names,  but  are  only  known  by  some  sobriquet, 
of  Peter) ;  a  practice  also  common  among  the  Nicknames,  in  fact,  prevail  so  extensively 
Servians  and  other  Slavic  nations.  During  among  the  colliers,  that  for  every-day  purposes 
the  middle  ages  many  surnames  were  formed  no  other  names  are  used ;  and  a  man  whose  real 
among  the  Jews  in  like  manner  by  using  the  name  is  John  Smith  may  be  known  to  his 
Hebrew  ben  or  Arabic  iim,  as  for  instance  Sol-  neighbors  and  even  to  his  wife  and  children 
omon  Ben-Gabirol  (Solomon  the  son  of  Gabi-  only  as  Nosey,  Soaker,  Lumper,  Jiggery,  or 
rol),  a  poet  of  the  11th  century ;  and  Abraham  some  such  designation.  A  large  class  of  English 
Ibn-Eara  (Abraham  the  son  of  Esra),  a  philoso-  surnames  are  of  local  oriffin,  and  express  the 
pher  of  the  same  period.  The  existing  well  country  or  estate  or  residence  of  those  who 
known  Jewisli  name  of  Bendavid  had  its  origin  origintdly  bore  them,  as  Burgoyne,  from  Bur- 
in the  same  custom.  In  Wales,  until  a  recent  gundy ;  Cornish,  Cornell,  Comwallis,  iWnn 
period,  ap  or  son  was  the  only  sumominal  ad-  Cornwall ;  Fleming,  from  Flanders ;  Gascoyne 

5 unct  used,  as  David  ap  Howell,  Evan  ap  Bhys,  and  Ghiskin,  from  Gascony;  Hanway,  from 
^ohn  ap  Biohard,  names  which  are  now  cor-  EUunault;  Janeway,  from  Genoa;  Mayne,  from 
rupted  into  Powell,  Price,  and  Pritchard.  the  French  province  of  Maine ;  Polaok,  from 
Many  names  beginning  with  P  now  in  common  Poland ;  Wales,  Welsh,  Walsh,  and  Wallis,  from 
use  in  England  and  America  can  be  traced  to  Wales;  Clare  and  Boss  from  those  counties; 
this  Welsh  origin,  as  Pumphrey  from  Ap  Hum-  Chichester,  Bochester,  Carlirie,  Lincoln,  Hast- 
phrey.  Parry  from  Ap  Harry,  and  Pugh  from  ings,  Huntington,  Hull,  Poole,  and  Wells,  from 
Ap  Hugh.  It  was  not  unusual  in  Wales  even  those  towns;  Compton,  Coombs,  Clayton, 
as  lately  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  to  Deane,  Preston,  Sutton,  Waldron,  and  Wash- 
hear  of  combinations  carried  up  through  sever-  ington,  from  villages  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
al  generations,  as  Evan  «p  Grimth  ap  David  ap  Camden  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  vil- 
Jenkin  ap  Hugh  ap  Morgan  ap  Owen,  so  that  lage  in  Normandy  that  has  not  sumamed  some 
a  man  carried  hia  pedigree  in  his  name^  In  family  in  England.  The  French  names  intro- 
forming  surnames  from  the  patronymic  the  duced  at  the  conquest  may  generally  be  known 
Welsh  did  not,  like  the  English,  use  an  affix,  as  by  the  prefixes  de,  du,  des,  de  la,  St.  or  Saint^ 
John  Adamson,  but  put  the  paternal  name  in  and  by  the  Baf^xeB/ant,  ers^faut^  heau^  age^ 
the  genitive,  as  Grimth  William's,  or  as  now  mont,  ard,  auw,  boUj  ly,  eux,  et,  eaZ,  eouri,  laVy 
written  Williams,  David  John's  or  Jones,  Evan  fort,  ot,  champ,  and  mile.  From  Normandy 
Harry's  or  Harris.  In  consequence  of  this  cus-  came  Mortimer,  Warren,  Percy,  Gumey,  De* 
tom,  and  of  the  fewness  of  personal  or  Chris-  vereux,  St.  Maure  (corrupted  into  Seymour), 
tian  names,  their  adoption  as  surnames  has  The  names  Hill,  Dale,  Forest,  Wood,  and  the 
become  common  to  so  many  fiunilies  that  Hke,  came  from  the  nature  or  mtuation  of  the 
Wales  to  this  day  suffers  under  the  inconven-  original  bearer's  residence.  The  prefix  atts  or 
ience  and  confhsion  of  a  paucity  of  names.  In  at,  softened  to  a  or  an,  has  assisted  in  the  corn- 
Scotland,  among  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  the  positionof  many  names;  thus,  if  one  dwelt  on  a 
term  mac  was  used  in  tiie  same  manner  as  the  moor,  he  would  style  himself  Attemoor  or  Att- 
hen  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  ap  of  the  Welsh,  moor ;  if  near  a  gate,  Attegate  or  Agate.  "^  John 
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ttte  the  Oiks  was  gradiuJlyeoniipted  into  John  awaahennan;  Tnokwr,  a  fbller;  Baaiater,  the 
IToeka;  Peter  at  the  Seven  Oaks  into  Peter  keeper  of  a  bath;  Kidder,  a  hnokster  or  peddler; 
Snooks;  Nash  is  a  oorraption  of  Atten-AaiL  Wait,  a  minstrel ;  Crocker,  a  maker  of  pottery ; 
and  Nye  of  Atten-^ye,  or  at  the  island.  By  and  Tnpman  and  Tapper,  a  breeder  of  tups,  that 
imder  were  naed  as  prefixes  to  f(Nrm  namee  in-  is,  rams,  or  perhaps  a  maker  of  tubs.  Hop- 
dieadTO  of  reaidenoe,  as  Byfield,  Byford,  Un-  per  had  the  care  of  swans,  the  searching  for 
derfaill,  Underwood.  The  following  are  some  and  marking  swans  being  called  swan-hopping ; 
of  the  words  in  old  English  which  signify  ob-  the  word  also  in  An«^o-Sazon  meant  a  oancer. 
jeets  from  which  names  fireqne^tly  originated :  Lardner  is  an  obsolete  word  for  swineherd. 
appUgarthj  an  orchard,  whence  Applegate,  Many  of  this  dass  of  names  haye  the  Anglo- 
Appleton ;  armitage,  a  hermitage ;  Ixuhy  a  fer-  Saxon  feminine  termination,  as  Baxter  and  Bu- 
ry, and  also  sometimes  a  wharf;  hainoy  a  bath,  ster,  the  feminine  of  baker ;  Webster,  of  Web- 
whence  Bayne  and  Baynes ;  bamwy  a  hill ;  ber  or  weaver ;  Brewster,  of  brewer.  This  is 
iarteift,  a  onrtilage  or  conrtyard ;  heelL  a  brook ;  owimr  to  the  flsot  that  these  occupations  were 
haU>y  a  plain  or  common ;  horaughy  whence  first  followed  by  women,  and  when  men  began 
Borongha,  Brongh,  Bnrg,  Bnrke,  and  Borrow ;  to  invade  them  they  kept  the  feminine  appella- 
li^llMt,  low  gronnd  or  valley,  whence  Shuffle-  tions  for  some  time,  as  men-milliners  now  do. 
bottom,  originally  Shaw-field  Bottom,  and  Hig-  The  trade  of  weaving  has  been  carried  on  by  a 
giabottom,  firom  hichmy  the  mountain  ash ;  Sussex  fiamily  named  Webb  since  the  ISth  or 
hnige^  whence  Bridges  and  Briggs ;  choMy  a  14th  century.  From  offices  and  dignities  many 
forest  or  hunting  ground ;  ^im,  a  cliffy  whence  English  surnames  are  derived,  as  for  instance 
Oleve  or  Cleave ;  elovgk,  a  ravine  or  narrow  Eing^  Prince,  Earl,  Lord,  Knight,  Bishop,  Pri- 
gkn ;  4sMy  a  hart>or ;  gaHh^  a  yard ;  gameUt  or,  Abbot,  Pope,  Priest,  Deacon,  Squire,  Frank- 
a  granary ;  gore^  a  narrow  slip  of  ground,  a  lin,  Bailey,  Ohamberlain,  Falconer,  Leggett 
woid  still  used  in  that  sense  in  America;  (legate),  and  Steward  or  Stuart.  ManyofUiese 
pimgey  a  fiurm,  whence  G-ranger ;  holme^  holmety  names  were  doubtless  given  to  bastards  or  ap- 
a  raeldow  surrounded  by  water ;  hoUy  a  grove  plied  in  jest,  especially  those  of  Pope,  King, 
or  idll  covered  with  trees ;  knappy  the  top  of  a  Bishop,  and  Abbot.  From  dupen$(Uar  or  dia- 
Un ;  le^  leOj  leghy  leigh,  a  pasture ;  lynehj  a  penser,  a  steward,  comes  Spencer.  Grosvener 
thicket ;  marehy  a  boundary ;  penny  the  top  of  anciently  held  the  place  of  ^roi  veneur  or  grand 
a  hill ;  peely  a  moated  fort ;  roiotf,  a  street ;  rom,  huntsman  to  the  dukes  of  Normandy.  Sumner 
sheath,  a  moraas ;  thtnoy  a  small  wood  or  copse ;  was  a  summoner,  who  cited  delinquents  to  the 
fioniyaplace;  »&»t9«,  a  place ;  tA<>f^  a  village ;  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  termination  ward 
wadey  a  meadow,  and  also  a  ford ;  toeUery  a  hoi-  indicates  a  keeper,  as  Durward,  a  doorkeeper ; 
k>vor gulf ;  wfldy  an  undulating  country;  and  Hayward  or  Hereward,  a  keeper  of  the  town 
Isstiy  ffoUy  a  gate,  whence  Yates.  ''After  these  cattle ;  Woodward,  a  forest  keeper.  Color  and 
lo^names,^*  says  Camden,  "the  most  in  number  complexion  have  nven  rise  to  such  namee  as 
have  been  derived  from  occupations  or  profes-  Black,  White,  and  Brown.  As  no  person  ever 
flions.^  Of  these  the  most  notable  is  the  name  had  a  green  face,  the  name  Green  must  have 
of  Smith,  the  root  of  which  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  been  given  on  account  of  the  bearer's  verdancy, 
imU^  to  smite.  It  was  applied  originally  not  or  from  the  local  circumstance  of  living  near  the 
merely  to  blacksmitlis,  but  also  to  wheel-  village  green  or  common.  The  very  common 
Wrights,  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiters  in  name  Read,  Beed,  or  Reid  is  an  old  spelling 
generaL  The  ''Saxon  Ghroniole'*  speaks  of  of  red.  Gray,  Hoar,  Lonff,  Short,  Longfellow, 
""mighty  war  smiths  who  overcame  the  Welsh."  Longman,  Tallman,  Small,  Strong,  Lightfoot, 
Kasmyth  is  probably  a  corruption  of  nail  smith,  and  Heavyside  are  from  nersonal  characteris- 
Arrowsmith  was  a  maker  of  arrow  heads,  tics.  Hubbard  and  Joyce,  tne  one  Anglo^axon, 
Smith  in  Gaelic  is  ffow,  and  the  Gows  were  once  the  other  French,  were  persons  of  a  joyous  na- 
as  numerous  in  S<»tland  as  the  Smiths  in  Eng-  ture.  Hogarth  is  from  the  Dutch,  high-natured, 
land.  Many  of  them  in  modem  times  have  generous.  Rush  is  subtie;  Barrat,  cunning; 
translated  tiie  name  to  Smith.  McGowan  is  Bowne,  ready;  Bonner,  kind,  gracious;  M- 
the  same  as  Smithson.  Among  the  names  de-  dridge,  wild,  ghastly.  Many  Welsh  names  natn- 
rived  from  occupations,  the  most  conmion  ones  ralized  in  English  are  from  personal  charactens- 
explain  themselves,  as  for  instance  Mason,  Bar  tics,  as  More,  great ;  Dufi;  black;  Vaughan,  Ut- 
ker,  Butler,  Coleman  rcoahnan),  Taylor,  Draper,  tie ;  Mole,  bald ;  Fane,  slender ;  Gough,  red.  Be- 
Farmer,  Shepherd,  Chapman  (a  trader,  chepe-  side  the  Christian  or  baptismal  names  that  have 
man,  from  ehep&y  a  market^  Obwper  (cooper),  been  taken  as  surnames,  as  Thomas,  Henry, 
Cutler,  Wheeler,  Miller,  Gardner,  Cook,  For-  and  Andrew,  Bennett  is  derived  from  Benedict, 
ter,  Mercer,  and  Fidler.  Sutor,  a  name  still  Bryant  from  Brian,  Emerson,  Emery,  and 
blown  in  England  and  America,  is  the  Latin,  Amery  from  Almeric,  Austin  from  Augustine, 
Bsxon,  and  old  English  for  shoemaker.  Lati-  Durant  from  Durandus  (whence  also  the  Ital- 
mer  is  from  latin&Ty  a  writer  of  Latin ;  Barker  ian  Durante  or  Dante),  Ellis  from  Elias,  Ever- 
means  tanner ;  Jenner  is  an  old  form  of  joiner,  ett  from  Everard,  Hode,  Hoad,  and  Hood  from 
aod  Milner  ot  miller.  Lorimer  is  a  maker  of  Odo  or  Otho,  Hamlin  from  Hammeline,  Jarvis 
^nand  bits  for  bridlea ;  Arkwright,  a  maker  from  Gervaiae,  Stiggins  from  Stigandus  or  Sti- 
0/  cftests  -  Lander^  a  ocmtraction  of  linandUry  gand,  Terry  from  Theodoric,  Tudor  from  Theo- 
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dore.    A  Bingle  Ghriadan  name  has  sometioies  fihe  capital,  is  sitoated  at  ih»  oonflaenoe  of  th« 

given  rise  to  many  surnames,  as  from  WUliam  fiambre  and  Mease,  67  m.  8.  £.  from  Brossels; 

oame  the  following:    Williams,  Williamson,  Ppp- ii^  1856,  22,218.    It  is  strongly  fortified. 

Wills,  Wilks,    WiiUns,  Wilkinson,   Wiokens,  The  cathedral,  a  modem  structure,  is  oma- 

Wiokeson,   Bill,    Bilson,    Wilson,    Woolcock,  mented  in  front  with  20  Corinliiian  columns, 

Woolcot,  Wilcooke,  Wilcox,  Wilcockson,  Wil-  and  beside  the  great  altar  stand  colossal  statmes 

oozon,  WiUet,  Wilmot,  Willj,  Willis,  Wylej,  of  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.     The  staple 

Willott,  Till,  Tillot,  Tilson,  Tillotson,  Tilly,  manufactures  are  cutlery,  for  which  Namnr  is 

ICany  surnames,  apparently  meaningless  in  the  £unoas,  and  leather,  which  occupies  nearly 

present  English,  were  signLScant  in  old  English  j^  of  the  population.    The  town  was  taken  by 

and  in  provincial  dialects.   For  example,  Brook  Louis  XIY.  in  1692,  and  by  William  III.  of 

means  a  badger,  Todd  a  fox,  Talbot  a  mastiff  En^and  in  1696.    In  1784  Joseph  11.  of  Aufr- 

Culver  a  pigeon,  Bisset  a  wild  pigeon,  Henshaw  tria  demolished  its  fortifications,  which  in  1617 

a  young  heron,  Coke  a  cook.  Fisk  is  the  Anglo-  were  restored  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlanda. 

Saxon  form  of  fish.    Such  names  as  Lyon,  Lep-  NANCT,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 

pard,  Hawke,  Raven,  and  Heron  have  been  taken  department  of  Meurthe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

nromthe  devices  on  shields  and  signs.  Oamden  river  Meurthe,  220  m.  E.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in 

says :  ^'  Many  names  that  seem  unfitting  for  1856,  48,452.    It  stands  in  a  beautiful  and  fer- 

men,  as  of  brutish  beasts,  &c.,  come  from  the  tile  plain,  and  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 

very  signs  of  the  houses  where  they  inhabited ;  town.    The  many  fine  edifices,  squares,  and 

for  I  have  heard  of  them  which  said  they  spake  promenades  render  Nancy  one  of  the  hand- 

of  knowledge,  that  some  in  late  time  dwelling  somest  of  French  towns.     The  chief  edifices 

at  the  sign  of  the  Dolphin,  Bull,  Whitehorsei  are  the  cathedral,  a  handsome  modem  struc- 

Rocket,  Peacock,  &c.,  were  commonly  called  ture,  with  two  towers  over  250  feet  high; 

Thomas  at   the  Dolphin,  Will  at  the  Bull,  the  church  of  St.  Epore,  which  contains  sev- 

George  at  the  Whitehorse,  Robin  at  the  Rock-  eral  fine  paintings,  and  a  fresco  attributed  to 

et;  which  names,  as  many  others  of  like  sort,  Da  Vinci;  thechurchofthe  Cordeliers,  in  which 

with  omitting  at,  became  afterward  hereditary  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  ; 

to  their  children.^*    Such,  too,  was  doubtless  an  ancient  Gothic  castle,  now  a  barrack ;  the 

the  origin  of  the  names  Homer,  Tully,  Oato,  university,  which  has  a  library  of  28,000  vol- 

and  Oflosar,  whose  effigies  on  booksellers*  and  umes ;  the  theological  college ;  the  museum, 

other  ghops  have  given  rise  to  surnames  yet  with  pictures  by  Isabey,  a  native  of  Kancy,  and 

used  in  England. — Nearly  all  that  has  been  other  works  of  art;  a  medical  institute,  and 

said  of  English  surnames  is  applicable  to  those  hospitals.    Hosiery,  muslin,  cotton  yam,  wool- 

of  the  United  States,  where  however  a  few  pe-  '  len  doUi,  calico,  la!ce,  &c.,  are  manufactured, 

culiar  names  have  been  formed  by  corruption  There  are  8  fairs  yearly,  one  of  which  lasts  20 

or  translation  of  foreign  names,  as  Bunker  from  days.    Nancy  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 

the  French  Bon  Ooanr,  Bumpus  from  Bon  Re-  Lorraine  from  the  ISth  century  till  its  absorp- 

pos.  Bellows  from  Belle  Eau,  and  Oisco  fh>m  tion  by  France ;  and  under  its  walls  Charles 

Francisco.    A  vast  number  of  Dutch,  German,  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  and 

French,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  names  have  slain  in  1477  by  Ren^  II.,  duke  of  Lorraine, 

been  introduced  by  the  foreign  immigration.  NANDOU.    See  Ostbioh,  of  which  it  is  a 

The  Dutch  names  are  most  common  in  the  South  American  species, 

state  of  New  York,  and  those  of  the  north  of  NANKEEN,  a  fabric  manufactured  in  China 

Europe  in  the  N.  W.  states.    The  aborigincJ  of  a  buff-colored  cotton,  and  much  esteemed 

languages  have  contributed  a  little  to  the  Amer-  for  its  durability  and  the  permanency  of  its 

ican  stock  of  surnames,  the  civilized  tribes,  as  hue,  which  is  natural  to  the  material  and  not 

those  of  New  England  and  New  York  and  the  the  effect  of  a  dye.    Imitation  nankeens  have 

Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Choctaws,  having  gen-  been  lai'gely  manufactured  in  Manchester,  Eng- 

eraUy  adopted  their  use ;  and  the  African  Ian-  land,  by  dyeing  the  white  cotton,  and  they  have 

guages  have  also  supplied  a  few,  as  for  instance  even  been  exported  to  Canton ;  but  they  are 

that  of  Caffee,  which  has  been  borne  by  a  much  inferior  to  the  genuine  Chinese  article, 

noted  sea  captain,  and  his  son,  a  preacher  of  NANKING,  or  NAiirmr  (t.  a,  the  "  south- 

the  gospel.  em  capital,"  in  distinction  from  Peking,  the 

NAMUR,  a  province  of  Belgium,  bounded  "  northern  capital "),  called  also  Kiano-nhto- 

N.  by  Brabant,  N.  E.  by  Lidge,  E.  by  Luxem-  pu,  a  city  of  China,  the  chief  town  of  the  prov- 

burg,  S.  by  France,  and  W.  by  Hainault;  area,  ince  of  Kiang-sn,  and  the  residence  of  the  gov- 

1,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 286,076.    The  prm-  emor-general  of 


^8  provinces,  situated  about  8 

cipal  rivers  are  the  Mouse,  Sambre,  and  Lease,  m.  S.  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang  river,  90  m.  from 

The  surface  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the  its  mouth,  and  on  the  grand  canal  connecting 

soil  is  in  general  fertile.    Iron,  lead,  coal,  and  Canton  and  Peking,  in  lat  32**  2'  N.,  long.  118^ 

inarble  are  mmed.    The  number  of  coal  mines  49'  E. ;  pop.  estimated  by  Ellis  at  400,000,  which 

in  oneration  in  1867  vas  28.    This  province  is  is  probably  under  the  true  amount.    The  river 

divided  into  8  arrondissements,  Namur,  Di-  opposite  the  city  is  li  m.  broad  and  26  fathon&s 

iiant,  and  Philippeville,  which  are  subdivided  deep,  with  a  rocky  bottom,  and  a  current  of 

into  16  civil  and  16  military  cantons.—- Namub,  from  8  to  6  m.  an  hour.    Though  the  city  lies 
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8  ID.  from  tiie  bank  of  the  Yang-ta^kUmg,  g  pfle,  tiie  exchange,  theatre,  oonrt  honee,  inQ< 
part  of  th^  walla,  which  are  18  m.  hi  oiroam*  aenm,  college,  medical  inatitnte,  infirmary,  and 
ference,  approach  within  700  yarda  of  the  a  library  of  80,000  volumes.  The  qnaya  are 
▼iter.  The  principal  atreeta  are  of  moderate  magnificent,  extending  along  the  Loire  and 
breadth,  dean,  well  paved,  and  lined  with  Erore  nearly  2  m.,  lin^  with  trees  and  adom- 
bandsome  shopa ;  but  tiie  honsea  are  in  general  ed  with  elegant  manaiona.  There  are  consider- 
mean,  and  only  one  atory  high.  This  city  waa  able  cotton  and  woollen  mannfactories.  Nantea 
formerly  the  capital  of  China,  and  of  mnch  ia  the  seat  of  a  biahop.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
greater  extent  than  at  preaent;  but  since  the  antiquity,  having  been  in  pre-Roman  timea  the 
oonqxiest  of  the  empire  by  Kublai  Khan,  in  the  capital  or  principal  atronj^old  of  the  Kannetee 
Istter  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  removal  or  Namnetea.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
of  the  imperial  reaidence  to  Peking,  it  haa  very  capital  of  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  which  be- 
mnch  declined.  The  part  of  Nanking  occu-  came  united  to  France  tiirough  the  marriage 
pied  by  the  Mantcboos  ia  separated  by  a  oroaa  of  Anne,  the  last  dachesa,  to  Charles  Y III.  It 
will  from  the  Chinese  town.  The  moat  re-  aubsequently  became  Uie  Jiead-quarters  of  the 
Buuiable  atmctnre  ip  Nanking  waa  the  pagoda  Huguenota,  and  here  was  promulgated  in  1698 
eslled  by  Europeans  '^  the  porcelain  tower,'*  the  fiEonoua  edict  of  Henry  lY.,  which  secured 
bnllt  A.  D.  141 1-'80,  of  an  octagonal  form,  261  religious  liberty  to  the  French  Protestanta.  The 
feet  high,  in  9  atoriea,  each  adorned  with  a  cor-  edict  waa  revoked  by  Louis  XIY.,  Oct.  22, 1686. 
nioeai^  gallery,  and  covered  with  a  roof  of  NANTUCKET,  the  southeastemmost  co.  of 
green  tilea,  with  a  beU  suspended  at  each  comer  Mass.,  comprising  the  island  of  Nantucket,  to- 
that  loanded  when  moved  by  the  wind.  On  gether  with  the  small  islanda  of  Tuckanuck, 
the  top  was  a  pinnacle  in  the  shape  of  a  pine-  Muskejet,  and  the  Gravel  islands,  lying  in  the 
tpple^sonnonnted  by  a  gilded  baU;  and  a  spiral  Atlantic  ocean ;  total  area,  60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
itairctse  inside  led  to  the  summit.  This  famous  1866,  8,064 ;  in  1860, 6,100,  nearly  all  included 
edifice  waa  blown  up  by  the  Tai-pin^  rebels  in  in  the  town  of  Nantucket.  The  principal 
1856.  In  the  city  tnere  are  extensive  manu-  island,  Nantucket,  is  of  an  irregular  triangular 
ftctories  of  satin  and  crape,  and  of  the  cotton  fonn,  about  16  m.  long  £.  and  W.,  with  an  av* 
doth  known  as  nankeen.  Paper  and  ink  of  erage  breadth  of  4  m.,  and  an  area  of  60  sq.  m. 
JilM  qnality,  and  beautiftd  artincial  flowers  of  It  has  a  level  surface  to  the  8.,  and  is  hilly  in 
pith  paper,  are  alao  made.  Nanking  is  cele-  the  N. ;  the  soil  is  generally  sterile,  and  much 
bnted  for  its  acholara  and  ita  literary  charao-  of  the  land  held  in  common.  In  1866  it  cen- 
ter, haring  many  large  librariea  and  booksel-  tained  7  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
lers'  shops.  oil  and  ^>erm  candles,  producing  970,828  galls. 

NAN8EMOND,  a  8.  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  border-  '  whale  and  67,616  galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $768,- 

isgonN.  C.  and  the  Dismal  Swamp,  and  drain-  629,  and  142,460  lbs.  of  sperm  candles,  value 

edb]r  branches  of  the  Nanaemond  river ;  area,  $17,406 ;  2  soap  and  candle  factories,  and  va- 

444  sq.  m. ;  pop.'  in  1860,  12,288,  of  whom  rious  other  establishments.    The  agricultural 

i715  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  productiona  were  7,980  bushels  of  Indian  com, 

nadj  soiL    Lumber,  tar,  and  turpentine  are  7,776  of  potatoes,  7,762  of  turnips,  24,162  lbs. 

exported  in  considerable  quantitiea.    The  pro-  of  butter,  and  8,029  of  wool.    In  1860  there 

doctioDs  in  1860  were  862,842  bushels  ai  In-  were  9  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and  1,280 

dim  com,  186,824  of  sweet  potatoes,  8,671  Iba.  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cn  the  8.  E. 

ofwool,  and  8,888  tona  of  hay.  Therewere78aw  of  the  island  are  the  Nantucket  shoals,  about 

mills,  4  grist  milla,  1  cotton  mill,  19  churches,  60  m.  long  by  46  wide,  on  which  many  vessels 

and  298  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  have  been  wrecked.    The  island  was  first  set- 

TAlae  of  real  estate  in  1866  waa  $1,708,664,  tied  by  whites  in  1669,  when  Thomas  Macy,  to 

showing  an  increase  of  16  per  cent,  over  1860.  escape  persecution,  took  refuge  there  with  his 

The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  passes  famUy,  having  purchased  it  for  £80  and  2  bea- 

thronrii  the  capital,  Suffolk.  ver  hats. — ^Nantvoket,  the  capital  of  the  above 

KAKTASKET,  a  narrow  peninsula  about  6  county,  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island, 

m.  long,  extending  into  Massachusetts  bay,  in  kt.  41°  16'  66"  N.,  long.  70°  06'  12"  W.,  60  m. 

Pljrmonth  co.,  MsIsb.,  about  22  m.  from  Boston  8.  £.  from  New  Bedford,  and  106  m.  8.  8.  £. 

by  railroad  and  9  m.  by  water.    It  is  a  favorite  from  Boston.    It  has  a  deep  and  secure  harbor, 

nnhner  resort  on  account  of  ita  fine  facilities  form^  by  two  projecting  points  of  land,  on 

for  sea  bathing.    This  peninsula  comprises  the  one  of  which  is  a  lighthouse,  with  an  entrance 

town  of  HhD,  which  was  settled  about  1626,  about  i  m.  wide.    The  bar  has  7i  feet  at  low 

and  in  1866  had  292  inhabitants.  water.    It  is  principally  noted  for  its  connec- 

NANTE8  (anc  Ccmdivineum),  a  maritime  tion  with  the  whale  fisheries,  of  which  at  one 

otj  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of  time  it  was  the  leading  mart  in  the  world.    In 

Loire-Inf(§rieure,  on  ti^e  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  1672  a  license  was  obtained  by  one  of  the  in- 

270  m.  8.  W.  fh>m  Paria;  pop.  in  1866,  108,-  habitants,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  carry 

^.    It  is  partly  situated  on  the  nuunland,  on  the  whale  fishery  on  payment  of  6  shillings 

pardy  on  8  islands  formed  by  the  branohea  of  for  each  whale  caught,   those  animals  then 

the  Loire.    The  principal  edificea  are  the  ca-  being  numeroua  on  the  coast  and  successfully 

thedral  of  8t.  Pierre,  the  caatie,  a  vaat  Gothic  pursued  from  the  shore  in  boats.    Subsequent- 
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ly  large  veBsels  were  employed  and  voyages  to  miztiiree  <^  different  hydrooarbons,  which 

made  for  tiie  purpose,  ana  this  great  indns&y  oonstitute  either  the   natural  rock  oil    (see 

opened  to  the  competition  of  the  world.    As  Pbtboleuh),  or  the  different  oils  obtained  by 

early  as  1746  ships  were  sent  as  for  as  Davis^s  the  destmotivedistiUationof  carbonacoonssuh- 

straits,  and  in  1774  to  the  ooast  of  Brazil.  The  stances.    It  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  lighter 

first  ship  that  went  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  oils,  and  sometimes  the  heavy  oils  which  come 

Pacific  ocean  sailed  from  Nantaoket  in  1701.  over  last  in  the  distillation  are  called  heavy 

At  die  time  of  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war  of  coal  naphtha.     Wood  naphtha  is  the  light 

the  revolution  there  were  150  vessels  belongs  volatile  finid  first  obtained  in  distilling  crnde 

ing  to  the  island  engaged  in  the  business;  and  pyroligneous  acid.    It  is  also  known  as  wood 

after  its  close  the  flag  of  the  new  republic  was  spirit,  pyroxylic  spirit,  methylic  alcohol,  and 

first  seen  in  the  river  Thames  fiying  at  the  hydrousozideofmethyle,  all  which  names  are 

masthead  of  a  Nantucket  ship.    For  the  last  20  more  appropriate  than  naphtha,  as  the  com- 

years  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  been  di-  pound  is  of  alcoholic  character,  containing 

mimshing.  Its  aggregate  tonnage,  which  in  1844  oxygen,  which  the  true  hydrocarbons  do  not, 

was  27,280,  in  1859  was  only  12,284.  of  which  and  is  represented  by  the  formula  OtH*OHO. 

10,297  was  engaged  in  whaling,    in  1846  a  The  naphtha  in  use  for  preserving  potassium 

conflagration  destroyed  850  buudings,  valued  and  sodium  from  access  of  oxygen,  and  for  a 

with  meir  contents  at  $900,000.    In  1856  the  solvent  of  various  gums  and  other  substances, 

receipts  of  sperm  oil  were  175,700  galls.,  value  is  obtained  from  petroleum  or  from  artificially 

^51,672 ;  of  whale  oil,  261,789  galls.,  value  prepared  coal  oils  by  first  treating  them  witL 

$146,049  ;   of  whalebone,  81,752  lbs.,  value  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  with  a  caustic  alkali, 

$82,806.    There  were  44  vessels  employed,  with  ana  then  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  portion, 

a  tonnage  of  14,266,  and  a  capital  of  $1,482,600.  which  is  the  naphtha,  represented  by  the  gen- 

The  village  of  Siasconset,  at  the  8.  £.  extremi-  eral  formula  C«H».    But  even  this  is  a  com- 

ty  of  the  island,  7  m.  from  the  town  of  Kan-  pound  of  hydrocarbons,  Pelletier  and  Walter 

tucket,  is  a  noted  watering  place,  and  is  much  separating  from  it  by  distiUation  three  liquids 

resorted  to  in  the  summer  by  invalids.  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  oompo- 

NAPA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Oal.,  drained  by  sition  and  the  degrees  of  their  boiling  points. 

Napa  and  Los  Putas  rivers ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ;  They  called  these,  in  the  order  in  wMch  they 

pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,500.    The  surface  were  obtained,  naphtha,  Ou  Hu,  boiling  point 

IS  diversified,  but  generally  fertile  and  well  194° ;  naphthene,  Oi«  Hie,  boiling  point  289° ; 

adapted  for  cultivation.    The  Coast  range  of  andnaphthole,0«4Hss,  boiling  point  874°.  The 

mountiuns  extends  along  the  8.  W.  border,  evident  relation  between  the  boiling  points 

and  Mount  St.  Helen,  at  the  head  of  the  Napa  would  seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  two  other 

valley,  attains  an  elevation  of  8,500  feet.    It  members  of  the  series  between  the  last  two 

contains  numerous  medicinal  springs,  constant-  named. — ^As  commonly  described,  naphtha  is  a 

ly  increasing  deposits  of  sulphur,  two  li^es  very  inflammable  colorless  liquid,  of  bituminous 

yielding  large  quantities  of  borax,  geysers  or  odor,  tasteless,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  abso- 

hot  springs  about  60  m.  N.  of  Napa  City,  and  lute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  of 

a  "  glass  mountain,"  discovered  in  1857,  re-  specific  gravity  .700  to  .847.    It  dissolves  the 

ported  to  be  composed  of  materials  susceptible  fixed  and  essential  oils  in  all  proportions,  and 

of  easy  manufacture  into  that  article;  and  a  is  hence  advantageously  used  for  removing 

Quicksilver  mine  has  recently  been  opened,  grease  from  fabrics.    It  also  dissolves  sulphur, 

he  productions  in  1858  were  estimated  at  phosphorus,  iodine,  gum  lac  and  copal,  cam- 

500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,000  of  barley,  phor,  caoutchouc,  the  resins,  kc. ;  a  quality 

50,000  of  oats,  and  50,000  of  Indian  com.    In  that  adapts  it  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes, 

the  same  year  1,000  galls,  of  wine  were  made,  and  for  other  similar  uses  in  the  arts.    In  its 

There  were  5  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills,  and  preparation  from  artificial  coal  oils  it  is  found 

the  assessed  value  of  property  was  $8,015,911.  that  those  which  produce  paraffine  yield  in 

Cwitd,  Napa  City.  general  naphtha,  while  the  product  of  those 

NAPHTALI  (Heb.,  my  wrestling),  the  6th  which  contain  naphthaline  is  rather  limited  to 

son  of  Jacob,  by  Bilhah  the  handmaid  of  Rachel,  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzole  series.  Ni^htha 

In  the  blessing  which  Jacob  gave  his  children  has  been  used  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  consump- 

before  he  died,  the  patriarch  called  him  ^^  a  hind  tion,  and  by  some  practitioners  is  preferred  to 

let   loose,"  adding   that  "he  giveth  goodly  cod-liver  oil  as  a  source  of  carbon, 
words;"  a  passage  which  has  greatiy  perplexed       NAPHTHALINE,  a  hydrocarbon  (Ct«  Bi^, 

commentators.    In  the  allotment  made  to  the  obtained  in  crystalline  plates  or  scales  from  the 

tribes  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  the  tribe  distillation  of  the  last  portions  of  coal  oil  de- 

of  Nwhtali  received  a  part  of  upper  Galilee  on  rived  from  certain  bituminous  substances,  gen- 

the  W.  of  the  Jordan,  extending  from  Lake  erally  from  those  which  do  not  yield  paraffine, 

Gtennesareth  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.    It  though  the  two  are  sometimes  produced  from 

is  distinguished  in  the  song  of  Deborah  for  the  the  same  crude  material.    It  is  a  substance  but 

alacrity  with  which  it  obeyed  the  call  to  arms  alightiy  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolves  in 

against  theoppressors  of  the  Hebrews.  the  volatile  oils,  and  in  ether.    It  distils  over 

NAPHTHA.,  a  term  rather  loosely  applied  with  water,  and  in  the  open  air  evaporates  like 
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camphor.  It  fhses  ftt  176®  into  a  ooloriess  ridiciile,  and  led  to  many  angry  recriminations 
liquid,  and  boila  at  418**.  Ita  specific  gravity  between  himself  and  the  Aberdeen  ministry, 
i8abontl.05.  by  whom  he  complamed  that  he  had  be^ 
NAPIER,  QsR  Oeujeues,  a  British  admiral,  fettered  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  After 
bom  in  MerobiBton  hall,  Stirlingshire,  March  that  time  he  held  no  important  command.  As 
6, 1786,  died  Nov.  6, 1860.  He  was  a  grandson  a  controversial  writer  on  subjects  connected 
of  the  5th  Lord  Napier  and  a  descendant  of  the  with  his  profession,  he  was  distinguished  by  the 
inventor  of  logarithms.  He  entered  the  navy  in  pungency  and  personality  of  his  remarks,  by 
1799  as  a  volunteer  on  board  the  sloop  of  war  an  overweening  vanity,  and  frequently  also  by 
Martin ;  in  1806  was  appointed  lieutenant ;  in  sterling  common  sense,  particularly  in  his  sug- 
1808  comnoanded  the  brig  Becruit  of  18  guns;  gestions  on  the  subject  of  naval  reform,  sev- 
and  in  April,  1809,  for  tJ^e  gallant  manner  in  eral  of  which,  including  those  on  ^e  abolition 
which  he  aided  in  the  chase  of  a  French  squad-  of  flogging  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
ron,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  the  Hupolt,  74,  registration,  have  been  adopted  by  the  admi- 
as  also  in  the  reduction  of  Martinique,  he  was  ralty.  A  collection  of  letters  on  navflJ  reform, 
made  a  post  captain.  He  subsequently  served  contributed  to  the  **  Times"  and  other  journals, 
a  campaign  with  the  British  army  in  Portugal,  was  published  by  him  in  1861  under  the  title 
andwaa  present  at  the  battle  of  Busaoo;  and  of  the  *^Past  and  Present  State  of  the  Navy." 
between  Nov.  1811,  and  June,  1816,  he  partici-  He  was  also  the  author  of  ^'Administration  of 
pated  in  numerous  gallant  exploits  on  the  coast  Sinde,"  the  '^  War  in  Portugal  between  Pedro 
of  southerti  Italy  and  the  North  American  and  Miguel "  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  "  War  in 
station.  After  a  long  period  of  inactivity  he  Syria"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  In  1882  and  1837  he 
was  in  1829  employed  in  special  service  on  the  unsuccessfully  contested  the  boroughs  of  Ports- 
coast  of  Portugal,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  mouth  and  Greenwich ;  between  1841  and  1847 
by  Dom  Pedro  to  command  the  Portuguese  he  represented  Marylebone  in  parliament ;  and 
fleet  destined  to  operate  against  I>om  Miguel,  after  1866  he  sat  for  Southwark.  As  a  legiB- 
On  July  8, 1888,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  later  he  was  an  active  debater  on  the  liberal 
the  enemy  off  Oape  St.  Vincent,  capturing  two  side.  After  1868  he  held  the  T«ak  of  admiral 
ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  corvette,  for  of  the  blue. 

wlash.  he  was  created  Qoxmt  Oape  St.  Vincent,  NAPIEB,  Sm  Chablbs  James,  a  British  gen- 
grand  cross  of  the  tower  and  sword,  and  a  eral,  bom  in  Whitehall,  London,  Aug  10, 1782, 
pandee  of  the  first  class  in  Portugal;  buthav-  died  at  Oaklands,  near  Portsmouth,  Aug.  29, 
mg  snbseouently  experienced  uigust  treatment  1868.  At  an  early  age  he  received  an  ensign's 
frran  the  jPortuguese  government,  he  returned  commission  in  the  4th  regiment  of  foot,  with 
to  KngUnii^  an^  in  Jan.  1889,  was  appointed  which  he  first  saw  active  service  during  the 
to  the  command  of  the  Powerfid,  84.  In  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  In  1806  he  held  the 
SDooeeding  year  he  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  rank  of  miQor  in  the  60th  regiment  of  foot, 
on  board  the  ship,  and  became  second  in  com-  and  two  years  later  was  ordered  to  the  Penin- 
mand  under  Sir  Robert  Stopford  of  the  fleet  sula,  where  he  participated  in  the  retreat  of 
employed  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Among  tiie  Sir  John  Moore,  aiding  in  the  battle  of  Corun- 
important  achievements  in  which  he  partici-  na.  In  this  encounter,  while  leading  a  hand- 
pated  dnring  tiie  war  with  Mehemet  Aii  were  fnl  of  men  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he  re- 
the  storming  of  Sidon  and  the  capture  of  Bey-  ceived  6  severe  wounds,  and  was  left  for  dead 
root  and  Acre,  where  his  services,  which  he  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  By  skilful  treatment 
took  care  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value,  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  returned  to 
were  of  the  most  distinguished  character.  In  England  on  parole  in  the  spring  of  1809,  to  the 
the  same  year  he  was  created  a  K.C.B.,  be-  astonishment  of  his  friends,  who  had  already 
side  receiving  several  continental  decorations ;  administered  upon  his  estate.  Not  succeeding 
and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  rear  admi-  at  once  in  procuring  employment,  he  turned 
ral  of  the  blue,  and  held  command  of  the  chan-  his  leisure  to  account  by  writing  pamphlets  on 
nel  fleet  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  was  su-  a  variety  of  subjects,  his  mind  being  of  so  ac- 
perseded,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  war  tive  a  character  that  ^*  whenever  he  was  not 
with  Russia  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  fighting  he  was  writing."  He  finally  went  to 
fleet  destined  to  act  against  Oronstadt  and  other  the  Peninsula  as  a  volunteer,  had  two  horses 
Russian  ports  in  the  Bidtic.  He  sailed  from  shot  under  him  at  Ooa,  and  at  Busaco  received 
Spithead,  Marcii  11,  1864,  with  the  most  mag-  a  ball  in  the  jaw  which  he  rode  100  miles  to 
n^cent  fleet  ever  Quipped  by  Great  Britain,  have  extracted.  In  1811  he  procured  through 
promising  to  take  Oronstadt  in  a  month,  and,  the  influence  of  Wellington  a  regular  com- 
as an  earnest  of  his  intentions,  telegraphed  to  mand,  and  served  with  credit  until  the  dose 
his  crews  to  "sharpen  their  cutli^ses,"  and  of  the  war.  Immediately  afterward  he  was 
signalled  for  large  quantities  of  chloroform  in  sent  to  Bermuda  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
anticipation  of  the  many  severe  engagements  102d  regiment,  and  for  some  months  partici- 
likely  to  be  enconntered.  His  return  to  £ng-  pated  in  expeditions  which  harassed  the  coast 
land  in  December,  without  having  accomplish-  of  the  United  States.  The  return  of  Napoleon 
ed  any  thing  of  importance  beyond  the  capture  to  France  recalled  him  to  Europe,  but  to  his 
of  Bomarsond,  sabjected  him  to  considerable  extreme  disappointment  he  arrived  a  day  or 
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two  too  lato  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  These  reforms  were  conducted  hj  Sir  Oharies 

Waterloo.    For  several  years  subseqaent  he  in  spite  of  frequent  severe  sicknesses  and  of  the 

pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  military  col-  intrigues  of  interested  parties,  and  during  the 

lege  of  Sandhurst,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  course  of  his  administration  he  visited  every 

governor  of  Gephalonia,  where  he  remained  5  portion  of  Sinde.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the 

years,  gainiug  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants,  first  Sikh  war  in  1845  he  organized  a  force  of 

but  failing  to  satisfy  the  ministry,  by  whom  he  15,000  men  to  operate  against  the  enemy,  but 

was  somewhat  suddenly  recalled.    During  this  was  ordered  elsewhere  before  the  commence- 

interval  he  was  a  correspondent  and  ally  of  ment  of  the  campaign.    In  1847  he  returned 

Byron  in  the  agitation  for  GrecJc  independence;  to  England,  where  he  met  with  a  flattering 

but  his  recommendations  were  disregarded  by  public  reception.    After  a  brief  season  of  re- 

the  Greek  comnuttee  in  London.    After  a  long  pose,  he  was,  in  March,  1849,  at  the  suggestion 

period  of  inactivity,  he  was  appointed  com-  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  in  accordance 

mander  of  the  forces  in  the  northern  district  with  public  feeling,  despatched  to  India  as 

of  England,  whence  in  1841  he  was  transferred  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  to 

to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Bombay.    He  supplant  Lord  Gough,  whose  doubtful  victory 

commenced  his  Indian  career  by  a  number  of  at  Ghillianwallah  in  the  second  Sikh  war  had 

sweeping  reforms  in  the  service,  in  which,  be-  created  much  alarm  in  England.    He  found  the 

ing  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  encountered  the  war  virtually  ended  before  his  arrival,  and 

dislike  of  his  officers,  many  of  whose  luxuries  during  the  few  months  that  he  remained  in  the 

and  privileges  he  abridged  or  entirely  abolish-  country  he  busied  himself  in  milit&ry  reforms 

ed.     Upon  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  in  repressing  a  mutinous  spirit  among  the 

in  India  in  Feb.  1842,  as  governor-general,  he  sepoys.    *^  The  most  fiery  of  all  the  irascible 

sketched  out  for  him  the  plan  of  a  second  tribe  of  Napiers,"  he  came 'into  collision  with 

Afghan  campaign ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  the  governor-general,  Lord  Dalhoune,  on  some 

succeeding  year  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  points  of  prerogative,  and  returned  to  England 

field  against  the  ameers  of  Sinde,  who,  deceived  m  1850  dissatisfied  and  indignant.    His  health 

as  to  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  British  rapidly  &iled  after  this,  his  last  public  appear- 

government  by  the  result  of  theCabool  expedi-  ance  being  at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  Wel- 

tions,  were  beginning  to  assume  a  defiant  atti-  lington  in  Nov.  1852.    At  the  time  of  his  death 

tude.    The  Sindian  war,  which  Sir  William  Na-  he  was  a  G.C.B.,  lieutenant-general  in  the 

pier  called  *  *  the  tail  of  the  Afghan  storm, "  was  army,  and  colonel  of  the  22d  regiment.    Among 

commenced  by  a  rapid  march  across  a  desert  his  numerous  publications  are  some  of  per- 

to  the  fortress  of  Emaun  Ghur,  one  of  the  chief  manent  importance,  including  ^^  Colonization  in 

strongholds   and   magazines  of  the   ameers,  Southern  Australia,"  ^*  History  of  the  Colonies 

which  was  blown  up — ^an  exploit  highly  com-  — Ionian   Islands,**    "  Indian   Misgovemment 

mended  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  in  parlia-  and  Lord  Dalhousie,*'  **  Lights  and  Shadows 

ment,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  G^.  Na-  of  Military  Life"  (a  free  imitation  of  Alfred  de 

pier.    On  Feb.  17,  1848,  with  a  force  of  less  yigny*s  Grandeur  et  senoitude  militaire%  and 

than  2,000  men,  he  attacked  an  army  of  85,000  "  Remarks  on  the  Military  Law  of  Flogging.** 

Beloochdes  at  Meeanee  (his  maxim  in  Indian  His  career  in  India  has  been  described  by  his 

military  operations  being  never  to  give  way  brother  Sir  William  F.  P.  Napier,  who  has  also 

before  barbarians,  whatever  might  be  the  dis-  published  his  "  life  and  Opinions**  (4  vols.  8vo., 

parity  of  numbers),  and  after  an  obstinate  con-  London,  1857).    Monuments  to  him  have  heen 

flict  gained  a  complete  victory  with  a  loss  of  placed  in  Trafalgar  square  and  St.  Paurs  church, 

270  Idlled  and  wounded.    Upward  of  6,000  of  London.    He  possessed  the  strong  individuality 

the  enemy  fell,  most  of  whom  were  killed,  as  which  has  characterized  his  family  in  the  pres- 

no  quarter  was  given ;  and  6  of  the  ameers  gave  ent  century,  was  a  good  hater,  warm  in  fnend- 

in  their  submission,  surrendering  at  the  same  ship,  and  persistent  in  enmity ;  and  the  oonse- 

time  the  important   fortress  of  Hyderabad,  quence  of  such  a  character,  developed  in  his 

One  of  them,  however,  Shere   Mohammed,  busy  career,  was  perpetual  strife.    He  never- 

caUed  the  '*  Lion,*'  collected  an  army  of  about  theless  accompli^ed  maob,  good  in  various 

25,000  men  to  oppose  Napier,  but  was  beaten  departments  of  the  public  service,  and  during 

at  Dubba,  near  Hyderabad,  June  8,  with  im-  his  last  two  years  m  India,  according  to  the 

mense  slaugliter.    The  war  being  ended,  Na-  testimony  of  a  recent  writer,   ^*  the  abuses 

pier,  who  after  the  battle  of  Meeanee  had  been  which  he  corrected  and  the  excesses  which  he 

appointed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  a  E.C.B.  and  restrained  were  perfectly  numberless.** 
governor  of  the  conquered  province,  set  to        NAPIER,  Johk,  laird  of  Merchiston,  the 

work  to  improve  its  condition.    The  Hindoo  inventor  of  logarithms,  bom  at  Merchiston 

and  Sindian  population,  who  had  long  been  castJe,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1550,  died  there, 

subjected  to  the  nulitary  despotism  of  the  Be-  April  4, 1617.    In  1562  he  entered  St.  Salvator*s 

loochees,were  protected  in  their  commercial  and  college  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew*8,  and 

agricultural  pursuits,  native  industry  was  en-  subsequently  passed  several  years  in  travelling 

oouraged,  and  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  sut-  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.    On  his  return  to 

teeism,  infanticide,  the  military  tenure  of  lands,  his  native  country  he  did  not  mingle  in  active 

and  other  barbarous  customs  were  abolished,  life,  and  but  little  is  known  of  him  until  he  had 
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smnd  ftt  tbe  ageof  40.    In  1598  he  published  of  great  merit,  and  the  moat  elaborate  of  tiie 

'^A  Plain  Discoverj  of  the  Revelation  of  8t.  kind  in  the  English  langoage. 

Jc^^  (4to.,  Edinbm^h),  and  in  the  dedication  KAPIEB,  Maotxt,  a  Bcottish  misoeUaneona 

of  the  work  to  the  kinff  gave  hia  migesty  some  writer,  bom  in  1776,  died  Feb.  11,  1847.    He 

advice  in  regard  to  reugions  matten,  and  the  was  ednoateA  at  the  univeraities  of  Glasgow 

pn^riety  of  reformation  in  his  own  ^*  house,  and  Edinburgh,  and,  beitag  destined  for  the 

fiunil/;  and  court.*'   A  letter  of  his  to  Anthonj  legal  profession,  was  apprenticed  to  a  member 

Bafion,  written  in  1590,  still  exists,  entitled  of  the  society  of  writers  for  the  signet,  was 

**  Secret  Inventions  necessary  in  those  days  for  elected  librarian  of  the  society,  and  subsequently 

the  Defence  of  this  Island,  and  withstanding  waa  selected  for  a  lectureship  on  conveyancing, 

&ranger&]Snemies  to  God's  Truth  and  Reli-  which  waa  afterward  made  a  professorship  in 


lofli)''  and  afterward  superintended 

aocomi^ish  the  same  purpose  by  reflecting  ^*  the  7th  edition  of  that  work.    In  1829  he  sucoeed- 

beams  of  any  material  fire  or  flame;''  another  ed  JeStej  in  the  control  of  the  '^Edinburah 

sn  instrument  which  should  scatter  such  an  Review,"  which  position  he  held  17  years.    He 

amoimt  of  shot  in  all  quarters  as  to  destroy  published  in  1818  ^'Bemarka  illustrative  of 

every  thing  near  it.    These  and  other  schemes,  the  Scope  and  Influence  of  the  Ph^osophical 

if  practicable,  were  never  carried  out,  perhaps  Writings  of  Lord  Bacon,"  and  waa  the  author 

oWuq^  to  the  humane  disposition  of  Napier  of  some  treatises  on  Scotch  law. 

huDsdi^  who  declared  on  his  death-bed  that  the       KAPIEB,  Bobkbt,  a  Scottish  ship  builder 

'^instruments  ofhuman  destruction  should  never  and  engineer,  bom  in  Dumbarton,  June  18, 

be  increased  by  any  conceit  of  his."    Nothing  1791.    Altliough  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 

is  heard  of  hun  idter  this  until  in  1614  he  received  a  goc^  education  in  his  native  town, 

bftR^dit  out  his  system  of  logarithms,  entitled  but  was  unwilling  to  go  to  college,  preferring 

Mwijlei ZoffarithmorumCanm  to  become  an  apprentice  in  his  mther^s  trade. 

Edinbui^).     Although  published  then,  it  is  In  1811  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  with 

endent  that  Napier  had  begun  the  investiga-  considerable  diflSculty  he  obtained  work,  and 

tkm  of  this  subject  before  1694,  from  a  letter  with  still  more  difficulty  managed  to  live  upon 

written  by  Kepler  to  Gruserus  in  1 624,  in  which  his  wages  of  lOt.  M.  a  week  ibr  9  months,  after 

he  says:  IfUUl  autem  JNepierianam  rationem  which  time  he  waa  employed  in  manuiaoturing 

ewpste/ 6^iSba^t»^i(2em2»£erwa^7y«AimMi,  worka.     Here,  attempting  to  make  a  steam 

OHM  Ih^^^mri^tk jam  tpetn fecit  eananU  iUivB  boiler,  he  omitted  to  caulk  tiie  Joints,  and  the 

miriJicL    No  sooner  was  the  work  published  boiler  leaked  so  much  in  consequence  that  the 

than  Henry  BriggSL  then  professor  of  mathema-  fire  waa  put  out.    Mortified  at  nis  iO  success, 

tiesin  Grediam  oollege,  London,  besan  the  appli-  he  returned  to  his  &ther,  and  afterward  went 

cation  (rfthe  rules  in  his  Imitaiio  Jvepierea^  and  to  Glasgow,  where  he  waa  employed  a  short 

the  system  proposed  by  him  is  now  commonly  time  with  Mr.  W.  Lang,  who  manufactured 

used.    Napier's  last  work  was  his  Bdbdologia  jaoka  and  machinery  for  calender  works.    Be- 

jm  NumeraUimU  jper  Virffulaa  Wyri  duo  (l^mo.,  ceiving  from  his  fktiier  in  May,  1816,  £50,  he 

Edinburgh,  1617),  in  which  he  explained  aeon-  spent  £46  of  it  in  purchasing  a  blacksmith's 

trivanoe  to  fisicilitate  multiplication  and  division  establishment  at  the  Gallowgate  of  Glasgow, 

by  means  of  small  rods,  which  invention  goes  and  set  up  business  for  himself.    In  1828  he 

onder  the  name  of  Napier's  bone&    After  his  constructed  his  first  marine  engine,  the  fore- 

death  was  published  his  Mitiftoi  LogaHthtfUh  runner  of  a  large  number  of  works  of  a  similar 

rum  Canomt  Qmstmetio  (12mo.,  Edinburgh,  character.    In  1880  Mr.  Napier,  in  coiijunction 

1619X  in  which  he  explained  the  principle  of  with  the  city  of  Glasgow  steam  packet  com- 

the  construction  of  logarithms.     Napier  also  pany,  established  a  line  of  vessels  which  re- 

enricfaed  the  science  of  trigonometry  by  thegen-  mained  unsurpassed  till  superseded  by  railways ; 

enl  tiieorem  for  the  resolution  of  all  the  oases  in  1884  ftimisned  the  Dundee  and  London  ship- 

of  right  angled  spherical  triangles.    There  .are  ping  company  with  the  Dundee  and  Perth 

two  lives  of  Napier :  one  by  tiiie  earl  of  Buchan,  steamships ;  in  1886  the  East  India  company 

containing  an  analysis  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Wal-  with  the  Berenice ;  and,  in  addition  to  several 

ter  l&to,  published  in  1787;  and  another  by  other  works,  in  1840  supplied  the  Hon.  Samuel 

¥r.  Mark  Jyapier,  published  in  1884.  Ounard  with  his  first  4  steamers.    He  has  since 

NAPIER,  HxHBT  Edwasd,  an  English  naval  built  9  other  Athmtio  steamers,  and  in  1856 

officer  and  author,  bom  March  5,  1789,  died  the  iron  steamship  Persia  of  8,600  tons.    Fre- 

OeL  13,  1858.    He  was  the  youngest  brother  quently  8,000  men  are  now  employed  by  the 

aiSir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  conqueror  of  nrm  of  Bobert  Napier  and  son.    In  spite  of 

8mde,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  the  navy,  the  numerous  and  vast  contracts  they  have 

vhere  he  attained  the  rai&  of  captain.    He  is  undertaken,  no  important  accident  has  hap^ 

the  author  of  ^^  Florentine  History  frt>m  the  pened  to  the  machinery  or  vessels  of  their  oon^ 

euiiest  Authentic  Becords  to  the  Accession  of  struction.    Mr.  Napier  received  the  great  gold 

Ferdinand  HI.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany"  (6  medal  of  honor  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1855, 

vok  12mo.,  Loodon,  1846-'7),  an  original  work  and  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 
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NAPIER,  Sib  Whxiam  Eranoib  Patbxoe,  a  ties  and  Sieges  In  the  Peninsnla,*'  consisting 

British  soldier  and  author,  bom  in  Castletown,  principally  of  extracts  from  his  large  work, 

conntj  of  Kildare,  Ireland,  in  1785,  died  at  with  some  portions  entirely  rewritten.    Sir 

Olapham  Park,  near  London,  Feb.  12, 1860.  William  Napier  also  wrote  the  ^^  Conquest  of 

He  entered  the  army  at  16  years  of  age  as  en-  Scinde''  (8to.,  1845),  giring  an  account  of  the 

sign  in  Uie  48d  regiment,  was  made  a  lieuten-  military  exploits  of  his  brother.  Sir  Charles 

ant  in  the  succeeding  year,  and  in  1804  a  cap-  James  Napier,  and  published  the  "  life  and 

tain.    After  serving  in  the  expedition  to  Co-  Opinions"  of  the  same  (London,  1857),  a  work 

Senhagen  in  1807,  he  accompanied  Sir  John  which  inrolyed  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 

[core  to  Spain  in  1808,  and  during  the  next  East  India  company.    His  fondness  for  contro- 

6  years  was  an  active  participator  m  the  war  versial  writing  was  also  indicated  by  various 

carried  on  in  that  coun^,  his  regiment  form-  articles  in  the  "Westminster"  and  other  reviews, 

ing  part  of  the  famous  light  division  under  and  in  his  unremitting  efforts  in  behalf  of  his 

Moore  and  Wellington,     hi  1811  he  became  brother,  and  of  his  cousin  Sir  Charles  Napier, 

nuyor  and  in  1813  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  the  admiral 

regiment,  which  he  commanded  at  Salamanca,  NAPLES,  EisraDOK  of.    See  Sioilies,  Thx 

Nivelle,  and  on  the  Nive.    He  was  repeatedly  Two. 

wounded  during  Hie  war,  particularly  at  AI-  NAPLES  (It.  NofoU;  anc.  NeapolU\  a  city 
meida,  and  in  following  the  retreat  of  ICas-  and  seaport  of  S.  Italy,  in  a  province  of  the 
s6na  f^om  Portugal  in  1810.  Passing  through  same  name,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay  of  Naples, 
the  intermediate  grades,  he  was  '  appointed  and  on  the  river  Sebeto,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
lieutenant-general  in  1 851,  and  general  in  1 859 ;  ity  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  not  far  from  the  sites  of 
and  in  1858  he  received  the  colonelcy  of  the  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  118  m.  S.  E.  from 
27th  reg^ent.  Between  1842  and  1848  he  Bome,  and  connected  by  railway  with  Capua, 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Guernsey,  and  in  CasteUamare,  and  Cava;  lat.  40^  62'  N.,  long. 
1848  he  was  created  knight  commander  of  14''  15' E.;  pop.  of  the  city  in  1856,  413,920, 
the  bath.  Ho  is  best  known,  however,  as  a  and  of  the  province,  441,802.  Naples  is  justly 
writer,  particularly  of  militaiy  history;  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of 
his  chiefwork, "  The  History  of  the  War  in  the  the  world,  on  account  of  its  classical  associa- 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Soutii  of  France  from  tions,  the  magnitude  and  number  of  its  palaces 
1807  to  1814"  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1828-^40),  and  public  buildings,  tibe  picturesque  anima- 
will  prove  an  enduring  monument  of  his  indus-  tion  of  its  principal  streets,  and  chiefly  on 
try  and  capacity.  In  the  preparation  of  this  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation.  The 
work,  which  occupied  him  16  years,  he  avail-  approach  to  Naples  from  the  sea  is  famous  for 
ed  himself  of  communications  from  many  dis-  its  loveliness.  There  are  5  principal  land  en- 
tinguished  officers,  English  and  French,  and  trances,  but  it  is  an  open  city  like  London  and 
was  specially  supplied  with  materials  and  New  York,  provided  only  at  the  leading  ave- 
documents  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mar-  nues  with  barriers  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
shal  Soult.  Valuable  assistance  was  also  ren-  the  gdbella  or  duties  on  provisions.  It  retains 
dered  him  by  his  wife,  a  niece  of  Charles  James  only  a  few  fragments  of  its  medisBval  fortifica- 
Fox,  who  deciphered  the  secret  correspond-  tionSr  Its  8  castles  and  modernized  gates  are 
ence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  which  had  been  surrounded  by  streets  and  houses,  and  are  now- 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  wrote  out  the  whole  within  the  city.  It  is  built  partly  at  the  base, 
work  for  the  printers.  The  history,  though  partly  on  the  slopes  of  amphitheatre-like  bills, 
technical  in  its  details  and  severe  in  its  style,  divided  into  two  natural  crescents  by  a  ridge, 
has,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  writer,  "  a  dignity  which  forms  the  Collins  di  Capodimonte,  Sant^ 
of  treatment  and  a  living  verity  in  the  descrip-  Elmo,  and  Pizzofalcone,  temunatiug  on  the  S. 
tions  which  lead  the  mind  irresistibly  cap-  in  a  small  island  occupied  by  the  Castel  dell* 
tive.*'  The  haughty  and  uncompromising  spirit  Cvo,  and  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the  main- 
in  which  it  was  written  nevertheless  subjected  landl  The  crescent  E.  of  this  ridge  includes  tiie 
the  author  to  frequent  charges  of  unfiBomess  bulk  of  the  population,  the  most  ancient  part 
and  inaccuracy,  and  for  several  years  after  its  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  edifices  and  public 
publication  it  was  the  subject  of  angry  com-  institutions,  extending  from  the  heights  of  the 
munications  in  the  ^^  Quarterly  Beview,''  the  Capodimonte  hill  and  the  Sant*  Elmo  castle  to 
"  United  Service  Magazine,^*  and  the  '^  Times."  the  river  Sebeto,  and  intersected  from  N.  to  S« 
The  historian,  however,  refused  to  retract  a  by  a  long  thorough&re,  the  lower  portion  of 
single  word,  and  in  a  number  of  controversial  which  forms  the  famous  Stfada  dl  Toledo.  On  a 
pieces,  published  as  namphlets  or  as  review  depression  between  tiie  Capodimonte  and  Sant' 
articles,  vigorously  defended  his  assertions.  A  Elmo  hills  are  the  suburbs  La  Sanita  and  Uln- 
selection  from  these  in  the  iq>pendix  to  the  last  frascata,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  former  the  sub- 
English  edition  of  his  history,  of  which  an  urbs  Dei  Ifiracoli  and  Le  YerginL  The  cres- 
American  reprint  was  published  in  1856  (5  vols,  cent  on  the  W.  of  Sant'  Elmo  is  the  modem 
12mo.,  New  York),  in  the  author's  opinion,  city,  known  as  the  Chiaia  or  quay,  connected 
**  will  be  found  to  sustain  the  accuracy  of  a  work  with  the  E.  portion  by  the  streets  occupying  tiie 
written  honestly  from  good  materials."  In  1856  depression  between  Sant'  Elmo  and  Pizzo&l- 
he  published  a  volume  entitled  "  English  Bat-  cone,  and  by  a  broad  avenue  which  bears  sue- 
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cesdTeljthe  names  of  Gigante,  Santa  Lnda,  fountains  and  etatnarj.    The  prindpal  of  these 
Chiatamone,  and  V ittoria,  and  which  nms  along  are  the  Largo  del  Mercato,  the  Largo  del  Palas- 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofalcone  from  the  zo,  and  the  Largo  del  Castello.  The  fashionahle 
rojalpalaceonthe£.tothepnhUcgarden8(Yi]la  promenade  is  the  ViUa  Reale,  which  majbe 
Bade)  on  the  W.    Another  broad  street  Rivi-  said  to  form  part  of  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.    The 
era  di  Ghiaia,  passes  alon^  the  whole  length  lower  classes  are  Only  admitted  to  it  on  the 
of  the  Chiaia;  and  at  its  W.  extremity  are  the  festival  of  Simta  Maria  di  Piedigrotta.     It 
sabnrbs  of  Redigrotta  and  Hergellina.    The  is  5,000  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  planted 
length  of  Kaples,  from  tlie  Sebeto  bridge  on  chiefly  with  evergreens,  oaks,  and  acacias.    It 
the  £.  to  the  Meigellina  sabnrb  on  the  W.,  is  4  was  first  laid  ont  m  1780,  enlarged  in  1807,  and 
m« ;  the  breadth,  from  the  Gapodimonte  hill  abont  i  of  it  was  added  in  1884.    The  early 
on  the  N.  to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  on  the  8.,  is  2^  part  of  it  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  the  addi- 
m. ;  the  circnmference  is  nearly  11  m.    The  tions  are  imitations  of  Engli^  landscape  gar- 
nimiber  of  streets  is  abont  1,800,  inclnding  deninff,  and  contain  two  temples  dedicated  to 
tirade  (main  avennes),  vichi  (cross  streets),  Yirgif  and  Tasso,  winding  paliis,  grottos,  and 
tieoktti  (smaller  streets),  itreUote  (lanes),  ealats  a  loggia  toward  the  sea,  from  which  the  gardens 
(steep  streets  leading  to  the  old  city),  gradani  are  separated  by  a  waU  and  parapet    The  sea 
(the  steepest  streets  with  steps),  talite  (streets  air  proved  so  ii^jnrions  to  the  stataary,  that  the 
nmning  to  the  sabnrbs),  rampe  (streets  with  ^emions  Toro  Famese  was  removed  to  the  Mn- 
many  branches),  a  few  large  thoron^ifares  seo  Borbonico,  and  replaced  in  1825  by  the 
c&Il^  vM,  and  a  few  rue  (sing,  ma),  French  large  panite  basin  which  forms  the  central 
names  given  dnrins  the  Anjon  dynasty.    The  fonntam.    Other  remarkable  statues  have  also 
streets  are  generally  straight,  and  paved  with  since  been  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  rather 
square  blocks  of  lava ;  the  large  thoroughfares  mediocre  copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  lighted  vrith  gas,  bnt  only  the  principal  of  works  of  antiquity.    The  Holo  is  to  tiie  masses 
tbem  have  a  sidewalk.    The  nu^ority  of  the  of  the  people  what  the  Villa  Reale'  is  to  the 
houses  are  divided  into  separate  tenements,  beau  mande  of  Naples.    It  is  described  as  **  an 
and  vie  with  the  streets  in  tiie  variety  of  tiieir  epitome  of  the  town,  which  exhibits  most  of 
occnpantB.    They  are  known  under  the  gran-  its  humors.    Here  stands  an  enthusiastic  friar, 
dOoijuent  name  of  palaui.    The  ground  story  preaching  to  one  row  of  lazzaroni ;  Uiere  Punch, 
ecmsists  of  a  series  of  arched  celLs,  all  of  the  the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds  fortii  to 
same  diape  and  size,  occupied  generally  by  a  crowd.    Yonder  another  orator  recounts  the 
tradesmen  or  for  cafds  or  restaurants ;  and  on  miracles  peiformed  by  a  consecrated  wax  work. 
the  upper  floors  lodge  numbers  of  famiUes.    No  Beyond  him  are  quacks  in  hussar  uniforms,  ex- 
people  of  Europe,  not  even  the  Parisians,  are  alting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  liieir  sabres 
fonder  of  outdoor  Ufe  than  the  Neapolitans;  as  if  not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing, 
end  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  the  children  The  next  jm^/^Mor^  is  a  dog  of  knowledge,  great 
washed  and  dre^ed,  and  other  domestic  scenes  in  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.    OpiKMite 
of  more  or  less  delicate  nature  enacted  in  the  to  him  stand  two  Jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre 
open  street.    No  other  city  in  the  world  pos-  of  an  oval  group,  singing  alternately  to  their 
sesses  sucb  a  mass  of  houses  of  the  same  de-  crazy  guitars.    Further  on  is  a  motley  audience, 
srription,  so  densely  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  seated  on  planks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comic 
people,  and  so  grotesquely  illustrative  of  all  ftUmfo^  wno  reads,  sings,  and  gesticukites  old 
varieties  of  occupation  and  phases  of  life,  as  €k)thic  tales  of  Cirlando  and  his  paladins.*' 
Naples.    The  Strada  di  Toledo,  the  main  artery  More  recently,  however,  tiiese  popular  min- 
of  j^aplea,  was  built  in  the  16th  century  by  strels,  or  eantatori,  have  removed  to  the  diore 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  and  separates  the  mediiBviil  oftheMarinella  beyond  the  Holo  Piccolo,  where 
Naples  from  the  modem  city.    It  contains  the  they  continue  to  delight  their  motley  audiences, 
principal  shops,  which,  however,  are  much  in-  who  are  mostly  standing  or  seated  on  planks, 
feriorin  elegance  to  tliose  of  Paris  and  London.  The  Marinella,  a  long  oi>en  beach,  and  the 
It  runs  H.  and  S.  for  about  lim.,  from  the  end  Largo  del  Mercato,  were  once  the  principal 
of  the  Strada  di  Santa  Lucia,  near  the  royal  places  of  resort  of  the  lazzaroni,  formerly  a 
palace,  to  the  Mnseo  Borbonico,  but  is  hardly  very  troublesome  and  distinct  class  of  people, 
GO  feet  in  widtii,  while  it  is  bordered  by  houses  but  now  subjected  to  the  same  regulations  as 
5  to  7  stories  high.    Few  of  the  other  streets  the  other  citizens,  and  possessing  among  their 
exceed  30  feet  in  width,  and  many  are  not  above  ranks  the  most  industrious  boatmen  and  fisher- 
15  to  20  feet,  while  some  are  still  narrower,  men  of  the  city,  though  they  still  preserve 
The  balconies  of  most  of  the  houses  and  the  their  fondness  for  lying  on  the  beach  and  bask- 
boothsand  stalls  give  the  streets  an  api>earance  ing  in  the  sun.    Within  the  present  century 
of  being  still  more  contracted  than  they  really  they  have  been  notorious  as  the  petted  children 
are.    The  Santa  Lnda  was  rebuilt  and  enlarged  of  tyranny ;  but  during  the  recent  triumphs  of 
in  18S6,  and  contains  one  of  the  markets  for  Garibaldi  they  have  exhibited  the  same  patri- 
fsh,  espedaS J  for  shell  fish  and  oysters,  which  otic  enthusiasm  which  distinguished  tb^  in 
are  in  great  demand. — ^Naples  x>osses8es  hardly  the  times  of  the  fisherman  Masaniello,  whose 
ffly  sgnaresL     There  are  a  few  public  places,  revolt  was  chiefly  due  to  their  influence.^  (See 
or  larghi  eoxne  of  which  are  decorated  with  Lazzaboki.)    O&hoots  of  the  lazzaroni,  and 
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now  among  the  most  miachieyons  population  oaodo's  stories,  and  oontaining  the  tomb  of  the 
of  Naples,  are  tiie  so  called  Gamorre  and  0v4xp'  founder,  Archbishop  Minntoli,  which,  like  many 
piy  who  were  very  troublesome  daring  the  other  monuments  m  the  church,  is  due  to  the 
recent  entrance  of  the  Garibaldian  troops. —  genius  of  Bamboocio.  Opposite  to  the  entrance 
Prominent  among  the  public  building|B  of  Naples  of  the  basilica  of  Santa  Bestituta,  once  the  place 
are  the  castles,  ^e  Gastel  Nuoto,  with  its  ma»-  of  worship  for  the  Greek  ritual  and  now  form- 
sive  towers  and  fosses,  is  ntuated  near  the  port,  ing  part  of  the  cathedral,  is  the  Gappella  del 
It  has  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  London.  Tesorp,  or  the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro  (St.  Jan- 
The  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honor  of  the  uarius),  with  the  two  celebrated  yials  said  to 
entry  of  Auonso  of  Aragon  into  the  city  in  the  contain  the  blood  of  that  saint,  the  liquefaction 
15th  century,  is  remarkable  for  its  classical  style,  of  which  gives  occasion  for  the  greatest  religious 
and  stands  l^tween  two  of  the  old  broad  and  festivals  of  Naples.  (See  Jakuabius,  Saint.) 
mas^ve  Aigou  towers.  Beyond  the  celebrated  The  *^  Tomb  of  San  Gennaro,'^  with  the  sick 
bronze  gates  are  the  barracks  and  a  mi^gnif  cent  waiting  to  be  cured,  and  several  other  paint- 
hall,  now  used  as  an  armory  (soZa  deue  a/rmi^  ings  and  frescoes  in  the  chapel,  are  \q  Dome- 
or  Bala  di  3nm  Luigi)y  contaming  60,000  stand  nichino.  The  tomb  of  San  Gennaro  is  under 
of  arms,  and  formerly  used  for  a  royal  recep-  the  high  altar  in  the  richly  ornamented  subt^r- 
tion  room,  for  state  festivals,  and  for  various  ranean  chapel  called  the  "confessional  of  San 
otiier  purposes  of  the  court  or  of  publio  enter-  Gennaro,*'  near  the  kneeling  statue  of  Cardinal 
tainments.  Adjoining  the  castle  and  the  royal  Carafe,  which  is  said  to  have  been  executed  by 
palace  are  the  dockyard  and  arsenal.  The  Michel  Angelo.  The  church  of  San  Aniello  a 
Gastel  deir  Ovo,  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Capo  Napoli,  or  San  Agnello  Maggiore,  in  the 
the  city,  is  of  oval  form,  as  indicated  by  its  Largo  San  Agnello,  has  a  painting  of  San  Carlo 
name,  and  defended  by  bastions  and  outworks,  by  Caracciolo,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  mas- 
It  was  much  enlarged  by  Charles  L  TheCastel  terly  imitations  of  AnnibaleCarracci.  Beneath 
Sant'  Ehno,  the  most  commanding  point  in  the  the  richly  decorated  church  of  Santi  Apostoli, 
city,  was  built  in  its  present  form  by  Pedro  de  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Constantine  on  the 
Toledo,  and  is  said  to  abound  with  mines  and  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Mercury,  and  rebmit  with 
subterranean  passages,  which,  together  with  greater  magnificence,  is  a  cemetery  containing 
the  counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid  &etombof  thepoetMarini.  Among  the  other 
tufa,  and  its  formidable  walls,  make  it  of  great  churches  are  Santa  Chiara,  with  a  Latin  in- 
strategetical  importance,  though  it  has  lost  scription  over  the  Grothic  tomb  of  King  Robert 
some  of  its  reputation  for  military  strength,  the  Wise,  attributed  to  Petrarch,  designed  like 
Hie  Castel  Capuano  was  once  the  residence  of  many  other  monuments  by  Masuccio  n. ;  Ssoi 
the  Swabian  and  occasionally  of  the  Aigou  dy-  Domenico  Maggiore,  rich  in  medinval  works  of 
nasty;  it  is  now  the  seat  of  the  tribunal  of  art:  San  FilippoNeri,  one  of  the  finest  churches 
commerce,  and  of  the  principal  courts  of  crim-  in  Naples;  San  Lorenzo,  associated  with  one 
inal  and  civil  law,  and  contains  a  prison  on  the  of  the  stories  of  Boccaccio,  with  Petrarch, 
ffround  floor.  The  Castel  del  Carmine  was  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  cloister 
fortified  after  the  revolt  of  Masaniello,  when  attached  to  it,  and  with  Alfonso  I.,  who  in 
it  was  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgents,  and  is  the  chapter  house  of  this  church  proclaimed 
now  used  as  a  militanr  prison  and  barracks,  his  natural  son  Ferdinand  heir  to  the  throne 
The  principal  market  place  of  Naples  was  the  by  the  title  of  duke  of  Calabria.  San  Martino 
scene  of  Masaniello^s  insurrection.  The  chief  is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  the  view 
aqueduct,  which  supplies  the  city  fountains  from  it,  and  of  its  architecture  and  works  of 
with  water,  is  the  Acqua  di  Carmi^nani.  art.  Santa  Maria  del  Parte,  in  the  Mergellina 
The  Acqua  della  BoUa  supplies  the  lower  suburb,  called  by  the  common  people  U 
quarters  of  the  city.  The  Acqua  del  Leone  diavolo  di  MergeUina,  derives  its  name  from 
rurnishes  the  purest  water,  lliere  are  two  Sannazzaro's  De  FarPu  Virginis,  and  contains 
sulphur  springs  in  the  city  of  ^eat  celeb-  that  poet's  tomb. — ^Mendicity  is  prohibited  by 
rity. — ^The  number  of  churches  is  over  800.  law  in  Naples,  but  there  are  no  poor  rates,  and 
The  most  important  is  the  cathedral,  which  beggars  abound.  About  60  iostitutions  are  de> 
retains  little  of  its  origmal  Gk)thic  character  voted  to  charitable  purposes.  The  most  cele- 
ezcepting  in  the  towers.  It  was  commenced  brated  of  them  is  the  aXberijO  de  poveri  or  re- 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  and  completed  at  the  be-  elmario^  an  iounense  institution,  which  with  its 
giimin^  of  the  14th  century.  The  fa^ftde,  de-  dependencies  accommodates  upward  of  6,000 
stroyea  by  an  earthquake  in  the  middle  of  the  persons.  It  is  1,050  feet  long,  but  was  intend- 
14th  century,  was  rebuilt  about  1407,  and  re-  ed  by  its  founder  Charles  lU.  to  cover  a  still 
eeived  its  present  modem  form  in  1788.  Over  larger  ground,  to  serve  as  an  asylum  and  an 
the  great  entrance  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  educational  establishment  for  all  the  poor  of 
of  ioyou,  Charles  Martel,  and  his  wife  Clemen-  the  kingdom.  To  some  extent  it  is  made  to 
tia  of  Hapsburg.  It  also  contains  the  tombs  answer  this  purpose ;  boys  and  girls  are  edu- 
of  King  Aiidrew  of  Hungary,  of  Pope  Iimooent  cated  there  and  brought  up  to  trades,  and  the 
IV.,  and  of  other  noted  personages.  Among  boys  generally  enlist  in  the  army.  The  great- 
the  celebrated  chapels  of  the  cathedral  is  the  est  among  the  other  hospitals  is  the  santa  ecua 
Oapella  de'  Minutoii,  the  scene  of  one  of  Boc-  degV  ineur€ibiU,  or  hospital  for  incurable  dia- 
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esses,  but  open  to  the  siok  of  all  deaoriptions ;  served  cabinet;  npstairs,  the  papyri,  gems,  med- 

it  is  in  high  repnte  as  a  medical  school,  and  als  and  coins,  small  bronzes,  vases,  paintings,  and 

aeeommodates  about  2,000  patients.    The  hoe-  the  Ubrarj.    The  collection  of  ancient  fi^coes 

pita!  Delia  Annmudata  is  chiefly  intended  for  contains  more  than  1,600  spechnens  fonnd  at 

the  reception  of  foundlings.    There  are  annn-  Hercnlanenm  and  Pompeii,  and  is  ccmstantly 

aOj  about  8,000  foundlings  out  of  16,000  births,  increased  bv  the  result  of  ceaseless  excavations. 

and  they  are  better  cared  for  in  Naples  than  The  collection  of  ancient  sculpture  is  one  of 

in  other  parts  of  Italy. — ^Prominent  among  the  the  most  interesting  of  the  museum,  particu- 

educational  institutions  is  the  university,  which  larly  the  portico  with  the  statues  of  the  Ro- 

^ntains  54  different  TOt>fessor8hips  and  about  man  emperors,  that  of  Agrippina  being  consid- 

1,500  students.    The  Chinese  college,  founded  ered  bv  "Winckelmann  superior  to  those  of  the 

by  Father  Bipa,  a  missionary  in  China,  is  in-  Villa  Albani  or  the  capitol,  and  the  colossal 

tended  for  the  training  of  young  Chinese,  bust  of  Julius  Osssar  in  Carrara  marble  being  re- 

who,  after  having  comjueted  their  education,  garded  by  Yisconti  as  the  finest  representation 

are  employed  as  missionaries  in  their  native  known  of  him.    In  the  hall  of  Flora  is  the  Flora 

country.    The  college  of  music,  in  which  Bel-  Famese,  one  ofthe  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculp- 

fiui  was  educated,  ei^oys  a  high  reputation,  tnre.  In  the  hall  of  the  Muses  is  the  ftmous  vase 

and  has  for  its  present  director  Meroadante.  of  Greek  marble,  which  was  found  in  the  bay 

It  gives  free  instruction  to  100  pupils,  and  ad-  of  Gaeta  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Formia, 

mits  others  at  a  small  remuneration.    The  na-  and  which  is  covered  with  bass-relieft  repre- 

tional  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  is  at-  senting  tiie  birth  of  Bacchus,  by  the  Athenian 

taided  by  upward  of  100  students,  contains  a  sculptor  Salpion.     One  of  the  most  unique 

pathological  museum,  and  communicates  by  a  works  in  the  hall  of  Adonis  is  the  ^^  ner- 

subterranean  passage  with  the  practical  medi-  maphrodite  Faun"  in  Parian  marble,  found  in 

eal  school  at  the  hospital  for  incurables,  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.    The  greatest  work  in 

which  pla<ie  the  academy  of  medical  and  sur-  the  hall  of  Jupiter  is  the  Torso  Famese,  or 

gical  science  holds  its  sittings.    The  9ocieta  the  Torso  of  Bacchus,  from  the  Famese  col- 

reaHe  Borbovdea  comprises  ac^emies  of  sci-  lection,  hardly  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  Torso 

ence,  of  arohsaology,  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Belvedere,  and  attributed  by  some  authorities 

the  two  former   publish  their  transactions,  to  Phidias.   A  fragment  of  Psyche,  found  in  the 

There  is  also  an  academy  for  naturalists  (aoea-  amphitheatre  of  Capua,  and  suppoiBed  to  be  the 

iesiia  degli  aspircmti  naturalititx) ;  and  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  is  regardea  as  the  most  ex- 

aecademia  Pontaniana  is  devoted  to  letters  aa  quisite  representation  of  that  subject  extant; 

well  as  to  science.    The  observatory  of  Naples,  and  in  the  same  hail  is  a  bass-relief  represent- 

atuated  on  the  Capodimonte  hill,  about  500  In^  Bacchus  intoxicated,  which  is  regtfded  by 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  elegant  Wmckelmann  as  the  finest  bass-relief  of  Gre- 

building,  completed  in  1820,  after  the  plans  of  cian  art.    The  hall  of  Atlas  contains  statues  and 

Piaza,  under  whose  direction  it  has  adiieved  busts  of  Homer,  8ocrates,  Solon  (one  of  the 

great  ccdebiity,  and  who  has  been  succeeded  by  most  admired  in  the  collection),  Demosthenes, 

Gajparis.    The  botanic  garden,  completed  in  Herodotus,  Cicero,  and  other  ffiustrious  men. 

1818,  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Te-  The  hall  of  Tiberius  contains  the  bust  of  Sen- 

nore,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  collection  eca,  known  as  the  Famese  Seneca,  and  a  Yes- 

of  trees.    Naples  possesses  4  great  public  11-  tal,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Zingarella ; 

braries,  the  Borbonica,  the  Brancacciana,  the  and  among  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art 

university  library,  and  the  Girolomini;  beside  there  is  the  quadraugular  pedestal  of  Greek 

wMdi  tliere  are  a  great  number  of  private  marble  erected  in  honor  of  Tiberius  by  14  cities 

libraries. — ^The  greatest  glory  of  Naples,  how-  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  rebuilt  after  their 

ever,  is  the  Museo  Borbonico,  situated  in  a  destraction  by  an  earthquake.    The  cabinet  of 

building  orinuaDy  intended  for  the  cavalry  the  Venus  Callipyge  has  for  its  principal  oma- 

barrack,  and  afterwurd  remodelled  from  the  ment  the  statue  of  that  goddess,  found  in  the 

designs  of  Fontana  for  the  use  of  the  univer-  golden  house  of  Nero,  and  which  passed  for  a 

Bity,  and  for  some  time  the  seat  of  the  acade-  long  time  as  one  of  the  Yenuses  executed 

my  of  science.    It  is  still  called  pataezo  degli  by  Praxiteles.    The  collection  of  inscriptions, 

thtdii  pnblieiy  or  simply  ttudii.    The  name  or  the  mutw  epi(fraficOy  possesses  about  1,200 

miiaeo  reals  Bof^tonioo  was  given  to  it  by  Fer-  inscribed  monuments  from  Cumie,  Hercula- 

dinand  L,  who,  after  its  emargement  in  1790  nexmi,  Pompeii,  Stabi®,  Baise,  and  other  ancient 

for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  royal  collec-  localities  near  Naples.  This  part  of  the  museum 

tion  of  ut,  caused  all  the  antiquities  and  pic-  also  contains  the  group  of  the  Toro  Famese, 

tares  in  the  royal  palaces  of  Portici  and  Capo-  regarded  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 

&ionte  to  be  brought  into  it  in  1820.    The  able  works  of  antiquity.    The  Famese  Hercu- 

museum  consists  of  10  collections,  comprising  les,  executed  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Glycon, 

on  the  groimd  floor  ancient  frescoes,  mosaics,  and  highly  popular  among  the  ancients  as  the 

s&d  mural  inscriptions,  Egyptian  antiquities^  Hercules  of  Glycon,  belongs  to  the  other  no- 

andent  sculptures,  inscriptions,  the  Toro  Far-  ticeable  works  of  this  collection.    It  was  found 

oese,  and  bronzes ;  on  tiie  staircase,  ancient  in  1540  among  the  mins  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 

glawBS,  potteiy,  oinque-cento  objects,  and  re-  calla,  by  Pope  Paul  HI.,  who  employed  Michel 
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Axigdp  to  supply  the  missing  legs,  which  were  one  third  of  the  papyri  have  been  unrolled  and 

executed  by  Goglielmo  della  Porta,  a  sculptor  deciphered.    The  cabinet  of  gems  contdns  the 

of  Milan,  from  Angelo's  model  in  terra  cotta.  collection  of  cameos  and  intaglios,  consisting 

The  original  legs  have  since  been  found  and  of  1.600  specimens,  the  famous  tatza  Ihmeie^ 

restored  to  the  statue.    The  gallery  of  bronzes  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  numeroils  curi- 

is  Uie  most  extensive  collection  of  the  kind,  ous  and  precious  articles  (pggetti  jprezion)  of 

Among  its  principal  treasures  of  art  is  the  gold  and  silver,  almost  all  found  m  HerculA- 

finest  bronze  statue  in  the  world,  representing  neum  and  Pompeii.  In  the  collection  of  medals 

Kercury  in  repose,  found  in  Herculaneum:  are  about  40,000  coins  of  ^^&S!^&  GrsBcia,  and 

and  the  most  graceful  of  the  bronzes  found  Sicilian  and  medisaval  coins.    The  museum  of 

in  Pompeii    represents    the    dancing  faun,  small  bronzes  contains,  among  a  great  varie- 

Among  the  finest  busts  there  are  mose  of  ty  of  articles  suggestive  of  the  domestic  life 

Berenice,  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  of  Seneca,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 

Almost  all  the  works  in  this  collection  are  from  neum,  a  very  beautiful  candelabrum  8  feet 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.     The  collection  high,  a  room  filled  with  sacrificial  vessels,  sur- 

of  ancient  glass  includes  nearly  every  article  gical  and  musical  instruments,  and  the  re- 

into  which  glass  can  be  worked,  and  con-  nowned  Heracleian  tables,  found  in  the  18th 

tains  about  4,000   specimens,  including   the  centuiy  near  the  site  of  ancient  Heracleia.  The 

window  glass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  at  mosidc  pavements  in  this  section  of  the  museum 

Pompeii.     The  most  beautifial  of  the  vases  are  of  peculiar  interest.     The  collection  of 

there  was  found  in  1837,  full  of  human  ashes,  sepulchral  vases  comprises  upward  of  8,000 

in  the  tomb  attached  to  the  house  of  the  specimens,  the  most  beautifdl  of  which  are  the 

mosaic  columns  at   Pompeii,  and  has   been  three  found  at  Nola,  consisting  of  the  vase  of 

often  compared  to  the  Portiand  vase.    The  Cassandra,  the  Bacchanalian  vase,  and  the 

collection  of  terra  cottas  contains  more  than  '^Burning  of  Troy,"  with  the  principal  incidents 

5,000   articles   of  ancient    Roman    pottery,  of  the  Iliad,  which  is  the  finest  of  them  all. 

including  the  Yolscian  bass-reliefis  found  at  The  gallery  of  paintinss  comprises  about  900 

YeUetri,  and  8  tazze  of  great  beauty,  one  of  works  of  Italian  and  foreign  artists,  and  the 

them  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  matron,  and  private  collection  of  the  prince  of  Salerno, 

bearing  the  inscription :  Bibe  amice  de  meo.  Among  the  masterpieces  (gallery  of  eapi  cTope- 

The  cinque-cento  collection  contains  pictures  ra)  are  Bassano^s  '^  Raising  of  Lazarus ;''  Aimi- 

brought  from  India  and  miscellaneous  objects  baleOarraccrsPiato/  Claude  Lorraine's  "Ege- 

from  the  South  sea  islands,  and  a  large  num-  nan  Landscape ;"  Correggio's  *^Marriaf;e  of  St. 

ber  of  sacramental  vessels.    Among  its  most  Catharine  ;"  Domenichmo's  "  Guardian  An* 

distinguished  articles  are  a  sacramental  pix  in  gel ;''  Albert  DUrer's  "  Nativity ;"  BaphaePs 

bronze,  said  to  have  been  designed  by  Michel  ^^  Holy  Family^'  (Mactonna  col  aivino  anwre)  ; 

Angelo,  a  bronze  bust  of  Dante,  and  a  superb  Giulio  Bomano's  "  Holy  Family"  UfcuianTia 

silver  chest  (the  easietta  Fa/me9e\  with  rock  deUa  gatta)  ;  Titian's  celebrated  ^^  Magdalen 

crystal  and  bass-relie£9  illustrative  of  mytholo-  in  Prayer,"  and  the  same  artist's  masterly  por- 

gical  subjects  and  of  events  in  the  life  of  Alex-  trait  of  Philip  IE;  a  copy  of  the  ^^Last  Judg- 

ander  the  Great.   The  ^'reserved cabinet"  con-  ment,"  by  Harcello  Yenusti,  executed  in  the 

tains  works  of  art  which  are  not  considered  Sistine  chapel  under  the  direction  of  Michel 

appropriate  for  public  inspection,  and  can  be  Angelo  himself^  who  presented  it  to  Cardinal 

seen  only  by  special  permission  from  the  gov-  Famese;  and  pictures  by  Andrea  del  Sarto^ 

emment.    Alexandre  Dumas,  immediately  af-  Zingaro,  and  other  eminent  artists;  copies  of 

ter  his  appointment  by  Garibaldi  in  1860  as  Correggio  by  Aimibale  Carracci ;  and  a  most 

direetor  of  the  museum,  and  during  his  brief  remarkable  and  touching  picture  called  the 

tenure  of  this  office,  is  said  to  have  caused  this  MadanTia  del  caniglio  from  tibe  rabbit  intro- 

room  to  be  thrown  open  to  the  public    The  duced  into  it,  or  the  Zingardla  (gjpsj)  from 

"room  of  the  papyri"  includes  the  contents  the  turban  worn  by  the  Yirgin  during  the  flight 

of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  at  out  of  Egypt.    The  gaUery  contains,  among  a 

Herculaneum — a  library  with  more  than  1,700  great  number  of  inferior  works,  several  £ie 

rolls  of  writings,  some  of  which  were  on  first  productions  of  Byzantine,  Neapolitan  and  va- 

sight  destroyed  by  the  workmen  employed  in  rious  other  Italian  schools,  including  BaphaePa 

the  excavation  as  mere  pieces  of  charcoal,  two  cartoons  of  Moses  on  Mt.  Sinai  and  the 

Paderni  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  sup-  holy  family;  Titian's  nude  figure  of  Danae; 

posed  sticks  of  charcoal  were  nothing  less  than  Salvator  Bosa's  "  Christ  disputing  in  the  Tern- 

liSS.  disfigured  by  the  effects  of  the  fire.  After  pie;"  Boderigo's  (II  Siciliano)  masterpiece  rep- 


effective  method  of  operation,  although  Sir  of  the  Magi ;"  Bernardo  Gatti's  "  Crucifixion  ;'* 

Humphry  Davy  endeavored  to  find  one  by  Matteo  Giovanni  da  Siena's  '*  Massacre  of  the 

the  resources  of  chemistry.    The  bulk  of  the  Innocents;"  Bembrandt's  portrait  of  himself; 

library  seems  to  have  been  composed  of  disser-  Yandyke's  portraits  of  the  princess  of  Egmont, 

tations  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy.    Nearly  of  a  magistrate,  and  of  an  unknown  man ;  Yan 
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^yek^s  "VUliige  Festival ;^  Wonyennan*8  ^'  Bi-  fo,  near  the  oostle  of  Ssnt*  Elmo,  noted  as  hav- 

Toaac  on  the  Banks  of  a  River  ;^'  and  other  ing  been  the  residenoeofCardinalRnffo  during 

irorks  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.    In  the  Nelson's  career  in  Naples.    In  the  inunediate 

prince  of  Salerno's  private  collection  are  a  environs  of  Naples  are  the  Grotta  di  Pozznoli 

somber  of  works  bj  celebrated  artists.    The  or  .di  Posilippo,  consiating  cf  a  tonnel  about 

rojal  palace  contains  Raphael's  ^*  Madonna  and  2,260  feet  l<mg  and  21^  feet  wide,  excavated  in 

C^ild,"  and  other  valuable  works  of  art    It  the  older  volcanic  tu&,  and  containing  near 

was  ^^artlj  destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  and  haa  the  top  of  the  entrance  the  celebrated  Roman 

mnce  been  enlaiiged  and  repaired  by  the  late  colnmbarinm  known  as  tbe  tomb  of  Yirgil. 

King  Ferdinand.    The  altar  of  its  chapel  is  The  environs  abound  with  many  other  remark* 

remarkable  for  precious  marbles  and  for  Fan-  able  sights,  interesting  to  the  classioal  scholar, 

saga's  fitotue  of  the  conception.    The  subur-  aroh»oloc^t,  and  naturalist,  as  weXL  as  to  the 

Iwm  villa  of  the  ex-king  of  Naples  (j>dla&-  admirers  of  the  beautifbl  and  picturesque  in 

•9  reals  di  Ckipodimonte)  contains  a  gallery  nature,  the  vidnity  of  Yeanvius  and  otiier  vol- 

of  modem  pictures,  chiefly  by  Neapolitim  art-  canic  localities  presenting  scenes  of  matdhlees 

istB. — ^The  private  palaces  ti  Naples  are  far  grandeur. — ^The  principaiplaoea  of  amusement 

inferior  in  architectural  beauty  to  those  of  are  the  theatres.    The  Ban.  Carlo,  a^joinhig 

Ilorenoe  and  other  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but  tiie  royal  palace,  is  the  largest  Italian  opera 

ahnoet  all  of  them  contain  museums  of  works  house  in  the  world.    It  was  designed,  by  order 

of  art    The  most  beautifbl  private  palace  ia  the  of  Oharles  in.,  by  Medrano,  a  Sicilian  ari^ 

Palazzo  Gravina,  in  the  Strada  di  Monte  Oli-  built  in  the  short  space  of  8  months  by  Angelo 

veto,  built  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  Oarasale,  a  Neapolitan  architect,  and  opened  in 

Ferdinando  Orsmi,  duke  of  Gravina,  after  the  1787.  It  was  burned  down  in  1816,  but  rebuilt 

design  of  Gabriele  d'Agnelo,  and  now  the  prop-  after  7  months,  without  altering  the  original 

erty  of  the  government,  and  used  as  the  gen-  form.    It  haa  6  tiers  of  boxes  of  82  each,  and 

end  poet  offioe.    The  pakmo  d^  miniiterij  the  pit  accommodates  more  than  1.000  persons, 

ealled  alao  San  Giacomo,  firom  its  being  on  the  It  is  opened  on  alternate  nights  with  the  tetUro 

lite  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  that  name,  del  fdindo  in  the  Strada  Molo,  which  is  under 

between  the  Strada  di  Toledo  and  the  Largo  del  the  same  management  aa  the  San  Oarlo,  and 

Castello,  was  begun  in  1819  and  completed  in  likewiae  exdusivdv  devoted  to  operas  and  bal- 

1825  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  all  the  lets.    The  oldest  weatre  in  Naples  is  the  tMtfv 

pdUic  bnsineflB  in  one  and  the  same  building,  d^  FiwrtfnJUni^  now  the  popular  stage  of  tibe 

It  may  be  compared  to  the  offices  of  Down-  Italian  drama.    The  opera  bufb  is  represented 

ing  street  in  London  brought  under  one  roo£  chiefly  in  the  itoA^  nuaw.    The  teatro  ddla 

and  containa  6  courts,  840  apartments,  and  JVntM  is  devoted  both  to  opera  buffa  and  melo- 

40  corridors,  covering  not  less  than  5  acres  drama.    The  Uatro  Partenope  is  a  popular 

of  ground.     The  Palazzo  Pianura,  near  the  theatre,  in  which  ftrce  and  comedy  are  per- 

ehunh  of  San  Paolo,  was  the  residence  of  the  formed  twice  a  day  in  the  Neapolitan  diaikct 

poet  Marini.    The  Palazzo  Santangelo  is  re-  The  most  characteristic  and  amusing  theatre 

markable  for  its  flne  statuary  and  collection  of  them  all  is  that  of  San  Oarlino  in  uie  Laigo 

of  coins  and  medals,  illustrative  of  the  numis-  del  Oastello.    This  is  the  home  of  PuldnelK), 

matic  history  of  the  Two  Sidliea.    The  Palazzo  or  of  the  ifeapolitan  down.    The  perform- 

Monticell],  a  flne  specimen  of  the  domestic  ar-  anoes  take  place  in  the  morning  and  evening  in 

diitecture  of  the  15th  century,  was  long  the  the  Neapolitan  dialect^  and  are  attended  by  all 

reradenceof  the  mineralogist  Monticelli,  whose  dasses  of  the  population. — The  Neapolitans, 

coDeetion  of  Yesuvian  productions  was  pur-  like  the  andent  Grecians,  combine  their  devo- 

chased  by  the  university  after  his  death.    The  tion  with  pleasure ;  and  the  great  popular  reli- 

Palazzo  Cellammare,  now  the  property  of  the  gious  festivals,  as  the  /eita  ai  PMtgrotta  on 

duke  of  that  name,  is  surrounded  with  exten-  Sept.  8,  and  the  fmta  di  Monte  Vergine  on 

ave  pleasure  grounds.    The  Palazzo  Oarafa  is  WtdtpSunday,  both  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Yir- 

now  partly  converted  into  barracks  and  partly  gin,  are  scenes  of  great  rejoicing  as  well  as 

occupied  by  the  royal  topographical  offioe.  compunction.    At  uie  latter  place,  which  is 

The  Palazzo  Oalabritto  is  now  the  residence  of  near  Avelleno  at  the  dirine  of  the  Madonna 

the  British  consul  and  the  place  of  worship  for  di  Monte  Yergine,  the  inhabitants  of  Naples 

the  members  of  the  church  of  En^Umd.  Among  meet  pilgrims  firom  every  part  of  the  country, 

the  other  private  palaces,  the  ralazzo  Gara-  On  the  road  they  beguile  the  time  in  dandng  the 

manico  is  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  the  Tarantdla  and  singing  national  songs ;  and  a 

masterpiece  of  the  architect  Fnga ;  and  the  great  number,  who  cannot  go  so  far  as  Monte 

Palazzo  Bisignano,  in  the  Strada  Constantino-  Yergine,  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Madonna 

poll,  still  hem  the  traces  of  its  original  mag-  dell'  Arco,  whidi  is  7  m.  from  tiie  dty,  at  the 

oifioence.    Naples  abounds  with  flne  villas,  as  foot  of  Mount  Somma.    Beside  tiie  two  festi- 

tibe  Yilla  Begins  Isabella  on  the  Capodimonte  vals  in  honor  of  San  Gennaro,  ihefmta  di  S, 

bill,  and  the  Yilla  Angri  on  the  Posilippo  hill,  Antonio  Abbate  is  cdebrated  on  Jan  17,  and 

vith  superb  views  on  the  bay;  the  villas  Bd-  continued  on  every  succeeding  Sunday  until 

vedere,  Floridiana,  and  Bicciardi,  or  Yilla  de'  Lent,  for  the  blessing  of  the  animals ;  and 

GuoaldQli,  on  theVomero;  andthe  YiUaBuf-  Easter,  Ascension  day,  and  the  festival  of 
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Ck>rpii8  Ohristi  also  g^ve  rise  to  solemn  prooes- 
Bions  and  imposing  oeremonies.  From  Ohrist- 
mas  to  Feb.  2,  the  daj  of  the  pnrification,  the 
leading  chnrohes  «ad  some  private  fiunilies  qX" 
hihit  pre9epi  or  representations  of  the  natiyity. 
The  momitain  minstrels  from  the  Abnizzi 
{tampognatUort),  with  their  bacpipes,  brown 
oloaks,  pointed  hats,  and  wandalfl,  oome  to 
Naples  at  the  Ohristmas  season  to  perform 
hymns  and  carols  beneath  the  figures  of  the 
Virgin,  and  enhance  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance which  the  city  presents  at  that  season.  No 
other  people  in  Europe  are  so  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  at  the  same  tune  so  devoted  to  their  reli- 
gious usages^  as  the  Neapolitans.  An  Eng- 
B^  writer  says  of  the  general  characteristicfl 
of  the  people  and  of  Neapolitan  life:  "Even 
the  lowest  class  e^Joy  every  blessing  that  can 
make  the  animal  happy — a  delicious  climate, 
high  spirits,  a  flM^ility  of  satisfying  every  ap- 

S»tite,  and  a  conscience  which  gives  no  paiiL 
ere  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  dimate 
requires  little  covering;  filtii  is  not  misery  to 
them  that  are  bom  to  it,  and  a  few  finger- 
ings of  macaroni  can  wind  up  the  rattling 

machine  for  the  day The  people 

seem  in  general  peaceful  and  contented,  un- 
oonsdous  of  want  at  least;  they  consume 
little,  and  tliat  little  is  cheap.  For  8  grains  a 
day  (8  cents),  a  man  has  his  fill  of  macaroni ; 
and  for  8  grains  more  he  may  have  his  JHttata 
(very  good  fish,  or  vegetables  fried  in  oil)  at 
any  of  the  innumerable  stands  of  itinerant 
cooks  about  the  streets,  which  is  not  the  only 
luxury  of  the  gastronomic  kind  within  his 
reach.  A  ^ass  of  ice  water  costs  I  grain, 
and  if  properly  seasoned  with  grape  juice  and 
sugar,  2  grains.  The  price  of  these  things  is 
kept  down  by  government,  ice  or  hardened 
snow  being  abundantly  supplied  at  the  public 
expense  from  natural  ice  houses  in  certain  cav- 
ernous rocka  above  Stable  and  Sorrento,  and 
even  on  Vesuvius.  The  ice  in  baskets  is  made 
to  slide  down  the  mountain,  along  light  ropes 
into  boats,  which  sail  across  the  bay  during  the 
night  and  land  their  precarious  cargoes  b^ore 
day.  The  lower  people  have  dubs,  where  they 
assemble  20  or  80  together  and  contribute  each 
one  grain  for  wine  for  an  evening.  The  nobility 
are  numerous,  and  delight  in  splendor  and  dii- 
play,  although  their  means  are  very  limited. 
Titles  are  here  so  common  that  you  find  at 
every  comer  preneipi  without  a  virtue  or  a 
ducat  The  fondness  for  the  use  of  carriages 
is  great.  Women  at  all  above  the  lower  ranks 
do  not  walk ;  those  who  cannot  afford  a  car* 
riage  are  doomed  by  pride  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  their  own  houses,  or  only  go  to 
ohurdi  with  one  or  two  poor  devils  hired 
for  the  occasion,  who  put  on  antionated  livery 
and  carry  a  book  or  a  cushion.  The  roofs  of 
the  houses,  which  are  flat  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  shrubs  in  boxes,  afford  air  and  ex- 
erdse  to  the  women.  Thus  living  in  idle  re- 
tirement, their  mind  is  exdusivdy  bent  on  the 
means  of  procuring  a  lover,  and  the  tales  of 


Boccaccio  convey  a  likeness  of  their  moral 
habits  and  manners." — ^The  number  of  the  dty 
dergy  in  1860  is  6,841 ;  they  are  generally  poor. 
The  scholars  and  savants,  artists,  jurists, 
medical  men,  and  the  higher  middle  and  pro- 
fessional classes  of  Naples  generally,  constitute 
a  very  intelligent  and  refined  sodety ;  and  its 
men  of  sdence  and  scholars  are  celebrated 
in  Italy  for  their  devotion  to  their  respective 
branches  of  study.  The  number  of  strangers, 
diiefiy  from  England,  is  great  at  all  times,  but 
particularly  durmg  the  winter,  notwithstanding 
the  frequently  dangerous  effect  of  the  dimate 
upon  foreign  constitutions,  especially  upon  con- 
sumptive patients. — Naples  has  8  ports:  the 
Porto  Piccolo,  the  last  remains  of  tne  andent 
port  of  Palffipotis,  and  now  only  suited  to 
small  craft;  the  Porto  Militare,  a  new  harbor 
with  a  depth  of  water  of  6  fathoms,  bound* 
ed  N.  by  tne  Porto  Grande  and  S.  by  a  mole, 
which  runs  in  a  S.  E.  direction  into  the  sea 
for  a  distance  of  1,200  feet;  and  the  Porto 
Grande,  the  principal  port,  but  with  only  8  or 
4  fikthoms  in  its  deepest  part,  having  steered 
from  the  silting  of  the  sand  and  shingle.  Be- 
tween the  Porto  Grande  and  Porto  Piccolo  is 
the  mma  oolateUe,  with  the  offices  of  abranch  of 
the  board  of  health  and  the  captain  of  the  port. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Porto  Piccolo  is  the 
custom  house.  The  Kandracdiio  district,  on 
the  S.  E.  of  this  latter  port,  is  inhabited  by  the 
dregs  of  the  Neapolitan  population,  resembling 
in  their  want  of  education  the  poor  people  who 
duster  round  some  of  the  badL  alleys  and  lanes 
of  the  streets  near  the  Thames  iu  London. — 
The  prindpal  imports  of  Naples  are  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  colonial  produce;  coal,  saltea 
fish,  cotton,  woollen,  dlk,  and  flax  goods ;  iron, 
tinware,  hardware^  and  a  great  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  The  chief  exports  are  oil, 
grain,  silk,  almonds  and  dried  fruits,  hemp  and 
flax,  madder,  wool,  cream  of  tartar,  and  hquo- 
rice.  The  movements  of  shipping  in  1855  were 
as  follows: 


ConatrifM. 


AoBtrla , 

Belgium , 

Franoe: 

aalUog  TeoBela,     148,  tonnage  94,M5 
steamon,  992,       **      129,S87 

Oieat  Britain: 

■ailing  TMeela,    895,      **       6M14 
ateamezB,  l»,       *"       66,468) 

Holland 

Kaplea,  kingdom  of: 

•ailing  TeaselB,  4,854,  tonnage  896,886 
i^amera,  818,       **        76,179 

NorWBT 

F^MdBtatefl: 

sailing  ▼esaels,   70A,  tonnage  89,166 
atesmen,  18^       *"        16,946 

Sardinia: 

aaiUngTceaola,    180,       **        11,484 
steamers,  878,       **       109,487 

Spain 

Turkey , 

Tnscanj , 

United  States , 


I 


Total. 


fi 

< 


17 
14 

684 


464 
44 

6^178 

9 

841 

406 

18 
88 
95 
19 


7,718 


If 


S,610 
8,880 

i6a,9sa 


188,718 
8,4S8 

970,604 

1,778 

65^101 

120,871 

8,56r 
88.788 
10,884 

5,971 


1,482,667 
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diowiiigiminereaBeofl,602ye86el8aiid 862,858  ckim  for  Naples  a  Fhoenioian  origiiL  but  it  is 

tons  orer  1854.    In  1856,  however,  the  shipping  generally  considered  to  have  been  mginallj  a 

declined  to  7,435,  tonnage  1,118,524  (inolading  Greek  city  and  colony  of  Onm»,  although  the 

4^909,  tonnage  410,196,  in  the  coasting  trade) ;  aooonnt  of  its  first  foundation,  under  the  name 

and  in  1857  it  fell  to  4,892,  tonnage  685,075  of  farthenope,  is  r^^arded  by  many  authorities 

(France  617,  Qreat  Britain  881,  Sardinia  296,  as  a  mythical  tradition.    According  to  several 

other  countries  618,  and  coasting  trade  2,982  accounts  the  city  was,  after  its  increase  through 

Teasels).    The  principal  merchants  of  Nai>le6  settlers  from  various  parts  of  Greece,  divided 

are  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  banking  into  an  old  town  (Palffipolis)  and  a  new  town 

boaineaBL    At  the  head  of  the  bankers  standi  (NeapoHs).    But  the  identity  of  the  connection 

the  house  of  the  Rothschilds,  one  of  whose  between  tiie  two  names  is  not  yet  dearly  estab- 

original  branch  establishments  was  founded  at  liahed.   Niebuhr  places  the  situation  of  Pakopo- 

Ksples  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Baron  lis  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Pozzuoli, 

CSiarles.     The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies  is  andlivy  refers  to  them  as  dose  to  each  other; 

&e  government  bank,  guaranteed  by  the  pos-  but  long  before  his  time  (880  B.  0.)  Paliepolis  is 

seBBion  of  landed  property,  and  chiefly  intend-  mentioned  as  having  been  ragaged  in  hostilities 

ed,  like  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  for  receipts  on  with  Rome,  and  the  name  seems  soon  afterwud 

d^)06it  and  not  for  the  issue  of  notes  on  ere-  to  have  disi^ypeared  from  history,  and  to  have 

dit    There  is  also  a  discount  office  at  Kaples  beoome  merged  in  Neapolis,  which  early  became 

Qzider  the  anspioes  of  the  government.    Mer-  a  fiuthfbl  ally  and  dependency  of  Rome,  and 

chants  are  arranged  by  the  chamber  of  com-  noted  for  the  courage  of  its  citizens  from  their 

meroe  into  6  di^Gdrent  classes,  and  credit  to  a  successftil  resistance  to  the  attadc  of  Pyrrhus 

oertain  amonni  at  the  custom  house  for  the  in  280  B.  0.,  wliile  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 

psTment  of  duties  is  panted  to  them  accord-  cations  caused  Hannibal  to  leave  the  place  nn- 

io^j.    Ship  building  is  carried  on  to  some  ex*  molested  during  the  second  Punic  war.     It 

teat.  The  anchow  and  tunny  fisheries  are  in  ac-  retained  to  a  &r  greater  extent  than  other 

fiveoperation«     ISTaples  possesses  iron  and  glass  Italian  dties  its  Greek  culture  and  institu- 

rorka  and  royal  type  founderies ;  and  the  prin-  tions,  and  many  of  the  higher  classes  of  Romans 

dpal  other  manpfactures  are  macaroni,  silks,  resorted  to  Neapolis  for  their  education,  on  ao- 

embroideries,    carpets,  broaddoth,  chemicals,  count  of  the  beauty  of  the  chmate  and  the 

908^  peifbmery,  artificial  flowers,  corals,  china,  scenery,  and  of  its  hot  springs.    It  recovered 

luOs,  carriages,  gloves,  Ao, — ^For  municipal  pur-  quickly  from  the  calamities  of  the  civil  war  of 

poses  the  city  is  divided  into  12  districts,  viz.:  l[arius  and  Sylla  (82  B.  0.).    Under  the  em- 

Mercsto,  Pendino,   Porto,  San  Lorenzo,  and  pire  it  continued  to  be  a  ftvorite  resort  of  the 

Yksria,thenaL08t  populous,  in  the  old  or  £.  part  Roman  nobility.    Nero  made  his  first  public 

of  tke  city ;  San  Ferdmando,  in  the  central  appearance  as  an  actor  on  the  stage  of  Naples, 

part;  Ghiaia  and.  San  Giuseppe,  in  the  W.  end;  and  the   voluptuous  character  of  the   city 

Mn  Oarlo  all*   Arena,  in  the  N.  part;  Stella,  caused  it  to  be  called  by  Ovid  in  otia  natam 

AvToeata,  and   Monte  Oalvaiia,  in  the  npper  Parthenopen.    The  cdebrated  villa  of  Vedins 

put  on  the  Oapodimonte  and  Sant'  Ehno  huls.  PoUio  and  other  villas  lined  the  coast  on  both 

Every  distdlct  has  a  commissary  of  police,  and  sides  of  the  city.    The  great  tunnel  under  the 

the  number  of  noilitary  posts  is  66,  beside  ez-  still  existing  Monte  Posilippo  was  tiien  as  now 

teoave  barracks    for   infantry  and  cavalry,  an  object  of  admiration.   Tnechief  glory  of  tiie 

K&^is  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  city  was  its  association  with  Viigil,  who  is 

induding  a  sanitary  and  educational  depart-  supposed  to  have  resided  there  for  a  consider- 

mfiDt  and  one  fbr  the  superintendence  of  the  able  period,  and  whose  tomb  is  said  to  have 

nslional  archive^  an  immense  collection  of  been  still  extant  there  in  the  times  of  Statins 

hiatoricaL,  numidpal,  judicial,  and  financial  and  Siliusltalicus;  which  latter  poet  also  died 

docomenta.    Beside  a  prison  ibr  debtors,  there  in  Neapolis,  while  the  former  resided  there  and 

are  5  prisons  in  Naples,  the  alleged  abuses  in  speaks  of  the  city  as  his  birthplace.    After  the 

which  were  stated  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1861  &I1  of  the  empire  it  escaped  the  ravages  of 

in  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  particu-  the  Yandals;  and  though  conquered  by  Theo- 

krly  retering   to  the   sufferings  of  Baron  doric  (A.  D.  498),  it  seems  to  have  retained  its 

Poerio   sod  other   political   prisoners. — The  prosperity  under  this  Gk>thic  king.    In  586  it 

principal  antiquities  of  Kaples  are  the  cata-  was  taken  after  a  protracted  siege  by  Belisa- 

eombs,  which  are  of  greater  extent  than  those  rius,  and  besieged  and  retaken  by  Totila  (642), 

of  Borne.    (See  Oatacoxbs,  vol  iv.  p.  0ft6.)  but  recovered  oyNarses  in  668.    Li  672  it  was 

The  environs  abound  with  other  celebrated  constituted  a  separate  duchy,  forming  a  de- 

relios  of  antiquity,  but  in  the  dty  proper  there  pendency  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.    In  the 

are  not  many  of  them,  excepting  the  firag-  beginning  of  the  8tii  century  it  threw  off  its 

maita  of  the  temple  of  Oastor  and  Pollux,  of  the  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  for 

Julian  aqueduct,  now  called  Ponti  Rossi,  and  a  about  400  years  enjoyed  an  independent  govern* 

few  other  remahis.    The  greatest  authority  on  ment  under  dukes  of  its  own  deotion,  though 

Neapolitan  inscriptions  is  Mommsen's  Carpui  often  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lombard 

InMeriptumuM  Jfeapolitanamm  (Leipsic,  1861).  dukes  of  Benevento,  to  whom  it  was  obliged  to 

—Several  of  the  learned  Neapolitan  antiquariea  pay  tribute.  Whenthe  duchy  of  Benevento  was 
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divided  into  8  principalities,  the  prince  of  Oapna  Parma,  danghter  of  Lonis  XY.  On  the  death 
endeavored  to  gain  the  supremacy,  and  succeed-  of  the  duchess  in  1760,  his  mother  became 
ed  in  seizing  Naples  (1027) ;  but  Duke  Sergio,  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Mme.  Ade- 
aided  by  a  band  of  Normans,  compelled  him  to  laide  at  the  French  court,  and  the  son  was 
evacuate  it  a  few  years  afterwara.  The  Nor-  educated  with  the  royal  princes.  He  en- 
mans  were  then  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  vi-  tered  the  military  service,  became  a  colonel  in 
oinity  of  the  city,  and  eventually,  after  having  1785,  and  was  employed  for  some  time  in  the 
conquered  ike  whole  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily,  ministry  of  foreign  affidrs  under  Yergennes. 
Ihey  reduced  Naples  after  a  protracted  siege ;  In  1789  he  favored  the  new  opinions,  and  be- 
and  the  city,  which  was  the  last  to  be  subdued  came  very  popular  in  the  department  of  Doubs, 
by  the  Normans,  acknowledged  Boger  I.  of  where  in  1790  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
Sicily  as  its  sovereign  (about  1187).  On  the  the  national  guard ;  but  he  was  always  loyid 
extinction  of  the  'Norman  dynasty  Naples  be-  to  the  royal  family.  He  accompanied  the 
came  subject  to  tiie  house  of  Swabia  from  1198  king's  aunts  when  IJiey  left  YersaiBes  in  1791, 
to  1268 ;  and  under  the  Ai\jou  dynasty  Naples  and,  after  seeing  them  safe  out  of  France,  re- 
superseded  Palermo  as  the  seat  of  the  govern-  turned  to  Paris.  Through  the  influence  of  Mme. 
ment.  In  14^  the  last  king  of  the  Amou  dy-  de  StaSl,  with  whom  he  had  an  intimate  friend- 
nasty  was  conquered  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon.  ship,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  war,  Dec 
Under  the  Aragonese  and  Spanish  kings  it  was  6, 1791,  but  was  dismissed  in  March,  1792,  and 
ruled  by  viceroys  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht^  joined  the  army.  After  the  attack  on  the 
when  it  was  annexed  to  the  possessions  of  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  10, 1792,  when  he  was  present 
house  of  Hapsburg.  Carlo,  son  of  Philip  lY.  in  the  capital  and  displayed  great  courage,  he 
of  Spain,  became  master  of  the  city  and  king^  fled  to  London,  where  he  wrote  a  memoir  to  the 
dom  in  1785,  and  founded  the  dynasty  whi(£,  convention  in  behalf  of  Louis  XYL  He  retum- 
exoept  during  the  period  of  the  French  supre-  ed  to  France  in  1800,  was  restored  to  his  rank  as 
macy  and  the  reign  of  Murat,  occupied  the  general  of  division  in  1809,  and  was  governor 
throne  until  Sept.  7,  I860,  when  Naples  was  at  Baab  and  Trieste,  and  minister  plenipoten- 
taken  possession  of  by  Garibaldi  in  behalf  of  tiary  at  the  court  of  Bavaria.  He  accompanied 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  king  of  Naples,  Napoleon  as  special  aidende-camp  to  Bussia, 
Francis  n.,  had  previously  fled  from  the  city;  was  ambassador  to  "Vienna  in  1818,  minister  to 
and  Yiotor  Emanuel,  king  of  Sardinia,  made  the  congress  at  Prague,  and  finally  militarj 
his  entrance  into  it  on  Nov.  7.  Naples  has  commander  at  Torgau. 
been  often  alarmed  by  earthquakes,  and  more  NABOISSUS  (Gr.  vapiaiy  torpor),  the  name 
recently  in  1857  and  1858 ;  but,  although  the  of  a  genus  of  beautiM  flowering  plants  of  the 
surrounding  country  was  laid  waste,  the  city  natural  order  amaryUidaeea  (B.  Brown),  used 
itself  was  not  ii^ured.  at  ftmerals  among  the  ancients  for  the  lethar^c 

NAPOLEON  BONAPABTE.    See  Boka-  effects  of  their  fiunes.    The  narcissi  have  tran- 

pABTE.  oated  bulbs,  linear  leaves,  which  are  either  flat 

NABBONNE,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  de*  or  channelled,  a  naked,  often  compressed  or 

partment  of  Aude,  near  the  coast  of  the  Medi-  angular  scape  surmounted  by  a  one-leaved 

terranean,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bract  or  spathe,  which  bursts  open  on  one  side 

canal,  88  m.  E.  from  Carcassonne,  and  54  m.  and  shows  one,  two,  or  more  white  or  yellow 

8.  W.  from  Montpellier ;  pop.  in  1856, 12,742.  flowers^  each  supported  by  a  pedicel.     The 

The  most  remarkable  ediflces  are  the  cathe-  flower  is  composed  of  a  pericrone  consisting  of 

dral  of  St.  Just,  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  6  petaloid,  lanceolate,  or  ovid  segments  united 

founded  in  the  18th  centuij,  the  church  of  St  at  base,  and  6  stamens  of  unequal  length,  thoee 

Paul,  an  ancient  building  in  the  Bomanesque  which  are  opposite  the  sepals  being  the  longest^ 

style,  and  the  arohiepiscopal  palace.    Manu-  and  all  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  cup  (corona)^ 

factures  and  trade  are  flourishing.   The  ancient  usually  of  a  different  color  and  varying  greatly 

Narbo  Martius  was  founded  by  the  Bomans  in  length  and  proportion  in  different  spedea. 

in  118  B.  0.    Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Gssar^a  According  to  the  Dnnsoan  idea,  this  cup  is  the 

tenth  legion  having  been  settled  there,  it  was  nectary ;  but,  as  has  been  diown  by  Bobert 

thence  frequently  called  Decumanorum  Colo-  Brown,  who  has  studied  the  morphological 

nia.    It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  719,  and  characters  of  the  order,  it  is  no  more  Ihan  a 

held  by  them  for  nearly  half  a  century.    In  modification  of  another  series  of  stamens  by 

the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  most  flour-  the  expansion  of  the  fllamenta,  which  cohere 

ishing  towns  in  France.    Hardly  any  remains  at  their  edges.    The  ovary  is  usually  compress- 

oftheBoman  period  now  exist.  YarroAtacinus,  ed,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  simple  style. — ^The 

the  Latin  poet,  and  the  Boman  emperor  Aure-  species  of  narcissus  are  numerous,  and  are  mndi 

lius  Gams,  were  natives  of  Narbonne.  esteemed  for  the  garden,  giving  it  a  cheerfol 

NABBONNE-LABA,   Loins,  comte  de,  a  appearance  in  ear^  spring.    The  daffodil  (Nl 

French  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Go-  pttudona/remuM^  Linn.),  which  grows  sponta- 

lomo,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  Aug.  1755,  neously  on  the  high  pastures  of  the  range  of 

died  in  Torgau,  Germany,  Nov.  17, 1818.    His  the  Jura  mountains  in  Europe  in  immense 

father  was  gentleman  of  the  beddiamber  and  quantities,  also  occurs  in  Great  Britain,  and  is 

his  mother  lady  of  honor  to  the  duchess  of  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  native 
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jtots  of  that  tingdom.  There  is  a  yariefy  ooirdingtoLaeiiJiec^thoiidbflometimeeeflfooti^ 
with  double  flowers  in  our  gardens,  and  some-  it  is  not  more  so  than  beUadomia.  The  flowers 
times  employed  for  ed^jing  to  flower  borders,  or  are  likewise  employed  in  prejiaratiions  on  ao- 
else  planted  in  damps  m  some  warm  and  sonn^f  ooont  of  their  sedadve  qnalities,  and  those  of 
bank,  where  its  large,  showy  blossoms  exhibit  the  psendonarcissos  are  not  only  emetio  bat  a 
AemselTes  in  ApriL  The  trae  daffodil  of  the  dangeroas  poison,  ocoasionaUy  prodaoing  seri- 
poets  is  IT.  poeticus^  fbond  wild  in  Europe  and  ons  oonseqnences  in  infimts  who  are  allowed 
m  Great  Britain,  abundant  especially  in  many  to  swallow  them. — ^The  different  forms  of  the 
places  at  the  fbot  of  the  Jura  range,  and  seen  narcissos  have  been  oareftally  stadied  and  ar- 
in  most  old  gardens.  The  edge  of  the  cap  is  ranged  by  Bobert  Brown,  and  again  by  the 
besotifiilly  bordered  with  a  narrow  crimson  Bev.  William  Herbert  C^  Appendix  to  the  Bo- 
fine.  Its  perftune  is  pleasant,  eq>ecia]ly  in  the  tanioal  Magazine,**  London,  1821).  The  genua 
doable-flowered  variety,  where  the  cap  and  is  there  divided  into  6  other  flenen^  after  the 
gtamens  are  obliterated  in  the  moltiplioation  of  mode  adopted  by  Haworth  (Jfareiinarum  Jtfb- 
the  other  organs.  The  two-flowored  nardssaa  nographia^  London,  18811  which,  though  con- 
(5!  b^lortiSyOartaB)  resembles  this,  bat  the  cup  venient  for  their  detemuDation,  has  not  met 
bs  no  tinted  line,  and  the  two  flowers  from  the  with  much  fkvor  fit>m  botanists  in  generaL 
flame  spathe  are  a  normal  characteristio.  There  NABOISSUS.  L  A  mythical  youth,  son  of 
is  a  corions  species  known  as  *'  batter  and  the  river  god  Oephissos  and  the  nymph  liri- 
cgffs"  (K  incompardbUU)^  having  both  yellow  ope,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  beauty,  bat 
md  white  i>etals,  which  in  the  double-flowered  wholly  inaccessible  to  love.  The  nymph  Echo 
Tvietjnatarally  suggest  the  trivial  name.  This  died  of  grief  because  he  would  not  redprocate 
is  sometimes  called  we  orange  phoenix  in  the  her  affection.  One  of  his  rejected  admirers  beg- 
Datch  flower  oataloffaes.  A  still  more  remark-  ged  Nemesis  to  punish  him,  and  the  goddess 
able  species  is  the  hoop  petticoat  (^  lutbooo*  caused  him  to  fall  in  love  with  the  reflection 
iiam),  where  the  cup  is  very  much  expanded  of  his  own  flgnre  in  a  spring.  Under  the  influ- 
flnd  stands  widely  inflated  beyond  the  petals,  enoe  of  this  passion  he  pined  away,  and  after 
The  jonquil  narcassns  (iT.  jonquUla^  Linn.)  is  a  death  was  changed  into  the  flower  which  bears 
pretty  species  with  yellow  blossoms,  8we<)t-  his  name.  U.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of 
scented,  and  with  foliage  looking  like  that  of  the  Bonum  emperor  Olaudius,  over  whom  he 
the  mai  (jtmciM),  whence  the  spedfio  name,  acquired  unbounded  influence.  For  some  time 
Hie  polyanthus  nardssoses  of  the  flower  catik  he  used  his  power  in  subservience  to  the  wishes 
kgnes  are  beantifal  varieties  of  the  K  tautia  of  the  empress  Messalina;  but  when  he  found 
^  taaa^  cnp,  the  corona  being  regularly  ciq>-  that  she  meditated  his  destruction,  he  de- 
shaped).  The  a^Ie  of  this  species  is  larce  and  termined  to  anticipate  her,  and  revealing  to 
conspicuous,  the  scape  is  strong  and  taU,  and  Olaudius  her  marriage  with  Oaius  SiUus,  oon- 
fromthe  spathe  6  to  10  flowers  issae.  Those  vinced  him  that  his  own  safety  required  her 
known  as  the  (frand  monarqw  and  the  grand  immediate  sacriflce.  The  emperor  consented 
prtiM  have  white  blossoms  with  dtron-colored  to  her  imprisonment,  but  as  he  manifested  re- 
eiq»;  &e  9oleil  d'or  has  yellow  and  orange  luctanoe  to  have  her  put  to  death,  Narcissus 
flowers,  tbe  gtaaten  general  yellow;  and  the  sent  a  tribune  to  despatch  her.  A^ppina, 
doable  Boman  with  double  cups  is  in  much  es-  whose  intrigues  in  favor  of  her  son  llero  i^ar- 
teenu—The  caltnre  of  the  narcissi  is  simple,  cissus  had  thwarted,  had  him  removed  to  Gam- 
reqmring  a  good  and  deep  soil,  and  the  removal  pania,  where  he  was  murdered  by  her  orders, 
of  the  offsets  from  the  bulbs  by  occasionally  A.  D.  54.  He  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  for- 
taking  them  up  and  transplanting  afresh  in  the  tune  of  400,000,000  sesterces,  equivident  to 
antnmn.  Some  of  the  mier  kinds  are  rather  $18,600,000.  III.  A  Boman  athlete,  with 
tenderforoutdoor  cultivation,  eq>ecially  in  the  whom  the  emperor  Oommodus  was  in  the 
northem  United  States ;  but  they  succeed  well  habit  of  contending  in  the  arena,  and  who  was 
bj  forcing,  and  are  handsome  plants  for  the  afterward  employed  by  Marcia  to  strangle  his 
creenhouse  or  parlor.  The  odor  fr^m  the  patron.  For  this  crime  Severus,  on  his  aoces- 
flowers  is  apt  to  be  offensive  in  close  apart-  sion,  had  him  given  to  the  lions, 
ments.— ^The  bulbs  of  the  narcissus  are  said  to  KABOOTIOS  (Gr.  w^Mn,  torpor),  substances 
abonnd  in  fiorina,  and  to  contain  an  emetio  which  when  taken  into  we  system  affect  the 
principle  to  such  an  extent  that  those  of  the  cerebral  frmctions,  stimulating  and  then  pro- 
a.peetieugy  jonqutUoy  and  some  others,  were  dudng  drowsiness,  which  may  be  succeeded 
eaUed  Ivlbi  Tomitarii  by  the  old  herbalists,  by  stupor.  Opium  and  moiphia  are  fii^miii^ 
Kmilar  properties  exist  in  2f.  odorue,  pBeiuUh  examples.  Sedatives  differ  from  narcotics  in 
wrcima^  and  taeetta  ;  and  in  Europe  they  are  having^  no  exciting  influence, 
administered  in  doses  of  5  to  10  grains  to  pro-  NAkD.  See  Spiksvabd. 
dnce  nausea,  and  of  80  grains  as  an  emetic.  NABBAGANSET  BAY,  on  the  S.  E.  coast 
The  extract  is  the  beet  form  in  which  the  ac-  of  Bhode  Island,  extends  from  Point  Judith  on 
ti?e principle  can  be  exhibited  medicinally;  S  the  W.  to  Seconnet  on  the  E.,  and  N.  to  Bui- 
or  3  drachms  wiB  destroy  life  in  the  course  of  lock's  Point,  6  m.  below  Providence,  being  38 
&  few  hours.  By  some  it  has  been  employed  m.  long  by  from  8  to  12  m.  wide.  It  receives  the 
in  the  treatment  of  whooping  cough,  but  ac-  Pawtnxet,  Providence,  Pawtuoket,  and  Taunton 
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livers,  and  contains  a  nnmber  of  idands,  the  oome  demoralized  and  weakened  hj  rapine, 

prinoipal  of  which  are  Rhode  island,  Oanoni-  and  then  attacked  them  at  Oasilinmn  in  Cam- 

cnt.  and  Providence.    It  is  easilv  accessible,  pania,  on  their  return  northward,  with  sndi 

and  affords  excellent  harbors  and  roadsteads,  vigor  that  ont  of  80,000  men  only  6,000  are 

Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  towns  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  battle.    This 

on  its  borders.    It  is  well  supplied  with  light-  victory  utterly  ruined  the  barbarian  power  in 

houses,  and  strong  fortified.  Italy,  which  once  more  became  a  province  of 

I^ARBAGAKSETS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  the  empire.    Narses  was  rewarded  by  the  ap- 

formerly  occupied  the  territory  now  comprised  pointment  of  governor  of  the  conquered  terri- 

in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  eastern  tory,  and,  fixing  his  resid^ice  at  Ravenna,  ruled 

part  of  Long  island.    Shortly  after  the  arrival  it  with  the  title  of  exarch  for  15  years.    Soon 

of  the  pilgrans  they  numifested  symptoms  of  after  the  accession  of  Justin,  being  dismissed 

hostility;  and  as  an  expression  of  sentiment  from  office,  he  invited  the  Lombards  to  invade 

Oanonicus,  their  chief^  sent  to  Plymouth  a  Italy,  probably  anticipating  that  he  would  be 

bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  restored  to  power  in  order  to  repel  them.    In 

rattleenake ;  to  which  IBradford,  the  governor,  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  is  said  to 

replied  with  the  same  skin  filled  with  powder  have  died  of  grief  at  the  ruin  which  his  treach- 

and  shot.    This  significant  retort  secured,  if  ery  brought  upon  the  country, 

not  the  good  will,  at  least  the  peaceableness  of  NARUSZEWICZ,  Adam  Stakisulw,  a  Polish 

the  sagacious 'chief    In  the  Pequot  war  they  historian  and  poet,  bom  in  Lithuania  in  1783, 

aided  the  colonists,  but  not  unanimously.    In  diedatJanowiec,Galicia,inl796.   Hewasedn- 

Ihe  winter  of  1676,  during  King  Philip's  war,  cated  in  a  Jesuits'  school,  entered  that  order  in 

that  chief  having  taken  refbge  with  the  tribe,  1748,  travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and 

the  colonists,  apprehending  that  they  would  Italy,  was  appointed  professor  at  Warsaw,  and 

join  his  cause,  made  a  secret  attack  upon  their  after  the  dissolution  of  the  order  became  bishop 

principal  fort,  killing  about  1,000  warriors,  d&-  of  Smolensk,  and  subsequently  of  Luck.    By 

stroying   all   their  provisions,  and  exposing  the  advice  of  his  patron.  King  Stanislas  Angus- 

those  who  escaped  to  cold  and  fiimine.  of  tus  Poniatowski,  he  devoted  himself  especially 

which  very  many  died.   The  Karragansets  n>om  to  the  critical  study  of  Polish  history,  and  his 

this  thne  waged  incessant  war  with  the  whites,  '*  History  of  Poland,"  of  which  vols.  ii.  to  viL 

and  were  soon  exterminated.  appeared  during  his  lifetime  (Warsaw,  1780  ^ 

NARROWS,  The.    See  Nbw  Tobk.  »eq,),  and  fragments  of  the  first  volume  after 

NARSES,  a  general  and  statesman  of  the  By-  his  death,  gained  him  the  surname  of  the  Po- 

zantine  empire,  bom  about  A.  D.  478,  died  in  lish  Tacitus.    Among  his  other  works  are  a 

Rome  in  568.    His  original  condition  was  that  Ufe  of  Gen.  OhodkiewicZj  a  history  of  the  Tar- 

of  a  slave  and  a  eunuch  in  the  hous^old  of  tars,  a  translation  of  Tacitus,  idyls,  satires,  and 

Justinian.    He  rendered  important  services  to  other  poems,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  best 

his  master  during  the  Nika  sedition  in  682,  was  productions  of  the  Polish  literature  of  that 

appointed  imperial  treasurer,  and  was  subse-  flourishing  period. 

quently  sent  on  several  embassies.  In  688  he  NARVA,  a  town  and  port  of  European  Rus- 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  reinforcements  oia,  in  the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  on 
whion  were  sent  to  Belisarius,  then  waging  the  left  bank  of  the  Narava,  80  m.  S.  W.  from 
war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  but  his  ieal-  St.  Petersburg ;  pop.  about  6,000.  It  is  sur- 
ousy  of  Belisarius,  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  rounded  with  a  rampart,  and  has  11  Greek  and 
had  instructions  from  Justinian  to  thwart,  Lutheran  churches,  manufactories  of  nadls,  and 
paralyzed  the  Roman  arms  and  led  to  the  cap-  productive  fisheries.  It  was  founded  in  the 
ture  of  Milan  by  the  Goths.  Narses  was  con-  18th  century,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of 
sequently  recalled  in  689,  and  for  the  next  12  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  celebrated  for  its 
years  his  name  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  By-  commerce  previous  to  the  foundation  of  St. 
cantine  annals;  but  in  the  imperial  councils  he  Petersburg.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  of 
continued  to  exercise  a  predominant  influence.  Grerman  descent.  Near  this  town  Charles  XH., 
He  obtained  command  of  a  second  expedition  on  Nov.  80,  1700,  with  an  army  of  8,000 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy  ui  652,  and  near  Swedes,  defeated  more  than  60,000  Russians 
Kome  gained  a  complete  victory  over  King  under  Peter  the  Great. 
Totila,  who  x>erished  with  6,000  of  his  sol-  NARYAEZ,  Ramon  Mabia,  duke  of  Valencia, 
diers.  This  triumph  led  to  the  surrender  of  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Loja, 
Rome  and  several  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Andalusia,  Aug.  4,  1795.  He  was  early  en- 
central  Italy.  A  vast  barbarian  army  under  gaged  in  militiuT'  operations,  and  was  wound- 
Teias,  the  successor  of  Totila,  was  soon  after-  ed  during  the  capture  of  Castelfollit  in  1822. 
ward  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Samo,  near  In  1828  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  be- 
Naples,  after  a  battle  of  two  days,  in  which  fore  the  French  army  of  intervention,  and 
Teiaa  was  slain.  The  Franks  and  Alemanni,  to  lived  in  retirement  until  about  1884,  when 
the  number  of  75,000,  now  descended  from  the  he  was  agdn  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Men- 
Alps,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  digorria.  In  1886  he  acted  under  the  orders  of 
peninsula,  devastating  and  destroying  wherever  Espartero,  and  the  reputation  which  he  then 
they  came.    Narses  waited  until  they  had  be-  gamed  by  defeating  tibe  formidable  Oarlist  gen« 
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erd  Gomez  (Nov.  S6, 1880)  led  to  his  advanoe-  of  Spain  except  Catalonia  were  relieyed  from 
mfflit  In  1888  he  saooeeded,  hj  his  ligorooa  martial  law.  A  general  amnestjto  theCarlist 
measoresagainst  the  brigands  who  infested  the  rebels  of  1855  and  1850  was  promnlgated, 
proTinoe  of  La  Manoha,  in  restoring  tranquillitj  April  8, 1857.  Karraez  now  impaired  his  pop- 
to  that  part  of  the  conntrj.  He  was  appointed  nlarity  bj  strengthening  tiie  inlnence  of  the 
captain-general  of  Old  Castile  and  general  of  orown  in  the  senate,  making  the  digmty  of 
an  army  of  reserve.  He  had  also  been  elected  senator  hereditary,  and  admitting  as  members 
to  the  cortes  as  member  for  Seville,  and  on  the  to  it  the  dignitaries  of  dmrch  and  state.  He 
formation  in  that  dty  of  a  revolutionary  jnnta  also  cansed  stringent  laws  to  be  enacted  against 
bj  Cordova,  he  repured  thither  to  aid  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  introduced  laws  for 
eeneriJ  in  his  movements  against  Espartero,  the  administration  of  mnnioipal  and  provincial 
between  wh(»n  and  himself  there  existed  a  affairsafterthemodelofthoseof  France,  which 
strong  feding  of  jealousy ;  but  the  insurrection  were  adopted  by  the  cortes,  but  alienated  from 
was  snppresMd,  and  Narvaez  was  compelled  to  him  the  sympathies  of  a  conmderable  portion 
seek  reifhge  in  France  (1840).  While  there  he  of  the  conservative  party.  Finally  he  tendered 
continued  his  machinations  against  the  Spanish  his  resignation,  Nov.  1,  and  his  cabinet  was 
dictator,  in  coi\junction  with  Maria  Christina;  succeeded  by  the  Armero  administration,  Nov. 
and  in  1843  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  15,1857. 

&6  Christinoa,  landed  at  Valencia,  defeated  NARWHAL,  a  cetacean  mAmnnil^  of  the 
Geo.  Seoane  at  Torr^on  de  Ardoz  (July  23),  genus  f/umodon  (Unn.),  frequenting  the  arctio 
and  made  his  entry  into  Madrid,  which  led  to  seas,  and  occanonally  straying  to  northern 
tbeovertiirow  of  Espartero.  In  1844  he  be-  Europe;  its  popular  name  is  sea  unicorn.  It 
came  prime  minister,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  no  proper  teeth,  but  in  the  males,  and 
vas  created  field  marshal,  count  of  Canadas  sometimes  in  the  females,  there  are  2  tusks 
Altas,  and  dnke  of  Valencia.  Maria  Christina  arising  fiH>m  the  intermaiillary  bone ;  these 
Tas  permitted  to  return  to  Madrid,  and  the  are  true  indsors,  but  only  one,  usually  uie  left, 
oi^nents  of  the  constitution  of  1845  were  put  is  developed,  the  otiier  renuuning  rudimenta- 
dovn  by  the  iron  rule  of  Narvaez.  His  arbi-  ry  in  most  cases ;  the  former  is  Ions,  pointed, 
trary  disposition  gave  offence  to  many  members  spirally  twisted  and  grooved,  and  directed 
(tf  his  own  party,  and  brought  him  into  collision  straight  forward,  growing  through  life  from  a 
irith  Maria  Christina  herself.  He  resigned  in  permanent  pulp  as  in  the  elephant,  llie  tusk, 
Feb.  1846;  but  so  indispensable  was  his  energy  of  solid  ivory  and  6  or  8  feet  long,  is  a  most 
ud  bis  military  ability  in  quelling  disturbances  formidable  weapon  in  such  an  active  and  po w- 
aod  in  mling  the  country,  that,  after  having  erftd  aninuJ,  and  is  sometimes  driven  deeply 
officiated  for  a  short  time  as  ambassador  in  into  the  timbers  of  a  ship.  According  to  Mid- 
t^aria,  he  was  recalled  to  power  in  1847,  but  der  there  are  2  other  snuill  teetii,  contained  in 
soon  again  dismissed  on  account  of  ceaseless  the  gum  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  the  only  well 
quarrels  with  Maria  Christina.  On  Oct.  20,  ascertuned  species  (M,  tnonoeeroi,  linn.)  the 
18i9,  be  was  once  more  recalled,  and  confirmed  body  may  attain  a  length  of  15  or  16  feet,  and 
in  power  in  1850  by  the  support  of  a  majority  the  tusk  from  6  to  10  additional;  there  is  no 
of  tbe  people.  The  attitude  of  the  nation  to-  well  marked  separation  between  the  head  and 
Tard  foreign  powers  began  to  assume  greater  body ;  the  forenead  rises  suddenly,  and  tbe 
dignity  under  the  administration  of  Narvaez,  blow-hole  is  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  the  eyes 
vbo  opposed  the  British  government's  at-  and  mouth  are  small,  and  the  lips  unyielding; 
tempt  to  interfere  in  Spanish  affairs  with  the  pectorals  are  small  *  for  the  size  of  the  aui- 
a  firmness  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  mal ;  the  caudal  is  transverse,  bilobed,  and 
tbe  British  minister  (Sir  Henry  Bnlwer)  about4feet  wide;  instead  of  a  dorsal  fin  there 
from  Madrid,  and  to  the  interruption  of  dip-  is  a  low  fiitty  ridge  2  or  8  feet  long  in  the  mid- 
lomatic  relations  between  the  two  govern-  die  of  the  back.  The  prevailing  color  is  dark 
ments  until  a  reconciliation  was  effected  by  gray  above  with  numerous  darker  spots,  white 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium.  His  great  influence  on  the  sides  and  below,  on  the  former  wi^ 
in  &e  government  provoked  at  length  the  grayish  spots;  some  specimens  are  very  light- 
jealoosy  of  the  queen,  and  caused  him  to  ten-  coloredvand  the  young  are  said  to  be  bluidi 
der  his  resignation,  Jan.  10,  1851,  to  become  gray.  Thefoodconsistsprincipallyof  cephalo- 
ambassador  to  Vienna.  Alter  Espartero^s  with-  pod  mollusks,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Soores- 
drawal  from  power  (July  14, 1856),  and  O^Don-  by,  of  flat  and  other  fishes,  which  it  transfixes 
cell's  brief  term  of  office,  Narvaez  was  again  with  its  horn ;  other  uses  of  this  weapon  are 
called  upon  to  preside  over  the  cabinet  (Oct.  for  breaking  the  ice  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
12),  but  without  special  office,  the  portfolio  of  ing  air,  and  for  defence,  liarwhals  are  some- 
foreign  affiurs  being  confided  to  the  marquis  of  times  seen  in  bands  of  10  to  20,  sporting  about 
HdaL  The  concordat  of  1851  with  the  holy  whaling  ships,  elevating  their  tusks  above  the 
ne,  which  had  been  modified  on  various  subse-  water,  and  pliqring  about  the  bows  and  rudder ; 
^ent  occasions,  was  restored  to  its  original  they  are  migratory,  and  tiieir  appearance  is 
diaracter  immediately  after  his  advent  to  power  hailed  with  delight  by  the  Greenluiders,  who 
(Oct  13).  The  outbreak  at  Malaga  on  Nov.  16  consider  them  the  certain  forerunners  of  the 
▼as  put  down  by  force  of  anus,  and  all  parts  right  whale ;  and  this,  tiie  result  of  their  ex- 
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perience,  is  probably  due  to  both  using  the  all  the  conduct  of  a  prudent  general  and  all 
same  kind  of  food.  They  are  harpooned  for  the  valor  of  a  stout  soldier,"  urged  them  by  a 
their  ivory,  oil,  and  flesh ;  the  last  is  considered  flnal  charge  to  redeem  the  day ;  but  the  appeal 
a  delicacy  as  food  by  the  Greenlanders.  The  was  disregarded,  and  the  king  was  only  en- 
blubber  is  f^om  2  to  4  inches  thick,  and  yields  abled  to  insure  his  personal  safety  by  a  precip- 
a  very  superior  oil.  The  ivory  of  the  tusk  is  itate  flight  The  royalists  lost  800  killed  and 
very  hard  and  white,  and  takes  a  high  polish ;  4,600  made  prisoners,  beside  their  artillery  and 
it  was  formerly  a  valuable  artide  of  commerce,  ammunition  and  several  thousand  stand  of 
when  the  origin  of  tiie  horns  was  less  known ;  arms.  A  number  of  private  letters  between 
a  famous  throne  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  is  Charles  and  his  queen,  subsequently  published 
said  to  be  made  of  the  ivory  of  narwhals*  under  the  title  of  *'TheKing*s  Cabinet  Open- 
tusks.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and  exaggera-  ed,"  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamen- 
tion  have  made  a  variety  of  fabulous  anunalB  tarians.  The  latter  lost  1,000  killed.  This 
from  the  basis  afforded  by  the  tusk  or  horn  of  battle  is  vividly  described  in  one  of  Macaulay^s 
the  narwhaL  ballads,  of  which  it  is  the  subject. 

NASEBY,  a  village  in  Northamptonshire,  NASH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bounded  S.  W. 
England,  where  was  fought  a  decisive  battle  by  Contentny  creek  and  N.  by  Swift  creek,  and 
between  the  royal  forces  commanded  by  Charles  intersected  by  Tar  river;  area,  640  sq.  m. ; 
I.  and  those  of  the  parliament  under  Fairfax,  pop.  in  1850, 10,657,  of  whom  4,056  were  slaves. 
June  14,  1645.  Early  in  June  Fairfax,  who  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  productions  in  1850 
was  besieging  Oxford,  alarmed  at  the  intelli-  were  824,146  bushels  of  Indian  com,  118,449 
gence  of  the  capture  of  Leicester  by  the  royal  of  sweet  potatoes,  845  bales  of  cotton,  and 
army,  moved  offthrough  Buckinghamshire  into  5,888  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  4  grist 
Northamptonshire,  without  any  certain  knowl-  mills,  8  saw  mills,  8  turpentine  distilleries,  17 
edge  of  the  course  which  ^e  king  was  taking,  churches,  and  726  pupils  attending  public 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14l£  the  hostile  schools.  Capital,  Nashville, 
armies,  about  equal  in  numbers,  confronted  each  NASH.  I.  Abnsr,  an  American  lawyer  and 
other,  the  parliamentarians  occupying  a  strong  politician,  bom  in  Prince  Edward  co.,  Ya., 
position  near  Naseby,  and  the  king^s  troops  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1786.  He  went  in  early- 
being  drawn  up  one  mile  south  of  Harborough.  life  to  Newbern,  N.  C,  where  he  was  a  prom- 
The  royal  centre  was  commanded  by  the  king  inent  lawyer  for  many  years.  He  represented 
iQ  person,  the  right  wing  by  Prince  Rupert,  Newbern  in  the  flrst  provincial  congress,  which 
and  the  left  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.  met  there  Aug.  25,  1774,  and  throughout  the 
Fairfax,  supported  by  Skippon,  commanded  revolution  was  active  in  the  whig  cause.  He 
the  centre  of  his  army,  with  Cromwell  on  his  was  one  of  the  provincial  council  in  1775,  and 
right  wing  and  Ireton  on  his  left.  Yielding  of  the  congress  and  the  committee  that  formed 
to  the  impetuous  counsels  of  Rupert,  backed  the  state  constitution  in  1776 ;  was  elected  to 
by  the  young  nobles  and  gentry,  Charles  gave  the  house  of  commons  from  Newbern  in  1777, 
the  order  for  an  attack,  and  Rupert  with  his  and  from  Craven  co.  in  1778.  In  1779  he  was 
cavaliers  charged  with  such  fury  upon  Ireton  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  in  December  of  that 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  parli^entary  army  year  was  chosen  governor  of  the  state.  The 
was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  its  leader  after  a  period  of  his  administration  was  by  far  the 
stout  resistance  being  wounded  and  taken  pris-  gloomiest  portion  of  the  revolutionary  war  in 
oner.  Rupert,  however,  '^incorrigible  in  his  ^orth  Carolina,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  of 
rashness,^'  repeated  the  "error  whereby  the  bat-  a  too  easy  temper  or  too  feeble  health  for  such 
ties  of  Edgehill  and  Marston  Moor  had  been  times.  His  first  assembly,  April  17,  1780, 
lost,  and,  instead  of  supporting  his  royal  kins-  made  Gen.  Caswell  the  commander  of  all  the 
man,  detached  himself  from  the  main  battle  to  militia  of  the  state,  though  the  constitution 
pursue  the  fugitives.  The  royal  centre  was  made  the  governor  the  commander-in-chief; 
meanwhile  hotly  engaged  with  Ihe  troops  and  at  its  session  in  September  it  appointed  a 
under  Fairfax  and  Skippon,  the  generals  on  board  of  war  to  manage  the  military  operations 
both  sides  displaying  a  valor  and  skill  which  of  the  state,  a  still  larger  invasion  of  his  pre- 
for  a  long  time  rendered  the  issue  uncertain,  rogatives.  when  the  assembly  met  in  January, 
On  the  royal  left  Cromwell,  after  an  obstinate  it  made  the  governor  a  member  only  of  a 
encounter,  routed  the  forces  of  Sir  Marmaduke  "  council  extraordinary,"  to  which  the  supreme 
Langdale,  and,  leaving  a  few  squadrons  to  executive  authority  was  confided.  In  the 
.  watch  the  fugitives,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  spring  of  1781  he  declined  to  serve  longer,  and 
rear  of  the  royal  centre,  which,  unsupported  was  succeeded  by  Gov.  Burke.  From  1782 
by  either  of  its  wings,  almost  immediately  until  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  the  conti- 
surrendered.  One  regiment  alone  held  out  nental  congress.  H.  Fhaitoib,  an  American 
for  the  king,  but  was  finally  broken  by  repeat-  soldier,  brother  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1777. 
ed  charges.  At  this  moment  Rupert  returned  'While  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  Orange 
from  his  needless  pursuit  of  Ireton^s  troops,  co.,  N.  C,  he  held  a  captain's  commission 
with  his  men  and  horses  exhausted  and  the  time  under  the  crown.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
for  effective  aid  gone  by.  Charles,  who  during  under  Gov.  Tryon  against  the  regulars,  and  in 
the  battle  had,  according  to  Hume,  ^'displayed  the  battle  at  Alamance  in  1771.    He  was  a 
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member  of  the  provindal  oongren  which  met  an  alleged  insult,  had  threatened  to  write  down 
at  ffillsboroQgh,  Aug.  21, 1775,  and  was  ap-  the  waters.  At  this  Jmictore  Kash  stepped 
pointed  by  that  body  Iientenant-<x>lonel  of  one  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants^ 
of  the  two  regiments  then  raised  for  the  and,  getting  himself  appointed  master  of  cere- 
condnental  service.  In  Feb.  1777,  he  was  monies,  snooeeded  in  a  short  time  in  securing 
made  a  brigadier-general  hj  the  continental  for  the  place  the  reputation  of  an  agreeable 
congress,  joined  Gen.  Washmgton,  and  com-  resort  for  valetudinarians  as  well  as  mere 
manded  a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  (Jermantown,  seekers  of  pleasure.  Decency  of  dress  and 
Oct  4  of  the  same  year,  where,  though  in  civility  of  manners  were  enforced  in  the  public 
charge  of  the  reserve,  he  was  mortally  wound-  resorts,  an  elegant  assembly  room  was  buUt, 
ed  by  a  cannon  ball.  UL  Fbbdbuo,  an  Amer-  streets  and  buildings  were  improved,  and  in 
lean  jurist,  son  of  Gk>v.  Abner  Nash,  bom  in  process  of  time  a  handsome  city  was  establish- 
Kewbem,  N.  C,  Feb.  9, 1781,  died  in  Hills-  ed  in  place  of  what  had  been  only  a  dull  pro- 
borough,  Deo.  5, 1858.  He  was  graduated  at  vindal  town.  Nash  himself  shared  in  the  pros- 
Princeton  in  1799,  and  at  once  applied  himself  perity  which  he  had  promoted,  and,  from  tiie 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1804-'5  he  was  a  mfluence  which  he  wielded  and  the  defer- 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  which  he  ence  in  which  he  was  held  by  citizens  as  well 
represented  his  native  town.  In  1808  he  re-  as  visitors,  was  styled  the  "king  of  Bath.'' 
moved  to  Hillsborough,  where  he  resided  dur-  Supporting  himself  still  by  the  gaming  table, 
nig  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1814r-'15  he  repre-  where  he  played  with  skill  and  with  uniform 
sented  Orange  co.  in  the  leg^islature,  ana  in  fairness,  he  lived  in  great  pomp,  travelling, 
1827-'8  the  town  of  Hillsborough.  Hewasap-  while  in  the  heyday  of  his  prosperity,  in  a 
pointedjudgeof  the  superior  court  in  1818,  re-  coach  and  six  with  outriders,  and  dispensing 
signed  in  1826,  and  was  reelected  in  1886.  In  charities  with  reckless  profusion.  It  is  men- 
1844  he  succeeded  Judge  Gaston  on  the  bench  tioned  to  his  credit,  that  notwithstanding  his 
of  the  supreme  court,  of  which  he  became  the  own  habit  of  gambling  he  took  pains  to  put 
chief  iustice  upon  the  resi^iation  of  Judge  Buf-  young  and  thoughtless  persons  on  their  guard 
fin.  This  plaice  he  occupied  till  the  dose  of  against  indulgence  in  the  practice.  Toward 
his  life.  the  close  of  his  life  his  glory  perceptibly  waned, 

NASH,  JosKPH,  an  English  water  color  and  after  the  act  of  parliament  against  gam- 
painter,  bom  about  1818.  He  has  a  great  rep-  bling  had  deprived  him  of  his  principal  means 
atation  as  a  painter  of  architecture,  and  in  his  of  support,  he  lived  in  comparative  mdigence. 
^Architectureof  the  Middle  Ages'' rfol.,  1888),  He  was  honored  by  a  public  ftmeral,  and  a 
and  "  Mansions  of  England  in  uie  Olden  Time"  marble  statue  of  him  was  placed  in  the  pump 
(4  vols.  foL,  1839-'49},  lithographed  in  colors  room  of  the  king's  bath.  Nash  was  ungainly 
from  his  drawings,  has  produced  two  of  the  in  person,  with  coarse  and  ugly  features,  and 
most  magnificent  illustrated  works  ever  pub-  dressed  in  a  style  of  tawdry  ma^ificence.  A 
lished.  He  has  occasionally  attempted  histor-  life  of  him  by  Goldsmith,  published  anony- 
ical  scenes  from  Shakespeare  and  Scott,  and  mously  in  1762,  is  included  m  Peter  Cunning- 
misodlaneoiis  subjects,  such  as  the  **  Queen's  ham's  edition  of  Goldsmith's  works  (4  vols. 
Visit  to  Uncohi's  Inn  Hall "  (1846),  isc.  8vo.,  London,  1854). 

NASH,  BioHABD^  better  known  as  Bean  NASH,  Thomas,  an  English  pamphleteer  and 
Nash,  bom  in  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  Oct.  dramatist,  bom  in  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  in  1558, 
18, 1674,  died  in  Bath,  Feb.  8, 1761.  After  a  died  in  London  in  1600  or  1601.  Hetookthede- 
preliminary  education  at  Oaermarthen  school,  gree  of  B.  A.  at  Cambridge  in  1584,  but  was  sub- 
he  was  entered  at  Jesus  college,  Oxford,  where  sequently  expelled  for  satirizing  the  authorities, 
his  career  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  diasi-  For  several  years  he  travelled  on  the  continent 
pation.  To  preserve  him  from  an  impradent  without  any  settled  employment  In  1589  he 
marriage,  be  was  at  17  years  of  age  removed  fixed  his  abode  in  London.  The  prelatists  and 
from  the  tmiversi^,  and  a  commission  in  the  Puritans  being  then  engaged  in  a  war  of  vitu- 
army  was  procured  for  him ;  but  wearying  of  peration,  Na2i  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
the  monotony  of  barrack  life,  he  entered  him-  former,  and  wrote  a  series  of  bitter  pamphlets 
self  a  student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  against  their  opponents,  the  principal  of  which 
His  Me  in  reality  was  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  are  entitled :  "  Pap  with  a  Hatchet,"  "  An 
with  resources  supplied  from  the  ganung  table  Almond  for  a  Parrot,"  '^  A  Countercuffe  to 
he  became  a  leader  of  fashionable  society  and  Martin  Junior,"  and  ^^  Martin's  Month's  Minde." 
an  accompliahed  man  about  town.  On  the  He  aided  Marlowe  in  writing  ^'Dido,  Queen 
occasion  of  an  entertainment  given  by  the  of  Carthage,"  and  produced  in  1592  a  comedy 
members  of  the  lOddle  Tenq>le  to  William  EL,  of  his  own  styled  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
he  conducted  the  pageant  with  so  much  tact  Testament,"  which  was  acted  before  Queen 
and  address  that  the  long  offered  to  knight  him.  Elizabeth.  Nash's  dramas  were  so  HI  received 
Nash,  sensible  ofhis  uncertain  means  of  support,  that  he  sank  into  extreme  poverty.  He  de- 
dedined  the  honor.  In  1704  he  visited  J»ath,  scribes  his  forlom  condition  in  his  "  Pierce  Pen- 
then  just  rising  into  importance  as  a  watering  nilesse,  his  Supplication  to  the  Divell,"  which 
place,  bat  which  had  been  pkced  under  the  appeared  in  1592.  He  had  recourse  once  more 
bao  of  a  Dr.  BadcUfTe,  who,  in  retaliation  for  to  his  old  trade  of  pampnleteering,  and  assailed 
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the  nnfortanate  Dr.  Gabriel  Harvey  vith  all  and  oonstroetod  inride  and  out  of  a  beatitiM 

the  satire  and  pungency  of  which  he  was  maa^  variety  of  fossUiferons  limestone.  It  is  8  stories 

ter.    The  doctor  made  a  stout  defence,  but  he  high,  mcluding  the  basement    At  each  end 

was  no  match  for  Nash,  and  the  war  became  there  is  an  Ionic  portico  of  8  columns,  each  4 

80  fierce  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  feet  6  inches  in  diameter  and  88  feet  6  inches 

ordered  the  books  of  both  combatants  to  be  high,  and  each  of  the  sides  has  also  a  portico  of 

seized.    In  1697  Nash  produced  a  satirical  play  6  columns.    A  tower  rises  above  the  centre 

called  "  The  Isle  of  Dogs,"  the  representation  of  of  the  roof  to  the  height  of  306  feet  from  the 

which  led  to  his  confinement  in  the  Fleet  prison,  ground.  It  has  a  quadrangular  rusticated  base, 

NASHUA,  an  important  manufacturing  city  42  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  circular  cell  8t 

of  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  H.,  at  the  junction  of  feet  high  and  26  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  with 

the  Merrimad^  and  Nashua  rivers;  pop.  in  8  fluted  Oorinthian  columns,  designed  from  the 

I860,  including  Nashville,  at  one  time  a  sep-  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens, 

arate  municipSity,  10,065.    The  Nashua  river  The  dimensions  of  the  whole  building  are  188 

has  here  a  fall  of  66  feet  in  about  8  m.,  afford-  by  238  feet,  and  it  cost  over  $1,000,000.    It  is 

ing  great  water  power.     There  are  several  approached  by4avenues  which  rise  from  ter- 

large  manufacturing  associations,  of  which  the  race  to  terrace  by  broad  marble  steps.    The 

most  extensive  is  the  Nashua  manu&cturinff  edifice  is  considered  the  handsomest  state  capi- 

company,  chartered  in  1828,  with  a  capital  of  tol  in  the  Union.    The  new  court  house  is  a 

$1,000,000.    It  has  4  mills,  which  contain  40,-  large  building  on  the  public  square,  with  an  8- 

000  spindles  and  1,200  looms,  consume  6,600,000  columed  Oorinthian  portico  at  each  end,  and  a 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  produce  16,600,000  yards  of  4-columned  portico  at  each  side.  The  state 
doth  per  annum,  employing  about  160  males  bank  is  a  handsome  Doric  building.  Among 
and  860  females.  The  Jackson  company,  with  the  other  prominent  edifices  are  the  gaol,  peni- 
a  capital  of  $600,000,  runs  8  mills  with  22,000  tentiary,  theatre,  odd  fellows*  and  masonic 
spindles  and  700  looms,  consuming  8,600,000  halls,  city  hospital,  university,  and  school 
lbs.  of  cotton,  and  producing  9,000,0()0  yards  houses.  There  are  two  fine  bridges  over  the 
of  cloth  per  annum.  The  Harbor  manufactur-  Cumberland  river:  one,  a  railroad  bridge  of 
ing  company,  with  a  capital  of  $76,000,  runs  wood,  with  an  immense  draw  of  280  feet,  and 
6,000  spindles  and  100  looms,  and  manufactures  2  stationary  spans,  each  of  200  feet,  was  finished 
1,100,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  per  annum,  in  1869  at  a  cost  of  $240,000:  the  other,  a  wire 
There  are  also  an  extensive  bobbin  and  shuttle  suspension  bridge  of  more  than  700  feet  ^an, 
fiEU)tory,  2  large  iron  founderies,  2  large  machine  and  110  feet  above  the  water,  was  begun  iq  1860, 
shops,  a  forgmg  shop,  a  card  and  fancy  paper  and  cost  about  $100,000.  The  dty  water  works 
manufactory,  an  edge  tool  manufactory,  and  a  were  constructed  in  1888,  and  the  total  ex- 
watch  factory.  Tliere  are  also  corporations  for  pense  up  to  1860  has  been  more  than  $600,000. 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  lodes,  ac.  Nashua  xhe  water  is  raised  from  the  river  to  4  reser- 
contains  10  churdies  (1  Baptist,  8  Oongrega-  voirs,  which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Roman  Oath-  1,600,000  gallons.  Gas  was  introduced  into 
olic,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  8  banks,  the  dty  in  Feb.  1860. — ^Among  the  public  insti* 

1  savings  bank,  and  2  newspaper  ofi^ces.  It  tutions,  the  most  important  is  the  Nashville 
has  communication  by  raiboad  with  all  the  university,  incorporated  in  1786  under  the 
principal  dties  of  New  ^gland,  the  Nashua  name  of  Davidson  academy,  and  in  1806  as 
and  Lowdl,  the  Worcester  and  Nashua,  the  Cumberland  college.  It  received  its  present 
Nashua  and  Concord,  and  the  Nashua  and  title  in  1826.  It  has  now  (1860)  about  200 
Vilton  railroads  all  centring  here.  students  in  the  literary  department,  and  400  in 

NASHVILLE,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  the  medical  school.  The  literary  department 
capital  of  Tennessee,  and  seat  of  justice  of  was  united  in  1866  with  the  ^'  Western  Hill- 
Davidson  CO.,  situated  on  the  '  Cumberland  tary  Institute,"  and  took  the  latter  name.  The 
river,  200  m.  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  students  receive  in  addition  to  their  dassical 
in  lat.  86"  9'  88"  N.,  long.  86°  49'  8"  W. ;  pop.  education  a  quasi-military  training.  The  main 
in  1860,18,140;  in  1860,  28,716.  The  city  building  is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice  of  stone, 
is  built  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  It  has  a  library  of  16,000  volumes.  The  medi- 
on  the  fllcmes  and  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  rising  cal  department,  opened  in  1860,  also  occupies  a 
about  200  feet  above  the  water.  The  Cumbeiv  fine  building,  and  possesses  an  extensive  mnse- 
land  is  navigable  by  steamboats  of  1,600  tons  for  um,  beside  having  the  charge  of  a  valuable  min- 
60  m.  above  the  city,  and  by  smaller  boats  to  eralogical  cabinet  of  20,000  specimens  collected 
the  falls,  600  m.  There  are  6  railroads  radiating  by  the  late  Dr.  Gerard  Troost;  Shelby  medical 
from  Nashville,  viz. :  the  Tennessee  and  Alar  college  is  a  new  and  flourishing  institution, 
bama,  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Edgefield  and  The  female  academy,  founded  in  1816,  has 
Kentucky,  Nashville  and  Chattanooga,  and  about  460  pupils.  A  public  school  system 
Nashville  and  north-western.  The  dty  is  gen-  went  into  operation  in  1866,  and  there  are  now 
erally  well  built,  and  there  are  numerous  im-  8  large  sdiools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance 
posing  public  and  private  buildings.  One  of  of  2,000  pupils.  The  Roman  Catiiolics  have  4 
the  finest  of  the  former  is  the  new  capitol,  sit-  schools  and  a  theological  seminary.  The  histori- 
nated  on  an  eminence  176  feet  above  the  river  cal  sodety  has  a  good  museum  and  library.  The 
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state  library  in  the  capitol  has  40,000  volmnes,  young  men  in  large  towns,  70  of  which  associ- 
and  the  mechanics'  library  association  6,000.  A  ations  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  in 
young  men's  mercantile  Ubrary  association  has  the  British  isles,  France,  and  America,  between 
recently  been  formed.  The  principal  benevo*  1823  and  1826.  A  still  more  important  project 
kiDt  institutions  are  the  city  nospital,  Protest-  of  his  was  the  institution  of  town  and  city  mis- 
ant  and  Catholic  ornhan  asylums,  house  of  in-  sions.  The  Glasgow  city  mission^  established 
dostiy,  hospital  of  tne  sisters  of  charity,  work-  in  1826,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
house  established  in  1869,  and  the  Tennessee  model  of  all  succeeding  ones,  comprehended 
blind  asylum  founded  in  1844.  The  peniten-  8  denominations  of  Ohristians,  and  had  in  its 
tiary  is  a  handsome  stone  edifice  built  around  employ  8  missionaries,  before  the  first  year  of 
sn  open  court,  and  has  about  400  convicts,  its  e]d8tenoe  expired.  In  1828  he  entered 
There  are  27  churches,  including  a  Boman  regdarly  on  his  career  as  a  missionary,  yisiting 
Catholic  cathedra^  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank,  8  Dublin  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  south  of 
insurance  companies,  and  several  la^e  hotels,  Ireland.  In  1880  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
one  of  which,  the  Maxwell  house,  now  buUdins  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  on 
(1860X  'vvill  accommodate  600  guests.  A  paid  returning  to  Europe  proceeded  to  France,  and 
fire  department,  with  8  steam  fire  engmes,  formed  missions  in  Paris  and  Havre.  In  1886 
was  introduced  in  1860.  The  periodical  press  he  removed  to  London,  where  a  mission  was 
comprises  6  daily,  8  weekly,  and  8  monthly  established  on  a  very  humble  scale,  only  4 
publications. — ^The  conunerce  of  Nashville  is  missionaries  being  at  first  emplc^ed,  the  aggre- 
▼ery  large,  being  carried  on  by  river  and  rail-  gate  of  whose  salaries  amounted  to  £297  per 
roads,  and  by  turnpike  roads,  to  the  construe-  annum.  In  1866  it  had  820  missionaries,  and 
tk>n  of  which  the  city  has  devoted  a  great  deal  the  sum  total  of  their  salaries  exceeded  £28,000. 
of  attention.  The  revenue  of  the  port  amounts  He  continued  to  exert  himself  to  the  last  for 
to  about  $40,000  a  year,  but  the  government  the  advancement  of  his  religious  and  phUan- 
bas  not  erected  a  custom  house.  The  tonnage  thropic  projects,  and  was  engaged  in  organiz- 
of  ^e  district,  June  80,  1869,  was  6,120,  all  ing  a  town  ndssion  in  Guildford  when  he  was 
enrolled  and  licensed ;  there  was  no  return  of  seued  with  the  sickness  that  caused  his  death, 
the  v^ue  of  imports  and  exports.  The  average  — See  Dr.  CampbeU's  "  Memoirs  of  David  Nas- 
umual  ahipments  are  80,000  bales  of  cottcuL  mith"  (London,  1844). 
6,000  hhda.  of  tobacco,  2,000,000  bushels  of  NASSAU,  a  K.  £.  oo.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on 
wheat,  6,000,000  of  Indian  corn,  10,000  casks  of  the  Atlantic,  separated  from  Geor^^  on  the  K. 
bacon,  25,000  hogs,  and  2,600  tierces  of  lard.  The  and  N.  W.  by  St.  Mary's  river,  and  bounded 
neighborhood  is  a  famous  stock-raising  country,  S.  by  the  Nassau  river ;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
sod  has  a  high  reputation  for  blood  horses,  in  1860,  2.164,  of  whom  1,077  were  slaves.  It 
jackasses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  Cash-  has  a  level  surface  and  sandy  soil.  The  pro- 
mere  goats.  The  leading  business  of  the  city  ductions  in  1860  were  404,806  lbs.  of  rice,  29,- 
is  in  £-y  goods,  hardware,  drugs,  and  groceries.  812  buahels  of  Indian  com,  279  bales  of  cotton, 
Book  pubUsbing  is  earned  on  more  extensively  and  44  hogsheads  of  sugar.  There  were  8  grist 
than  in  any  other  western  town,  and  the  pub-  mills,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  1  turpentine 
lishing  house  of  the  southern  Methodist  con-  manufactory.  Amelia  island,  included  in  the 
ferenoe  is  one  of  the  lai^^est  book  manufacto-  oounty,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast  Capi- 
ries  in  the  United  States.  The  manufacturing  tal,  Nassau  Court  House. 
are  less  important  Uian  the  commercial  in-  NASSAU,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
terMta.  There  are  8  flour  mills,  8  or  10  plan-  lat  ll"*  SO'  S.,  long.  166""  SO'.  W.,  discovered  by 
ing  mills,  and  8  or  10  machine  shops.  The  Oapt.  Sampson,  of  the  American  whaler  whose 
value  of  taxable  property  is  about  $16,000,000.  name  it  bears,  in  1886.  It  is  low  and  appar- 
Seven  mUee  from  the  city  is  the  state  lunatic  entiy  uninhabited,  but  wood  and  water  are 
asylum,  and  12  m.  E.  is  the  Hermitage,  the  plentifrd.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
eelebrated  residence  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Kanger  island,  which  an  English  whale  ship  so 
munieipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  8  called  reported  in  1848  to  be  in  lat  11®  86^  S., 
aiderm^  and  16  oouncilmen. — ^The  first  per-  and  long.  166®  46'  W. 
manent  settlement  at  Nashville  was  made  in  NASSAU,  the  capital  of  New  Providence, 
1779-*80,  and  the  town  was  incorporated  in  the  most  important  of  the  Bahama  islands,  in 
1784,  received  a  city  charter  in  1806,  and  was  lat  26®  6'  N.,  long.  71®  21'  W. ;  pop.  about 
made  thestiribe  capital  in  1812.  7,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Ba- 
NASMITH,  David,  a  Scottish  philanthropist,  hamas,  and  has  a  good  harbor  for  vessels  draw- 
bora  in  Glasgow,  March  21, 1799,  diea  in  ing  12  to  16  feet  of  water.  The  town  is  built 
Gt^dford,  England,  Nov.  17, 1889.  He  began  on  a  rather  steep  hill,  but  is  well  laid  out,  and 
his  caieer  by  imparting  reHgious  instruction  to  contains  handsome  residences  and  public  build- 
prisoners,  and  £aboring  to  establish  Sunday  ings.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The 
schools  and  Bible  societies.  In  1821  he  be-  chief  exports  are  cotton,  pimento,  and  salt ; 
came  secretary-general  to  the  united  religious  and  the  imports  consist  of  provisions,  lum- 
md  benevolent  sodetiee  of  Glasgow,  and  after-  ber,  &c.  The  climate  is  remarkably  mild  and 
ward  engaged  in  tiie  formation  of  associations  heslthy,  and  the  place  is  resorted  to  by  inva- 
fior  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  lids  from  the  north. 

Tot.  xn. — 8 


lU  KASSAU  NAST 

NASSAU,  a  German  dachy,  bounded  by  the  the  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 

Prussiaii  Bhenish  proyinces,  the  grand  duchy  which  they  had  lost  in  1795.    AH  the  German 

of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  electorate  of  Hesse-  possessions  of  the  Nassau-Orange  line  were 

Oassel,  Hesse-Homburg,  and  Frankfort ;  area,  acquired  by  the  dukes  of  Nassau  in  exchange 

268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  489,454,  comprising  for  territory  ceded  by  them  to  Prussia.    They 

239,708  Protestants,  202,067  Boman  Oatholic&  also  acquired  at  that  time  the  hereditary  right 

580  German  Catholics,  188  Mennonites,  and  to  the  succession  of  Luxemburg,  which  how- 

7,016  Jews.   The  Westerwald  mountains  cover  ever  they  sold  to  Holland  in  1889  for  about 

nearly  the  whole  N.  and  the  Taunus  moun-  $850,000.    More  liberal  institutions,  which  had 

tains  the  whole  S.  part  of  the  duohy.  The  val-  already  been  projected  and  partly  called  into 

leys  of  Nassau,  on  the  shores  of  tiie  Rhine  and  life  in  1847,  were  secured  to  the  dnohy  by  the 

Lahn,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  G^-  revolution  of  1848,  when  the  domains  of  the 

many.  Nassau  also  contains  the  famous  water-  crown  became  public  property,  and  when  the 

ing  places  Ems,  Wiesbaden,  Schwalbach,  and  upper  house  (Rerreribcmk)  was  supplanted  hy 

other  noted  mineral  springs.    Among  the  best  a  popular  legislative  assembly,  and  a  constita- 

known  wines  produced  in  Nassau  are  those  of  tion  was  promulgated.    The  subsequent  reao- 

Hochheim  (whence  tiie  general  name  of  hook),  tion  in  German  politics  gave  rise  in  Nassau  to 

Marcobrunn,  Rfldesheim,  Asmannshausen,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  radical  members  from 

above  all  those  of  Johannisberg,  the  property  the  chambers,  after  which  a  new  electoral 

of  the  Metternich  family.    The  other  pi^oducts  law  (Nov.  1851)  was  passed,  the  effect  of  which 

are  fruit,  hemp,  flax,  grain,  tobacco,  iron,  lead,  was  to  purge  it  of  the  democratic  element,  and 

copper,  and  other  minerals.  The  forests  abound  to  ^ve  a  miyority  to  the  government — ^The 

with  game  and  with  timber  and  fire  wood,  present  duke  Adolphus  was  bom  July  24, 1817, 

The  smelting  and  manu&cturing  of  metals  succeeded  his  father  William  Aug.  20,  1889L 

form  an  important  branch  of  industy.    There  and  married  in  1844  a  daughter  of  the  grand 

are  also  manufactories  of  leather,  paper,  and  duke  Michael  of  Russia,  who  died  in  1846. 

several  other  articles. — ^Nassau  is  divided  into  His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Prince  Frederio 

28  bailiwicks,  and  governed  by  a  duke,  who,  of  Anhalt-Bessau,  whom  he  married  in  1851, 

according  to  the  new  constitutions  of  1817  and  has  borne   him  William,  the  crown  prince 

1848,  is  assisted  by  a  ministry  and  by  a  cham-  (1852),  and  Prince  Francis  (1859). 
ber.    The  receipts  amounted  in  1859  to  about       NASSAU  or  Pogoy  IsLAims,  two  islands  off 

$2,000,000,  the   expenditures  to  $2,200,000,  theW.coastofSnmatra;pop.  about  1,000.  The 

and  the  public  debt  to  nearly  $5,000,000.  The  northern  island  is  situated  between  lat.  2""  82' 

federal  contingent  of  Nassau  consists  of  5,498  and  2''  52'  S.,  and  the  sou^em  between  2"*  50' 

soldiers.    The  Protestants  of  the  duchy  are  and  8^  20'  S.,  and  both  are  included  between 

subject  to  the  bishop  of  Wiesbaden,  and  the  long.  99"*  87'  and  100**  41'  £.    They  consist 

Oatholics  to  the  bishop  of  Limburg.    Capital,  of  high  steep  hills,  covered  with  timber  of 

Wiesbaden.  The  summer  residence  of  the  duke  very  large  size,  and  well  suited  for  nautical 

is  Bieberaoh. — In  Germanic  antiquity  Nassau  purposes.    The  sago  tree  constitutes  the  chief 

was  inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  Alemanni.  article  of  food.    The  natives  are  divided  into 

After  their  incorporation  with  the  Frankish  small  tribes,  each  tribe  occupying  the  banks  of 

empire  various  families  rose  into  prominence,  a  river  and  living  in  one  village, 
among  which  was  that  of  Lurenburg.    Rupert       NAST,  William,  D.I).,  an  American  clergy- 

L  of  Lurenburg  married  a  countess  of  Arn-  man,  bom  in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  about  1800. 

stein,  and  his  son  Walram  I.,  together  with  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  TtL- 

his  nephew,  first  assumed  the  titie  of  count  of  bingen  with  a  view  of  entering  the  ministry 

Nassau,  after  a  small  rural  settiement  of  that  of  the  established  church,  but  preferred  lit- 

*name,  which  is  mentioned  in  a  public  record  as  erary  pursuits,  and  after  «*aduating  became 

early  as  A.  D.  794.    Walram's  grandsons,  Wal-  connected  with  the  press.    In  1828  he  came  to 

ram  IL  and  Otho,  became  the  founders  of  the  America,  was  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  West 

Walram  and  Otho  or  Gueldrian  line.    The  Point,  and  subsequentiy  became  a  professor  in 

German  princes  of  Nassau  are  descendants  of  Kenyon  college,  Ohio.    In  1885  he  Joined  tho 

the  former,  and  the  Dutch  princes  of  Orange  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  was  soon  after 

of   the  latter,  hence  called  Nassau-Orange,  licensed  to  preach.    At  the  conference  of  the 

Walram  n.  was  the  &ther  of  Adolphus  of  Nas-  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  Oincinnati,  C, 

sau,  who  was  king  of  Germany  from  1292  to  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  German  mission 

1298.    His  grandsons  Adolphus  n.  and  John  I.  in  that  city.    This  mission  proved  very  success* 

divided  their  inheritances  into  several  branches,  M,  and  in  20  years  German  Methodist  churches 

which  were  eventually  reunited  by  Louis  n.,  have  been  established  in  almost  every  part  of 

who  died  in  1625.    His  sons  again  divided  the  the  United  States,  and  in  various  parts  of  Ger* 

country  into  several  branches,  some  of  which  many  and  Scandinavia.    Dr.  Nast  has  edited 

are  now  extinct,  while  that  of  Nassau-Weil-  the  ^*  Christian  Apologist,"  and  translated  a 

burg  is  the  more  immediate  source  of  the  pros-  large  number  of  Metiiodist  works  into  German, 

ent  line  of  dukes,  who  acquired  their  soverei^-  beside  writing  several  valuable  books  in  that 

ty  by  joining  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhme  language.    He  is  now  engaged,  in  connection 

(1806).    The  treaty  <tf  1814  restored  to  them  with  his  editorial  duties,  in  writing  a  com- 
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mentary  an  the  New  Testament  in  the  German  apricots,  and  nectarines.  From  the  coast  up- 
langnage,  parts  of  which  have  appeared.  ward  the  whol^  is  well  watered  hj  nmnerons 
KATAL,  a  British  colony  on  the  S.  E.  coast  streams  and  several  considerable  rlTers,  none 
of  Africa,  about  800  m.  N.  £.  from  British  of  which  are  navigable.  All  the  rivers  are 
Oaffiwa,  from  which  it  is  separated  bj  a  low  in  the  dry  season,  bnt  become  fiill  in  a 
thinly  inhabited  country  called  GafEhoia  Prop-  few  hours  in  rainy  weather,  and  rush  down 
er;  pop,  aceording  to  the  **Oape  A1mana6"  for  like  torrents.  Along  the  coast  the  soU  is 
1858,  106,700,  including  6,650  whites.  It  lies  sandy,  with  masses  of  erupted  rocks  and  sand- 
between  lat.  28°  and  SI**  S.  and  lon^29°  and  stone  interspersed.  The  high  lands  are  com- 
W*  K  It  is  bounded  N.  and  K  £.  by  the  posed  of  stratified  sandstone,  with  a  vein  of 
rivers  Tugela  and  Umzimyati,  which  separate  granite  running  in  a  N.  £.  direction ;  and  the 
it  from  the  country  of  the  Zooloo  Oafifres;  8.  soil  is  mostly  a  friable  loam.  The  coast  line, 
£.  by  the  Indian  ocean ;  8.  and  8.  W.  by  the  extending  from  high  water  mark  6  or  10  m.  in- 
lirer  Umzimkooloo,  which  divides  it  from  land,  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the 
Ca&ariA  IVoper ;  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  the  growth  of  cotton ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  1,000 
Eahlamba  or  I)rakenberg  mountains,  dividing  sq.  m.  of  this  district  are  capable  of  producing 
it  from  the  Orange  Biver  republic  (SeeBoxBS.)  the  most  valuable  of  the  cottons  of  America 
Its  lengtii  is  about  200  m« ;  breadth  frx>m  the  without  the  accompanying  drawback  of  a  di- 
sea  to  tne  mountains  about  100  m, ;  area,  18,000  mate  unsuited  to  the  £ngli&  constitution.  Mr. 
sq.  m.  For  police  purposes  the  colony  has  McLeod,  in  his  ^^  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa,'* 
been  divided  mto  6  districts,  8  of  which  are  in  says:  *^  The  yield  of  one  acre  having  6,000 
the  coast  division,  and  8  in  the  interior.  The  plants  on  it  averaged  2^  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per 
Settled  parts  are  divided  into  counties,  but  the  plant,  which,  when  reduced  by  the  cotton- 
region  inhabited  by  natives  only  has  not  yet  cleaning  gin,  gave  1^  lbs.  of  dean  cotton  per 
bem  so  divided.  There  are  two  towns,  Pieter-  plant.  There  are  at  the  lowest  computation 
mnitzburg,  the  capital,  and  D'Urban,  the  port,  640,000  acres  on  the  lower  or  coast  line  terrace 
beside  a  number  of  villages  scattered  over  the  of  the  colony  which  will  produce  cotton  of  this 
oalony.  Fietermaritzburg  contains  500  houses,  quality,  so  that  our  Liverpool  merchants  may 
wilh  a  white  population  of  about  1,600.  look  forward  to  a  supply  of  no  less  than  4,800,- 
DUrban  has  450  houses,  and  a  white  popula-  000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  from  one  of  tiie  smallest 
tion  of  about  1,200.  The  latter  town  stands  on  and  latest  acquired  of  our  colonies.*'  There  are 
ibt  K.  side  of  Port  Natal,  a  circular  basin  about  also  1,280,000  acres  capable  of  producing  sugar ; 
10  m.  in  drcomferenoe,  communicating  with  the  saccharine  qualities  have  been  proved  to  be 
the  sea  by  a  narrow  channeL  Its  mouth  is  ob-  stronger  than  the  Mauritian  sugars,  and  not  sur- 
stracted  by  a  sand  bar,  which  since  recent  im-  passed  by  the  best  Trinidad.  The  virgin  soil  is 
provements  admits  vessels  drawing  from  15  to  said  to  yield  8  to  4  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  Natal 
20  fi^t  of  water ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  promises  to  prove  very  rich  in  mineral  resources, 
depth  is  capable  of  being  further  increased. —  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  copper, 
Ilie  country  rises  from  the  sea  coast  in  a  series  tin,  and  lead  have  been  discovered.  Cotd  is 
of  terraces  to  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  also  found,  but  it  is  not  of  a  very  good  ouality. 
feet,  and  presents  many  varieties  of  climate,  The  hippopotamus,  crocodile,  leopard,  hysena, 
son,  and  scenery.  Along  the  Indian  ocean  is  elephant,  buffalo,  and  eland,  several  varieties  of 
A  belt  of  undulating  or  mlly  land  about  15  m.  antelope,  and  snakes,  are  all  found  in  different 
broad,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  indigo,  and  al-  parts  of  the  country. — ^The  white  population 
most  every  other  tropical  plant,  together  with  comprises  about  8,400  of  British  and  2,800  of 
the  mulbeiry,  olive,  vine,  oats,  beans,  potatoes,  Dutch  descent,  and  a  small  German  settiement 
snd  Indian  com,  joid  diversified  with  occasion-  of  about  850  on  the  banks  of  the  Umgem.  The 
al  tracts  of  foreet.  Succeeding  this  belt  is  a  colored  population  are  Zooloos,  of  the  same 
higher  tract  displaying  the  productions  of  a  famUy  as  the  Catttea.  They  are  a  pastoral 
temperate  climate;  still  farther  inland  is  a  people,  and  disinclined  to  agricultural  labor; 
fine  grazing  district,  and  back  of  this  a  sue-  they  are  as  noted  fo^  their  honesty  as  the 
ceasiou  of  hills  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Oaffires  are  for  their  cattle-stealing  propensities. 
Kahlamba  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  The  recorder  of  Natal  states,  in  1859,  tbatcolo- 
fike  a  wall  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  nial  history  presents  no  instance  of  6,000  to 
nearly  4^000  feet  above  the  country  at  their  7,000  colonists  living  in  such  security  amid 
Ittse.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  100,000  aborigines.  Agriculture  is  progress- 
healthfoL  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  coast  the  ing,  and  in  1859  there  were  about  50,000  acres 
weather  is  warm,  tiie  average  temperature  be-  under  cultivation,  producing  upward  of  600,000 
iDg  about  74°  in  summer  and  68°  in  winter;  bushels  of  Indisji  com.  There  were  in  1859 
bat  in  the  elevated  districts  it  is  much  cooler.  7  sugar  mills  of  great  power  in  operation.  The 
Hie  rainy  season  continues  from  March  to  the  exports  amounted  to  £15,000  in  1850,  £20,000 
end  of  September,  during  which  violent  thun-  in  1852,  £45,000  in  1855,  £78,000  in  1857, 
der  storms  are  frequent.  The  grazing  coun-  £91,000  in  1858,  and  £100,000  in  1859.  They 
tiy  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  include  beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  grain,  fiour, 
«&d  other  cereals  of  the  temperate  regions,  butter,  wool,  arrowroot,  ivoVy,  &c.  The  im- 
aod  excellent  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  peaches,  ports  in  1856  amounted  to  £102,518,  a  consid- 
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erable  proportion  of  which  was  maohinerj  for  their  wsj  aoroas  the  Qaathlamba  range.  In 
the  mannfactnre  of  sngar  and  flonr. — ^In  1865  1840  so  many  of  these  people  had  arrived  in 
there  were  81  sohoolS)  attended  by  1,295  Katal  that  it  was  estimated  there  were  600 
scholars,  supported  or  assisted  by  goTemment.  men  among  them  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
A  superintendent  of  education  was  appointed  They  founded  Pietermaritzburg  with  a  view  to 
in  1859,  and  £2,022  was  voted  for  educational  make  it  the  capital  of  their  settlement,  which 
purposes  in  1860.  There  are  several  schools  theyoalledtherepublioof  Natal,  and  delegated 
under  the  care  of  missionaries,  and  some  excel-  the  necessary  powers  of  government  to  a  council 
lent  ones  both  for  Europeans  and  natives  es-  of  24  with  a  president  at  their  head.  The  men 
tablished  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  enrolled  as  a 
bishop ;  £5,000  per  annum  is  set  apart  from  militia  subject  to  uie  council  When  the  Eng- 
the  revenue  for  the  education  of  the  natives,  lish  government,  in  1845,^eclared  their  sov- 
There  are  public  libraries  and  mechanics*  insti-  ereignty  to  extend  over  Natal,  and  sent  a  miH- 
tutes  at  Pietermaritzburg  and  D^Urban.  There  tary  expedition  to  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
is  a  handsome  cathedral  at  the  capital,  a  large  try,  after  some  resistance  the  more  resolute  of 
church  at  D'Urban,  and  several  churches  at  the  emigrants,  under  Pretorius  their  leader, 
other  places,  belonging  to  various  denomi-  abandoned  the  territory  rather  than  live  under 
nations.  There  is  al^  a  Roman  Oatholio  the  British  rule,  in  which  they  had  lost  all  con- 
bishop.  The  American  mission  is  composed  fidenoe  in  consequence  of  inconsiderate  inter- 
chiefly  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  ference  with  their  titles  to  lands. — See  ^'  Ten 
ministers;  and  there  are  about  10  stations  in  Weeks  in  Natal,''  by  John  William  Colenso, 
diflferent  places. — ^Natal  has  a  lieutenant-gov*  bishop  of  the  diocese  (Oambridge,  1858) ;  Mo- 
emor  (in  1860,  John  Scott),  under  the  general  Leod's  '^  Travels  in  Eastern  Africa"  (London, 
control  of  the  governor  of  the  Gape  of  Good  1860) ;  and  ^^The  Oolony  of  Natal,"  by  Robert 
Hope.  The  revenue  in  1855  was  £84,050,  and  James  Mann,  M.D.  (London,  I860), 
the  expenditures  £88,895.  There  is  a  council  NATCHEZ,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Adams 
composed  of  4  chief  officers,  and  12  members  co.,  Miss.,  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
who  are  elected  by  the  i>eople.  The  qualiflcar  sissippi  river,  280  m.  by  water  above  New 
tion  for  voters  is  the  possession  of  freehold  Orleans,  in  lat.  81"*  84'  N.,  long.  91"  25'  W. ; 

Eroperty  worth  £50,  or  the  occupation  of  a  pop.  in  1860,  6,616.  It  is  built  on  the  summit 
ouse  or  land  at  a  rent  of  £10  a  year;  all  voters  of  a  bluff,  150  feet  above  the  water,  and  on 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  Roman-Dutch  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  foot  of 
law  is  in  force,  but  trial  by  jtiry,  both  in  crim-  the  hill  and  the  river.  The  latter  portion  of 
inaJ  and  civil  cases,  has  been  introduced.  A  the  city,  called  Natchez  Landing  or  Natchez- 
constitutiouid  charter  was  promulgated  for  the  under-the-Hill,  was  formerly  notorious  for 
colony  in  1859,  similar  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  crime  and  Ucentiousness,  but  has  since  re- 
Gk>od  Hope,  and  mxmicipal  institutions  were  at  deemed  its  reputation.  It  communicates  with 
the  same  time  granted  to  the  nrincipal  towns,  the  upper  quarters  by  broad  and  well  graded 
— ^The  Portuguese  discovered  uie  coast  of  Natal  roads.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  regular, 
on  Christmas  day,  1498,  and  named  it  in  honor  lighted  with  gas,  generally  gravelled  in  the 
of  the  day.  It  was  visited  and  favorably  re-  roadway,  and  lined  with  shade  trees.  The 
ported  upon,  toward  the  close  of  the  l7th  cen-  houses  are  principally  of  brick,  and  the  private 
tury,  by  Dampier,  Woodes  Rogers,  and  several  residences  are  adorned  with  gardens.  The 
Dutch  navigators.  Subsequently  a  Dutch  ex-  brow  of  the  bluff  along  the  whole  front  of 
pedition  purchased  the  territory  from  somenar  the  city  is  occupied  by  a  park.  There  are  8 
tive  chiefiL  Its  actual  colonization,  however,  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  1 
was  not  projected  till  1828.  In  that  year  Mr.  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Oath- 
Thomson,  a  merchant  of  Cape  Town,  and  olio),  a  court  house  and  gaol,  a  city  hospital,  a 
lieuts.  Farewell  and  Eing  of  the  English  navy,  U.  S.  marine  hospital,  and  a  number  of  good 
in  the  course  of  a  trading  voyage  to  the  E.  coast  schools.  The  Natchez  institute,  supported  by 
of  Africa,  put  into  Natal  harbor.  In  1824  a  municipal  tax,  comprises  a  primary  depart- 
lieut.  Farewell,  having  visited  it  again,  ob-  ment,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  high  school;  it 
tained  from  the  king  of  the  Zooloos,  who  had  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  15  teach- 
oonquered  the  countoy,  a  grant  of  land  around  ers,  and  has  616  pupils.  Two  daily  newspapers 
Port  Natal,  where  he  hoisted  the  British  flag  are  published  in  the  city.  In  the  vicinity  are 
and  took  possession.  In  1884,  in  consequence  the  seats  of  many  wealthy  families.  The  busi- 
of  an  application  to  the  governor  of  the  Cape  ness  of  Natchez  is  mainly  in  cotton,  which  is 
of  Gooa  Hope  from  the  ZoolooUng  for  a  white  brought  to  this  market  from  the  a^ioining 
settlement  to  be  formed  at  Natal,  a  few  emi-  counties,  and  in  the  supply  of  provisions  and 
grants  proceeded  from  that  colony.  In  1885  implements  for  the  neighboring  plantations, 
we  American  nussionaries  commenced  opera-  Daily  steam  packets  communicate  with  New 
tions  in  the  territory;  but  nothing  was  done  Orleans,  Yicksbui^,  and  Memphis,  and  a  stage 
on  a  large  scale  till  about  1888,  when  tke  emi-  line  connects  at  firookhaven  with  the  New 
grant  Dutch  fiGirmers  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Orleans  and  Jackson  great  northern  railroad, 
the  British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony  ascended  The  climate  of  Natchez  is  pleasant  and  salu- 
to  the  sources  of  the  Orange  river,  and  found  brious.     The  winters  are  temperate^  though 
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TariaUe,  and  the  summers  aie  long  and  eqnable.  rated  with  the  Ohickasaws  and  ICnakogees,  and 

The  thennometer  seldom  rises  above  90''.-— The  others  fled  ftirtlier  west    Thus  perished  the  na- 

site  of  Natchez  was  selected  by  a  party  sent  by  tion  of  the  Natchez,  which  is  chiefly  indebted 

Lemoine  d'lberrille  in  1700  as  the  diief  place  to  CMteaabriand*s  Les  Natxihm  for  the  interest 

of  a  nnmber  of  proposed  settlements  in  the  connected  with  its  fete, 

lower  IGssisrippi  territory,  and  the  name  of  NATGHTTOOHES,  a  N.  W.  parish  of  La.. 


Bosalie  was  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  count-  interse<^|d  by  Red  river  and  bonnded  £.  by  a 
ess  of  Pontchartrain,  whose  hnsband  had  been  branoh^Uine  bayon :  area,  2,260  sq,  m. ;  pop. 
one  of  Iberville^s  patrons.    No  settlement  was  in  1868,  18,798,  of  whom  7,670  were  uaves. 
made  however  nntil  1716,  when  Lemoine  de  It  has  a  level  surface  and  fertile  soil,  especially 
Kenville,  Iberville^s  brother,  built  Fort  Rosa-  near  the  rivers.     The  chief  productions  in 
Be  on  Natchez  bluff.    In  November,  1729,  the  1850  were  15,674  bales  of  cotton  and  894,011 
ftrt  and  adjacent  settlements  were  destroyed  bushels  of  Indian  com.    It  contained  4  saw 
by  &e  Natchez  Indians  and  the  inhabitants  mills  and  1  tannery,  and  in  1858  18  chnrches. 
massacred ;  but  a  f&w  months  later  a  force  of  Bed  river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  through 
French  and  Indian  allies  drove  out  the  Natchez  the  parish. — ^NATomrooHBe,  the  ci^ital,  is  situ- 
and  rebuilt  ^e  fort,  which  continned  to  be  a  ated  on  Bed  river  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  about 
P^ench  military  and  trading  post  until  it  pass-  500  m.  by  water  from  New  (h'leans;  pop.  in 
ed  Into  the  bands  of  Great  Britain  by  the  1850, 1,261.    It  has  an  active  commerce,  and 
treaty  of  1768.    It  was  now  called  Fort  Pan-  contains  a  U.  8.  limd  office, 
mure.    In  1779  it  was  occupied  by  the  Span-  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  AS8EMBLT, 
iards,  who  kept  possession  of  it  until  Mftfch,  the  2d  of  the  great  representative  bodies  which 
1798,  althoudEi  by  the  treaty  of  1788  it  was  governed  France  durmg  the  revolution.    It  sat 
ri^tlnlly  indnded  in  the  territory  of  the  Unit-  from  Oct.  1,  1791,  to  Bept  21, 1792,  and  was 
€d  8tate&     In  April,  1798,  the  territory  of  preceded  by  Ihe  constituent  assembly  and  fol- 
MisEiasippi  was  created  by  act  of  congress,  and  lowed  by  the  national  convention.    Its  com- 
Natchez  became  its  capital.    In  1820  the  seat  position  was  completely  democratia    It  em- 
o€  government  was  removed  to  Jackson.    In  braced  no  partisans  of  absolutism  and  privilege, 
1840  a  large  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ruins  but  it  had  three  parties,  tiie  right,  centre,  ana 
by  a  tornado.  left.    The  right  were  strict  constitutionalists, 
NATCHEZ,  a  tribe  of  Indians  once  residing  led  by  Dumas,  Bamond,  Vaublanc,  Beugnot, 
ia  the  western  part  of  Mississippi,  near  the  bank  and  others,  and  supported  by  the  haurgeoiiie 
of  tiie  river  of  that  name.    Each  of  their  vil-  and  the  club  of  the  FeuiUants.    The  left  were 
hges  had  a  sacred  building,  somethnes  dignified  the  Girondists,  who  were  di^Msed  to  defend 
by  the  title  of  temple,  in  which  were  placed  the  revolutionary  movement  in  everyway,  un- 
the  fetiches  of  the  tribe  and  the  bones  of  the  like  the  right,  who  would  only  defend  it  by  the 
dead ;  it  also  contained  an  altar  upon  which  laws ;  their  principal  orator  was  Brissot,  and 
bomed  a  perpetual  fire.    Near  by  was  the  hut  their  main  reliance  the  populace.    The  centre 
of  the  chie^  who  derived  his  descent  from  the  was  attached  to  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
san^  and  around  it  were  the  cabins  of  the  inclined  to  moderation.     It  was  soon,  how- 
people,  over  whom  he  ruled  with  almost  abso-  ever,  identified  with  the  left,  which  obtained  the 
lute  anthority.    Whenever  a  great  chief  died,  control  of  the  assembly,  and  in  March,  1792, 
a  number  of  persons  of  the  same  age  were  succeeded  in  forcing  Louis  XYI.  to  accept 
stranded  to  accompany  him  in  his  journey  to  a  Girondist  ministry.     They  passed  decrees 
the  other  world.    The  nation  was  also  divided  against  the  emigrants  and  the  priests  who  re- 
into  nobles  and  plebeians.    Except  in  these  par-  fused  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  constitution,  and 
ticularB,  and  the  peculiarity  of  their  language,  obtained  a  declaration  of  war  against  Austria; 
there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  but  as  Louis  could  not  concuer  his  dislike  to 
other  tribea    Historical  research  fiEuls  to  con-  them,  their  ministry  was  oisnussed  in  June 
firm  the  traditionary  account  of  their  greatness,  and  succeeded  by  one  formed  from  the  Feull- 
the  degree  of  their  civilization,  and  tiieir  end-  lants.   The  populace  sided  with  the  Girondists; 
^ration  fitmi  the  south.    The  French  in  that  and  on  June  20  a  mob  of  80,000  persons,  after 
region  gradually  encroached  on  them,  and,  presenting  a  threatening  petition  to  the  assem- 
initated  at  last  by  their  demands,  the  Natchez  bly  and  upbraiding  it  with  the  disasters  of 
rose  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  1729,  and  the  republican  arms,  invaded  the  Tuileries  and 
smrdered  every  Frendunan  in  the  colony.  But  subjected  the  king  to  various  insults.    On  July 
while  r^ioicing  in  their  success,  they  were  at-  6  ^e  assembly  declared  the  country  in  danger, 
tacked,  Jan.  88, 1780,  by  the  CAioctaws  under  the  citizens  armed  themselves,  a  camp  was 
Le  Snenr,  and  a  few  days  later  Soubois  at  the  formed  at  Soissons,  and  the  revolutione^  en- 
head  of  the  French  troops  completed  the  work  thusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  pitch.    On  Aug. 
of  deetraction.     Fart  of  the  tribe  escaped  10  the  mob  attacked  the  Tuileries,  and  the 
aezoes  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  vicinity  of  memorable  confiict  ensued  with  tiie  Swiss 
SatchitCNshes,  but  ^eir  fortress  could  not  long  guard,  who  maintained  a  brave  defence  until 
withstand  the  force  sent  against  it.    The  chief  Louis  ordered  them  to  cease  firing,  when  the 
aad  over  4/00  of  the  tribe  were  taken  prisoners  exasperated  insurgents  put  them  to  the  sword, 
od  B^d  ae  slaves,  while  some  were  incorpo-  In  the  mean  time  the  sing  had  gone  to  the 
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l^ffisladye  chamber,  where  the  assembler  re-  leal  geology;  to  people  the  waters,  the  land, 
Bolyed  npon  his  snspenBion,  and  committed  and  the  air  with  diverse,  strange,  and  often  gi- 
him  to  the  Lnxembourg,  whence  the  commune  gantic  forms ;  to  clothe  its  surface  with  the 
transferred  him  to  the  Temple.  Bojalty  was  rich  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  and  other 
now  virtually  at  an  end,  though  the  idng^s  trial  floras ;  to  watch  the  gradual  introduction  of 
did  not  take  place  until  the  meeting  of  the  mammals  and  the  preparation  of  the  earth  for 
national  convention,  which  the  assonbly  had  the  appearance  of  man,  the  highest  of  created 
resolved  to  call  together.  The  Gir^ltist  min-  things  on  this  planet;  and  to  recognize  in  all 
istry  was  restored,  and  the  arbitrary  period  of  this  the  carrying  out  of  a  premeditated  plan, 
the  revolution  was  inaugurated  by  the  suprem-  Whether  this  living  nature  has  been  the  result 
acy  of  the  commune  over  the  representative  of  a  succession  of  distinct  creative  acta,  as  has 
assembly,  and  the  massacre  (Sept  2,  8,  and  been  until  recently  believed  by  most  natural- 
^  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Oarmes,  Abbaye,  Ists,  or  whether,  as  Darwin  maintains,  all  liv- 
Uonciergerie,  Force,  &c.  ing  things  have  been  evolved  by  natural  causes 
NATIONS,  Law  of.  See  Law  ov  Natiohs.  from  a  few  primordial  types  introduced  by  the 
NATRON.  See  Soda.  single  primary  creative  act,  the  grand  panora- 
NATURAL  BRIDGK  See  Bbidos,  Natu-  ma  of  animated  nature  in  either  case  suggests 
^^^^'  „  ^  ^^^  mind  the  idea  of  a  plan  foreseen  from 
NATURAL  HISTORY,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  beginning,  and  executed  determinately  and 
the  history  of  xmiversal  nature  or  of  all  natural  intelligently.  The  study  of  natural  history  has 
objects,  their  qualities  and  forces,  their  laws  engaged  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  from 
of  existence,  their  origin  (as  far  as  possible),  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  the  present  day;  among 
and  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other  and  to  others  Pliny,  Bacon,  linnffius,  Buffon,  Ou- 
man.  The  study  of  the  physical  forces  of  na-  vier,  Humboldt,  and  Agassiz.  It  has  now  as- 
ture,  however,  has  been  separated  into  dis-  sumed  a  place  in  our  courses  of  instruction,  and 
tinct  branches  of  science,  under  the  names  of  its  teachings  have  important  relations  not  only 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  &c. ;  to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral,  lesUietic, 
leaving  for  natural  history  proper  the  inves-  and  material  interests  of  a  community.  Its 
tigation  of  the  structure,  properties,  and  uses  successM  cultivation  requires  a  knowledge  of 
of  the  inanimate  bodies  called  minerals,  and  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  optics,  and  other  di- 
the  various  kinds  of  living  things,  both  animal  visions  of  physics,  and  the  higher  departments 
and  vegetable,  including  their  description,  col-  enter  boldly  the  redm  of  metaphysics ;  indeed, 
lection,  preservation,  determination,  and  ar-  there  is  hardly  a  branch  of  human  knowledge 
rangement  in  a  natural  series,  and  embracing  as  which  will  not  find  occasion  for  its  employ- 
principal  divisions  zoology,  botany,  and  miner-  ment  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  Its 
alogy.  For  details  on  tiaese  divisions,  see  the  objects  are  infinitely  diversified,  and  their  num- 
articlesAmMAL, Botany, OompabativbAnato-  ber  inexhaustible;  no  one  need  fear  lest  he 
2CT,  Geology,  ItosBALOoY,  Physiology,  Zooi.0-  meet  with  no  portion  of  its  broad  donuun  un- 
GY,  and  the  various  animal  and  vegetable  classes  cultivated,  for  the  field  is  immense  and  the 
in  tiieir  respective  order.  It  is  principally  a  laborers  comparatively  few ;  the  objects  are 
science  of  observation,  its  phenomena  being  ^nei^y  beautifid,  and  their  interesting  rela- 
beyond  the  control  of  expenment ;  by  observ-  tions  always  present,  ever  increasing,  and  never 
ing  the  same  objects  in  the  various  positions  wearisome  and  unprofitable.  The  descriptions 
and  relations  in  which  -they  occur  in  nature,  of  nature  sparkle  like  gems  in  the  languages 
the  naturalist  by  degrees  arrives  at  a  knowl-  of  all  nations,  in  poetry  sacred  and  profiuae, 
edge  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  ancient  and  modem ;  tiie  most  beautiful  and 
phenomena  and  conditions  of  existence,  and  instructive  teachings  of  the  Bible,  perceptible 
will  finally  be  able  to  make  out  a  natural  clas-  even  to  childish  comprehension,  are  illustrated 
sifioation  in  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  by  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
At  present  natural  history  is  littie  more  than  a  Beauty  of  form,  proportion,  and  color,  grace 
grand  catalogue  of  nature's  works,  with  here  of  movement,  the  sweetest  sounds,  the  most 
and  there  a  satisfactory  division  founded  on  delicious  odors  and  savors,  the  most  enchant- 
permanent  and  essential  dharacters ;  the  pres-  ing  landscapes,  and  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
ent  systems  of  classification  are  dictionaries,  the  world  about  us,  can  only  be  known  in  per- 
as  it  were,  in  which  from  the  known  proper-  fection  in  ihe  works  of  nature ;  punting,  sculp- 
ties  of  the  objects  we  seek  to  discover  their  ture,  architecture,  and  domestic  adornment 
names,  instead  of  being,  as  in  ordinary  lexicons,  borrow  tiieir  choicest  ornaments  from  nature^s 
directed  by  the  names  to  the  properties.  The  portfolio,  and  are  successful  only  so  far  as  they 
aim  of  natural  history  is  to  take  the  earth  imitate  her  beauty.  The  importance  of  the 
when  it  was  without  form  and  void ;  to  notice  study  of  natural  history  in  a  utilitarian  point 
the  consolidation  of  its  crust,  with  its  strata  of  view,  especially  of  the  departments  of  min- 
of  igneous  origin,  its  layers  of  deposition  from  eraloffy  and  geology,  can  hardly  be  overesti- 
ocean  and  fresh  water,  its  volcanic  outpourings,  mated  in  a  countiy  which  contains  such  vast 
its  upheaval  of  mountains,  its  subsidence  of  supplies  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  silver,  gold, 
ocean  fioors,  its  modification  by  fiood  and  gla-  salt,  coal  oil,  and  other  mineral  resources  as 
cier,  and  the  other  grand  phenomena  of  phys-  America;  not  only  Jiat  they  may  be  obtained 
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in  the  mort  eoonomical  manner  where  they  that  energies  or  forces  are  coSztensiTe  with 
ezistf  but  to  prevent  the  nseless  ontlaj'of  cap-  material  masses ;  and  that  neither  can  nor  does, 
ital  where,  according  to  well  ascertained  laws,  in  the  nniverse  as  revealed  through  our  senses, 
thej  should  not  be  looked  for.  In  agriculture,  ever  exist  apart  from  the  presence  of  the  o^er. 
engineering,  draining,  the  sinking  of  wells,  the  Faradaj  has  recently  given  the  key  to  the  most 
introduction  of  new  plants  and  animals  usefbl  exact  physical  conception  now  existing  on  this 
in  the  domestic  and  ornamental  arts,  and  other  point,  when  he  treats  of  the  ^^  forces  in  mat- 
plans  and  processes  upon  which  the  prosperity,  ter."  These  forces,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  are 
healthfhlness,  and  even  the  settlement  of  large  all  susceptible  of  being  grouped  under  4  spe- 
tracts  of  country  depend,  indispensable  aid  is  cies — ^the  mechanical,  physicaL  chemical,  and 
derived  from  natural  history.  Agriculture  is  vital.  Phenomena  due  to  the  nrst  two  classes 
admitted  to  be  the  great  and  unfailing  source  belong  to  natural  philosophy.  The  recognized 
of  national  wealth,  and  has  been  defined  as  primitive  physical  forces  are  those  of  molecu- 
"  natural  history  applied ;  geology,  botany,  and  lar  repulsion,  cohesion,  gravitation,  light,  actin- 
xoology  are  its  basis,  and  in  proportion  as  ism,  magnetic  and  electrical  forces,  and  heat, 
these  are  understood,  wiU  there  be  success."  From  the  first  two  of  these,  modified  by  affin- 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT,  a  name  now  ity,  result  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  diffh- 
very  generally  given  to  that  familiar  aggrega-  sion,  and  osmose.  Physical  as  well  as  me- 
tion  of  at  least  10  separate  branches  of  natural  chanical  phenomena  and  laws  run  through  and 
science,  the  common  characteristic  of  which  is  help  to  constitute  astronomy,  the  various 
that  ihej  treat  of  the  properties,  and  the  laws  sciences  relating  to  the  earth,  physiology,  dec. 
of  tiie  phenomena,  of  bodies  considered  in  the  The  several  departments  of  natural  philoso- 
masB,  or  as  bodies  and  not  as  substances,  phy,  and  most  of  the  separate  physical  agen- 
Chemistry,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  bodies  cies^  will  be  found  treated  under  the  appro- 
as  substances,  or  in  reference  to  their  nature  priate  titles. 

and  oompodtion.  The  term  is  in  itself  vague  NATUBALIZATIOK,  the  act  of  investing 
and  iUnohoeen ;  but  its  objects  and  limits  are  an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
perfectly  defined.  It  evidently  originated  in  the  native-bom  citizen  or  subject.  It  is  of  two 
modem  dividing  into  distinct  sciences  of  a  body  kinds,  collective  and  personal.  A  collective 
of  knowledge,  most  of  which,  except  the  math-  naturalization  takes  place  when  a  country  or 
ematics,  at  one  time  passed  under  the  name  state  is  incorporated  in  another  country  by 
of  philosophy.  It  was  at  first  the  name  of  the  gift,  cession,  or  conquest  Thus,  when  £ng- 
seienoe  of  the  material  universe,  as  distinguish-  land  and  Scotland  were  formed  into  one  king- 
ed from  mental  science,  or  metaphysics.  More  dom  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  was  de- 
reeently,  the  separation  of  the  science  of  or-  dared  by  the  4th  section  of  the  act  of  union 
ganized  from  that  of  unorganized  matter  has  that  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom  possessed 
tsken  from  it  the  subject  of  physiology.  £x-  thereafUM*  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
duding,  further,  chemistry,  and  the  derivative  tages  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  either  king- 
setences,  as  geology,  &c.,  that  which  remains,  dom  ;  and  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by 
and  which  is  now  understood  as  coming  under  France  to  the  United  States  in  1808,  it  was 
the  term  natural  philosophy,  is  the  codrdina-  provided  by  the  8d  article  of  the  treatv  that 
ti<Hi  of  two  general  subjects,  mechanics  and  its  Inhabitants  should  be  entitled  to  all  the 
physics.  For  the  three  brandies  of  the  former  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
of  these,  and  its  rdations  to  other  sciences,  see  States ;  and  a  similar  effect  took  place  when 
ICBCHAinGs.  The  recognized  direct  branches  the  republic  of  Texas  was  annexed  to  and 
of  physics  are  T :  somatology,  treating  of  the  formed  into  one  of  the  states  of  the  American 
properties  and  strictly  molecular  phenomena  Union.  There  have  been  instanees,  moreover, 
of  iMdies,  acoustics,  optics,  magnetism,  electri-  where  nations  have  conferred  generally  upon 
city,  thermotics,  or  heat,  and  meteorology,  the  subjects  of  other  nations  all  the  rights  en- 
Mechanics  includes  the  cases  of  the  action  of  Joyed  by  their  own  subjects.  Such  a  privilege 
forces  on  masses,  from  without  them ;  physics,  was  conceded  by  France  to  Spain  by  tne  Bour- 
&oee  of  the  action  on  masses  of  forces  which  bon  ilnmily  compact  of  1761 ;  and  formerly  in 
are  molecular,  or  which  modify  the  physical  France  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  had  by  treaty 
condition  of  the  bodies  themselves.  Thus,  aJl  stipulations  the  rights  of  natives.  Personal 
these  10  branches  of  science  have  to  do  with  naturalization  is  where  the  privileges  of  a  sub- 
entities  of  two  sorts :  material  masses  (with-  ject  or  citizen  are  conferred  upon  an  Individ- 
out  reference  either  to  composition  or  to  life),  ual  by  the  license  or  letters  patent  of  a  sov- 
and  forces.  A  material  mass  is  that  which  ereign  or  the  act  of  a  legislative  body,  or  are 
has  extension,  impenetrability,  and  inertia,  and  obtained  by  the  individual  himself  under  a 
hence  also  ponderability.  A  force  is  any  general  law  upon  his  complying  with  certain 
energy  or  cause  capable  of  moving  or  in  any  conditions  prescribed  by  the  law. — ^The  pra/3- 
way  <*TmTigiTig  such  material  mass.  Thus,  in  a  tice  of  naturalizing  foreigners  existed  among 
true  philosophy,  the  old  definitions  of  masses  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  is  found  in  the  rudest 
and  agents,  as  being  ponderable  and  imponder-  forms  of  human  society.  The  North  American 
able  matters,  are  abandoned.  Imponderables  Indians  frequently  adopted  Europeans,  and 
are  mere  negations.  But  all  observation  shows  more  frequently  members  of  other  tribes  taken 
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in  war.  Oarver,  the  trayeller,  while  dwdling  man  olti£ens ;  and  as  that  empire  embristoed 
with  the  Nandowassies  in  1766,  was  admitted  the  civilized  world,  there  could  be  few  or  no 
a  member  of  the  tribe,  and  eleyated  to  the  rank  instances  thereafter  of  personal  naturalization, 
of  chiefl  In  Athens,  hj  the  laws  of  Solon,  none  — ^llie  mode  of  obtaining  naturalization,  and 
but  those  who  were  banished  from  their  coun-  the  conditions  upon  which  it  will  be  granted, 
trj  for  ever,  and  had  taken  up  their  permanent  differ  in  different  countries.  In  the  Unitea 
abode  with  their  fsonilies  there  with  the  design  States  the  power  of  conferring  it  is  exclusively 
of  practising  a  trade  or  profession,  could  be  vested  in  the  confederated  sovereignty  of  the 
enrolled  on  the  list  of  citizens.  Afterward,  states.  This  power  has  been  sometimes  exer- 
however,  citizenship  was  conferred  upon  for-  cised  by  a  collective  naturalization,  in  cases 
eigners  eminent  for  their  virtue  or  talents,  where  foreign  territory  has  been  acquired  and 
but  was  deemed  so  great  a  distinction ' that  in  respect  to  certain  Indian  tribes;  but  the 
the  proposal  had  to  be  canvassed  at  two  as-  mode  in  which  individuals  obtain  it  on  their 
semblies  of  tiie  people.  If  approved  of  at  the  own  ap^ication  is  regulated  by  acts  of  oon- 
first,  it  had  to  be  ratified  at  the  second  by  a  gross.  The  policy  of  this  country,  upon  the 
vote  of  at  least  6,000  citizens.  The  voting  was  subject,  which  is  characterized  by  a  desire  to 
by  balloting  with  pebbles  at  the  dose  of  the  admit  all  foreigners  of  good  character  to  a  ftill 
assembly,  and  if  favorable  the  name  was  in-  participation  in  all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  our 
scribed  upon  the  reg^ter  of  the  tribes,  and  the  own  citizens,  after  a  period  of  probation  soffi- 
cause  for  which  the  privilege  was  conferred  ciently  long  to  enable  them  to  become  acquaint- 
was  specified  in  a  decree,  whidi  any  citizen  was  ed  with  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  impugn  if  insufficient.  Sometimes  traced  back  to  an  early  period  of  our  colonial 
the  right  was  granted  to  the  ii^abitants  col-  history.  It  was  not  derived,  like  many  of  our 
lectively  of  another  state,  by  which  all  who  laws,  from  the  enactments  or  the  example  of 
crossed  over  into  Attica  became  thereupon  cit-  Great  Britain,  but  grew  out  of  the  neceadties 
izens.  This  naturalization  conferred-  every  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  coun- 
civil  and  political  privilege  except  that  of  hold-  try.  At  the  period  when  the  colonies  were 
ing  the  office  of  archon  or  priest,  and  in  the  founded,  the  policy  of  England  for  more  than 
early  stages  of  the  repubUo  was  but  rarely  a  century  had  been  hostile  to  conferring  politi- 
granted  even  to  requite  the  most  signal  ser-  cal  privileges  upon  foreigners;  and  so  illiberal 
vices,  as  it  was  esteemed  the  most  splendid  was  its  course  in  this  respect  through  the  whole 
distinction  which  the  state  could  bestow,  and  period  of  our  colonial  history,  that  one  of  tiie 
one  which  the  greatest  merit  could  scarcely  acts  of  t^anny  cluuved  upon  Qeorge  IIL  in 
expect  to  receive.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  declaration  of  independence  was,  that  he 
it  was  more  common,  and  Isocrates  laments  had  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
the  &cility  with  which  the  state  threw  away  the  states  by  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  nat- 
its  nobility  upon  strangers.  When  the  number  uralization  of  foreigners,  and  by  refnmng  to 
of  citizens  had  greatly  diminished  by  war,  the  pass  otiiers  to  encourage  their  migration  hi&er. 
loss  was  supplied  by  the  naturalization  of  The  only  mode  by  which  a  foreigner  in  England 
aliens,  large  bodies  of  whom  resided  at  Athens  could  obtain  naturalization  investing  him  with 
engaged  in  commercial  and  mechanical  pur-  all  the  rights  of  a  subject  was  by  act  of  parMa- 
suits.  This  was  done  after  the  battie  of  Ohsd-  ment.  He  could  obtain  letters  of  denization  by 
ronea ;  and  when  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Syr-  the  king's  special  license,  which  was  granted 
acuse  had  nearly  depopulated  the  state,  the  with  certain  restrictions.  In  the  7th  year  of  the 
deficiency  of  citizens  was  made  up  by  an  ex-  reign  of  Queen  Anne  an  act  was  passed  for 
tensive  naturalization  of  forei^ers.  This  was  naturalizing  foreign  Protestants,  by  which  per- 
done  by  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  deme  sons  of  this  class  could  be  admitted  to  all  the 
(township  or  ward)  at  its  public  meetings,  rights  of  subjects  upon  receiving  the  sacra- 
after  which  the  name  was  inscribed  upon  the  ment  and  taking  the  oaths  of  abjuration  and 
lexiarchic  register  or  roll  of  the  qualified  citi-  allegiance ;  but  it  was  repealed  in  the  short 
zens  of  the  deme  kept  by  the  demarch.  Per-  space  of  8  years.  Hie  rights  of  foreigners  set- 
haps  no  state  in  proportion  to  its  population  tied  in  the  colonies  were  in  a  very  precarious 
ever  naturalized  so  many  aliens. — ^In  Bome,  state.  By  the  law  of  England  they  could 
during  the  republic,  citizenship  was  conferred  neither  hold  nor  transmit  real  property,  nor 
by  a  vote  of  the  senate  upon  aliens  who  had  exercise  any  political  rights ;  and  by  tiie  navi-> 
rendered  eminent  services  to  the  state,  of  which  gation  act,  unless  they  were  naturalized  or 
several  striking  examples  are  mentioned  by  made  firee  denizens  by  the  king^s  letters  patent^ 
the  Roman  historians.  After  the  social  or-  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  in  any  of  the 
Marsic  war,  90  B.  C,  the  right  was  extended  to  colonies  the  occupation  of  a  merchant  or  a  fiio- 
all  the  people  of  Itahr.  Under  the  emperors,  tor.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things  and  encour- 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  (Garacalla),  age  immigration,  the  colonial  legislatures  ex- 
foreigners  petitioning  for  citizenship  were  nat-  ercised  the  right  of  passing  naturdization  laws. 
\uralized  by  an  imperial  decree;  but  under  a  Maryland  was  the  first  colony  that  took  tiiia 
constitution  promulgated  by  Antoninus  all  course.  In  1666  she  enacted  a  law  for  the  nat- 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces  uralization  of  the  Dutch  from  Gape  Henlopen, 
comprising  the  empire  became  thereafter  Bo-  and  the  £*rendb  Protestant  refugees  who  nad 
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settled  in  the  oolony^  and  oontiniied  to  imms  niststo English  indnstiy and  niiraing  a  dispodtion 

hiwB  for  the  natoraMzation  of  aliens  to  the  time  to  rebellion.    In  1716  the  colony  of  New  York 

of  the  levolntion.    In  1671,  in  the  reign  of  passed  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  all  for« 

Qkszles  H.,  the  oolonj  of  Virginia  passed  an  eign  Protestants  then  inhabiting  the  province. 

act  for  the  natoralization  of  anj  one  deeiring  The  act  was  referred  by  the  board  of  trade 

to  make  that  commonwealth  his  oonsiant  resi-  to  Northey,  the  English  attorney-general,  who 

dence,  who  might  apply  by  petition  to  the  gen-  condemned  tiiis  mo^e  of  natnrdizing  ^^  in  the 

eral  assembly;  the  act  commenced  with  the  Inmp,"  bnt  recognized  the  right  of  ike  legisla- 

dedarstion  diat  "  nothing  could  tend  more  to  ture  to  naturalize  particular  aliens  by  name, 

the  advancement  of  a  new  plantation  nor  add  after  inquiring  into  each  case  specially;  and 

more  to  the  g^ory  of  a  prince  than  being  the  thereafter  down  to  1778  some  14  acts  were 

gntoitona  master  of  many  subjects,  nor  any  passed,  by  which  an  immense  number  of  aliens 

better  way  of  producing  that  effect  than  the  were  natnndized  by  name.    In  1740  an  act 

invitang  the  people  of  other  nations  to  reside  was  passed  by  the  ^British  parliament  for  the 

among  them,  ana  by  a  communication  of  priy-  naturalization  of  foreign  Protestants  settled  in 

lieges.*'    Five  acts  were  afterward  passed,  nat-  the  colonies  of  America.    It  required  a  resi- 

uraliang  a  namber  of  aliens  who  haa  petitioned  dence  there  of  7  years  without  having  been  ab- 

fdr  the  privilege.    In  1680  the  governor  was  sent  at  any  time  for  more  than  two  months, 

anthorized  to  grant  letters  of  naturalization  to  and  all  naturalized  under  it,  except  Quakers  or 

any  foreigner  settled  in  the  colony  upon  his  Jews,  had  first  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the 

taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.    In  1705  a  law  Lord^s  supper  hi  some  ^otestant  communion, 

was  passed,  adding  the  test  oath  to  the  oath  of  This  was  undoubtedly  designed  to  supersede 

allegiance  to  secure  the  Protestant  succession,  colonial  legislation,  but  it  did  not  have  that 

and  in  1788    another   act  naturalizing  any  effidct    The  long  period  of  residence  required 

afien  who  might  settle  upon  the  Roanoke,  was  very  objectionable  in  a  new  country,  and 

hi  South  Carolina,  in  1690,  tibe  proprietors  pro«  the  Catholics  who  had  settled  extensively  in 

posed  to  admit  the  French  Protestants  who  nad  Maryland  were  excluded  from  its  provisions. 

teCded  in  the  province  to  all  the  privileges  en-  The  colonial  lefl:islatures  still  continued  to  pass 

joyed  by  others.    The  measure,  however,  was  naturalization  Laws,  and  the  difficulties  grow- 

rtrsiuoosly  opposed  by  the  native  and  English  ing  out  of  the  subject  continued  to  increase 

inhabitants,  who  insisted  that  it  was  contrary  until  the  separation  of  the   two  countries. 

to  the  law  of  ibgland  to  admit  aliens  to  the  During  the  revolution  and  until  ^e  adoption 

ri^ts  of  sabjects,  as  no  power  but  the  Brit-  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  power  of  nat- 

iabparfiament  could  remove  their  legal  disabil-  uralizing  aliens  was  exercised  by  the  states, 

itj.  But  the  mild  and  patient  demeanor  of  the  The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York, 

new  settlers  graduaUy  overcame  all  national  adopted  in  1777,  declared  that  it  should  be  in 

aotipaddefl,  and  awakened  such  general  respect  the  discretion  of  the  legislature  to*  naturalize 

Bod  esteem  that,  in  1698,  the  legislature  of  the  all  such  persons  and  in  such  manner  as  they 

colony  with  great  unanimity  pasiBcd  a  natnrali-  should  think  proper.    The  legislature  enacted 

tttioa  act^  without  even  affecting  to  be  disturb-  no  general  law,  but  continued  to  pass  acts  for  the 

ed  by  uiy  scruples  respecting  the  exdumve  naturalization  of  persons  by  name  down  to  the 

power  of  the  British  parliament.    The  colony  year  1790.    Application  was  made  by  petition, 

of  New  York  passed  an  act  in  1688,  declaring  and  the  names  of  all  the  petitioners  whose  appli- 

that  all  actual  mhabitants  of  the  province  pro-  cations  were  granted  were  included  in  one  gen- 

fesGong  Christianity,  of  whatever  foreign  na-  eral  actpassed  toward  the  close  of  each  session, 

tion,  diould  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  and 

natural-bom  subjects  upon  taking  the  oath  of  especially  after  the  independence  of  the  United 

allegiance.    Delaware  m  1700  passed  an  act  States  was  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  it  be- 

empowering  the  governor  to  declare  any  alien,  came  necessary  both  here  and  in  England  to 

previously  settled  or  thereafter  coming  to  settle  determine  who  of  those  bom  in  the  colonies 

in  the  provinoe,  naturalized  upon  taking  an  were  to  be  deemed  aliens.    It  was  decided  hi 

oath  to  be  true  and  fiiithftil  to  uie  king  and  to  the  English  courts  that  all  persons  of  this  class, 

the  governor  of  the  province,  anddecliffhig  that  adhering  to  the  American  government  during 

all  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  other  foreigners  settied  the  war  and  until  after  the  treaty  of  1788, 

in  the  colony  before  its  acquisition  by  the  Eng-  ceased  thereafter  to  be  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 

lish  were  to  be  deemed  frnlv  and  completely  and  were  aliens ;  but  in  the  American  tribunals 

naturalized.    Pennsylvania  also  passed  a  natu-  it  was  held  that  the  colonies  acquired  all  tiie 

ralization  law  in  the  same  year,  and  South  rights  and  powers  of  sovereign  states  when 

Carolina  in  1696.    TlMse  laws  were  not  favor-  they  declared  their  independence  on  July  4, 

tbly  regarded  in  England.   They  were  looked  1776,  and  that  the  people  of  the  respective 

upon  as  encroachments  upon  the  royal  prerog-  states  ceased  upon  that  day  to  be  subjects  of 

itive  or  the  rights  of  parliament';  and  even  in  Great  Britain,  and  became  members  of  the  new 

the  colonies  the  more  strenuous  loyalists  de-  social  compact  then  formed ;  that  none  were 

Doonced  them  as  disregarding  the  navigation  excepted  unless,  within  a  reasonable  time  after 

seta,  as  tending  to  an  undue  increase  of  uie  in-  that  event,  they  placed  themselves  under  the 

Lalntants,  thereby  creating  formidable  antago-  protection  and  power  of  the  government  of 
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Great  Britain  in  snoh  a  way  as  to  indicate  an  vooated  the  necessitj  of  a  uniform  rule  of  natn- 

election  on  their  part  to  rem&in  in  allegiance  ralization  for  all  the  states.  Accordingly,  when 

to  that  country.  V  It  was  conceded  by  the  tribn-  the  federal  constitation  was  framed  in  1787,  a 

nals  of  both  countries  that  all  persons  bom  in  provision  was  inserted  without  debate  confer- 

the  colonies  had  a  right  upon  the  happening  ring  upon  congress  the  power  of  establishing 

of  such  an  event  as  t£e  revolution  to  elect  to  one  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  throughout 

which  government  they  would  adhere;  the  the  United  States;  and  at  the  second  session 

point  upon  which  they  differed  being  that  the  of  the  first  congress  after  the  adoption  of  the 

English  courts  considered  the  date  of  the  treaty  constitution,  on  March  26,  1790,  an  act  of  the 

of  1783  ,as  the  period  when  we  ceased  to  be  most  liberal  character  was  passed,  authorizing 

subjects,' while  our  courts  adopted  as  the  era  the  naturalization  of  any  free  white  alien  after 

the  day  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  In  a  residence  of  two  years  under  the  jurisdiction 

some  of  the  states  laws  were  passed  soon  after  of  the  United  States  and  of  one  year  in  the 

the  declaration  of  indei>endence,  setting  forth  state  where  he  applied  for  admission;  and  from 

that  all  abiding  in  the  state  after  that  event,  that  time  to  the  year  1854  some  15  acts  have 

or  f^er  a  certain  specified  period,  and  deriving  been  passed  upon  the  subject.     In  1795  the 

protection  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  owed  period  of  residence  was  increased  to  6  years, 

allegiance  to  it.    This  was  the  case  in  New  and  a  previous  declaration  npon  oath  by  the 

York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  alien  of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  was 

Jersey.    In  other  states  no  special  laws  were  required  to  be  made  before  a  court  of  one  of 

passed,  but  each  case  was  left  to  be  decided  the  states  at  leasts  years  before  the  applicant's 

npon  its  own  circumstances  according  to  the  admission.   In  1798  the  residence  was  increased 

voluntary  acts  and  conduct  of  the  party.    It  to  14  years,  with  6  years'  previous  declaration 

was  also  held  that  persons  bom  in  Great  Brit-  of  intention.    In  1802  the  reddence  was  re- 

ain  who  adhered  to  the  American  cause  tmtil  duced  again  to  5  years  and  the  declaration  of 

the  close  of  the  war,  became  thereby  American  intention  to  8  years ;  and  in  1824  the  declara- 

citizens ;  and  the  natives  of  the  colonies  absent  tion  of  intention  was  further  reduced  to  2 

and  living  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  years.    Though  the  power  to  establish  a  uni- 

at  the  declaration  of  independence,  but  who  re-  form  rule  of  naturalization  had  been  conferred 

turned  to  the  country  before  the  treaty  of  1788,  by  the  constitution  upon  congress,  and  congress 

and  continued  here  afterward,  were  held  to  be  had  exercised  it  by  the  enactment  of  a  general 

citizens.    In  Virginia  it  was  declared  by  an  act  law,  still  it  was  supposed  in  some  of  the  states 

of  the  legislature  that  natives  of  any  state  who  that  they  had  concurrent  jurisdiction.    It  was 

had  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  dur-  decided  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  states  still 

ing  the  war  had  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  that  had  a  concurrent  power  of  naturalizing  if  they 

commonwealth.    The  question  of  the  alienage  did  not  contravene  the  legislation  of  congress, 

or  citizenship  of  those  bom  in  the  country  In  1790  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  a 

before  or  during  the  war  became  a  very  im-  naturalization  law,  differing  from  that  of  the 

portant  one,  as  it  involved  the  right  of  sue-  United  States.    It  conferr^  the  right  of  citi- 

cession  to  landed  property,  and  was  a  fruitful  zenship  npon  all  wHo  came  to  the  state  with 

source  of  litigation  until  ultimately  settled  by  intent  to  reside,  npon  taking  an  oath  of  fidelity 

the  tribunals  of  both  countries.    In  the  arti-  to  that  commonwealth ;  and  provided  further 

des  of  confederation  there  was  a  clause  de-  that  any  citizen  might  expatriate  himself  and 

daring  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  state  become  absolved  from  his  obligations,  upon 

should  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  im-  making  a  public  declaration  to  that  effect  before 

munities  of  free  citizens  in  uie  several  states ;  a  court  of  justice  and  departing  from  the  state, 

and  as  each  state  had  the  power  of  determining  But  it  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 

for  itself  upon  what  condition  aliens  should  be  United  States  in  1817  that  the  power  to  nat- 

acbnitted,  and  as  in  some  of  the  states  higher  uralizewas  vested  exclusively  in  congress.    The 

qualifications  were  required  by  law  than  in  soundness  of  this  decision  was  much  questioned 

others,  it  was  felt  that  great  inconveniences  at  the  time,  but  it  is  now  universally  acknowl- 

would  arise  in  the  practical  operation  of  this  edged  to  be  correct.    But  though  no  state  can 

clause.    A  single  state  had  the  power  of  fore-  confer  upon  any  alien  all  the  rights  and  privi- 

ing  into  another  state  any  alien  npon  whom  leges  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  may 

it  might  confer  the  right  of  citizenship,  though  grant  him  any  civil  or  political  privileges  with- 

declfi^ed  to  be  disqui^ed  by  the  laws  of  that  in  its  own  jurisdiction  not  inconastent  with 

state.    One  state  had  but  to  naturalize  him,  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  in  many, 

and  then,  by  the  effect  of  the  provision  in  the  especially  in  the  western  states,  aliens  are  si- 

articles  of  confederation,  he  became  a  citizen  lowed  to  hold  land,  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 

in  every  other,  thereby  making  the  law  of  one  ohise,  and  to  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  of 

state  paramount  to  tiiat  of  the  rest.    No  actual  citizens,  a  liberal  policy  which  has  contributed 

difficulty  occurred,  but  the  most  serious  em-  greatiy  to  the  rapid  settiement  of  these  states, 

barrassments  were  likely  to  arise  at  any  mo-  apd  to  their  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity, 

ment.    This  inevitable  confiict  of  jurisdictions  — ^The  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  upon 

was  pointed  out  by  Hamilton  in  the  *^  Federal-  the  subject  of  naturalization  are  to  be  gathered 

ist,"  and  both  he  and  Madison  strenuously  ad-  from  many  statutes,  some  of  them  relating  to 
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other  salgeotB;  and  the  want  of  one  general  bdiayed  during  the  period  of  his  reeidenoe  as 
act,  in  which  the  whole  law  should  be  em-  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached  to  the 
bodied  and  dearly  expressed,  has  been  Tery  principles  of  the  constitation  of  the  United 
much  felt  The  c^nalifications  requisite,  and  States,  and  well  disposed  to  the  good  order 
the  mode  of  obtaming  naturalization,  are  at  and  happiness  of  the  same.  The  mode  of  ad- 
present  (1860)  as  follows.  The  applicant  mnst  mission  is  as  follows.  The  applicant  goes  to 
be  a  free  white  person,  and  mnst  have  resided  the  clerk  of  the  court  and  exhibits  the  certifi- 
in  the  United  States  for  the  continued  term  cate  of  his  having  dedared  his  intention.  The 
of  5  years  next  preceding  his  admission,  and  clerk  then  prepares  a  written  deposition  for 
one  year  at  least  within  the  state  or  territory  the  witness,  setting  forth  his  knowledge  of  the 
where  the  court  is  held  that  admits  him.  applicant's  residence  and  of  his  good  charac- 
Two  yean  at  least  before  his  admission  he  ter,  and  another  for  the  applicant,  declaring 
must  declare  on  oath  or  affirmation,  before  that  he  renounces  all  allegiance  to  every  for- 
a  court  of  record  having  common  law  juris-  eign  power,  and  partioularlv  that  of  which  he 
diction  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  or  before  a  cir-  is  a  citizen  or  subject,  and,  if  he  has  borne  any 
colt  or  district  court  of  the  United  States,  or  title  of  nobility,  that  he  renoxmces  it,  and  that 
before  a  clerk  of  either  of  the  said  courts,  tbat  he  will  support  the  constitution  of  the  United 
it  is  bona  fids  his  intention  to  become  a  citi-  States.  The  parties  are  then  taken  before  the 
sen,  and  to  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance  judge,  who  examines  each  of  them  under  oath; 
and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  and  if  he  is  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
state, or  sovereignty,  and  particularly  by  name  sided  in  the  country  for  the  requisite  period, 
the  prince,  potentate,  state,  or  sovereignty  of  and  is  a  man  of  good  character,  he  makes  an 
whidi  he  ia  at  the  time  a  citizen  or  subject.  This  order  in  writing  for  his  admission.  The  depo- 
dedaratdon  is  recorded  by  the  derk,  and  a  certi-  sitions  are  then  subscribed  by  the  parties  and 
ficate  under  the  seal  of  liie  court  and  signed  by  publicly  sworn  to  in  court  in  the  presence  of 
the  derk  that  he  has  made  such  a  declaration  the  judge ;  and  tibe  certificate  of  tiie  dedara- 
is  given  him,  which  is  received  thereafter  as  tionof  intention,  the  depositions,  and  the  order 
evidence  of  the  fact.  If  the  applicant  was  a  of  the  judge  are  filed,  and  constitute  the  record 
minor  under  the  age  of  18  when  he  came  to  of  the  proceeding.  A  final  certificate  under 
&e  countrj,  his  previous  declaration  of  inten-  the  seal  of  the  court,  dgned  by  the  derk,  is 
tkm  is  dispensed  with,  and  he  is  entiUed  to  be  then  given  to  the  applicant,  declaring  that  he 
flilmittAH  after  he  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  21  has  complied  with  all  the  reauisites  of  the  law, 
Tears,  if  he  has  resided  6  years  in  the  United  and  has  been  duly  admittea  a  citizen,  which 
States,  including  the  8  years  of  his  minority,  certificate  is  condusive  evidence  thereafter  of 
and  has  so  continued  to  reside  up  to  the  time  the  fiict.  In  the  case  of  a  minor  the  previous 
when  he  makes  his  application,  upon  comply-  declaration  is  dispensed  with,  but  in  all  other 
log  with  the  law  in  other  respects.  There  is  respects  the  course  of  procedure  is  t^e  same, 
some  obscurity  in  respect  to  the  latter  provi-  The  record  of  naturalization,  if  regular  upon  its 
aion  in  the  law.  Some  have  thought  that  the  8  face,  is  condusive  aa  to  the  naturalization  of 
years  of  minority  firom  18  to  21  is  all  that  can  the  alien,  and  cannot  be  contradicted  by  extrin- 
be  allowed  as  a  part  of  the  6  years^  residence  sic  evidence.  It  may  be  set  aside,  however,  if 
demanded  by  tiie  act,  and  that  one  naturalized  fraudulentiy  obtained,  by  the  court  where  the 
as  a  minor  was  not  entitied  to  be  admitted  un-  alien  was  naturalized.  An  alien  who  resided  in 
til  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  28 ;  but  it  has  the  United  States  before  June  18, 1812,  and 
been  decided  in  the  New  York  common  pleas  has  continued  so  to  reside,  may  be  admitted 
(an  the  judges  concurring)  that  he  is  entitied  to  without  any  previous  declaration  of  intention ; 
be  admitted  at  21,  if  he  had  resided  here  since  but  in  that  case  he  must  prove  that  he  resided 
he  was  15 ;  that  all  that  the  statute  requires  is,  here  before  that  period,  and  continued  so  to 
that  he  must  in  every  case  have  resided  here  be-  reside,  and  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  who 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  and  if  he  has  done  must  be  citizens,  that  he  has  resided  within 
that  and  al»o  resided  here  2  years  before  that  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
period  began,  it  is  a  residence  of  5  years  within  States  for  5  years  immediatdy  preceding  the 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  he  is  entitied  to  time  of  his  application :  and  the  place  or 
admission  at  21.  When  the  applicant  has  com-  places  where  he  resided  during  these  6  years, 
pleted  the  necessary  residence,  he  must  prove  and  the  names  of  his  witnesses,  must  be  set 
the  fact  before  one  of  the  courts  previously  forth  in  the  records  of  the  court.  Similar 
named  by  other  testimony  than  his  own  oath,  provisions  respecting  aliens  who  resided  here 
One  witness,  if  he  knows  the  fact,  is  sufficient,  at  an  earlier  period  were  enacted,  but  they 
If  entitled  to  admissi<m  without  a  previous  have  now  become  obsolete  by  lapse  of  time. — 
declaration  of  intention,  he  must  declare  upon  A  child  bom  out  of  the  ynited  States  is  a  citi- 
oath  2UDd  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  zen  if  the  father  was  one  at  the  time  of  tlie  birth 
that,  for  the  8  years  next  preceding  his  applica-  of  the  child,  but  the  right  will  not  descend 
tion,  it  was  Iwkafide  his  intention  to  become  a  to  on^  whose  father  has  never  resided  in  the 
dtizien;  and  every  applicant  must  prove  (which  United  States ;  and  the  minor  children  of  per- 
may  be  done  by  his  own  oath,  unless  the  court  sons  naturalized,  if  the  children  are  then  dweU- 
shonld  require  other  testimony)  that  he  has  ing  in  the  United  States,  become  citizens  by  the 
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nataralization  of  the  parent.  It  was  formerly  berited,  purchased,  and  transmitted  real  prop* 
questioned  whether  this  latter  provision  applied  ertj  upon  the  assumption  that  thej  were  citi* 
except  to  the  children  of  parents  naturalized  zens  hj  the  naturalization  of  their  fathers, 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  in  1802.  Oban-  whose  rights  and  the  rights  which  others  bare 
ceUor  Kent,  in  his  ^^Oommentaries,"  inclined  to  derived  from  them  would  be  disturbed  if  a 
the  opinion  that  the  act  was  prospective,  and  different  construction  were  now  given  to  this 
was  designed  to  embrace  the  children  of  per-  provision :  and  although  these  two  questions 
sons  who  should  thereafter  be  naturalized,  and  nave  not  been  decided  by  the  highest  author- 
opinions  to  the  same  effect  were  expressed  bj  it^  in  this  country,  the  supreme  court  of  the 
many  eminent  jurists.  But  the  point  came  "Dnited  States,  it  may  be  assumed,  from  the 
up  for  decision  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  the  decisions  that  have  been  rendered,  from  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1840,  in  the  case  of  concurring  opinions  of  many  eminent  jurists^ 
children  who  were  minors,  living  with  their  and  from  reasons  of  public  policy,  that  they  are 
father  in  this  country,  when  the  father  was  now  settled,  and  the  construction  above  stated 
naturalized  in  1830,  and  whose  right  to  sue-  universaUy  acquiesced  in.  If  an  alien  who  has 
ceed  to  his  estate  was  denied  upon  the  as-  declared  his  intention  die  before  he  is  natural- 
sumption  that  tibey  were  aliens.  Chancellor  ized,  his  widow  and  children  may  become  citi- 
Walworth  decided  that  they  were  not  aliens,  zens  by  simply  taking  the  oath  required  of  all 
but  became  citizens  in  1880  by  the  naturaliza-  naturalized  citizens  to  support  the  constitution 
tion  of  their  father.  After  an  elaborate  ex-  of  the  United  States,  and  to  renounce  all  pre- 
amination  of  the  legislation  of  congress,  he  vious  allegiance.  In  this  case  the  period  of 
held  that  tMs  provision  in  the  act  of  1802  was  residence  of  the  widow  and  children  is  imma- 
prospective,  so  as  to  embrace  the  children  of  terial,  nor  is  any  distinction  made  between 
aliens  naturalized  after  the  passage  of  the  act^  minor  children  and  adults. — In  certain  cases 
as  well  as  the  children  of  those  wno  were  nat-  aliens  are  disqualified  from  becoming  citizens, 
uralized  before.  A  decision  to  the  same  gen-  No  alien  can  be  admitted  while  his  country  is 
eral  effect  was  rendered  by  Judge  Daly  in  the  at  war  with  the  United  States,  nor  can  one  be 
New  York  common  pleas  in  1847.  In  1850  the  admitted  who  was  legally  convicted  of  having 
point  was  again  raised  in  Arkansas  in  a  case  Joined  the  British  army  during  the  American 
of  much  public  interest.  The  attorney-general  revolution,  or  who  was  proscribed  by  any  state 
of  the  state  brought  a  writ  of  quo  ioarranto  to  before  1802,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
test  the  right  of  one  Peck  to  exercise  the  of-  state. — ^By  the  terms  of  the  law  also  none  but 
fice  of  sheriff  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  '*  free  white"  persons  can  be  naturalized.  This 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  not  a  citizen,  is  supposed  to  exclude  aU  that  can  be  denomi- 
Peck  relied  simply  upon  the  fact  that  his  natea  colored  races,  the  copper-colored  natives 
father  was  naturalized  in  New  York  when  he  of  America  or  Indians,  the  African  races,  and 
was  11  years  of  age,  and  that  he  was  at  that  tiie  yellow  races  of  Asia.  In  the  celebrated 
time  living  with  his  father.  The  supreme  Pred  Scott  case,  decided  by  the  supreme  court 
court,  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  of  the  United  States  in  1856,  it  was  declared 
question  and  of  the  authorities,  decided  unan-  that  the  American  Indians  were  not  citizenS| 
imously  that  Peck  was  a  citizen.  Another  but  independent  tribes  living  under  tbe  pro- 
important  auestion  under  this  provision,  is  tection  of  the  United  States;  that  the  Africans 
whether  botn  parents  should  be  naturalized  to  imported  into  this  coimtry  and  their  descen- 
confer  the  rignt  upon  children.  The  impor-  dants  were  not  the  people  by  whom  the  gov- 
tance  of  this  question  is  greatly  lessened  in  all  ernment  of  the  United  States  was  established, 
cases  of  naturalization  after  Feb.  10, 1854,^  as  but  a  separate  and  subjugated  race  dwelling 
congress  on  that  day  passed  an  act  declanng  here,  who  were  never  intended  to  be  embraced 
that  any  woman  entitled  to  be  naturalized,  under  the  denomination  of  citizens ;  and  that 
then  married  or  who  should  thereafter  be  mar-  when  the  right  of  naturalization  was  surren- 
ried  to  a  citizen,  should  be  deemed  and  taken  dered  by  the  states  and  confided  to  the  federal 
to  be  one ;  but  before  that  time  the  American  government,  it  was  supposed  and  meant  to  bo 
courts  had  repeatedly  held  that  a  wife  who  confined  to  persons  bom  in  a  foreign  country 
was  an  alien  did  not  become  a  citizen  by  the  under  another  government,  and  was  not  in- 
naturalization  of  her  husband.  In  the  case  tended  as  a  power  to  raise  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
before  Ohancellor  Walworth,  and  in  the  one  in  zens  inferior  races  born  here,  such  as  Indians, 
Arkansas,  the  naturalization  of  the  father  was  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  Upon  this  latter  point 
all  that  was  shown.  The  attention  of  the  court,  the  Judges  differed  in  opinion,  but  all  of  them 
however,  was  not  called  to  the  point ;  but  in  appear  to  have  concededtiiat  under  the  existing 
several  other  cases  where  it  has  been  raised  in-  act  of  congress  none  of  this  class  can  be  natu- 
oidentally,  very  eminent  judges  have  declared  ralized.  Indians,  however,  have  been  admitted 
that  the  naturalization  or  the  father  is  all  that  to  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  special  treaties, 
is  required,  and  Ohancellor  Kent  in  his  '^  Oom-  This  was  done  by  art.  14  of  the  treaty  with 
mentaries'^  has  expressed  himself  to  the  same  the  Choctaws  of  Sept.  27, 1880,  and  by  art.  12 
effect.  These  two  questions  are  of  great  prac-  of  that  with  the  Cherokees  of  May  28,  1886 ; 
tical  importance,  as  vast  numbers  of  persons  and  in  the  treaties  by  which  Louisiana,  Flori- 
since  the  enactment  of  this  provision  have  in-  da,  and  Oalifomia  were  acquired,  members  of 
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the  mixed  Indian  and  AfHem  raoee  became  legianoe  to  this  country,  there  is  dlTenitj 
citizeiis.  In  the  case  of  the  mixed  races  a  del-  of  opinion.  Hie  more  recent  opinions  are, 
icate  and  very  difficult  question  arises  as  to  that  ne  may  if  he  changes  his  domidle.  (See 
the  degree  of  mixture  or  shade  of  color  that  Alixn.)  It  was  hdd  m  New  York  that  he 
will  disqua^.  In  several  of  the  states  one  could  not  expatriate  himself  if  he  continued  to 
hariug  African  blood  in  the  degree  of  one  reside  in  this  county.  The  case  was  Uiat  of  an 
fborth  is  not  regarded  as  a  white  person.  Englishman  naturalized  here,  and  who,  being 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  Virginia,  Indi-  afterward  appointed  consul  for  Spain  for  the 
ana,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky.  In  Ala-  port  of  New  York,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance 
bazna,  persons  descended  from  negrd  or  Indian  to  the  king  of  Spain  and  claimed  to  be  a  Span- 
auoeetors  to  the  fourth  generaJdon.  are  not  con-  ish  subject.  It  was  held  that  he  remained  sub- 
sidered  as  white,  even  though  one  ancestor  in  Jeot  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of  a  citizen 
eadi  generation  may  have  been  white ;  but  it  of  the  United  States. — ^No  statistics  are  pre- 
has  been  held  in  that  state  that  the  ofbpring  of  served  of  the  number  of  persons  naturalized 
a  white  mother  by  a  mulatto  fiiliier  is  neither  annually  in  &e  United  States.  Some  idea  of 
a  negro  nor  a  mulatto.  In  Georgia  and  Lou-  the  extent  to  which  the  right  has  been  con- 
iiiana,  if  the  admixture  does  not  exceed  the  Ibned,  may  be  fonned  from  the  number  of 
proportion  of  one  eighth^  the  person  is  white :  persons  naturalized  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  this  was  the  rule  m  the  code  noire  ox  During  10  years,  from  1850  to  1860,  the  num- 
France.  In  South  Carolina,  a  distinct  and  vis*  ber  adoiitted  in  the  superior  court  and  court 
iUe  admixture  of  negro  blood  is  sufficient  to  of  oonunon  pleaa,  the  two  tribunals  where 
disqualify,  and  tUa  is  to  be  determined  upon  nearly  all  applications  are  made,  has  been  over 
the  evidence  of  features,  complexion,  and  par-  60,000.  The  largest  numbers  nave  been  ad- 
entage.  In  Ohio,  persons  nearer  white  than  mitted  in  the  years  of  the  presidential  election, 
black,  that  ia,  all  having  more  than  one  half  The  statistios  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
white  blood,  are  deemed  white.  No  general  for  the  last  6  years  are  as  follows :  1856, 8,200 ; 
mle  tiierefore  exists  on  this  sulgect;  and  a  man  1856  (presidential  year),  6,684;  1857,  5,680; 
either  one  eighth  or  one  fourth  of  African  1858,  8,110;  1859,  2,880.— In  Great  Britain, 
blood,  who  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  prior  to  1844^  naturalization  could  be  effected 
would  be  deemed  a  mulatto,  might  be  regarded  only  by  act  of  parliament.  Originally  it  ocm- 
by  the  courts  of  Ohio  as  of  the  white  race,  and  ferred  all  the  rights  of  a  natural-bom  subject, 
entitled  to  be  naturalized.  In  Wisconsin,  civil-  Imt  by  an  act  dictated  by  the  jealous  policy 
ized  persons  of  Indian  descent,  not  members  of  of  the  government  upon  the  accession  of  the 
sny  tribe,  ei\joy  the  same  political  privileges  aa  house  of  Orange,  passed  in  1701,  it  was  declared 
vhite  citizens ;  and  in  the  courts  of  California  that  no  one,  though  naturalized,  should  be 
it  has  been  held  that  a  Chinese  is  not  a  white  of  the  privy  coundl  or  a  member  of  parha- 
yawD.  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  con-  ment,  or  hold  any  office  civil  or  military,  or 
Kress,  and  cannot  be  naturalized. — ^The  real-  be  allowed  to  receive  any  grant  of  land  from 
oenoe  required  by  the  naturalization  laws  is  a  the  crown.  It  was  of  course  within  the  power 
permanent  abode  in  the  country;  and  when  of  parliament  to  grant  these  privileges  spedfi- 
that  is  established  or  begun,  it  will  not  be  cally  in  any  act,  but  it  was  declared  that  no 
affiMted  by  a  temporary  absence  upon  business  bill  should  be  received  in  either  house  without 
or  pleasure,  if  the  intention  to  keep  up  the  this  disabling  dause.  As  before  stated,  the 
residence  here  and  return  has  always  existed,  king  might  grant  letters  of  denization  confer- 
and  no  reddence  has  been  established  else-  ring  certain  limited  rights^  in  the  exercise  of 
where.  Formerly  the  words  of  the  statute  his  royal  prercjgative.  This  practice  existed  as 
were :  *^  without  being  at  any  time  during  the  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  That  monarch 
and  5  years  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  granted  charters  of  denization  to  particular 
States;^  but  this  very  stringent  and  absurd  persons  of  Irish  descent,  conferring  upon  them 
provioon  was  repealed  in  1848.  A  man's  res-  and  their  posterity  all  the  privileges  of  Eug- 
idence  may  be  deiSned  to  be  the  place  where  lish  sul^ects.  Agreatnumber  of  these  charters 
he  abides  witii  his  fiamily,  or  abides  himseli^  were  granted  to  this  dass  of  persons  after- 
making  it  the  chief  seat  of  his  aflGurs  and  inter-  ward,  and  appear  to  have  been  very  easily 
eetsL  In  the  case  of  seamen,  they  are  assumed  obtained.  The  Norman  rule  had  so  paralyzed 
to  have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  the  industry  of  England,  that  Edward  III.,  in 
law  if  they  have  saOed  exdudvely  in  vessels  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  encouraged 
belonging  to  the  United  States  for  the  contin-  German  and  ilemish  artisans  to  settie  in  the 
aous  period  of  5  years,  and  have  continuously  country.  Companies  consisting  for  some  time 
shipped  at  Irast  for  the  period  of  one  year  out  wholly  of  fordgnera,  who  were  known  as  the 
of  some  port  of  the  state  where  the  court  is  merchants  of  the  staple,  carried  on  the  trade 
otuated  in  which  they  are  naturalized.  This  in  wool ;  and  Italian  companies,  known  as  the 
is  the  established  practice  of  the  courts  of  Lombards,  managed  and  monopolized  the  trade 
the  dty  of  New  Tork,  where  large  numbers  of  the  East.  To  all  of  this  dass  special  privi- 
of  seamen  are  naturalized  annually. — On  the  leges  were  granted,  either  by  charter  or  by 
question  of  the  right  of  a  naturalized  dtizen  letter  of  denization,  which,  it  would  seem  from 
to  expatriate  himself  and  renounce  his  al-  the  preamble  of  an  act  passed  iu  the  reign  of 
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Henrjr  YIIL,  made  them  as  free  as  Englishmen  may  grant  the  applicant  a  certiBcaie  admitting 
bom  within  the  Idng^s  dominion.  Though  con-  him  to  all  the  rights  and  capacities  of  a  natural* 
tributing  greatly  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  bom  subject,  except  the  capacity  of  being  a 
of  the  country,  they  were  always  regarded  by  member  of  the  privy  council  or  of  parliament^ 
the  body  of  the  people  with  great  jealousy;  upon  his  taking  the  requisite  oaths;  and  the 
and  the  popular  clamor  against  them  and  their  secretary  may  add  any  other  restrictions  he 
privileges  reached  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL  thinks  proper.  The  applicant  must  then  take 
to  such  a  height  as  to  break  out  in  formidable  the  oatilis  of  abjuration,  supremacy,  and  alle- 
riots,  and  cause  a  total  change  of  policy  on  the  giance,  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  hi^er 
part  of  the  government.  Laws  were  enacted  courts  or  before  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
imposing  restrictions  and  burdensome  duties  within  60  days  thereafter  the  certificate  must 
upon  foreigners.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  there  be  enrolled  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
was  a  great  influx  of  foreigners  from  the  Low  original  certificate,  after  being  enrolled,  is  duly 
Countries,  and  the  king  was  urgently  petitioned  certified  by  an  ofScer  of  the  court  and  return- 
to  adopt  exclusive  measures  against  l^em.  He  ed  to  the  applicant  as  the  evidence  of  his 
acquiesced  to  some  extent;  but  so  far  from  sym-  naturalization.  Before  the  act  of  1844  the 
pathizing  with  the  petitioners,  he  curtly  refer-  number  of  persons  naturalized  was  about  8, 
red  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  strangers  as  and  the  number  who  obtained  letters  of 
something  from  which  his  people  might  take  denization  about  26  annually.  In  1847  a  law 
example.  In  the  reign  of  OharlesII.  the  policy  was  passed  declaring  that  tiie  act  should  not 
of  the  government  became  more  liberal,  and  an  apply  to  any  of  the  JBritish  colonies,  and  ex- 
act was  passed  inviting  aliens  to  settle  in  the  pressly  recognizing  the  right  of  the  colonial 
country,  and  engage  in  certain  trades,  with  an  legislatures  to  enact  their  own  laws  upon 
offer  of  the  pri^eges  of  native-bom  subjects;  the  subject.  The  act  of  1844  was  also  modi- 
and  in  the  reign  of  Amie,  as  before  remarked,  fied  in  1858,  so  as  to  enable  Jews  to  take  the 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  naturalization  of  all  oath ;  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1848,  empower- 
foreign  Protestants,  commencing  with  the  pre-  ingthe  secretary  of  state  or  the  lord  lieutenant 
amble:  "  Whereas  the  increase  of  a  people  is  a  of  Ireland  to  order  any  alien  not  a  resident  for 
means  of  advancing  the  wealth  and  strength  of  three  years  to  quit  the  nation,  but  it  was  of 
a  nation;"  but  the  clamor  against  it  was  so  temporary  duration. — ^The  policy  of  France 
great,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  city  of  Lon-  upon  this  subject  has  been  restrictive,  whidi 
don,  that  it  was  repealed  in  1711  by  an  act  with  may  be  traced  to  the  unfavorable  influence  ex- 
a  counter  preamble,  declaring  tiie  inconve-  ercised  by  foreigners  at  various  periods  of  her 
niences  and  mischiefs  it  had  produced  to  the  history.  Hany  Italian  adventurers  were  natu* 
discouragement  of  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  ralized  in  the  reign  of  Charles  YIIL,  but  their 
the  kingdom,  and  to  the  detriment  of  its  trade  characters  were  so  worthless  that  their  cert^ 
and  wealth.  The  practice  of  granting  letters  cates  of  natursdization  were  annulled  by  his  sno- 
of  denization  however  continued  during  all  this  cessor  Louis  XII.  in  1499.  At  the  time  of  the 
period,  but  the  privileges  were  more  limited,  league  great  numbers  of  naturalised  Bpaniards 
A  denizen  was,  in  fact,  in  a  kind  of  middle  state  and  Ita&ans  mingled  in  public  affiurs,  and  gave 
between  an  alien  and  a  naturalized  subject.  He  such  offence,  especicJly  as  a  branch  of  the  clergy, 
could  not  take  lands  by  inheritance,  nor  eigoy  that  a  law  was  passed  in  1579  prohibiting  for- 
any  immunity  in  foreign  trade,  until  after  he  eigners  from  holding  ecclesiastical  offices.  Their 
had  resided  7  years  in  Great  Britain ;  and  was  participation  in  the  civil  administration  of  the 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to  holding  state  reached  its  climax  when  the  notorious  Ital- 
office,  &C.,  as  naturalized  subjects.  An  excep-  ian  Ooncini,  the  proUgi  of  Maria  de^  Hedici^ 
tion  was  made  in  the  reign  of  George  H.  in  became  a  marshal  wiUiout  ever  having  drawn  a 
favor  of  seamen.  Any  foreign  seaman  serving  sword,  and  minister,  ruling  with  capricious  in- 
thereafter  for  two  years,  in  time  of  war,  in  a  solence  a  people  of  whose  laws  he  was  wholly 
British  ship,  became  thereby  a  naturalized  sub-  ignorant.  After  his  tragical  end  an  act  was 
ject.  In  this  state  the  law  remained  until  the  passed  in  1629,  debarring  foreigners  from  hold- 
reign  of  Victoria.  Great  desire  having  been  ex-  mg  a  seat  in  uie  administration ;  and  the  mis- 
pressed for  more  liberal  enactments,  a  law  was  cmef  wrought  by  Mazarin  and  his  foreign 
passed  in  1844,  defining  the  privileges  of  aliens  camarilla  led  to  a  still  more  stringent  law  in 
upon  some  questionable  points,  and  providing  1661.  No  material  <^ange  took  place  until  the 
for  the  naturalizationofiJl  aliens  residing  in  or  revolution,  when  in  1791  the  legislative  body 
coming  to  Great  Britain  with  intent  to  settle,  was  authorized  to  naturalize  foreigners  upon 
By  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  alien  may  the  condition  that  they  fixed  their  residence 
address  a  petition  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  in  the  country,  and  took  an  oath  of  allegi- 
the  home  department,  stating  his  age,  profes-  ance.  Li  1798  a  law  was  enacted  admitting 
sion,  or  occupation,  the  period  of  his  residence,  all  to  the  rights  of  French  citizens  domiciled 
and  the  ground  upon  which  he  desires  to  be  in  the  counlry  one  year,  over  the  age  of  21, 
naturalized.  The  secretary  of  state  is  required  who  supported  themselves  by  their  labor,  or 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  each  ease,  acquired  property,  or  who  should  marry  a  na- 
to  receive  all  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered,  tive,  or  adopt  a  French  infiint,  or  support  an 
or  as  he  may  desire,  and  if  he  think  it  fit  he  aged  person,  and  all  others  whom  the  legisla- 
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OvB  body  regarded  aa  meriting  well  of  hnmaxi-  the^  were  aerving  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
itj.    In  I7d8  a  reaidenee  of  7  oonaeontive  yeara  their  adopted  oonntry.    Not  only  in  tiiis  pro- 
waa  made  neoessary;  and  as  the  country  gravi-  yision,  but  npon  naturalization  of  foreigners 
tated  toward  monarchy  in  1800,  the  residenoe  generally,  the  policy  of  the  government  is  in 
waa  extended  to  10  conseontiye  years.   In  1808  practice  very  illiberal,  and  but  few  compara- 
the  residenoe  was  reduced  to  one  year,  if  the  tivel^  are  naturalized. — In  Belgium  naturaliza- 
alien  had  rendered  important  service  to  the  tion  is  granted  by  a  legislative  act    It  is  of  two 
state  by  hia  talenta,  inventions,  uaeAil  industry,  kinds,  grand  and  ordinary.    The  first  ia  Con- 
or by  forming  large  eatablishments  therein,  ferred  only  where  eminent  services  have  been 
In  1808  it  was  provided  that  naturalization  rendered  to  the  state,  and  the  person  to  whom 
upon  the  ground  of  important  services  to  the  it  is  granted  is  placed  in  every  respect  upon  an 
state,  thereafter  known  as  la  grande7tatwraU$(j^  equality  with  a  native.    The  second  naturali- 
(M,  should  be  conferred  by  a  decree  ratified  zation,  ordinaire  or  petity  admits  to  every  priv- 
by  tike  coandl  of  state.    In  1814  it  was  declared  ilege  except  the   exercise  of  those  political 
that  no  natnndized  subject  should  be  eligible  rignta  which  are  reserved  for  the  grand  nat- 
to  a  seat  in  the  legislative  chambers  unless  he  uralization.  In  contradistinction  to  France,  the 
had  received  the  grand  naturalization.    After  policy  of  the  government  on  this  su^ect  is  dis- 
tbe  revolution  of  18i8,  the  term  of  residence  tinguished  by  great  liberality.    In  Holland,  by 
was  reduced  to  5  years;  but  in  the  following  the  fbndamental  law  of  1848,  a  foreigner  can 
year,  1849,  the  previous  legislation  was  re-  benatnralizedonlyby  anact  ofthe  states-ffen- 
establiahed.    As  the  law  now  stands,  the  grand  eral,  approved  by  the  king.  In  neitiier  Holland 
naturalization  after  a  residence  of  a  year,  in  the  nor  Bel^^um  is  any  stati^  period  of  residence 
esses  already  mentioned,  is  ccmferred  l^  a  de-  demanded,  or  any  other  special  condition  re- 
eree  of  the  emperor,  ratified  by  the  senate  and  quired,  and  citizenship  in  both  may  be  lost  for 
the  eofjm  UffuiaUf.    In  other  casea  the  alien  tne  aame  causes  as  in  France,  and  restored  in 
mnst  be  of  the  age  of  21,  must  have  resided  the  same  way. — ^In  Sweden,  by  a  law  passed 
in  France  for  10  consecutive  years,  and  must  in  1858,  an  application  must  be  made  by  peti- 
have  deelared  bis  intention  of  fixing  his  resi-  tion  to  the  king,  accompanied  by  proof  of  the 
dence  there.    A  child  of  foreigners  bom  in  age  of  the  petitioner,  his  religion,  his  native 
France,  or  tilie  child  of  French  parents  bom  country,  the  time  of  his  immigration,  the  places 
abroad,  may  reclaim  the  righta  of  citizenship  in  where  he  has  resided  in  Sw^en,  and  his  gen- 
a  year  after  he  arrivea  at  Ma  minority,  if  he  re-  eral  good  conduct    He  must  be  21  years  of 
sides  in  France  and  dedarea  his  intention  of  age,  of  good  character,  a  resident  of  Sweden 
these  fixing  hia  domicile,  or  if,  residing  abroad,  for  8  years,  must  have  the  means  of  supporting 
he  makes  a  aimilar  declaration  and  establishes  himself,  and  must  not  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
himaelf  in  France  within  the  year  that  he  makes  religion.    If  he  has  been  previously  admitted 
his  declaration.    A  foreign  woman  marrying  a  into  the  service  of  the  state,  or  is  known  as  a 
native  becomes  a  FVendi  subject,  and  a  Inrench  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  in  the  arts 
voman  marrying  a  foreigner  foUowa  the  condi-  or  sciences,  or  in  the  industrial  pursuits  of  agri- 
tion  of  her  husband;  but  becoming  a  widow,  she  culture  or  mining,  or  if  for  other  reasons  it  is 
leeovers  her  nationality  if  living  in  France,  or  if  considered  that  his  adoption  as  a  Swedi  A  sub- 
^e  returns  to  it  with  the  authority  of  the  em-  *  ject  would  prove  useftil  to  the  state,  the  8  years' 
peror  and  dednes  her  intention  of  fixing  there  previous  residence  may  be  dispensed  with, 
her  residence.    A  foreigner  living  in  France  if  all  these  conditions  are  duly  proved  to  the 
enjoys  the  same  civil  rights  that  are  accorded  satisfaction  of  the  authority  to  whom  his  ap- 
to  IVendimen  in  the  country  to  which  the  plication  may  be  referred  by  the  king,  he  may 
foreigner  belongs.    Citizenship  is  lost  by  natu-  be  naturalized  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allege 
ralizati<Hi  elae^ere,  by  accepting  office  under  anoe ;  and  if  a  native  of  a  country  which  doea 
another  government  without  the  authority  of  not  admit  a  renunciation  of  allegiance,  he 
the  emperor,  or  by  so  ertablisbing  one^s  self  must  in  takinff  the  oath  renounce  in  writing  all 
abroad  as  to  indicate  an  intention  not  to  return ;  rijghts  and  political  privileges  he  possessed  in 
but  dwelliBg  abr<Md  for  commercial  purposes  his  native  country.    In  Norway  naturalization 
does  not  have  that  effect    Oitizenahip  may  be  is  granted  by  the  ttorthingy  the  national  legis- 
reoovered  by  renounoing  the  foreign  office  and  lative  assembly,  in  which  uiis  power  is  exclu- 
domicile,  on  due  application  to  the  state,  upon  sively  vested,  the  assent  of  the  king  in  this 
declaring  an  intention  to  fix  a  residence  in  case  not  being  necessary. — ^In  Denmark  a  peti- 
France  and  renouncing  all  distinctions  contrary  tion  must  be  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
to  its  laws.    A  difference  is  recognized  since  rig$raad,  the  council  of  state  under  the  con- 
1828  between  lettera  of  naturalization  and  let*  stitution  of  1857,  with  a  certificate  of  two  citi- 
tera  of  nationality,  the  first  conferring  a  new  zens  that  the  petitioner  has  resided  one  year  in 
ri^t,  the  latter  merely  restorins  a  right  that  the  country.    An  act  is  then  passed  by  the 
vas  loat  or  in  abeyance.    All   Frenchmen,  rigiraad^  declaring  that  the  petitioner  may 
whether  naturalized  or  holding  office  abroad  reside  and  trade  in  the  kingdom  with  all  the 
vith  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  who  are  taken  rights  and  sutject  to  all  the  duties  of  a  nativCi- 
bearing  arms  against  Frwce,  suffer  the  penalty  bom  subject    It  must  be  approved  by  one  of 
of  death ;    it  oonstitntes  no  exemption  thi^  the  ministera  and  receive  tne  sanction  of  the 
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king.    The  privilege  is  almost  invariably  grant*  with  an  Austrian  confers  citizenship  upon  the 

ed  as  a  matter  of  course,  whenever  applied  for.  wife.    In  Fmssia,  hj  a  law  of  1842,  the  8nx>e- 

^In  Russia  naturalization  is  effected  hj  taking  rior   administrative  authorities   are  empow* 

an  oath  of  allegianoe  to  the  emperor  before  an  ered  to  naturalize  any  stranger  who  satisfies 
officer  of  the  administrative  department;  but  them  of  his  good  conduct,  certain  exceptions 
natuntlized  strangers  may  at  any  time  renounce  being  made  with  r^ard  to  Jews,  minors,  per- 
their  naturalization  and  return  to  their  coun-  sons  incapable  of  disposing  of  themselves,  and 
try. — In  the  states  of  the  Germanic  confedera-  subjects  of  other  states  of  tbe  Germanic  confed- 
tion,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  federal  consti-  oration.  As  in  Austria,  citizenship  is  acquired 
tution  of  Vienna  of  1816,  by  which  the  citizen  by  nomination  to  a  pubHc  office,  or  by  the  mar- 
of  one  German  state  is  entitled  to  reside  in  riage  of  a  foreign  woman  with  a  PrassiBn,  and 
another  and  do  bn^ess,  free  of  annoyances  Jost  by  emigration  or  accepting  office  in  foreign 
from  the  police  or  authorities,  if  he  has  ample  states.  In  Bavaria,  by  the  law  of  1818,  dti- 
means  to  live  in  his  new  residence,  without  be-  zenship  is  acquired  by  the  marriage  of  a  for- 
coming  a  burden  upon  his  fellow  citizens,  and  eign  woman  with  a  Bavarian,  by  a  domidle 
is  a  man  of  good  character,  against  whom  no  taken  up  by  one  who  gives  proof  of  his  freedom 
criminal  or  civil  proceeding  is  pending,  which  from  personal  subjection  to  any  foreign  state, 
must  be  duly  certified.  In  any  one  of  the  states  after  a  residence  of  6  years,  and  by  royal  de- 
he  may  be  naturalized,  as  a  general  rule,  if  his  oree;  and  it  is  lost  by  citizenship  in  a  foreign 
own  government  has  released  him  from  his  state  without  special  permission,  and  by  emi- 
aUegiance  or  allowed  him  to  emigrate,  if  he  has  gration.  In  Wtirtemberg  it  is  obtained  by  ap- 
discharged  all  his  obligations  in  his  own  state,  pointment  to  office,  or  by  acquiring  landed 
such  as  paying  his  debts  and  fulfilling  his  mill-  property  in  or  near  the  city  or  commune  where 
tary  duty,  and  is  of  good  character.  The  same  the  fore^^er  has,  with  the  consent  of  the  local 
conditions  apply  in  tiie  case  of  aliens  from  other  authorities,  established  his  residence.  He  can 
coT&tries,  except  that  they  are  not  required  to  then  apply  to  the  government  for  the  Staatg 
show  that  they  have  fulfilled  all  their  duties  BQrgerrwht^  which  confers  all  the  privileges 
in  their  native  country.  Application  must  be  and  subjects  him  to  the  obligations  of  a  na- 
made  in  writing  to  the  council  of  the  city  tfve.  He  may  fill  any  office  ifhe  is  of  the  Chris- 
or  village  where  the  applicant  resides,  show-  tian  religion.  Oiti^snship  is  lost  by  accepting 
ing  that  he  comes  within  the  above  require-  office  in  a  foreign  state  and  by  emigration.  In 
ments.  His  petition  is  closely  scrutinized,  and  Hanover  the  conditions  are  5  years'  residenoe 
if  favorably  regarded  it  is  sent  with  the  re-  in  a  commune  with  the  approbation  of  the 
port  of  the  council  to  the  highest  authority  in  mavor  or  bailiff,  an  irreproachable  character, 
the  state,  and  a  diploma  is  transmitted  signed  and  sufficient  means  of  subsistence ;  or  the 
by  l^e  minister  of  the  interior,  and  given  to  right  may  be  obtained  bj  the  purchase  of  a 
the  petitioner  upon  the  payment  of  a  trifling  residence  or  a  freehold  m  any  commune,  or 
charge.  If  the  petition  is  un&vorably  regard-  by  the  consent  of  the  state,  or  by  holding 
ed  by  the  council,  it  is  sent  back  with  notice  office  under  government.  A  foreign  woman 
that  it  is  denied  without  assigning  any  grounds,  married  to  a  native,  or  a  foreign  child  adopt- 
but  tibe  reasons  may  be  learned  upon  applica-  ed  by  one,  becomes  a  subject.  In  Saxony  it  is 
iiom  An  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  provin-  necessary  to  have  had  a  domicile  in  a  district 
cial  government,  but  is  of  little  value,  as  the  for  5  ^ears  with  the  consent  of  the  local  an- 
decision  of  the  local  authorities  is  almost  inva-  thorities,  or  to  have  owned  real  property  for 
riably  affirmed.  In  Austria  a  foreigner  acquires  that  period,  or  to  have  obtained  the  freedom 
the  rights  of  citizenship  if  employed  as  a  public  of  a  dty ;  and  the  alien  must  have  resided  in 
functionary,  but  not  by  mere  admission  into  the  the  dishict,  or  upon  his  property,  or  in  the 
military  service,  nor  by  receiving  a  title  of  dis-  city  conferring  its  freedom,  for  6  years. — ^Li 
tinction  or  honor,  but  is  treated  as  a  citizen  if  the  Hanseatic  towns  but  few  conations  are 
maintained  by  the  government  on  account  of  imx>osed.  In  Bremen  resident  foreigners  of 
military  services.  The  right  may  be  conferred  good  diaracter  are  admitted  to  dtizeimip  upon 
by  the  superior  authorities  upon  an  individual  &e  payment  of  |40 ;  and  if  the  foreigner  in- 
after  10  years'  resddence  without  interruption,  tends  to  settle  as  a  master  mechanic  he  must 
upon  proof  of  the  fact  and  upon  taking  the  be  admitted  a  member  of  the  appropriate  guild. 
oaUi  of  allegiance.  The  authorities,  however,  Ifhe  designs  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits,  a 
may  grant  it  before  the  expiration  of  that  payment  of  about  tN^O  is  required.  In  Ham- 
period  upon  proof  of  good  moral  character  and  burg  all  who  take  up  their  residence,  except 
of  the  applicant's  ability  to  support  himself;  Jews,  are  admitted  upon  the  payment  of  a  mod- 
and  forei^ers  accpire  the  rights  of  citizens  by  erate  sum.  To  do  business,  however,  it  is  ne- 
entering  into  business  requiring  a  permanent  oessary  to  be  a  member  of  some  guild.  In  LH- 
residence.  In  the  country  the  temporary  x>os-  beck  persons  of  good  character,  who  have  the 
session  of  a  farm,  however,  of  a  house  or  other  means  of  supporting  thenuelves,  may  become 
real  estate,  or  the  mere  establishment  of  a  citizens  after  residing  sufficiently  long  to  indi- 
manufactory,  or  a  commercial  business,  or  a  cate  an  intention  to  fix  there  their  permanent 
partnership,  does  not  confer  the  right.  Oiti-  residence.  In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  oitizen- 
lenship  is  forfeited  by  emigration.    Marriage  ship  is  conferred  for  public  service,  and  other- 
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wise  obtained  if  the  goTenunent  is  satisfied  as  person  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  a  power,  how- 
to  the  good  character  and  ability  of  the  person  ever,  bnt  rarely  exercised.  The  usnai  course 
to  support  himself.  When  admitted  in  any  of  is  to  grant  it  after  5  years^  residence,  in  cases 
these  free  cities,  the  citizen's  or  burgher's  oath  where  the  applicant  has  purchased  real  estate, 
is  taken,  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  allegiance. —  or  has  engaged  in  some  useful  commercial 
In  Switzerland  every  man,  even  a  native,  is  re-  business.  In  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  pre- 
gsrded  as  a  vagrant  or  a  man  without  a  home,  vious  to  the  changes  consummated  in  1860,  the 
and  chased  from  canton  to  canton,  unless  he  is  king,  as  in  the  Papal  States,  naturidized  whom 
a  citizen  of  some  commune.  This  citizenship  he  thought  proper ;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
is  obtained  upon  the  payment  of  the  requisite  power  was  very  unusuid.  The  general  mode 
fee  into  the  treasury  of  the  commune.  In  the  was  the  same  as  in  the  Papal  States.  In  Naples 
case  of  foreigners,  naturalization  is  granted  by  and  the  Papal  States  none  could  be  admitted 
the  legislature  in  some  cantons,  in  others  but  Catholics;  but  in  Sardinia  no  distinction 
hy  the  execative.  No  period  of  residence  or  is  made  on  the  ground  of  religion.  The  pol- 
qoalification  is  necessary,  but  the  cantons  are  icy  of  the  several  Italian  states  and  the  dis- 
jealons  of  foreigners  and  disposed  to  be  exclu-  position  of  the  people  are  averse  to  natural- 
ave.  In  the  aristocratic  cantons  it  is  almost  izing  foreigners.  Every  case,  even  in  Sardinia, 
impoanble  for  any  but  a  wealthy  man  to  obtain  is  closely  scrutinized.  In  1860,  in  consequence 
Dstaralization.  In  Ticino  full  citizenship  is  of  extensive  emigrations  into  Sardinia  from 
Dot  obtained  until  5  years  after  naturalization;  Lombardy,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  a  spe- 
but  in  Bern,  Yaud,  Zurich,  Geneva,  and  most  cial  act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  quali- 
of  the  cantons,  it  is  conferred  when  the  alien  is  fication  of  residence  in  respect  to  this  class  of 
iiatiiralixed.  A  citizen  of  any  community  of  one  Italians ;  but  the  law  has  since  been  repealed, 
of  the  cantons  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  In  the  republic  of  San  Harino,  naturahzation 
of  any  other  canton.  He  may  reside,  do  husi-  is  granted  without  residence  on  the  payment 
nesa,  and  enjoy  every  civil  and  X)ersonal  right,  of  $10,  the  republic  engaging  to  give  proteo- 
Imt  not  political  rights. — ^In  Portugal  an  appli-  tion  for  three  weeks  to  any  naturiuized  citizen 
cation  must  be  made  to  the  king  through  the  taking  refuge  there. — ^In  Greece  the  policy 
secretary  of  foreign  affiurs,  which  is  referred  to  of  the  government  has  been  absurdly  restrio- 
the  council  of  state.  The  applicant  must  be  over  tive.  The  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
25  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  country  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  inmiigra- 
two  years,  and  have  the  means  of  subsistence,  tion  and  settlement  of  the  Greeks  of  the  islands 
The  residence  for  two  years  is  dispensed  with  and  the  Turkish  provinces,  has  been  such  that 
upon  proof  that  he  has  married  arortuguese,  no  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  this 
or  been  useful  to  the  state  by  embarking  in  large  body  of  the  Hellenic  family  to  auit  the  mis- 
commerce^  improving  any  branch  of  the  arts,  erable  and  tottering  empire  in  whicn  they  have 
or  introducing  any  new  trade,  manufacture,  or  been  so  long  oppressed.  The  consequence  has 
invention,  or  by  opening  or  improving  a  public  been  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
road ;  and  Uiey  are  generally  dispensed  with  in  present  but  little  over  a  million,  when  it  might 
the  case  of  mariners,  as  it  has  been  the  constant  nave  been  two  or  three  millions  under  a  liberal 
policy  of  Portugal  to  encourage  foreigners  to  system.  The  8d  article  of  the  constitution  of 
«iter  and  augment  its  marine. — In  Spain,  by  1848  defines  citizens  (imkirm)  to  be  those  who 
tiie  ancient  law  of  the  realm,  no  foreigner  have  acquired  or  may  acquire  the  characteris- 
oodd  be  naturalized.  The  constitution  of  1887,  tics  of  a  citizen  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
however,  included  in  its  classification  of  Span-  kingdom;  and  the  national  assembly  that  form- 
ish  subjects  those  who  should  receive  letters  ed  the  constitution  passed  a  decree,  to  be  of  the 
of  naturalization,  and  provided  for  the  enact-  same  force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated  in  that 
ment  of  a  law  declaratory  of  Hie  conditions  instrument,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
upon  which  such  letters  would  be  granted,  government  should  neither  retain  nor  appoint 
The  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  un-  to  places  in  the  public  service  those  who  were 
settled  or  difficult  to  ascertain.  All  that  can  be  not  embraced  in  the  following  classes :  1,  the 
gathered  is  that  5  years*  residence  is  necessary,  native  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state,  and  those 
that  the  applicant  must  be  of  the  Roman  Gatho-  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
lie  religion,  and  that  the  right  of  a  Spanish  to  the  end  of  1827,  or  who  came  to  Greece  and 
sabject  to  renounce  his  aJlegiance  is  recognized  remained  there  until  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
hjlaw. — ^In  Sardinia  any  person  who  has  resided  those  who  took  a  military  and  decisive  piurt  in 
in  the  country  5  years,  and  has  purchased  real  battles  with  the  enemy  by  sea  or  land  up  to 
estate  or  engaged  in  a  useful  commercial  busi-  1829  ;  2,  those  inhabitants  and  combatants 
nesa,  may  apply  to  the  minister  of  justice  to  be  of  continental  Greece  or  of  the  islands,  who 
naturalized.  The  application  is  referred  to  the  took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
oonndUors  of  state,  and  if  they  report  favor-  who  up  to  1887  came  and  established  them- 
abljlettersof  naturalization  are  granted,  which  selves  in  one  of  the  domes  (districts)  of  the 
Biost  be  signed  by  the  monarch.  These  condi-  kingdom ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  above 
tionsmust  be  complied  with  in  every  case ;  even  classes.  Those  who  established  themselves  in 
the  king  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  them,  the  kingdom  between  1827  and  1888,  are  de- 
In  the  Papal  States,  the  pope  may  naturalize  any  dared  eligible  in  two  years  after  thepublica- 
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tion  of  the  oonstitation  of  1848 ;  those  who  ralizatioiif  aa  ft  general  rcile,  id  not  eaaential  to 
established  themselves  between  1882  and  1888,  enable  them  to  carry  on  trade  or  commerce,  it 
after  8  years:  and  those  from  1887  to  the  is  bat  rarely  applied  for. — ^In  the  different 
end  of  1648,  the  period  of  the  framing  of  the  West  India  islands  belonging  to  European  pow- 
constitution,  after  4  years.     In  addition  to  ers,  the  authority  to  naturalize  is  generally 
this,  by  a  law  subsequently  passed,  a  Greek  by  Tested  in  the  sovereign  or  regulated  by  a  local 
birth,  though  not  a  native  of  the  kingdom,  who  law.    In  the  island  of  Cuba,  by  the  Spanish 
possesses  a  property  qualification  of  100,000  ordinance  of  Oct.  21,  1817,  the  captain-general 
drachmas  (equivalent  to  $16,000,  a  large  fortune  may  grant  letters  of  license  for  domiciliation 
for  Greece),  may  be  elected  a  member  of  the  to  all  resident  foreigners,  upon  their  taking  an 
^ovXi;  (chamber  of  representatives)  if  he  has  re-  oath  of  fidelity  and  submission  to  the  law. 
aided  6  years  in  the  country,  and  8  years  in  the  These  letters  entitJe  them  to  hold  real  and  per- 
provmce  for  which  he  is  chosen. .  The  number  sonal  property,  and  to  the  same  protection  in 
of  those  not  of  the  Greek  race  in  the  kingdom  their  person  and  property  as  Spanish  subjects ; 
is  exceedingly  small,  and  we  are  not  informed  but  for  the  first  5  years  of  domiciliation  they 
whether  there  has  been  an^legislation  by  which  cannot  engage  in  trade,  open  a  shop,  or  become 
they  can  acquire  the  pnvileges  of  citizens. —  owners  of  ships  or  vessels,  unless  in  partner- 
In  Turkey  the  population  are  divided  into  two  ship  with  Spanish  subjects.    After  5  years  of 
great  classes,  the  Turks  or  Mohammedans,  the  domiciliation  they  can   become  naturalized, 
ruling  race,  and  the  Rayas,  denominated  "  the  They  must  present  their  original  letter  of  li- 
flock,"  who  with  the  exception  of  some  few  cense  to  the  captain-general,  and  avow  their 
tribes  are  Christians  or  Jews.    The  Rayas  are  intention  to  make  the  island  their  perpetual 
organized  in  distinct  communities,  having  their  residence ;  and  if  it  appear  after  due  inquiry 
own  municipal  regulations,  as  Armenians,  Bui-  by  the  government  that  they  have  resided 
garians,  Bosnians,  Servians,  Latin  Christians,  constantly  on  the  island  for  5  years,  and  are 
or  Jews,  under  a  recognized  head,  as  a  bishop,  of  good  moral  character,  letters  of  naturaliza- 
patriarch,  or  other  ruler,  who  is  responsible  tion  are  granted  to  them  after  they  have  sworn 
to  the  sultan  for  the  good  conduct  of  his  com-  fidelity  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
munity.     Resident  foreigners   may   become^  crown,  and  to  the  laws,  and  renounced  all  for- 
members  of  one  of  these  communities  with  eign  allegiance  to  and  every  privilege  received 
the  consent  of  the  body,  upon  giving  due  from  any  other  government.    When  thus  nat- 
notice  to  the  Porte,  and  when  admitted  are  uralized,  they  and  their  legitimate  heirs  and 
entitled  to  the  privileges  and  bound  to  the  descendants  acquire  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
obligations  of  Turkish  subjects.    Foreigners,  leges,  and  are  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as 
not  members  of  one  of  these  communities,  are  natural-bom  subjects.     The  provision,  how- 
aliens  and  under  the  protection  of  their  respec-  ever,  in  respect  to  naturalization,  though  still 
tive  consuls.    The  Mohammedans  enjoy  great-  in  full  force,  has  become  practically  a  d^id  let- 
er  privileges  than  the  Raya  communities,  and  ter,  as  natives  ei\joy  but  few  privileges  which 
foreigners  of  whatever  creed  or  nation  may  be  resident  or  domiciled  foreigners  do  not  possess, 
received  into  this  daas  upon  embracing  Ho-  — In  Hayti,  by  a  modification  of  the  civil  code 
hammedanism.    Their  naturalization  is  both  a  adopted  in  1860,  any  person  who  in  virtue  of 
civil  ceremony  and  a  religious  rite.   It  consists  the  constitution  wishes  to  become  a  citizen  must 
in  going  first  to  the  Porte  or  the  executive  within  a  year  after  his  arrival  make  an  oath 
authority  representing  it,  in  putting  on  the  fez  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  renouncing  allegi- 
cap,  and  making  a  public  declaration  of  faith  ance  to  every  other  government,  upon  present- 
in  the  words :  *^  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  ing  an  official  attestation  of  which  at  the  office 
Mohammed  is  his  prophet  ;^'  and  then  repeating  of  the  president  pf  Hayti,  he  receives  from  that 
the  same  ceremony  in  the  mosque.    Circum-  officer  an  act  recognizing  him  as  a  citizen  of 
oision  is  also  a  condition ;  and  when  the  cere-  the  republic. — In  Mexico  two  years^  residence 
mony  is  gone  through,  the  proselyte  is  invested  is  required,  and  one  yearns  previous  declaration 
with  all  the  rights  of  a  native-bom  Moham-  of  intention.    This  declaration  is  in  the  form 
medan  subject.    In  Egypt,  Persia,  and  through-  of  a  petition  to  the  ayuntamieTito  of  the  place 
out  all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  natural-  where  the  applicant  resides.    Before  he  can  be 
ization  is  effected  in  the  same  way,  either  naturalized,  the  applicant  must  prove  before 
by  embracing  Mohammedanism  or  by  being  thenearest  circuit  judge  that  he  is  of  the  Cath- 
formally  admitted  a  member  of  one  of  the  oHc  religion,  and  has  a  trade,  profession,  or 
other  organized  communities. — In  the  Euro-  income  sufficient  to  support  him.    The  docu- 
pean  states,  with  but  a  few  exceptions  which  ments  containing  this  proof  must  then  be  laid 
nave  been  mentioned,  a  naturalized  foreigner  before  the  governor  or  political  chief  of  the  dis- 
enjoys  every  civil  and  political  right,  and  may  trict  or  territory,  and,  if  satisfactory,  letters  of 
hold  the  highest  office.    In  all  of  them  nat-  naturalization  are  granted  by  that  ofiQcer  to  the 
uralization  is  a  thing  of  rather  unusual  oc-  applicant  upon  renouncing  his  former  allegiance 
currence,  the  number  of  foreigners  who  be-  and  swearing  to  support  the  constitution.  Col- 
come  permanent  residents  in  any  one  of  them  onists  who  settle  new  lands  can  be  naturalized 
being  very  limited.    Those  who  do  are  chiefly  a  year  after  they  have  settled,  and  aliens  in  tlie 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits ;  and  as  natu-  naval  service  upon  taking  the  oath  of  allegi- 
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an^e.    The  r^t  is  lort  bj  aooepting  office  or  ney  to  France.    He  was  a  scholar  of  extenslYe 

by  becoming  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country,  erudition,  and  collected  a  great  number  of  rare 

— In  Brazil  8  years' previous  residence  is  requi-  books  and  MSS.    His  BwUographia  PoUtica 

site,  after  which  naturalization  is  effected  by  a  (Venice,  1688)  was  translated  into  French  in 

joint  resolution,  which  must  pass  both  cham-  1642.    He  wrote  a  number  of  other  works, 

bers  of  the  general  assembly  and  be  affirmed  chiefly  on  political  and  bibliographical  subjecta 

by  the  emperor.    By  a  law  passed  in  1860  chil-  A  collection  of  anecdotes  from  his  table  talk 

dren  of  foreigners  bom  in  Brazil  have,  during  was  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1708  under 

their  minority,  the  political  condition  of  their  the  title  of  Naudiana. 

parents;  but  on  reaching  their  nugority  they  NAUMANN,  JoHAimr  Fbibdsich,  a  German 
acquire  the  rights  and  become  subject  to  the  ornithologist,  bom  in  Ziebigk,  near  KOthen, 
duties  of  Brazilian  citizens.  A  Brazilian  wo-  Feb.  14,  1780,  died  in  EOthen,  Ax\a.  15,  1857. 
man  marrying  an  alien  follows  his  condition,  His  father  was  Johann  Andreas  Naumann,  a 
but  upon  becoming  a  widow  is  considered  a  well  known  ornithologist,  and  the  son,  after 
Brazilian  subject  if  residing  in  Brazil,  or  if,  re-  attending  school  at  Dessau  from  1790  to  1794, 
turning  there,  she  declares  her  intention  to  fix  returned  home  and  devoted  himself  to  tiie 
her  residence  in  the  country ;  and  a  foreign  study  of  agriculture,  botany,  geology,  and  omi- 
woman  marrying  a  Brazilian  has  the  political  thology.  Later  he  turned  his  attention  wholly 
oondition  of  her  husband.  In  Peru  and  in  Chili  to  the  last  named  science,  especially  to  the  study 
5  years^  previous  residence  is  necessary ;  but  of  the  birds  of  Grermany,  and  embodied  his 
where  an  alien  has  married  a  native,  this  period  observations  in  a  work  entitled  NdturgeBohiehte 
is  reduced  to  4  years. — ^In  the  states  of  Central  der  Vogel  DeutteMands  (18  vols.,  Leipsic,  1822- 
America  the  more  general  rule  is,  as  in  Brazil,  ^47),  embellished  by  plates,  a  large  number  of 
to  naturalize  the  alien  by  a  legislative  act.  In  which  he  himself  engraved ;  and  he  was  the 
Costa  Rica  an  application  must  be  made  to  the  author  of  many  otiier  omitholo^^cal  works, 
president  of  the  republic,  accompanied  by  proof  He  is  considered  the  first  of  German  omitholo- 
that  the  petitioner  has  resided  there  6  years,  gists,  and  the  German  ornithological  society 
of  his  good  conduct  during  that  period,  and  named  their  journal  from  him  Nautnannia. 
of  his  having  honest  means  of  subsistence.  NAUMANN,  Johanh  Gottlixb,  a  German 
letters  of  naturalization  are  then  granted  him  composer,  bom  in  Blasewitz,  near  Dresden,  in 
by  ^e  president  on  his  renouncing  his  previ-  1741,  died  in  Dresden,  Oct  28,  1801.  ^Hien 
003  national  allegiance.  In  Honduras  foreign-  18  years  of  age  he  went  to  Italy,  and  afterward 
ers  are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real  estate  and  settled  in  Venice,  Where  he  remained  8  years 
a  residence  of  4  years;  but  if  one  marries  a  teaching  and  composing  music.  In  1765  he 
Houdurian  wife  this  period  is  reduced  to  2  returned  to  Dresden,  and  was  appointed  corn- 
years,  or  a  letter  of  naturalization  may  be  ob-  poser  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Shortly  after 
tdned  from  the  legislature  for  services  render-  ne  made  a  second  Journey  to  Italy,  retuming 
ed  to  the  state,  for  an  important  improvement  in  1769  to  compose  the  opera  of  ClemenMa  di 
in  agriculture  or  the  arts,  or  for  introducing  a  Tito  for  the  marriage  of  the  elector.  In  1772 
new-  manufactare  in  the  country.  In  San  Sal-  he  made  a  third  journey,  and  resided  2  years  at 
vador  ihej  are  naturalized  by  acquiring  real  Rome,  where  in  18  months  he  composed  5 
estate  and  a  residence  of  5  years,  or  by  con-  operas.  In  his  later  years  he  composed  much 
tracting  marriage  with  a  Salvadorian  woman  onurch  music. — ^Easl  Frixdbioh,  a  German 
and  a  residence  of  8  years,  or  by  obtaining  mineralogist,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
a  letter  of  naturalization  from  the  legislative  Dresden,  May  80,  1797.  Ue  was  educated  at 
body  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  causes  Freiberg,  Leipsic,  and  Jena.  After  graduating 
as  in  Honduras.  In  most  of  the  states  of  Cen-  at  Jena  he  returned  to  Freiberg  to  hear  the  lec- 
tral  America  naturalization  is  granted  by  the  tures  of  Mobs  on  mineralogy,  made  a  scientific 
legislature  to  resident  foreigners  generally  upon  joumey  to  Norway  in  1821  and  1822,  and  em- 
spplicataon  without  iusistuig  upon  any  con-  bodied  his  observations  in  a  work  entitled  Bei- 
dltions ;  the  clause  that  it  ja  upon  the  ground  triige  gur  Eenntnm  Norwegem  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
of  important  services  to  the  state,  &c.,  being  1824).  In  1826  he  succeeded  Mohs  in  the  chair 
usually  inserted  in  the  letters  of  naturalization  of  crystallography  in  Freiberg,  and  in  1835  was 
as  a  mere  matter  of  form.  also  appointed  professor  of  geognosy.  This 
NAUDfi,  Gabbisl,  a  French  bibliographer,  position  he  held  till  1842,  when  he  went  to  the 
bom  in  Paris  in  1600,  died  in  Abbeville  in  university  of  Leipsic  as  professor  of  mineralogy 
1653.  He  studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  was  and  geognosy.  He  has  written  much  on  sub- 
for  some  time  physician  to  Louis  XIH.  After-  jects  connected  with  his  profession. 
ward  he  spent  some  time  at  the  university  of  NAUMBURG,  a  fortified  German  town,  in 
Padua,  wherd  be  obtained  a  diploma  as  doctor  the  Prassian  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on 
of  medicine ;  and  subsequently  he  officiated  as  the  Saale,  near  tiie  junction  of  the  Unstrut,  28 
librarian  of  several  cardinals  in  Rome  and  of  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  HaJle ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It 
Mazarin  in  Paris.  Queen  Christina  appointed  is  an  active  manufacturing  and  commercial 
him  in  1652  royal  librarian  at  Stockholm,  but  town,  but  the  once  famous  fair  of  Naumbnrg 
he  was  compelled  to  leave  Sweden  on  account  has  lost  its  importance.  Among  the  principal 
e£  his  healthf  and  died  on  his  homeward  jour-  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  remarkable 
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for  its  lofty  towers  and  double  choir,  and  the  ing  each  a  sm&U  retractile  tentacle,  making, 
charch  of  St.  Wenzel  with  a  famous  picture  of  with  the  88  digital  and  4  ophthalmic,  90  ten- 
Granach.  An  annual  children's  festival  is  cele-  tacles  on  and  around  the  head.  The  internal 
brated  here,  in  commemoration  of  the  raising  cartilaginous  skeleton  is  confined  to  the  lower 
of  the  siege  bj  the  Hussites  under  Procopius,  surface  of  the  head,  a  part  of  the  cephalic  ner- 
which  according  to  tradition  took  place  July  vous  system  being  protected  in  a  groove  on  its 
28,  1482,  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties  of  upper  surface,  and  the  2  great  muscles  which 
the  children  of  Naumburg.  This  event  has  fix  the  body  to  the  shell  are  attached  to  it. 
been  dramatized  in  Eotzebue's  Die  Humten  The  funnel  is  very  muscular,  and  is  the  princi- 
vor  Ndumlmrg^  but  its  authenticity  has  been  pal  organ  of  free  locomotion,  the  animal  being 
called  in  question  by  recent  historians.  Several  propelled  backward  by  a  succession  of  jerks 
treaties  were  concluded  at  Naumburg  in*  the  occasioned  by  the  reaction  of  the  ejected  re- 
16th  and  16th  centuries,  and  the  town  was  of  spiratory  currents  against  the  surrounding 
great  strategetical  importance  during  the  80  water.  The  capacious  crop  opens  into  an  oval 
years'  war  and  the  wars  of  1806  and  1818.  muscular  gizzard ;  the  intestine  terminates  in 
KAUTILIIS,  a  name  applied  to  both  the  the  branchial  cavity  near  the  base  of  the  fun- 
tetrabranchiate  and  dibranchiate  orders  of  the  nel ;  the  liver  is  bulky,  and  the  bile  is  derived 
cephalopod  mollusks.  In  Uie  former  the  true  from  arterial  blood ;  there  is  no  ink  gland.  Sea 
or  pearly  nautilus  is  the  best  known  species  water  is  admitted  into  the  pericardium;  the 
of  tiie  only  living  genus  representing  the  ex-  branchisd  are  2  pairs,  without  branchial  hearts, 
tinct  chambered  shells  (such  as  ammonites,  the  larger  branchia  supporting  48  vascular 
orthoceratites,  turrilites,  &c.)  which  abounded  folded  plates  on  each  side,  the  smaller  86 ;  the 
during  tiie  primary  and  secondary  geological  large  veins  near  the  heart  have  clusters  of  fol- 
ages ;  in  the  latter  belongs  the  nautilus  of  the  licles  attached  to  them,  according  to  Owen 
ancients  (the  paper  nautuus  of  the  modems),  seeming  to  be  homologous  with  the  so  called 
more  properly  called  argonaut.  For  the  char-  renal  glands  of  lower  mollusks ;  by  some  they 
acters  of  the  class  and  orders  see  Mollusoa. —  are  considered  as  diverticula  to  relieve  the  cir- 
The  genus  nautUui  (Linn.)  has  a  discoid,  sym-  culation  during  the  varying  pressures  to  which 
metrical,  univalve  shell,  with  simple  aperture,  the  animal  is  subjected.  The  tongue  is  fur- 
sutures,  and  siphuncle.  The  organization  of  nished  with  numerous  papillsd  and  spines.  The 
the  pearly  nautilus  (jY!  pompiliv^  Linn.)  was  nautilus,  though  the  lowest  of  the  cephalopoda, 
first  made  Imown  in  Prof.  Owen's  celebrated  offers  a  nearer  approach  to  the  vertebrate  type 
memoir  in  1882 ;  and  afterward  by  Gray,  than  does  any  other  articulate,  in  the  perfect 
Grant,  De  Blainville,  Yalenciennes,  and  Hux-  symmetry  of  the  organs,  the  larger  proportion 
ley,  the  last  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Lin-  of  muscle,  the  increased  bulk  and  concentration 
nsdan  Society  of  London,"  vol.  iii.  No.  9,  for  of  the  nervous  centres  in  and  near  the  head, 
Aug.  1858.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  in  the  vertical  opposition  of  the  Jaws,  in  the 
containing  the  viscera,  is  soft,  smooth,  and  gustatory  papillsB  of  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
adapted  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  shell ;  cartilaginous  cephalic  skeleton.  The  food  of 
the  anterior  is  muscular,  including  the  organs  the  nautilus  consists  of  other  mollusks  and  of 
of  sense  and  locomotion,  and  can  be  retracted  crustaceans,  showing  that  its  natural  habitat  is 
within  the  shell ;  the  mantie  is  very  thin  be-  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  creeps  about 
hind,  and  prolonged  through  the  calcareous  shell  upward.  The  parts  of  the  shell  progres- 
tube  of  the  occupied  chamber  as  a  membra-  sively  vacated  during  the  growth  of  the  ani- 
nons  siphon,  and  through  all  the  divisions  of  the  mal  are  successively  partitioned  off  into  air- 
shell  to  the  central  nucleus ;  on  the  upper  part  tight  chambers  by  thin  smooth  plates  concave 
of  the  head  is  -a  broad  triangular  muscular  toward  the  opening,  with  sinuous  margins, 
hood,  the  back  part  excavated  for  the  involut-  growing  from  the  circumference  toward  tlie 
ed  convexity  of  the  shell,  protecting  the  head  centre,  and  pierced  by  the  membranous  siphon, 
when  retracted,  and  used  as  a  foot  for  creeping  The  young  animal,  before  the  shell  becomes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  with  the  shell  upper-  camerated,  cannot  rise  from  the  bottom ;  but 
most. ,  On  each  side  of  the  head  are  20  perfo-  the  older  ones  can  come  to  the  surface  by 
rated  digitated  processes  of  a  conical  form,  each  changes  in  the  expansion  of  the  soft  parts,  by 
containing  a  long  finely  ringed  tentacle,  whose  a  slight  vacuum  produced  in  the  posterior  part 
inner  surface  is  closely  set  with  narrow  trans-  of  the  occupied  chamber,  and,  according  to 
verse  plates ;  the  eyes,  large  and  prominent,  some,  by  the  exhalation  of  some  light  gas  into 
are  placed  on  short  pedicels  on  the  side  of  the  the  deserted  chambers ;  they  rise  in  the  water 
heaa  behind  the  digitations ;  the  subocular  as  a  balloon  does  in  the  air,  with  the  ability 
processes  have  no  tentacles,  and  are  rudimen-  also  of  directing  the  motions  to  a  certain  ex- 
tary  external  ears,  their  cavity  extending  to  tent  by  means  of  the  funnel ;  ttfey  fioat  at  the 
the  auditory  capsule.  The  mouth  has  2  homy  surface  shell  upward,  and  sink  quickly  by  re- 
mandibles,  like  the  beak  of  a  parrot  reversed,  versing  the  shell.  The  proportion  of  the  air 
the  lower  overlapping  the  upper,  moving  ver-  chambers  to  the  dwelling  chamber  is  such  that 
tically,  and  implanted  in  thick  muscular  walls ;  the  shell  is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  surrounding  circular  fleshy  lip  has  4  labial  the  water ;  the  siphon  communicates  with  the 
processes,  each  pierced  by  12  canals,  contain-  pericardium,  and  is  probably  filled  with  fluid 
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fromtiiflt  cavity ;  it  conducts  small  vessels  for  the  relax  them  instantly.    Swimming  is  effected  in 
nntrition  of  the  sheU,  and  perhaps  for  secretory  a  retrograde  manner  by  the  ejected  currents 
purposes.    A  large  and  perfect  shell  will  weigh  from  the  funnel.    The  skin  is  soft  and  tender, 
6  or  7  oz.,  and  the  soft  parts  6  or  6  oz.  more ;  and  includes  a  great  number  of  cells  contain- 
the  exterior  crust  of  the  shell  is  whitish  with  ing  pigment  matter  of  different  colors^  whose 
&wn-colored  streaks  and  bands^  and  the  inte-  contrfu^tions  and  expansions,  with  the  sur&ce 
nor  has  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  and  is  in  re-  movements,  give  it  a  remarkable  power  of 
quest  by  cabinet  makers  and  jewellers ;  by  re-  rapidly  changing  its  tints.    There  is  no  inter- 
moving  the  external  coat  by  acids,  the  pearly  mu  shell,  and  it  is  now  ascertained  that  the 
surface  is  readily  exposed,  and  shells   thus  external  shell  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  and  ia 
treated  and  ricldy  engraved  were   formerly  only  an  incubating  and  protective  nest  for  the 
highly  prized  as  ornaments  for  the  mantlepiece  egvs ;  it  is  not  the  homologue  of  the  internal 
ind  sideboard.    This  species  is  so  common  in  rudimentary  shell  of  the  cuttle  fish,  nor  of  the 
the  S.  Pacific,  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  external  chambered  shell  of  the  nautilus,  but 
year  they  are  carried  by  the  winds  and  cur-  rather  answers  to  the  cocoon  of  leeches  and 
rents  to  tiie  island  shores,  where  they  are  used,  other  articulates,  or  to  the  esg-fioat  of  the 
when  smoke-dried,  for  food ;  in  the  Pi4)uan  delicate  gasteropod  janthina ;  tne  eggs  are  at- 
archipelago  the  shells  are  used  as  conunon  tached  by  thread-like  stalks  to  the  involuted 
uten^ ;  they  are  found  from  the  Persian  gulf  spire  of  the  shell,  behind  and  beneath  the  bodv 
and  Indian  ocean  to  the  Chinese  seas  and  the  of  the  female.    The  best  known  species,  the  A, 
Pacific.    In  the  umbilicated  nautilus  (y.  urn-  argo  (Linn.),  inhabits  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
lUieatuSj  Lester)  the  last  whorl  of  the  shell  Indian  oceans,  and  the  Mediterranean,  espe- 
does  not  envelope  and  conceal  the  others ;  the  cially  about  Sicily.    In  the  last  named  locality 
sbape  is  ventricose,  the  surface  reticulated,  and  Hadame  Power  made  the  experiments  which 
the  color  dusky  smoky,  with  nxmierous  delicate  determined  that  the  argonaut  is  the  maker  of 
chestnut  flanunules  (5  to  the  inch).    In  the  its  own  shell,  and  not  a  parasitic  occupant  like 
K  KTohieulatus  (Soland.),  like  the  last  from  the  the  hermit  crab ;  this  question  arose  from  the 
S.  Pacific,  the  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  fact  that  the  animal  has  no  muscular  or  other 
the  color  ochreous,  with  8  chestnut  fianmnules  attachment  to  the  shell,  and  has  been  known 
to  the  inch,   and  the  sides  undulated  w^ith  voluntarily  to  quit  it,  and  survive  in  captivity 
distinct  waves.     A  nautilus   extended  in  a  a  considerable  time  without  any  attempt  to  re- 
stnught  line  would  be  a  shell  like  a  fossil  turn  to  it ;  it  also  repairs  the«shell  when  broken 
orthoceratito ;   in  the  ammonites  the  shell  is  by  the  agency  of  the  palmated  arms.    For  an 
coiled  as  in  the  nautilus,  but  is  strengthened  account  of  the  amiments  for  and  against  para- 
hj  arched  ribs  and  dome-shiq>ed  elevations  on  sitism  (among  the  advocates  of  the  former 
the  convex  sur&ce. — ^The  paper  nautilus  or  being  De  Lamarck,  Leach,  De  Blainville,  Brod- 
argonaut  belongs  to  the  octopod  group  of  the  erip,  and  Sowerby,  and  among  those  of  the 
dibranchiate  cephalopods,  or  to  the  aeetabuli'  latter  Onvier.  Duvemoy,  Ferussac,  and  D'Or- 
fira  of  D^Orbi^y,  from  the  arms  being  pro-  bi^y),  and  tor  an  extensive  bibliography  on 
Tided  with  sucking  disks.    The  argonaut  differs  this  animal,  see  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Boston 
from  the  true  nautilus  in  the  arms  of  lareer  Society  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  v.  pp.  869-^81 
aize  and  more  complicated  structure,  partially  (1856).    Leach,  who  considered  the  animal  a 
connected  by  membrane  at  the  base ;  in  the  parasite,  described  it  as  the  genus  ocythoL    The 
larger  and  more  complex  eyes,  not  peduncu-  sexes  are  distinct ;  the  specimens  usually  found 
lated  but  lodged  in  orbits ;  in  the  gills  being  are  all  females,  the  males  having  been  until  re- 
only  2  in  number,  each  with  It  branchial  heart ;  cently  described  as  parasites  under  the  name 
in  tiie  funnel  being  an  entire  tube ;  and  in  the  of  hectocotylu$ ;  this  is  a  worm-like  body,  re- 
presence  of  an  ink  gland  and  bag  for  its  secre-  semblins  the  arm  of  a  cuttle  fish,  the  under 
tion.    In  the  genus  argonaiUa  (linn.),  in  the  surface  bordered  with  40  or  60  pairs  of  alter- 
females,  which  alone  have  a  shell  as  an  egg  re-  nating  suckers ;  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  a 
ceptacle,  the  1st  or  dorsal  pair  of  the  8  arms  parasitic  annelid,  it  is  now  known  to  be  the 
are  dilated  into  broad  thin  membranes,  which  spermatophorous  arm  of  the  male  argonaut, 
secrete  and  sustidn  the  very  light,  paper-like,  deciduous  during  sexual  congress,  and  attach- 
calcareouB,  symmetrical,  and  single-chambered  ing  itself  within  the  mantle  of  the  female ;  in 
shell ;  like  the  other  arms,  these  are  provided  this  genus  it  is  the  8d  arm  of  the  left  side 
with  2  rows  of  suctorial  disks,  extending  around  which  is  thus  deciduous  and  hollowed  for  the 
the  whole  circumference,  by  means  of  which  spermatic  receptacle.    The  male  argonaut  has 
the  animal  retains  the  sheU  in  position ;  the  6  no  shell  and  no  palmated  arms,  and  is  only 
non-palmated  arms  serve  as  organs  of  prehen-  about  {  of  the  size  of  the  female.    The  argo- 
flOD,  of  locomotion,  as  the  animal  drags  itself  naut,  according  to  Sang,  rises  to  the  sur&ce 
along  the  bottom  or  climbs  the  rocks  in  search  shell  upward,  turning  it  downw^ard  when  it 
of  food,  and  as  anchors ;  the  shell,  as  in  the  floats  on  the  water ;  by  retracting  the  6  arms 
nautilus,  is  carried  above  the  body.    The  arms  w^ithin  the  shell  and  placing  the  palmated  ones 
ire  attached  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  cephalic  on  the  outside,  it  can  quickly  sink,  explaining 
cartilage;   the  Backers  are  completely  under  why  the  aniinal  is  so  rarely  taken  with  the 
the  control  of  the  anifnal,  which  can  fleuten  or  ahdl.    There  is  a  specimen  of  this  rare  animal 
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in  BostoiLbelongisg  to  the  family  of  the  late  bnt  their  depredations  continne  on  the  Bio 

Dr.  J.  0.  Warren.    The  shell  is  flexible  in  the  Grande.    M^or  Backns,  who  was  in  command 

water,  bat  very  fragile  when  dry ;  a  specimen,  at  Fort  Defiance  for  a  year,  does  not  place  so 

the  largest  known,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Boston  low  an  estimate  as  some  others  on  tiiis  people, 

society  of  natural  history,  is  10  inches  long,  6^  In  a  commnnication  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft  he  says: 

broad,  and  the  opening  4  inches  wide ;  this  cost  "  As  a  nation  they  do  not  deserve  the  charac- 

the  donor  $500.    Many  species  of  the  genns  are  ter  given  them  by  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 

described.  From  the  period  of  their  earliest  history,  the 

NAUYOO,  a  town  of  Hancock  co.,  Bl.,  on  Mexicans  have  iiynred  and  oppressed  them  to 

a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  head  the  extent  of  their  power ;  and  because  these 

of  the  lower  rapids,  62  m.  above  Qninoy  and  Indians  have  redressed  their  own  wrongs,  ^e 

220  m.  above  St.  Louis ;  pop.  in  1857  estimated  Mexicans  have  represented  them  as  a  nation  of 

at  8,000.    It  was  founded  by  the  Mormons  in  thieves  and  assassins."     These  people  were 

1840,  and  contained  about  15,000  inhabitants  formerly  represented  by  the  hunters  and  trap- 

at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  in  1846  by  the  pers  as  considerably  advanced  in  civilization, 

neighboring  people.    The  city  was  regularly  cultivating  the  soil,  and  dwelling   in  large 

laid  out  with  broad  streets  crossing  at  right  houses;  an  error  into  which  they  doubtless  fdl 

angles,  and  the  houses  were  built  generally  of  by  supposing  them  to  belong  tp  the  Pueblo 

logs,  with  a  few  frame  and  brick  buildings  in-  tribes  which  really  possess  these  arts.    The 

terspersed.    A  temple  180  feet  long  by  90  wide  language  of  the  Navsijoes  clearly  identifies  them 

was  erected  of  polished  limestone.    The  bap-  as  belonging  to  the  Apache  family,  and  for  the 

tistery  was  in  the  basement,  and  held  a  large  advances  they  have  made  in  the  arts  they  are 

stone  basin  supported  by  12  colossal  oxen.    In  no  doubt  indebted  to  the  Moqui,  Zufii,  and  other 

1848  this  building  was  set  on  fire  by  an  incen-  Pueblo  tribes  near  them.    They  cultivate  to  a 

diary,  and  all  destroyed  except  the  walls,  which  limited  extent,  by  artificial  irrigation,  the  rich 

on  if  ay  27,  1850,  were  overthrown  by  a  tor-  soil  in  the  valleys  where  they  have  fixed  resi- 

nado.    For  a  few  years  subsequent  to  1850,  deuces,  with  rude  and  very  primitive  imple- 

Nauvoo  was  the  abode  of  M.  Oabet,  the  French  ments  of  their  own  manufacture.    They  raise 

eommunistf  and  a  few  followers.  com,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  and  a  little  wheat. 

NAY  A  JOES,  a  branch  of  the  great  Apache  They  also  raise  horses,  sheep,  and  a  few  homed 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  territory  of  New  Mexi-  cattle  and  goats;  but  the  largest  additions  to 
CO.  They  occupy  a  district  between  the  rivers  their  stock  of  sheep  and  mules  are  by  stealing 
San  Juan  and  Little  Colorado,  tributaries  of  the  from  the  settlements  near  the  Bio  Grande. 
Colorado,  but  make  frequent  incursions  into  This,  the  Indian  agents  assert,  is  not  done  by 
the  Mexican  settlements  on  the  Bio  Grande,  the  tribe  at  large,  or  even  countenanced  by 
where  they  commit  great  depredations,  carry-  it,  but  by  bad  men  of  the  tribe  whose  move- 
ing  ofiT  thousands  of  horses,  mules,  and  sheep,  ments  the  chiefs  cannot  control.  They  manu- 
In  1846  an  expedition  under  Col.  Doniphan  facture  their  own  blankets  and  other  articles 
was  sent  against  them,  which  resulted  in  a  for  clothing,  from  wool  taken  ttom.  their  own 
treaty  of  very  brief  duration.  In  1849  Col.  sheep,  some  of  which  are  of  a  superior  texture, 
Washington  marched  against  them,  and  reach-  and  command  from  $25  to  $50  in  the  shops 
ed  the  cafion  de  Chell6,  a  fastness  among  the  of  Santa  F6  and  El  Paso.  These  blankets  are 
mountains  exceedingly  diflScult  to  approach,  much  sought  after  both  by  Americans  and  Mexi- 
where  a  second  treaty  was  made.  But  the  cans,  who  wear  them  as  scrapes.  Cotton  blank- 
murder  of  some  of  their  people  by  the  Mexi-  ets  are  also  found  among  them,*  but  these  are 
cans  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  their  made  by  the  Pueblo  tribes  further  south,  who 
part,  wliich  was  not  quieted  until  Col.  Sumner  raise  their  cotton.  Unlike  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
with  a  strong  force  once  more  entered  their  who  live  in  well  built  houses  of  adobe  or  stone, 
stronghold  in  1851,  and  constructed  at  Canon-  the  Nav^oes  dwell  in  rude  wigwams  construct- 
cito  Bonito,  in  the  heart  of  their  country,  a  ed  with  poles  and  branches  of  trees,  and  oft«n 
strong  military  post  which  he  called  Fort  De-  in  the  caverns  and  fissures  so  common  in  the 
fiance.  From  this  fort  Col.  Sumner  marched  rocky  cafions  (defiles)  of  their  country.  As 
with  6  companies  of  dragoons  and  a  battery  of  often  as  they  change  their  grazing  grounds, 
artillery  against  the  Navtjoes ;  but,  although  they  repair  and  reoccupy  some  deserted  lodge, 
several  skirmishes  took  place  between  them,  but  never  one  in  which  a  person  has  died.  In 
the  Indians  avoided  a  general  fight.  Finding  the  winter  they  remove  to  the  south,  where 
the  troops  had  permanently  established  them-  there  is  little  snow  and  better  pasturage  for 
selves  in  their  country,  the  Navi^oes  soon  after  their  animals.  The  Nav^o  almost  lives  on 
approached  the  fort  in  a  formidable  body  and  horseback ;  and  few  men  equal  him  in  the  man- 
solicited  an  interview.  It  was  at  once  granted,  agement  of  that  animal.  There  are  individuals 
and  resulted  in  an  agreement  on  their  part  to  among  them  who  own  from  400  to  500  horses, 
cease  hostilities  and  depredations  affainst  the  many  of  which  are  worth  from  $50  to  $500 
troops  of  the  United  States,  the  citizens  of  each,  and  some  will  command  a  higher  price. 
New  Mexico,  and  the  pueblas  of  Tunice  and  M^or  Backus,  who  spent  some  years  there, 
Moqui.  Since  that  time  these  Indians  have  was  informed  by  U.  S.  officers  who  attended  a 
conducted  themselves  better  toward  the  troops,  gathering  of  them,  that  they  saw  at  least  2,000 
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liOTfles  near  (Senega  Jaanito,  feeding  on  the  ICardh  28, 1679.  He  was  of  noble  parentage, 
plain  under  the  charge  of  herdsmen,  and  that  In  his  third  year  he  lost  his  hearing  from  severe 
in  addition  at  least  600  Indians  were  mounted  illness,  and  in  consequence  his  speech  also.  He 
dming  the  whole  day  and  night.  Col.  Eaton  studied  painting  in  the  monastery  of  the  Hie- 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  who  was  also  among  this  ronymites  at  Estrella,  and  affcerwai^  in  Florence, 
people,  has  a  very  low  estimate  of  them,  con-  Rome,  Naples,  and  Milan,  spending  some  time 
adding  them  the  rudest,  least  intelligent,  and  at  Venice  as  a  pupil  of  Titian.  In  1668  he  was 
least  civilized  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indiaus  he  has  appointed  painter  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
ever  seen.  Such  progress  as  they  have  made  devoted  himself  mainly  to  sacred  subjects,  and 
he  thinks  is  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  in  the  Escu- 
the  Spani^  population  in  New  Mexico.  The  rial.  Navarette  was  well  versed  in  sacred  and 
government  of  this  people  is  patriarchaL  profane  history  and  mythology  as  well  as  in 
"^  There  are  rich  men  among  them,"  says  M^or  the  science  and  literature  of  his  art.  He  could 
Bairns,  ^^  whose  possessions  consist  of  large  read  and  write  well,  and  expressed  his  ideas 
hards  of  horses  and  sheep.  Every  drove  and  to  others,  by  means  of  signs,  with  great  dear- 
herd  is  necessarily  attended  by  herders ;  hence,  nees.  Lope  de  Vega  speaks  of  him  as  the  Span- 
every  man  has  many  d^>endiuits,  who  are  obe-  ish  artist  who  was  best  able  to  cope  with  his 
dient  to  his  will  in  peace  or  war.    The  only  Italian  rivals. 

elective  office  among  them  is  ^t  of  war  chief^  NAVABINO,  or  Neooabtbo,  a  fortified  town 
and  such  office,  I  believe,  expires  with  the  oc-  of  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  at  the  S.  extremity 
casion  that  created  it^  Every  rich  Nav%|o  may  of  the  bay  of  Navarino,  6  m.  N.  from  Modon, 
be  considered  the  chief  of  his  clan,  or  of  his  and  8  m.  from  Old  Navarino,  which  stands  on 
own  dependants;  and  these  clans  are  usually  the  N.  coast  of  the  bay,  near  the  ruins  of  Mes- 
6iendly  with  each  other,  and  make  cause  against  senian  Pylos ;  pop.  about  2,000.    It  has  a  cita* 
a  common  enemy.    In  addition  to  these,  there  del,  situated  on  a  high  rock.    The  chief  objects 
are  many  who  recognize  no  leader,  and  who  of  interest  are  tibe  remains  of  an  old  aqueduct, 
live  like  vagabonds,  stealing  indiscriminately,  and  some  antique  marble  pillars  adondng  the 
M  occasion  offers,  ft^m  friends  and  foes.''  Mr.  front  of  Uie  pr&cipal  mosque.    The  bay  of  Na- 
Mmiwetiier,  the  Indian  agent  in  New  Mexico,  varino  is  about  8  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with 
in  his  report  for  1854  states  that  "  there  is  one  from  12  to  26  fiithoms  of  water.    It  is  shut  in 
band  of  the  Nav^joes  who  have  separated  by  the  island  of  Sphacteria  or  Sphagia,  famous 
themselvee  from  their  tribe,  and  removed  east-  for  the  victory  achieved  there  by  the  Athenian 
wfid  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Utahs  and  Cleon  over  the  Spartans,  426  B.  G.    The  scene 
Jiearillas,'*  who  have  committed  the  depreda-  of  Byron's  *^  Oorsair''  is  said  to  be  laid  in  the 
tioiis  referred  to.    Like  all  other  Indians,  the  same  island,  whidi  has  always  been  a  notorious 
Havajoes  are  very  superstitious.    They  never  resort  of  pirates.    Here,  on  Oct.  20,  1827,  the 
eat  tibe  flesh  of  the  gray  squirrel,  yet  delight  in  combined  fleets  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
that  of  the  prairie  dog.    Their  weapons  of  war  Russia  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Turk- 
are  the  lance  and  bow  and  arrows,  the  former  ish-Egyptian  fleet,  which  greatly  promoted  the 
very  long  and  pointed  with  a  sharp  flint  or  success  of  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  in- 
iron.    Their  arrows  are  also  pointed,  and  are  dependence. 

discharged  with  great  precision.  ^  They  use  a  NAVARRE  (Span.  Ifanarra),  an  administra- 
diield  made  of  raw  hide,  which  is  almost  im-  tive  province  and  captain-generalcy  in  the  N. 
pervious  to  a  musket  ball.  On  their  heads  £.  of  Spain,  between  Aragon,  Old  Castile,  and 
they  wear  a  sort  of  cap  made  of  deer  skin,  Biscay,  bounded  N.  by  France  and  the  Pyr6- 
orowned  with  feathers,  which  much  resembles  n6es,  £.  by  the  provinces  of  Huesca  and  Sara- 
an  ancient  helmet.  A  Navajo  in  full  costume,  gossa,  S.  by  Saragossa  and  Logrono,  and  W. 
with  his  bow,  arrows,  lance,  and  shield,  is  a  by  Alava  and  Guipuzcoa;  area  about  2,600  sq. 
very  warlike-looking  character.  The  young  m. ;  pop.  in  1867,  808,622.  The  country  gen- 
women  are  considered  the  property  of  their  erally  is  intersected  by  small  mountain  ranges 
parents'  until  they  marry.  Prior  to  the  mar-  projecting  southward  from  the  Pyr^n^es ;  but 
riage,  a  contract  is  made  between  the  groom  near  the  bonks  of  the  Ebro,  which  forms  a  part 
and  the  &ther  of  the  girl.  The  usual  consider-  of  the  southern  frontier,  there  are  wide  and 
ation  paid  is  5  or  6  horses,  but  for  a  girl  of  fertile  plains.  Beside  that  river,  Navarre  is 
Boperior  beauty  and  accomplishments  12  and  watered  by  its  tributary,  the  Aragon,  which, 
even  16  horses  are  obtained.  A  woman  may  coming  from  the  N.  £.,  receives  several  smaller 
leave  her  husband  for  sufficient  cause.  They  steams,  running  due  S.  from  the  mountains, 
do  not  ^Baintain  a  high  character  for  chastity,  and  toward  the  N.  W.  by  the  upper  Bidassoa, 
Mr.  Gr^  estimates  this  tribe  at  10,000  souls,  which  faUs  into  the  bay  of  Biscay.  While  the 
vhich  Jugor  Backns  believes  does  not  differ  ma-  mountainous  region  is  bleak,  cold,  and  unsuit- 
tmally  frcnn  the  truth ;  while  Grovemor  Bent,  able  for  tillage,  tiie  valleys  are  fertile  in  wheat, 
Id  a  commonication  to  the  government  in  1846,  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Hemp,  flax,  oil,  wine, 
estimates  them  at  7,000.  and  liquorice  are  also  produced ;  but  both  agri- 
2rAyABETTE,orNi.vABBiETE,JuANFKBNAK-  culture  and  manufactures  in  Navarre  are  yet 
nz,  somamed  Ei*  Mitdo  (the  Mute),  a  Spanish  in  a  very  backward  state.  The  facilities  far 
artist,  horn  in  Logrofio  in  1626,  died  in  Toledo,  trade  are  inconsiderable ;  the  canal  of  Aragon, 
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wbich  connects  Tndela  and  Soragossa,  is  tlie  Lower  Navarre.  By  the  marriage  of  Dake 
principal  means  of  intercourse  with  the  ad-  Antoine  to  Jeanne  d^Albret  Navarre  was  ae- 
Joining  provinces  on  the  E.,  while  the  high  quired  by  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their  aaa 
road  from  Pampeluna  to  Madrid  is  the  thor-  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  1589,  inherited  the  throne 
onghfare  toward  the  S. ;  but  Navarre  will  soon  of  France..  His  successors,  until  1880,  styled 
have  its  share  in  the  railroad  improvements  themselves  kings  of  France  and  Navarre, 
now  going  on  in  the  peninsula.  It  communi-  NAYABBETE,  Domingo  Febnandbz,  a 
cates  directly  with  France  through  mountain  Spanish  missionary,  bom  in  Penafiel,  died  in 
passes  or  defiles,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  Bt.  Domingo  in  1689.  He  joined  the  Domini- 
is  that  of  Boncesvalles,  where  the  army  of  can  order,  and  in  1647  was  sent  to  the  Philip- 
Charlemagne  was  defeated,  and  the  reputed  pine  islands,  where  he  became  professor  of 
scene  of  ti^e  death  of  Boland.  In  the  moun-  theology  in  the  college  of  Manila.  Snbse- 
tains,  beside  the  Pyrenean  limestone,  Jasper  ^uently  visiting  Ghiua,  he  penetrated  into  the 
and  marble  occur  in  large  beds ;  there  are  interior  of  the  empire,  and  was  for  some  years 
several  iron  mines,  and  one  of  copper,  nu-  superior  of  his  order  in  that  region ;  but  dur- 
merous  thermal  springs,  and  a  quarry  of  rock  ing  a  persecution  he  was  apprehended  and  sent 
salt  at  Yoltierra.  The  forest  trees  of  the  to  Canton,  whence  he  escaped  to  Macao,  took 
Pyr^n^,  chiefly  consisting  of  pines,  beeches,  ship  for  Europe,  and  reached  home  in  1678. 
oaks,  and  chestnuts,  furnish  an  abundant  sup-  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Bome,  and  pro- 
ply  of  building  timber.  Wolves,  wild  boars,  tested  to  the  pope  against  the  policy  of  the 
foxes,  and  wild  cats  are  found  in  the  moun-  Jesuit  missionaries  in  China,  whom  he  accused 
tains.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  people  of  accommodating  themselves  more  than  was 
is  pasturing  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle.  Wool,  lawful  to  the  customs  of  the  natives.  In  1678 
grain,  and  wine  are  tiie  Chief  exports,  and  silk  he  was  appointed  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  cotton  fabrics  and  colonial  produce  the  'He'pnhlimed.TratctdoshisUnieos^poUticoBfemp' 
most  important  imports.  Hie  Navarrese  are  cos,  y  religiosos  de  la  m<m(vrehia  ae  China  (fol., 
tall  and  well  formed,  and  evince  an  independ-  Madrid,  1676).  A  second  volume  of  this  work, 
ent  spirit  and  great  attachment  to  their  reli-  relating  mainly  to  the  disputes  between  the 

g*on  and  ancient  privileges.  The  Castilian  Jesuit  and  Dominican  missionaries,  was  sup- 
Qguage  is  generally  used  among  them ;  but  pressed  by  the  inquisition,  and  a  third  was 
the  JSasque  is  spoken  in  the  N.  and  W.  districts,  written  but  never  printed. 
Capital,  Pampeluna. — ^This  province,  which  is  NAYABBETE,  Mabtino  Fbbnakdbz,  s 
sometimes  termed  Upper  Navarre,  once  formed  Spanish  historian,  bom  in  Abalos,  Old  Castile, 
a  kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  Lower  Navarre,  Nov.  9, 1766,  died  in  Madrid,  Oct.  8, 1844.  He 
which  is  situated  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  was  educated  at  Yergara,  and  in  1780  entered 
Pyr^n^es,  within  the  limits  of  France.  It  was  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  He  cruised  with 
one  of  the  first  Christian  principalities  founded  the  Spanish  fleet  in  tlie  English  channel  in  1781, 
after  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Gibraltar  and  tJie 
in  fact,  although  occasionally  overrun  by  those  consequent  destruction  of  the  Spanish  floating 
invaders,  was  never  subdued.  It  acknowledged  batteries  in  Sept.  1782,  and  afterward  served 
for  a  while  the  supremacy  of  Charlemagne  and  against  the  Moors  and  Algerines.  In  1789, 
his  immediate  successor,  Louis  le  D^bonnaire ;  being  compelled  to  quit  active  service  on  account 
but  in  831,  under  Count  Aznar,  it  vindicated  of  his  health,  he  was  commissioned  by  the  SiMin- 
its  independence,  which  was  sanctioned  in  887  ish  government  to  compile  from  the  national 
by  the  diet  of  Tribur.  At  the  beginning  of  the  archives  a  collection  of  documents  on  the  his- 
11th  century,  under  Sancho  IH.,  sumamed  the  tory  of  Spanish  maritime  discovery.  He  in- 
Great,  its  limits  were  considerably  enlarged ;  terrupted  his  labors  to  return  to  sea  when  war 
and  it  was  for  a  while  the  most  powerful  was  declared  with  France,  and  remained  afloat 
among  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain.  In  until  he  was  appointed  in  1797  to  a  post  in  the 
1284  it  fell  by  inheritance  to  Thibault,  count  ministry  of  marine.  On  the  Frencn  invasion 
of  Champagne,  whose  granddaughter  Jeanne  he  retired  to  Seville,  refusing  to  accept  office 
in  1273  married  Philip  the  Fair  of  France;  under  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  1823  he  was 
and  on  the  accession  of  that  prince  to  the  made  chief  of  the  hydrographical  department, 
throne  in  1285,  Navarre  was  united  to  France,  and  for  many  years  exercised  a  great  influence 
This  union  lasted  43  years ;  and  on  the  acces-  over  Spanish  naval  affairs,  and  was  tibe  virtual 
sion  of  Philip  YI.  of  Valois,  Navarre  returned  head  of  the  admiralty.  In  the  mean  time  he 
to  its  own  sovereigns.  Jeanne,  the  daughter  had  applied  himself  with  unabated  zeal  to  lit- 
of  Louis  X.  of  France,  the  lawfcd  heiress,  erary  labors,  proposed  the  new  systeni  of  or- 
brought  the  Navarrese  crown  to  the  house  of  thography  adopted  by  the  Spanish  academy  in 
Evreux,  from  which,  by  intermarriage,  it  passed  its  dictionary,  contributed  to  the  transactions 
in  succession  to  the  houses  of  Aragon  in  1425,  of  the  academy  of  history  and  the  academy  of 
of  Foix  in  1479,  and  finally  of  Albret  in  1484.  San  Fernando,  of  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
The  whole  of  Spanish  Navarre  was  in  1512  secretary,  and  wrote  a  **Life  of  Cervantes" 
seized  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  king  of  (Madrid,  1819).  The  first  2  volumes  of  the 
Aragon ;  and  henceforth  the  kingdom  was  lim-  gre^t  work  to  which  he  devoted  the  best  part 
ited  to  the  small  district  known  as  French  or  of  his  life  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1825, 
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under  the  title  of  a  '^  Collection  of  the  Yoyages  '*  geographical  history  of  man/^    As  the  indis- 

and  Maritime  Diaooverieg  made  by  the  Span«  pensable  anxiliary  of  commerce,  it  has  ti^en  a 

iards  nnce  the  Olose  of  the  15th  Oentory."  The  large  part  in  human  progress,  and  especially  in 

8d  appeared  in  1829,  and  the  4th  and  6th  in  those  discoveries,  whether  earlier  and  less  con- 

1^7.     The  6th  and  7th  were  left  unfinished  neoted,  or  later  and  more  important,  which 

at  the  anthor^B  death.    The  first  2  volumes  are  have  the  nature  of  sudden  leaps  or  bounds  in 

devoted  to  the  discoveries  of  Oolumbus,  con-  human  affairs.    The  free  and  open  paths  of  the 

oendng  whom  they  brought  to  light  an  im-  sea  have  proved  to  be  the  paths  of  knowledge 

mease  wealth  of  information,  consistlog  of  let-  and  civilization,  narrow  in  the  beginning,  but 

ters,  public  documents,  &c.,  which  were  the  afterward  widening  sufiiciently  to  take  in  the 

iMsis  of  Washington  Irving's  "  Life  of  Colum-  whole  earth.    If,  indeed,  we  glance  back  into 

bos.*'    The  collection,  though  invaluable  as  a  the  remote  ages,  we  perceive  that  the  most 

source  of  history,  has  no  pretension  to  being  a  forcible  and  pregnant  illustrations  of  the  con- 

eonnected  narrative,  and  is  little  read.    It  has  dition  of  man  at  certain  epochs  may  be  derived 

received  the  warmest  commendation  of  Irving,  fh)m  the  state  of  navigation  at  those  epochs. 

ftt»cott,  and  other  historians,  but  its  value  Thus,  for  example,  the  obscure  period  of  the 

has  sometimes  been  called  in  question.    Na-  enterprise  of  Jason,  before  any  vessels  had 

vurete  commenced  in  1842,  in  concert  with  ventured  beyond  the  JSgsean  archipelago  to 

two  other  Spanish  gentlemen,  a  ^*  Oollection  the  west,  even  so  far  as  the  Italian  peninsula, 

of  Unpublished  Documents  for  the  History  of  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  period  of 

Spain,"  which  was  issued  in  numbers.    Five  commerce  and  colonization  of  the  Phoenicians^ 

volumes  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  and  it  or  with  that  of  later  Greece.    A  vast  change 

was  continued  after  his  death.    He  published  took  place  in  the  mSairs  of  men  when  the  art 

a  trealise  on  the  Spanish  discoveries  on  the  of  navigation,  no  longer  limited  to  the  shores 

Pteific  coast  of  North  America,  prefixed  to  a  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  coasts  of  £u- 

narrative  of  the  *^  Yoyage  of  the  Sutil  and  rope,  led  the  way  across  the  great  oceans,  and 

Mexican  on  the  Ck)asts  of  Califomia"  (1802),  circumscribed  the  globe.     In  the  hbtory  of 

and  left  unfinished  a  general  history  of  the  navigation,  as  elsewhere,  we  are  obliged  to 

maritime  afiairs  of  Spain.    His  **  Dissertation  commence  with  periods  and  events  that  are 

on  &e  History  of  tiiei^autical  and  Mathemati-  partially  fabulous,  though  founded  upon  ac- 

eal  Sciences  in  Spain"  was  published  by  the  tual  occurrences.    The  expedition  of  the  Ar- 

academy  of  history  in  1846.    A  collection  of  gonauts,  concerning  which  the  language  of 

liavarrete^s  smaUer  works  was  begun  by  his  the  early  Greek  writers  is  so  mythical,  is  now 

SODS  in  1848«  regarded  as  a  final  and  triumphant  effort  to 

KAYARRO,  a  K.  E.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded  N.  open  the  Euxine  sea  to  the  national  enterprise. 

£.  by  the  Trinity  river,  by  branches  of  which  '*  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 

it  is  drained;  area,  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1867  the  ohcuns  of  the  fire-kindling  Titan  on  the 

esdznated  at  7,250,  of  whom  about  2,000  were  Oaucasus  by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward, 

fifaives.    It  has  a  rolling  surface,  with  a  rich,  the  ascent  of  lo  f^om  the  valley  or  the  Hybri- 

du-k  soil  along  the  water  courses,  and  a  large  tes  toward  the  Caucasus,  and  the  myth  of 

portion  of  prairie.    The  chief  productions  in  Phryxus  and  Helle,  all  point  to  the  same  path 

1850  were  73,040  bushels  of  Inoian  com  and  on  which  Phoenician  navigators  had  early  ven- 

12497  of  sweet  potatoes.    There  were  5  grist  tured."  (Humboldt.^   As  the  expedition  of  the 

miHs  and  1  saw  milL    Oapital,  Corsicana.  Argonauts  to  Colchis  opened  the  way  to  the 

NAYIGATION,  the  art  or  system  of  rules  east,  s<>  the  voyage  of  OolaBus  of  Samos,  who 

and  practices,  by  means  of  which  vessels  are  sailed  for  Egypt,  but  was  driven  by  easterly 

directed  in  their  course  upon  the  water.    The  storms,  *^not  without  divine  direction,"  says 

Ecience  of  navigation  has  grown  to  its  present  Herodotus,  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  into 

state  by  slow  degrees,  and  by  contributions  the  ocean,  extended  the  commerce  and  inter- 

firom  the  most  opposite  sources ;  from  practical  course  of  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  of  Spain 

aud  uneducated  seamen  whose  ingenuity  has  Qberia),  and  discovered  a  region  which,  like 

been  taxed  to  supply  those  deficiencies  which  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Black  sea,  had  before 

experience  had  made  known,  and  from  the  been  only  a  ground  for  mythical  coi^jectures, 

most  profound   and   secluded   philosophers,  the  way  that  led  to  the  Mysian  fields  and  the 

whose  lives  have  been  passed  in  "  commerce  Hesperides.    Interposed  between  this  age  and 

with  the  skies, '^  either  by  observing  the  mo-  the  historical  period  of  Grecian  navigation  and 

tions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  by  investigating  colonization,  appear  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoeni- 

the  laws  by  which  those  motions  are  regu-  cians  with  their  African  colonies,  particularly 

lated.  The  most  valuable  services  to  navigation,  Oarthage,  and  the  Etruscans.    There  is  satis- 

however,  have  in  several  cases  been  performed  factory  proof  that  the  Egyptians  navigated  not 

hy  those  who  have  combined  an  experience  the  Nile  alone,  but  the  Fabian  gulf  also ;  and 

of  the  sea   with   astronomical  science,   and  the  canal  from  Suez,  begun  before  the  exodus 

▼ho  therefore  were  both  acquainted  with  the  of  the  Hebrews  (and,  ^ter  so  long  a  period 

seaman^s  needs,  and  qualified  to  meet  them. —  of  neglect  and  decay,  about  to  be  reconstruct- 

The  history  of  navigation  embraces  in  an  im-  ed,  probably,  in  our  own  time),  had  for  its 

f&ian.t  degree  what  Prof.  Gnyot  calls  the  object  a  free  access  to  the  Arabian  copper 
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district.   The  Ptonioiaiis  were  associated  with  ing  the  dark  ages.     The  barbarous  nadona 

Ilgjptians  in  vojages  of  greater  length ;  the  who  dismembered  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 

most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  alleged  cir-  Saracens,  confined  all  their  ezpeoitions  to  the 

cumnavigation  of  Africa.    The  truth  of  the  ac-  Mediterranean  sea.    The  Normans  and  Danes, 

count  of  this  event,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  is  in  their  northern  coasting  excursions,  made 

oonfirmed  by  an  observation  which  seemed  to  chiefly  for  plunder,  added  little  to  the  stock 

the  historian  the  most  incredible,  "  that  those  of  knowledge.    Subsequently,  the  Genoese  and 

who  sailed  around  Lybia,  in  sailing  firom  east  Venetians,  by  their  practice  upon  the  sea, 

to  west,  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand."  Con-  whether  for  trade  or  war,  seemed  tobepre- 

cerning  those  commercial  enterprises  of  the  paring  a  school  for  the  training  of  future  di»- 

Phoenicians  which  were  directed  toward  the  coverers,  without  doing  any  thing  more  them- 

east,  as  well  as  concerning  their  wealth,  we  selves  than  changing  the  forms  of  vessels,  or 

have  the  testimony  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who,  improving  the  means  of  propulsion  by  a  more 

in  prophesying  the  dreadful  fall  and  the  judg-  convenient  distribution  of  the  sails  and  rig- 

ment  of  Tyre,  describes  her  riches,  magnifi-  ging.---Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  most 

cence,  and  wide-spread  commerce;  and  a  further  prominent  feature  of  navigation  is,  that  it 

testimony  in  the  history  of  Solomon^s  employ*  nas  been  limited  to  enclosed  seas  like  the  Medi- 

ing  King  Hiram  and  his  navy,  iu  bringing  from  terranean,  to  gulfs  and^  archipelagos,  and  to  the 

Ophir  '^gold,  great  plenty  of  almug  trees,  and  coasts.    Beyond  the  sight  of  land,  the  mariner 

Erecious  stones.^'  It  is  chiefly,  however,  through  had  no  guide  in  cloudy  nights,  and  no  re- 
ar colonies  that  the  bold  and  well  directed  source  in  stormy  weather ;  consecmently,  the 
character  of  Phoenician  navigation  manifest-  most  remote  and  venturesome  expeditions  only 
ed  itself,  and  exercised  the  greatest  influ-  crept  along  the  shore ;  and  the  sea  was  avoid- 
ance upon  human  progress.  It  is  impossible  ed  as  much  as  possible  during  the  winter  sea- 
now  to  separate  the  fabulous  from  the  true  son,  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  mid- 
in  the  story  of  Cadmus ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  die  of  March.  The  discovery  of  the  mariner^s 
probable  that  "  it  was  through  the  commercial  compass  changed  this  state  of  things  entirely, 
mtercourse  of  the  lonians  with  the  Phoenicians  by  ^imishing  a  never-failing  guide,  as  useful 
that  Uie  Greeks  received  the  characters  of  and  safe  to  the  navigator  in  the  night  as  dur- . 
their  alphabetical  writing,  which  were  long  ing  the  day,  and  in  storms  as  in  fm  weather, 
termed  Phoenician  signs."  Phoenician  naviga-  It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted 
tion  led  to  the  general  diffusion  of  trade  for  the  first  observation  of  the  directing  pow- 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  Phoe-  ers  of  the  magnet,  and  for  the  equaJly  great 
nician  colonies  on  the  south  of  Spain  and  in  boon  of  their  application  to  the  purposes  of 
the  north  of  Africa  preserved  and  continued  travelling  by  land  and  sea.  ^^  In  a  Oninese  work 
the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  long  after  the  de-  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  ti^e  2d  century, 
cline  of  the  parent  state,  when  the  course  of  mention  is  made  of  magnetic  cars  given,  more 
empire  had  commenced  its  march  to  the  west-  than  900  years  before,  to  the  ambassadors  from 
ward,  and  Bome  had  become  the  rival  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China,  that  they  might  not 
Oarthage.  But  the  interest  attached  to  these  miss  their  way  in  their  homeward  journey  by 
colonies  goes  still  further.  It  serves  to  con-  land.  A  century  later,  Chinese  ships  used  the 
nect,  by  a  delicate  link,  the  most  conspicuous  south  magnetic  direction,  to  guide  their  course 
enterprises  of  navigation  in  the  ancient  world  in  the  open  sea."  (Humboldt.)  The  introduction 
with  the  boldest  and  most  successful  voyages  to  Churchill's  ^^  Collection"  contends  (passion- 
of  modern  times.  It  was  from  the  vicinity  of  ately,  we  may  say)  for  the  honor  of  the  discov- 
a  Phoenician  settlement  that  Columbus  took  ery  in  behalf  of  Flavio  Gioja  of  Pasitano,  near 
his  departure  for  the  discovery  of  America.  Amalfi,  in  Campania;  whence  iViiTutcJeiit  nau- 
And  in  this  chain  of  connection  there  is  still  tiautummoffnetiAmalfis,  The  date  assigned  to 
another  link,  which  is  the  discovery  by  the  Gi<»a's  invention  is  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Phoenicians  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo,  Ma-  14th  century.  But  the  use  of  the  compass  is 
deira,  and  the  Canaries,  which  moved  the  mentioned  in  a  politico-satirical  poem  written  in 
^^geographical  myth  of  the  Elysium  farther  1190,  and  byJacobofVitri,  bishop  of  Ptolemais, 
and  farther  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  1204--^16.  Dante  alludes  to  it  in  his  Paraduoi 
must  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  that  di-  Bi  moM*  voce  che  rago  alia  tteiia. 
rection  rthe  navigation  of  the  ^eat  oceans)  in  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  ilavio  Gioja 
which  tne  efforts  of  the  mariner  were  long  belongs  the  merit  of  having  invented  some- 
directed  before  being  crowned  with  success."  thing  by  which  its  adi^tation  to  nautical  pur- 
As  the  Greeks  succeeded  the  Phoenicians  and  poses  was  very  much  promoted ;  but  that  it 
Egyptians,  so  they,  in  turn,  were  succeeded  was  used  at  sea  before  his  time  appears  from 
by  the  Bomans,  who  had  imbibed  from  the  the  nautical  treatise  of  Baymond  LuUy  of  Ma- 
Etruscans  a  taste  for  trade.  Our  object  being  jorca,  who  says  in  his  Fenix  de  las  tnaratillas 
merely  to  trace  out  the  gradual  expansion  of  del  orbe,  written  in  1286 :  *^  The  navigators  had 
navigation,  we  shall  not  give  any  space  to  the  an  instrument"  (probably  an  astrolabe  for  ob- 
military  enterprises  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  serving  the  sun),  ^^  sea  diart,  and  mariner^s 
conducted  by  sea.  The  art  of  navigation  was  compass."  We  may  here  observe,  by  the  way, 
not  improved,  nor  ita  field  extended,  dur-  that  M^orca,  always  famous  for  its  sailors, 
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gesms  to  have  poflsessed  also  men  distingnished  are  straight  lines.    The  navigator  works  most 

in  nautical  science;  for  a  little  more  than  a  conveniently  upon  a  plane  snrlkce,  and  hj 

centaiy  later,  Henry,  dnke  of  Viseo,  brother  means  of  Mercator's  projection  he  is  enabled 

of  Edward,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  fer  one  Mas-  to  lay  down  his  courses  with  a  parallel  rule, 

ter  James,  from  the  island  of  M^orca,  to  teach  the. points  being  taken  from  a  compass  drawn 

nsTlgstion  and  make  instruments  and  charts  on  the  chart,  and  the  line  being  one  that  cuts 

ibr  the  sea.    But  though  we  are  left  in  doubt  all  the  meridians  at  the  same  a]^e,  and  marks 

ss  to  when  the  compass  was  brought  into  ^  the  magnetic  bearing  of  the  ol^ects  through 

miliar  use  among  the  Europeans,  we  have  no  which  it  passes.    This  is  called  the  rhumb  line 

difficulty  in  deciding  upon  its  indispensable  or  lozodromic  curve,  and  the  definition  of  it 

importance.    Without  it,  YascodaGama  and  answersfor  the  definition  of  the  compass  course. 

Columbus,  and  their  companions  and  sacceasors,  Such  is  the  suitableness  of  Mercator^s  projeo- 

eoold  not  have  executed  their  grand  projects  tion  to  the  use  of  the  mariner's  compass,  that 

of  discovery.    The  discovery  of  the  compass  the  latter  now  seems  to  have  been  an  incom- 

divides  tiie  history  of  the  art  of  navigation  into  plete  discovery  until  the  announcement  of  the 

distinct  periods :  the  ancient,  when  the  chief  former.    It  is  suggested  that  Mercator  arrived 

nautical  enterprises  of  trade  and  war  were  con-  at  his  invention  by  simply  observing  on  the 

fined  to  the  Mediterranean,  round  which  into-  globe  where  the  meridians  were  cut  at  each 

rior  sea  the  meet  civilized  and  progressive  na-  parallel  of  latitude  by  the  rhumb  lines ;  and  it 

tions  were  settled  (to  use  the  language  of  is  admitted  that  he  never  laid  down,  if  he  knew 

Socrates),  ^like  ants  or  fh>g8  round  a  marsh"  it,  the  mathematical  theory  on  which  it  rests. 

{Pkado,  Oary) ;  and  the  modem,  when  the  This  was  first  announced  by  Edward  Wright, 

navigation  of  the  oceans  commenced,  and  the  of  Gains  college,  Cambridge.     Shortly  liter 

timid  adherence  to  the  land  was  abandoned,  this  (1695),  the  famous  navigator,  Capt.  John 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  former,  it  remains  Davis,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  straits  which 

for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  he  discover^  published  a  small  treatise  called 

the  modem  art  of  navigation,  and  to  ezphdn  "The  Sewnan's  Secrets,"  at  the  end  of  which 

in  a  popular  manner  some  of  its  principal  pro-  he  gives  a  figure  of  a  staff  of  his  contrivance, 

ee^es. — ^When  ships,  carrying  with  them  an  to  make  a  back  observation ;  "  than  which  in- 

gnfailing  galde  to  direct  their  course,  began  to  strument,"  he  said,  "  the  seaman  shall  not  find 

traverse  the  great  seas  in  all  directions,  the  any  so  good,  and  in  all  dymates  of  so  great 

eroas  staff  and  the  astrolabe  furnished  them  certaintie.''    The  celebrated  Portuguese  math- 

wl&  the  means  of  measuring  the  altitude  of  eqiatician,  Pedro  Nnfiez,  or  Nonius,  had  as 

the  sun  and  stars,  and  thus  of  approximately  early  as  1687  published  his  book,  which,  with 

determining  the  latitude  and  time.    But  the  additions,  was  printed  80  years  after  by  Basil 

most  serious  inconvenience  arose  fW>m  the  un-  in  Latin,  and  called  I>0  Arte  et  Ratiane  Nani- 

SToidable  use  of  a  plane  chiurt,  to  represent  or  gandi.    In  this  he  introduces,  among  much  of 

misrepresent  the  sphere,  the  gross  distortions  what  was  then  very  valuable  matter,  his  meth- 

and  errors  of  which  often  misled  the  mariner,  od  of  the  division  of  a  quadrant  by  concentric 

eqiecially  in  voyages  far  distant  fi*om  the  equa-  circles.    Davis^s  back  staff  maintained  the  first 

tor.    Recourse  was  had  to  globes  to  remove  place  until  it  was  superseded  by  the  quadrant. 

tbis  evil,  and  a  famous  pur  is  mentioned  which  Another  important  invention  is  the  log,  first 

were  made  in  1692,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  mentioned  by  Pigafetta  in  the  beginning  of  the 

William  Sanderson,  a  merchant,  *^  commended  16th  century.   About  the  year  1620  logarithma 

for  his  knowledge  as  well  as  generosity  to  in-  were  introduced  into  navigation  by  Edmund 

genious  men."    On  the  terrestrial  one  were  Gunter,  whose  scales  are  ofsuch  general  repute; 

described  the  voyages  of  Drake,  Oavendlsh,  and  and  shortly  after,  Richard  Norwood  published 

frobifdier.    Mr.  Robert  Hues,  who  had  been  at  his  method  of  setting  down  and  perfecting  a 

sea  and  was  a  man  of  letters,  wrote,  among  sea  reckoning,  with  the  use  of  a  traverse  table. 

o&er  meritorious  pieces,  an  elaborate  tract  in  In  1700  Dr.  Halley  published  a  general  map, 

Latin  on  the  use  of  these  globes.    The  plane  on  which  were  delineated  the  lines  of  equal 

ehart,  however,  being  so  much  more  easy  and  yariation.    It  was  hailed  with  great  applause, 

convenient  in  practice,  kept  its  place  undl  the  as  the  means  of  determining  the  longitude  at 

invention  of  Gerard  Mercator,  a  native  of  sea ;  how  ftitile  this  expectation  proved  is  now 

Bnpelmoiide,  in  East  Flanders,  in  1669,  supplied  well  known.    But  of  all  the  gifts  to  the  navi- 

the  long  8oi4^t  for  remedy.    Mercator's  pro-  gator,  by  far  the  greatest  of  tiiis  time  is  Had- 

jection  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane  surface  con-  ley^s  quadrant.    It  has  been  superseded  by  the 

asts  in  keeping  the  meridians  parallel,  but  sextant,  which  does  not  differ  m>m  it  in  prin- 

togmenting  the  length  of  the  meridians  be-  ciple,  but  is  very  much  more  nicely  construct- 

tveen  the  parallds  of  latitude,  in  receding  ed,  and  more  accurate,  convenient,  and  gener- 

from  the  equator,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ally  usefdl.    (See  QuADRAirr,  and  Sextant.) 

JQst  proportions  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  the  longitude 

of  ktitade  to  each  other  are  preserved.    The  engaged  the  attention  of  the  men  of  science  in 

■goal  advantage  of  this  projection  is,  that  the  Europe,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain.    The 

wecthna  of  the  compass,  or  what  in  technical  British  house  of  commons  has  at  various  times 

bngaage  are  called  the  ^*  compass  courses,^'  offered  rewards  for  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
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one  of  which  amoimted  to  £20,000  sterlmg.  vented  for  the  purpose.  The  reckoning  here 
Newton's  improvement  of  the  theory  of  the  described  is  called  dead  reckoning,  and  is  suscep- 
moon  led  to  the  constmction  of  Mayer's  Innar  tible  of  error  from  so  many  disturbing  canses, 
tables,  and  to  the  publication  of  the  ^*  Nautical  that  it  can  enly  be  depended  upon  for  a  short 
Almanac  and  Astronomical  Ephemeris,"  by  Dr.  time.  The  navigator  is  provided  with  simple 
Maskelyne,  in  1767.  The  appearance  of  the  and  ea^  methods  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
latter  created  a  new  era  in  navigation,  to  which  his  position  by  independent  observations  of  the 
it  rendered  essential  service.  The  lunar  method,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  We  will  look  only  at 
as  it  is  called,  has  since  received  great  addi-  the  first  of  these  luminaries.  The  elements  of 
tions,  corresponding  to  the  advancing  state  of  position  are  the  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
astronomical  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  determination  of  the  latitude  by  the  altitude 
in  the  instruments  of  the  seaman  and  the  as-  of  the  sun  at  noon  is  readily  understood,  if  'it 
tronomer.  The  method  by  the  chronometer  be  remembered  that  if  the  sun  moved  always 
owes  its  highest  success  to  the  science  and  in-  on  the  equator,  the  height  it  reached  at  noon 
genuity  of  English  artists  and  mechanics  of  the  at  any  place  would  depend  merely  on  the  dis- 
present  generation,  and  that  immediately  pre-  tance  of  that  place  from  the  equator ;  but  the 
ceding.  (Bee  Chbonometeb,  and  Longitude.)  sun  being  removed  from  the  equator  more  or 
In  our  day  the  art  or  science  of  navigation  has  less,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  the 
not  failed  to  receive  valuable  accessions ;  such  navigator  reduces  it  to  that  circle  by  applying 
as  BTunner's  method  for  determining  the  posi-  the  declination  which  is  the  astronomical  ez- 
tion  by  lines  of  bearing  or  of  equal  altitudes ;  pression  in  degrees  and  minutes  for  the  inter- 
Ohauvenet's  (professor  U.  8.  N.)  great  circle  val  of  its  separation.  For  this  declination  and 
protractor,  which  fomishes  great  circle  courses  all  his  astronomical  data,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
uunediately  by  inspection,  saving  a  world  of  nautical  almanac.  The  longitude  is  determined 
figures,  and  also  solves,  in  the  same  way,  the  by  chronometers.  A  chronometer  is  expected 
problems  of  nautical  astronomy ;  precise  and  to  keep  the  time  of  a  certain  place,  as  Green- 
trustworthy  sailing  directions  and  memoirs,  wich  or  Paris ;  but  as  all  chronometers  are  sub- 
like those  of  Horsburgh,  the  Blunts  of  New  ject  to  a  slight  rate  of  loss  or  gain,  this  rate, 
York,  Findlay,  and  the  invaluable  memoirs  of  and  the  error  at  starting,  are  applied  at  the 
Kerhallet ;  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  moment  of  observation,  to  obtain  the  correct 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  storms  by  Bedfield,  Greenwich  time.  The  change  of  a  degree  in 
Beed,  and  Piddington,  and  of  the  currents  and  longitude  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  4 
meteorology  of  the  ocean  generally,  by  Berg-  minutes  in  time ;  the  business  of  a  navigator 
haus,  Johnston,  and  Maury. — ^Thus  &r  we  have  then  is  simply  to  compare  his  own  time  with 
aimed  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  ancient  the  standard  time,  or  the  time  at  Green- 
navigation,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress  wich ;  he  obtains  his  own  time  through  an 
of  the  art  in  modem  times,  ^ust  before  and  observation  of  the  sun  when  its  altitude  is 
after  Columbus  had  received  m  a  dream,  near  changing  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  the  deter- 
the  river  Belem,  *^  the  keys  which  opened  the  mination  of  the  longitude  by  the  lunar 
gates  to  the  great  ocean."  A  scientific  treatise  method,  the  dock  showing  the  Greenwich 
on  navigation  does  not  come  within  the  scope  time  is  in  the  sky.  Such  observations  are 
of  our  work ;  for  this  we  refer  the  student  to  detached  and  disconnected.  The  navigator, 
the  professed  teachers  and  books,  and  above  if  set  down  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
all  to  Bowditch^s  *^  Navigator,"  a  work  which  ocean,  could  determine  his  position  as  well  as 
displays  a  singular  power  in  the  practical  ap-  if  he  had  proceeded  there  gradually,  and 
plication  of  science  to  the  uses  and  wants  of  known  it  from  day  to  day. — ^We  have  selected 
every-day  life.  But  without  attempting  a  scien-  single  and  plain  cases  oidy ;  but  navigation,  re- 
tific  treatise,  we  may  give  the  general  reader,  garded  as  an  art,  is  a  copious  and  complex  sys- 
in  a  very  few  words,  a  simple  conception  of  tem  of  rules  and  practices,  involving  the  use 
the  manner  in  which  the  place  of  a  ship  and  of  numerous  tables.  Bowditch's  *^  American 
her  direction  are  ascertained  upon  the  sea,  un-  Navigator"  is  a  large  octavo  of  nearly  800 
der  favorable  circumstances.  When  the  ship  pages,  containing  over  50  tables.  Raper^s 
has  left  port,  the  reckoning  is  begun  by  observ-  "  British  Standard  Navigator"  (edition  of  1840), 
ing  the  compass  bearing  and  distance  of  some  approved  by  the  admirdty,  numbers  900  pages 
conspicuous  object,  as  a  lighthouse;  and  from  and  74  tables.  Navigation,  regarded  as  a  science, 
the  time  of  taking  this  bearing,  the  reckoning  requires,  at  the  very  l^ast,  a  knowledge  of 
is  continued  by  noting  down  (generally  from  spherical  trigonometry  and  algebra  in  the 
hour  to  hour)  the  courses  sailed,  and  tihe  dis-  mathematics,  and  of  the  apparent  motions  and 
tance  on  each  course.  The  reckoning  is  made  phenomena  of  the  principal  heavenly  bodies  in 
up  with  these  data,  from  the  time  of  any  inde-  astronomy.  In  addition  to  the  above  named 
pendent  determination  of  the  ship's  position,  authorities,  see  Peirce's  *^  Plane  and  Spherical 
by  considering  the  sum  of  the  distances  sailed  Trigonometry ;"  Ghauvenet's  *^  Trigonometry'* 
in  the  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W.  directions,  and  and  ^^  Manual  of  Astronomy ;"  Francoeur's  .^It- 
reducing  tiie  whole  to  one  residual  expression  tronomie  pratique ;  Boitard  and  Ansart-Deusy, 
of  the  actual  course  and  distance  made  good ;  Na/oigatvm  pratique  ;  Churchill's  "  Collec- 
this  is  done  by  means  of  a  traverse  table  in-  tion,"  introductory  discourse  ;  Dr.  Wilson's 
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"  Dissertation,*'  in  Bobertson's  *'  Elements  ;**  England  any  merchandise,  excepting,  howeyer, 
and  Hmnboldt's  "  Cosmos.*'  that  the  king  or  qneen  of  England,  by  order  in 
NAVIGATION  LAWS,  the  name  nsnallj  conncil,  may  interpose  snch  changes,  restric- 
g^Ten  to  those  enactments  by  which  oommer-  tions,  or  prohibitions  npon  sh^s  of  any  conn- 
cial  states  have  endeavored  to  regnlate  the  nav-  try  as  will  pnt  the  ships  of  that  coontry  when 
igation  which  left  or  visited  their  ports,  seek-  in  British  ports  on  the  same  footing  on  which 
ing  always  to  favor  and  promote  the  commerce  British  ships  stand  in  the  ports  of  that  country, 
of  the  state  enacting  them.  Snch  laws  have  — ^This  snbject  was  one  oi  the  earliest  to  which 
existed  in  some  form  among  all  the  maritime  the  American  congress,  under  the  present  con- 
states of  Europe  for  many  centuries.  The  stitution,  turned  its  attention ;  ana  in  the  win- 
earliest  systematic  effort  of  this  kind  was  ter  of  1792-*8  acts  were  passed  which  were 
probably  that  of  Spain,  250  years  ago,  to  pre-  substantially  the  same  as  the  English  acts,  but, 
aerve  the  exclusive  possession  of  her  very  so  far  as  they  differ,  may  be  considered  as  more 
profitable  commerce  with  her  American  colo-  rigorous.  These  statutes  are  still  in  force,  hav- 
oies.  In  England,  so  far  back  as  1879,  in  the  ing  never  been  materially  altered.  The  mari- 
reign  of  Bichard  II.,  a  statute  was  passed  pro-  time  nations  of  continental  Europe  have  their 
hibiting  the  king^s  subjects  fV'om  importing  or  own  systems  of  navigation  laws,  but  these  are 
exporting  merchandise  except  in  English  ships,  not  in  any  case  quite  so  stringent  as  those  of 
After  this  time  sundry  enactments  were  passed  England  and  the  United  States.  During  the 
for  a  similar  purpose.  But  the  navigation  laws  years  which  immediately  followed  the  adoption 
of  England,  so  called,  properly  began  in  Crom-  of  our  constitution,  England  and  France  being 
▼eO^s  time.  Then  the  long  pending  conflict  constantiy  at  war,  we  had  almost  the  whole 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  between  Holland  carrying  trade  of  the  world ;  and  its  vast  profits 
and  England,  came  to  a  crisis.  The  contest  laid  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  this  conn- 
continued  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  try,  and  built  up  its  commercial  marine  with 
Bat  the  fatal  blow  was  given  to  Holland,  and  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
the  superiority  of  England  made  certain,  not  world.  With  all  the  conflicts  of  parties  and 
»>  much  by  her  naval  victories  as  by  the  navi-  of  theories  which  are  inevitable  in  a  free  coun- 
gation  laws,  which,  originating  in  the  sagacity  try,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  party,  or  indeed 
of  OromweU,  and  receiving  then  the  form  they  any  individuals  of  influence,  have  objected  to 
have  preserved  until  recent  times,  secured  to  the  principles  of  our  navigation  laws,  or  have 
England,  first,  the  building  of  all  her  ^ips  and  proposed  any  changes  in  them,  excepting  such 
&eir  navigation  by  English  seamen ;  next,  the  as  were  intended  to  simplify  their  operation 
absolute  monopoly  of  her  colonial  commerce ;  and  make  them  more  effectual, 
and  finally,  her  f cdl  share  of  the  general  carry-  NAVIGATORS'  or  S am oait  Islands,  a  group 
ing  trade  of  the  world.  For  these  purposes  it  in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  lat.  18**  80'  and  14 
was  provided  that  no  ship  should  be  deemed  a  80'  S.  and  long.  IdS"*  and  178®  W.  There  are 
Briti^  ship  that  was  not  whoUy  built  within  4  principal  islands,  viz. :  Manna,  Tutuila^  Upo- 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  wholly  lu,  and  Savaii;  and  5  smaller:  Rose  island, 
owned  by  British  subjects,  and  navigated  by  a  Oloosinffa,  Ofoo,  Manono,  and  Apolima,  beside 
British  commander  and  a  crew  of  which  at  some  iuets ;  area  of  the  whole  estimated  at 
least  three  fourths  were  Briti^  subjects ;  next,  2,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  56,000.  Rose  or  Kor- 
tiiat  only  British  ships  should  carry  any  mer-  dinkoff  island,  tne  easternmost,  is  low,  small, 
chandise  from  any  port  of  the  British  empire  uninhabited,  and  the  resort  of  innumerable 
to  any  other;  and  thirdly,  that  no  goods  which  birds.  Manna,  or  Omanooau,  called  Opoun 
were  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  by  La  P^rouse,  rises  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  imported  dome  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet;  it  is  16  m.  in 
into  any  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  except  circumference,  coyered  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  countries  of  tion,  and  inhabited.  Oloosinga  is  a  narrow 
which  the  goods  were  the  production.  The  ledge  of  rocks,  8  m.  in  length,  and  24  sq.  m.  in 
rigorous  execution  of  these  laws,  and  the  con-  area,  with  a  strip  of  land  about  600  yards  wide, 
fistent  adherence  to  these  principles  are  sup-  on  which  grow  breadfruit  and  cocoanut  trees 
posed  by  many  to  have  done  more  than  any  other  sufiScient  for  all  the  wants  of  the  natives.  It 
one  cause  in  giving  to  Great  Britain  her  enor-  has  been  made  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
nous  commerce.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  Manua  since  that  island  became  desolated  by 
were  British  ships,  and  secure  the  execution  of  the  wars  of  the  Christian  converts  with  the 
tiiese  laws,  an  admirable  system  of  registry  unbelieving  natives.  The  coral  reef  around 
was  adopted  and  remained  in  force  in  England  this  island  is  very  curious,  and  consists  of  two 
during  almost  two  centuries,  with  no  substan-  regular  shelves,  the  outer  one  from  50  to  60 
tial  change.  But  in  1850  the  principle  of  free  feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  some  places  meas- 
trade  was  permitted  to  break  down  this  monop-  nring  140.  From  a  distinct  mark  of  high  wa- 
olj  to  some  extent.  In  the  12th  and  18th  ter,  which  was  20  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea 
Victoria  it  was  enacted,  first,  that  ships  which  tide,  it  appears  to  have  been  upheaved  to  that 
ffe  not  of  British  build  may  become  British  heijo^t.  Ofoo,  which  lies  to  the  W.  of  the  isl- 
fibips  by  registry,  if  wholly  owned  by  British  andjust  described,  is  the  Fanfou^  of  La  P^rouse, 
objects ;  and  next,  that  any  ship  may  bring  to  and  has  an  area  of  about  10  sq.  m.,  with  but 
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few  mhabitantfl.    Tntiula  is  bigh,  broken,  of  tbenoe  to  tbe  centre  is  gradnal,  except  where 
voloanio  appearance,  17  m.  long  and  5  m.  wide;  the  cones  of  a  few  extinct  craters  are  seen.  In 
area,  240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  8,000.    It  is  hilly,  coy-  the  middle  of  the  island  a  peak  rises  aboye 
ered  with  luxoriant  yegetation,  and  thickly  4,000  feet.    Oapt.  Wilkes  saw  it  at  the  distance 
settled  round  the  shores,  more  particularly  at  of  between  60  and  60  m.    The  interior  of  the- 
the  S.  W.  end,  where  the  yillage  of  Leone  is  island  is  rarely  entered  eyen  by  natiyes,  and 
situated.    This  end  is  lower  and  more  easily  has  neyer  been  penetrated  by  strangers.    The 
cultiyated  than  the  E.,  which  is  high  and  rug-  island  is  said  to  produce  the  citron,  nutmeg, 
ged ;  and  the  only  communication  between  the  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  cane.    The  bay  of 
two  is  by  the  sea  shore,  the  hills  being  too  dif-  Mataatua,  at  the  N.,  aSSbrds  f^ood  anchorage, 
ficult  of  ascent  to  pass  oyer.    There  are  many  The  town  of  Kataatua,  beautifully  situated  in 
desirable  ports  or  bays  on  the  N.  side,  where  an  extensiye  groye  of  cocoanut  trees,  contains 
ships  may  obtain  supplies.    Tlie  best  port  is  about  400  houses  and  2,000  people. — ^All  of  the 
Pago-Pago  on  the  S.  side,  sometimes  called  Kayigators^  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Bose, 
Outhbert^s  harbor,  after  the  commander  of  the  are  of  yolcanic  origin,  and  haye  remains  of 
first  ship  that  entered  it.    Its  entrance  is  nar-  extinct  craters,  which  are  peculiarly  noticeable 
row  and  somewhat  concealed,  but  easy  of  ac-  at  Apolima,  Sayaii,  and  on  the  ridge  of  Upolu, 
oess;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  inacces-  whidi  is  2,570  feet  aboye  the  sea.    Their  soil 
sible  mural  precipices  from  800  to  1,000  feet  is  rich,  and  is  formed  chiefly  by  the  decomposi- 
high,  with  uie  lower  parts  of  the  rocks  bare,  tion  of  yolcanic  rocks.    The  climate  is  moist, 
but  the  upper  densely  clothed  with  yegetation.  and  yegetation  is  luxuriant.    During  the  win- 
The  yillage  of  Pago-Pago  contains  about  80  ter  months  there  are  long  and  heavy  rains, 
dwellings,  a  coundl  house,  and  a  church.    Tu-  attended  at  times  with  high  wind  sand  gales 
tuila  is  the  Maouna  of  Bougainyille,  and  has  from  the  N.  Destructiye  hurricanes  also  occur, 
acquired  an  ill  reputation  from  the  massacre  The  woods  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  are 
of  the  comte  de  Lan^e,  M.  de  Lamanon,  the  yery  thick ;   among  them  are  tree  ferns,   a 
naturalist,  and  the  rest  of  a  boat^s  crew  belong-  species   of    banian,    pandanus,    and   seyeral 
ing  to  La  P^rouse^s  expedition.    This  was  pro-  species  of  palms.    A  species  of  eerbera,  bear- 
yoked  by  one  of  the  natiyes  haying  been  shot  ing  beautiful  clusters  of  large  and  odoroue 
on  board  the  Astrolabe.    Subsequent  experi-  white  flowers,  yields  a  quantity  of  white  yis- 
ence  has  proved  that  the  bad  character  given  cons  sap.    The  breadfruit  is  the  most  abundant 
to  these  people  in  consequence  does  not  really  of  all  the  trees,  and  grows  to  a  large  size ;  the 
belong  to  them.    Upolu,  Qjalava,  Oahtooha,  vi  apple,  the  cocoanut,  the  wild  orange,  lemon, 
Qjatava,  or  Opoloo,  is  86  m.  from  TutuUa  and  banana,  taro,   paper   mulberry,  tacca  (from 
about  40  m.  long ;   area,  660  sq.  m. ;   pop.  which  arrowroot  is  made),  coffee,  sweet  pota^ 
26,000.    The  £.  portion  is  much  more  rugged  toes,  pineapples,  yams,  papaya,  two  spedea  of 
than  the  W.,  and  the  island  is  of  moderate  wild  nutmeg,  rattans  90  feet  in  length,  bam- 
height,  rising  gradually  in  a  succession  of  boos,  wild  ginger,  and  wild  sugar  cane  are 
ridges  from  a  low  shore,  lined  with  a  coral  abundant;    the   last   is   used   for   thatching 
reef,  passes  through  which  lead  to  snug  and  houses.    Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  quantities, 
convenient  harbors.    It  has  been  the  theatre  Efforts  are  making  to  introduce  the  best  mode 
of  a  great  deal  of  missionary  exertion.    Apia,  of  cultivating  sugar  cane,  and  manufacturing 
on  the  N.  side,  is  the  diief  town  of  the  ismid.  sugar.    Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultiya- 
It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  neat  church,  and  tion  of  the  yam.    There  are  no  traces  among 
seyeral  good  buildings.    The  harbor  can  accom-  these  islands  of  any  natiye  mammalia,  except  a 
modate  about  6  moderately  sized  yessels ;  and  species  of  bat  (pteropus  rvficoUis) ;  but  swine, 
pigs,  poultry,  excellent  yams,  fhiit,  and  fire  homed  cattle,  and  horses  haye  been  introduced, 
wood  are  abundant.   Itisth^seatof  aU.  S.  con-  Poultry  of  all  descriptions  is  plentiful,  and 
sul.  Manono  island,  another  missionary  station,  pigeons  abound,  but  are  considered  sacred  and 
is  enclosed  within  the  sea  reef  of  Upolu,  at  its  not  used  as  an  article  of  food.    There  are  few 
W.  end,  and  was  called  by  La  P^rouse  Platte  isl-  game  birds,  none  of  the  hawk  genus,  but  many 
and;  area,  9  sq.m.;  pop.  about  1,100.    Apo-  singing  birds. — ^Among  the  Polynesian  islands 
lima,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Manono,  forms  the  inhabitants  of  the  Navigators'  group  rank, 
a  sort  of  natural  fortress;  area,  7  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  point  of  personal  appearance,  second  only 
600.    It  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  to  the  Tongese.    The  women  are  not  so  weU 
yolcano,  and  is  a  ring  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  as  the  men,  and  rather  inclined  to  be 
with  an  opening  at  a  single  point  on  the  N.  stout.    The  average  height  of  the  men  is  6  feet 
side,  which  affords  an  entrance  for  but  one  10  inches.    Some  of  them  haye  the  eyes  placed 
boat  at  a  time  to  the  basin  within.    Savaii,  the  obliquely  like  the  Chinese.    They  have  but 
westernmost  and  largest  island  of  the.  group,  little  beard,  and  their  hair  is  strong,  straight, 
is  about  7  m.  distant  from  Apolima.    It  was  and  black.    Those  who  have  embraced  Chris- 
called   Chatham   island   by  Capt.  Edwards,  tianity  shaye  their  heads.    Both  sexes  show 
Shavi6  and  Oteewhy  by  La  P6rouse,  and  Pola  great  kindness  and  love  for  their  children.  Thej 
by  Kotzebue  and  otiiers.    It  is  about  40  m.  in  display  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  constrnc- 
length  and  20  m.  in  breadth ;  area,  700  sq.  m. ;  tion  of  their  houses,  whidi  are  built  of  the  wood 
pop.  20,000.    The  shore  is  low,  and  the  ascent  of  tbe  breadfruit  tree,  and  thatched  with  wild 
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iQgar  cane  or  pandantu  leavea  There  ib  no  people  as  a  daas,  but  the  chiefs  in  ^leaking  of 
floor,  bat  the  ground  ia  covered  with  small  them  always  apply  some  opprobrious  epithet, 
stones.  On  the  pavement  are  laid  coarse  The  son  of  a  low-bom  woman  by  a  chief  ranks 
mats,  with  finer  ones  spread  above,  covering  as  a  chief,  although  he  has  no  authority ;  and 
about  half  the  area ;  when  not  inunediately  the  son  of  a  noble  woman  by  a  man  of  mean 
required  these  latter  are  rolled  up.  Mats  are  birth  may  be  either  a  chief  or  a  commoner, 
anspended  about  as  screens ;  and  at  night  each  The  lands  are  allotted  and  distinguished  by 
person  is  usually  supplied  with  a  mosquito  cur-  known  boundaries.  The  natural  heir  of  the 
tain.  Many  whitewashed  houses  are  now  to  former  owner  succeeds  to  his  lands,  and  is  the 
be  seen,  for  the  natives  have  been  taught  the  feudal  chief  or  leader  in  war,  but  his  depend- 
Q9e  of  lime  by  the  missionaries.  There  are  ants  are  free  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  his  land, 
some  foreign  carpenters  on  the  islands.  The  Each  district  and  town  has  its  own  govern- 
food  of  the  natives  generally  consbts  of  bread-  ment.  An  elderly  chief  generally  presides,  or 
froit,  bananas,  taro,  sweet  potatoes,  and  yams;  is  considered  the  head  of  the  village,  town,  or 
sn  abundant  supply  of  fish  is  procured  from  district.  The  supreme  power  lies  in  the  high 
the  reefs;  and  they  also  eat  the  diestnut,  vi  chiefs  of  the  Molo,  or  "conquering  party." 
apple,  and.  arrow  root^  the  fecula  of  which  They  assemble  and  determine  the  general  laws, 
they  now  manufacture  m  some  quantities.  A  and  may  levy  contributions,  particularly  on 
Lu^  wood  maggot,  which  Is  found  on  the  those  they  have  conquered, 
trees,  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  delicious  NAVY,  a  collective  term  for  the  vessels  of 
food.  The  men  do  all  the  hard  work,  even  war  belonging  to  a  sovereign  or  nation.  The 
the  oookery.  The  women  are  held  in  much  war  fleets  of  the  ancients,  though  often  numer- 
conshieration;  they  ti^e  care  of  the  house  and  ous,  were  insignificant  when  compared  with 
children,  prepare  tiie  food  for  cooking,  do  all  those  of  the  present  day,  in  regard  to  the  uze 
the  indoor  work,  aild  manufacture  the  mats  of  the  ships,  their  powers  of  locomotion,  and 
and  tapa.  The  people  are  cleanly  In  their  hab-  their  aptitude  for  offence.  The  sea-going  ves- 
ita,  of  a  social  disposition,  and  fond  of  travel-  sels  of  Phoonioia  and  Oarthage,  of  Greece  and 
ling,  often  undertakiog  journeys  around  their  Borne,  were  fiat-bottomed  barges,  unable  to 
islttads  that  occupy  2  or  8  months,  during  live  in  a  gale  of  wind;  sea  room,  in  a  squall, 
which  time  they  live  on  the  hospitality  of  those  was  destruction  to  them ;  they  crept  along  the 
whom  they  visit.  A  harbor  duty  of  $5  is  paid  by  coasts,  casting  anchor  at  night  in  some  cove  or 
all  merchant  ships  to  the  chief  of  Apia.  Some  creek.  To  cross  over  from  Greece  to  Italy,  or 
oocoanut  oil  is  made.  Since  the  i^nch  have  from  Africa  to  Sicily,  was  a  dangerous  opera- 
taken  possession  of  the  Society  islands,  Apia  tion.  The  ships,  unfit  to  carry  the  press  of  sail 
has  succeeded  Papiete  in  Tahiti  as  a  centre  of  to  which  our  modern  men-of-war  are  accus- 
finglish  and  American  interests.  The  French  tomed,  were  provided  with  but  little  canvas ; 
have  diverted  to  Tahiti  a  part  of  the  commerce  the  oars  were  relied  upon  to  propel  them  slug- 
now  rising  in  the  Navig^rs*  islands,  but  the  gishly  through  the  waves.  The  compass  had 
chief  part  of  the  traflSc  is  with  Sydney. — The  not  yet  been  discovered ;  latitudes  and  longi- 
first  attempt  to  introduce  Ohristianity  was  tudes  were  unknown ;  and  landmarks  and  the 
made  by  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  vessel  pole  star  were  the  only  guides  in  navigation. 
whkk  was  wrecked  on  the  idand  of  IJpolu..  The  implements  for  offensive  warfare  were 
They  met  with  some  success  and  built  sev-  equally  inefficient.  Bows  and  arrows,  Javelins, 
eral  churches,  i^lish  missionaries  arrived  clumsy  ballistas  and  catapults,  were  tiie  only 
a  few  years  later.  They  were  from  the  first  arms  that  could  be  used  at  a  distance.  No 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  most  power-  serious  harm  could  be  done  to  an  enemy  at  sea 
fnl  chiefs,  and  have  established  schools  in  many  until  the  two  fighting  ships  came  into  actual 
of  the  villages.  A  printing  press  has  been  set  contact.  Thus,  there  were  but  two  modes  of 
up  at  Upolu,  a  great  portion  of  the  Scriptures  naval  fighting  possible :  to  mancsuvre  so  that 
has  been  translated  and  published,  and  more  the  sharp,  strong,  iron-pointed  prow  of  your 
than  half  the  people  have  embraced  Ghristian-  own  ship  should  be  driven  with  full  force 
ity.  In  addition  to  the  Protestant  mission-  against  the  enemy's  broadside  in  order  to  run 
aries,  there  are  several  Roman  Catholic  estab-  him  down ;  or  else  to  run  on  broadside  to  broad- 
hahmenta.  The  ancient  reli^on  of  the  island-  side,  fiuten  the  two  ships  together,  and  board 
era  acknowledged  one  great  God,  but  they  the  enemy  at  once.  After  the  first  Punic  war, 
paid  less  worship  to  him  than  to  some  of  tiieir  which  destroyed  the  naval  superiority  of  the 
war  gods.  They  had  a  god  of  earthquakes,  a  Carthaginians,  there  is  not  a  single  naval  en- 
god  who  supported  tiie  earth,  and  gods  of  gagement  in  ancient  history  offering  the  slight- 
lightning,  rain,  and  hurricanes,  and  also  many  est  professional  interest,  and  Roman  dominion 
inferior  gods  who  watched  over  certain  dis-  soon  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  further 
triets ;  and  they  had  carved  blocks  of  wood  naval  contests  in  the  Mediterranean. — ^The  real 
and  stone,  erected  in  memory  of  certain  chieft,  birthplace  of  our  modem  navies  is  the  German 
vhom  they  worshipped.  The  rule  of  the  he-  ocean.  About  the  time  when  the  great  mass 
reditary  chie&  is  a(^o  wledged,  and  the  dis-  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  of  central  Europe  rose  to 
Action  of  the  several  clasBes  well  defined,  trample  down  the  decaying  Roman  empire  and 
Thre  is  no  distinct  name  for  the  oonunon  to  regenerate  western  Europe,  their  brethren 
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on  the  northern  shores,  the  Frifiians,  Saxons,  The  next  large  ship  we  hear  of  is  the  Sovereign 
Angles,  Danes,  and  Northmen,  began  to  take  of  the  Seas,  afterward  called  the  Royal  Soy- 
to  the  sea.  Their  vessels  were  firm,  stont  ereign,  built  in  1687.  She  is  the  first  vessel  of 
sea  boats,  with  a  prominent  keel  and  sharp  whose  armament  we  get  something  like  an  ao- 
lines,  relying  mostly  on  sails  alone,  and  not  curate  account.  She  nad  8  fiush  decks,  a  for^ 
afraid  to  face  a  gale  in  the  middle  of  that  rough  castle,  a  half  deck,  a  auarter  deck,  and  a  round 
northern  sea.  It  was  with  this  class  of  vessels  house ;  on  her  lower  aeck  she  carried  80  guns, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  passed  from  the  mouths  42  and  82-pounders ;  80  on  her  middle  deck,  18 
of  the  Elbe  and  Eider  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  O-pounders ;  on  her  upper  deck  26  lighter 
and  that  the  Northmen  undertook  their  roving  guns,  probably  6  and  8-pounders.  Beside  &ese, 
expeditions,  extending  to  Constantinople  on  she  carried  20  chase  guns  and  26  guns  on  her 
the  one  side  and  America  on  the  other.  With  forecastle  and  half  deck.  But  on  her  regular 
the  construction  of  ships  that  dared  cross  the  home  establishment  this  armament  was  re- 
Atlantic,  navigation  imderwent  a  complete  rev-  duced  to  100  guns,  the  fcdl  complement  being' 
olution ;  and  before  the  middle  ages  had  passed  evidently  too  much  for  her.  As  to  the  smaller 
away,  the  new  ^arp-bottomed  sea  boats  had  vessels,  our  information  is  very  scanty.  In 
been  adopted  on  all  tne  coasts  of  Europe.  The  1651  the  navy  was  classed  in  6  rates ;  but  be- 
vessels  in  which  the  Northmen  made  their  ex-  side  them  there  continued  to  exist  numerous 
oursions  were  probably  of  no  very  large  size,  classes  of  unrated  ships,  such  as  shallops,  hulka, 
perhaps  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden  in  any  and  later  bombs,  sloops,  fire  ships,  and  yachts, 
case,  and  carrying  one  or  at  the  outside  two  In  1677  we  find  a  list  of  the  whole  English 
masts,  fore-and-aAi  rigged.  For  a  long  time  navy;  according  to  which,  the  largest  first 
both  ship  building  and  navigation  appear  to  rate  three-decker  carried  26  42-pdr8.,  28  24- 
have  remained  stationary ;  during  the  whole  pdrs.,  28  O-pdrs.,  14  6-pdr8.,  and  4  8-pdrs. ;  and 
of  the  middle  ages  vessels  were  small,  and  the  the  smallest  two-decker*  (fifth  rate)  carried  18 
bold  spirit  of  3ke  Nordimen  and  the  Frisians  18-pdrs.,  8  6-pdrs.,  and  4  4-pdrs.,  or  80  guns  in 
had  passed  away;  whatever  improvements  were  all.  The  whole  fieet  consisted  of  129  vessels, 
made  were  owing  to  Italians  and  Portuguese,  In  1714,  we  find  198  vessels;  in  1727, 178;  and 
who  now  became  the  boldest  sailors.  The  in  1744, 128.  Afterward,  as  the  number  of  ves- 
Portuguese  discovered  the  route  by  sea  to  In-  sels  increases,  their  size  iJso  gets  larger,  and  tiie 
dia ;  two  Itidians  in  foreign  service,  Columbus  heaviness  of  the  armament  is  augmented  with 
and  Cabot,  were  the  first  since  the  times  of  the  tonnage.  The  first  English  ship  answering  to 
Leif  the  Northman  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Long  our  modem  frigate  was  built  by  Sir  Bobert  £^d- 
sea  voyages  now  became  a  necessity,  and  they  ley,  as  early  as  the  end  of  tiie  16th  century ; 
required  large  ships ;  at  the  same  time  the  ne-  but  it  was  not  till  folly  80  years  later  that  this 
oessity  of  arming  vessels  of  war  and  even  mer-  class  of  ships,  first  used  by  the  southern  Euro- 
chantmen  with  heavy  artillery^qually  tended  pean  nations,  was  generally  adopted  in  the  Brit- 
to  increase  size  and  tonnage.  The  same  causes  ish  navy.  The  particular  fast-sailing  qualities  of 
which  had  produced  standing  armies  on  land,  frigates  were  little  understood,  for  some  time, 
now  produced  standing  navies  afloat ;  and  it  is  in  England.  British  ships  were  generally  over- 
from  this  time  only  that  we  can  properly  speak  gunned,  so  that  their  lower  ports  were  but  8 
of  navies.  The  era  of  colonial  enterprise  which  feet  from  the  water's  edge,  and  could  not  be 
now  opened  for  all  seafaring  nations,  also  wit-  opened  in  a  rough  sea,  and  the  sailing  capaci- 
nessed  the  formation  of  large  fleets  of  war  to  ties  of  the  vessels  were  also  greatly  impaired, 
protect  the  newly  formed  colonies  and  their  Both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Frcnth  allowed 
trade ;  and  a  period  followed  richer  in  naval  more  tonnage  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
struggles  and  more  fruitful  to  the  development  guns ;  the  consequence  was  that  their  ships 
ofnaval  armaments  than  any  that  preceded  it. —  could  carry  heavier  caliber  and  more  stores. 
The  foundation  of  the  British  navy  was  laid  by  had  more  buoyancy,  and  were  better  sailers. 
Henry  YII.,  who  built  the  flrst  ship  called  ''The  The  English  frigates  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
Great  Harry.''  His  successor  formed  a  regular  century  carried  as  many  as  44  guns,  of  9, 12,  and 
standing  fieet,  the  property  of  the  state,  the  larg-  a  few  of  18  lbs.  caliber,  with  a  tonnage  of  about 
est  ship  of  which  was  called  the  Henry  Grace  de  710.  By  1780  frigates  of  88  guns  (mostly  18- 
Dieu.  This  vessel,  the  largest  ever  built  up  to  pdrs.)  and  oi  946  tons  were  buSt ;  the  improve- 
that  time,  carried  80  guns,  partly  on  two  regular  ment  here  is  obvious.  The  French  fiigates  of 
flush  gun  decks,  partly  on  additional  platforms  the  same  epoch,  with  a  similar  armament, 
both  forward  and  astern.  She  was  provided  averaged  100  tons  more.  About  the  same  time 
with  4  masts;  her  tonnage  is  variously  stated  (the  middle  of  the  18th  century)  the  smaller 
at  from  1,000  to  1,600.  The  whole  of  titie  Brit-  men-of-war  were  more  accurately  classed  in 
ish  fleet,  at  the  death  of  Henry  YIIL,  consisted  the  modem  way  as  corvettes,  brigs,  brigantines, 
of  about  60  sail,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  and  schooners.  In  1779  a  piece  of  ordnance 
12,000,  and  manned  by  8,000  sailors  and  ma-  was  invented  (probably  by  the  British  Gen. 
rines.  The  large  ships  of  the  period  were  clumsy  Melville)  which  changed  to  a  great  extent  the 
contrivances,  deep-waisted,  that  is  to  say,  pro-  armaments  of  most  navies.  It  was  a  very  short 
vided  with  towering  forecastles  and  poops,  gun,  with  a  large  caliber,  approaching  in  its 
which  rendered  them  exceedingly  top-heavy,  shape  a  howitzer,  but  intended  to  throw  solid 
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wse  obtained  if  the  goyemment  is  satisfied  aa  penon  he  thinks  proper.  It  is  a  power,  how- 
to  the  good  character  and  ability  of  the  person  ever,  but  rarely  exercised.  The  usual  course 
to  support  himself.  When  admitted  in  any  of  is  to  grant  it  alter  6  years^  residence,  ia  cases 
these  free  cities,  the  citizen's  or  burgher's  oath  where  the  applicant  has  purchased  real  estate, 
IS  taken,  equivalent  to  an  oath  of  allegiance. —  or  has  engaged  in  some  useful  commercial 
In  Switzerland  every  man,  even  a  native,  is  re-  business.  In  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  pre- 
garded  as  a  vagrant  or  a  man  without  a  home,  vious  to  the  changes  consummated  in  1860,  the 
and  chased  from  canton  to  canton,  unless  he  is  king,  as  in  the  Papal  States,  naturalized  whom 
a  citizen  of  some  conmmne.  This  citizenship  he  thought  proper ;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
is  obtained  upon  the  payment  of  the  requisite  power  was  very  unusual  The  general  mode 
fee  into  the  treasury  of  the  commune.  In  the  was  the  same  as  in  the  Papal  States.  In  Naples 
case  of  foreigners,  naturalization  is  granted  by  and  the  Papal  States  none  could  be  admitted 
the  legislature  in  some  cantons,  in  others  but  Catholics;  but  in  Sardinia  no  distinction 
by  the  executive.  No  period  of  residence  or  is  made  on  the  ground  of  religion.  The  pol- 
qualification  is  necessary,  but  the  cantons  are  icy  of  the  several  Italian  states  and  the  dis- 
jealous  of  foreigners  and  disposed  to  be  exclu-  position  of  the  people  are  averse  to  natnral- 
sive.  In  the  aristocratic  cantons  it  is  almost  izing  foreigners.  Every  case,  even  in  Sardinia, 
imposdble  for  any  hut  a  wealthy  man  to  obtain  is  closely  scrutinized.  In  iciso,  in  consequence 
naturalization.  In  Ticino  full  citizenship  is  of  extensive  emigrations  into  Sardinia  from 
not  obtained  until  6  years  after  naturalization ;  Lombardy,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  a  spe- 
but  in  Bern,  Yaud,  Ztlrich,  Geneva,  and  most  cial  act  was  passed  dispensing  with  the  quali- 
of  the  cantons,  it  is  conferred  when  the  alien  is  fication  of  residence  in  respect  to  this  chus  of 
naturalized.  A  citizen  of  any  community  of  one  Italians ;  but  the  law  has  since  been  repealed, 
of  the  cantons  is  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  In  the  republic  of  San  Marino,  naturalization 
of  any  other  canton.  He  may  reside,  do  busi-  is  granted  without  residence  on  the  payment 
nesB,  and  eigoy  every  dvil  and  personal  right,  of  $10,  the  republic  engaging  to  give  proteo- 
but  not  political  rights. — In  Portugal  an  appli-  tion  for  three  weeks  to  any  naturcdized  citizen 
cation  must  be  made  to  the  king  through  the  taking  refuge  there. — ^In  Greece  the  policy 
sec^tary  of  foreign  affairs,  which  is  referred  to  of  the  government  has  been  absurdly  restric- 
the  council  of  state.  The  applicant  must  be  over  tive.  The  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the 
25  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  country  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  immigra- 
two  years,  and  have  the  means  of  subsistence,  tion  and  settlement  of  the  Greeks  of  the  islands 
The  residence  for  two  years  Ib  dispensed  with  and  the  Turkish  provinces,  has  been  such  that 
upon  proof  that  he  has  married  a  Portuguese,  no  encouragement  has  been  held  out  to  this 
or  been  useful  to  the  state  by  embarking  in  large  body  of  the  Hellenic  family  to  auit  the  mis- 
commerce,  improving  any  branch  of  the  arts,  erableand  tottering  empire  in  whicn  they  have 
or  introducing  any  new  trade,  manufiacture,  or  been  so  lonff  oppressed.  The  consequence  has 
invention,  or  by  opening  or  improving  a  public  been  that  the  population  of  the  kingdom  is  at 
road ;  and  they  are  generally  dispensed  with  in  present  but  little  over  a  million,  when  it  might 
the  case  of  mariners,  as  it  has  been  the  constant  nave  been  two  or  three  millions  under  a  liberal 
policy  of  Portugal  to  encourage  foreigners  to  system.  The  3d  article  of  the  constitution  of 
enter  and  augment  its  marine. — ^In  Spain,  by  1848  defines  citizens  (iroXirm)  to  be  those  who 
the  ancient  law  of  tJie  realm,  no  foreigner  have  acquired  or  may  acquire  the  characterise 
could  be  naturalized.  The  constitution  of  1887,  tics  of  a  citizen  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
however,  included  in  its  classification  of  Span-  kingdom ;  and  the  national  assembly  that  form- 
iah  subjects  those  who  ^ould  receive  letters  ed  tiie  constitution  passed  a  decree,  to  be  of  the 
of  naturalization,  and  provided  for  the  enact-  same  force  and  effect  as  if  incorporated  in  that 
ment  of  a  law  declaratory  of  the  conditions  instrument,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the 
upon  which  such  letters  would  be  granted,  government  should  neither  retain  nor  appoint 
Ihe  present  state  of  the  law  appears  to  be  un-  to  places  in  the  public  service  those  who  were 
settled  or  difficult  to  ascertain.  All  that  can  be  not  embraced  in  the  following  classes :  1,  the 
gathered  is  that  5  years'  residence  is  necessary,  native  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  state,  and  those 
&at  the  applicant  must  he  of  the  Roman  Catho-  who  took  part  in  the  struggle  for  independence 
Ho  religion,  and  that  the  right  of  a  Spanish  to  the  end  of  1827,  or  who  came  to  Greece  and 
subject  to  renounce  his  allegiance  is  recognized  remained  there  until  the  end  of  that  year,  and 
bylaw. — ^In  Sardinia  any  person  who  has  resided  those  who  took  a  military  and  decisive  piut  in 
in  the  country  5  years,  and  has  purchased  real  battles  with  the  enemy  by  sea  or  land  up  to 
estate  or  engaged  in  a  usefal  commercial  busi-  1829  ;  2,  those  inhabitants  and  combatants 
ness,  may  apply  to  the  minister  of  justice  to  be  of  continental  Greece  or  of  the  islands,  who 
naturalized.  The  application  is  referred  to  the  took  up  arms  in  the  war  of  independence,  and 
councillors  of  state,  and  if  they  report  favor-  who  up  to  1887  came  and  established  them- 
ably  letters  of  naturalization  are  granted,  which  selves  in  one  of  the  demes  (districts)  of  the 
most  be  signed  by  the  monarch.  These  condi-  kingdom ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  above 
tionsmust  be  complied  with  in  every  case;  even  classes.  Those  who  established  themselves  in 
the  king  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  them,  the  kingdom  hetween  1827  and  1888,  are  de- 
In  the  Papal  States,  the  pope  may  naturalize  any  clared  eligible  in  two  years  after  thepublica- 
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frequently  to  have  led  the  Israelites  astray;  nnt.  The  hest  yarieties  are  known  nnder  the 
and  Saul,  after  having,  m  obedience  to  the  di-  names  of  early  violet,  Elrage,  Boston,  Hunt's 
vine  command,  "  put  away  those  that  had  tawny,  Roman,  &c.,  requiring  the  same  treat- 
familiar  spirits  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  land,"  ment  in  cultivation  as  is  appropriate  to  the 
procured  the  woman  of  Endor  to  evoke  the  peach.  Royle, in  his  ^^Illustrations  of  Botanj," 
spirit  of  Samuel,  saying  to  her:  "Bring  me  him  &e.  (London,  1889),  mentions  the  nectarine  as 
up  whom  I  shall  name  unto  thee."  (1  Sam.  being  seen  in  the  gardens  of  northern  India, 
zzviiL  8-^.)  Isaiah  denounces  also  those  who  where  it  is  called  the  smooth  peach ;  but  from 
sleep  upon  tombs  for  the  purpose  of  having  whence  it  was  introduced  is  uncertain.  In 
communications  from  the  departed  by  means  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  the 
of  dreams ;  and,  as  if  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  nectarine  is  sometimes  forced  in  peach  houses 
evocation  of  the  departed,  the  Jews  were  taught  with  success ;  and  some  of  the  h^otlier  sorts 
to  consider  simple  contact  witJi  a  dead  body  will  thrive  in  the  open  air. 
unclean.  The  establishment  of  the  Christian  KECTABT,  a  term  now  %i  disuse,  employed 
religion  brought  the  necromancer,  whose  occu-  by  the  Dnnsan  botanists  to  designate  that  part 
patiou  in  an  earlier  age  had  been  of  a  religious  of  the  flower  which  secretes  a  sugary  fluid  sim- 
character,  or  at  least  a  lawful  one,  under  the  ban  liar  to  or  precisely  the  same  as  honey.  The 
of  the  church ;  and  the  emperor  Oonstantine,  use  of  this  fluid  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
while  he  permitted  the  pagan  priesthood  upon  attracting  insects,  so  that  fertilization  might 
certain  occasions  to  consult  their  augurs,  pro-  be  rendered  certain  by  their  rubbing  their 
hibited  under  severe  penalties  the  evocation  of  bodies  against  the  pollen  grains  and  thus  trans- 
the  dead.  Julian  the  Apostate,  however,  sub-  ferring  them  to  the  stigmata.  This  idea  is  now 
sequentiy  encouraged  the  practice,  which  was  abandoned,  and  the  nectary  is  not  considered 
80  common  among  the  unconverted  in  the  early  an  essential  or  distinct  organ,  the  secretion  in 
history  of  the  church,  that,  according  to  Mr.  question  differing  in  no  particular  Actional 
E.  Ridi,  as  appears  from  passages  in  the  writ-  aspect  from  other  secretions  in  other  parts  of 
ings  of  the  fathers,  one  object  of  the  expe-  the  plant.  Malpi^hi  in  1671,  Toumefort  in 
riences  to  which  the  Christian  neophyte  was  1694^  and  Vaillant  m  1718  noticed  this  honeyed 
subject,  was  his  introduction  to  a  lawful  com-  secretion  in  particular  parts  of  flowery;  but  the 
munion  with  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  The  last  especially  did  not  regard  the  parts  as  de- 
necromancer  of  the  middle  ages  seems  to  have  serving  any  distinct  name.  Linnsus,  however, 
been  merged  in  the  sorcerer,  who  practised  in  17&0,  in  hia  Philosophia  JBotanica,  clsjms  the 
what  was  called  the  "  black "  or  "  forbidden  merit  of  having  first  detected  and  exposed 
art,"  and  summoned  not  merely  the  spirits  of  these  organs,  with  him  the  ooroUa  of  a  flower 
tiie  dead,  but,  by  means  of  potent  spells,  de-  consisted  of  the  petal  and  i^e  nectary ;  the 
mens  and  infernal  spirits  whose  presence  was  latter  was  called  the  melliferous  part  peculiar 
tall  of  danger  and  terror  to  the  evoker.  As  to  the  flower.  Frequently  it  was  only  a  gland 
late  as  the  dose  of  the  15th  century  public  or  glandular  bodies  in  the  bottom  of  the 
schools  of  necromancy  are  said  to  have  been  in  calyx,  at  the  base  of  the  petals  or  stamens, 
existence  in  Seville,  Toledo,  and  Salamanca,  in  as  in  beriferis,  edltha,  and  the  siliquose  plants, 
caverns  and  other  subterranean  retreats,  the  erica,  fuchsia^  &c. ;  or  scales  in  the  base  of  the 
entrances  to  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  caused  corolla,  as  in  sedwn  and  crawula  ;  or  a  sort  of 
to  be  securely  walled  up. — ^The  latest  form  of  pitcher  (ureeolus)  in  the  same  position,  as  in 
necromancy  will  be  found  treated  under  the  eueomis  and  ruectts ;  or  a  fleshy  ring  surround- 
head  of  SpmiTnALisic.    See  aiso  Maoio.  ing  the  germen,  as  in  nicandra,  eraetts,  and  aal- 

NECTAR,  according  to  the  Greek  and  Ro-  via;  or  the  base  of  the  petals  becoming  a  sort 
man  mythologists  and  poets,  the  beverage  of  of  fleshy  gland,  as  in  fritiUaria ;  or  pits  in  the 
the  gods,  imparting  health,  vigor,  youth,  and  tube  of  the  corolla  or  in  the  petals,  as  in  Ay- 
beauty  to  all  who  drank  it.  It  is  described  as  a  drophyllum;  or  processes  from  the  stameus,  as 
red  wine,  which  like  that  of  mortals  was  drunk  in  viola  andfumaria;  or  pores  on  the  ovary,  as 
mixed  with  water.  It  was  served  at  the  ban-  in  aciUa  and  ruta;  or  a  swelling  of  the  bot- 
quets  of  the  immortals  by  Hebe  or  Ganymede,  torn  of  the  coroUa,  as  in  lonieera  and  aniirrhi- 
According  to  a  few  ancient  writers  it  was  the  nmn;  or  sub-tubul£^,  honey-bearing  daws,  as  in 
same  as  ambrosia,  being  not  the  drink  but  the  myo9orus  and  ranuneultis;  or  a  terminal  spur, 
food  of  the  gods.  In  the  Iliad,  Thetis  is  repre-  as  in  aquilegia  and  impatieru  ;  or  the  labeUum 
sented  as  preserving  the  body  of  Patrodus  of  the  ottAm  family  was  considered  the  nectary, 
from  decay  by  anointing  it  with  both  ambrosia  and  even  the  cup  of  the  nardwus.  The  nectar 
and  nectar«  itself  was  guarded  by  the  nectarilymOy  in  the 

NECTARINE,  a  fhiit  considered  by  bota-  shapeof  hairs,  scales,  rings,  connivent  and  con- 

nists  as  in  no  way  distinct  from  the  peach  except  crete  anthers ;  or  lodged  securely  in  the  necta- 

in  its  having  a  smooth  skin.    It  is  the  product  rotheca,  pocket-like  swellings ;  or  designated 

of  the  amygdaluM  Persiea,  variety  Icevis  of  De  and  pointed  out  to  insects  by  the  neetarostigmoy 

CandoUe,  and  like  its  parent  species  occurs  in  in  the  forms  of  spots,  lines,  or  processes  of 

two  sorts,  viz. :  the  freestone  nectarine,  with  more  vivid  tints. 

the  flesh  parting  from  the  nut,  and  the  cling-  NEEDLE,  a  slender  steel  instrument,  point- 

«tone  nectarine,  with  the  flesh  adhering  to  the  ed  at  one  end  and  with  an  eye  at  the  other, 
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used  for  oairying  the  thread  in  sewing.  Among  as  "  grinders'  asthma.'*    A  nhjsician  in  Red- 
ondvllized  people,  at  a  Terj  early  period,  rade  ditch  has  observed  during  a  long  practice  that 
attempts  were  made  to  form  needles  or  bod-  out  of  many  thousand  men  employed  in  point- 
kins  of  bone  and  ivory,  by  means  of  which  ing;  scarcely  one  reaches  the  age  of  40.    iCany 
Iheir  garments  might  be  stitched   together,  ingenious   methods  have  been  contrived   to 
The  nse  of  needles  was  known  to  the  ancient  remedy  this  evU,  bat  the  grinders  are  unwilling 
Egyptians,  a  few  having  been  found  in  their  to  adopt  them,  as  by  lessening  the  risk  they 
tombs.    These  were  of  bronze  and  of  large  fear  a  decrease  in  their  wages ;  and  the  only 
sze,  being  from  8  to  4  inches  in  lengUi ;  but  precaution  they  take  is  that  of  tying  a  large 
WHldnaon  states  that  such  as  were  employed  handkerchief  over   the  mouth.    The  nee£e 
in  their  fine  work  must  have  been  of  a  very  manufacturers  are  now  introducing  ventilating 
minute  kind.    Fliny  mentions  needles  of  bronze  shafts  which  purify  the  air  from  ttie  ii^urious 
for  sewing  and  knitting  as  being  in  use  in  his  dust.    The  wires  being  pointed  at  both  ends, 
day.     The  Spanish  or  steel  needle  was  in-  the  centre  of  each  is  flattened,  and  a  groove  is 
trodueed  into  England  in  the  time  of  Queen  formed  on  either  side,  with  a  smidl  inaentation 
Elizabeth ;  but  the  process  by  which  it  was  at  the  spot  where  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  to 
made  was  kept  secret,  and  the  iu*t  was  unknown  be  made,  which  operation  is  performed  by 
untQ  the  year  1650,  when  it  was  again  revived  means  of  a  stamping  machine.    A  bed  of  iron 
by  Christopher  Greening  at  Long  Orenden  in  which  contains  the  under  half  of  the  die  or 
Buckinghamshire.    Great  improvements  have  stamp  is  supported  on  a  heavy  stone,  the  upper 
snce  been  introduced  in  neeole  making ;  and  half  oeing  attached  to  the  bottom  of  a  hammer, 
the  ^*fine  steel  needles"  of  that  period  bear  but  of  about  12  lbs.  weight,  which  is  raised  with 
a  £unt  resemblance  to  the  delicate  and  hidhJy  the  foot  by  means  of  a  lever.    The  wires  are 
tempered  needles  of  the  present  time.    The  dropped,  one  at  a  time,  upon  the  iron  bed,  and 
manofactnre  of  needles  is  now  carried  on  to  a  the  hammer  is  made  to  faU  upon  them  with  a 
great  extent  in  many  villages  in  England,  but  sharp  blow.     The  raised  faces  of  the  stamp 
principally  at  Eedditch,  about  14  mUes  from  produce  indentations  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
Birmingham ;  and  from  this  obscure  place  a  the  wire ;  and  though  the  operator  adjusts  each 
hrse  portion  of  Europe,  the  British  colonies,  piece  separately,  yet  he  can  stamp  2,000  wires 
and  the  United  States  are  supplied.    They  are  or  4,000  needles  in  an  hour.    The  work  of  eye- 
also  made  at  Aiz  la  Ohapelle  and  at  Borcette,  ing  the  needles  is  performed  by  boys,  who  use 
a  town  not  far  distant,  the  latter  place  being  small  hand   presses  for  the  purpose.     The 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufacture  on  the  needles  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  and 
contment. — ^Though  extremely  simple  in  its  placed  on  an  iron  slab.    The  upper  arm  of  the 
form  and  appearance,  the  needle  requires  a  press  is  provided  with  a  couple  of  steel  points 
multitude  of  operations  for  its  construction,  or  cutters  which  are  brought  down  to  punch 
passing  through  the  hands  of  nearly  100  work-  the  eyes,  the  boy  constantly  moring  the  wires 
men.    The  wires  of  various  sizes  being  ftimish-  in  his  hand  so  as  to  bring  a  fresh  one  under 
ed  in  coils  to  the  needle  maker,  he  selects  such  the  cutter.    So  expert  do  they  become  in  this 
as  are  of  equal  diameter  and  clips  them  into  business,  that  it  is  said  they  can  pierce  one 
pieces,  each  of  the  length  of  two  needles,  with  human  hair  and  thread  it  with  another.    An- 
large  shears,  which  are  fastened  to  the  wall  of  other  method  is  sometimes  adopted  for  eyeina 
the  cutting  room.    These,  beincr  cut  fh>m  the  the  needles.    The  wires,,  after  being  pointed 
ooH,  are  of  course  more  or  less  bent.    To  at  the  ends,  are  cut  in  two,  and  laid  parallel 
straighten  diem,  many  thousands  are  enclosed  to  each  other  in  boxes.    The  head  of  each 
withm  a  couple  of  rin^  and,  after  being  heat-  separate  wire  is  then  flattened  with  a  small 
ed  to  redness,  are  laid,  still  retained  in  the  hammer  on  a  block  of  steel,  which  hardens  it 
rings,  on  an  iron  plate.    The  workman  then  so  much  that  it  is  necessary  to  soften  it  by 
takes  what  is  called  a  smooth  file,  having  two  heating  before  the  eye  can  be  made.    The 
dots  cut  lengthwise  in  it,  into  which  the  edges  piercer,  who  is  generally  a  child,  then  places 
of  the  rings  are  inserted.    Holding  this  instru-  the  ends  on  a  block  of  steel,  and  with  one  blow 
ment  by  uie  ends,  he  rolls  the  rings  backward  of  a  hammer  by  means  of  a  shaip  punch  pierces 
and  forward  until  the  wires  by  uieir  friction  the  eye.    The  needle  is  turned  over  and  the 
against  each  other  become  perfectly  straight,  operation  repeated  in  order  that  the  two  sides 
llie  wires  are  next  pointed  by  applying  them  may  be  alike.    The  groove  is  formed  after- 
to  small,   rapidly  revolving  grindstones.    A  ward  by  means  of  a  small  file.    This  method 
workman  is  seated  by  each  stone,  holding  in  is  little  practised,  being  neither  so  economical 
his  left  hand  a  number  of  wires,  so  arranged  nor  so  expeditious  as  that  first  described.    In 
that  the  ends  project  slightly  over  the  fingers  the  former  process,  after  the  wire  is  perforated, 
and  hand,  and  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  the  needles  are  strung  on  fine  wires,  and  the 
right  hand  he  so  rolls  the  wires  over  the  stone  bur  formed  by  stamping  out  the  eyes  is  filed 
16  to  produce  a  symmetrical  point,  occasionally  off.    The  lengths  are  next  separated  between 
dipping  them  in  water  to  keep  them  cool,  the  eyes  by  bending  the  lines  of  needles  back- 
Ihis  operation  soon  ruins  the  health  of  the  ward  and  forward.     The  points  then  being 
pinder,  the  fine  dust  fh>m  the  steel  penetrat-  held'  firmly  in  a  hand  vice,^  the  heads  are  filed 
lag  tiie  lungs,  and  producing  a  disease  known  to  their  proper  shape.    This  completes  the  soft 
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work,  as  it  is  called.    The  next  process  is  hard-  is  converted  in  the  course  of  the  process  by 

ening.    The  needles  are  now  in  a  black,  soft,  cementation  into  steeL    The  mannfactnre  by 

dingy  state ;  and  in  order  to  hutien  them  they  this  method  is  less  difficult,  bnt  the  needles  are 

are  placed  on  iron  plates  and  bronght  to  a  red  decidedly  inferior  to  the  English. — The  imports 

heat,  when  they  are  plunged  into  cold  water  of  needles  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 

or  oO,  after  which  they  are  again  heated  to  a  ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to  $254,79^ 

less  temperature  and  more  gradually  cooled,  of  which  $217,884  were  from  England. 

Meanwhile,  they  are  kept  in  constant  motion  NEEDLES,  Thb,  a  cluster  of  6  pyramidal 

until,  changing  to  a  blue  color,  they  are  seen  rocks  in  the  Englii^  channel,  lying  off  the  W. 

to  be  of  the  proper  temper.    Such  of  the  nee-  extremity  of  the  isle  of  Wight.    They  are  com- 

dles  as  haye  become  mstorted  are  detected  posed  of  thick  strata  of  chalk  alternating  with 

hy  rolling  them  upon  a  smooth  steel  surface  very  thin  strata  of  black  flint.    The  waves  are 

with  the  finger.    These  are  straightened  by  continually  producing  changes  in  their  form, 

being  topped  upon  an  anyil  with  a  small  ham-  About  80  years  ago  the  principal  one,  which 

mer.    Tbe  scouring  or  cleaning  is  accomplish-  was  120  feet  in  height,  fell  do^isn,  and  almost 

ed  by  laying  the  needles  in  heaps  upon  pieces  entirely  disappeared. 

of  canvas,  scattering  upon  them  a  quantity  of  NEEF,  or  jNbefs.  Petbb,  the  elder,  a  painter 
soft  soap,  emery,  and  ou,  and  rolling  them  into  of  the  flemish  scnool,  bom  in  Antwerp  in 
bundles  which  are  secured  by  being  closely  1670,  died  in  1651.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
wound  with  twine.  Each  bundle  is  from  2  to  Henry  Steenwyck  the  elder,  and  like  him  was 
8  feet  long  and  from  8  to  4  inches  thick,  distinguished  for  his  excellence  in  perspective 
These  are  ^aced  in  a  scouring  machine,  which  and  architectural  views.  He  painted  princi- 
resembles  a  common  mangle,  and  rolled  back-  pally  the  interiors  of  churches  and  temples, 
ward  and  forward  for  60  or  60  hours.  The  and  with  such  skill  and  delicacy  that  the 
canvas  becoming  worn  requires  renewing  every  most  magnificent  edifices  would  be  represent- 
8  hours,  and  fresh  polishing  materials  are  then  ed  in  the  small  space  of  a  cabinet  picture, 
added.  The  scouring  and  cleaning  is  continued  and  the  various  decorations  finished  with  the 
fbr  the  best  needles  7  or  8  days.  When  taken  utmost  precision  and  correctness.  Many  of 
out  of  the  canvas  they  are  laid  on  tin  plates,  these  views  are  represented  by  torchlight, 
and  a  little  girl  is  employed  to  place  the  heads  As  he  was  deficient  in  designing  figures,  he 
all  one  way.  This  is  done  simply  by  wrapping  often  employed  the  Francks,  Yan  Thmden.  Jan 
a  piece  of  wash  leather  around  the  fore  finger,  Breughel,  or  Teniers  to  paint  them ;  and  his 
and  pressing  it  against  one  end  of  the  pile  of  pictures,  decorated  by  the  two  last,  are  conse- 
needles,  thus  catching  all  the  points  which  lie  queutly  greatly  enhanced  in  value, 
in  that  direction.  All  the  imperfect  needles  NEELE,  Hbnbt,  an  English  poet  and  mis- 
are  then  removed,  the  remainder  are  placed  in  oellaneous  auUior,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  29, 
rows  upon  metal  plates  with  the  eyes  project-  1798,  committed  suicide,  Feb.  7, 1828.  He  was 
ing  over  the  edge,  and  a  red-hot  iron  plate  is  the  son  of  an  engraver  in  the  Strand,  and  in 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  produce  a  dark  early  life  was  articled  to  an  attorney.  Before 
blue  film  upon  the  heads,  which  indicates  a  his  clerkship  had  expired  he  published  a  vol- 
prooer  temper.  The  very  delicate  operation  ume  of  poems,  remarkable  for  their  melan- 
of  orillin^,  or  removing  the  jagged  portions  choly  character.  Inl827he  delivered  a  series 
from  the  mterior  of  .the  eye,  follows.  This  is  of  lectures  on  English  poetry  from  Obaucer  to 
performed  by  a  woman  who  has  before  her  a  Oowper.  His  ottier  works  are:  "Dramatic 
8-sided  steel  drill,  revolving  rapidly.  Taking  Scenes,^'  "The  Romance  of  English  Histoiy,'^ 
the  needles  in  her  hand  and  arranging  them  in  and  "Literary  Bemains,"  published  after  his 
the  form  of  a  fan,  she  brings  them  successively  death.  He  was  engaged  upon  another  work, 
under  the  action  of  the  drill,  first  on  one  side  when  his  intense  application  to  study  brought 
and  then  on  the  other,  after  bevelling  off  the  on  a  fit  of  insanity,  during  which  he  killed 
sharp  edge  of  the  eye  where  it  communicates  himself. 

with  the  groove,  which  is  called  counter-sink-  NEEMUOH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
ing.  The  drilling  of  the  eye  is  a  modem  im-  territory  of  Gwalior,  built  on  rising  ground 
provement,  and  refjuires  a  very  steady  hand.  neartheboundarybetweenMalwahandMewar, 
The  points  are  finished  upon  a  small  rotating  871  m.  S.  W.  from  Delhi ;  pop.  about  4,000. 
stone,  and  then  polished  on  a  wheel  covered  It  is  an  important  British  mintary  station,  and 
with  buff  leather,  slightly  coated  with  polish-  has  an  extensive  cantonment  and  a  small  fort, 
ing  paste.  Lastly  they  are  counted  into  quar-  A  mutinv  of  native  troops  took  place  here,  June 
ters  of  hundreds,  folded  in  colored  papers,  and  8, 1867,  and  on  Nov.  8  tne  British  garrison  was 
labelled.  For  exportation  these  are  made  up  attacked  by  5,000  rebels,  who  besieged  them 
into  packets  containing  from  20,000  to  60,000  ineffectually  for  about  a  fortnight,  and  were 
each.  The  processes  above  described  apply  finally  driven  off  after  attempting  an  assault, 
only  to  the  finer  sorts  of  needles.  In  the  NEES  YON  ESENBEOK,  Ohbistian  Gott- 
heavier  kinds,  such  as  harness,  upholsterers^  fbibd  Daihbl,  a  German  botanist  and  natural- 
sail,  mattress,  and  book-binding  needles,  many  ist,  born  near  Erbach  in  the  Odenwald,  Feb. 
of  these  operations  are  omitted.  The  French  14,  1776,  died  March  16,  1858.  He  was  edu- 
needles  are  generally  made  of  iron  wire  which  cated  at  the  gymnasium  of  Darmstadt,  and  from 
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1796  to  1790  at  the  imiyenify  of  Jena,  where  he  pnbliihed  (1841)  Die  Naiufph4Jc9(iph4sy  whioh 
fltadied  medicine  and  the  natural  Boiences,  and  he  intended  as  the  first  part  of  a  ^*  System  of 
became  acquainted  with  Fichte  and  Schelling.  Speculative  Philosophy." 
After  practising  for  a  time  as  a  physician,  he  NEFF,  Feuz,  a  Swiss  missionary,  horn  in 
was  ^pointed  in  1818  professor  of  botany  at  Qeneva,  Oct.  8, 1798,  died  there  in  1899.    He 
Eriangen,  and  in  Augast  of  the  same  year  was  early  entered  the  army,  and  was  advanced  to 
elected  president  of  the  Leopoldine  academy  the  rank  of  sergeant;  but  forsook  the  military 
of  naturalists.    In  1819  he  was  called  to  the  career  in  1819  to  become  a  missionary  in  the 
newly  founded  uniyersity  of  Bonn,  and  with  valleys  of  the  upper  Alps.    In  1821-2  he  via- 
the  help  of  his  brother  laid  out  the  botanic  ited  the  destitute  districts  of  Grenoble  and 
garden  there;  and  in  1880  he  went  to  Brealaa  Mens  in  France ;  and  in  April,  1828,  went  to 
as  professor  of  botany  and  director  of  the  bo-  England,  where  he  was  ordained  an  Lidepend- 
tanic  garden.    The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  ent  minister.    After  returning  to  Switzerland 
disturbed  by  his  participation  in  the  revolution-  he  resumed  his  labors  in  the  ^pine  glens,  dedi- 
siy  movements  in  Germany.  In  1848  he  went  to  eating  churches,  orffanidng  schools,  and  aiming 
fierlin,  but  was  exiled  from  that  city  in  Jan.  incessantly  to  benefit  the  people;  and  the  hard- 
1849.    In  Jan.  1851,  he  was  suspended  from  the  ships  to  which  he  subjected  niznself  finally  de- 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Breslau  in  stroved  his  health.    His  life  has  been  written 
consequence  of  his  connection  with  a  political  by  A.  Bost  (London,  1855). 
society  called  the  fraternity  of  laborers,  and  by  NEGOTIABLE  PAPEk,  either  promissory 
a  royal  decree  was  deprived,  March  18, 1852,  notes  or  bills  of  exchange,  payable  to  a  payee 
of  Ml  office.    Without  property,  suspected  by  or  his  order.    In  the  article  Exohanos,  Bnx 
government,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  or,  some  of  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  ne- 
ftmily,  he  was  obliged  to  rely  for  support  on  gotiable  paper  have  been  stated.    In  explana- 
the  aid  of  bis  firiendB,  and  to  sell  his  valuable  lion  of  the  central  principle  and  foundation  of 
library,  and  his  herbarium,  consisting  of  80,000  this  very  peculiar  system  of  law,  we  will  briefly 
Bpedmbens.    One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  consider  its  origin  and  history.    The  earliest 
Gennaa  botanista,  he  was  honored  with  nu-  commerce  must   have  been  by  barter,  and 
meroos  dignities,  and  was  elected  a  member  therefore  limited  to  the  exchange  of  superflui- 
of  77  learned  societies.    Goethe,  in  his  *^  Meta*  ties  between  neishbors.    Then  money  was  ln« 
morphoffla  of  Plants,^*  had  advanced  the  the-  vented  and  used  as  the  representative  of  all 
ory  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  are  value  and  all  property ;  and  he  who  had  any 
an  modifications  of  one  common  type,  the  leaf;  thing  to  spare  could  exchanffe  it  for  money,  in 
and  this  theory  Kees  von  Esenbeck  demon-  which  its  value  was  vested,  and  this  value 
Btrated  to  be  scientifically  true  in  his  Bdndbttch  could  be  retained  by  him  who  held  it  until  he 
iier  Botanih  (2  vols.,  Kuremberg,  1820-^21).  wished  to  exchange  it  for  something  he  needed 
Among  his  otlier  botanical  works  are :  Die  Jj^  to  use.    It  was  an  immense  step  thus  to  obtain 
9a»<i«»MtaamTra«0rs(Bambeig,1814);  D<u8y^  a  representative  of  all  vidue;  and  the  utility 
tan  d>er  Pilee  und  &AwSainme  ( Wdrzbnrg,  1816) ;  of  it  grew  with  the  increasing  commerce  of  the 
Die  Fflamenenbetanzy  written  in  6oigunction  world,  and  was  found  adequate  to  the  wanta 
with  Siachof  and  Bothe  (Erlangen,  1819) ;  De  of  this  commerce  until  a  few  centuries  ago, 
Cimugaumio  (Bonn,  1828) ;  Bryologta  Oermani-  when  the  next  step  was  taken,  and  something 
M,  with  48  colored  plates,  in  conjunction  with  was  found  which  is  the  representative  of  the 
HomschuGh  and  Sturm  (2  vols.,  Nuremberg,  representative  of  all  value ;  and  to  this  last  in- 
1828-^81);  Agroetohgia  SraeilieTuiej  forming  vention  the  enormous  increase  of  conmierce 
the  first  part  of  Martius^s  Fl(tra  Braeiliemie  since  it  came  into  use  must  be  ascribed.    As  a 
Stuttgart,    1829)  ;    JSnumeratio    PlatUarum  bag  of  coin  represented  the  value  of  100  oxen. 
Cryp&gamiearwn  Jauxe  et  Imulanim  adjacen-  now  a  strip  of  paoer  represents  the  value  ox 
Unm  (Breslau,  1880) ;  Genera  et  Spedee  Am-  barrels  of  gold.    But  while  the  principal  bene- 
tereairum  (Nuremberg,  1888) ;  Syetema  Lawrir  fit  of  negotiable  paper  is  due  to  the  fact  of  this 
wsntm  (Berlin,  1886) ;  FlonB  AJHcm  AuetmHo-  perfect  representation  of  all  value,  there  are 
rielttustrationee  Monographioa  (Glogau,  1841) ;  two  other  utilities  attached  to  it  of  almost  equal 
and  3g$tema  RepaUcarum^  in  cox^unction  with  importance.    One  of  these  is  the  facOity  it 
Gottsche  and  Lindenberg  (Hamburg,  1844-^7).  offers  for  paying  distant  debts  without  transfer 
He  b^an  his  long  projected  illustriSed  manual  of  money  or  property,  by  making  debts  in  one 
of  universal  natural  history  with  a  volume  enti-  place  nay  debts  in  another,  ti^rouffh  the  iuptru- 
tled  Die  dUgemeine  Ibrmenlehre  der  Natur  mentality  of  bUls  of  exchange.    The  other  is 
(Breslau,  1852).    He  early  applied  himself  to  the  method  it  offers  of  accumulating  credit  and 
the  study  of  cryptogamous  plants,  in  regard  to  employing  the  whole  mass  as  money  by  means 
which  his  researches  were  minute  and  exten-  of  successive  indorsements.  Such  a  transaction 
stve.    His  great  work  in  this  department  is  the  as  a  request  by  one  in  Rome  to  his  debtor  in 
yaturgeeMchte  der  Eurcpdieehen  Lebermooee,  Athens,  to  pay  the  debt  to  some  one  there  whom 
also  mentioned  under  the  title  of  .^rtnndrun^tfn  the  creditor  in  Borne  owed,  must  have  taken 
^u  dem  Rieeengdnrge  (4  vols.,  Berlin   and  place  often  from  the  first  beginnings  of  foreign 
Bredan,  188^*8).    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  commerce,  as  is  intimated  under  Exohanob, 
1m  devoted  >»iT««»lf  to  Q>eculative  thought,  and  Bnx  of,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  prob- 
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able  origin  and  histoiy  of  bills  of  exchange.  We  the  name  of  B,  that  is,  if  the  action  is  B  «t.  A, 
will  ada\>nl3r,  that  the  many  and  inconsistent  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  A  from  showing 
theories  which  refer  the  invention  to  tiie  Jews,  that  he  has  already  paid  $600.  But  if  the  ac- 
who  made  use  of  it  to  transfer  their  property  tion  stands  0  ««.  A  for  the  original  debt,  tiiere 
from  countries  in  which  they  were  threatened  might  be  at  least  a  formal  difficulty  in  permit- 
with  persecution  and  robbery,  to  others  where  ting  A  to  show  what  he  had  paid  B.  It  diould 
they  were  safer ;  to  the  Gudphic  Florentines  be  observed,  that  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  O 
when  they  were  exiled  from  Italy  by  the  victo-  sues  A  in  the  name  of  B,  A  cannot  set  up  as  a 
rious  Ghibellines ;  or  to  the  Lombard  merchants  defence  any  payment  which  he  had  made  to  B 
who  were  driven  from  country  to  country,  per-  after  he  had  notice  of  B's  transfer  to  0,  be- 
haps  for  their  oppressive  usury,  and  more  cause  this  would  not  be  equitable,  but  rather 
probably  for  their  wealth;  all  of  these  only  a  fraud  upon  0.  And  it  may  further  be  re- 
prove that  about  6  centuries  ago  the  bill  of  marked,  that  in  those  of  our  states  in  which 
exchange  came  into  use  among  merchants  the  assi^ee  of  a  chose  in  action  may  or  mnst 
and  capitalists  in  western  Europe,  and  nothing  bring  his  action  against  the  debtor  in  his  own 
more  is  certainly  known  about  it.  It  was  not  name,  these  equitable  defences  are  all  pre- 
nntil  long  afterward  that  negotiable  promis-  served  to  the  original  debtor.  Now  the  mle 
8ory  notes  were  used.  Indeed,  about  the  year  is  precisely  otherwise  in  regard  to  negotiable 
1700.  a  disincUnation  to  admit  them  to  the  paper.    Here  no  equitable  defences  of  t£is  kind 

Srivileges  of  negotiability  was  so  distinctly  in-  are  permitted  against  a  party  who  holds  the 
icated  by  the  English  judges  (chiefly  by  Lord  paper  by  indorsement,  and  for  value.  This  is 
Chief  Justice  Holt  in  1702),  that  in  1704  it  what  is  meant  by  the  negotiability  of  a  prom- 
oaused  the  statute  of  B  and  4  Anne,  ch.  9,  by  issory  note ;  and  it  is  secured  by  the  words 
which  it  is  enacted  that  they  should  be  ^^  assign-  '^or  order.^*  If  A,  in  the  case  before  sup- 
able  and  indorsable  over  in  the  same  manner  posed,  gave  B  his  note,  promising  thereby 
as  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  or  may  be  by  the  to  pay  him,  without  the  words  ^^  or  order,'" 
custom  of  merchants."  It  was  by  merchants,  $1,000  in  6  months,  and  saw  fit  to  pay  him  the 
who  could  not  but  see  the  vast  advantage  of  two  sums  of  $800  even  in  2  and  4  montha,  and 
bills  of  exchange,  that  they  were  so  firmly  afterward  B  sold  the  note  to  0,  A  could  show 
established  as  instruments  of  commerce,  that  in  an  action  against  him  what  he  had  paid, 
the  courts  were  compelled  to  recognize  them,  and  would  be  held  to  C  only  for  the  balance ; 
When,  at  a  later  period,  the  frequent  use  of  for  by  such  a  note  he  promises  to  pay  B  $1,000, 
negotiable  promissory  notes  brought  them  and  does  not  promise  to  pay  that  sum  to  any- 
before  the  courts,  resistance  was  made ;  but  body  else.  But  if  the  note  promised  to  pay  B 
the  usefulness  of  the  thing  and  the  power  of  ^^  or  his  order,"  A  has  now  given  paper  which 
mercantile  usage  overcame  this  resistance,  and  may  go  forth  into  the  community  and  pass 
in  fact  caused  the  enactment  above  referred  from  hand  to  hand,  carrying  his  credit  for  the 
to.  The  secret  of  this  resistance  lies  in  the  sum  named  with  it ;  he  promises  now  to  pay 
fact,  that  the  negotiability  of  instruments,  the  whole  sum,  not  to  B  only,  but  to  anybody 
from  which  the  whole  of  their  mercantile  else  who  owns  the  note  by  B^s  order,  and  who 
value  is  derived,  is  an  absolute  exception  to,  or  presents  it  to  him  at  maturity.  If  therefore 
rather  comes  into  decided  conflict  with,  the  best  he  chooses  to  pay  B  any  part  of  the  amount 
established  principles  of  the  common  law.  To  before  maturity,  without  having  the  payment 
explain  this,  we  must  refer  to  the  ancient  rule,  written  upon  the  note  itself,  he  pays  the 
that  no  chose  in  action  can  be  assigned.  A  money  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  lose  it.  And 
chose  in  action  (which  means  any  debt,  or  B  exercises  his  right  to  order  the  payment  to 
daim,  or  interest  not  in  possession  of  the  be  made  to  another  person  by  indorsing  the 
holder)  is  only  a  right  to  recover  something  by  note ;  that  is,  by  wnting  his  name  on  the 
an  action,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  right  to  go  back.  A  note  or  bill  is  said  to  be  negotiable 
to  law ;  and  the  courts,  both  of  law  and  equity,  when  thus  payable  to  order,  because  by  these 
had  settled  upon  rules,  of  which  the  purpose  words,  or  rather  by  this  quality  of  transfer- 
and  effect  were  to  prevent  the  assignment  or  ableness  which  these  words  give,  the  note  he- 
transfer  of  such  a  right  of  action,  in  a  manner  comes  capable  of  being  used  in  business  (the 
detrimental  and  unjust  to  the  party  sued.  The  Latin  word  negotium  meaning  business),  as  an 
assignee  was  obliged  to  bring  his  action  in  the  instrument  of  business ;  that  is,  as  money  it- 
name  of  the  assignor.  The  reason  was,  that  self  could  be  used,  or  as  the  representative  of 
the  assignee  must  hold  the  debt,  subject  to  all  money ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  negotiated,  when 
the  equitable  defences,  or  equities  of  defence  it  is  so  tranrferred  by  indorsement. — ^It  is  a 
(by  which  legal  phrase  is   meant   defences  perfectly  well  established  rule  of  law,  made  in 

grounded  in  equity),  which  the  debtor  might  iSEU)t  inevitable  by  the  nature  and  use  of  money, 

ave.    For  example,  if  A  owes  B  $1,000  for  that  money,  or  coined  gold  and  sUver,  differs 

goods  bought,  and  gives  B  some  receipt  or  from  all  other  property  in  the  following  partic- 

other  instrument  showing  this ;  and  A  soon  ular.    If  a  man  loses  his  watch  or  is  robbed 

pays  B  $800,  and  then  $800  more ;  and  B,  not  of  it,  and  the  finder  or  robber  sells  it  for  value 

telling  0  of  this,  sells  the  debt  to  0  as  if  it  to  a  perfectly  innocent  purchaser,  who  sells  it 

were  still  $1,000,  and  0  sues  it;  now  if  0  sues  in  to  another,  and  he  to  another,  and  so  on,  the 
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owner  ean  take  ft  whererer  be  ean  fiild  it,  for  and  fnndamental  prlndpleB  which  wiU  enable 

no  IwTer  aoqniree  the  dighteat  pronertj  in  it  any  one  not  only  to  form  a  good  idea  of  the 

against  the  owner.    Bat  if  a  man  loaea  or  ia  whole  ayatem,  but  to  anawer  almoat  any  qnea- 

robbed  of  gold  coina,  and  the  finder  or  robber  tion  which  may  arise  in  reference  to  it. — ^Mr. 

p^B  them  away  to  an  innocent  party  in  the  Ohitty  aaya  that  the  moat  naoal  form  of  a  nego- 

nprehaae  of  gooda,  the  owner  loaea  hia  money,  tiable  promiaaory  note  in  £ngland  ia:  ^^£60  (or 

be  cannot  reclaim  it  nnleaa  by  proof  that  the  other  aom).    London,  let  Jany.  1860  (or  other 

receiTer  of  it  knew  when  he  took  it  that  it  place  or  date).    Two  months  after  date  (or  on 

belonged  to  some  one  other  than  the  holder,  demand,  or  any  other  specified  tune),  I  promise 

Now  thia  la  precisely  so  in  relation  to  promia-  to  pay  to  ]£r.  A.  B.  or  order  fifty  ponnda,  valoe 

sory  notea  or  billa  of  exchange,  payaUe  to  receiyed.    (Signed^  0.  D."    A  more  common 

order  or  to  bearer.    A  fioniliar  example  may  form  in  America  is :  ^^  New  York,  Jany.  1st, 

be  fiNmd  in  bank  notea,  which  are  only  prom-  1860.    Value  received,  I  promise  to  pay  A.  B. 

ksory  notea  payable  to  bearer,  and  which  atand  or  order  one  thonaand  dollars  in  two  months, 

exactly  on  the  footing  of  coined  money,  in  C.  D."     Bot  no  eepecial  form  la  necessary, 

that  any  one  receivinf;  them  innocently,  for  The  essential  things  are,  a  distinct  promiae^ 

vahie,  holda  them  against  any  original  owner,  and  aofSoient  certainty  aa  to  the  payee,  the 

For  a  while  the  law  waa,  in  Eng^d  at  least,  payer,  the  amonnt,  and  the  time  of  payment, 

that  one   who  porohased   negotiable   paper  And  we  mnst  remember  that  the  one  pnrpoae 

"nnder  anapiciona  cironmatancea"  conld  not  of  all  these  certainties  is  to  make  the  note,  aafisr 

hdbd  it  against  a  true  owner,  or  recover  from  as  the  law  can  make  it  so,  the  absolute  eqniva- 

promiaaor  or  indoraer.    Bat  themerchantaand  lent  of  money.  As  to  the  certainty  of  the  payee, 

bankers  of  London  convinced  the  conrts  ^so  he  may  be  either  the  original  payee,  or  one 

saya  Lord  Oampbell  in  his  *^  Life  of  Lord  Ohief  who  is  made  a  payee  by  the  indorsement  of  an 

Justiee  Tenteroen'')  that  thia  rule  waa  a  very  original  payee  or  of  an  indorsee ;  for  eveiy 

dangerouB  one ;  and  after  a  while  the  law  was  indorsee  mav  become  an  indoraer.    If  the  note 

estuliahed  there,  aa  it  la  here,  that  nothing  ia  is  not  payable  to  bearer,  nor  to  any  payee  by 

a  defbnoe  against  a  holder  for  value  but  proof  name  or  description,  it  is  not  a  promissory 

of  aetoal  frknd ;  that  is,  proof  that  he  took  it  note ;  bat  it  may  be  payable  **  to  tne  trosteea 

with  aetoal  knowledge  that  the  party  from  under  the  will  of  (or  the  executors  of  the  wHl 

whom  he  took  it  had  no  property  in  it,  and  no  of)  A.  B.,  or  their  order  ;^'  for  such  descrip- 

rigfat  to  transfer  it  In  Goodman  e«.  Harvey  (4  tion  defines  them  as  well  aa  a  name.    If  it  be 

Adolp^oa  and  Ellis,  870),  Lord  Ohief  Justice  payable  to  A  or  B  it  is  bad,  because  it  is  not 

Demnan  saya:  ^^  We  have  shaken  off  the  last  certain  which  is  the  payee.    Of  the  certainty 

remnant  of  the  contrary  doctrine."   And  why?  as  to  the  payer,  he  must  be,  first,  the  maker, 

la  order  that  negotiable  paper  might  become  and  then  the  indorsers  in  their  order.    He  must 

the  adequate  instrument  of  business,  aa  the  be  distinctly  designated ;  and  if  it  be  signed  in 

word  negotiable  implies;  and  for  this  end  that  the  alternative,  ^' A  or  B,''  it  is  not  enough. 

it  might  represent  money,  and  take  the  place  It  has  been  held  that  signature  by  pencil,  and 

d  money,  and  possess  in  all  the  tranaactiona  even  by  initials,  was  sufficient.    But  we  think 

of  bnunesa  all  the  immunitiea  and  privilegea  these  decisions  forgetful  of  the  purpose  of  ne- 

of  money.    If  we  understand  clearly  this  prin-  ^tiable  piq>er,  which  certainly  ou^ht,  in  our 

opleandparpose  of  negotiable  paper,  or  rather  judgment,  to  be  signed  in  the  ordimuy  way, 

of  the  roles  of  law  in  relation  to  negotiable  if  the  paper  is  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way 

X,  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  those  of  tranaacting  business.  As  a  promissory  note. 

It  is  for  this  pnrpoae  that  all  those  rules  like  a  bill  oi  exchange,  is  intended  to  be  the 

aim  at  giving  to  ne^potiable  paper  the  certainty  equivalent  of  money,  it  should  be  payable  in 

of  money;  of  making  it  tell  its  own  story  aa  money.    On  this  point  there  is  a  singular  dif- 

money  does ;  and,  in  few  words,  of  enabling  ference  between  the  law  of  England  and  that 

erery  person  who  holds  it  to  use  it  precisely  of  some  of  the  United  Statea.    There,  bank 

as  be  would  use  money,  with  the  additional  of  England  notes  are  a  lawful  tender,  except- 

advantage  that  he  may,  by  hia  indorsement,  ing  when  paid  by  the  bank  itself^  which  ia 

add  hia  own  credit  to  that  which  the  paper  bound  to  give  q>ecie ;  and  yet  paper  promising 

already  holds.    It  is  to  a  misapprehenaion  of  to  pay  *^  in  caah  or  bank  of  England  notes"  fi 

this  principle  and  purpose  that  we  owe  very  not  negotiable,  because  not  payable  in  money, 

amch  of  the  conflict  and  uncertaintv  still  hanff-  Similar  doctrine  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  V er- 

ing  over  some  parts  of  the  law  of  negotiable  mont,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Michigan,  and 

piq»er.    These  rnlea  are  numerooa.   They  form  perhaps  some  other  states.    But  in  New  Tork| 

a  beantifu],  bat  an  extensive  and  an  intricate  Ohio,  Alabama,  and  Arkansas,  it  is  sufficient 

sfrteBL    Even  an  indication  of  all  of  them,  if  they  are  payable  in  '^  good  current  billa  of 

saffidentiy  taSi  to  be  intelli^ble,  would  occupy  the  state,"  and  in  aome  states  even  less  accuracy 

Biore  apace  than  we  can  give  to  this  sabject.  than  thia  is  required. — ^We  proceed  now  to 

That  part  of  thia  law  which  refers  eapeciaUy  apeak  of  indorsement ;  first  premising,  that  an 

to  bilu  of  exchange  has  already  been  treated  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange  stands  in  the 

of  under  that  head.     In  the  present  article  we  same  position  aa  the  maker  of  a  promissory 

shall  endeavor  to  give  only  those  general  ruiea  note ;  while  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who  ia  ror 
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gpoDsOAe  if  the  drawee  reftiBes  to  aoo^t,  or  to  whom  he  ohoosei  to  hold*    There  la,  howera^ 

Say  the  bill,  staDcLa  in  the  position  of  a  first  in-  one  important  exoeption  to  this.    In  the  case 

orser.    All  that  is  said  therefore  of  indorse-  aboTe  supposed,  E  could  not  make  title  by  fill- 

ment,  of  demand  and  notice,  and  liability,  ap-  ing  indorsement  from  A  to  B,  and  from  B  to 

plies  (this  being  understood)  equally  to  bills  of  D  (omitting  0),  and  frx)m  D  to  E,  and  so  hoM 

exchange  and  to  promissory  notes.    Negotiable  D.    The  reason  is,  that  by  omitting  0  he-has  not 

paper,  we  shall  see,  is  often  transferable  by  only  deprived  himself  of  the  power  of  calling 

deliyery;   but  it  is  by  indorsement  that  it  on  0,  but  he  has  depriyedD  also  of  this  power; 

is  properly  tranrferred;  that  is,  the  payee,  and  therefore  £  shall  not  himsdf  hold  D.    For 

whether  an  original  payee  or  one  who  is  in-  every  indorser  has  a  right  to  look  to  every  party 

dorsee,  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  before  him,  that  is,  to  the  maker  and  every  prior 

Eaper,  and  delivers  it  to  him  who  is  to  be  the  indorser ;  and  if  a  holder  dbooses  to  disc&rge 

older.    As  this  indorsement  is  the  exercise  of  any  of  these,  he  cannot  hold  any  subsequent 

the  right  to  order  it  paid,  no  one  can  indorse  party,  because  he  has  lessened  the  guaranty  to 

the  paper  who  has  not  this  right ;  that  is,  no  which  that  subsequent  party  may  look.   fVom 

one  but  a  payee.    And  yet  nothing  is  more  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  paper 

oommon  than  for  many  parties  to  write  their  indorsed  in  blank  is  as  much  transferable  by 

names  one  under  the  other,  and  then  they  delivery  as  paper  promising  to  pay  to  beam'; 

stand  as  first,  second,  third  indorser,  and  so  and  if  one  holds  paper  indorsed  in  blank,  or 

forth.    The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  payable  to  bearer,  and  transfers  this  for  value, 

first  payee,  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  it  is  by  delivexy  only,  without  any  indorsement  or 

payable,  may  indorse  it  either  in  ftQl  or  in  guaranty,  he  cannot  be  made  liable  for  it    But 

blank.    He  indorses  it  in  fhll  if  he  writes,  paper  payable  to  bearer  cannot  be  indorsed 

*^  Pay  to  A.  B.  or  order,"  and  then  signs  this ;  with  the  same  effect  as  paper  payable  to  or- 

and  now  he  makes  A.  B.  tibe  payee,  and  A.  B.  der,  because  there  is  no  distinct  payee.    It  is 

and  nobody  else  can  indorse  it.    but  he  in-  now  common  in  our  large  commerdu  cities  for 

dorses  the  paper  in  blank  when  he  writes  only  sellers  to  take  notes  payable  to  the  maker  him* 

his  name  with  nothing  over.    As  yet,  then,  he  self  or  his  own  order,  and  indorsed  by  him. 

makes  nobody  the  payee.     But  any  one  to  Such  notes  can  now  be  indorsed  if  any  holder 

whom  he  gives  it,  or  any  one  to  whom  it  is  chooses  to  do  so,  or,  if  sold  or  discounted,  can 

subsequently  given  and  who  becomes  the  law-  be  transferred  by  delivery  only.    As  indorse- 

ful  holder  of  the  paper,  may  write  over  the  ment  has  a  twofold  operation,  first  to  transfer 

name  of  the  payee  (or  indorser)  the  name  of  the  paper,  and  then  to  guarantee  its  payment^ 

any  person  whom  he  chooses  to  make  indorsee,  these  two  operations  may  be  separated.    If  an 

When  he  has  thus  filled  the  indorsement,  the  indorser  writes  over  his  name  any  refusal  to 

indorsee  alone  can  indorse  it  further.    Now  guarantee,  he  j^usses  the  paper,  but  feanno<  be 

if  a  note  has  on  its  back  the  names  of  A,  who  called  upon.    The  usual  way  of  doing  this  ia 

is  payee,  and  then  B,  then  0,  then  D,  so.,  if  by  tiie  words,  ^^  Without  recourse,"  the  rest  of 

E  buys  the  note  and  sues  it,  he  may  write  the  sentence  ('^  to  me  in  any  event")  bong  sup- 

^^  Pay  to  B"  over  A*s  name,  and  "Pay  to  0  "  plied  by  law  and  custom. — ^It  is  much  disputed 

over  B's  name,  and  so  on,  and  over  the  last  in-  what  is  the  effect  of  indorsement  by  one  not 

dorser,  "  Pay  to  E."    Thus  the  title  is  deduced  payee  or  indorsee ;  and  the  law  on  this  subject 

to  him,  and  all  the  previous  parties  are  liable  differs  in  different  states.    Perhaps  the  law  and 

to  him.    For  it  is  to  be  remarked,  as  of  the  the  prevailing  rule  is,  that  if  such  a  person 

essence  of  negotiable  paper,  that  as  A  promises  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a  note  when  or 

by  his  indorsement  to  pay  if  the  maker  does  before  it  is  made  or  ddivered,  he  may  be  held 

not,  so  B  promises  to  pay  if  neither  the  maker  as  if  he  wrote  it  on  the  face,  tiiat  is,  as  maker ; 

nor  A  pays,  and  0  promises  to  pay  if  neither  if  after  it  is  made  and  delivered,  he  may  be 

the  maker  nor  A  nor  B  pays,  and  so  on.    In  this  treated  as  a  guarantor,  or  tiie  payee,  if  he 

way  the  accumulated  creoit  of  all  the  names  is  elects  to  do  so,  may  write  his  own  name,  or 

added  to  the  note,  because  every  person  who  authorize  a  holder  to  write  it,  on  the  paper 

signs  the  paper  holds  the  guaranty  of  all  before  over  the  name  already  there,  and  thus  make 

him,  and  is  the  guarantor  of  everybody  who  that  the  name  of  a  second  indorser. — ^It  has 

signs  before  him  to  all  who  come  after  him.  been  said,  under  Exohangb,  Bill  of,  that  a  bill 

It  must  be  fhrther  remarked,  that  £,  in  the  imports  value  or  consideraticni ;   and  this  ia 

above  case,  may  write  over  A's  name,  "  Pay  also  true  of  a  promissory  note,  wheUier  the 

to  £,"  and  then  he  has  good  title  to  the  usual  words  "value  received"  be  inserted  or 

note  from  A,  and  may  hold   him  and  the  not.    But  a  promissory  note  or  biD,  although 

maker  liable.    But  he  can  hold  no  one  else,  not  negotiable,  differs  from  other  contracts,  not 

He  has  taken  away  the  right  of  B  to  indorse,  because  it  proves  its  own  consideration  or  valuer 

because  he  has  made  A  indorse  to  E  and  not  to  for  it  does  not,  but  because  it  raises  a  presump- 

B ;  and  if  B  could  not  indorse  legally,  neither  tion  of  this,  and  therefore  a  promissor  cannot 

could  0  nor  D.    Thus  a  holder  of  paper  with  defend  against  his  promise  by  saying  that  there 

blank  indorsements  mav  select  whom  he  will  and  was  no  consideration  for  it,  and  so  put  the 

discharge  whom  he  wfil,  by  filling  the  indorse*  plaintiff  to  prove  consideration ;  but  he  may 

ments  so  as  to  derive  his  title  only  from  those  defeat  the  claim  and  avoid  Ids  promise,  if  hm 
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ean  prove  tiiat  there  was  no  oonrideratioii  for  iheir  ffaaranty.  This  condition  is  absohitelT' 
it  Bat  one  of  the  most  important  peonliari-  and  always  implied  by  law ;  and  the  rules 
tiea  of  negotiable  paper  is,  that  no  party,  maker  which  grow  out  of  it  are  of  very  great  practical 
or  acceptor  or  indorser,  can  set  np  the  defence  importance.  They  determine  when,  whereu 
of  want  of  consideration,  against  any  third  by  whom,  and  in  what  way  acceptance  shall 
party  to  whom  it  has  been  transferred  for  yalne  be  reqnested,  and  payment  demanded,  and  no- 
wiihont  notice.  It  is  predsely  this,  in  fiAct,  tice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment  given 
wluoh  oharaoterizes  negotiable  paper  and  makes  to  all  parties  entitled  to  notice. — A  bill  of  ex- 
it the  fitting  instroment  of  business.  A  makes  change  shonld  be  presented  for  acceptance 
the  paper,  ^  O,  D,  and  £  sacoessively  indorse  dnrmg  the  usual  hours  of  business.  The 
it;  ana  F,  to  whom  E  indorses  it,  need  not  in-  drawee  may  answer  at  once,  or  he  may  take 
quire  whetiier  A  or  B  or  0  or  D  receiyed  any  a  day  for  consideration ;  but  if  he  does  not 
eonsidraration.  They  have  put  their  names  accept  before  the  end  of  the  day  after  present- 
there,  and  that  is  enough.  Butif  F  sues  E,  the  ment,  he  refuses  to  accept.  U  not  accepted 
defendant  may  show  that  no  consideration  absolutely^  but  upon  some  terms  or  conditions, 
passed  between  him  and  F;  because  the  rule  of  the  holder  may  assent  to  these,  and  then  hold 
kw  is,  that  as  between  any  inmiediate  parties,  the  acceptor ;  but  he  must  treat  it  as  no  accept- 
that  ia,  maker  and  payee,  or  indorser  and  in-  ance  and  give  notice  accordingly  in  order  to 
donee,  a  defendant  may  show  want  of  con-  hold  the  drawer.  When  a  biU  is  accepted  it 
aidgration  lh>m  his  transferee,  the  plaintiff,  but  becomes  like  a  note ;  and  every  bill  and  every 
cannot  ahow  this  in  defence  against  any  distant  note  must  be  presented  for  payment,  or  in 
party.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  where  other  words,  payment  of  them  must  be  de- 
the  distant  parly  took  the  note  with  notice  of  manded,  and  the  demand  must  be  such  as  the 
the  want  of  consideration,  and  also  tiiat  this  law  requires,  or  all  parties  except  the  maker 
want  constituted  a  defence ;  for  it  is  no  defence  or  acceptor  are  discharged.  The  paper  must 
where  the  paper  is  accommodation  paper.  Thus,  be  so  presented  and  demanded  at  maturity,  by 
If  A,  at  the  request  of  B,  and  witiiout  consid-  the  holder  or  his  authorized  agent,  of  the  ao- 
€ntion,  indorses  his  note  for  the  purpose  of  ceptor  or  maker,  on  the  very  day  on  which  it 
lending  him  his  credit,  B  cannot  sue  A ;  but  fails  due.  and  in  the  usual  and  prooer  business 
any  party,  distant  or  near,  who  gets  tiie  paper  hours  of  that  day.  Neither  the  bankruptcy, 
for  ^ue,  may  sue  A^  even  if  sudi  party  knew  nor  the  insolvency,  nor  the  absence,  nor  the 
the  want  of  consideration,  because  he  would  death  of  the  acceptor  or  maker  is  a  sufficient 
have  a  right  to  consider  A  as  intending  to  lend  excuse  for  not  making  the  demand.  For  the 
his  credit.  In  some  states  there  is  some  dispo-  insolvent  may  pay  it,  and  if  the  payer  is  absent 
sition  to  say  that  a  purdhaser  of  accommodation  the  demand  must  be  made  at  his  house  or  resi- 
paner  shidl  recover  from  the  accommodation  dence,  or  at  his  place  of  business ;  and  if  he  be 
maker  or  indorser  only  so  much  as  the  pur-  dead,  it  must  be  made  of  his  executors  or  ad- 
chaser  paid  for  it ;  and  this  rule  has  been  ap-  ministrators.  If  the  holder  dies  before  the 
plied  in  some  courts  even  to  the  purchaser  of  paper  matures,  and  his  executors  or  adminis- 
negotiable  paper  not  accommodation.  But  if  it  trators  are  not  appointed  until  after  the  paper 
were  an  honest  transaction,  the  prevailing,  and  matures,  they  must  make  the  demand  as  soon 
we  think  tiie  better  rule  is,  that  ne  recovers  its  after  as  they  can ;  and  if  they  make  it  without 
feoe. — ^As  soon  as  negotiable  paper  has  been  unreasonable  delay,  it  is  sufficient.  Generally, 
dishonored,  or  is  over  due,  it  loses  almost  the  when  the  demand  cannot  be  made  in  tiie  usual 
whole  of  its  i)eculiar  character,  and  what  may  way  at  the  time,  the  law  permits  the  demand 
be  called  its  privilege.  The  reason  is  the  ob-  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
▼loos  one,  tfafU^  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  nego-  obstruction  is  removed.  If  the  payee  has  ab- 
tiatlon  in  the  proper  sense  of  tiie  word ;  that  sconded,  or  has  no  place  of  residence  or  busi- 
18,  it  is  no  longer  fit  to  "be  an  instrument  of  ness  in  the  state,  or  is  absent  and  cannot  be 
boaneas:  first,  because  it  is  already  discredited,  found  by  diligent  inquiry,  demand  is  excused. 
and  cannot  1^  considered  the  equivalent  of  But  the  same  notice  must  be  given  of  this  non- 
money;  and  next,  because  there  is  no  longer  demand  as  of  non-payment;  for  the  parties 
any  time  fixed  when  it  can  be  paid  or  converted  liable  on  the  paper  have  not  only  a  right  to 
into  money.  Hence  it  is  now  like  paper  not  require  demana  upon  all  persons  fiable  before 
negotiable ;  that  is,  it  may  be  sold  or  trans-  them,  but  the  further  right  to  have  notice 
ferred  as  before,  but  tiie  purchaser  takes  it  now  given  them  if  the  paper  be  not  paid.  The  pur- 
snbject  to  the  defence  which  could  be  made  pose  of  this  is  to  give  them  every  opportunity 
agamst  it  if  it  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  first  of  getting  such  security  or  indemnity  as  they 
party  who  tranafened  it  after  dishonor.  Every  can  from  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  to 
mdorser,  ioclnding  the  drawer  of  a  bill,  who,  make  payment.  Once,  the  law  said  only  that 
we  have  said,  holds  the  position  of  a  first  in-  the  notice  must  be  given  in  a  reasonable  time ; 
doner,  goarantees  to  a  holder  all  prior  parties ;  but  now,  all  over  the  commercial  world,  the 
but  this  is  only  on  condition  that  the  holder  law  itself  defines  this  reasonable  time.  It  re- 
does all  that  should  be  done  by  him  to  obtain  quires  that  this  notice  be  given  on  the  day  of 
the  money  from  the  prior  parties,  and  to  pro-  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  or  on  the  day 
teet  the  interest  of  the  parties  looked  to  on  immediately  following.    If  the  party  entitied 
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to  notice  liTes  at  a  distance,  the  notice  ahonld  this  parpoae  are,  simplj,  ''  without  gnoew" 

he  given  by  mail,  and  must  be  put  into  the  One   disonction   is  important.    These   dayi 

mail  on  the  day  of  dishonor  or  the  next  day,  retain  so  much  of  their  original  character  of 

if  there  be  snch  a  mail,  and  otherwise  into  the  mere  indulgence,  that  if  the  bust  day  of  grace 

first  mail  that  goes.    A  personal  notice  is,  in  falls  on  Sunday,  or  on  any  holiday  on  which 

general,  good  whereyer  giyen.    And  it  should  payment  cannot  be  demanded,  it  is  now  due, 

be  personal,  or  in  writing  left  at  the  residence  and  demand  must  be  made,  on  the  Saturday 

or  place  of  business,  if  the  person  giving  the  or  other  day  preceding.    But  if  paper  without 

notice  (as  the  notary  or  agent)  lives  in  the  orace,  or  any  payment  not  entitled  to  grace, 

same  town  or  city  with  the  party  to  whom  it  lalls  due  on  Sunday,  or  any  other  legal  h(Miday, 

is  given.  He  may  send  it  even  then  by  mail,  but  the  payer  now  gains  a  day,  because  payment 

takes  the  risk  of  its  reaching  the  payer  in  sea-  cannot  be  demanded  until  Monday,  or  the  day 

son ;  but  if  it  is  sent  out  of  town,  he  may  send  after  the  holiday.    When  and  in  what  manner 

it  by  mail,  and  this  risk  is  not  on  the  sender. —  negotiable  paper  should  be  protested  for  non- 

As  the  holder  has  one  whole  day  to  give  his  payment,  and  how  payment  may  be  made 

notice,  so  every  one  receiving  notice  has  the  supra  protest,  or  for  nonor,  will  be  stated  in 

same  indulgence.    Thus,  if  a  note  with  6  in-  the  artide  Pbotest. — ^It  should  be  added,  that 

dorsers  falls  due,  and  the  indorsee  makes  due  of  late  years  some  other  instruments  beade 

demand  of  the  maker,  he  must  give  notice  of  biUs  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  have 

the  non-payment  to  his  indorser  (who  is  the  6th)  been  treated  by  courts  as  negotiable  paper, 

on  the  next  day.    That  indorser  has  also  until  Exchequer  bills  in  England  were  so  held ;  and 

the  next  day  to  notify  the  6th,  and  so  on.  Hence  then  the  bonds  of  foreign  states,  payable  to 

the  &^  indorser  will  not  get  notice  until  the  the  holder,  were  so  considered.    In  the  United 

6th  day  after  non-pavment ;  but  now  he  will  States  the  same  doctrine  has  been  extended  to 

be  held  not  only  to  his  indorsee  but  to  all  per-  state  bonds  payable  to  bearer  and  transferable 

sons  below  him,  because  he  has  had  his  due  by  delivery ;  and  in  a  recent  case  of  much  au- 

notice.    NO' person,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  thority,  it  has  been  applied  to  railroad  bonds, 

delay  of  more  days  than  his  own  single  day.  That  it  should  be  applied  to  the  coupons  on 

Thus,  if  the  indorsee  of  the  6th  indorser  noti-  such  bonds  there  can* be  no  doubt.    The  effect 

fies  his  indorser  on  the  next  day,  he  holds  of  this  doctrine  is,  that  if  a  thief  or  finder  of 

him;  but  if  that  indorser  neglects  to  notify  any  of  these  instruments  sells  or  transfers  them 

others,  and  the  holder,  learning  this,  on  the  Sd  for  value  to  any  person  not  having  knowledge 

day  notifies  all  the  rest,  all  are  discharged  but  of  his  want  of  title,  tiie  purchaser  would  hold 

tiie  6th  indorser.    Hence,  it  is  usual  for  the  them  against  the  original  owner.    Hence  the 

holder  not  to  take  the  risk  of  this,  but  to  send  not  imcommon  advertisements,  that  such  in- 

notice  himsdf  to  all  the  persons  whose  names  stroments  have  been  stolen  or  lost,  and  ,all 

are   on   the   paper.    (See  Notast  Public.)  persons  are  warned  not  to  buy  them  because 

There  is  no  precise  form  necessary  for  the  no-  payment  has  been  stopped,  would  have  no 

tice.    It  should  however  state  with  sufficient  effect  against  any  person  whom  this  notice  did 

distinctness  what  the  paper  is,  its  dishonor,  not  reach.    The  law  would  be  otherwise  in 

and  who  the  parties  are,  and  the  purpose  of  relation  to  common  bonds,  or  deeds,  or  any 

the  notice.    After  due  demand  and  due  notice  other  inatruments  which  were  not  negotiable, 

have  fixed  the  liability  of  parties,  it  remains  in.  In  that  case,  whether  the  notice  was  or  was 

force,  and  there  is  no  need  of  immediate  suit  not  given,  the  true  owner  would  not  lose  his 

This  right  to  demand  and  notice  may  be  waived  property  by  a  sale  or  transfer  by  one  who  had 

by  any  party  entitied  to  it,  and  he  may  do  this  no  r^ht  to  make  it. 

by  any  words  of  sufficient  meaning;  the  usual  NEGRILLO,  one  of  the  11  races  of  men 
way  is  by  writing  over  his  name  when  he  in-  enumerated  by  Dr.  Pickering,  corresponding 
dorses  :   "  Waives  demand  and  notice.''     It  to  the  pelagian  negroes  of  Dr.  Prichard,  and 
should  be  remembered  that  a  waiver  of  notice  the  negritoe  del  monU  of  the  Spanish  voyagers. 
IS  not  a  waiver  of  demand ;  although  a  waiver  They  are  tribes  of  small,  wooUy-h  aired  blacka, 
of  demand  is  perhaps  a  waiver  of  notice. — ^The  found  in  the  interior  of  many  of  the  islands  of 
demand  must  be  made  when  the  note  falls  due,  the  East  Indian  archipelago,  and  in  the  moun- 
or  to  use  the  common  phrase,  at  its  maturity,  tainous  regions  of  the  Malay  peninsula ;  they 
But  this  is  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  occur  as  far  west  as  the  Andaman  islands  in  the 
when  the  note  is  made  payable  on  the  face  of  bay  of  Bengal,  as  far  south  as  New  Britain  and 
it.    The  law  adds  three  whole  days,  which  are  New  Guinea,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Philip- 
called  days  of  grace.    At  first,  these  were,  as  pine  islands;  their  traces  may  be  seen  in  many 
the  name  intimates,  days  of  favor  or  mere  in-  islands  where  the  tribes  no  longer  exist,  and 
dulgence ;  but  usage,  and  now  law,  have  con-  they  are  believed  by  many  ethnologists  to  have 
veited  them  into  an  absolute  right.    In  most  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  afterward  dis- 
of  the  states,  statutes  provide  that  all  negotia-  placed  by  the  Malay  race ;  their  interrupted 
ble  paper,  not  payable  at  sight  or  on  demand,  geographical  distribution  indicates  a  more  ex- 
is  entitied  to  three  days  of  grace,  unless  it  be  tensive  area  of  occupancy  than  the  race  now 
expressly  agreed  otiierwise.    This  is  sometimes  presents.    The  stature  is  small,  on  an  average 
done,  but  not  often ;  and  the  words  used  for  not  more  than  4}  feet,  and  the  figure  lank  and 
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sligbt;  the  oomplezion  is  darker  than  that  of  tain  physical  oharaoters,  saeh  as  are  seen  in 
the  Mahays,  but  fighter  than  that  of  the  negro ;  the  people  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  tiz. :  black 
the  black  color  has  a  pnrplish  or  reddish  tint;  skin,  woolly  hair,  flat  nose,  thick  everted  lips^ 
the  hair  is  rather  wooUy,  but  without  the  and  a  prognathous  form  of  skuU.  Negroes 
knotty  dosenees  seen  in  the  negro ;  the  fore-  occupy  about  one  half  of  Africa,  excluding  the 
head  is  low,  the  nose  fiat,  and  the  lower  part  northern  and  southern  extremities,  but  includ- 
of  the  fsLoe  more  prominent  even  than  in  the  ing  its  most  fertile  portions.  Out  of  Africa, 
negro ;  the  beard  is  generally  absent ;  the  eyes  negroes  are  found  in  tiie  United  States,  the 
are  sinall  and  brilliant ;  the  abdomen  is  pro-  West  Indies,  Brazil  Peru,  the  Cape  Verd  isl- 
tuberant,  as  in  other  races  sulgect  to  great  ir-  ands,  and  Arabia.  In  Brazil,  the  Spanish  West 
regularity  in  the  supply  of  food.  The  negrillos  Indies,  and  the  United  States,  they  are  mostly 
go  nearly  naked,  wearing  only  a  strip  of  bark  in  the  condition  of  davery.  They  are  rare  in 
or  vegetable  fibre  around  the  loins ;  they  live  Europe,  Polynesia,  and  Australia,  and  when 
in  bands  of  50  or  60  in  woods  and  mountains,  founci  are  not  enslaved.  Negroes  were  nearly 
wanderingabout  in  search  of  food,  and  are  gen-  unknown  to  tibe  Hebrews  and  the  Homeric 
erally  enslaved  or  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  Greeks;  the  Egyptians,  however,  about  2800 
the  Malays.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very  B.  0.,  became  acquainted  wilii  negroes  through 
rude  in  their  habits,  shy  and  suspicious  of  the  conquests  of  their  rulers,  and  represented 
strangers,  but  hospitable  if  kindly  treated,  and  them  on  their  monuments  as  early  as  1600  B. 
generally  inoffensive ;  where  not  oppressed  b^  0. ;  for  nearly  85  centuries  the  type  has  re- 
sarronnding  races  they  are  intelligent,  culti-  mained  unchanged  in  Egypt.  Negroes  were 
vating  the  soil,  living  in  cabins,  having  most  unknown  to  the  Greeks  until  the  Yth  century 
of  the  useful  animals  and  plants  of  the  Poly-  B.  0.,  their  Ethiopians  being  merely  any  peopk 
nesiana,  and  making  canoes  of  rather  indiffer-  darker  tlum  the  Hellenic,  liUke  the  Arabs.  Egyp- 
ent  workmanship  compared  with  those  of  the  tians,  Libyans,  or  Oarthaginians,  none  of  which 
maritime  tribes.  They  inhabit  Vanikoro,  the  are  negroes.  The  typical  negroes  of  the  Gui- 
scene  of  the  shipwreck  of  La  P6rouse ;  Oapt.  nea.  Gold,  and  Slave  coasts  are  generslly  rude 
Dnmont  d'Urville,  in  the  Voyage  de  VAUrolake^  and  nearly  naked  savages,  of  a  deep  black  color 
mentions  the  remarkable  pecuBarity  of  a  state  and  ugly  features ;  in  the  interior,  many  of  the 
of  active  war  existing  between  the  people  of  tribes,  like  the  Fan  and  others  visited  within 
different  districts,  the  chiefe  remaining  friends,  the  kst  6  years  by  Mr.  Du  Ohaillu,  and  de- 
IL  de  la  Gironidre,  in  his  "  Twenty  Years  in  scribed  in  his  work  (New  York,  1861),  are 
the  Philippine  Islands"  (New  York,  1854),  de-  fierce  cannibals,  but  fine-looldng,  warlike,  in- 
votes  a  chapter  to  the  Aj^tas  or  the  negrillos  genious,  and  skilful  in  the  working  of  iron, 
of  the  island  of  Luzon.  Making  due  allowance  Those  on  the  Slave  coast  are  the  most  degrad- 
foi;  exaggeration,  these  people  must  there  pre-  ed,  selling  their  neighbors  to  slave  dealers, 
sent  rather  a  brutish  appearance;  they  are  arm-  In  the  vast  regions  explored  by  Barth,  Liv- 
ed with  lances  of  bamboo,  pahn  bows,  and  poi-  ingstone,  Du  OhaQlu,  and  other  recent  travel- 
soned  arrows;  their  food  consists  of  roots,  fruits,  lers,  there  are  many  tribes,  more  or  less  sav- 
SDd  the  scanty  products  of  the  chase  eaten  age,  for  an  account  of  which  the  reader  is 
nearly  in  a  raw  state ;  their  language  seems  a  referred  to  their  works.  The  Oaffres  of  South 
monkey-like  jabber,  though  in  some  places  Africa  may  also  be  classed  among  negroes,  as 
they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Malay ;  they  are  well  as  the  fine  and  ferocious  races  of  Mozam- 
very  active,  fleet  runners,  and  expert  climbers,  bique  and  the  E.  coast  of  Africa. — The  skin  of 
Having  hardly  any  idea  of  religion,  they  have  the  negro  is  soft  and  silky,  dull  cherry  red  in 
a  great  veneration  for  the  dead  and  respect  for  the  infant  and  growing  black  very  soon ;  it  dif- 
old  age ;  they  are  not  polygamous ;  they  seem  fers  from  that  of  the  whites  principally  in  the 
to  have  no  instruments  of  music ;  old  persons,  greater  amount  of  pijpment  ceUs  in  the  reU 
specially  the  females,  are  positively  hideous.  Malpighii  (the  epidermis  being  uncolored),  and 
NEGRO,  a  name  properly  appued  to  the  in  the  greater  number  of  cutaneous  glands, 
races  inhabiting  the  African  continent,  princi-  The  hair,  though  called  wool,  does  not  present 
pally  between  lat  10^  N.  and  20''  S.,  and  to  the  characters  of  the  latter,  especially  the  im- 
their  descendants  in  the  old  and  new  world ;  bricated  projecting  scales,  and  differs  but  littie 
it  does  not  include  the  northern  Africans  (like  from  that  of  the  other  races  except  in  color 
the  i^ptians,  Berbers,  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  and  in  its  curled  and  twisted  form ;  it  is  harsh 
&c.),  though  in^  popular  language,  especially  and  wiry,  and,  according  to  some  microsco- 
hi  the  older  writmgs,  it  comprises  these  and  pists,  more  or  less  flattened,  grooved  longitudi* 
other  dark-skinned  nations,  who  are  not,  naUy,  lying  perpendicularly  in  the  dermis  and 
however,  characterized  by  the  crisp  hair  of  piercing  the  cuticle  in  this  direction,  the  col- 
the  true  negro ;  in  some  of  the  border  conn-  oring  matter  being  diffused  throughout  its 
tries  there  has  been  considerable  intermixture  substance,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  so  imbri- 
of  negro  blood  and  dialects.  The  Hottentots  cated  as  to  be  capable  of  felting  like  wooL 
in  tiie  south  do  not  belong  to  the  negro  race.  The  skull  is  long  and  narrow,  with  a  depressed 
The  term  negro,  therefore,  is  not  synonymous  forehead,  prominent  occiput  and  jaws,  a  facial 
vith  African,  and  is  not  a  national  apnellation,  an^e  of  70  to  65  degrees^,  and  an  internal  ca- 
bat  denotes  an  ideal  type  constitutea  by  cer-  pacity  of  about  82  cubic  inches ;  a  peculiarity 
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of  Bome  negro  orania,  thongh  by  no  means  of  the  skin,  whose  odorous  secretion  is  well 
constant,  is  tihat  the  sphenoid  does  not  reach  known;  there  is  also  mnch  oily  matter  in  the 
the  parietal  bones,  tilie  ooronal  suture  Joining  skin.  The  negro  flourishes  under  the  fiercest 
the  margin  of  the  temporals ;  the  skull  is  very  heats  and  unhealthy  dampness  of  the  tropics, 
thick  and  solid,  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  where  the  white  man  soon  dies,  withstanding 
negroes  ikvorite  mode  of  fighting,  hotb.  sexes  the  virulent  endemics  and  epidemics  of  the 
butting  like  rams,  and  so  flat  that  burdens  are  country ;  and  the  race  does  not  diminish,  like 
easily  carried  upon  it.  The  stature  of  the  ne^  the  aboriginal  American,  in  contact  witii  civil- 
gro  is  seldom  6  feet,  and  rarely  below  6i ;  ization,  uuless  cruelly  or  iigudioiously  treated, 
some  of  their  figures  are  fine,  especially  the  The  senses  are  acute ;  the  voice  in  the  males 
toraOj  and  have  been  taken  by  Ohantrev  and  is  hoarse  and  not  powerful,  and  in  the  females 
otiier  sculptors  as  models ;  in  the  female  the  high  and  shrill.  Albinoes  are  not  uncommon 
development  is  so  rapid  that  it  is  oommon  to  see  among  negro  races  in  all  countries. — ^The  AM- 
chil^ood's  naturid  grace  combined  with  the  can  negroes  display  considerable  ingenuity  in 
prominent  characters  of  maturity.  Been  from  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  in  the  working 
behind,  the  spine  usuadly  appears  depressed,  of  iron,  in  the  weaving  of  mats,  doth,  and 
owing  to  tiie  greater  curvature  of  the  ribs;  basketo  from  dyed  grasses,  in  the  dressing  of 
the  nates  are  more  flattened  than  in  other  races,  skins  of  animals,  in  the  structure  of  their  huts 
and  join  the  thighs  almost  at  a  right  angle  and  household  utensils,  and  in  the  various  im- 
instead  of  a  curve.  Beside  the  characters  al-  plements  and  objects  of  use  in  a  barbarous 
ready  mentioned,  may  be  noticed  the  project-  state  of  society.  Their  religion  consists  in  the 
ingupper  edge  of  orbit;  broad  retreating  chin ;  worship  of  idols  and  feticnes,  representing  a 
great  development  of  lower  part  of  &ce ;  small  supreme  power  which  they  all  acknowledge ; 
eyes,  in  whidi  but  little  of  the  yellowish  white  they  believe  also  in  good  and  evil  spirits,  in 
ball  is  seen;  small,  thick  ears,  standing  off  witchcraft,  charms  and  spells,  omens,  lucky 
from  the  head,  with  a  small  lobe  and  a  general  and  unlucky  days,  ^. ;  they  make  fetiches  of 
stunted  look;  black  iris;  very  wide  zygomatic  serpents,  elephants'  teethr,  tigers'  daws,  and 
arches,  giving  large  space  for  the  muscles  of  many  similar  objects,  and  reverence  wooden  im- 
the  lower  jaw ;  liu^e  and  transverse  openinff  ages  and  sacred  things,  which  they  think  have 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  The  pelvis  is  long  and  received  a  peculiar  power  from  their  divinitieB 
narrow,  its  average  circumference  being  from  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  protect  them 
26  to  28  indies,  instead  of  80  to  86  as  in  the  from  danger,  disease,  and  witchcraft  They 
whites ;  this  shape  in  the  female,  according  to  make  prayers  and  offerings  to  t^eir  idols,  and 
Vrolik  and  Weber,  corresponds  to  the  charac-  have  sacred  songs,  festivals,  dances,  ceremonies, 
teristic  shape  of  the  negro  head ;  those  writers  and  places ;  they  sacrifice  animals  and  some- 
consider  it  a  type  of  degradation,  as  it  ap-  times  human  victims,  especially  during  funeral 
proaches  that  of  the  quadrumana  in  the  more  obsequies ;  they  have  their  priests  and  holy 
vertical  direction  of  the  iliac  bones  and  their  men,  who  are  also  magicians  and  doctors, 
less  width,  in  the  smaller  breadth  of  sacrum.  They  believe  generally  in  an  after  life,  without 
and  in  the  consecuent  less  extent  of  the  hips,  any  distinct  idea  of  retribution,  and  some  tribes 
The  bones  of  the  leg  are  bent  forward  and  out-  in  the  transmigration  of  the  human  soul  into 
ward,  the  tibia  and  fibula  being  more  convex  a  gorilla,  or  other  beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  fish ; 
than  in  Europeans ;  the  calves  are  very  high ;  they  have  great  fear  of  ghosts  and  apparitions ; 
the  feet  and  hands  are  flatter;  the  heel  bone,  they  become  ready  converts  to  foreign  religions, 
instead  of  being  arched,  is  continued  in  a  whether  Islamism,  Catholicism,  or  Protestant- 
straight  line  with  the  other  bones  of  the  foot,  ism.  Being  very  fond  of  music,  they  have 
causing  it  to  project  more  behind ;  in  conse-  many  ingeniously  contrived  musical  instm- 
quence  of  the  longer  lever  thus  obtained,  less  ments,  generally  of  a  noisy  character;  they 
muscular  force  is  necessary  in  the  movements  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiciQous,  and  are 
of  the  feet,  and  the  musdes  of  the  calf  are  con-  of  a  cheerfiil  diq>osition;  though  crud  to 
sequentiy  less  developed ;  the  shoulder  blades  their  enemies  and  prisoners,  and  setting  ntde 
are  shorter  and  broader ;  the  musdes  have  value  on  human  Me,  they  are  naturidly  kind- 
shorter  bellies  and  longer  tendons,  as  is  very  hearted,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  corn- 
evident  in  the  legs  and  arms.  Negroes  have  municative  of  their  joys  and  sorrows;  the  fe- 
less  nervous  sensibility  than  the  whites,  and  males  are  remarkably  affectionate  as  mothers 
are  not  subject  to  nervous  affections ;  they  are  and  children,  and  as  attendants  on  the  sick, 
comparativdy  insensible  to  pain,  bearing  severe  even  to  foreigners.  They  are  less  dirty  in 
surgical  operations  well ;  the  effects  of  opium  their  persons  and  dwellings  than  most  other 
and  other  narcotics  appear  rather  in  the  di-  barbarous  races.  They  are  ready  to  receive 
gestive,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  functions,  instruction,  and  to  proflt  by  it  up  to  a  certain 
than  in  the  cerebral  and  nervous  system ;  they  point ;  quick  to  perceive  the  beauty  of  good- 
are  little  subject  to  yellow  fever,  and  more  to  ness,  they  genersdly  appreciate  the  services  of 
yaws  and  other  cutaneous  affections;  they  are  the  missionaries  in  their  behalf^  and,  were  not 

Senerally  very  torpid  under  disease.    They  sel-  their  teachings  counteracted  by  the  intoxicat- 

om  have  a  fetid  breath,  but  transpire  much  ing  drinks  brought  by  traders,  they  would 

excrementitious  matter  by  means  of  the  glands  probably  soon,  in  outward  observances  If  not 
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in  reality,  merit  the  name  of  aeni-OhiMaii  The/  He  between  lat  IV  W  and  ll""  S8'  N., 

commimitiee.  and  long.  76''  80'  and  77""  lO'  £. ;  their  greatest 

NEGBO,  Rio.    See  Rio  Nbobo.  length  at  an  eleyation  of  6,000  feet  is  42  m., 

KEGROPONT,  or  Eokepo  (anc.  JSW&owX  the  and  their  area  at  the  same  height  is  abont  600 

laigeet  island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  sep-  sq.  m.    The  region  to  which  they  belong  was 

gr^ed  from  the  coast  of  Attica  bj  a  narrow  transferred  to  the  BritiBh  in  1799  on  tidedown* 

strait  (anc.  Euripta)^  called  in  its  northern  part  fall  of  Tippoo  Bnltan.   The  surface  of  the  monn- 

the  channel  of  Talanti  and  in  its  sonthem  that  tains  is  nndnlating,  varying  from  6,000  to  7,000 

ofEnboeaorNegropont.    The  island  lies  N.W.  feet  above  the  sorronnding  plains,  with  some 

andS.£.;  length  100  m.,  breadth  from  6  to  26  grand  peaks  rising  np  at  intervals.    Dodabetta, 

m.;  area,  1,464  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  68,818.  9ie  bluest  of  these,  and  the  loftiest  monntain 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  spanned  by  a  in  India  8.  of  the  Himalaya,  is  8,760  feet  above 

bridge.  The  £.  coast  of  the  island  IS  rocky  and  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  Neilgherries  are  oom- 

predpitons,  and  the  interior  is  generallv  hilly,  posed  of  granite,  which  is  covered  with  a  rich 

being  traversed  by  a  mountain  ridge  oniminat-  black  soil,  often  10  feet  deep  in  the  valine; 

kg  near  Delphi  at  the  height  of  6,269  feet,  and  tliere  are  some  morasses,  many  of  them  consist- 

atraandiiig  in  varied  and  picturesque  scenery,  ing  of  peat,  which  nuJces  excellent  fuel.    The 

There  are  no  rivers,  the  only  streams  being  base  of  these  monntains,  which  covers  a  snr£u)e 

mere  brooks,  but  the  soil  of  the  plains  and  val*  of  some  200  m.  in  oircnmference,  is  clothed  with 

leys  is  exnberanHy  rich ;  the  island  is  well  a  dense  forest,  swarming  with  wild  animals  of 

wooded ;   pasturage  is  abundant,  and  grain,  all  descriptions,  among  which  elephant^  and 

wine,  oil,  and  fruits  are  produced,  beside  small  tigers  are  numerous.    This  barrier  forest  is 

quantities  of  wool,  cotton,  and  the  products  of  exceedingly  unhealthy,  and  for  ages  the  great 

me  pine.    There  are  copper  mines  and  quar-  difficulties  and  dwigers  attendant  upon  passing 

ries  of  marble ;  iron  is  said  also  to  exist    Ag-  it  isolated  the  mountains  from  tiie  surrounding 

rienltare  has  been  considerably  improved  by  country,  and  prevented  their  being  explored, 

foreign  settlers,  but  the  native  population  is  About  80  years  ago  two  British  officers  succeed* 

merally  very  poor.    There  are  several  flood  ed  in  crossing  the  Jungle  and  ascen^ng  the 

harbors  on  the  W .  coast,  and  two  towns,  Ohal-  hills,  and  were  rewarded  by  discovering  a  fine 

fis  or  Kegropont,  the  capital  (see  Ohalois),  and  open  grass  country,  with  the  vegetation  of 

Earysto. — ^In  pre-historio  times  Eubcea  was  temperate  regions.    It  was  intersected  by  nu- 

ocdonized  by  Ionic  Greeks,  and  was  dirided  be-  merous  streams,  well  stocked  with  cattie,  and 

(ween  6  or  7  independent  cities,  of  which  Ohal-  inhabited  by  a  strange  race  quite  different 

OB  and  Eretria  were  the  most  important.    The  both  in  apjpearance  and  language  from  all 

vhole  island  became  subject  to  Athens  after  others  of  mndostan.    These  people  are  of  a 

the  Persian  war,  revolted  in  446  B.  0.,  was  re-  light  complexion,  have  strongly  marked  Jewish 

nuered  by  Perides,  revolted  again  in  411  features,  and  have  been  suppled  by  many  to  be 

^  and  from  the  time  of  Philip  of  ICacedon  one  of  the  lost  tribes.    They  build  their  houses 

was  a  portion  of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  subsist  chiefly  upon  the 

Qndl  the  Bomans  in  194  B.  0.  made  alliances  produce  of  their  cattie,  are  tall,  well  formed,  and 

vith  its  chief  towns,  and  enabled  it  to  recover  handsome,  but  are  very  filthy  in  their  habits, 

its  independence.    It  fell,  however,  under  the  The  mean  temperature  at  Ootaoamund,  7,800 

Roman  yoke  when  Antiochus  invaded  Greece,  feet  above  the  sea,  ia  68°.  A  considerable  town 

ind  on  tiie  diasolution  of  the  Byzantine  empire  has  sprung  up  at  this  place,  in  lat.  11^  24'  K., 

was  occupied  by  the  Venetians.    Mohammed  long.  76°  47'  £.,  near  the  centre  of  the  nla- 

n.  took  it  firom  them  in  1469.    It  now  forms  teau,  and  is  fi*equented  by  European  invalids 

part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  constituting  from  other  places.    There  is  another  town  on 

together  with  the  northern  Bporades  the  prov-  the  Neilgherries,  named  Eoonoor,  at  an  ele- 

inee  ofEubcea.  vation  of  6,000  feet,  where  the  dunate  is  not 

NEHEMLAH  (Heb.,  whom  the  Lord  con*  quite  so  cold.   The  late  Lord  Elphinstone  built 

soles),  a  Jewish  governor  of  Judna,  under  an  elegant  manrion  near  the  road  between 

tiie  Persians,  and  cup-bearer  to  King  Artax-  tiiese  towns,  which  is  now  occupied  as  a  mis- 

erxes  Longimanus.    He  was  the  son  of  Oha-  don   school   for   the  education  of  children 

ksliah,  received  the  surname  or  tiUe  of  Tir-  firom  the  plains  of  European  descent.    All  the 

ahatha,  and  is  the  author  of  the  scriptural  fMtsana  vegetables  of  the  temperate  regions 

book  which  bears  his  name,  a  continuation  of  attain  great  perfection,  and  are  cultivated  for 

the  historical  book  of  Ezra.    The  dates  of  his  markets  200  and  800  m.  distant.    In  places 

birth  and  death  are  unknown.    In  the  history  there   are  patches  of  strawberries  growing 

of  his  people,  in  which  he  played  a  prominent  wild  several  acres  in  extent.    There  are  no 

and  noble  part  during  the  period  of  the  resto-  dangerous  snakes   on  the   plateau,    and   no 

ration  under  the  Persians,  he  first  appears  in  troublesome  insects  except  fieas.   Upon  the  as- 

44A  B.  O.     (See  Hebbbwb,  vol.  ix.  p.  87.)  cending  slopes  there  are  several  coffee  planta- 

NEILGHIStBY   HILLS,  or  Neilohkbbibs  tions,  and  the  mulberry  tree  thrives.    Good 

(Blue  mountains),  a  remarkable  mass  of  moxm-  roads  have  been  opened  through  the  surround- 

tains  in  6.  BQndostan,  connected  with  the  west-  ing  forests,  and  a  raUway  across  the  peninsula 

em  Ghauts,  abont  CO  m.  K  from  Oalicut.  passes  about  86  m.  from  Koonoor. 
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NEI8SE,  a  fortified  town  of  PrnssianSileffla,  ehnroh,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  April, 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  sonthem  Neisse  at  its  1826.    He  preached  for  nearly  8  years  in  dif- 

conflaencewiththeBiela,80m.  S.W.fromOp-  ferent  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  was  engaged, 

peln ;  pop.  17,000.  The  fortress,  one  of  the  most  in  connection  with  two  other  gentlemen,  in 

important  in  Prassia,  was  bnilt  by  Frederic  II.  the  publication  of  a  periodical  called  ^^The 

The  town  is  clean  and  well  built,  and  contains  Oalvmistic  Magazine.*'    In  1828  he  succeeded 

several  manufactories  of  linens  and  wooDens,  his  brother  Samuel  as  pastor  of  the  Presby- 

and  a  number  of  ^tilleries.    Neisse  was  be-  terian  church  in  Danville,  Ej.    While  resident 

sieged  8  times  in  1428  by  the  Hussites,  and  in  that  place,  Dr.  Nelson  was  in  the  prime 

taken  by  Frederic  H.  in  1741,  by  the  Austrians  of  his  eccentric  and  extraordinary  genius, 

in  1758,  and  in  1807  by  the  French,  who  held  There  was  something  singularly  striking,  al- 

it  till  1808.  most  unique  in  his  manner  ;  his  eloquence 

NELLORE,  a  province  of  British  India,  in  was  fervid,  powerful,  and  picturesque,  and  Dr. 

the  Madras  presidency,  bounded  by  Goontoor,  Breckinridge  called  him  **  one  of  the  greatest 

Arcot,  Ouddapah,  and  the  bay  of  Bengal;  preachers  on  earth.^'    In  1880,  being  deeply 

area,  7,969  sq.  m. ;  pop.  986,690.    The  crops  mapressed  with  the  importance  of  increasing 

chiefly  grown  are  rice,  dry  grain,  Ac, ;  and  the  means  of  education  m  the  West,  he  remov- 

saltpetre,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  exported.    The  ed  to  Missouri,  and  was  chiefly  instrumental 

oapn;al,Nellore,isonthe  bank  of  the  river  Pena,  in  establishing  a  coDege  in  Marion  co.,  12  m. 

18  m.  n*om  its  mouth  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  100  from  Palmyra.    Of  this  institution  he  became 

m.  N.  from  Madras ;  pop.  20,000.  the  first  president.    Its  most  distinctive  feature 

NELSON.    I.  A  central  co.  of  Ya.,  bordered  was,  that  the  students  supported  themselves 

S.  E.  by  the  James  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  by  occupying  a  part  of  their  time  in  manual 

Blue  Ridge,  and  drained  by  the  Rockfish,  Rock,  labor,    hi  1886,  owing  to  a  disturbance  arising 

and  Tye  rivers ;  area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  out  of  the  slavery  question.  Dr.  Nelson,  who 

12,758,  of  whom  6,142  were  slaves.    The  sur-  was  a  warm  emancipationist,  removed  to  the 

face  is  hiUy  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  produc-  neighborhood  of  Quincy,  111.,  and  established 

tions  in  1860  were  868,482  bushels  of  Indian  an  institute  for  the  education  of  young  men,  es- 

com,  122,280  of  wheat,  1,488,780  lbs.  of  to-  pecially  for  the  missionary  life.    This  as  well  as 

bacco,  and  17,066  of  wool.    There  were  87  the  previous  institution  failed,  partly  from  Dr. 

grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  4  wool  Nelson's  acknowledged  lack  of  business  habits 

carding  mills,  4  distilleries,  21  churches,  and  and  qualifications.    In  the  latter  part  of  his 

847  pupils  attending  public  schools.    A  canal  life  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  epilepsy,  which 

extending  along  the  James  river  connects  it  gradually  impaired  his  faculties.    Dr.  Nelson 

with  Richmond    The  value  of  real  estate  in  published  a  work  on  *^  The  Cause  and  Cure 

1856  was  $2,709,861,  showing  an  increase  of  80  of  Infidelity,"  which  has  passed  through  many 

per  cent,  since  1860.    Capitfu,  Lovingston.    II.  editions,  beside  many  contributions  to  the  puh- 

A  central  co.  of  Ey.,  drained  by  Rolling  fork  lie  journals  of  the  day. 

and  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river ;  area  estimated  NELSON,  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson  of  the 
at  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,789,  of  whom  Nile,  a  British  admiral,  bom  at  Burnham 
6,130  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  sur-  Thorpe,  Norfolk  co.,  Sept.  29, 1768,  killed  in  the 
face  and  a  fertile  soil,  especiaUy  toward  the  N.  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Oct.  21,  1806.  His  father 
The  productions  in  1860  were  1,070,066  bush-  was  rector  of  the  parish  of  Burnham  Thorpe- 
els  of  Indian  com,  227,188  of  oats,  and  87,828  and  the  early  life  of  the  son  was  marked 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  46  grist  mills,  6  throughout  by  the  indomitable  energy  and  the 
saw  miUs,  6  tanneries,  2  newspaper  offices,  18  adventurous  and  fearless  spirit  for  which  he 
churches,  and  1  ooUege.    Capital,  Bardstown.  afterward  became  distinguished.    Although  of 

NEIfiON,  David,  M.D.,  an  American  clergy-  a  slender  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  he 
man,  bom  near  Jonesborough,  Tenn.,  Sept.  24,  left  school  at  the  age  of  12,  and  entered  as 
1798,  died  at  Oakland,  HI.,  Oct.  17,  1844.  He  midshipman  on  board  the  Raisonnable,  64,  des- 
was  educated  at  Washington  coDege,  Va.,  and  tined  for  the  Falkland  islands,  and  commanded 
studied  medicine  in  Danville,  Ky,^  and  in  the  by  his  uncle,  Capt.  Maurice  Suckling.  But  this 
Philadelphia  medical  school.  He  had  but  just  expedition  having  been  given  up,  he  went  in  a 
entered  on  the  practice  of  medicine  when  he  merchant  ship  to  the  West  Indies,  whence  he 
joined  a  Eentucky  regiment  as  a  surgeon  in  the  returned  with  a  great  horror  of  the  royal  navy, 
war  of  1812,  and  proceeded  to  Canada.  On  his  In  1778,  the  Racehorse  and  the  Carcass  having 
return  he  was  near  dying  in  the  wilderness  of  been  fitted  up  for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
fatigue  and  hunger,  but  was  found  just  in  time  north  pole,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Phipps, 
to  save  his  life  by  his  friend  and  relation,  Col.  Nelson,  although  a  boy,  was  appomted  cox- 
Allen,  who  afterward  fell  at  the  river  Raisin,  swain  of  the  latter  vessel.  On  returning  he 
He  now  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  was  placed  on  board  the  Seahorse,  20,  which 
had  made  a  profession  of  religion  in  early  life,  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  in  the  squadron  of 
but  had  relapsed  into  open  infidelity.  He  at  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  But  the  climato  of  India 
length,  however,  returned  to  his  first  religious  soon  prostrated  him,  and  in  18  months  he  was 
convictions,  forsook  a  lucrative  professional  compelled  to  return  to  England  with  an  en- 
career  to  become  a  minister  in  the  I^*e8bytorian  feebled  body  and  despondent  spirits.    Recov- 
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•ring  his  health  on  the  Toyage  home,  he  was  from  mDseontion,''  said  he,  **I  would  not  giye 
appointed  acting  lieutenant  to  the  Worcester,  it.^'  The  government  returned  a  Batis&otorj 
54,  and  subsequently  2d  lieutenant  to  the  Lowe-  answer,  and  he  was  not  ftirther  troubled*  When 
stoffe,  8d,  having  passed  with  credit  an  exam-  the  war  with  France  broke  oat  he  was  ap* 
ination  for  a  lieutenancy,  April  8, 1777.  The  pointed,  Jan.  80,  I7d8,  to  the  Agamemnon,  64, 
Lowestoffe  was  employed  against  the  French  and  joined  the  Mediterranean  fleet  oommand- 
and  American  privateers,  who  were  harassing  ed  by  Lord  Hood.  By  him  he  was  sent  with 
the  British  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  On  one  despatches  to  Naples,  where  he  made  the  ao- 
occasion,  an  American  ship  having  struck  its  quaintance  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamil- 
colors,  the  1st  Ueutenant,  after  a  tnal,  deemed  ton.  Subsequently  he  commanded  a  small 
it  too  dangerous  to  attempt  taking  possession  squadron  sent  to  Corsica  to  cooperate  with 
of  the  vessel,  as  the  sea  was  runi^ng  high.  Paoli  against  the  French,  and  took  Bastia,  May 
"Have  I  then  no  officer  who  can  board  uiis  19,  1794,  after  a  siege  of  7  weeks.  The  Aga- 
prize  f '^  exclaimed  the  captain  indignantly,  memnon  was  then  ordered  to  Oalvi  to  assist 
Seeing  the  master  about  to  volunteer,  Nelson  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in  the  siege  of  that 
stopped  him,  leaped  into  the  boat,  saying :  "  It  place.  Here  Nelson  lost  an  eye  from  sand 
»  my  turn  now ;  if  I  come  back,  it  will  be  and  small  gravel  driven  into  it  by  a  shot  strik- 
yours,"  and  returned,  having  boarded  the  ship,  ingthe  ground  near  where  he  stood.  His  name 
He  soon  afterward  became  1st  lieutenant  on  was  not  mentioned  in  the  *^  Gazette,"  however, 
board  the  Bristol  flag  ship ;  in  Dec.  1778,  was  and  he  keenly  felt  the  neglect.  Afterward 
appointed  commander  of  the  Badger  brig,  and  serving  under  Admiral  Hotham,  who  had  sue- 
post-cf^tain,  June  11,  1779,  when  he  was  as-  ceeded  Lord  Hood,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
signed  to  the  Hinchinbrook,  28,  in  which  he  the  engagement  with  the  French  fleet,  which 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Fort  San  had  come  out  from  Toulon  to  give  biUtle  to  the 
Juan  and  took  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew.  English,  and  boarded  the  Qa  Ira  and  the  Cen- 
But  the  crew  of  the  Hinchinbrook  were  deci-  seur,  the  only  two  ships  taken.  About  this 
mated  by  the  pestilence,  and  its  commander,  time  he  was  made  colonel  of  marines,  and, 
w(Mm  out  by  sickness  and  fatigue,  was  forced  to  hoisting  a  commodore's  pennant,  proceeded  to 
return  to  England.  Having  been  restored  by  the  coast  of  Italy,  blockaded  Leghorn,  and  su- 
the  Bath  waters,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Albe-  perintended  the  evacuation  of  Corsica.  In  sail* 
marie,  28,  and  in  the  winter  of  1781-2  cruised  ing  with  a  convoy  to  Gibraltar,  he  fell  in  with 
in  the  North  sea,  where  he  gained  considerable  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  straite, 
knowledge  of  the  Danish  coast  and  its  sound-  and  on  Feb.  18,  1797,  joined,  witii  the  intelli- 
ings.  On  returning  in  April,  1782,  he  was  or-  ^nce,  Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  then  command- 
dmd  to  Quebec,  and  thence  sailed  with  a  con-  ing  the  Mediterranean  squadron.  By  him  he 
v<^to  New  York;  he  there  joined  the  fleet  was  appointed  to  the  Theseus,  74,  and  p&rtici- 
under  Sir  William  Hood,  and  with  him  went  to  pated  in  the  battle  of  Cape  St  Y incent^  whidi 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  remained  till  the  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  In  this 
peace  of  1783.  After  his  arrival  in  England  he  battle  Nelson  disobeyed  the  admiraVs  orders  to 
retired  to  St.  Omer,  but  in  the  spring  of  1784  tack  in  succession,  and,  seconded  by  Trowbridge 
took  command  of  the  Boreas,  28,  ordered  to  the  in  the  Oulloden  and  CoUingwood  in  the  Excel- 
Leewtfd  islands.  As  the  Americans  were  at-  lent,  bore  down  upon  7  of  the  enemy's  fleet, 
tempting  to  establish  an  independent  commerce  attacked  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  186,  passed 
with  the  West  Indies,  Nelson  resolved  to  en-  on  to  the  San  Nicolas,  84,  which  he  carried  by 
force  the  navigation  act,  and  with  that  view  boarding,  and  led  his  men  on  to  the  San  Josei^ 
seized  4  American  vessels  with  freight  at  Nevis,  112,  lying  alongside,  and  compelled  it  to  sur- 
carrying  island  colors.  Although  the  ships  render.  For  his  conduct  Nelson,  who  had  been 
were  ultimately  condemned  in  tiie  admiralty  created  rear  admiral  before  the  action  was 
court,  his  course  caused  him  much  trouble  and  known  in  England,  was  knighted,  and  was  made 
brought  him  no  credit  either  with  the  colony  a  companion  of  the  order  of  the  bath ;  and  Ad- 
or  home  government.  At  Nevis,  March  11,  miral  Jervis  was  created  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In 
1787,  he  was  married  to  Frances  Herbert  Nis-  April,  1797,  he  was  sent  to  bring  away  the  troops 
bet,  widow  of  Dr.  Nisbet,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  from  Porto  Femgo,  and  shortly  after  command- 
Herbert,  president  of  that  island.  On  its  re-  ed  the  inner  squadron  in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz, 
turn,  the  Boreas  was  kept  5  months  at  the  Nore  On  July  14  he  was  sent  to  attack  Santa  Cruz, 
as  a  slop  and  receiving  ship ;  and  this  and  Tenerifle,  and  carried  the  place,  but,  not  being 
other  indignities  so  exasperated  Nelson,  that  he  able  to  capture  the  citadel,  was  forced  to  retire. 
determined  to  resign  his  conomission.  This  In  the  attack  his  right  arm  was  shattered  by  a 
re^hition  was  given  up  after  his  favdrable  re-  grape  shot.  Inmiediate  amputation  became  ne- 
ception  at  court ;  but  he  retired  to  the  parson-  cessary,  and  for  the  cure  of  the  wound  he  was 
age  house  at  Buniham  Thorpe.  While  there  a  obliged  to  return  to  England.  There  numerous 
writ  was  served  on  his  wife  on  the  part  of  the  honors  awaited  him.  Congratulatory  letters 
American  captains,  who  laid  their  damages  at  were  addressed  to  him  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
£20,000.  He  indigiiantly  wrote  to  the  treasury  admiralty  and  the  duke  of  Clarence;  the  free- 
that  if  he  were  not  supported  he  would  take  dom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Bristol  was 
refhge  in  FVsQce.     ** If  skpence  would  save  me  conferred  upon  him;  he  was  made  a  knight 
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of  the  bath,  and  reoeived  a  penaon  of  £1,000.  and  his  two  immediate  saocesson;  received 
In  the  memorial  which  he  was  called  npon  to  magnificent  presents  from  the  grand  seignior, 
present  before  receiving  snch  a  grant,  he  stated  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the  king  of  Naples,  the 
that  he  had  been  in  4  actions  with  the  fleets  emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  East  India  compa- 
of  the  ''enemy,  in  8  aotionij  with  frigates,  in  6  nj;  and  the  thanks  of  parliament  and  gold 
engagements  against  batteries,  in  10  actions  in  medals  were  voted  to  him  and  the  captains  en- 
boats  employed  in  cutting  oat  of  harbors  and  gaged  in  the  action.  Seventeen  days  after  the 
destroying  vessels,  and  in  taking  8  towns ;  that  battle.  Nelson  sailed  for  Naples,  and  waa  re* 
he  had  also  served  on  shore  with  the  army  4  ceived  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  both 
months,  and  conmianded  the  batteries  at  the  by  the  popnlace  and  the  court.  Encouraged  by 
sieges  of  Bastiaand  Oalvi;  that  he  had  assisted  his  victory,  the  Neapolitan  government  broke 
at  the  capture  of  7  sail  of  the  line,  6  frigates,  4  openly  with  the  directory,  and  sent  an  army 
corvettes,  and  11  privateers  of  different  sizes;  under  Gen.  Mack  against  the  French  troops 
that  he  had  taken  and  destroyed  nearly  50  sail  occupying  the  Papal  States.  But  an  incapable 
of  meichant  vessels,  and  had  been  engaged  conunander  and  cowardly  soldiers  were  no 
against  the  enemy  npwiurd  of  120  times;  in  match  for  the  forces  of  France.  The  in* 
which  service  he  had  lost  his  right  eye  and  yading  army  was  beaten  back,  Naples  was  en- 
arm,  and  had  been  severely  wounded  and  tered  in  turn,  the  royal  family  compelled  to 
bruised  in  his  body.  In  Apnl,  1798,  hoistinff  flee,  and  the  shoH-lived  Parthenopean  repab- 
his  flag  in  the  Vanguard,  74,  he  r^oined  Ean  lie  established.  The  king  and  queen  and  tneir 
St  Vincent  at  Gibraltar,  and  on  May  9  sailed  suite  were  conveyed  by  Nelson  to  Palermo, 
from  that  place  with  a  small  squadron  to  ascer-  The  royalists,  however,  soon  took  the  field 
tain  the  design  of  the  vast  armament  fitting  out  under  the  lead  of  Cardinal  Buffo,  and  advanced 
at  Toulon.  On  the  22d  he  encountered  in  the  upon  the  city  of  Naples.  The  garrisons  of  the 
gulf  of  Lyons  a  sudden  storm  by  which  his  Gastello  Nuovo  and  the  Oastello  dell^  Ovo,  con- 
ship  was  dismasted,  and  in  the  fog  that  fol-  sisting  of  Neapolitan  insurgents,  capitulated  to 
lowed  he  missed  the  French  fleet,  which  had  the  cardinal,  June  28,  1799,  on  condition  that 
sailed  for  Egypt  with  Bonaparte  and  his  army  on  they  should  be  allowed  to  march  out  with  all 
board.  Having  received  a  reinforcement  of  10  the  honors  of  war,  and  that  the  persons  in  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  one  of  50  guns,  he  sailed  forts  and  all  prisoners  taken  by  the  king^s  troops 
for  Alexan^a;  but  not  finding  the  enemy  there,  should  be  unmolested  or  conveyed  to  Toulon 
he  returned  to  Italy  to  obtain  supplies.  Sin-  and  there  set  at  liberty.  The  part  taken  by 
gularly  enough,  on  the  night  of  June  22,  the  Nelson  in  annulling  this  capitulation  has  been 
French  and  English  squadrons  crossed  each  condemned  as  an  ineffaceable  blot  upon  his 
other^s  track  without  either  being  aware  of  the  fame  by  Southev  and  nearly  all  his  other  biog- 
neighborhood  of  their  enemy.  Having  obtained  raphers;  but  the  pubUcation  by  Sir  Hanla 
supplies  at  Syracuse,  Nelson  sailed  again  for  Nicolas  of  the  "  Nelson  Despatches"  places  his 
Egypt,  and  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  1  descried  conduct  in  a  much  more  favorable  hght.  On 
the  tricolor  fioating  from  me  walls  of  Alexan-  the  24th  Nelson  arrived  in  the  bay,  and  imme- 
driaandthebayofAboukir  covered  with  ships,  diately  ordered  the  flag  of  truce  to  be  pulled 
For  many  days  previous  he  had  felt  despondent ;  down,  on  the  ground  that  the  action  of  the  ear- 
now  his  spirits  revived.  '*  Before  this  time  to-  dinal  in  granting  a  capitulation  was  not  only 
morrow,"  said  he  to  his  officers  when  leaving  unauthorized  but  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
him  to  take  command  of  their  vessels,  "  I  shall  commands  of  the  king,  whose  orders  were  ex- 
have  gained  a  peerage  or  Westminster  abbey."  plicit  not  to  treat  with  the  rebels.  On  the  next 
The  battle  began  at  6^  P.  M.,  and,  with  an  in-  day,  no  steps  having  yet  been  taken  to  cany 
terruption  of  10  minutes,  when  the  French  flag  tiie  capitulation  into  effect,  he  addressed  a  note 
ship  li'Orient  blew  up,  lasted  till  daybreak.  (See  to  the  garrisons,  stating  that  he  would  not  per- 
ABOxnoB.)  Nelson  declared  victory  a  too  feeble  mit  them  to  embark  or  leave  those  places,  and 
word  for  the  result  of  this  battle,  and  called  it  tiieir  surrender  must  be  at  discretion.  On  the 
a  conquest.  Had  he  been  provided  with  small  26th  the  insurgents  submitted,  with  full  knowl- 
oraft,  he  could  have  destroyed  in  a  few  hours  edge  that  the  cardinal^s  conditions  had  been 
the  store  ships  and  transports  in  the  harbor  of  annulled,  and  were  detained  as  prisoners  nntO 
Alexandria ;  and  so  deeply  did  he  feel  the  want  tiie  arrival  of  the  king,  July  10,  when  they  were 
of  these,  that  in  a  despatch  to  the  admiralty  given  up  to  the  Neapolitan  authorities.  That 
he  declared :  *'  Were  I  to  die  this  moment,  want  Nelson  was  justifiable  throughout  in  this  trans- 
of  frigates  would  be  engraven  on  my  heart"  action  is  now  admitted  ;  that  he  acted  with 
During  the  engagement  Nelson  received  a  strict  regard  to  honor  and  good  fsAth  is  appar- 
severe  though  not  dangerous  wound  on  the  ent  from  his  treatment  of  the  garrison  of  Uas- 
head  from  a  langridge  shot.  The  news  of  tellamare,  who  having  surrendered  before  hia 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  received  with  bound-,  arrival  were  permitted  to  go  free,  although  the 
less  enthusiasm  by  the  enemies  of  France,  and  officer  who  received  their  capitulation  had  no 
congratulations  and  rewards  without  number  authority  to  grant  them  terms.  The  hanging 
were  showered  upon  the  victorious  com-  of  Prince  Oaraccioli,  the  Neapolitan  admiral 
mander.  He  was  created  Baron  Nelson  of  who  had  Joined  the  insurgents  and  served  under 
the  Nile,  with  a  pension  of  £2,000  to  himself  the  **  Partlienopean  republic,"  has  also  been 
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brought  against  Nelson  as  a  crime.  OaraooioH  should  never  be  the  enemies  of  the  English.^ 
was  aocTised  of  being  a  traitor,  and  having  been  An  annistioe  of  14  weeks  was  agreed  to,  and 
caotnred  and  given  np  to  Nelson  was  tried  bj  in  the  mean  time  the  accession  of  Alexander  to 
a  Neapolitan  court  martial,  who  condemned  the  throne  of  Russia  broke  np  the  confederacy, 
him  to  death,  and  submitted  their  sentence  and  left  matters  on  their  old  footing.  For  this 
to  Nelson  as  superior  officer  for  confirmation,  battle,  which  Nelson  said  was  the  most  terrible 
It  has  been  charged  that  in  these  transactions  of  all  in  which  he  had  ever  been  engaged,  he  was 
the  British  admiral  acted  under  the  influence  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount.  On  Julj  24  he 
of  Ladj  Hamilton,  with  whom  his  ilUoit  con-  was  made  commander-in-chief,  from  Orford- 
aection  had  already  commenced,  but  there  is  ness  to  Beachy  Head,  of  the  squadron  for  the 
no  proof  that  she  had  any  thing  to  do  with  defence  of  England ;  and  on  Aug.  16,  1801,  he 
them.  (See  the  *'  Nelson  Despatches,"  appen-  attacked  the  flotilla  at  Boulogne,  but  was  forced 
dix  to  voL  iii.)  Although  ordered  by  liord  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  After  the 
Keith  to  sail  with  his  whole  force  for  the  pro-  treaty  of  Amiens  he  retired  wiUi  Sir  William 
tection  of  Minorca,  he  continued  in  the  bay  of  and  Lady  Hamilton  to  his  seat  at  Merton  in 
Naples,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  king  to  Surrey.  But  war  breaking  out  again,  he  was 
his  dominions.  For  his  services  he  received  a  appointed  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
sword  splendidly  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  fleet,  and  set  sail  thither  on  May  20,  1808.  He 
was  rewarded  with  the  dukedom  of  Bront6,  immediately  blockaded  Toulon,  but  in  spite 
wiUi  a  revenue  of  £8,000  a  year.  He  soon  of  his  utmost  vigilance  a  fleet  escaped  out 
after  assisted  Capt.  Ball  iusthe  siege  of  Malta;  of  that  port  on  Jan.  18,  1805,  and  shortly  af- 
but  mortified  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Keith  terward  joined  the  Cadiz  squadron.  Nelson 
to  the  chief  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  followed  in  pursuit  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
he  returned  to  Ei^land  through  Qermany  in  back  again  to  Europe,  but  being  unsuccessfdl 
company  with  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton,  he  returned  to  En^and.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
and  landed  at  Yarmouth,  Nov.  6,  1800,  after  the  intelligence  that  the  combined  French  and 
an  absence  of  8  years.  Honors  of  eveiy  kind  Spanish  fleets  were  in  Cadiz,  he  resumed  his 
awaited  him ;  but  in  8  months  he  was  sepa-  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  and  en- 
rat^  from  his  wife  on  account  of  his  infatu-  countered  the  enemy  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  Oct. 
ated  attachment  to  Lady  Hamilton.  His  last  21, 1805.  The  force  under  him  consisted  of  27 
words  to  her  were :  ^^  I  call  God  to  witness  ships  of  the  line  and  4  frigates ;  the  force  op- 
that  there  is  nothing  in  you  or  in  your  con-  posed  of  88  ships  of  the  line  and  7  frigates.  On 
dact  that  I  wish  otherwise."  In  Bee.  1800,  that  day  he  wore  his  admiral's  coat,  bearing 
a  maritime  alliance  was  formed  between  Bus-  upon  his  left  breast  the  insignia  of  the  orders 
sia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  in  regard  with  which  he  had  been  invested.  To  aU  re- 
to  the  rights  of  neutral  nations  in  war.  For  monstrance  against  wearing  so  conspicuous  a 
the  purpose  of  breaking  up  this  confederacy,  uniform  he  replied,  referring  to  the  insignia: 
a  fleet  of  52  sail  was  sent  in  March,  1801,  to  ^^In  honor  I  gained  them,  and  in  honor  I  will 
the  Baltic  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Nelson  con-  die  with  them.''  At  11.4^  A.  M.,  while  bearing 
seating  to  act  as  second  in  command.  The  down  on  the  enemy,  he  hoisted  the  signal: 
sqnadron  passed  the  sound  on  the  80th,  and  '^  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  dut^," 
catered  the  harbor  of  Copenhagen.  To  Nelson,  whi(£  was  received  with  tremendous  cheermg 
at  the  head  of  12  ships  of  the  line  and  smaller  by  the  whole  fleet.  At  10  minutes  after  noon 
vessels,  making  36  in  all,  was  assigned  the  at-  the  action  began.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle, 
tack;  against  him  were  opposed  18  vessels  about  1^  P.  M.,  he  was  struck  in  the  shonl- 
moontii^  628  guns,  moored  in  a  line  a  mile  in  der  by  a  musket  ball.  "  They  have  done 
length,  and  flaiJced  by  two  batteries.  The  ac-  for  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  he,  as  he  was 
tion  began  about  10  A.  M,  April  2,  and  lasted  raised  up  from  the  deck ;  ^^  my  backbone  is  shot 
5  hours.  About  1  o'clock  Sir  Hyde  Parker  through."  He  was  carried  below,  and  the  sur- 
made  the  signal  for  discontinuing.  Nelson  geon  examining  his  wound  pronounced  it  to  be 
ordered  it  to  be  acknowledged,  but,  putting  the  mortal.  He  continually  expressed  the  greatest 
gflass  to  his  blind  eye,  exclaimed:  **I  really  anxiety  as  to  the  result  of  the  battle.  At  length 
don't  see  the  signal.  Keep  mine  for  closer  bat-  Capt.  Hardy  came  down  from  the  deck,  and 
tie  still  flying.  That's  the  way  I  answer  sudi  congratulated  his  dying  commander  on  having 
signals.  Nail  mine  to  the  mast."  By  2  o'clock,  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  did  not  know 
the  Danish  fleet  being  almost  entirely  taken  or  now  many  had  struck,  but  14  or  15  at  least 
destroyed,  he  wrote  to  the  crown  prince  the  had  surrendered.  ^^  That's  well,"  answered 
following  note:  "  Vice- Admiral  Lord  Nelson  Nelson,  ^^ but  I  had  bargained  for  20."  Anx- 
has  been  commanded  to  spare  Denmark  when  ions  that  the  vessels  taken  should  be  saved 
she  no  longer  resists.  The  line  of  defence  from  the  possible  danger  of  a  storm,  he  added 
vhich  covered  her  shores  has  struck  to  the  in  a  stronger  voice :  ^*  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor. 
British  flag ;  but  if  the  firing  is  continued  on  Do  you  make  the  signal ; "  an  order  which  un- 
tbe  part  of  Denmark,  he  must  set  on  fire  all  the  fortunately  was  not  obeyed,  and  in  the  gale 
prizes  he  has  taken,  without  having  the  power  that  came  up  the  following  night  all  but  4 
of  savingthe  men  who  have  so  nobly  defended  of  the  pri2es  were  destroyed  or  lost.  Next 
them,    jbiie  brave  Danes  are  the  brothers  and  to  his  country,  Lady  Hainilton  occupied  his 
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thon^ts.    "  Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamil-  itation  npon  bis  brother  William,  whose  grand- 

ton,  Hu^j;  tfl^e  care  of  poor  Ladj  Hamilton.'^  nephew  Horatio,  Earl  and  Baron  Nelson  and 

A  few  minutes  before  he  died,  he  tamed  to  Viscount  Merton,  is  the  present  representative 

the  chaplain,  and  said :  **  Doctor,'  I  have  not  been  of  the  family.    Horatia  X^elson  was  the  admi- 

a  great  sinner.    Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  ral^s  natural  daughter,  probably  by  Lady  Hamil- 

Hamilton  and  my  daughter  Horatia  as  a  legacy  ton ;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  he  was 

to  my  country."    He  Sien  frequently  repeated :  undoubtedly  her  father,  her  maternity  is  by  no 

*'  Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."    These  means  so  certain,  and  there  are  not  wanting 

were  the  last  words  he  uttered,  and  at  4}  critics  who  maintain  that  the  attachment  be- 

P.  M.  he  expired  without  a  groan.    The  body  tween  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamilton  was  purely 

was  placed  in  a  coffin  made  out  of  the  mast  of  Platonic.    Horatia  was  married  to  the  Rev. 

the  L'Orient.    lliis  singular  gift  had  been  pre-  Philip  Ward,  an  English  clergyman. — Among 

sented  him  by  Capt.  Hallowell,  and  before  the  biographies  of  Lord  Nelson  we  may  cite 

Nelson  left  London  for  the  last  time  he  had  Clarke  and   MacArthur^s    **  Life  of  Admiral 

called  at  his  upholsterer's,  and  told  him  to  get  Lord   Nelson"  (2  vols.  4to.,   1809) ;   Robert 

it  ready,  for  He  should  soon  require  it.    He  Southey's  "Life  of  Nelson"  (8vo.,  1831);  and 

was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Jan.  8, 1806,  Pettigrew's   "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Vice- 

and  his  funerid,  conducted  at  the  public  ex-  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson"  (2  vols.  8vo., 

pense,  was  the  most  solemn  and  magnificent  1809).    His  letters  to  Lady  Hamilton  (2  vols^ 

spectacle  which  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  8vo.)  were  published  in  1814,  and  the  "Let- 

!&igland.    Honors  were  heaped  upon  his  fam-  ters  and  Despatches  of  Lord  Nelson,"  edited 

ily.    His  brother,  the  Rev.  William  Nelson,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (7  vols.  8vo.),  in  1845--'6. 

D.D.,  was  created  Earl  Nelson  of  Trafalgar  and  NELSON,  Robebt,  an  English  theological 

Merton,  with  an  annud  grant  of  £6,000,  and  writer,  bom  in  London,  June  22,  1656,  died 

permission  to  inherit  the  dukedom  of  Bront6 ;  there,  Jan.  16, 1T16.    He  was  educated  at  Trin- 

£10,000  were  voted  to  each  of  his  two  sisters,  ity  college,  Cambridge,  and  at  an  early  age 

beside  £100,000  for  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.     Af- 

A  few  hours  before  his  death  he  appended  a  terward  he  visited  France  and  Italy  in  com- 

codicil  to  his  will,  in  which  he  left  Lady  Hamil-  pany  with  Halley.    He  enjoyed  the  frienddiip 

ton  as  a  legacy  to  his  king  and  country,  and  his  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines  in  the 

"adopted  daughter,  Horatia  Nelson  Thomp-  English  church,  particularly  Bull, Tillotson,  and 

son, "  to  the  beneficence  of  his  country.  "  These,"  Lloyd,  but  did  not  himself  take  orders.    At  the 

continues  the  document,  ^^  are  the  only  favors  revolution  he  refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 

I  ask  of  my  king  and  country  at  this  moment,  giance  and  supremacy,  but  ultimately  suffered 

when  I  am  going  to  fight  their  battle."    This  his  objections  to  be  overcome  by  Dr.  Keen, 

codicil  his  brother  concealed  until  the  parlia-  one  of  the  deprived  bishops.    His  most  impor- 

mentary  grant  to  himself  had  lieen  completed ;  tant  works  are :  "A  Companion  for  the  Festi- 

and  to  it  and  his  dying  request  in  behalf  of  vals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church  of  England  '^ 

the  same  persons  the  British  people  paid  no  at-  (1704) ;  "  The  Great  Duty  of  Frequenting  the 

tention.— J^'elson  is  the  greatest  name  in  the  Christian  Sacrifice"  (1707)  ;  "  The  Practice  of 

naval  annals  of  England.     "His  whole  life,"  True  Devotion"  (1708)  fand  "  The  Whole  Duty 

says  Alison,  "was  spent  in  the  service  of  his  of  a  Christian"  (1718). 

country ;  his  prejudices,  and  he  had  many,  were  NELSON,  Thomas,  an  American  revolution- 
all  owing. to  the  excess  of  patriotic  feeling;  he  ary  statesman  and  soldier,  born  in  York  co., 
annihilated  the  French  navy  by  fearlessly  fol-  Va.,  Dec.  26,  1788,  died  there,  Jan.  4,  1789. 
lowing  up  the  new  system  of  tactics,  plunging  His  father,  William  Nelson,  for  many  years 
headlong  into  the  enemy^s  fleet,  and  doubling  president  of  the  colonial  council,  sent  him  in 
upon  a  part  of  their  line,  in  the  same  manner  his  14th  year  to  Cambridge,  England,  where, 
as  Napoleon  practised  in  battles  on  land.  The  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Porteus,  he  was  educated 
history  of  the  world  has  seldom  characters  so  at  Trinity  college.  Such  was  the  influence  of 
illustrious  to  exhibit,  and  few  achievements  as  the  family  in  Yirginia,  that  while  he  was  on 
momentous  to  commemorate.  But  it  is  to  his  the  voyage  home  he  was  elected  a  member 
public  conduct  and  genius  afloat  that  this  tran-  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  although  he  was 
scendent  praise  is  due ;  on  shore,  he  appears  in  then  scarcely  21  years  old.  In  his  24th  vear 
a  less  favorable  light.  Vain,  undisceming,  im-  he  married,  and  settled  at  Yorktown,  where 
petuous,  he  was  regardless  of  his  domestic  his  family  possessed  great  estates.  Althongh 
duties ;  an  ardent  lover,  he  was  a  faithless  bus-  leading  the  life  of  a  man  of  leisure  and  culture, 
band.  He  was  perpetually  liable  to  the  delu-  he  became  a  decided  partisan  of  the  American 
eion  of  art,  and  sometimes  seduced  by  the  fasci-  cause  in  the  controversy  with  the  mother 
nation  of  wickedness.  These  weaknesses  were  country,  and  rendered  efScient  service  in  that 
owing  to  the  ardent  temperament  of  his  behalf  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  He  support- 
mind  ;  they  arose  from  passions  nearly  allied  to  ed  the  resolutions  against  the  Boston  port  bUl 
virtue,  and  to  which  heroic  characters  in  all  passed  by  the  house  in  1774 ;  and  upon  the  dia- 
ages  have,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  been  subject."  solution  of  the  legislature  bj  Lord  Dunmore, 
As  he  left  no  legitimate  children,  his  viscounty  he  was  one  of  the  89  members  who  entered 
became  extinct,  but  the  barony  devolved  by  lim-  into  the  association  which,  among  other  things, 
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reoommended  the  appointment  of  delegates  from  offioe.  Being  thus  armed  with  exeeative 
from  the  aeveral  colonies  to  meet  la  a  general  and  military  power,  he  hastened  with  all  the 
oongress.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firat  con-  militia  he  conld  muster  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
yention  which  met  at  Williamsburg  in  Aug.  who  were  ravaging  the  coxmtry;  and  with  a 
1774.  In  1775  he  was  again  a  member  of  the  prompt  waiver  of  his  official  rank,  he  did  not 
provincial  convention,  and  in  July  he  was  ap-  hesitate  to  oo6perate,  as  second  in  command, 
pointed  colonel  of  the  2d  of  the  8  Virginia  re-  with  the  continental  troops  ^nder  Lafayette, 
gunente  ordered  to  be  raised,  a  position  which  Prevented  by  the  distracted  condition  of  the 
he  resigned  upon  being  electea  a  delegate  to  country  from  consulting  his  council  or  apply- 
the  continental  congress.  He  was  a  conspic-  ing  to  the  legislature,  and  obliged  to  perform 
aous  member  of  the  convention  which  met  in  many  acts  on  his  own  responelbility,  he  ezer- 
Williamsburg  in  May,  1776,  to  frame  a  consti-  dsed  dictatorial  powers ;  and  it  was  in  no  small 
tution  for  Virginia;  and  was  selected  to  offer  degree  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  Ameri- 
the  resolution  instructing  the  Virginia  dele-  can  army  was  kept  together  during  its  stay  in 
gates  in  congress  to  propose  a  declaration  of  Virginia.  His  extra-legal  acts  were  subse- 
independence.  Subsequently  he  signed  the  quently  frdly  approved  by  the  Virginia  legisla- 
dedaration  of  July  4,  1776.  In  May,  1777,  he  ture.  He  participated  in  the  sieoe  of  York- 
was  obliged  by  an  indisposition  affecting  his  town  as  commander  of  the  Virgmia  militia, 
head  to  resign  his  seat  in  congress ;  but  in  the  and  again  displayed  his  disinterested  patriot- 
following  August,  during  the  alarm  occasioned  ism  by  directing  that  his  own  house,  the 
by  the  entry  of  the  British  fleet  under  Ad-  largest  and  best  m  the  place,  and  therefore  in 
miral  Howe  within  the  capes  of  Virginia,  he  all  probability  the  head-quarters  of  LordOom- 
was  appointed  oommander-m-chief  of  the  state  waUis,  should  be  bombarded,  exclaiming  to 
forces;  and  soon  after,  in  response  to  an  appeal  Gen.  Lafayette:  '*  Spare  no  particle  of  my 
from  congress,  he  raised  a  troop  of  cavalry  property  so  long  as  it  affords  comfort  or  shel- 
with  which  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia.  The  ter  to  the  enemies  of  my  country."  His  ser- 
danger  apprehended  from  Howe's  expedition  vices  and  those  of  the  troops  whom  he  had 
having  been  averted,  his  corps  was  disbanded,  collected  were  highly  commended  in  the  gen- 
and  he  resumed  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  eral  orders  of  the  conmiander-in-chief,  Oct. 
legislatore.  In  this  body  he  strongly  opposed  20,  1781.  The  success  of  the  American  cause 
the  proposition  to  sec[uestrate  Britidi  property,  being  now  rendered  sure,  and  his  constitution 
on  tne  ground  that  it  would  be  an  ui^ust  re-  bein^  impaired  by  cares  and  fatigue,  he  resign- 
taliation  of  public  wrongs  on  private  mdivid-  ed  his  ofiice  in  Nov.  1781,  and  passed  the  rest 
juia.  In  Feb.  1779,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  his  nouse  in  York- 
congress,  but  was  obliged  almost  immediately  town  or  at  a  small  fiEirm  in  Hanover  co.,  the 
afterward  by  a  return  of  his  former  indisposi-  remnants  of  his  princely  fortune,  of  which  the 
tion  to  resign.  In  May,  however,  he  was  sud-  greater  part  had  been  esmended  in  the  service 
denly  called  upon  to  organize  the  militia  to  re-  of  the  country.  He  died  so  poor  that  his  re- 
pel a  marauding  expedition  which  was  ravaging  maining  possessions  were  sold  at  auction  to 
the  Virginia  coast.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  pay  his  debts.  His  widow  lived  to  be  nearly 
many  of  his  own  servants  to  work  for  poor  90  years  of  age,  but  neither  she  nor  any  of  her 
persons  who  had  been  drafted  into  the  hastily  descendants  received  any  pecuniary  recom- 
Fsised  levies.  Oongress  having  called  upon  pense  for  the  sacrifices  made  by  her  husband, 
the  states  for  contributions  to  provide  for  the  Mr.  ITelson^s  statue  was  one  of  the  6  selected 
French  fleet  and  armament,  the  general  assem-  to  be  placed  around  the  Washing^n  monument 
bly  of  Virginia  resolved  early  in  June,  1780,  at  Ridlmond,  Va^ 

to  borrow  $2,000,000  to  be  deposited  in  the  NELSON'S  RIVER,  of  British  North  Amer- 
contuiental  treasury  by  the  middle  of  the  ica,  issues  from  the  N.  extremity  of  Lake  Win- 
month.  The  public  credit,  however,  was  so  nipe^,  passes  through  a  series  of  lakes,  and 
low  that  there  seemed  little  probability  that  falls  mto  Hudson's  bay,  to  the  N.  of  Fort  York, 
the  required  sum  could  be  raised.  In  this  aft;er  a  N.  £.  course  of  800  m.  It  is  the  main 
emergency  Gen.  Nelson  came  forward,  and  on  channel  of  communication  with  the  interior  of 
his  person^  security  succeeded  in  raising  a  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory, 
considerable  portion  of  the  loan.  About  the  NEMEAN  GAMES,  one  of  the  four  great 
same  time  he  advanced  money  to  pay  two  Vir-  national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  so  called  from 
ginia  regiments  ordered  to  tiie  South,  which  Nemea  in  Argolis,  where  they  were  held  every 
had  refused  to  march  until  their  arrears  were  8d  year.  They  were  instituted  by  the  seven 
discharged.  His  ample  fortune  was  now  so  against  Thebes  in  commemoration  of  the  death 
serionaly  impaired,  tnat  he  was  involved  in  of  the  infant  Opheltes,  which  had  been  de- 
pecuniary  embarrassments  in  the  latter  part  df  stroyed  by  a  dragon  while  Hypsipyle  its  at- 
ius  life.  In  the  spring  of  1781  he  redoubled  tendant  had  gone  to  show  the  seven  a  well, 
his  efforts  to  protect  the  state ;  and  in  addition  On  their  return  the  seven  slew  the  dragon 
to  his  military  duties  he  was  in  Jime  called  and  instituted  Mineral  games.  Other  legends 
upon  to  assume  the  functions  of  governor  of  ascribe  them  to  Hercules  in  honor  of  his  de- 
the  commonwealth,  a  position  for  which  he  struction  of  the  Nemean  lion.  It  is  probable, 
▼as  recommended  by  Jefferson,  then  retiring  however,  that  these  refer  to  a  restoration  of  the 
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ancient  festival,  and  its  alteration  to  a  cdebra-  tinj  in  1867,  bom  in  1824  or  1825.    He  was  the 

tion  in  honor  of  Jupiter.    At  first  they^  were  son  of  a  Brahmin  of  the  Deocan,  and  when  he 

of  a  warlike  character,  onlj  warriors  and  their  was  a  little  more  than  a  ^ear  old  was  bronght 

sons  participating,  but  thej  were  afterward  to  Bittoor,  where  Btyee  Bow,  the  peiahwa  or 

thrown  open  to  ail  the  Greeks.    The  exercises  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  adopted  him  in  1827. 

consisted  of  horse  racing,  running  in  armor  On  the  death  of  Bigee  without  heir  of  his  body 

in  the  stadium,  .wrestling,  chariot  racing,  quoit  in  1861,  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood  which 

throwing,  boxing,  throwing  the  spear,  archery,  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  during  pleasure 

and  musical  contests.    The  prize  was  at  first  a  by  the  British  was  declared  lapsed  to  the  East 

chaplet  of  olire  branches,  but  afterward  one  India  company,  as  they  had  previously  refused 

of  parley.    The  management  of  these  games  to  recognize  inheritance  of  lands  by  adoption, 

belonged  at  dififerent  times  to  Gleonse,  Oorinth,  and  a  pension  of  $460,000  a  year  granted  to  him 

and  Argos.    Philip  of  Macedon  was  once  hon-  and  his  family  in  1818  was  also  stopped.    The 

ored  by  the  Argives  with  the  presidency  of  the  Kena  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  advocate  his 

Kemean  games;  and  at  their  celebration  in  196  claims,  but  without  success,  and  this  supposed 

B.  0.,  Quintius  Ilamininus  proclaimed  the  free-  wrong  he  never  forgave.    He  lived  however  in 

dom  of  Argos.  great  apparent  friendship  with  the  English,  im- 

iNEMESIAKXJS,  Mabotis  Aubeiitts  Olym-  itating  their  customs  as  far  as  he  could,  and  was 
Fivs,  a  Latin  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  permitted  to  occupy  the  town  of  Bittoor,  where 
part  of  the  8d  century  A.  D.  From  the  epi-  he  possessed  much  wealth  and  influence.  When 
thet  Oarthaginiensis  commonly  coupled  with  the  sepoy  mutiny  broke  out  in  1867,  he  was 
his  name,  it  is  inferred  that  he  was  a  native  of  universally  trusted  by  the  English,  who  applied 
AfHca.  He  was  the  author  of  poems  on  hunt-  to  him  for  a  body  of  soldiers  to  guard  the  treas- 
ing,  flshing,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  have  ury  at  Gawnpore,  which  he  immediately  grant- 
perished  except  a  fragment  of  the  Gynegetieay  ed ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  insurrection  occnr- 
or  poem  on  hunting,  which  extends  to  826  red  at  the  latter  place  than  he  put  himself  at 
hexameter  lines,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  the  head  of  the  rebels  (June  6),  and  killed  all 
neatness  and  purity  of  its  style.  This  rem-  the  Europeans  that  fell  into  his  hands,  amonf 
nant  was  flrst  published  at  Venice  in  1684 ;  whom  were  two  large  parties,  principally  of 
the  best  edition  is  that  of  Stem  (Halle,  1832).  women  and  children,  who  were  endeavoring 

NEMESIS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daugh-  to  escape  down  the  Qanges  from  Futtehgurh. 
ter  either  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus.  She  was  a  The  English  at  Cawnpore  in  the  mean  time 
personification  of  conscience,  and  is  mentioned  defended  themselves  until  June  27,  when  they 
by  Hesiod  in  coimection  with  Shame.  It  was  surrendered  on  the  Nena  promising  to  send 
believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the  gods  were  them  safe  to  Allahabad.  They  were  permitted 
enemies  of  excessive  human  happiness,  and  to  embark,  but  immediately  afterward  fired 
tliat  there  was  a  power  which  preserved  a  upon,  many  being  killed  and  the  rest  brought 
proper  compensation  in  human  aflfairs,  from  back  to  land.  The  men  were  put  to  death  at 
which  it  was  impossible  for  the  sinner  to  es-  once ;  the  women  and  children,  after  surviving 
cape.  This  power  was  embodied  in  Nemesis,  nameless  outrages,  were  massacred  July  16, 
who  was  in  a  special  ^tianner  the  avenger  of  the  day  before  Havelock  arrived  at  Cawnpore, 
funilycrimes,  and  was  particularly  worshipped  and  their  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  welL 
at  BhamnuB,  Patr»,  and  Oyzicus.  She  was  The  Nena  retreated  to  Bittoor,  where  Have- 
usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  virgin,  lock  defeated  him  on  the  17th,  driving  him  out 
sometimes  standing  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  of  the  town,  and  destroying  his  army.  Ho 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  bridle  or  branch  of  soon  collected  another  force,  with  which  he 
an  ash  tree,  and  in  her  right  a  wheel  with  a  followed  Havelock  into  Oude,  but  afterward 
sword  or  scourge.  returned  toward  Gawnpore  with  the  intention 

NEMESIUS,  i,  Greek  bishop  of  Emesa  in  of  attacking  Gen.  Neill,  who  was  in  garrison 
Syria,  who  probably  flourished  about  the  be-  there  with  a  small  force.  Beoccupying  Bit- 
ginning  of  the  6th  century,  and  was  the  author  toor,  he  threw  out  his  left  wing  in  the  direc- 
of  an  extant  treatise  ^^  On  the  Nature  of  Man."  tion  of  Cawnpore,  but  it  was  driven  back  in 
He  was  acquainted  with  all  the  physiological  confusion  by  Gen.  Neill,  Aug  16 ;  and  on  the 
learning  of  his  age,  and  his  speculations  touch-  next  day  Havelock,  who  had  returned  from 
ing  the  motions  of  tiie  pulse  and  the  uses  of  Oude,  defeated  his  whole  force  in  a  sharp  en- 
the  bile  have  led  some  modems  to  suppose  gagement.  Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  victors  and  their  want  of  cavaliy,  the  Nena  es- 
the  blood  and  tne  functions  of  the  liver.  Like  caped,  and,  without  coming  directly  in  contact 
Plato  he  believed  in  the  pre&xistence  of  the  with  Uie  British,  except  once  more  at  Cawnpore, 
human  souL  The  earliest  separate  edition  of  where  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  him,  Dec. 
the  work  is  that  of  Nicasius  Ellebodius  (Ant-  6,  continued  an  active  and  harassing  warfare, 
werp,  1666) ;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  of  0.  On  the  occupation  of  Gwalior  by  the  rebels 
F.  Matth&us  (Halle,  1802).  There  is  an  English  in  June,  1868,  he  was  chosen  peishwa  of  the 
translation  by  G^rge  Wither  (London,  1686).  Mahrattas,  and  his  nephew  Bow  Sahib  was 

NENA  SAHIB,  the  title  of  Dhundoo  Punt,  a  placed  in  command  of  the  city.    His  subsequent 

Hindoo  chieftain  and  a  leader  of  the  sepoy  mu-  career  is  difficult  to  be  traced,  for  his  energies 
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wen  bent  imther  upon  escaping  prnvoit  than  and  TT.  by  Enmaon.    It  is  indnded  between 

ooodnctinff  offennye  operations.    Long  after  lat.  26^  45'  and  30^  45'  N.,  and  long.  80^  16' 

the  other  leaders  had  submitted  or  been  cap-  and  88''  £. ;  length  W.  N.  W.  and  £.  8.  £.  460 

tared,  he  continued,  with  the  begum  of  Quae  m.,  breadth  150  m. ;  pop.   1,940,000.     The 

and  about  10,000  rebels,  to  infest  the  northern  largest  town  is  Catmandoo,  the  capitaL    Ne- 

parts  of  central  India  and  the  frontiers  of  Ne-  paul  is  intersected  bj  several  large  nvers,  some 

paoL    A  report  that  he  died  of  fever  in  the  of  which  have  their  sources  on  the  table-land 

latter  part  of  1859  was  generally  discredited,  of  Thibet,  beyond  the  Himalaya,  through  which 

and  it  la  uncertain  whether  he  is  alive  or  not.  they  force  their  way  by  narrow  chasms  of  the 

The  last  report  concerning  him  (Aug.  1860)  is  most  appalling  depth.    The  most  important 

that  he  hsd  crossed  the  Himalaya  in  disguise  streams  are  the  Gogra  and  Gunga.    The  greater 

into  Thibet,  and  was  encamped  near  the  IT.  part  of  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  Himalaya 

base  of  the  mountiuns  with  about  10,000  men.  region,  only  a  tract  about  20  m.  in  width  lyinc 

NENKIUS,  an  ancient   British  historian,  within  the  plain  which  stretches  southward 

mpposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  from  the  base  of  the  mountains.    There  are 

of  the  1th  century.    He  was  abbot  of  Bangor  several  summits  of  stupendous  height,  among 

in  Wales,  andauthorof  a  history  of  the  Britona  which  is  Mt  Everest  (29,002  feet),  the  high- 

from  the  arrival  of  Brutus  the  Trojan  to  A.  D.  est  known  mountain  in  the  world.   From  the 

855.    This  work  is  entitled  J3i$toria  Brit&num^  K.  boundary,  which  lies  within  the  limit  of 

or  Eulogium  Britannia,    The  best  edition  of  perpetual  snow,  the  elevations  gradually  sink 

it  is  that  of  Stevenson  (London,  1888).    An  mto  lower  and  lower  hills,  separated  by  fine 

English  translation  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gunn  has  valleys,  amon^  which  is  the  great  valley  of 

be^  republished  in  Bohn's  *^  Antiquarian  Li-  Kepaul,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital.    Itja 

brsry^^  (London,  1848).  about  9  m.  wide.  12  m.  long,  and  4,000  feet 

NEO-PLATONISTS.      See   AuiXANDBiAir  above  the  sea.    At  the  foot  of  these  hills  a  belt 

•  School.  of  forest  occurs,  running  £•  and  W.  throughout 

NEOPTOLEMUS.     I.  The  son  of  Achilles  the  length  of  the  country,  and  reaching  within 

and  Deidamia.    He  was  ori^ally  called  Fyr-  10  m.  of  the  S.  frontier.    It  is  succeeded  br 

rhns  from  his  red  hair.    When  it  was  prophe-  the  Terr»  (marsh)  or  Terreeana,  a  black,  level, 

Bed  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  humid,  malarious  region,  from  10  to  20  m.  broad, 

ttd  of  the  son  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  and  Dio-  skirting  the  frontier  of  the  Bengal  provinces 

medea  were  sent  to  bring  him  thither.  He  equal-  and  Oude,  and  covered  with  dense  Jungle.    The 

led  his  father  in  valor  and  cruelty,  and  at  Troy  geological  formation  of  the  hilly  tract  consists  of 

was  one  of  the  warriors  selected  to  be  conceal-  limestone,  homstone,  and  conglomerate.    Iron, 

ed  in  the  wooden  horse  that  was  introduced  lead,  and  copper  are  found ;  and  gold  and  silver 

into  the  devoted  city.    He  slew  Priam,  saori-  have  also  been  said  to  exist,  but  it  is  thought 

ficed  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  that  they  are  very  scarce  if  not  entirely  want* 

dashed  to  the  ground  from  the  summit  of  a  ing.    The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  remarkably  rich, 

tower  the  in£Emt  Astyanaz,  the  only  son  of  and  the  climate  and  productions  vary  with  the 

Hector.    Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector,  degrees  of  elevation.    The  bamboo,  rattan,  su- 

was  assigned  to  Neoptolemus,  and  bore  him  gar  cane,  pineapple,  and  various  tropical  fruita 

aereral  sons.    Traditions  differ  concerning  the  alternate  with  tne  oak,  pine,  barley,  millet,  &c. 

rabsequent  events  of  his  life,  but  most  of  them.  Much  land  is  cultivated  in  terraces,  great  atten- 

affinn  that  he  settled  in  Epirus,  and  that  he  tion  being  paid  to  its  irrigation.    Rice,  maize, 

was  murdered  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  buried  wheat,  cotton,  3  kinds  of  pulse,  and  tobacco 

and  wor^pped  as  a  god.    II.  An  officer  of  are  grown.    Rice  is  the  staple  food;  several 

Alexander  &e  Great,  who  first  distinguished  varieties  of  it  are  cultivated  in  cold  and  dry 

himself  at  the  siege  of  Gaza  in  882  B.  C.    On  places,  and  even  where  snow  falls.    Various 

the  division  of  the  provinces,  after  the  death  roots  and  herbs  form  a  considerable  part  of  the 

of  the  conqueror,  Armenia  was  assigned  to  sustenance  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.     The 

Keoptolemus.    When  the  Macedonian  generals  number  of  homed  cattle  la  not  great,  but  there 

took  up  arms  to  contend  for  the  empire  of  are  hu'ge  flocks  of  sheep,  some  of  great  size 

their  master,  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  fine  wool,  frx>m  whose  milk  the  Nepaulese 

with  Antipater  and  Craterus,  and  refused  to  make  cheese.    Horses  are  brought  from  Thibet, 

support  the  pretensions  of  Perdiccas;  where-  There  are  elephants  and  tigers,  though  not 

upon  Eumenes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  numerous,  black  bears  of  great  size,  hogs,  the 

the  latter,  defeated  him  and  compelled  him  to  hog  deer,  hares,  foxes,  and  jackals.    The  woods 

flee  from  his  province.    With  a  snuill  body  of  are  inhabited  by  great  numbers  of  peculiar 

cavalry  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Craterus,  birds,  and  the  rivers  have  abundance  of  fish, 

whom  he  perraaded  to  advance  against  Eume-  — ^The  inhabitants  consist  of  a  variety  of  races, 

aes,  by  whose  hand  Neoptolemus  fell  in  battle,  the  dominant  peo^e  being  the  Gorkhas,  a  tribe 

KEPAUL,  an  independent  kingdom  of  Hin-  of  Mongol  origin,  Hindoos  in  religion,  who  con- 

dostan,  bounded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  moun-  quered  the  country  about  the  close  of  the  18th 

tains,  which  separate  it  from  Thibet,  E.  by  the  century.    They  have  enlisted  in  laige  numbers 

British  district  of  Daijeeling  and  the  native  in  the  British  E.  I.  army,  and  their  services, 

state  of  Sikkim,  S.  by  &e  British  possessions,  particularly  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  have  caused 
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ihem  to  be  regarded  as  valaable  soldiers.  They  mandoo,  obliged  the  ri^ah  to  make  peace, 
are  faithfdl  and  coarageous,  though  not  very  and  a  treaty  was  signed  on  terms  very  favor^ 
capable  of  endurance.  (See  Gobkhas.)  Many  able  to  the  British  in  March,  1816.  The  recent 
Hindoos  fW>m  Ghitore  settled  in  Nepaul  at  the  history  of  2^epA^  ^^  ^^^  given  under  Juno 
time  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  and  some  of  Bahaboob.  Throughout  the  mutiny  of  1867 
them  have  preserved  their  blood  pure  to  the  the  Nepaulese  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
present  time,  while  others  have  intermarried  British,  and  a  commission  has  in  consequence 
with  Chinese  and  Tartars.  The  Hindoos  are  been  recently  appointed  by  the  latter  to  mark 
found  chiefly  in  the  W. ;  the  E.  is  populated  by  out  a  new  boundary  which  wiU  give  to  Nepaul 
aboriginal  tribes,  among  which  are  the  Ne-  a  considerable  addition  of  territory, 
wars,  Mi^ars,  Gurungs,  Jariyas,  Dhenwars,  NEPENTHE  (Gr.  vrj,  not,  and  ircy^or,  grief), 
Bhootias,  Mhai^ees,  and  Bhanras.  The  Newars,  a  soothing  drug  known  to  the  Egyptians,  from 
who  are  the  most  important  of  these,  are  an  in-  whom,  according  to  Homer,  Helen  learned  the 
dustrious  agricultural  and  conmiercial  people,  art  of  compounding  it.  According  to  Diodorus 
more  advanced  in  the  mechanical  arts  than  the  Siculus,  the  Theban  women  also  possessed  the 
mountain  tribes,  ingenious  and  peaceable,  ex-  secret  of  its  preparation, 
cessively  dirty,  of  middle  size  and  great  strength,  NEPHBIXE.  See  Jade. 
with  round  flat  faces,  small  eyes,  broad  noses,  NEPOMUCEN,  Jobk,  or  JohnofNepomugk, 
and  open  countenances.  They  are  Buddhists  to  the  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  bom  at  Nepo> 
a  certain  extent,  but  have  a  priesthood  of  their  muck  in  1820,  killed  May  16,  1888.  His  true 
own.  Most  of  their  arts  Appear  to  have  been  name  was  John  Welflin.  Having  entered  the 
hitroduced  from  Thibet.  Tne  women  are  al-  church,  he  was  made  canon  of  Prague  and  con- 
loired  to  change  their  husbands  as  often  as  they  fessor  to  the  queen,  and  was  offered  higher 
please.  Some  coarse  cotton  doth  is  made,  and  dignities,  which  he  modestly  declined.  King 
the  natives  work  very  well  in  iron,  copper,  and  Wenceslas,  suspecting  his  wife^s  fidelity,  en- 
brass,  and  are  good  carpenters,  though  they  deavored  to  force  him  to  reveal  her  oonfesdons, 
never  use  the  saw.  The  trade  of  the  country  and  on  his  refusal  caused  him  to  be  drowned 
is  not  of  much  importance,  being  injured  by  in  the  Moldau.  He  was  canonized  by  Pope 
numerous  government  monopolies.  A  consid-  Benedict  XIII.  in  1729.  He  is  greatly  honored 
erable  quantity  of  timber  is  floated  down  the  in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr,  and  invoked  as  a  pro- 
rivers,  and  finds  a  market  principally  at  Oal-  tector  against  slander. 

outta.  The  government  is  strictly  despotic ;  NEPOS,  GoRNsurs,  a  Roman  author,  prob- 
and the  whole  population  are  liable  to  military  ably  a  native  of  Verona  or  its  vicinity,  died  in 
service  in  times  of  public  danger,  though  not  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Nearly  all  his  works 
trained  to  arms.  There  is  a  standing  army  of  have  perished.  He  wrote  Chronica^  an  epitome 
about  86,000  men,  armed  and  disciplined,  in  of  universal  history ;  Exemploram  Ltbri,  a  col- 
some  measure,  after  the  -model  of  European  lection  of  remarkable  sayings  and  doings,  like 
troops.  They  are  very  brave,  and  have  the  that  of  Valerius  Maximus ;  De  Eistaricu^  and 
reputation  of  being  good  soldiers. — Of  the  his-  De  Viris  IlluMtrihus,  Two  of  the  lives  com- 
tory  of  Nepaul  little  is  known  until  the  invasion  prised  in  the  last  named  work,  those  of  Gato 
of  the  Gorkhas  (1768) ;  it  seems  never  to  have  and  Atticus,  are  extant.  The  well  known  J5r- 
been  subject  to  the  Moguls  or  any  other  great  ceUentium  Imperatorum  Vita,  first  printed  at 
Asiatic  conquerors.  A  war  in  which  it  became  Venice  in  1471,  and  long  ascribed  to  Mm\- 
involved  with  Thibet  in  1790  led  to  hostilities  lius  Probus,  is  now  considered  an  abridgment 
with  the  emperor  of  Ghina,  who,  regarding  by  him  of  the  work  of  0.  Nepos.  It  has 
himself  as  the  protector  of  the  lamas,  sent  an  passed  through  numberless  editions,  and  has 
army  of  70,000  men  against  the  Nepaulese  and  been  translated  into  most  European  languages, 
extorted  from  them  a  nominal  submission.  A  NEPTUNE  (ITeptttnvs),  the  principal  sea 
treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  the  divinity  of  the  Romans.  The  Latin  poets  iden- 
British  in  1792,  and  from  1802  to  1804  the  lat-  tified  him  in  aU  respects  with  the  Poseidon 
ter  had  a  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Gat-  of  the  Greeks.  He  was  a  son  of  Saturn  and 
mandoo.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  had  Rhea,  and  a  brother  of  Jupiter,  Pluto,  Geres, 
been  a  prey  to  intestine  feuds,  during  which  it  Vesta,  and  Juno.  Like  his  brothers  and  sis- 
is  remarkable  that  its  boundaries  were  enlarged  ters,  he  was  swallowed  by  his  father  as  soon 
on  aU  sides.  In  consequence  of  the  repeated  as  he  was  bom,  and  thrown  up  again ;  or  ac- 
encroachments  of  the  rafah  u|pon  the  East  India  cording  to  another  account,  his  mother  saved 
company's  territories,  the  British  made  war  in  his  life  by  hiding  him  among  a  flock  (tf  lambs, 
1814,  and  invaded  the  country  on  the  W.  fron-  and  offering  to  Saturn  a  young  horse  to  which 
tier,  where  their  troops  met  with  repeated  she  feigned  to  have  given  birth.  After  Jn- 
losses,  and  their  commander,  Gen.  GiUespie,  piter  had  overthrown  his  father,  the  empire 
was  slain.  In  the  following  year,  however,  of  the  sea  fell  by  lot  to  Neptune.  He  is 
the  campaign  under  Sir  David  Gchterlony  was  represented  as  being  of  equal  dignity  with 
attended  with  very  different  results.  The  vie-  his  brother  Jupiter,  but  of  inferior  p6wer, 
tory  of  Malowa,  the  capitulation  of  the  famous  though  he  sometimes  threatened  him,  dis- 
Nepaulese  commander  Ameer  Singh,  and  final-  puted  the  possession  ot  ^gina  with  him,  and 
ly  the  rapid  advance  of  the  victors  toward  Gat-  once  conspired  against  him«    Bib  palace  was 
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In  the  sea  near  EnboBa,  and  he  was  the  especial  merons  feet  has  2  tubercles,  2  bundles  of  biis- 
ruler  of  the  Mediterranean.  He  assisted  in  ties,  and  an  under  and  an  upper  cirrus;  the 
bofldlng  the  walls  of  Troy,  and,  being  revised  body  is  like  that  of  a  centipede,  with  many 
the  reward  promised  by  Laomedon,  ever  after  joints.  They  are  active,  crawling  and  swim- 
bore  an  implaoable  hatred  to  the  Trojans,  and  ming  with  facility ;  some  live  in  crevices  in 
in  the  war  against  Troy  sided  with  the  Greeks,  rocks  near  the  shore,  in  sponses,  corals,  desert* 
often  fighting  with  them,  caasing  the  earth  to  ed  shells  under  stones,  or  wnerever  they  can 
bumble,  and  encouraging  them  with  the  signs  find  a  shelter ;  others  burrow  in  mud  or  sand, 
of  his  divine  fiEivor.  He  had  power  over  the  occasionally  making  tubes  or  sheaths,  from 
doada  and  storms,  over  ships  and  mariners,  which  they  protrude  the  anterior  part  of  the 
and  over  all  other  sea  divinities ;  and  he  held  body,  and  into  which  they  retreat  quickly  when 
the  earth  in  his  watery  embrace.  For  a  long  alanned ;  some  of  the  tropical  species  are  very 
time  he  disputed  the  possession  of  Attica  and  large,  and  vividly  phosphorescent  at  night. 
Troezene  with  Minerva,  with  Sol  the  sovereign-  Their  food  consista  of  living  and  dead  anmial 
ty  of  Corinth,  with  Juno  that  of  Argolis,  with  substances,  such  as  marine  worms  and  soft- 
Bacchus  that  of  Naxos ;  and  at  one  time  bodied  invertebrates.  The  species  are  numer- 
Delphi  belonged  to  hinu  He  was  the  creator  one,  and  are  found  on  almost  all  coasts. — ^llie 
of  die  horse,  and  the  teacher  of  horsemanship,  sea  mice  (aphrodite^  linn.)  belong  to  the  same 
There  were  many  legends  about  him ;  with  order ;  the  body  is  broad  and  flat,  with  2  lon- 
Japiter  he  fought  against  Saturn  and  the  Ti-  gitodinal  rows  of  wide  membranous  scalea  cov* 
tsns;  he  crushed  the  centaurs  under  a  moun-  ering  the  back  and  concealing  the  branchis. 
tain  in  Leucosia ;  and  he  sought  the  hand  of  The  conunon  sea  mouse  (A,  actdeata^  Linn.)  ia 
Thetis,'  but  refused  it  through  fear  when  6  or  7  inches  long  and  2  broad,  with  the  back 
Themis  foretold  that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  covered  with  a  flax-like  substance  in  which  are 
be  greater  than  his  father.  The  wife  of  Kep-  mixed  spines  and  softer  bristles,  the  latter 
tone  was  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three  shining  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and 
children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Benthesicyme,  rivalling  in  beauty  the  lustre  of  the  humming 
beside  a  large  number  of  other  children  by  bird  or  the  sparkling  of  the  most  brilliant  gems, 
divine  and  mortal  women.  He  was  worshipped  NEREUS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  myth^ogy, 
in  Argolis,  in  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  in  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Terra,  and  the  father  of 
Ionia,  and  had  a  temple  in  Rome,  in  the  the  Nereids.  He  is  represented  as  the  wise  old 
Campus  Martins.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  man  of  the  sea.  His  peculiar  domain  was  the 
him  were  bulls,  bears,  rams,  and  bridled  Mediterranean  and  iEgsean.  He  was  believed 
horses,  and  horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  to  have  the  power  of  prophesying,  and  of  «>- 
in  his  honor.  He  had  many  surnames  in  allu-  pearing  to  mortals  in  many  shapes. — ^The  Ke- 
aon  to  his  various  attributes.  In  works  of  art  reids,  his  daughters,  50  in  number,  were  wor- 
lds emblems  are  the  trident,  a  spear  with  three  shipped  in  Greek  maritime  towns,  and  on  the 
points,  the  horse,  and  the  dolphin ;  and  he  is  isthmus  of  Corinth.  * 

portrayed  sometimes  in  a  state  of  calm,  some-  NERI,  Filippo  db',  commonly  called  in  Eng- 

times  in  agitation,  corresponding  to  the  differ-  lish  St.  Phiup  Neri,  a  saint  of  the  Roman 

ent  aspects  of  the  sea  over  which  he  presides.  Catholic  church,  bom  in  Florence  in  1615,  died 

NEPTUNE,  a  planet    See  Lsvbbrisb.  in  Rome  in  1595.    He  belonged  to  a  noble 

NERBUDDA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  family  of  Florence.    At  the  i^^e  of  10  he  went 

rises  about  lat.  22*^40'  K,  long.  81^  52' E.,  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  care 

nearly  2,500  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  of  the  poor,  was  ordained  priest,  and  founded 

and  aSter  a  course  of  600  m.,  generally  W.,  falls  a  confraternity  for   the   relief  of  destitute 

into  the  gulf  of  Cambay  in  lat.  2 1  ^  40'  K.,  long,  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  other  homeless  persons. 

73^  5'  E.    During  the  riuus  it  rises  in  some  In  1564,  in  concert  with  Baronius,  who  after- 

plaoes  To  feet  and  in  others  20  above  its  level  ward  became  cardinal,  and  a  number  of  other 

m  the  dry  season.    The  Nerbudda  has  no  tribu-  pious  friends,  he  established  the  congregation 

taries  worthy  of  notice.    There  are  extensive  of  priests  of  the  oratory,  for  mutual  improve- 

forests  on  its  banks;  and  in  the  district  of  Mai-  ment,  study,  preaching,  and  the  instruction  of 

wa  its  channel  is  worn  to  a  great  depth  through  youth,  and  became  its  first  superior.     The 

columnar  basalt    It  is  navigable  ror  boats  to  members  of  the  congregation  were  not  required 

Daree,  250  m.  from  its  month,  but  the  upper  to  take  vows,  their  founder  saying  that  the 

part  of  its  course  is  obstructed  by  nnmeroua  spirit  of  charity  should  be  their  only  bond  of 

laDids  and  falls.  union.    They  were  approved  by  Gregory  XHL 

NEREIDS,  the  name  of  the  sea  centipedes  in  1575,  and  soon  spread  over  Italy  and  other 

of  the  dorsibranchiate  order  of  annelids,  of  countries.    Filippo  continued  to  govern  them 

which  the  genus  nereis  (Cuv.)  is  one  of  the  best  until  1592,  when  he  resigned  in  favor  of  Ba- 

known  forms.    The  class  and  ordinal  characters  ronius.    St.  Filippo  de*  Neri  is  supposed  to 

are  given  under  Annelida.    Li  the  true  nereids  have  been  the  originator  of  the  musical  orato- 

the  tentacles  are  of  even  number ;  there  is  a  rio.    He  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XY.  in 

Angle  pair  of  Tn^iTillm  in  the  proboscis;  the  1622.    His  literary  remains  consist  of  his  let- 

branchiA  are  small  plates  in  which  a  network  ters,  a  few  poems,  and  Ricordi^  or  advice  to 

of  blood  vessels  is  disposed ;  each  of  the  nu-  youth.    (See  Pbixsts  ov  thb  Osatobt.) 
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ITEROy  a  Bonum  emperor,  bom  at  Antimn  wisely  asked  leave  to  retire.  Two  jears  after- 
on  the  coast  of  Latimn,  Dec.  15,  A.  D.  87,  died  ward  a  dreadfiil  conflagration  raged  in  Borne 
by  Ms  own  hand  in  d8.  He  was  the  son  for  8  days,  totally  destroying  8  of  the  14  dis- 
of  Oneins  Domitins  Ahenobarbns,  by  Agrip-  tricts  of  the  city,  and  leaving  only  a  few  half- 
pina,  the  sister  of  Caligula,  and  his  original  mined  houses  in  7  of  the  others.  Dion  Cassins 
name  was  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  and  Suetonius  relate  that  Nero  fired  it  himself^ 
When  he  was  18  years  of  age  his  mother  mar-  and  it  is  said  that,  as  he  watched  the  progress 
ried  her  uncle  the  emperor  Olaudius,  who  8  of  the  flames  from  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  he 
years  afterward  gave  lus  daughter  Octavia  to  amused  himself  with  playing  on  the  flute  the 
Kero  in  marriage,  and  formaUy  adopted  him  drama  of  the  destraction  of  Troy.  The  truth 
under  the  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Ccesar  Drusus  of  the  story  is  doubtful,  but  it  was  believed  at 
Germanicus.  Under  the  care  of  the  philosopher  the  time,  and  Nero  sought  to  transfer  the  odium 
Seneca  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  progress  of  the  conflagration  to  the  Christians,  many  of 
in  learning ;  for  though  he  was  weak,  indolent,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  were 
and  self-indulgent,  he  possessed  good  natural  covered  with  the  skins  ofwild  beasts  and  torn  to 
talents,  and  in  his  16th  year  delivered  an  ora-  pieces  by  dogs,  and  others  were  smeared  with 
tion  in  Greek  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  combustibles  and  burned  by  night  in  the  im- 
Slum  and  Bhodes.  In  54  the  murder  of  Glau-  perial  gardens,  while  the  emperor  drove  his 
dius  by  Agrippina  placed  him  on  the  imperial  chariot  by  the  light  of  the  flames.  The  tyrant 
throne,  his  mother  causing  the  emperor's  death  was  liberal  to  the  sufferers  by  the  conflagra- 
te be  kept  secret  xmtil  he  could  be  safely  pro-  tion,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  built  a 
cliumed  by  the  soldiers.  The  senate  and  the  much  flner  one  on  a  different  plan,  one  of  its 
provinces  at  once  submitted,  and  no  attempt  most  striking  features  being  a  vast  palace  for 
was  made  to  secure  the  purple  for  Claudius's  himself,  which  was  called  *' the  golden  house;" 
own  son  Britannicus,  who  was  8  or  4  years  but  he  defrayed  the  expense  by  robbery  and 
Nero's  junior.  The  first  5  years  of  the  young  extortion.  The  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
emperor's  reign,  known  as  the  quwqumniwnh  against  him  served  to  develop  his  ferocity.  C. 
Nerorm^  were  distinguished  for  clemency  and  Calpumius  Piso,  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  poet 
justice,  though  his  private  life  was  from  the  first  Lucan,  and  Seneca  were  put  to  death  for  com- 
extremely  licentious.  The  conduct  of  afiaira  plicity  in  it.  The  senate  was  induced  to  re- 
was  left  principally  to  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  ceive  the  intelligence  of  their  fate  as  the  news 
under  whose  influence  the  happiest  reforms  of  a  great  victory,  and  the  infamous  Tigellinus, 
were  introduced  into  the  state,  and  Nero  daily  the  emperor's  principal  instrament,  was  de- 
rose  in  popularity;  but  the  jealousy  of  Agrip-  creed  triumphal  honors.  Having  killed  Pop- 
pina,  who  found  herself  shut  out  from  power,  psea  by  a  kick  when  she  was  with  child,  Nero 
soon  overthrew  the  ascendency  of  Seneca,  now  proposed  to  marry  Antonia,  his  sister  by 
though  it  did  not  establish  her  own.  She  threat-  adoption,  and  on  her  refusal  ordered  her  to  be 
ened  to  disclose  the  circumstances  of  Claudius's  put  to  death.  He  then  bestowed  his  hand  upon 
death,  and  to  incite  the  legions  to  support  the  Statilia  Messalina,  whose  husband  Yestinus  he 
claims  of  Britannicus;  she  abused  Nero  with  had  assassinated  for  marrying  Messalina  after 
contemptuous  language,  and  upbraided  him  for  the  emperor  had  cohabited  with  her.  The  jurist 
his  disgraceful  amour  with  a  low-bom  woman  Longinus  was  exiled,  and  the  most  virtuous 
named  Acte.  Nero  replied  to  these  reproach-  citizens,  among  whom  were  Thrasea  Pietns  and 
es  by  causing  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  and  Barea  Soranus,  were  put  to  death.  In  the 
by  plunging  into  still  lower  depths  of  immo-  midst  of  these  executions,  Nero's  highest  am- 
rality.  In  company  with  other  dissolute  young  bition  seemed  to  be  to  excel  in  the  games  of 
men  he  roamed  through  the  city  by  night,  the  circus.  He  visited  Greece  to  display  his 
beating  and  robbing  passengers  and  breaMng  skill  as  a  musician  and  charioteer,  and  the 
into  houses.  One  of  his  boon  companions  was  Olympic  games  were  delayed  two  years  (from 
Otho,  who  was  afterward  for  a  few  months  65  to  67)  that  he  might  be  present  at  them, 
emperor.  PoppsBa,  the  beautiful  but  profligate  At  the  Isthmian  games  he  ordered  the  death 
wife  of  this  man,  was  at  last  the  cause  of  Agrip-  of  a  singer  whose  voice  overpowered  his  own. 
pina's  death.  Nero  had  become  enamored  He  returned  to  Bome  as  a  conqueror,  entering 
of  her,  and  sent  Otho  to  Lusitania  to  get  him  the  city  through  a  breach  in  the  wall,  riding  in 
out  of  the  way ;  but  Poppsa,  who  aspired  to  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  witii  a  musician  by  his 
share  the  imperial  throne,  encountered  in  side,  and  the  1,800  crowns  which  he  had  won 
Agrippina  an  enemy  who  thwarted  all  her  at  the  games  displayed  as  the  trophies  of  his 
plans.  Persuading  the  emperor  that  his  expedition.  He  had  already  appeared  upon  the 
mother  entertained  designs  upon  his  life,  she  stage  in  Bome  and  other  cities  of  Itfdy,  and 
finally  procured  an  order  for  her  assassination  chariot  racing,  music,  and  every  frivolous 
(A.  D.  59),  and  her  death  was  communicated  to  amusement  now  engrossed  his  time.  But  in 
the  senate  by  Seneca,  who  was  an  accomplice  in  the  meanwhile  a  formidable  insurrection  was 
the  crime.  This  was  followed  by  the  divorce  preparing.  It  broke  out  in  Gaul,  under  Julius 
of  Octavia,  who  was  soon'  afterward  put  to  vindex,  governor  of  Celtica,  who  raised  an 
death,  and  the  marriage  of  the  emperor  to  army  and  offered  the  purple  to  Galba,  then  gov- 
Poppasa.     In  62  Burrhus  died,  and  Seneca  emor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.    Galba  ao« 
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o^ytod  the  flattering  propoeilflmtthe  troops  of  sufferings.   The  working  of  the  lead  undsilyer 
Yindez  were  defeated  before  Yesontio  CBesan*  mines  was  stopped  in  1848;  the  ore  at  Ner^ 
qon),  and  their  general  was  killed.    There  is  tohinsk  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Biberia  con- 
Uttle  doubt  that  Galba  would  have  yielded,  but  tained,  according  to  offioisl  mvestigation,  O.T  oz. 
in  the  meanwhile  Nero,  who  had  relnctantly  of  silver  and  abont  168  lbs.  of  lead  to  the  ton. 
left  his  extravagances  in  Naples  to  assume  the  There  are  also  mines  of  tin,  cinnabar,  and  zinc 
coDsolahip  alone  at  the  capital,  was  deserted  bj  in  the  drde  of  Nertctunsk,  but  they  are  not 
the  pnstorian  guard,  condemned  to  death  1^  much  worked  on  account  of  their  remote  situa- 
the  senate,  and  forced  to  flee  to  the  house  of  one  tion  and  indifierent  character.    This  cirde  is 
of  his  creatnues  in  the  suburbs.    Here,  after  almost  the  only  one  of  Russian  Asia  in  wMch 
spending  in  an  agony  of  fear  and  irresolution  new   discoveries  of  gold   have   been   made 
tie  night  and  part  of  the  next  day,  he  com-  since  1846,  chiefly  among  the  affluents  of  the 
mitted  suicide,  and  died  in  the  presence  of  the  river  Shilka;  and  the  produce  rapidly  increas- 
soldiers  who  had  come  to  seize  him.  His  corpse  ed  from  that  time  until  1860,  but  has  since 
reodved  an  honorable  burial  from  his  ooncn-  been  decreashig.    The  gold  extracted  in  1866 
bine  Acte  and  two  of  his  nurses. — ^The  military  amounted  to  2,878  lbs.  6  oz.  6  dwt.,  and  the 
eveuts  of  Nero's  reign  were  upon  the  whole  silver  to  1,866  lbs.  11  oz.    The  report  of  1867 
^oriouB  to  the  Roman  arms.     In  Armenia,  mentions  no  yield  of  gold  at  all,  and  only  7  lbs. 
wMch  had  been  occupied  by  the  Parthians,  a  7  oz.  6  dwt.  of  silver.    The  yield  of  auriferous 
war  commenced  in  68,  and  was  terminated  in  sands  is  said  to  be  diminishing,  and  the  old 
60  by  Domitins  Oorbulo,  who  destroyed  Ar-  deposits  are  exhausted,  while  the  spirit  of  min- 
taxata,  the  capital,  and  captured  the  city  of  ing  enterprise  has  to  some  extent  subsided.  A 
Hgranooerta,  thus  rendering  the  Romans  mas-  small  village  (Nertchinskoi  Zavod)  has  sprung 
ters  of  the  whole  country.    Tiridates,  the  king  up  in  the  minmg  district,  which  contains  abont 
who  had  been  set  up  there  by  the  Parthians,  800  houses  for  the  use  of  the  mining  popula- 
sabseqnently  renewed  the  struggle,  and  after  tion.    Several  naphtha  baths  exist  in  the  circle 
temporary  successes  was  compeUed  to  submit  similar  to  those  m  Taurida. — ^Ifiddendorff,  of 
and  go  in  person  to  Rome  to  do  homage  for  the  Russian  academy,  on  his  tour  of  exploration 
his  kiDgdom.    Nero,  however,  soon  afterward  in  1846,  crossed  the  Ohinese  frontier  and  dis- 
oondemned  Oorbulo  to  death,  a  sentence  which  covered  that  the  Russian  government  errone- 
the  old  soldier  anticipated  by  suicide.    In  61  ously  regarded  the  Stanovoi  mountiuns  as  their 
a  great  rising  in  Britain  under  Boadicea  was  boundary  towiurd  China,  the  Ohinese  them- 
put  down  by  Suetonius  Paulinus.    A  revolt  selves  having  erected  boundary  posts  in  a  much 
also  broke  out  in  Jud»a,  and  Vespasian  was  more  southerly  direction,  and  among  the  left 
sent  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  history  of  this  war,  affluents  of  the  Amoor,  and  that  thus  a  great 
which  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Jem-  extent  of  territory  would  accrue  to  Russia  be- 
sslem  by  Titus,  belongs  rather  to  subsequent  side  the  outlet  into  the  Pacific.    Oapt.  Achte 
reig^  was  subsequently  employed  in  acting  upon  this 
NERO,  Olaudius.    See  OLATmius  Nbbo.  discovery  of  lOddendorff,  which  eventually  re- 
KERO,  Olautous  Drusits.    See  Dbvbus.  suited  in  the  acquintion  by  Russia  of  the  whole 
NERO,  OLATTDirrs  Tninnrs.    See  Olaubiub  left  bank  of  the  Amoor. 
TnnBnrs  Nbbo.  NERVA,  Mabcub  OoooEnrs,  the  18th  Roman 
NERO  OERMANTOUS,  TraBBms  Oi.Aunn7S  emperor,  bom  probably  in  !Namia,  Umbria, 
DsrsTTs.    See  OLAxmnrs  I.  A.  D.  82,  died  in  Rome,  Jan.  27,  08.    He  was 
NERTOHINSE,  the  capital  of  a  circle  of  its  twice  consul  Before  his  accsession  to  the  pur- 
own  name  in  Eastem  Siberia,  about  660  m.  E.  r^e,  in  71  with  Vespasian,  and  in  00  witdi 
by  K  from  Irkootsk ;  pop.  of  the  circle  about  I)om](ian.    On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
120,000,  and  of  the  town  6,000.    The  military  in  Sept.  96,  Nerva  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
post  of  Nertchinsk  commands  the  frontier  of  the  people   and  soldiers.     He   discontinued 
CfalDa.    The  circle  of  Nertchinsk  is  generally  Domitian's  prosecutions  for  treason,  disooun- 
moontainous,  but  the  town  is  situated  on  low  tenanced  inrormers,  permitted  exiles  to  return, 
ground,  and  is  often  subjected  to  inundation,  purchased  land  and  distributed  it  among  the 
hs  general  appearance  is  unattractive,  and  i>oor  plebeiims,  and  made  occasional  donations 
most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood.    It  con-  of  money  and  com.    By  suppressing  many  of 
tuns  several  churches  and  sdiools,  and  derives  the  public  shows  and  festivals,  and  cSminishing 
great  advantages  from  its  extensive  fur  trade,  the  expense  of  sudi  as  were  tolerated,  he  econ- 
—The  celebrated  Nertchinsk  government  mines  omized  the  revenue,  and  increased  the  resources 
are  situated  upward  of  100  m.  from  the  town,  of  his  empire.    In  the  second  year  of  his  reign 
in  the  Nertchinskoi  mountains.    More  than  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  at  the 
4:,000  persons  were  in  former  years  employed  head  of  which  was  a  descendant  of  the  triumvir 
in  the  mlver  mines  alone.    The  total  number  Orassus.    Its  existence  was  however  discovered 
of  the  convicts  sentenced  to  labor  in  the  mines  in  time ;  but  Nerva  having  sworn,  when  accept- 
or the  empire  in  1856  was  1,674,  a  portion  of  ing  office,  that  no  senator  should  suffer  death 
vhom  are  employed  in  working  the  gold  mines  under  his  rule,  the  leader  was  only  banished  to 
at  Nertchinsk,  where  their  condition  is  said  to  Tarentum  and  the  inferior  conspirators  were 
be  deplorable  and  attended  with  the  greatest  pardoned. 
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NERVAL,  GiBASD  db.     See  G£babd  db  radiata,  moUasoa,  artkulata,  and  vertebrata. 

Nbbtal.  We  will  briefly  examine  these  in  successioiL 

NERVn,  an  ancient  people,  who  were  re-  1.  Nervais  System  of  Badiata,    In  this  class 

garded  as  the  most  savage  of  the  tribes  of  Gal-  we  find  the  simplest  form  of  nervous  system, 

ua  Bdgioa.    They  had  their  capital  at  Bagacum  and  one  which  corresponds  with  the  simplicity 

(Bavai),  and  their  territory  bordered  on  the  of  the  physical  organization,  the  animal  being 

possessions  of  the  Atrebates,  Veromandui,  and  formed  by  a  series  of  similar  parts.    Thus  in 

AmbianL    It*  was  consequently  included   in  the  a«^eria«  or  5-rayed  star  fish  we  have  a  chain 

what  was  afterward  the  diocese  of  Cambrai,  of  5  ganglia  surrounding  the  central  mass,  or 

Gambrai  or  Oamaraoum  being  one  of  their  body  which  contains  the  mouth  and  digestive 

towns.    They  claimed  a  Germanic  origin,  but  cavity.    These  ganglia  are  united  to  eac^  other 

there  is  no  evidence  to  determine  whether  by  nervous  arcs  called  commissures,  and  each 

they  were  Germans  or  not.    Their  country  sends  into  the  ray  or  limb  opposite  to  which  it 

was  defended  against  cavalry  by  an  almost  im-  is  placed  nervous  prolongations.    2.  I^ervotu 

penetrable  quic&set  hedge,  which  Godsar  says  System  of  MoUu9ca.    In  these  animals  we  have 

a  man  could  not  see  through.    They  Joined  several  separate  and  distinct  organs,  such  as  a 

the  Belgian  confederacy  against  the  Romans,  digestive  apparatus,  a  liver,  gills,  ovaries  and 

and  under  Boduognatus  fought  a  great  battle  testicles,  the  male  and  female  function  coexist- 

with  OsBsar  on  tibe  banks  of  the  Sabis  or  Sambre  ing  in  the  same  animal ;  we  have  beside  a  mus- 

(57  B.  C.),  in  which  their  name  and  nation  cular  mantle  and  a  foot  or  organ  of  locomotion, 

were  nearly  destroyed.    Their  chief  men  were  The  necessities  of  this  physical  organization  are 

reduced  from  600  to  8,  and  their  army  from  met  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  Uie 

60,000  to  500.    Nevertheless,  in  54  B.  0.  they  nervous  system.    Thus  in  aplysia  there  is  an 

joined  with  the  Eburones  in  an  attack  on  the  anterior  or  cerebral  ganglion  resulting  from 

camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  who  had  his  winter  quarters  the  junction  of  two  above  the  oesophagus ;  this 

in  their  territory,  and  in  the  following  year  ganglion  represents  the  brain,  and  is  doubtless 

were  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  forced  connected  with  whatever  sensitive  or  volitional 

to  come  to  terms.  endowment  the  animal  possesses.    From  this 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  The  most  important  small  nerves  pass  to  form  the  pharyngeal 
and  remarkable  characteristic  that  distinguishes  ganglion,  which  supplies  innervation  to  the 
the  physical  organization  of  animals  from  that  digestive  apparatus ;  from  this  two  nerves  pass 
of  plants,  is  the  existence  in  the  former  of  a  backward  to  form  the  pedal  ganglion,  which 
peculiar  tissue  or  substance  called  nerve.  The  also  gives  nerves  to  supply  the  mantle ;  and  in 
special  endowment  of  this  substance  is  what  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  there  is  an  addi- 
termed  sensibility,  or  that  &culty  by  which  an  tional  ganglion,  called  the  branchial,  the  nerves 
animal  is  capable  of  receiving  impressions  fi-om  of  which  are  distributed  to  the  gills.  8.  Ifer- 
external  objects,  and  by  which  consequently  it  eous  System  of  Articulata,  Id.  this  class  we 
is  brought  into  relation  with  the  surrounding  observe  that  tbe  body  is  divided  into  a  certain 
world.  In  most  animals  this  tissue  is  so  dis-  number  of  similar  segments,  of  which  the  an- 
posed  as  to  form  a  distinct  and  complete  appa-  terior,  called  the  head,  presents  the  greatest 
ratus  called  the  nervous  system.  The  develop-  development.  The  nervous  system  in  this 
ment  of  this  system  is  always  in  direct  relation  class  corresponds  to  their  anatomical  structure. 
to  the  complexity  of  the  physical  organization  Thus  in  the  common  centipede  or  scolopendroj 
and  the  degree  of  physical  endowment.  In  the  nervous  system  consists  in  two  nervous 
the  lowest  forms  of  .animal  creation  the  exist-  cords  running  along  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
ence  of  nervous  matter  is  as  yet  undemonstrat-  animal,  and  presenting  opposite  to  each  articu- 
ed,  but  it  is  presumed  by  some  physiologists  lation  ganglionic  enliu'gements ;  these  ganglia 
that  it  exists  in  the  form  of  molecular  matter  send  off  lateral  prolongations,  which  unite  with 
diffused  through  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  each  other  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  body, 
tissue  out  of  which  the  nervous  system  is  con-  forming  a  series  of  circular  commissures.  At 
structed  presents  two  varieties,  described  by  the  head  there  is  a  ganglion  at  the  point  of 
anatomists  as  the  white  or  fibrous  matter,  and  junction  of  itie  lateral  prolongations  from  the 
the  gray,  cineritious,  or  vesicular  matter.  The  infra-cesophageal  ganglia,  called  the  supra- 
white  matter  is  developed  in  the  form  of  oesophageal  ganglion,  and  from  this  ring  or 
fibres  or  filaments,  bound  together  in  fasciculi  collar  arise  the  optic  nerves  and  the  other 
or  bundles,  which  constitute  what  are  called  nerves  that  are  distributed  about  the  head.  In 
nerves ;  their  function  is  intemuncial  or  con-  insects  we  find  a  somewhat  more  complicated 
ducting.  The  gray  matter  is  accumulated  in  arrangement  of  the  same  type  of  nervous  sys- 
niasses  caUed  centres  or  ganglia ;  their  office  tem,  and  one  which  presents  very  important 
is  dynamic,  originating  the  so  called  nervous  analogies  to  the  nervous  system  of  the  verte- 
force.  (For  a  more  particular  description  of  brata.  It  consists  in  a  ganglionic  nervous 
the  microscopical  anatomy  and  chemical  anal-  cord,  but  the  ganglia  are  arranged  so  as  to 
ysis  of  nerve  tissue,  see  BBAiir.>---Examining  correspond  with  the  anatomical  division  of  the 
the  nervous  system  in  its  comparative  develop-  animal  into  three  distinct  cavities,  the  head^ 
ment  in  the  animal  creation,  we  find  four  prin-  chest,  and  abdomen.  In  the  head  we  have  the 
dpal  types  exhibited  in  the  four  great  classes  ganglia  presiding  over  the  frinctions  of  special 
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MDse,  prehension,  and   mastication;   in  the 
chest  thoee  that  control  respiration  and  the 
locomotiYe  organs,  the  legs  and  wings ;  and  in 
the  abdomen  uiose  that  are  connected  with  the 
digestive  and  reproductive  ftmctions.    4.  Nw- 
f^itf  System  of  Vertebrata.    The  nenrons  sys- 
tem, as  we  find  it  developed  in  the  mamma- 
ha,  the  last  and  highest  class  of  the  vertebra- 
te consists  of  an  axis  of  nerve  matter,  called 
the  oerebro-spinal  axis,  which  is  enclosed  in 
the  cavities  of  tiie  cranium  and  spinal  canal. 
This  axis  is  constituted  of  ganglia  and  of  longi- 
todlnal  and  transverse  commissures,  and  gives 
off  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  orffans 
of  sensCy  sensation,  and  motion.    This  cerebro- 
^inal  axis,  however,  with  its  centres,  commis- 
sores,  and  nerves,  forms  but  one  portion  of  the 
nenrons  system  in  the  vertebrata,  that  which 
presides  over  the  purely  animal  functions  of 
locomotion,  respiration,  sensation,  and  intelli- 
gence.   A  separate  and  distinct  system,  called 
the  ganglionic  or  83rmpathetio,  controls  the  fbnc- 
tions  of  organic  or  vegetative  life ;  its  centres 
are  located  in  the  visceral  cavities  of  the  body ; 
titey  are  connected  with  each  other  by  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  commissures,  and  send 
filaments    to  all  the  viscera.    The   cerebro- 
spinal axis,  as  it  is  developed  in  man,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows.  The  principal  gan- 
^on  is  placed  at  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
axk,  and  is  called  the  brain  or  encephalon. 
This  is  enclosed  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
and  is  enveloped  by  three  membranes,  the 
dura  mater,  tne   arachnoid,  and  pia  mater. 
The  encephalon  Is  constituted  of  a  series  of 
ganglia  connected  with  each  other,  and  desig- 
nate counting  from  before  backward,  as :  1, 
the  olfactory  ffanglia ;  2,  the  cerebrum  or  hemi- 
spheres; 8,  the  coipora  striata;  4,  the  optic 
thalami;  6,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina ;   6, 
the  cerebellum ;  7,  the  ganglion  of  the  tuber  an- 
nulare ;  and  8,  the  ganglion  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata.   The  cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  pre- 
sent a  convoluted  surface ;  the  others  are  smooth 
snd  irr^nlarly  rounded.    The  superior  aspect 
of  the  brain  presents  a  deep  longitudinal  fissure, 
which  divides  the  cerebrum  into  two  lateral 
halves,  called  the  cerebral  hemispheres ;  these 
hemispheres,  however,  are  unitea  at  their  base 
bj  a  long  commissure,  designated  as  the  corpus 
eaQosum.    Upon  its  inferior  surface  each  hemi- 
sphere is  seen  to  be  divided  into  an  anterior, 
middle,  and  posterior  lobe.    The  remainder  of 
the  axis,  called  the  spinal  cord,  is  a  cylinder  of 
nerve  matter,  extending  through  the  entire 
length  of  the  vertebral  canal,  where  it  is  en- 
Teloped  by  prolongation  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain.     Upon  the  anterior  and  posterior 
sa>ects  of  this  ootd  are  two  longitudinal  fissures, 
which  indicate  the  two  lateral  halves  of  which 
this  organ  is  composed.    From  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  there  arise  44  pairs  of  nerves,  per- 
fectly symmetrical  in  their  courses  and  distri- 
ktion.    These  nerves  are  distinguished  as  cra- 
nial and  spinal.    The  cranial  nerves,  of  which 
ti^  are  12  pairs,  are  distributed  mainly  to 


the  organs  of  sense,  and  those  of  voice  and 
speech;  they  emer^  from  the  skull  by  the 
several  openings  at  its  base.  The  spinal  nerves, 
of  which  there  are  82  pairs,  arise  from  the  cord 
by  two  roots,  one  from  the  anterior,  and  the 
other  from  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord. 
They  escape  from  the  canal  through  the  inter- 
vertebral openings,  and  are  distributed  princi- 
pally to  the  voluntary  musdes  and  the  integ- 
uments of  the  neck,  body,  and  extremities. 
The  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  the  nervous  system 
of  animal  life,  as  it  is  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  sympathetic  system,  or  that  of  or- 
ganic life,  presents  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
several  classes  of  vertebrata  which  deserve  to 
be  briefly  mentioned.  As  we  descend  in  the  se- 
ries of  vertebrate  animals,  we  are  struck  with 
the  difference  in  the  relative  size  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow.  The 
annexed  table  will  show  tne  proportion  which 
tlie  one  bears  to  the  other  in  weight  in  the 
four  classes : 


Piaoes 

B«ptlUft... 
Aret , 


lAmprey, 
Triton.... 
Pigvon... 
Mouse. . . . 


100 
100 
100 
100 


TOO 
180 


The  following  table  shows  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  body  and  brain  in  the  same  classes : 

«- 

PMfOTtkeor 

brala     to      bodj. 

Pifloes 

Tsaannj 

100     :     148.600 

KeptllU 

Turtle. 

100     :     iM.fi0O 

At«6 

Plseon 

100     :        0.100 

Munmalia. 

Mouse 

100    :       &600 

This  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  brain  in  the 
lower  vertebrata  is  observed  chiefly  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres,  the  centres  of  instinct 
and  intelligence.  A  few  words  will  describe 
some  of  the  more  important  anatomical  differ- 
ences in  the  cerebro-spinal  axes  of  the  three 
lower  classes  of  vertebrata.  The  brain  of 
birds  presents  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  and 
'  is  composed  of  6  masses,  viz.,  beginning  ante- 
riorly, the  two  lateral  hemispheres,  the  optic 
tubercles,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. The  cerebellum  is  compressed  later- 
ally and  convoluted  transversely.  The  brain 
of  birds  has  in  common  with  reptiles  and  fishes 
certain  peculiarities  never  observed  in  the  brain 
of  mammalia.  They  are:  1,  the  absence  of 
the  corpus  callosum  or  broad  commissure  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres;  2,  the  separation 
of  the  optic  tubercles  with  the  hemispheres ; 
and  8,  the  existence  of  two  ventricles  in  the 
optic  tubercles.  In  reptiles,  as  in  birds,  the 
brain  is  without  convolutions.  The  optic  tu- 
bercles, however,  instead  of  being  smaUer,  are 
larger  than  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and 
plMcd  as  usual  behind  them.  The  cerebellum 
IS  behind  the  optic  tubercles,  and  is  generally 
small.  The  olfactory  nerves  are  apparentiy 
oontinuous  with  the  anterior  or  cerebral  gan* 
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gflia.  The  brain  of  fishes  is  composed  of  lobee  nerrons  centres  in  snch  close  prozimit7  to  mo- 
placed  one  behind  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  tor  nerves,  that  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  for- 
sort  of  knotted  cord.  The  optic  tubercles,  mer  will  react  upon  the  latter,'  and  produce 
called  also  tubereula  quadrigemina^  and  the  not  only  a  direct  sensation,  but  what  is  techni- 
cerebellum,  are  placed  behind  the  cerebral  cally  called  a  reflex  action.    This  property  of 

ganglia,  and  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  reflection  was  supposed  bj  Marshall  Hall  to  re- 
itter  than  in  reptUes.  The  spinal  cord  differs  Eide  in  special  nerves  which  possessed  botli  an 
essentially  in  the  diiferent  classes  of  vertebrota  incident  and  a  reflected  fibre,  or,  as  thej  are 
only  in  the  number  of  pairs  of  nerves  which  called,  an  afferent  sensitive  nerve  leading  to 
arise  from  it,  this  number  being  always  pro-  the  centre,  and  an  efferent  motor  nerve  coming 
portioned  to  that  of  the  vertebne. — Furtctians  from  the  centre ;  these  nerves  he  styled  excito- 
of  the  seteral pa/rU  of  the  Nenous  System.  The  motory.  Probably  the  minority  of  dl  the 
first  question  that  meets  us  in  this  inquiry  is :  nerves  in  the  body  are  compound  in  their  oon« 
What  are  the  vital  endowments  of  nerves  and  stitution ;  t.  «.,  they  are  formed  of  sensitive 
nervous  centres?  When  we  expose  and  irritate  and  motor  filaments  combined  in  the  same 
a  nerve  by  chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical  sheath,  or  fibrous  covering,  called  the  nenro- 
stimulus,  we  observe  no  visible  change  in  the  lemma.  There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
nerve  itself,  but  we  produce  indications  of  pain  the  structure  of  sensitive  and  motor  nerves, 
and  contraction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  The  difference  in  their  endowments  can  only 
nerve  is  distributed.  We  infer  therefore  from  be  ascribed,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
the  effects  of  l^e  irritation  that  it  has  produced  edge,  to  the  different  nature  of  their  central 
some  change  in  the  nerve,  or  excited  in  it  some  or  peripheral  connections.  It  is  a  remarkable 
vital  endowment.  This  change  has  been  com-  fact  that  whatever  part  of  a  sensitive  nerve  be 
pared  to  that  wrought  in  a  piece  of  malleable  irritated,  whether  it  be  the  centre,  the  middle, 
iron  by  the  galvanic  current ;  and  the  analogy  or  the  extremity,  the  same  sensation  will  be 
has  suggest^  the  term  polarity  or  polar  force,  produced.  There  are  many  familiar  illustra- 
as  appUcable  to  the  condition  produced  in  tions  of  this  fact.  For  years  after  ihe  ampnta- 
nerves  by  the  application  of  stunuli.  This  tion  of  limbs,  patients  will  experience  the  sen- 
property  of  nerves,  by  which  they  respond  to  sation  of  fingers  and  toes ;  and  when  the  trank 
external  irritation,  producing  pain  or  muscular  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  they  will  complain  of 
contraction,  is  called  irritability ;  and  one  of  pains  or  tingling  in  the  extremities.  Tne  same 
its  most  remarkable  characteristics  is  the  in-  law  applies  to  nerves  of  special  sense.  Ordi* 
stantaneousness  with  which  the  effect  follows  narily  their  peculiar  irritability  is  excited  by 
the  irritation.  This  irritability  or  nervous  stimuli  applied  to  the  periphery  or  ultimate 
force,  as  it  is  also  called,  con  be  excited  at  the  distribution  of  the  fibres;  but  occasionally,  in 
centres  and  extremities  as  well  as  in  the  course  consequence  of  disease,  we  have  these  special 
of  the  nerves.  The  effects  of  irritation  vary  sensations  caused  by  stimulation  applied  at  the 
considerably,  however,  in  different  parts  of  the  centre  or  origin  of  the  nerves.  Thus,  the  cir- 
nervous  system;  thus  there  are  certain  ganglia,  culation  in  the  brain  of  a  diseased  blood,  or 
as  for  example  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  which  the  existence  of  tumors  or  other  local  disease 
may  be  irritated  without  exciting  pain  or  mus-  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  centres  of  the  nerves 
cular  contraction.  Considerable  portions  of  of  special  sense,  gives  rise  to  optical  illusions, 
these  hemispheres  are  sometimes  removed  by  singular  noises,  disagreeable  odors,  &a  The 
accident  or  operation  without  producing  any  stimuli  that  excite  the  nervous  force  or  irrita- 
appreciable  effect ;  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  bility  are  of  two  kinds,  physical  and  mentaL 
these  ganglia  have  no  direct  connection  with  Physical  stimuli  embrace  all  external  excitants 
the  musclar  system,  and  are  not  sensitive.  *  of  whatever  nature— light,  heat,  sound,  odor. 
There  are  other  ganglia  and  nerves,  moreover,  and  every  variety  of  chemical,  mechanical,  and 
the  irritation  of  which  produces  effects  that  galvanic  irritant.  Mental  stiAuli  result  from 
are  entirely  peculiar  to  themselves.  Thus,  ir-  the  exercise  of  the  will  and  thought.  In  all 
ritation  of  the  optic  tubercles  or  nerves  causes  voluntary  movements  the  mind  is  the  direct 
the  sensation  of  light,  irritation  of  the  auditory  stimulus  of  the  motor  nerve ;  and  in  certain 
nerve  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  sound,  and  deranged  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  in 
irritation  of  the  olfactory  and  gustatory  nerves  hysteria,  the  mind  also  seems  to  affect  directly 
to  those  of  smell  and  taste.  This  difference  in  the  nerves  of  sensation  so  as  to  excite  pain, 
the  effects  produced  by  the  irritation  of  differ-  Motor  nerves  are  never  directiy  excited  by 
ent  nerves  is  the  basis  of  a  division  of  the  physical  stimuli.  The  latter  act  always  on 
nerves  into :  1,  motor  nerves,  or  those  in  which  motor  nerves  through  the  medium  of  sensitive 
irritation  produces  muscular  contraction ;  2,  nerves,  and,  as  before  stated,'  the  actions  so 
sensitive  jierves,  or  nerves  of  common  sensa-  produced  are  termed  reflex  actions.  The  most 
tion,  in  which  irritation  is  followed  by  an  remarkable  of  the  physical  stimuli,  and  the 
agreeable  or  painful  feeling,  according  to  the  one  most  analogous  in  its  effects  to  the  stimu* 
nature  or  degree  of  the  stimulation ;  and  8,  lus  of  the  will,  is  gsdvanism.  The  effect  of 
nerves  of  special  sense,  in  which  irritation  ex-  this  stimulus  is  muscular  contraction,  and  there 
cites  the  peculiar  sensations  of  light,  sound,  are  certain  peculiarities  in  its  mode  of  action 
taste,  &o.    Many  sensitive  nerves  arise  from  worthy  of  mention.    1.  If  tibe  current  is  made 
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to  oroifl  A  UBinn  at  rif^ht  angles  to  it,  no  effect  he  says,  "  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerree,  I 
IS  prodaced ;  bnt  if  it  be  made  to  pass  along  fonnd  that  I  could  cat  across  the  posterior  fks- 
the  fibre,  for  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  ciculnsof  nerves,  which  took  its  origin  from  the 
inch,  it  will  excite  more  or  less  violent  con-  posteriorportionof  the  spinal  marrow,  without 
traction  of  the  muscles  to  which  the  nerve  convulsingthemasclesof  the  back;  but  that  on 
is  distributed.  2.  These  contractions  occur  at  touching  the  anterior  fisisciculus  with  the  point 
the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  the  cur-  of  the  knife,  the  tnusdes  of  the  back  were  im- 
rent,  and  not  while  it  is  paasmg.  8.  When  mediately  convulsed."  These  experiments  have 
the  current  is  made  to  pass  from  tne  centre  to-  been  repeated  by  numerous  observers,  and  the 
ward  the  periphery,  it  is  called  the  direct  cur-  conclusion  is  established  that  the  anterior  root 
rent ;  when  from  the  periphery  toward  the  of  each  spinal  nerve  is  motor  and  the  posterior 
centre,  the  inverse  current ;  and  it  is  observed  sensitive.  (For  a  description  of  the  functions  of 
that  contractions  ooour  at  the  moment  of  mak-  the  encephalic  nervous  centres  and  the  cranial 
ing  the  direct  current,  and  at  that  of  break-  nerves,  see  Bradt.) — Funetioiu  of  the  Spinal 
ing  the  reverse.  4.  Continuance  of  the  direct  Cord.  The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  anterior 
corrent  exhausts  the  power  of  the  nerve,  but  and  two  posterior  columns  made  up  of  longi- 
the  reversal  of  the  current  will  restore  it;  tudinal  nerve  fibres.  Each  pair,  of  columns  en- 
hence  the  value  of  the  inteirupted  current,  ob-  closes  a  crescentic  mass  of  gray  vesicular  nerve 
tained  from  the  electro-magnetio  machines,  as  matter.  Some  of  the  fibres  originate  from  the 
a  remedial  agent — Nature  qf  Nerwnu  Fbree,  gray  matter  within  the  cord,  wnile  odiers  ex- 
We  can  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  nervous  force  tend  through  the  entire  length  of  the  cord  and 
only  by  its  effects.  The  muscular  contraction  are  connected  with  the  brain.  The  discovery 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  is  due  to  the  of  the  separate  function  of  the  roots  of  the 
development  of  a  peculiar  vital  force  in  the  spinal  nerves  was  the  first  step  in  unravelling 
nerve  straoture,  which  is  unlike  any  of  the  tne  important  offices  of  the  spinal  cord.  Ex- 
known  physical  forces.  It  bears  certain  analo-  periments  on  living  animals  have  established 
gies  to  electricity,  and  by  some  authors  has  the  following  points  in  its  physiology :  1.  That 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  it.  The  rea-  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
sons  for  this  supposition  are:  1,  the  identity  correspond  in  their  function  to  the  anterior 
of  their  effects  on  muscular  fibre ;  2,  the  rapid-  and  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  for 
itj  of  their  action  without  producing  any  ap-  when  the  anterior  column  is  divided,  the  power 
preciable  effect  on  the  parts  between  the  point  of  voluntary  motion  is  lost  in  the  parts  below 
of  irritation  and  the  point  affected ;  8,  the  ex-  the  point  of  division,  but  sensation  remains ;  and 
treme  sensibility  of  nerve  to  the  electric  cur-  when  the  posterior  column  is  divided,  the  an- 
rent ;  and  4,  the  phenomena  of  electrical  fishes,  terior  remaining  intact,  sensation  is  lost  below 
None  of  these  reasons  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  poii^  of  division,  but  voluntary  motion  re- 
the  identity  of  the  nervous  and  electrical  forces,  mains  perfect.  2.  When  the  anterior  and  pos- 
while  the  experiments  of  Longet,  Matteucci,  terior  columns  are  both  divided,  it  is  found 
Prevost,  Dumaa,  and  others,  showing  that  the  that  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  anterior 
most  delicate  tests  can  detect  no  galvanic  cur-  column  attached  to  the  brain  produces  no 
rent  in  the  nerves,  and  that  they  are  inferior  effect,  while  irritation  of  the  lower  segment 
to  some  other  substances  as  conductors,  prove  causes  convulsive  action,  showing  that  in  the 
oonclusively  that  they  are  essentially  distinct  anterior  column  the  nervous  force  travels  from 
and  Afferent  forces.  With  regard  to  the  in-  within  outward  and  not  from  without  inward, 
dilutable  electrical  phenomena  that  are  ob-  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the 
served  in  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus,  it  is  well  posterior  column  attached  to  the  brain  is  irri- 
ascertained  that  they  depend  on  the  existence  tated,  pain  is  produced,  while  irritation  of  the 
in  these  animals  of  a  special  organ  which  gen-  portion  below  the  division  causes  no  pain, 
erates  electricity;  The  function  of  nerves,  as  showing  that  in  the  posterior  column  the  ner- 
has  been  remarked,  is  intemuncial.  They  vous  force  travels  from  without  inward  and 
possess  only  limited  ci^>acity  for  the  develop-  not  from  within  outward.  8.  The  motor 
ment  of  nervous  force.  Their  office  seems  to  nerves  derived  from  the  right  side  of  the  body 
be  to  conduct  sensations  from  the  periphery  to  enter  the  right  anterior  column,  and  pass  up 
the  centre,  and  impulses  from  the  centre  to  the  the  cord  on  the  same  side  until  i^ej  reach  the 
periphery.  Their  connection  with  a  centre  is  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  cross  over  to 
essential  for  the  exercise  of  mental  stimulus  or  the  left  side ;  the  same  course  is  followed  by  the 
the  appreciation  of  external  impressions.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  opposite  side,  which  pass 
determination  of  the  sensitive  or  motor  char-  up  the  left  anterior  column  till  they  reach  the 
acter  of  a  nerve  is  effected  by  direct  experi-  medulla,  when  they  cross  to  the  right  side, 
ment  on  living  animals,  and  by  the  effects  of  This  crossing  of  the  motor  nerves  in  the  an- 
disease  or  injury  of  the  nerves.  The  function  terior  columns  of  the  medulla  is  termed  decus- 
of  Uie  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  supply  sation.  The  oonsequence  of  this  arrtingement 
the  larger  part  of  the  body,  was  discovered  in  is,  that  when  any  iivjnry  is  infiicted  on  the 
1811  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  He  experimented  right  half  of  the  anterior  column  below  the 
<m  young  rabbits  by  removing  the  posterior  medulla,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  same  side ;  but 
wall  of  the  spinal  column.    ^*0n  laying  bare,"  when  the  iivjury  is  above  the  point  at  which 
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deoBssation  oommenoeB,  the  paralysb  will  be  and  sides  of  the  vertebral  cohmu?.  from  its 
on  the  opposite  side.  4.  Becent  experiments  anterior  to  its  posterior  extremity.  There  are 
by  Dr.  Brown-S^nard  show  that  there  is  a  4  symmetrical  pairs  of  gang^a  in  the  head,  8 
crossed  action  in  the  sensitive  as  well  as  in  the  pairs  in  the  neck,  10  pairs  in  the  chest,  an  ir- 
motor  fibres  of  the  cord.  The  decnssation  of  regular  aggregation  of  ganglia  in  the  abdomen 
the  sensitive  fibres,  however,  exists  through  called  the  semilunar  gangUon,  and  6  pairs  in 
the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  the  pelvis.  These  ganglia  are  all  connected 
not  in  the  medulla  alone,  as  in  the  anterior  with  each  other  by  transverse  and  longitudi- 
columns.  The  effect  of  this  is  shown  where  nal  commissural  fibres,  and  they  send  off  some 
one  half  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  filaments  to  join  nerves  from  tiie  cerebro-spi- 
cord  of  a  dog  is  divided;  sensation  remains  on  nal  system,  and  others  to  be  distributed  to  all 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  but  is  lost  the  viscera  which  are  concerned  in  the  mainte- 
on  the  opposite  side. — Reflex  Action  of  the  Sjpi-  nance  of  organic  or  purely  vegetative  life.  The 
nal  Cora.  Thus  far  the  spinal  cord  has  been  state  of  knowledge  concerning  tlie  special  prop- 
considered  as  a  bundle  of  sensitive  and  motor  erties  and  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system 
nerves  connecting  the  brain  with  the  muscles  of  nerves  is  less  advanced  than  that  which 
and  periphery  of  the  body ;  but  we  find  that  relates  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  The  rea- 
the  central  portion  of  the  cord  contains  a  con-  sons  for  this  imperfect  knowledge  are,  the 
siderable  amount  of  gray  matter,  and  that  it  difficulties  of  experimenting  on  this  system 
possesses  in  consequence  the  capacity  of  a  from  the  peculiarities  of  its  situation,  and  the 
nervous  centre.  When  a  frog  has  been  decap-  very  complex  connections  of  the  sympathetic 
itated,  sensation  and  volition  are  of  course  de-  and  cerebro-spinal  systems. — ^For  further  in- 
Btroyed,  the  communication  between  the  body  formation  on  this  subject,  reference  may  be 
and  tiie  centres  in  which  those  powers  reside  made  to  the  following  works :  Longet,  Anato- 
being  cut  off;  but  it  will  be  found,  neverthe-  tnie  et  phytiologie  du  9ysUme  nerteux  (1842); 
less,  that  irritation  of  either  lower  or  upper  Hayo  "  On  the  Nervous  System"  (1842)  ;  Car- 
extremity  will  be  followed  by  contraction  on  penter^s  ^^  Principles  of  Human  Physiology'* 
the  corresponding  side ;  and  when  the  irrita-  (1846 ;  6th  ed.,  1855) ;  "  Cydopiedia  of  Anat- 
tion  is  excessive,  contractions  will  occur  in  all  omy  and  Physiology  ;*'  Todd  and  Bowman, 
the  limbs.  These  phenomena,  which  are  due  *^  Physiological  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
to  the  action  of  the  cord  as  a  nervous  centre,  Man"  (1850);  Dalton's  **  Treatise  on  Human 
are  not  unfrequently  observed  as  a  consequence  Physiology"  (New  York,  1 859). — ^Nsbvous  Dis- 
of  disease  or  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.  When-  bases  are  properly  divided  into  the  functional 
ever  communication  is  cut  off  between  any  and  structural  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
portion  of  the  cord  and  the  brain  by  disease.  The  functional  diseases  are  those  in  which  there 
such  as  softening,  or  by  fracture  of  the  spine,  is  no  morbid  change  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  struc- 
sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  are  lost  in  tnres  to  account  for  the  symptoms;  Hiey  mani- 
the  parts  below  the  point  of  disease  or  injury ;  fest  themselves  by  irregular,  depressed,  or  ex- 
but  involuntary  and  uncontrollable  contractions  alted  conditions  of  the  processes  and  peculiar 
occur  in  response  to  any  irritation  applied  to  functionsofthenervoussystem,  viz.,  sense,  sen- 
the  surface,  such  as  tickling  of  the  soles  of  the  sation,  and  motion.  They  may  be  enumerated 
feet,  a  draft  of  air,  or  the  application  of  the  as  follows:  1.  The  numerous  varieties  of  neural- 
galvanic  current.  For  the  production  of  these  gia  which  are  independent  of  disease  of  the 
refiex  phenomena  it  is  necessary :  1,  that  the  nerves  or  their  centres.  (See  Nsubaloia.)  2. 
cord  be  in  a  state  of  integrity ;  and  2,  that  the  The  various  forms  of  insanity,  as  delirium, 
continuity  of  the  spinal  nerves  be  unbroken,  monomania,  dementia,  and  general  paralysis, 
If  the  cord  be  broken  up  in  the  frog  by  the  pas-  where  no  morbid  change  occurs  in  the  brain  to 
sage  of  a  needle  through  the  canal,  irritation  of  account  for  the  symptoms.  8.  The  protean 
the  extremities  will  produce  no  effect ;  and  if  nervous  phenomena,  neuralgia,  paralysis  of  sen- 
the  sciatic  nerve,  for  example,  be  divided,  the  sation  and  motion,  convulsions,  and  the  various 
cord  remaining  perfect,  no  contraction  can  be  exhibitions  of  mental  and  moral  perversity, 
produced  on  the  side  of  the  division.  It  is  in-  constituting  the  disease  known  as  hysteria, 
ferred  then  from  direct  experiments  and  from  4.  Delirium  tremens,  that  derangement  of  the 
the  evidence  furnished  by  disease  that  the  nervous  functions,  manifested  by  optical  iUu- 
spinal  cord  is  a  nervous  centre,  which  supplies  sions,  hallucinations,  mania,  and  muscular  trem- 
innervation  to  the  muscular  and  cutaneous  sys-  bling,  which  arises  from  exhaustion  of  the  ner- 
tems  through  the  medium  of  sensitive  and  vouspower  produced  by  prolonged  stimulation 
motor  filaments ;  the  sensitive  filaments  con-  by  alcohol.  5.  Ohorea  or  St.  Y itus^s  dance, 
veying  impressions  fh>m  the  surface  to  the  an  affection  occurring  generally  in  young  girls 
centre,  and  the  motor  filaments  transmitting  between  the '  period  of  dentition  and  puberty, 
impulses  from  the  centre  to  the  surface. — 8ym-  and  consisting  in  irregular  contractionB  of  the 
pathetvf  or  Ganglionie  System.  This  system,  voluntary  muscles.  This  disease  has  been 
which  is  sometimes  callea  the  nervous  system  graphically  termed  ^'  insanity  of  the  muscles." 
of  organic  life,  consists  in  a  double  chain  of  6.  The  convulsions  and  paralyses  that  occur  in 
nervous  ganglia  occupying  the  visceral  cavities  infancy  and  childhood  from  the  irritation  of 
of  the  body,  and  extending  along  the  front  teething  or  from  gastric  and  intestinal  derange- 
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ments.  7.  TetanuB  or  looked-Jaw,  a  rigid  weakened  tbrotigb  a  fatty  dep<>8itfii  their  waOs, 
spasm  of  the  voluntarj  muscles  arising  flrom  so  that  under  the  influence  of  unusual  pressure 
an  exalted  state  of  the  reflex  fhnction  of  the  they  rupture  and  give  exit  to  blood,  which  es- 
Bpinal  cord,  sometimes  spontaneous,  but  more  capes  of  course  into  the  substance  of  the  brain ; 
often  the  result  of  lacerated  wounds.  Hydro-  this  constitutes  what  is  termed  cerebral  hsDm- 
phobia  naay  be  included  under  this  head,  inas-  orrhage  or  apoplexy  with  extravasation.  The 
mnch  as  no  traces  of  organic  change  are  dis-  consequences  that  follow  hsmorrhage  into  the 
coverable  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  to  ac-  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  vary  ac- 
count for  its  phenomena.  8.  The  rare  and  cording  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the 
curious  derangements  known  as  catalepsy  and  hemorrhage.  It  may  prove  instantaneously 
ecstasy.  (See  Catalepsy.) — Structural  diseases  fatal,  where  the  dot  ruptures  or  presses  upon 
of  the  nervous  system,  or  those  in  which  the  the  centres  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  or  it  may 
nervous  symptoms  arise  from  some  morbid  cause  paralysis  of  sense,  sensation,  and  motion, 
change  or  lesion  in  the  nerve  structures,  may  more  or  less  completely,  through  disintegra- 
be  divided  into :  1,  diseases  of  the  brain  and  tion  of  the  structure  or  pressure  upon  the  cen- 
spinal  cord  and  their  coverings  or  mem-  tres  that  preside  over  these  functions.  The 
branes ;  and  2,  diseases  of  the  nerves.  The  term  hemiplegia  is  used  to  indicate  the  loss  of 
bnun  and  spinal  cord  are  subject  to  diseases  sensation  and  motion  in  one  lateral  half  of  the 
affecting  their  membranes,  their  substance,  and  body,  and  the  term  paraplegia  to  indicate  the 
their  blood  vessels.  The  diseases  of  the  mem-  same  paralysis  in  the  lower  half  of  the  body. — 
branes  are  principally  inflammatory.  The  dura  Diseases  of  the  nerves  themselves  are  not  nu- 
mater  is  not  often  inflamed  except  as  a  conse-  meroos.  (See  Neuralgia.)  Epilepsy,  which 
quence  of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  of  iigury,  such  is  sometimes  a  purely  fVmctional  disease  of  the 
as  severe  contusion  or  fracture  of  the  skull,  nervous  system,  and  sometimes  organic  in  its 
The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  are  not  unfre-  origin,  is  described  under  its  own  head, 
quently  the  seat  of  inflammation.  Thisinflam-  NESHOBA,  or  Nashoba,  an  E.  co.  of  Miss., 
mation  is  termed  arachnitis,  meningitis  of  the  intersected  by  Pearl  river  and  drained  by  its 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  in  common  language  branches ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  I860, 
inflammation  of  the  brain  or  brain  fever.  It  4,728,  of  whom  1,885  were  slaves.  Much  of 
occurs  sometimes  spontaneously,  when  it  is  the  land  is  uncultivated.  The  productions  in 
termed  primary;  and  sometimes  as  the  result  of  1850  were  158,285  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
previous  or  coexisting  disease,  such  as  typhus  55,696  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  1,422  bales  of 
and  typhoid  fever  and  Bright^s  disease  of  the  cotton.  There  were  5  flour  mills,  8  saw  mills, 
kidney,  when  it  is  called  secondary.  The  in-  8  tanneries,  6  churches,  and  109  pupils  at- 
flammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  tending  public  schools.  Capital,  Philadelphia, 
conamon  among  scrofulous  children,  called  NESSELRODE,  Kabl  Robert  vov,  count,  a 
acute  hydrocephalus  or  water  on  the  brain,  is  Russian  diplomatist,  bom  on  board  a  Russian 
secondary  to  the  deposit  in  the  pia  mater  of  frigate  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  Dec.  14, 1780,  and 
tubercles.  The  substance  of  the  brain  or  spinal  baptized  in  the  Protestant  faith  on  board  an 
cord  is  sometimes,  though  rarely,  the  seat  of  Ei^lish  ship.  He  is  descended  from  a  noble 
inflammation  that  terminates  in  abscess.  The  Grerman  famOy,  long  settled  in  the  provinces  of 
substance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  occasion-  the  Lower  Rhine,  who  were  made  at  the  be- 
ally  undergoes  changes  in  its  consistence.  Very  ginning  of  the  18th  century  counts  of  the  em- 
rarely  it  becomes  hardened,  probably  in  con-  pire.  A  younger  branch  became  also  magnates 
sequence  of  chronic  inflammation ;  frequently  of  Hungary,  and  removed  to  Russia  under  the 
it  becomes  softened,  a  change  technically  reign  of  the  empress  Anne.  The  grandfather  of 
called  ramcUissement  or  softening.  Patholo-  the  present  count  was  employed  m  the  Russian 
gists  distinguish  two  kinds  of  softening,  the  diplomatic  service,  and  his  father,  Oount  Max 
red  and  the  white ;  the  red  is  regarded  as  the  (bom  1724,  died  1810),  negotiated  the  marriage 
consequence  of  inflammation,  and  the  white  as  of  Paul  with  the  niece  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
the  result  of  a  defective  nutrition  arifflug  either  eigoyed  the  confidence  of  Catharine  II.,  who 
from  an  insufficient  supply  or  a  poor  quality  employed  him  in  many  diplomatic  missions, 
of  the  blood,  or  from  disease  of  the  vessels.  He  married  at  an  advanced  age  Mile.  Gk>ntardof 
The  brain  is  also  occasionally  the  seat  of  tu-  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  who  followed  hei*  hus- 
mors ;  these  are  sometimes  fibrous  and  grow  band  in  his  embassy  to  Portugal,  and  on  her 
from  the  membranes,  sometimes  they  are  made  journey  thither  gave  birth  to  the  present  count, 
up  of  watery  cysts  which  contain  entozoa,  and  who  received  an  excellent  education,  began  hia 
sometimes  they  are  constituted  of  deposits  of  career  in  the  military  service,  but  early  became 
tubercular  or  cancerous  matter.  The  blood  attadi6  to  the  various  embassies  of  his  father, 
vessels  of  the  brain  are  also  subject  to  diseased  Subsequently  he  served  in  that  capacity  under 
conditions.  Sometimes  the  blood  becomes  M.  Markoff  in  Paris ;  on  the  ruptnre  between 
stagnant  in  them  and  overloads  theln,  causing  Russia  and  France  after  the  execution  of  the 
wluit  is  called  congestion  of  the  brain ;  when  duke  d^Enghien,  he  was  transferred  to  the  lega- 
this  is  sufficient  to  produce  loss  of  conscious-  tion  at  the  Hague  under  Prince  Dolgoruki ;  and 
ness,  sensation,  and  motion,  it  constitutes  sim-  on  that  ambassador's  departure,  he  renuun- 
^i^oplexy.    Sometimea^e  blood  vessels  are  ed  there  as  charg6  d'afEJEorea  (1805-'6)  until 
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the  accession  of  Louis  Bonaparte  led  to  his  leon  m.  and  his  allies.  At  the  oongress  of 
withdrawal  He  r^oined  the  emhassy  in  Paris  Vienna,  Nesselrode,  Mettemich,  and  Timeyrand 
with  the  rank  of  councillor  of  legation  in  1807,  were  the  leading  spirits ;  and  iN^esselrode  was 
and  succeeded  in  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  first  to  assume  for  Bussia  that  attitude  of 
his  chief,  Count  Tolstoi,  whose  excessive  hatred  superioritj  which,  combined  witih  a  tone  of 
of  the  French  made  him  unpopular  at  the  court  courteous  and  bland  moderation  in  oommuni- 
of  Napoleon.  Nesselrode,  who  had  the  man-  eating  with  other  nations,  has  since  given  to 
ners  of  a  man  of  the  world  and  great  tact  as  a  Bussian  state  craft  a  distinguished  position  in 
diplomatist,  gained  the  favor  of  the  emperor  the  diplomatic  world.  SympathiziHg  most  with 
Alexander,  particularly  by  the  brilliant  style  Austria,  on  account  of  her  absolutist  tenden- 
of  his  diplomatic  compositions  (which  how-  cies,  he  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
ever  were  drawn  up  by  his  secretary,  the  son  tain  intimate  relations  with  Prussia,  and  also 
of  Madame  de  f[rtldener),  and  received  an  -showed  great  moderation  toward  France,  effec- 
appointment  in  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  tually  opposing  at  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
in St.  Petersburg.  Although  his  femiily  had  pelle  Great  Britain^s  desire  of  prolonging  the 
been  naturalized  in  Russia  for  several  genera-  occupation  of  France  by  foreign  garrisons,  and 
tions,  they  were  unconnected  with  any  of  the  exerting  himself  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  the 
high  Bussian  families.  Count  Nesselrode  mar-  enormous  fines  imposed  upon  her  after  the  bat- 
ried,  however,  the  daughter  of  the  finance  min-  tie  of  Waterloo.  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  minis- 
ister,  the  future  Count  Gurieff ;  she  was  neither  ter  Bichelieu  showed  their  gratitude  to  Nessel- 
young  nor  attractive,  but  had  been  maid  of  rode  and  his  colleague  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and 
honor  to  the  empress  dowager,  and  was  more-  immense  amounts  of  money  passed  into  the 
over  understood  to  possess  considerable  finan-  hands  of  both.  The  great  wealth  secured  by 
cial  ability.  At  the  height  of  her  husband^s  him  on  that  and  other  occasions,  makes  him 
career,  the  countess  was  in  partnership  with  one  now  one  of  the  richest  men  of  Europe.  He  is 
of  the  first  commercial  firms  of  St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep  graziers  in  Bus- 
called  the  ^*  Dutch  house"  or  maiion  HoUan-  sia,  his  fiocks  amounting  to  upward  of  150,000, 
daite^  which,  sheltered  by  the  illustrious  part-  and  his  personal  property  is  said  to  be  almost 
ner,  derived  large  profits  from  smuggling.  Ab  fabulous.  Though  respected  on  account  of  his 
councillor  of  the  cabinet  he  was  frequently  great  ability,  the  prosaic  tenor  of  his  mind  was 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  empe-  not  congenial  to  the  poetical  and  mystical  dis- 
ror,  who  learned  to  appreciate  his  knowledge  position  of  Alexander,  who  regarded  the  holy 
of  international  law  and  of  European  afiairs.  alliance  as  a  bond  of  religion,  while  Nesselrode 
At  the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  disguise  his  looked  upon  it  merely  as  a  political  power. 
superiority  under  an  appearance  of  modesty.  While  preserving  the  first  place  in  the  foreign 
and  to  make  the  ideas  which  originated  from  ministry,  he  was  to  some  extent  supplanted  for 
his  own  mind  appear  to  proceed  from  the  some  time  in  the  emperor's  confidence  by 
emperor.  The  favorable  impression  which  Count  Capo  dlstria,  who  was  appointed  as 
he  thus  produced,  and  the  infiuence  of  the  his  colleague,  and  who  would  probably  have 
empress  dowager  and  of  his  wife,  led  to  his  undermined  nis  infiuence  more  permanently 
being  intrusted  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  revolution, 
afiairs  en  second  after  the  rupture  with  Na-  which  led  to  his  withdrawal  and  left  Kes- 
poleon  in  1812,  although  he  was  then  only  selrode  sole  master  of  the  foreign  oflSoe. 
82  years  old.  At  first  invested  only  with  the  The  revolutionary  movements  which  at  the 
title  of  secretary  of  state,  he  actually  began  same  period  agitated  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
from  that  time  to  control  the  relations  of  Bussia  caused  Nesselrode  and  Mettemicli  to  adopt  the 
with  foreign  countries.  His  inmiediate  chief,  most  stringent  policy,  which  had  reached  its 
Count  Bi^umofiski,  together  with  Kutusofi^,  climax  of  oppression  at  the  time  of  the  death 
Wolkonsid,  and  Balaschoff,  were  opposed  to  of  the  emperor  Alexander  L  (Dec.  1,  1825^. 
any  coalition  with  England  and  Prussia  after  Kesselrode  continued  to  eigoy  the  conn- 
the  campaign  of  1812,  but  wished  to  stop  after  dence  of  the  new  czar  Nicholas,  whose  en- 
having  overrun  Poland.  But  Nesselrode,  with  ergy  and  commanding  individuality,  however, 
all  the  Germans  and  the  foreigners  who  sur-  made  Nesselrode's  position  less  influential  than 
rounded  Alexander,  took  the  opposite  view,  it  had  been  under  his  predecessor.  Nesseirode's 
llie  coalition  was  formed  in  Ealish  in  1818,  policy  having  always  been  marked  by  a  tone 
and  Nesselrode^s  influence  became  all-powerful,  of  moderation  and  an  excessive  caution,  the 
The  negotiations  and  treaties  with  England,  hostile  attitude  assumed  toward  Turkey  soon 
Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  which  determin-  after  the  accession  of  Nicholas  was  attributed 
ed  the  result  of  the  conflict  with  France,  were  rather  to  the  emperor  than  to  his  minister ; 
almost  all  concluded  under  his  influence.  Li  while  the  skill  which  the  latter  manifested  in 
the  night  of  March  81, 1814,  he  signed  the  capit-  the  whole  course  of  negotiations,  from  those 
ulation  of  Paris,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Navarino  and  the 
of  tiie  first  French  empire ;  and  42  years  after-  occupation  of  the  Morea  to  the  peace  of  Adrian- 
ward  he  retired  from  public  service  after  the  ople,  contributed  to  strengthen  the  political  in- 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  Paris,  March  fiuence  of  Bussia.  In  1844  he  was  promoted 
80, 1856,  which  terminated  the  war  with  Napo-  to  the  rank  of  chancellor  of  the  empire.    He 
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esteems  so  highly  his  title  of  count  of  the  sa-  their  reconoiliation.  He  returned  home  in  safety 

cred  empire  that  he  repeatedly  refused  the  title  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  is  said  to  have  gov- 

of  prince  offered  to  him  by  three  successive  erned  wisely  three  generations  of  men. 

czars ;   but  his  emoluments  from  his  various  NESTOR,  the  earliest  Russian  chronicler, 

offices  were  enormous.    From  that  time  Nes-  bom  about  1066,  died  about  1116.    In  the  29th 

selrode^s  influence  was  constantly  increasing,  year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  Petcherskoi 

Fozzo  di  Borgo  and  his  other  rivalB  of  the  convent  of  Kiev,  where  he  wrote  his  annals  of 

old  school  of  ^plomatists   gradually  disap-  Russia,  commencing  with  the  first  appearance 

pesred  from  the  public  stage,  and  their  sue-  of  the  Varangians  m  that  country,  about  the 

cessors,  the  Brunnows,  Meyendorffs,  Kisseleffs,  middle  of  the  9th  century,  and  bringing  the 

Gortchakoffs,  &c.,  served  their  apprenticeship  history  of  his  nation  down  to  his  own  times, 

in  his  chancellorate;    Under  him  originated  various  events  of  which  he  described  from  per- 

principally  the  fashion  in  Russian  diplomacy  sonal  observation.    He  wrote  in  the  old  Slavic 

of  writing  for  the  use  of  the  czar  brilliant  and  church  dialect,  and  both  as  regards  the  lan- 

daborate  documents,  and  to  this  capacity  of  guage  and  the  contents  the  original  work  has 

rediger  let  rapports,  as  it  is  called,  Matusche-  been  considerably  altered  by  the  modifications 

vitch,  Bmnnow,  Meyendorff,  and  other  diplo-  and  interpolations  of  various  continuators,  so 

m&tists  are  chiefly  indebted  for  their  success,  that  the  real  merits  of  Nestor  can  hardly  be 

K^esaelrode^s  administration,  distinguished  for  ascertained.    The  best  edition  of  the  work  is 

its  unity  of -spirit  and  perfect  mechanism,  was  that  of  Pogodin  (St.  Petersburg,  1841).    The 

only  weakened  by  his  inflexible  adherence  to  principal  translation  and  critical  illustration 

the  traditional  policy  of  the  holy  alliance,  but  of  the  text  are  by  SchlOzer,  Nestors  Rumtche 

tempered  by  his  desire  of  maintaining  friendly  Annalen,  &o,  (5  vols.,  GOttingen,  1802-^9). 

relations  with  France  and  the  other  European  NESTORIANS,  a  sect  of  early  Christians 

povrers.      This  peaceful  disposition  seems  to  who  derived  their  name  and  existence  from 

h&ve  dashed  with  the  impetuous  and  uncom-  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople  in  the  5  th 

promifflng  character  of  Nicholas,  particularly  century.    He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  a  dis- 

daring  the  complications  which  led  to  the  Cri-  ciple  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  and,  before 

mean  war ;  jand  although  Nesselrode  continued  he  became  bishop,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch.    He 

to  conduct  the  foreign  affairs  during  the  life-  was  distinguished  for  his  zeal  against  the  pre- 

time  of  Nicholas  and  while  the  war  was  in  vailing  heresies  of  his  time,  particularly  those 

progress,  he  was  relieved  from  his  duties  July  of  the  Apollinarists,  who  taught  that  Christ 

30, 1856,  17  months  after  the  emperor^s  death,  had  not  a  human  soul,  hia  divine  nature  sup- 

and  4  months  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  plying  its  place,  and  that  consequently  the  two 

of  peace  at  Paris,  since  which  time  he  has  lived  natures  were  mixed.    In  his  opposition  to  this 

in  retirement.    Throughout  his  official  career,  doctrine  Nestorius  went  to  the  other  extreme, 

Xesselrode  was  noted  for  kindness  toward  his  and  maintained  that  there  was  a  great  distinc- 

sabordinates,  and  for  obtaining  for  them  large  lion  between  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Qod  and 

pecaniary  and  other  advantages.     Conspicu-  Christ  as  the  son  of  man ;  that  the  actions  and 

ons  amoDg   his  personal  habits  is  his  fond-  sensations  of  the  one  person  were  to  be  care- 

ness  for  cookery  and  his  skill  in  inventing  fully  discriminated  from  those  of  the  other; 

new  and  famous  dishes,  as  for  instance  the  pud-  and  that  the  Virgin  Mary  could  not  be  called 

ding  d  la  Nesselrode,  his  daily  consultations  ^eorojcor,^^  mother  of  God,"  but  only  xp((rroroicof, 

with  his  cooks  having  actually  during  his  tenure  '^mother  of  Christ,"  because  it  was  only  the 

of  office  preceded  those  with  his  employees,  human  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  that  was  bom 

IBs  wife  died  in  Kissingen  gbout  1846.    His  of  her,  since  God  could  neither  be  bom  nor 

only  son  is  employed  in  the  foreign  ministry  die.    His  opinions  were  vigorously  combated' 

of  Russia,  and  is  married  to  Countess  Zakrew-  by  St.  Cyru,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  who  by 

sky,  whose  intimacy  with  Alexandre  Dumas,  advice  of  Pope  Celestine  called  a  council  at 

jr.,  gave  rise  to  considerable  comment.    One  Alexandria  in  480  to  determine  the  contro- 

of  his  daughters  is  married  to  Baron  Seebach^  versy.    By  this  assembly  Nestorius  was  judged 

the  Saxon  minister;  another  to  Count  Chrep-  gtiilty  of  blairohemy  and  anathematized.    He 

towitch,  for  a  time  minister  in  Naples,  Brus-  retorted  by  charging  Cyril  with  confounding 

sels,  and  England,  but  now  retired  from  ser-  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  anathematized 

vice ;  and  his  third  daughter  is  unmarried.  him  in  turn.     The  emperor  Theodosius  H. 

NESTOR,  a  legendary  Grecian  hero,  son  of  thereupon  called  a  general  council  at  Ephesus 

Xeleus  and  Ohloris,  of  Pylos.    Previous  to  go-  in  481,  at  which  Cyril  presided,  and  Nestorius, 

ing  to  Troy  he  had  taken  part  in  wars  with  me  refusing  to  appear  when  summoned,  was  again 

Arcadians  and  Means,  and  in  the  conflict  of  the  condemned,  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent 

Upithffi  with  the  Centaurs ;  and  he  is  also  enu-  into  banishment,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of 

merated  among  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  his  life.    The  council  declared  the  true  sense 

the  Argonauts.   He  went  to  Troy  with  60  ships,  of  the  church  to  be  that  Christ  consists  of  one 

ud  there  figured  as  soldier,  councillor,  and  ora-  divine  person,  yet  of  two  natures,  not  mixed 

tor,  being  appealed  to  in  all  dissensions  among  and  confounded,  altiiough  intimately  united, 

the  Grecian  commanders.  In  the  &mous  quarrel  forming  what  is  Imown  to  theologians  as  the 

between  Agamenulon  and  Achilles,  he  effected  hypostatical  union.     But  this  definition  did 
vol*  xn. — 18 
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not  end  the  controversj.     John,  bishop  of  eometimes  reckoned  as  one ;  permit  marriage 

Antioch,  and  several  other  eastern  prelates,  to  all  the  clergy  except  bishops  and  tlie  patri- 

held  another  council  at  i^hesns,  and  issaed  a  arch  (though  this  restriction  was  violated  by 

severe  sentence  against  Cyril;  and  though  a  the  patriarch  Mar  Yohannan  in  1869);   and 

reconciliation  was  effected  between  John  and  discai'd  auricular  confession,  though  it  is  pre- 

Gyril  in  488,  the  disciples  of  Nestorius  con-  scribed  in  their  ancient  books.    It  is  difficult 

tinned  to  propagate  his  doctrines  thronghout  in  fact  to  ascertain  precisely  what  they  be- 

the  East.    They  met  with  numerous  adherents,  lieve.    ^^  I  was  assured,"  says  Col.  Shiel,  "  by 

particularly  in  Persia,  where  Hiey  found  zeal-  an  American  missionary  to  the  Kaldani  that 

ons  auxiliaries  in  Barsumas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  their  belief  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  that 

and  Maanes,  bi^op  of  Ardfishir.    The  Persian  of  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England ;  whUe 

king  expelled  all  the  orthodox  Christians,  and  a  Lazarist  missionary  to  the  Catholic  Kaldani 

made  the  chief  cities  of  the  monarchy,  Beleucia  near  Goroomiah  affirmed,  with  equal  positive- 

and  Ctesiphon,  the  seats  of  a  Nestorian  patri-  ness,  that  their  disbelief  in  Christ^s  Godhead 

arch.    A  famous  Nestorian  school  was  estab-  was  complete.    The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 

lished  atNisibiB,  and  before  the  dose  of  the  Kestorians  assign  too  literal  an  interpretation  to 

6th  century  l^e  heresy  had  spread  over  Chal-  the  maxim  of  being  all  things  to  all  men.    Cen- 

dea,  Assyria,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  turies  of  oppression  and  misgovernment  have 

had  penetrated  to  India,  Tartary,  and  China,  made  them  too  eager  in  yielding  their  opinions 

Their  patriarch  was  nominally  of  Babylon,  but  to  those  persons  with  whom  they  converse,  if 

his  actual  see  was  at  various  times  Seleucia,  the  latter  happen  to  be  superior  in  station.^^ 

Ctesiphon,  Bagdad,  and  Mosul.    They  were  al-  They  offer  animal  sacrifices  to  remove  sickness, 

most  from  the  first  divided  among  themselves.  The  laity  receive  communion  in  both  kinds, 

and  at  various  synods  adopted  doctrines,  such  and  there  is  probably  a  belief  in  transubstan- 

as  the  existence  of  two  distinct  persons  in  tiation.    They  read  the  Scriptures  a  great  deal, 

Christ  as  well  as  two  distinct  natures,  which  and  pray  to  the  saints,  but  admit  no  pictures 

it  is  not  agreed  tiiat  Nestorius  himself  ever  or  images  in  their  churches  except  the  image 

taught.     A  portion  of  tliem  adhered  to  the  of  the  cross.     The  churdi  service  is  in  old 

Monophysite  heresy.    (See  Chbistiaks  of  St.  Syriac,  and  there  are  translations,  for  the  nse 

Thomas.)    In  1551  a  dispute  arose  among  the  of  tlie  people.    Gn  the  whole  the  Nestorian 

Nestorians  respecting  the  election  of  a  patri-  church  seems  to  be  in  a  degraded  and  lifeless 

arch,  one  party  demanding  Simeon  Barmamas  condition ;  but  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 

and  another  Sulaka  or  Siud.    Sulaka,  having  missionaries,  chiefly  IVench  and  American, 

submitted  to  the  pope,  went  to  Rome,  was  have  labored  among  them  of  late  years  with 

consecrated  by  Julius  III.  in  1558,  taking  the  great  success.    A  Nestorian  bishop.  Mar  Yo- 

name  of  John,  and  returned  to  Chaldea  with  a  hannan,  visited  the  United  States  in  1842-''8, 

number  of  missionaries  well  acquainted  with  and  preached  in  several  Protestant  churches. — 

the  langruage.    The  party  of  Nestorians  whom  See  *^  A  Residence  of  Eight  Tears  in  Persia 

he  reconciled  to  the  conununion  of  the  Roman  among  the  Nestorian  Christians,^^  by  the  Rev. 

see  received  an  accession  in  1555  in  the  person  Justin  Perkins  (8vo.,  Andover,  1848). 
of  Simeon  Denha,  archbishop  of  Jelu,  who  af-       NET,  a  fabric  of  threads  woven  in  open 

terward  succeeded  to  the  patriarchate  and  re-  meshes,  and  used  for  ensnaring  birds,  fishes, 

moved  his  see  to  Goroomiah  in  the  mountain-  and  wild  animals.    The  contrivance  is  of  very 

ous  part  of  Persia.   All  his  successors  up  to  the  ancient  date,  as  appears  from  the  allusions  to  it 

present  time  have  borne  the  name  of  Simeon,  in  Isa.  xix.  8, 9,  but  more  especially  in  the  rep- 

and  are  called  patriarchs  of  Babylon.    These  resentations  of  ]^ts  and  of  the  modes  of  using 

united  Nestorians  are  commonly  known  as  them  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  preserved  upon 

Chaldean  Christians.    They  number  i)erhap8  their  monuments.    They  appear  to  have  been 

80,000,  and  are  found  principally  on  the  western  the  most  efficient  means  these  people  possessed 

slope  of  the  Eoordish  mountains.    They  do  not  of  securing  ffame  of  all  kinds ;  and  they  conse- 

acknowledge  the  name  of  Nestorians,  calling  quently  had  the  greatest  variety  of  nets,  and 

themselves  onlyEaldani.  Their  patriarch  is  ap-  of  all  sizes,  sufficient  even  to  endose  consider- 

pointed  by  the  pope,  but  they  say  mass  in  Chid-  able  tracts  of  land,  into  which  they  drove  an- 

daio  according  to  their  ancient  custom,  and  they  telopes  and  gazelles,  and  sometimes  hyienafl 

have  many  practices  which  differ  widely  from  and  jackals.   The  animals,  being  thus  confined, 

those  of  western  Christians.    The  non-united  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunters.   Their  net 

Nestorians  recognize  Kestorius  as  one  of  the  for  birds  was  ingeniously  contrived,  so  that 

fathers  of  their  church,  bnt  not  as  its  founder,  when  spread  and  the  birds  had  collected  over 

They  inhabit  the  W.  part  of  Persia,  and  number  it,  the  two  sides  could  be  made  to  collapse  by 

about  70,000.    They  profess  the  Nicene  creed  the  persons  in  charge  suddenly  drawing  a  rope 

with  a  few  modifications,  but  assert  the  distinc-  attached  to  it.    Fifhing  nets  were  furnished,  as 

tion  of  persons  and  natures  in  Christ;  refuse  arethoseof  the  present  day,  with  wooden  floats 

^e  title  of  ^^ Mother  of  God"  to  the  Virgin  along  one  side,  and  leaden  weights  for  sinking 

Mary;  disbelieve  in  purgatory,  bnt  pray  for  the  other;  and  they  were  drawn  together  with 

the  dead ;  acknowledge  7  sacraments,  tiiough  it  the  fish  they  enclosed  by  nnmbers  of  men  upon 

seems  uncertain  whidi  they  are,  burial  being  the  shore.    Large  nets  are  now  emfdoyed  for 
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taking  fihoalfl  of  fish  off  onr  coasts,  as  menhaden  Lnzembarg,  vhich  like  the  greater  part  of 
for  manure,  by  means  of  two  boats  sailing  in  Limburg  belongs  to  the  Gi^rman  confederation, 
company  and  spreading  the  net  between  them,  is  geographically  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
weighted  along  one  edge.  The  fish  swimming  kingdom,  and  is  surronnded  by  Pmsaia,  Bol- 
near  the  top  of  the  water  are  arrested  in  their  gium,  and  France.  Hie  provinces  are  divided 
coarse,  and  caught  as  in  a  bag  by  drawing  np  into  1,209  communes,  which  include  87  cities, 
the  lower  edge  to  the  sarface,  the  two  boats  Holland  possesses  important  colonies  in  various 
gradually  closing  together.  Gill  nets  are  set  parts  of  the  world,  whose  aggregate  popula* 
ftcrosa  waters  freauented  by  fish,  which  are  tion  far  exceeds  that  of  tbe  mother  country, 
caaght  in  the  mesnes  by  running  their  heads  The  principal  of  these  are :  in  the  East  Indies, 
through,  and  the  ffJls  preventing  their  with-  Java,  Madura,  Banca,  Temate,  Amboyna,  Ban- 
drawing  them.  da,  Timor,  and  extensive  territories  in  Sumatra, 
NETHERLANDS,  or  Low  Countbixs  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  New  Guinea,  with  a  total 
(Datch,  Nederlanden;  Fr.  Pay9'Ba9)y  a  country  population  in  1856  of  16,854,000 ;  in  America, 
ia  the  W.  of  Europe,  formerly  comprising  Bel-  Surinam,  Cura^oa,  and  the  islands  of  St.  £us- 
ginm  as  well  as  the  present  kingdom  of  Hoi-  tatios,  St.  Martin,  and  Saba,  witJi  a  total  popu- 
Uad  or  of  the  Netherlands,  to  which  the  name  lation  of  82,761 ;  and  in  Africa,  a  few  posts  on 
is  now  politically  restricted.  The  Dutch  term  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  about  100,000  inhab- 
Kederlanden,  like  the  French  Pays-Bas,  signi-  itants.  The  entire  population  of  the  monarchy 
fies  low  lands  or  low  countries,  and  is  applied  somewhat  exceeds  20,000,000.  The  Hague  is 
to  this  region  because  a  large  portion  of  the  the  capital  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  other 
surface  is  a  dead  plain,  and  mudi  of  it  lies  be-  principal  cities  are  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam, 
low  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  pro-  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Groningen,  Haarlem,  Maea- 
tected  partly  by  natural  sand  hills  and  partly  tricht,  Leeuwarden,  Bois  Te  Due,  and  Breda. — 
bj  vast  artificial  dikes  or  embankments.  The  The  sea  coast  of  Holland  is  lined  in  great  part 
Ketiierlands,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  tenn,  by  sand  banks  cast  up  by  the  waves  of  the 
is  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  or  Ger-  ocean,  and,  where  these  have  not  been 
man  ocean,  £.  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S.  formed,  by  vast  dikes,  built  partly  of  granite 
bj  France,  from  which  countries  it  is  not  sepa^  blocks  brought  from  Norway,  and  partly  of 
rated  by  any  great  natural  barriers.  It  is  the  timbers,  faggots,  tarf,  and  clay.  Tnese  em- 
western  termination  of  the  vast  plain  which  bankments  are  usually  80  feet  high,  70  feet 
stretches  across  Europe  from  the  German  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  wide  enough  at  the 
ocean  to  the  Ural  mountains.  Three  great  top  for  a  roadway.  They  have  been  con- 
rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  stnicted  by  the  labor  of  many  generations, 
flow  through  it,  and  their  mud,  mixing  with  at  a  cost  estimated  at  not  less  than  $1,500,- 
the  sand  banks  thrown  up  by  the  ocean  around  000,000,  and  are  maintained  by  an  annual 
their  mouths,  has  formed  the  country,  which  expenditure  of  upward  of  $2,000,000.  Great 
is  nothing  but  the  delta  of  those  rivers.  It  pains  and  much  expense  are  bestowed  to 
was  by  nature  a  wide  morass,  which  man  has  keep  them  in  order,  and  their  supervision  is 
made  fertile  and  habitable  by  laboriously  pro-  intrusted  to  a  board  of  commissioners,  under 
tecting  it  by  embankments  from  the  overflow  whom  there  are  many  boards  of  sub-commia* 
of  the  rivers  and  the  frequent  inundations  of  sioners  for  particular  districts,  who  from  time 
the  sea.  At  present  thb  region  is  divided  into  to  time  report  to  the  central  board  the  condi- 
two  kingdoms  of  nearly  eqiud  size,  Holland  in  tion  of  the  dikes  under  their  care.  (See  Ddeb.) 
the  nortii  and  Belgium  in  the  south.  (See  The  principal  rivers  of  the  Netherlands  are 
Bbloiux.) — Holland,  or,  as  it  is  officially  styled,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the 
the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlafids,  lies  between  Yecht,  though  only  the  lower  parts  of  these 
lat  51°  15'  and  58*^  50'  N.,  and  long,  d""  80'  and  7""  streams  are  within  the  limits  of  the  country. 
12'  £.,  and  L»  bounded  N.  and  W.  by  the  North  The  Rhine  enters  from  Germany  on  the  W. 
sea,  £.  by  Hanover  and  Prussia,  and  S.  by  Bel-  with  a  breadth  of  nearly  ^  m.,  and  divides  into 
gimn.  Its  length  from  N.  to  8.  is  about  160  two  branches,  of  which  the  southern,  taking 
m.  and  its  breadth  from  60  to  120  m.,  with  an  the  name  of  the  Waal,  runs  almost  due  W.  for 
area  of  18,890  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  12  prov-  a  considerable  distance  till  it  joins  the  Meuse. 
inces,  which  with  tiieir  respective  populationa  The  N.  branch,  after  rnnning  N.  W.  a  few 
sre  as  follows:  miles,  divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  one, 

p<v.  fat  isBt.  Pop.  fa  I8SA.  ealled  the  Leek,  runs  W.  and  Joins  t^e  E.  bran<^ 

SorttiBiabaai 408,^     4U,470  of  the  Mcuse  near  Rotterdam ;  and  the  Other, 

SS]Srii;i;d:::;:;::;;:;::::::::  i^Sa    Sr^SJ  ^^^  ^^  Yssei,  mns  n.  and  faiis  into  the 

KorihHoiiAad 60«,oo6     54a>48  Zuydcr  Zee.    The  Meuse  enters  Holland  from 

ggJSt :;•■::;::;'•  iSSil     ISS  Belgium  near  tiie  S.  E.  comer  of  tiie  kingdom, 

Rtoaiaod.V.V.V-V.V.V.V.V.V.V.V.*.!!  »&,9t5     978,910  and  flows  at  first  N.,  then  N.  W.,  and  finally 

SSC^' ?!f'I2     SS*!?!  W.,  and  at  Gorkum  divides  into  two  branches, 

S^!?:;:::::;:::;;;;.v.;;:::::  Sw   ^SJ  one  of  wwch,  the  Merwe,  again  divides,  and 

^imbaig....*. 210,975     917^T  after  fiowiug  around  the  island  of  Ysselmondo 

**»«'»«« ^^^^     ^^^  fells  into  the  North  sea;  the  otiier  branch,  fiow- 

Total 8,30,05   8«5tf;TT5  ing  more  to  the  S.,  idso  divides  into  two  small- 
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er  streams  and  falls  into  the  same  sea.  The  hj  draining  bogs  and  lakes  vast  herds  of  cat- 
Scheldt  enters  Holland  from  Belgium  in  the  S.  tie,  brought  firom  Denmark  and  Germany  in  a 
W.  and  divides  into  two  ^ranches,  one  of  which,  lean  state,  are  fattened  for  market.  Immense 
called  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  flows  N.  between  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  of  thebestqual- 
Zealand  and  North  Brabant,  and  then  W.  by  ity  are  produced  and  exported  at  high  prices, 
many  channels,  enclosing  numerous  islands,  to  The  annual  value  of  these  two  articles  is  fre- 
the  sea;  the  other  branch,  called  the  Western  quently  as  high  as  $85,000,000.  Another  im- 
Scheldt,  flows  W.  in  a  broad  estuary  to  the  sea.  portant  product  of  the  soil  is  peat  of  a  most  ex- 
The  Yecht  enters  Holland  from  Germany  on  cellent  quality,  which  is  largely  used  for  fuel, 
the  N.  E.,  and  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  at  no  and  of  which  extensive  beds  exist — ^The  cli- 
great  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel.  mate  of  Holland  is  variable,  and  subject  to 
All  these  rivers  are  kept  within  prescribed  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  temper- 
channels  by  embankments,  and  are  connected  ature  has  sometimes  fallen  to  23°  below  zero, 
by  canals,  which  ser\'e  not  only  for  navigation  and  risen  to  102°.  In  winter  the  rivers  and 
but  to  prevent  inundations  by  draining  off  the  canals  are  generally  frozen  for  about  8  months, 
superfluous  waters.  Holland  originally  abound-  The  country  is  subject  to  violent  gales ;  the  at- 
ed  in  lakes,  about  90  of  which  have  been  arti-  mosphere  is  ffenereJly  damp,  dense  fogs  prevail, 
ficially  drained  and  converted  into  cultivable  and  agues,  pleurisies,  and  rheumatisms  are  fre- 
land,  while  others  by  inundations  have  been  quent.  Consumption,  however,  is  not  a  common 
changed  into  gulfs  of  the  sea.  Among  the  disease.  The  pleasantest  months  are  September 
latter  is  suppoMd  to  be  that  great  inlet  of  the  and  October.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
German  ocean,  tiie  Zuyder  Zee,  which  covers  which  is  almost  everywhere  alluvial  clay  and 
about  1,200  sq.  m.  in  the  N.  part  of  the  king-  sand,  there  are  necessarily  no  mines  in  Hol- 
dom,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a  land,  though  a  little  bog  iron  has  been  found, 
large  fresh  water  lake.  The  lake  of  Haarlem,  The  eastern  provinces  have  some  forests  of  oak, 
before  it  was  drained,  was  about  15  m.  in  length  elm,  and  beech,  but  in  general  the  country  is 
and  7  in  breadth.  The  Dollart,  a  lake  be-  destituteof  trees  except  those  which  have  been 
tween  Groningen  and  Hanover,  was  formed  by  planted  by  man.  Plantations,  however,  are 
irruptions  of  the  sea  in  1277  and  1287,  and  oo-  very  numerous,  and  serve  greatly  to  embellish 
cupies  about  60  sq.  m. — ^The  surface  of  the  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  level 
country  in  Holland  is  almost  everywhere  a  scenery  being  beside  diversified  by  groups  of 
dead  level,  and  such  natural  elevations  as  ex-  wind  mills,  mostly  employed  in  draining  the  low 
ist  are  little  more  than  small  sandy  hillocks,  grounds.  There  are  no  large  wild  animals  and 
The  monotony  of  the  surface  is,  however,  re-  few  game  birds,  though  hares  and  rabbits  are 
lieved  by  the  numerous  canals  crossed  by  fre-  plentiful.  Storks  are  very  numerous,  and  re- 
quent  bridges,  and  lined  with  willows  and  main  from  tiie  middle  of  February  till  the  mid- 
other  trees,  with  which  also  the  roads  are  die  of  August.  They  are  favorites  with  the 
bordered;  by  large  and  handsome  towns  at  people,  and  severe  penalties  are  imposed  on 
short  intervals ;  and  by  countless  villas  and  those  who  destroy  them.  Water  fowl  are  ex- 
farm  houses,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  a  state  tremely  abundant,  and  the  waters  of  the  coast 
of  the  utmost  order  and  neatness.  The  conn-  are  frequented  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  tnrbot, 
try^  is  everywhere  well  peopled,  and  no  popu-  and  other  fish. — ^The  population  of  Holland  is 
lation  }n  title  world  exhibit  a  more  uniform  composed  mainly  of  Dutch,  with  about  700,000 
appearance  of  wealth,  comfort,  and  content-  Walloons,  Frisians,  and  Germans,  and  about 
ment  The  soil  is  naturally  poor,  but  by  cul-  65,000  Jews.  The  Dutch  belong  to  the  great 
tivation  has  been  rendered  rich  and  produc-  Teutonic  family  of  mankind.  The  men  are 
tive.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  generally  of  middle  stature,  stout  form,  and 
buckwheat,  madder,  rape  seed,  hops,  tobacco,  fair  complexion.  The  women  are  tall  and 
clover  seed,  mustard  seed,  flax,  and  hemp  are  handsome,  are  very  domestio  in  their  habits, 
extensively  raised.  The  annual  average  crop  aq4  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
of  the  cereals  is  about  16,000,000  bushels,  and  cleanliness  of  their  houses.  Sobriety,  steadi- 
of  potatoes  about  20,000,000  bushels.  The  ness,  economy,  perseverance,  and  industry  are 
horticulture  of  Holland  has  long  been  famous,  the  most  striking  features  of  the  national  char- 
and  among  the  flowers  tulips  and  hyacinths  acter.  Even  the  youth  of  both  sexes  are  as 
are  especially  cultivated.  Pulse  and  garden  sedate  and  cautious  as  the  older  people  of  other 
yegetables  are  everywhere  raised  in  great  abun-  nations.  Smoking  is  very  common  even  among 
dance.  Very  large  orchards  of  apple,  pear,  the  women.  Brandy,  gin,  and  beer  are  favor- 
and  cherry  trees  are  found,  especially  in  Gel-  ite  beverages,  but  intoxication  is  said  to  be 
derland.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil,  however,  very  rare.  *^  Nothing, "  says  Mr.  Nicholls,  ^*  can 
is  devoted  to  pasturage,  for  which  it  is  admi-  exceed  the  cleanliness,  the  personal  propriety, 
rably  adapted.  In  South  Holland  the  pasture  and  the  apparent  comfi>rt  of  the  peo^e  of  Hol- 
land is  twice  as  extensive  as  the  arable,  while  land.  I  did  not  see  a  house  or  a  fence  out  of 
in  Friesland  the  proportion  is  more  than  8  to  1,  repair,  or  a  garden  that  was  not  civrefyiy  ctl- 
and  the  rearing  of  live  stock  and  dairy  hus-  tivated.  We  met  no  ragged  or  dirty  persons, 
bandry  are  more  productive  and  profitable  than  nor  any  drunken  man ;  neither  did  I  see  any 
tillage.    Upon  the  excellent  meadows  created  indication  that  drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  any 
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portion  of  the  people.  The  Dntch  appear  to  12,000  tons  are  exported  annually,  and  of  the 
be  strongly  attached  to  their  government,  and  latter  about  20,000  tons.  The  mercantile  ma- 
few  coontries  possess  a  population  in  which  rine  of  Holland  in  1859  comprised  2,488  ves- 
the  domestic  and  social  duties  are  discharged  sels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  587,184.  In 
with  such  constancy.  A  scrupnlous  economy  1858  the  entrances  of  shipping  into  the  Dutch 
and  cautious  foresight  seem  to  be  the  charao-  ports  amounted  to  9,805  vessels  of  1,664,200 
teristic  virtues  of  every  class."  There  is  great  tons,  and  the  clearances  to  8,896  vessels  of 
wealth  in  Holland,  and  it  is  widely  diffbsed  1,T00,249  tons.-— A  system  of  railroads,  with  an 
among  the  people,  but  there  is  little  ostenta-  aggregate  length  of  422  m.,  connects  Amster- 
tions  display  of  it.  The  people  generally  live  dam  with  Haarlem,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  and 
well  and  comfortably,  but  frugally.  The  Antwerp  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Utrecht, 
houses  in  the  towns  are  plainly  buUt  and  fur-  Amheim,  and  Prussia  on  the  other.  The  in- 
ni^ed.  The  ooimtry  abounds  in  villas  called  ternal  intercourse  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
lutts  or  pleasure  houses,  which  are  usually  however,  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
bunt  of  brick,  plastered  and  painted,  and  kept  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Rhine  and 
in  the  utmost  neatness  and  order. — ^There  are  other  large  rivers,  and  afford  an  easy  and  dbeap 
upward  of  600  ship  yards  in  the  country,  and  conveyance  for  merchandise  and  passengers. 
220  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  The  usual  mode  of  travelling  on  the  canals  is  by 
54^636  tons,  were  launched  in  1854.  The  trei^chuits  or  draught  boats,  which  are  dragged 
brick  manufactories  are  about  850  in  number,  by  horses  at  the  rate  of  4  m.  an  hour.  The 
the  oil  mills  812,  and  the  tobacco  manufacto-  principal  canal  is  called  the  Helder,  and  runs 
ries  285.  The  fabrication  of  earthenware  at  N.  from  Amsterdam  to  the  harbor  of  Nieuwe- 
Delft  is  extensive  and  celebrated.  Holland  has  diep  on  the  Helder  point,  where  it  joins  the 
long  been  noted  for  its  distilleries  of  spirits,  sea,  and  thus  affords  Amsterdam  an  easy  inter- 
and  especially  of  gin,  for  which  Schiedam  is  course  with  the  ocean.  The  dimensions  of 
peculitfly  famous.  In  1858  there  were  at  that  this  canal  are  so  great  that  two  frigates  can 
place  172  distilleries,  employing  615  men.  The  pass  each  other.  Its  length  is  51  m.,  and  its 
number  in  the  whole  country  was  824,  and  of  cost  was  about  $4,000,000.  It  was  constructed 
breweries  876.  There  are  27  sugar  refineries,  between  1819  and  1825. — ^A  large  part  of  the 
of  which  8  at  Amsterdam  in  1853  refined  88,-  foreign  commerce  of  Holland  is  conducted  by 
000,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  manufacture  of  pa-  the  Haiidel  Maatschapij,  or  trading  association, 
per  is  extensive,  and  there  are  in  the  provinces  which  in  1824  took  the  place  of  the  Dutch  East 
of  Friedand,  Groningen,  Gelderland,  and  North  India  company,  which  had  for  two  centuries 
Brabant  upward  of  600  establishments  for  the  monopolized  the  trade  with  the  East.  (See 
manufacture  of  shoes  for^  exportation.  The  East  India  Companies.)  The  Handel  Maat- 
Dntch  linens  are  of  superior  quality,  and  the  schapy  is  the  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  gov- 
manufactore  of  linen  and  cotton  goods  is  car-  emment  colonial  produce  in  Europe,  of 
ried  on  extensively  in  most  of  the  provinces,  in  which  it  is  also  the  carrier,  and  farms  some 
establishments  numbering  in  all  upward  of  500.  branches  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  East 
At  Tiiborg  there  are  woollen  manufactories  India  colonies.  Two  thirds  of  the  exports  of 
employing  8,800  persons,  and  there  are  exten-  the  colonies  pass  through  its  hands,  though 
sive  silk  manufactories  at  Amsterdam,  Haar-  it  has  no  exclusive  trading  privileges.  Another 
lem,  and  Breda.  The  fisheries  of  Holland  were  great  association  is  the  ^^  Society  for  the  Pro- 
long famous  for  their  extent  and  productive-  motion  of  the  Public  Good,"  which  was  organ- 
ne&s,  especially  the  herring  fishery,  which  has  ized  in  1784  by  a  few  benevolent  persons,  and 
been  carried  on  since  the  12th  century,  and  has  spread  till  it  has  220  branches  throughout 
has  been  termed  the  Dutch  gold  mine.  It  is  a  Holland,  with  about  14,000  members,  each  of 
common  saying  among  the  people,  that  "  the  whom  contributes  to  its  funds  a  small  sum  an- 
fonnd^ons  of  Amsterdam  are  laid  on  herring  nually.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  establish- 
bones."  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the  ment  of  schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  other 
Qomber  of  men  employed  in  the  herring,  cod,  works  of  public  utility.  Its  sections  hold  meet- 
aad  whale  fisheries  was  computed  at  100,000.  ings  once  a  fortnight,  at  which  questions  and 
Bnt  of  late  years  the  fisheries  have  greatly  de-  measures  tending  to  advance  the  common  wel- 
elined,  and  in  1854  the  number  of  vessels  of  all  fare  are  discussed,  politics  and  ecclesiastical 
kinds  employed  was  1,875,  of  men  7,758,  and  matters  being  excluded.  Institutions  for  the 
the  value  of  the  produce  about  $15,000,000. —  relief  of  the  destitute  and  suffering  are  abun- 
The  commerce  of  Holland,  though  not  as  ex-  dant,  though  in  general  the  poor  are  taken  care 
tensive  as  formerly,  is  still  great  and  active,  of  by  the  churches  to  which  they  belong.  In 
In  1857  the  imports  were  valued  at  418,682,840  1858  there  were  7,410  charitable  and  benevo- 
florina,  and  the  exports  at  848,882,758  florins,  lent  associations,  including  494  hospitals,  41 
It  was  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Britain,  lying-in  hospitals,  59  inflrmaries,  188  asylums, 
Germany,  Java,  Be^um,  France,  and  Russia.  2  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  for  the 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  blind,  40  for  employing  poor  laborers,  and  47 
7,651,706  florins,  and  the  imports  at  9,845,084  for  the  relief  of  poor  travellers.  There  are  8 
Sorins.  Butter  and  cheese  are  among  the  great  almshouses,  one  each  at  Amsterdam,  Ifid- 
Ivgest  artioles  of  export ;  of  the  former  about  delburg,  and  Groningen,  which  afford  shelter, 
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food,  and  clothing  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  suited  abont  eyery  law  and  every  measure  of 
Pauper  colonies  have  also  been  formed  on  the  general  interest  The  departments  of  the  min- 
Waste  lands  of  the  country,  and  the  able-bodied  istry  are  not  fixed  by  law ;  in  1860  it  comprised 
men  employed  in  reclaiming  them.  The  ex-  departments  of  the  colonies,  of  foreign  affairs, 
pense  of  &ese  colonies  is  about  $1,000,000  per  finances,  marine,  war,  justice,  of  the  interior, 
annum,  and  the  total  annual  revenues  of  the  of  Roman  Catholic  worship,  and  of  Protestant 
charitable  institutions  of  the  kingdom  exceed  and  other  worship.  The  king,  the  ministers,  a 
(5,000,000. — ^Education  is  provided  for  by  the  secretary,  and  two  royal  princes  constitute  at 
government,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  de-  present  the  13  members  of  the  cabinet  council, 
partment  of  the  interior.  There  are  8  univer-  The  legislative  power  is  intrusted  to  the  states- 
sities,  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  general,  composed  of  two  chambers.  The 
which  together  in  1853  had  1,651  students,  members  of  the  upper  house,  39  in  number,  are 
At  Amsterdam  and  Deventer  there  are  coUe-  elected  by  the  provincial  states  for  a  term  of  9 
giate  institutions  called  Athenieums,  and  there  years,  a  third  of  their  number  retiring  every  3 
are  seminaries  and  primary  schools  throughout  years.  Their  president  is  appointed  by  the  king 
ttiQ  country,  to  the  number  in  1854  of  about  once  a  year.  The  members  of  this  house  are 
4,000,  with  466,100  pupils,  or  about  1  in  7  of  selected  from  the  class  who  pay  the  highest 
the  whole  population. — ^By  the  constitution  of  amount  of  direct  taxes.  The  foUowing  is  the 
Holland  ml  religious  liberty  is  guaranteed  to  ratio  of  their  distribution  among  the  provinces : 
the  people,  and  all  churches  are  equal  before  North  Brabant,  6 ;  North  Holland,  6 ;  Friesland, 
the  law.  In  1854  the  population  was  thus  di-  3 ;  Drenthe,  1 ;  Gelderland,  5 ;  Zealand,  2 ;  Over- 
vided :  Protestants,  1,935,422 ;  Roman  Catho-  yssel,  3 ;  Limburg,  3 ;  Bouth  Holland,  7 ;  Utrecht, 
lies,  1,201,891 ;  Jews,  62,610;  and  there  were  2 ;  Groningen,  2.  The  province  of  Luxemburg, 
1,479  persons  whose  religion  was  undetermined,  the  whole  of  which  belongs  to  the  German  con- 
The  government  pays  the  salaries  of  all  minis-  federation,  is  not  represented  in  the  states-gen- 
ters,  priests,  and  rabbis  of  recognized  congre-  eral.  The  members  of  the  lower  house  are  68 
gations.  Four  fifths  of  tibe  Protestants  adhere  to  in  number,  and  are  chosen  for  4  years  from  38 
the  Reformed  church  of  Holland,  which  holds  to  electoral  districts,  to  which  they  are  assigned 
the  ^^  Confession  of  Faith"  drawn  up  in  the  16th  in  die  ratio  of  one  representative  to  45,000  in- 
century  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Zwingli  habitants,  Amsterdam  having  5  representatives, 
and  Calvin.  It  nas  a  presbyterian  form  of  They  are  chosen  at  biennial  elections  by  elect- 
government,  and  is  ruled  by  a  consistory  in  each  ors  who  must  be  23  years  of  age  and  pay  tAxea 
congregation,  by  classes  composed  of  the  min-  varying  in  different  districts  from  about  $8  per 
isters  of  several  contiguous  parishes,  together  annum  to  about  $65.  Each  member  is  paid  a 
with  one  elder  from  each,  by  provincial  synods,  salary  of  about  $850  a  year  and  his  travelling 
and  by  a  general  synod  which  meets  annually  expenses.  The  speaker  ofthe  house  is  appointed 
at  the  Hague.  The  number  of  ministers  in  the  by  the  king.  The  king^s  ministers  have  a  right 
church  is  about  1,700.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath-  to  sit  and  speak  in  either  house,  but  not  to  vote, 
olio  archbishop  at  Utrecht,  bishops  at  Haar-  The  states-general  meet  at  the  Hague  every 
lem,  Breda,  and  Roermond,  and  two  coa^u-  year  on  the  8d  Monday  in  September,  and  hold ' 
tors,  one  to  the  archbishop  and  one  to  mo  their  sessions  in  public.  They  are  obliged  by 
bishop  of  Breda.  The  majority  of  the  Roman  law  to  sit  at  least  20  days.  A  mtgority  is  re- 
Catholics  are  in  North  Brabant  and  Limburg.  quired  for  a  quorum ;  and  no  measure  can  be 
The  Lutherans  number  about  820,000,  the  Bap-  enacted  without  the  assent  of  an  absolute  ma- 
tists  116,000,  and  the  Remonstrants  38,000. —  jority  of  each  house.  In  each  province  there 
The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether-  are  provincial  '^  states,''  which  are  legislative 
lands  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  of  which  and  administrative  bodies.  Beside  electing  the 
the  crown  is  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange,  members  of  the  upper  house  of  the  states-gen- 
AU  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  are  en-  eral,  they  are  charged  with  the  execution  of 
titled  to  protection  for  person  and  property,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  within  their  limits, 
and  all  natives  are  eligible  to  offices  and  publio  and  have  power  to  make  special  and  local  laws, 
employment.  Freedom  of  the  press  and  the  which,  however,  are  subject  to  the  sanction  or 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition  veto  of  the  king.  The  mtemal  police  of  the 
are  inviolable.  The  eldest  son  of  the  king  provinces  is  left  to  their  superintendence.  The 
bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  The  king  king  appoints  a  commissioner  to  preside  over 
possesses  the  executive  power,  declares  war,  their  sessions,  which  are  held  semi-annually, 
concludes  peace,  and  makes  treaties,  commands  The  members  are  elected  for  6  years  at  triennial 
the  army  and  navy,  fixes  the  salaries  of  all  elections,  by  the  same  constituencies  that  elect 
officers,  and  confers  titles  of  nobility.  He  pro-  the  members  of  the  states-general.  The  num- 
poses  projects  of  law  to  the  legislature,  whose  her  of  the  members  of  these  provincial  legisla- 
chambers  he  can  dissolve  at  pleasure,  though  tures  varies  in  each  province,  that  of  South 
he  must  command  new  elections  in  the  course  Holland,  which  is  most  numerous,  having  80 
of  40  days  after  the  dissolution,  and  must  con-  members,  and  that  of  Drenthe,  the  smaUest, 
vene  the  new  chambers  within  two  months.  35.  The  communes  into  which  each  province 
He  has  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  10  mem-  is  subdivided  are  governed  ^o  by  local  coun- 
bers  appointed  by  himself,  which  must  be  con-  dls  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  years. 
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In  1859  the  public  debt  of  the  kingdom  amount-  tion  seems  to  have  lost  its  individualitj  and  to 
^  to  1,086,343,830  florins.    The  receipts  were  have  become  merged,  together  with  the  Belgse, 
78,576,364  florins,  and  the  expenditures  77,425,-  in  the  Frank  and  Frisian  tribes  who  had  in- 
241.    The  receipts  of  the  colonial  admimstra-  vaded  and  occnpied  the  oonntry.    The  mon- 
tions  in  1857  were  82,392,641  florins,  and  the  arohj  of  the  Franks  in  the  6th  and  7th  centu- 
expenditnres  63,209,839.    The  army  in  1869  ries  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
comprised  68,743  men;  and  the  navy,  Jnly  1,  In  the  8th  century  the  Frisians  revolted,  but 
1859,  consisted  of  83  vessels  carrying  1,740  were  routed  by  Oharles  Martel  in  a  great  bat- 
guns,  of  which  14  were  war  steamers  mount-  tie  in  750,  and  were  soon  afterward  converted 
ing  94  guns.    There  were  beside  about  70  gun  to  Christianity.    At  the  beginning  of  the  9th 
boats.    The  fleet  is  manned  by  6,221  men,  in-  century  they  formed  a  part  of  the  empire  of 
dnding  2,153  marines. — Justice  is  administered  Charlemagne.    A  century  later,  under  the  in- 
by  various  courts,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  fluence  of  the  feudal  system,  the  whole  of  the 
high  court  of  the  Netherlands,  consisting  of  a  Netherlands  was  in  the  possession  of  a  number 
president,  vice-president,  and  12  judges,  ap-  of  princes,  owning  a  limited  species  of  allegi- 
poiatedby  the  king  from  8  candidates  presented  ance,  some  to  the  German  empire,  ^d  some 
to  him  for  each  vacancy  by  the  lower  house  of  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks.    In  922  Charles  the 
the  states-general.    The  judges  hold  office  for  Simple  created  by  letters  patent  the  first  count 
life.    The  court  hears  appeals  from  the  lower  of  Holland,  and  the  dukedoms  of  Brabant, 
courts.    All  causes  in  which  the  state  is  defend-  Luxemburg,  limburg,  and  Gueldres;  and  the 
ant  are  tried  before  this  court,  and  the  high  countships  of  Flanders,  Zealand,  Hennegau, 
functionaries  of  government  are  amenable  to  Artois,  Namur,  and  Zutphen  were  estabh^ed 
it  only.     There  is  also  a  provincial  court  in  before  the  18th  century.    The  most  powerful 
each  province,  and  subordinate  to  them  district  of  these  potentates  was  the  count  of  Flanders, 
courts,  which  haveeachfirom5  to  14  judges.    In  whose  dominions  in  1883  fell  to  the  house  of 
1853  the  number  of  prisons  of  all  kinds  amount-  Burgundy ;  and  in  1487  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
ed  to  216,  with  4,087  inmates.    There  is  an  of  Burgundy,  became  master  of  the  entire 
excellent  prison  for  nude  juvenile  delinquents  Netherlands.    At  this  period  the  country  had 
at  Botterdam,  and  another  for  young  females  already  become  rich  and  populous,  and  the 
at  Amsterdam,  which  are  admirably  managed  conunercial  cities  had  acquired  a  controlling 
and  serve  as  schools  for  intellectual  and  re-  influence  in  the  government,  and  within  their 
ligious  training. — ^The  first  historical  notice  of  own  limits  ei^joyed  almost  republican  free- 
the  NeUierlands  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  douL     The  states-general,  as  the  parliament 
contained  in  Ciesar^s  account  of  his  wars  with  was  called,  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  coun- 
the  Belgsa,  the  Nervii,  and  other  barbarian  try,  and  granted  money  to  the  sovereign  only 
tribes  who   inhabited   its  morasses.     These  when  they  themselves  saw  fit.     Under  the 
tribes  were  mostly  of  Gallic  race,  though  in  house  of  Burgundy  the  Netherlands  became 
somepartsof  the  country  several  clans  of  Ten-  the  most  opulent  and  populous  part  of  £u- 
tonic  origin  had  established  themselves,  pre-  rope ;  and  liieir  chief  cities,  Antwerp,  Ghent, 
eminent  among  whom  were  the  Batavi,  whom  and  Bruges,  were  especially  distinguished  for 
Tacitus  calls  the  bravest  of  all  the  Germans,  and  wealth  and  splendor.    By  the  marriage  of  Manr 
who  in  fact  were  always  spoken  of  by  the  Bo-  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
mans  with  marked  respect.    They  were  the  with  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria,  Aug. 
allies,  not  the  subjects  of  the  Romans,  and  a  18,  1477,  the  Netherlands  became  a  possession 
Batavian  I^on  formed  the  body  guard  of  the  of  the  house  of  Hapsbur^.    Her  grandson, 
emperors  down  to  the  times  of  Vespasian,  the  emperor  Charles  Y .,  resigned  them  to  his 
During  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  in  1656.    At  this  period 
Vitellius,  Claudius  Civilis,  a  Batavian  who  had  the  Netherlands  comprised  the  dukedoms  of 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Roman  army  Brabant,  limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Gelder- 
and  had  received  a  Roman  education,  organ-  land;    the  countships  of  Artois,  Hennegau, 
ized  a  general  confederation  of  all  the  Nether-  Flanders,  Namur,  Zutphen,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land tribes  against  the  Romans ;  but  after  a  land ;    the   baronies  of  Friesland,    Mechlin, 
heroic  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  crushed  Utrecht,  Overyssel,  and  Groningen ;  and  the 
by  the  armies  of  Vespasian,  who  had  now  at-  margraviate  of  Antwerp — in  all,  17  provinces, 
tained  the  purple,  and  the  Netherlands  remain-  Tliey  were  reported  to  contain  350  cities,  and 
ed  among  the  provinces  of  the  empire  till  they  6,800  towns  and  large  villages,  beside  hamlets, 
were  overrun  by  the  northern  barbarians  in  castles,  and  farm  houses.    Though  these  sta- 
the  6th  century.    The  Batavi  still  formed  the  tistics  are  doubtless  exaggerated,  it  is  certain 
bravest  portion  of  the  Roman  forces,  and  their  that  no  other  part  of  Europe  was  so  rich  or  so 
cavalry  was  particularly  distingmshed.  In  the  densely  peopled.    The  commerce,  the  manu- 
great  battle  at  Strasbourg  between  the  Ger-  factures,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  country 
mans  and  the  army  of  the  emperor  Julian,  were  highly  flourishing ;  and  in  spite  of  occa- 
abont  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  Bata-  sional  troubles  and  violent  contests  between 
vian  horse  saved  the  day  for  the  Romans.  This  the  sovereigns  and  the  people,  the  taxes  of  the 
was  the  last  of  their  achievements  mentioned  Netherlands  were  not  excessive  and  the  priv- 
in  hifflbory,  and  soon  afterward  the  Batavian  na-  ileges  of  the  provinces  not  seriously  impaired 
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under  the  rule  of  Philip^s  predecessors.  The  force  of  arms  having  entirely  failed,  he  'was 
reformation  had  made  considerable  progress  recalled,  and  departed  in  Jan.  1574.  His  sue- 
among  the  people  daring  the  reign  of  Charles  cesser,  Requesens,  was  instructed  to  adopt  a 
v.,  chiefly  in  the  cities,  and  Philip  soon  after  milder  system  of  government ;  but  he  met  with 
his  accession  undertook  to  root  out  entirely  little  success,  and  died  of  fever  toward  tiie  end 
the  new  doctrines,  and  to  restore  the  exclusive  of  1575.  The  famous  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  victor  of  Lepanto,  succeeded  him  as  viceroy ; 
His  father^s  abdication  was  carried  into  effect  but  after  gaining  several  victories  over  the 
in  the  Netlierlands,  and  from  the  time  of  his  revolutionary  forces,  he  too  died  of  fever  or 
accession  in  1555  Philip  remained  in  the  conn-  of  poison,  Oct.  1,  1578.  He  was  succeeded  as 
try  till  Aug.  1559,  when  he  departed  to  his  regent  by  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Parma.  In 
Spanish  dominions  never  to  returok  He  left  the  the  following  year  the  provinces  of  Holland, 
l^therlands  under  the  government  of  his  sister  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Over- 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  as  regent,  assisted  yssel,  and  Gelderland  formed  the  union  of 
by  Granvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  afterward  car-  Utrecht,  and  thus  lidd  the  foundation  of  the 
dinal,  a  ^jative  of  France,  who  was  greatly  de-  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  From 
tested  by  the  people.  Three  native  nobles  of  this  period  the  history  of  the  Netherlands  di- 
the  highest  rank  and  character,  William  of  vides  itself  into  that  of  Holland  and  that  of 
Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  counts  Eg-  Flanders,  or  the  10  provinces  which  remained 
mont  and  Horn,  were  nominally  associated  with  under  the  Spanish  dominion  and  adhered  to 
Granvelle  as  councillors  of  state ;  but  by  secret  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  now  constitute 
orders  from  Philip  they  were  deprived  of  all  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  (See  Belgixtm.) 
practical  power  in  the  administration,  which  William  of  Orange  was  assassinated  at  Delft, 
was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Granvelle.  The  July  10, 1584,  by  a  fanatical  partisan  of  Spain 
arrogance  of  Granvelle  and  the  attempt  to  in-  named  Balthasar  Geerardt  or  Gerard.  The 
troduce  the  inquisition  provoked  a  determined  death  of  this  illustrious  hero  and  statesman, 
resistance,  which  was  headed  by  the  prince  of  who  ranks  among  the  greatest  men  in  history, 
Orange,  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  other  great  was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  struggling  common- 
nobles.  Aq  insurrection  of  the  Protestants  wealth,  which  owed  its  existence  mainly  to 
broke  out  in  Flanders,  Aug.  14,  1566,  and  last-  his  extraordinary  wisdom,  prudence,  and  firm- 
ed about  a  fortnight,  during  which  great  rav-  ness.  The  Dutch  patriots,  however,  did  not 
ages  were  committed  on  the  churches  and  mon-  despair.  They  continued  the  contest  with  un- 
asteries.  (See  Iconoclasts.)  This  outbreak,  abated  courage  and  energy,  and  finally  with  a 
which  was  temporarily  suppressed  by  the  in-  success  truly  astounding  when  we  consider  the 
fluence  of  William  of  Orange  and  Egmont  and  power  and  resources  of  Spain,  at  that  time  the 
Horn,  and  by  concessions  from  the  frightened  first  power  in  the  world.  Prince  Maurice,  a 
duchess  of  Parma,  determined  Philip  to  resort  son  of  the  murdered  statesman,  though  only 
to  the  most  severe  measures  to  suppress  Prot-  17  years  of  age,  was  chosen  to  succeed  his 
estantism ;  and  accordingly  the  cruel  duke  of  father,  and  by  his  military  genius  and  success 
Alva,  a  soldier  of  great  reputation,  was  sent  to  amply  justified  the  choice  of  the  people.  He 
the  Netherlands  in  1567  with  a  powerful  army  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
of  Spanish  veterans.  Egmont  and  Horn  were  modern  times,  and  his  career  till  his  death  in 
arrested  and  beheaded  at  Brussels,  and  also  1625  was  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  battles, 
many  other  noblemen  of  distinction,  and  for  6  sieges,  and  victories.  About  this  time  the 
years  the  country  suffered  under  a  tyrajiny  sovereignty  of  Holland  was  offered  to  Eliza- 
which  for  extent  and  ferocity  has  few  parallels  beth  of  England,  who  declined  it,  but  sent  the 
in  history.  The  prince  of  Orange  withdrew  earl  of  Leicester  to  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch 
to  Germany,  and  appealed  to  the  Protestant  with  a  body  of  troops.    Leicester,  however, 

Erinces  of  that  country  for  aid.  They  allowed  effected  little,  and  was  recalled  in  disgrace 
im  to  rdse  a  force  of  volunteers,  and  gave  in  1587.  Philip  XL  died  in  1598,  and  his  suc- 
him  some  pecuniary  assistance,  as  did  also  cesser  Philip  HI.  for  some  years  continued  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.  He  reentered  effort  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Hollandei's. 
the  Netherlands  in  the  latter  part  of  1568  at  the  But  the  Dutch  by  this  time  had  created  a  fleet 
head  of  an  army,  and  called  his  countrymen  to  that  made  them  the  first  naval  power  of  the 
arms.  A  long  war  ensued,  distinguished  by  world.  Their  ships  were  manned  by  70,000 
sieges  rather  than  by  battles,  and  marked  by  hardy  and  daring  seamen,  who  swept  the  re- 
various  fortune  on  both  sides.  The  states  of  motest  seas  of  Spanish  commerce,  and  finally 
Holland  and  Zealand  conferred  almost  dicta-  so  impoverished  the  king  of  Spain  by  inter- 
torial  powers  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  with  cepting  the  remittances  of  treasure  -from  the 
the  title  of  stadtholder ;  and  those  provinces  colonies,  that  at  length  in  1609  he  agreed  to  a 
equipped  a  powerful  naval  force  which  greatly  truce  for  12  years.  During  the  peace  intemid 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Span-  dissensions  broke  out  in  Holland  between  the 
iards  and  the  achievement  of  Dutch  indepen-  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  whose  theological 
deuce.  The  severity  of  Alva  having  driven  the  differences  were  made  the  basis  of  political 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  insurrection,  parties,  who  contended  for  theii*  respective 
and  his  attempts  to  suooress  the  revolution  by  tenets  with  great  zeal  and  bitterness.    These 
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^ssensions  were  fomented  by  the  ambitions  battle,  and  the  Dutch  were  again  beaten  with 
Maurice,  who  aspired  to  become  hereditary  the  loss  of  6,000  men.    Peace  was  soon  after 
80Tereign  of  Holland^  and  was  abeady  by  his  concluded  between  the  two  republics,  and  IIoI- 
influence  over  the  army  exercising  a  species  land  immediately  engaged  in  a  war  with  Por- 
of  dictatorship.    He  was  opposed  by  the  ven-  tugal  concerning  their  respective  possessions  in 
erable  Barneveldt,  one  of  the  most  iUnstrioos  Brazil,  in  which  many  Portuguese  vessels  were 
of  the  Dutch  statesmen,  who  had  rendered  the  captured.    The  war,  however,  ended  by  the 
most  signal  services  to  the  republic,  and  was  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  from  Brazil  in  1654.  In 
the  het^  of  the  Arminian  party,  or  as  they  1665  Charles  II.  of  England  declared  war 
came  to  be  called  the  Remonstrants,  from  a  against  Holland,  and  hostilities  on  the  ocean 
remonstrance  which  they  published  in  favor  of  were  prosecuted  with  much  vigor,  the  Dutch 
universal  toleration.    The  Calvinist  party,  of  fleet  under  De  Ruyter  gaining  a  great  victory 
which  Maurice  was  chief,  were  soon  known  over  the  fleet  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  at  the 
as  Anti-Remonstrants,  and  those  names  con-  beginning  of  June,  and  even  threatening  to  in- 
tinue  to  be  used  in  Holland  to  the  present  vaae  England ;  while  in  the  following  month, 
day.    The  Calvinists  prevailed  in  the  contest  after  another  engagement,  the  Dutch  admirals 
for  the  political  supremacy,  and  Barneveldt  and  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  their  harbors.  In 
the  fiimous  Grotius,  another  eminent  leader  of  the  following  year,  however,  De  Ruyter  sailed 
the  Remonstrants,  were  arrested  on  charges  of  up  the  Thames  with  his  fleet,  burnt  the  shipping 
treason.  After  an  infanious  trial,  in  which  party  at  Sheemess  and  Chatham,  and  blockaded  for  a 
spite  and  popular  clamor  were  brought  to  bear  short  period  the  port  of  London.  A  month  later 
on  the  judiges,  Barneveldt  was  condemned  and  the  peace  of  Breda  ended  the  war,  and  in  the 
executed.  May  18, 1619,  at  the  age  of  70  years,  beginning  of  1668  Holland  entered  into  an  alii- 
Grotius  by  an  artifice  escaped  fh)m  prison,  ance  with  England  and  Sweden  to  check  the 
and  took  refuge  in  France.    On  the  expiration  growing  power  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who 
of  the  truce  in  1621,  the  war  with  Spain  was  had  seized  upon  the  10  provinces  of  the  Spanish 
renewed.    After  the  death  of  Maurice,  who  was  Netherlands.    The  fickle  and  deceitful  Charles 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry,  operations  XL,  however,  being  bribed  by  Louis,  ordered  a 
on  land  were  not  for  some  time  prosecuted  treacherous  attack  on  a  rich  Dutch  fleet  from 
with  much  vigor,  but  on  sea  the  Dutch  dis-  Smyrna,  in  March,  1672,  which  was  bravely  re- 
played great  energy.    They  attacked  Peru  with  pulsed.  Three  days  afterward  he  declared  war 
BQCcess,  and  conquered  St.  Salvador  and  a  large  against  his  late  allies,  and  sent  a  force  to  codpo- 
portion  of  Brazil,  which  at  that  period  belong-  rate  with  the  French.    Sweden  also  Joined  the 
ed  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.    They  also  made  league  against  the  Dutch,  and  Louis  invaded 
iacessant  attacks  on  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Holland  at  the  head  of  120,000  men  command- 
theEast  Indies,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ed  by  the  first  generals  of  the  age,  and  in  a  few 
Dutch  empire  in  that  part  of  the  world.    On  days  conquered  the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Gel- 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe  by  the  peace  derland,  and  Overyssel.    The  Dutch,  whoso 
of  Westphalia  in  1648,  a  final  tr^ty  was  made  forces  did  not  exceed  25,000  men,  were  beside 
vith  Spain,  which  at  length  acknowledged  the  divided  and  weakened  by  the  most  violent  con- 
independence  of  Holland  after  it  had  been  tests  between  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
practically  maintained  for  70  years.    A  few  Orange  and  the  opponents  of  that  party,  head- 
years  later  the  republic  became  involved  in  war  ed  by  the  grand  pensionary  John  De  Witt  and 
with  tiie  English  commonwealth,  and  several  his  brother  Cornelius,  by  whose  influence  the 
great  naval  battles  were  fought  between  the  office  of  stadtholder  had  been  abolished  in  1650 
celebrated  Dutch  commanders  Yan  Tromp,  and  the  states-general  made  the  supreme  power. 
De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  and  the  famous  Eng-  The  partisans  of  De  Witt  proposed  to  remove 
lish  admiral  Blake.    In  a  tremendous  engage-  the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies  rather  than 
ment  near  the  Goodwin  sands,  Deo.  9,  1652,  submit ;  but  the  young  prince  of  Orange,  Wil- 
the  Dutch  were  victorious,  and  the  triumphant  liam  III.,  afterward  king  of  England,  encour- 
Van  Tromp  sailed  along  the  English  coast  with  aged  the  people  to  resist,  and  declared  he  would 
a  broom  at  his  masthead  to  indicate  that  be  die  in  the  last  ditch.    He  was  made  stadtholder 
had  swept  the  channel  of  English  ships.    An-  by  acclamation,  was  intrusted  with  dictatorial 
other  great  fight  took  pl&ce  in  Feb.  1668,  be-  power,  and  the  De  Witts  were  massacred  by 
tween  Blake  and  Van  Tromp,  which  lasted  8  a  mob  at  the  Hague.    The  desperate  resolution 
days,  and  in  which  both  sides  claimed  the  vie-  was  taken  to  cut  open  the  dikes  and  let  in  the 
tory.  InthefoUowingJune  the  fleets,  each  num-  ocean  to  drown  the  country  and  its  invaders, 
bering  about  100  vessels,  again  met,  the  Dutch  This  expedient  was  successful,  and  the  baffled 
<x)mnianded  by  Van  Tromp,  De  Witt,  and  De  French  were  forced  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
Hnyter,  and  the  English  by  Blake,  Monk,  and  Peace  was  restored  in  1674.     In  1677  the 
Bean ;  and  after  an  obstinate  battle  the  Dutch  prince  of  Orange,  who  continued  to  hold  su- 
vere  totally  defeated.    Undismayed  by  this  preme  and  almost  absolute  power  in  Holland, 
^saster,  the  Dutch  sent  to  sea  a  still  greater  was  married  to  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
fleet  in  July  under  Van  Tromp,  which  encoun-  James  II.  of  England,  and  attained  the  throne 
tered  the  English  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Van  of  England  by  the  revolution  of  1688.    During 
Tromp  was  killed  at  an  early  period  of  the  his  life,  and  for  several  years  after  his  death 
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in  I701f  Holland  bore  a  conspicnotiB  part  in  the  French  revolntion  of  that  jear,  the  constitntion 

wars  that  were  waged  bj  the  European  powers  was  still  further  liberalized,  and  extensive  re- 

against  fVance  to  check  the  ambitious  projects  forms  were  introduced.    William  I.  abdicated 

of  Louis  XIY.    On  the  death  of  William  UI.  the  in  1840  in  favor  of  his  son  William  H.,  who 

anti-Orange  party  prevailed  in  Holland,  and  no  died  in  1849,  and  was  succeeded  bj  William  HL, 

stadtholder  was  appointed,  except  in  the  prov-  the  present  king. 

ince  of  Frieskuid,  which  recognized  the  heredi-  NETHERLANDS,  Langtjagx  akd  Liteba- 
tary  claim  ofhis  cousin  John  William,  sumamed  tubs  of  thb.  The  origin  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
Eriso.  The  republic  was  governed  by  the  states-  guage  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  con- 
general,  the  grand  pensionary,  as  the  chief  exec-  troversy.  The  philologists  of  the  last  century 
utive  was  styled,  being  till  his  death  in  1720  the  derived  it  directly  from  the  old  Frisian,  which 
eminent  statesman  and  diplomatist  Heinsius.  they  regarded  as  holding  the  same  relation  to 
In  1747,  the  Orange  party  having  regained  the  it  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  does  to  the  English, 
ascendency,  William  lY.  was  made  stadtholder  Rask  was  the  first  to  declare  that  this  view 
of  the  repubUc ;  and  on  his  death  in  1751  his  was  not  wholly  correct.  He  supposed  that  the 
infant  son  William  Y.  succeeded  to  the  office,  modem  Dutch  was  indeed,  at  first,  a  develop- 
which  he  held  till  1795,  when  Holland  was  ment  of  the  old  Frisian,  but  that  this  develop- 
conquered  by  France,  and  the  Batavian  repub-  ment  was  arrested,  and  the  current  of  the  lan- 
lic  established.  During  the  7  years'  war,  from  guage  essentially  changed,  by  an  irruption  at  a 
1758  to  1768,  Holland  remained  neutral ;  but  in  remote  period  of  Saxons  and  Franks  into  the 
the  progress  of  the  American  revolution  she  region  of  the  lower  Rhine.  By  this  theory  he 
became  involved  in  war  with  England,  and  her  accounted  for  the  presence  of  such  forms  as 
fleet  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  the  English  tand  (tooth)  for  the  old  Frisian  tothy  and  doen 
on  the  Dogger  bank  in  1782,  after  a  bloody  (do)  for  the  old  Frisian  dda.  More  recent  in- 
fight.  The  French  revolution  found  warm  par-  vestigations,  however,  have  shown  that  many 
tisans  in  Holland  among  the  anti-Orange  faction,  of  the  Dutch  inflectional  forms  are  at  least  as 
and  their  sympathy  and  assistance,  together  old  as  the  corresponding  Frisian  ones ;  thus  the 
with  an  intense  frost  whidi  enabled  the  French  Dutch  infinitives  and  weak  substantives  end  in 
army  to  pass  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  ice  in  €n,  a  termination  certainly  not  younger  than 
the  winter  of  1794-^5,  rendered  the  conquest  the  Frisian  one  in  a.  The  inference  is,  there- 
of Holland  by  Gen.  Pichegru  an  easy  task.  The  fore,  that  a  single  language,  belonging  to  the 
Batavian  republic,  which  in  its  closing  years  Low  German  division  of  the  Teutonic  group, 
was  administered  by  the  director  Schimmelpen-  was  originally  common  to  both  Friesland  and 
nick,  a  statesman  and  patriot  of  eminent  ability  Holland ;  that  this  was  spoken  in  two  dialects ; 
and  integrity,  terminated  in  1806  by  the  erec-  and  that  the  northern  of  those  dialects  became 
tion  of  Holland  into  a  kingdom,  on  the  throne  the  modem  Frisian  of  Friesland,  while  from 
of  which  the  emperor  Napoleon  placed  his  the  southern  came  the  modem  Dutch  of  Hol- 
brother  Louis.  Louis  ruled  with  moderation  land.  The  Dutch  seems  also  to  contain  a  few 
and  kindness,  but  his  preference  of  the  interests  remains  of  the  Belgian  dialect  of  the  very  an- 
of  Holland  to  those  of  France  gave  such  oflence  cient  tongue  spoken  by  the  old  Gallic  tribes, 
to  his  imperial  brother,  that  in  1810  he  abdi-  such  as  the  possessive  pronoun  hnn  (tlieir).  It 
cated,  and  Holland  was  incorporated  as  an  is  less  sonorous  but  softer  than  the  Upper  or 
integral  part  of  tiie  French  empire.  On  the  High  German,  from  which  it  especially  diflers 
downfall  of  Napoleon  the  prince  of  Orange,  in  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  all  sibilant  con- 
who  had  been  in  exile  in  England,  was  declared  sonants  and  hard  diphthongs.  Its  syntax  is 
king  by  an  assembly  of  notables,  under  the  tide  very  similar  to  that  of  the  German.  The  most 
of  William  I.,  with  a  constitution  limiting  his  striking  characteristics  of  the  Dutch  are  its  de- 
power  within  moderate  bounds.  The  10  ancient  scriptive  energy  and  its  power  of  composition, 
provinces  which  had  remained  under  Spanish  In  tiiis  latter  respect  it  excels  01  the  modem 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  members  of  the  €U)tho-Teutonio  family  except 
16th  century,  and  had  subsequentiy  belonged  the  Icelandic.  Its  scientific  nomenclature  aa- 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  were  annexed  to  Hoi-  mits  not  only  of  such  substantives  as  sterre^ 
land  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  with  the  object  Jeunde  (astronomy ;  Germ.  8temlcunde\  but  of 
of  forming  a  power  of  sufficient  force  to  serve  the  corresponding  a^ective  forms  like  sterre- 
as  a  check  to  the  progress  of  France  toward  hundig  (astronomical ;  Germ,  astronomkch), 
the  N.  E.  The  difierence  of  race,  religion,  Ian-  which  in  German  are  generally  taken  from. 
guage,  and  manners,  however,  prevented  the  exotic  sources.  It  is  especially  rich  in  terms  be- 
assimilation  of  the  two  sections  into  one  nation ;  longing  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and  to  its 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  maritime  vocabulary  all  the  northern  nations, 
of  1830  the  10  southern  provinces  revolted,  and,  including  the  English,  are  indebted  for  a  multi- 
aided  by  the  French,  established  their  inde-  tude  of  words.  The  chief  dialects  spoken  in 
pendence  as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with  the  Netherlands  are  the  Frisian  (see  Fkisiak 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Ooburg  as  king.  Since  the  Languaob  and  Litebatube)  ;  the  Flemi^  (see 
separation  Holland  has  continued  flourishing  Flemish  Lanouagb  Ain>  Litebatube)  ;  the  dia- 
and  peaceful,  and  has  made  rapid  advances  in  lect  of  Groningen  and  Overyssel,  which  ap- 
prosperity  and  opulence.    In  1848,  after  the  preaches  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  High 
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Genxum ;  and  the  dialect  of  Gelderland.    The  m^  C*  Bluebottles").    A   rhymed   narratiye, 
last  two  have  no  literature  of  any  note. — The  the  Masher  ran  der  Wereld,  by  the  Flemish 
first   development   of  the   literature  of  the  Jesuit  A.  Poirtiers  (1606-'75),  was  onoe  very 
Nedierlands,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  popular.    The  Lof  d^  Feldgueht(^' Eulogy  of 
century,  was  Flemish  rather  than  Dutch,  and  Avarice^')  and  the  domestic  elegies  of  J.  de 
this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  more  than  Decker  (1600-^66)  are  yet  frequently  quoted; 
250  years.    Bat  about  1570  the  rederijhenkamer  RmliJM  Ooohies  is  a  pretty  idyllic  effusion  by 
of  Amsterdam^  through  the  efforts  of  three  D.  Jonoktyns  (bom  1600);  and  the  pastoral 
men,  assumed  the  character  of  a  literary  acad-  poems  of  J.  B.  Wellekens  (165^1726)  are 
emy.    These  were  the  reformer  D.  Ooomhert  graceftd  and  imaginative.    The  almost  univer- 
(152^*90),  H.  L.  Spiegel  (1549-1612),  and  Boe-  sal  use  of  Latin,  as  a  language  through  whidi 
mer  Vissoher  (1647-1620),  the  real  founders  a  vastly  larger  audience  could  be  rested,  left 
of  modem  Dutch  literature.    Ooomhert^s  pro-  little  room  for  Dutch  prose.    Several  transla- 
dncdons  are  mostly  treatises  on  morality  and  tions  of  the  Bible,  both  from  the  original 
theology ;  but  one  of  his  poems,  Wilhelmm  van  tongues  and  the  Vulgate,  some  biblical  com- 
NcMautoen^  is  still  the  favorite  national  song  of  mentaries,  and  a  number  of  other  theological 
Holland.    The  posthumous  poem  of  Spiegel,  treatises  met  with  a  wide  circulation.     The 
the  JSertgpiegel^  is  of  an  ethic  kind.    This  tri-  Batcuiti^  Arcadia    of  J.  van   Heemskerk 
umvirate  rendered  great  service  by  t^e  gram-  (1597-1666),  suggested  by  the  Decamertme  of 
matical  works  published  under  their  direction  Boccaccio,  is  the  only  work  that  deserves  the 
by  the  Amsterdam  kamer,    A  linguistic  labor  name  of  a  romance.    Beside  Hooft,  the  histo- 
of  still  greater  importance  was  the  Dutch-La-  rians  are  P.  0.  Bor  (1669-1686),  £.  van  Mete- 
tin  dictionary,  begun  by  the  celebrated  printer  ren  (1686-1612),  L.  Aitzema  (1600-^69),  and 
Plantin   (1514-'89),  and  finished  by  his  dis-  G.  Brandt  (1626-'85).    The  Dutch  navigators, 
dple  G.  Kilian  (died  1607). — ^At  the  beginning  as  Barentz  and  Heemskirk  in  their  search  for 
of  the  17th  century,  and  for  many  years  la-  a  north-east  passage,  Gtorritszoon  in  the  Aus- 
ter,  Holiuid,  a  powerfol,  wealthy,  and  free  tralian  regions,  and  Noort  and  Spilbergen  in 
commonwealth,  was  preeminently  the  literary  the  extreme  Orient,  added  much  to  geographi- 
country  of  Europe.  The  devotion  of  the  learned  cal  knowledge  in  this  century.    Many  of  these 
to  ^e  ancient  languages  was  ardent  and  almost  explorers  wrote  narratives  of  their  voyages,  ver- 
withont  parallel  elsewhere ;  but  a  golden  age  sions  of  which  appeared  in  various  languages, 
of  vernacular  literature  was  ushered  in  by  P.  Among  these  works  are  J.  Nieuwhof  on  China 
C.  van  Hooft  (1681-1647),  who  gave  a  sweet-  (1666),  P.  Baldens  on  Ceylon  and  Malabar 
neaa  and  harmony  before  unknown  to  Dutch  (1672),  M.  G.  de  Vries  on  Japan  (1642),  G. 
speech.    His  amatory  and  Anacreontic  lines  Schouten  on  the  East  Lidles  (1696),  0.  de 
have  not  been  excelled  by  any  later  writer;  Bruyn  on  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia 
and.}asy€derland9eheButorien^emhTsci7igthe  (1698),  and  W.  Bosman  on  Guinea  (1706). — 
years  between  1665  and  1687,  is  a  model  of  The  18th  century  offers  a  marked  contrast  to 
stately  Mstorical  narrative.  J.  van  Oats  (1677-  its  predecessor.     The  literature  of  the  17th 
1660),  or  ^^Fa^er  Cats,"  as  his  countrymen  century  gave  way  in  the  18th  to  imitation  of 
love  to  style  him,  wrote  for  the  multitude,  French  models.     Few  authors  escaped  this 
whose  descendants  still  almost  know  his  poems  contagion.    One  of  these,  however,  is  H.  X. 
by  heart.    Al&ough  recent  Judicious  criticism  Poot  (1689-1788),  the  farmer-poet,  whose  style 
has  somewhat  mcmified  the  fame  so  long  en-  is  pure  and  natural,  and  whose  erotic  and  idyl- 
jojed  by  J.  van  den  Yondel  (1687-1689),  his  lie  verses  are  marked  by  ease  and  liveliness. 
is  still  the  greatest  poetical  name  of  the  cen-  His  most  striking  pieces,  perhaps,  are  Wachten 
taiy.    He  wrote  much,  dramas,  lyrics,  and  ^"Watching'')  ana  Landleten  ("Rural  life"), 
satires,  and  had  a  multitude  of  disciples  and  A  biblical  epic  which  has  considerable  merit, 
imitators.    One  of  the  best  is  Antomdes  van  but  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  bad 
der  Goes  (1647-84).    J.  Oudaan  (1628-'92)  is  imitations,  is  the  Abraham  of  A.  Hoogvliet 
the  author  of  two  dramas  worthy  of  note,  Jo-  (1687-1768).     The  Bottestroom  of  D.  Smits 
kanna  Oray  tLDd,  Ebning  Ebnradijn ;  and  other  (1702-^62)  also  originated  a  school  known  as 
dramatic  writera  are  G.  A.  Bredero  (1686-  the  stream  poeta,  who  sang  the  beauties  of  all 
1618),  S.  Goster,  W.  ran  der  Nieuwlandt  (1684-  the  Dutch  rivers.    Of  the  two  brothere  W.  van 
1686),  theFlemmg  J.  Zevecot(1604-'46),  whose  Haren  (l7l0-'68)  and  O.  Z.  van  Haren  (171fr- 
Btkgh  van  Leyden  ("  Siege  of  Leyden")  may  79),  the  elder  left  a  legendary,  knightly  tale  in 
still  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  L.  Rotgans  verse,  Friso^  and  some  lighter  compositions, 
(1645-1710),  whose  dramas  are  much  better  among  which  are  Leanidas^Menichelijh  Leven 
tiian  his  tedious  epic,  WiU&m  III.    A  man  of  C^  Human  life^Oi  ^^^  ^^®  ^^f  ^^^  ^^  Vrede 
large  learning  and  much  descriptive  talent,  0.  (^'  Court  of  Peace") ;  the  younger  was  the  au- 
van  Hayghens  (1696-1687),  produced  some  not  thor  of  two  tragedies  and  a  lyrical  epic,  De 
UQpleasing  didactic  poems,  like  the  Zedenprin-  Chiezen^  woven  out  of  the  popular  national  bal- 
tm  (**  Pictures  of  Manners'*^,  Bb/mjk^  and  lads.    A  sort  of  transition  poetical  period,  the 
Voarhuty  which  with  others  ne  induded  in  a  dawn  of  the  day  of  Bilderdyk  and  Tollens,  be- 
oollection  bearing  the  quaint  title  Karenblot-  gins  with  1780.   It  was  initiated  by  J.  Bellamy 
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(ITST'^SO),  whose  Hoo^e  is  the  most  tonching  an  epic  entitled  Ondergan{f  der  eente  WereJd 
and  beautiful  ballad  in  the  language,  and  was  (*^  Destraction  of  the  l^et  World^'),  of  which 
ftirther  characterized  by  the  astronomer  P.  only  the  first  5  books  were  completed.  The 
Nieuwland  (lY64-'93),  whose  Orion  is  a  stately  same  author's  Geschiedenis  der  Vaderlands^  in 
and,  in  some  portions,  sublime  epic,  and  by  H.  prose,  has  been  published  since  his  deat^  by 
van  Alphen  (died  1808),  whose  poems  for  chil-  a.  F.  Tydeman.  Another  poet  of  unbounded 
dren,  have  been  frequently  reprinted.  The  popularity  is  H.  0.  Tollens  (1780-1866).  Espe* 
purest  prose  of  the  century  is  that  of  J.  van  citdly  admirable  are  his  narrative  poem  i>«  (her- 
Effen  (1684-1785),  who  possessed  not  a  little  mntering  op  Nom  Zemhlay  an  account  of  Ba- 
of  the  humor  and  grace  of  his  model,  Ad-  rentz's  famous  expedition  in  1694-'6,  his  ballads 
dison,  of  whose  chief  work  his  BbUandgehs  Jan  van  Schqffelaar  and  E^enau  HoMelaar^  and 
Spectator  is  an  imitation.  The  romance  style  his  stirring  national  lyric,  the  Wapenhreet  The 
was  developed  by  two  women,  A.  Deken  (1741  example  and  influence  of  Bilderdyk  and  ToUens 
-1804)  and  E.  Wolff  (1788-1804) ;  their  novels,  have  given  birth  to  a  crowd  of  minor  bards, 
written  in  conjunction,  though  somewhat  dif-  Some  of  the  most  meritorious  are  J.  F.  Bosdyk 
fuse,  are  successful  pictures  of  Dutch  life  and  (died  1860) ;  B.  H.  Lulofs  (1787-1849),  author 
manners.  The  lengibhened  Vaderlandsehe  His-  of  the  Watermood;  W.  Mersschet  (died  1844X 
torie  of  J.  Wagenaar  (1709-^98)  is  impartial  and  whose  De  goude  BniUoft  is  justly  praised ;  H. 
trustworthy,  but  the  diction  is  rather  dull  and  A.  Spandaw  (bom  1775),  of  whose  works  the 
heavy.  The  other  historians  are  G.  van  Loon  Ifeerlands  Zeeroemuidihe  Vaderlandeehe  Poezij 
(bom  1688),  8.  Styl  (1781-1804),  and  A.  Kluit  are  popular ;  W.  de  Olercq  (1798-1844),  a  cel- 
(1787-1807).  The  Vaderlandsehe  Woprdenhoeh  ebrated  improvisator ;  J.  Lnmerzeel  (177ft- 
(I7867-I8OO),  in  nearly  40  volumes,  by  J.  Kok,  1841),  also  known  for  his  biographies  of  the 
is  a  treasury  of  information  concerning  the  artists ;  B.  Klyn  (1764-1829) ;  A.  0.  W.  Bta- 
history  and  topography  of  Holland.  In  philol-  ring  van  den  Wildenborch  (1767-1840),  the 
ogy  L.  ten  Kate  (1674-1782)  anticipated  many  best  modern  humorist,  of  whose  peculiar  man- 
of  the  ideas  of  (^rinmi  and  the  later  Teutonic  ner  his  laniben  and  ZepMr  en  Cloris  are  good 
school.  He  and  B.  Huydecoper  (1696-1778),  examples ;  and  P.  Moens  (1767-1843).  Living 
who  edited  one  or  two  of  the  old  flemish  chro-  lyricd  and  descriptive  poets  are  I.  da  Costa,  a 
nicies,  were  of  great  service  to  their  native  Jew,  who,  since  the  decease  of  ToUens,  occn- 
tongne.  D.  van  Hoogstraaten  (1658-1724)  at-  pies  the  highest  place  in  the  modem  Dutch 
tained  some  eminence  as  a  lexicographer.  In  Parnassus ;  0.  G.  Wlthuys ;  S.  J.  van  den 
science  the  philosophers  W.  J.  'sGravesande  Bergh;  J.  van  Beers,  whose  latest  volume 
(1648-1742),  N.  Hartsoeker  (1656-1726),  and  (1860)  is  called  Levenheelden ;  J.  A.  Alber- 
P.  van  Musschenbroek  (1692-1761)  gained  a  dingk  Thym,  L.  van  den  Broek,  and  J.  J.  L. 
European  renown,  as  did  those  disciples  of  ten  Kate.  Among  those  who  wrote  for  the 
Boerhaave,  P.  Camper  (1722-89)  and  G.  van  stage  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
Swieten  (1700-'72).  J.  Lulof  (1711-'68)  wrote  were  S.  J.  Wisselins  (1769-1845),  J.  Nomsz, 
on  geography,  and  the  Schultens  and  S.  Ran  J.  van  Walr6  (1759-1837),  EL  H.  Klyn,  and  A. 
were  well  known  as  orientalists. — ^The  modem  Loosjes  (1761-1818),  the  last  of  whom  aJso  gave 
reviv^  of  Dutch  letters  is  coincident  with  the  to  the  world  some  pleasant  tales  and  sketch- 
French  revolution,  having  fairly  commenced  es.  Still  later  dramatists  are  the  prolific 
some  little  time  before  the  opening  of  the  19th  comedy  writer  Ruysch  and  J.  Hilman.  The 
century.  Rhynvis  Feith  (1758-1824)  did  much  novels  of  E.  Kist  (1758-1822)  and  of  A.  Fokke 
toward  bringing  in  this  new  epoch.  His  rep-  (1788-1812)  are  still  much  read;  but  they 
ntation  is  still  maintained  by  a  series  of  admir-  have  been  excelled  by  the  romances  of  J. 
able  historical  odes,  including  one  on  De  Ruy-  van  Lennep  (bom  1802),  a  son  of  D.  J.  van 
ter,  and  one  entitled  Waehington.  The  Taal^  Lennep  (1774-1868).  He  has  published  a  ee- 
Schilderhunsty  and  other  productions  of  C.  ries  of  historical  tales  under  the  general  title 
Loots  (1764-1884)  bear  much  resemblance  to  Ome  Voorouders^  and  some  of  his  works,  as 
the  style  of  HeJmers,  but  are  much  superior  in  "The  Rose  of  Dekama''  and  '^The  Adopted 
energy  and  force.  E.  A.  Borger  (1776-1820),  a  Son,"  have  been  translated  in  England  and 
theologian,  A.  Simons  (1769-1884),  and  J.  Kan-  America.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  ab- 
telaar  (1759-1821)  have  also  left  several  taste-  stract  of  the  history  of  Holland,  2  or  8  lively 
ful  and  polished  lyrics.  But  the  greatest  of  comedies,  and  many  poems.  The  tales  of  J.  de 
modem  Dutch  poets,  if  not  of  all  Dutch  poets,  Vries  (bom  1774),  A.  Drost  (1810-'84),  GtfP. 
is  Willem  Bilderdyk  (1786-1881).  Of  his  mul-  E.  Robid6  van  der  Aa  (1791-1851),  P.  A.  S.  van 
titudinous  works,  Letdens  Bamp  ("  The  Disas-  Umburg  Brouwer,  and  C.  van  Schaick  (bom 
ter  of  Leyden^^)  is  full  of  spirited  action  and  1808),  have  had  a  large  circulation.  As  a 
sustained  interest;  the  Ziehte  der  Geleerden  model  of  prose  style,  J.  H.  van  der  Palm  (1768-^ 
("  Maladies  of  the  Learned ")  is  a  powerful  1840)  is  esteemed  superior  even  to  Van  Effen, 
treatment  of  a  subject  by  no  means  pleas-  while  M.  C.  van  Hall  (bom  1767),  J.  Kinker 
ing ;  and  the  Buitenteven  ('*  Country  Life")  pos-  (1767-1846 )  and  Amorie  van  der  Hoeven  (bom 
sesses  every  beauty  but  that  of  originality.  1798)  are  likewise  celebrated  as  prose  writers 
His  naost  remarkable  composition,  however,  is  and  orators.    J.  W.  te  Water  (1740-1822)  and  J. 
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Bcheltema  (1766-1835),  in  domestic  history,  and  adventitiotis  from  Europe.    The  tall  wild  nettle 

K  Stuart  (1765-1826)  and  H.  Muntinghe  (1752-  (  U,  graeilis,  Aiton)  is  very  distinct  from  these, 

1824)  in  eoclesiastioal  and  universal  history,  with  slenderer  and  long-petioled  leaves,  smaller 

have  been  accompanied  or  followed  by  J.  H.  flowers,  and  scarcely  any  stinging  hairs  except 

Janasens,  G.  van  der  Maaten,  T.  Kunivers,  J.  0,  on  the  petioles  and  principal  veins  of  the 

de  Jonge  (whose  O^aehiedenis  van  het  Neder-  leaves ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  moist  grounds 

landuihe  Ze&weeenwaB  completed  in  1856),  J.  0.  of  the  northern  states.     The  purplish  nettle 

den  Beer  Portusael,  and  a  multitude  of  others.  (U.  purpurcucens^  Nuttall)  has  ovate  and  mostly 

Witzen  Gteysbeek  (1779-1888)  is  the  author  of  heart-shaped  leaves,  globular  flower  clusters, 

a  valuable  critical  anthology  of  the  Dutch  poets,  and  a  slender  stem  from  6  inches  to  8  feet  high, 

living  critics  and  littirateur$  are  W.  J.  A.  beset  with  scattered  stinging  bristles,  which 

Jonckbloet,  whose  edition  of  the  BeiiMert  de  Vo8  are  likewise  found  upon  other  portions  of  the 

is  the  best  yet  issued,  N.  Beets,  W.  J.  Hofdyk,  plant ;  it  occurs  in  shady  places  on  the  alluvial 

A  de  Jager,  and  D.  Buddingh.    The  Dutch  die-  soils  of  Kentucky  and  southward. — ^The  nettles 

tionary  of  P.  Weiland  (1765-1842),  founded  upon  belong  to  the  natural  order  of  urticacecBy  whose 

that  of  Plantin  and  Kilian,  is  at  present  the  best  prevailing  qualities  are   acrid   and   narcotic, 

lezicc^raphical  authority.  The  orthography  of  The  species  of  this  order  are  widely  dispersed 

the  language,  which  was  previously  very  un-  over  every  part  of  the  globe,  sometimes  found 

settled,  was  rendered  uniform  by  the  adoption  growing  in  the  driest  places,  and  then  af»in 

in  the  schools,  in  1804,  of  the  system  proposed  in  the  dampest  recesses  of  the  forest.    The 

by  2L  Biegenbeek  (bom  1774),  the  compiler  stinnng   ppoperly  of  the  juice,  resident  in 

of  several  works  on  the  Dutch  language  and  the  hairs,  is  owing  to  its  excessive  causticity; 

literature.    In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Bil-  and  in  some  East  Indian  species  this  is  very 

derdyk  and  others,  the  new  method  is  now  in  remarkable.     The  wounds  from  the  devil^s 

general  use.    A.  Tpey  (1769-1837)  and  West-  leaf  iU.  urentisdma)  are  said  to  have  caused 

reenen  de  Tillandt  have  produced  some  valu-  death.  Some  medicinal  qualities  are  attributed 

able  essays  on  Dutch  linguistics,  while  8.  F.  W.  to  certain  other  kinds,  and  the  tenacity  of  tiie 

Boorda  van  Eysinga,  Hoffman,  A.  Hardeland,  fibres  of  the  stalk  of  some  species  affords  a 

and  otibers  have  written  on  various  foreign  Ian-  kind  of  hemp  used  for  making  lines  and  cord- 

guages.    Geography  is  indebted  to  Hogendorp  age.     According  to  Boxburgh,  the  tuberous 

(died  1835),  to  Siebold,  and  to  Meyli^,  well  roots  of  IT.  tuber om  are  esciuent,  being  eaten 

known  writers  on  Japan,  and  for  descriptions  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  by  the  natives  of  cet- 

of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  0.  J.  Tenmiinck  and  tain  districts  In  the  East  Indies.    The  leaves 

J.  van  der  Aa.    The  other  sciences  are  repre-  and  seeds  of  an  Egyptian  species  (  U,  membrana- 

seated  by  the  Yorsts  in  theology ;   Mulder,  eed)  are  consider^  as  an  emmenagogue.    The 

whose  cluef  work  has  been  rendered  into  Eng-  total  number  of  species  In  the  order  is  supposed 

1]^  in  chemistry ;   and  the  Yroliks,  0.  L.  to  be  more  than  800. — ^There  are  other  plants 

Blame,  and  B.  B.  van  den  Bosch  in  the  nat-  bearing  the  name  of  nettle,  such  as  the  nettle 

ural  sciences.    Literary  and  phUosophioal  so-  tree  (celtis),  having  leaves  resembling  some 

deties,  publishing  valuable  transactions,  exist  kinds  of  nettle,  but  the  similarity  ends  there ; 

in  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Haarlem,  and  in  the  Dutch  and  the  dead  nettles  (lamium)^  which  however 

East  Indies  at  Batavia,  while  the  Koninglijh  belong  to  the  natoral  order  of  lahiata^  or  the 

Inttiiut^  formed  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Bo-  mint  family. 

naparte  upon  the  plan  of  the  French  institute,  NETTLE  BASH  {urtieaTic^y  an  exanthem 
is  the  highest  scientific  authority  of  the  land,  characterized  by  an  eruption  or  patches  whiter 
The  leading  critical  and  learned  Journal  is  the  or  redder  tiian  the  surrounding  skin,  and  at- 
Yaderlan&he  Letteroefningeriy  established  in  tended  with  intense  itching.  The  disease  has 
the  last  century,  and  which  for  many  years  been  divided  into  three  varieties:  urticaria 
subsequent  to  1808  had  a  rival  styled  Beeiment  febrilisj  U,  ecanida^  and  U.  tuheroia.  The  feb- 
ook  d&r  Reeementen,  rile  vanety  is  preceded  by  a  feeling  of  general 
NETTLE,  the  name  of  various  species  of  uneasiness,  headache,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
the  genus  ur^iea  (Lat.  «r0,  to  bum),  herbaceous  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  a  trouble- 
plants  armed  with  stinging  hairs,  contact  with  some  itdiing  and  the  appearance  of  an  erup- 
▼hich  produces  a  burning  sensation.  The  tion,  commonly  most  abundant  about  the 
large  stinging  netUe  {U.  dioica^  Lum.)  grows  in  shoulders,  loins,  or  thighs.  The  patches  are 
doiters  about  the  roadsides,  with  stems  from  irregular  in  size  and  form,  sometimes  rose- 
2  to  6  feet  high ;  its  leaves  are  opposite,  heart-  colored  with  whitish  border,  sometimes  white 
shaped,  and  toothed;  its  fiowers  small,  obscure,  with  rose-colored  border,  sometimes  few  in 
green,  borne  in  axiUary  panicles,  which  appear  number,  sometime  covering  the  greater  part 
in  pairs,  spreading  and  branched.  The  small  of  the  surface,  and  giving  rise  on  the  face  to 
netde  (£71  urtnt^  Linn.)  is  an  annual,  appearing  great  disfigurement  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness 
in  rich  gardens  as  a  weed ;  it  has  leaves  with  8  and  tension.  The  patches  are  evanescent,  rap- 
to  5  nerves,  and  axillary  racemes,  which  are  idly  disappearing  but  only  to  give  place  to  a 
mostjy  simple  and  generally  shorter  than  the  new  eruption.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  dis- 
Idaf  stalk ;  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  ease  is  apt  to  be  attended  wi&  a  little  fever, 
stinging  hairs^  like  the  preceding.    Both  are  bat  this  soon  subsides,  and  after  a  variable 
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timef  generally  about  a  week,  the  eraption  tirelj  until  1822,  when  his  health  fiuled.  Ln- 
disappears,  leaving  no  traces.  In  U.  etanida  mediately  after  being  licensed  he  went  to  the 
there  is  no  febrile  movement,  and  the  disease  is  E.  part  of  Connecticut,  bordering  on  Bhoda 
frequently  chronic,  tiie  eruption  often  appear-  Island,  and  visited  several  plqpes  where  Daven- 
ing  and  disappearing  several  times  a  day,  and  port  had  labored  during  the  religious  excite- 
frequently  assuming  the  appearance  of  long  mentof  1740andl741,  and  which  still  showed 
wheals  as  if  produced  by  a  whip.  U,  tuberosa  the  effect  of  his  teachings.  From  1812  to  1822 
is  the  rarest  and  the  most  severe  of  the  forms  he  preached  revivals  in  82  villages  of  Gonneo- 
of  nettle  rash,  in  which  the  eruption  is  in  ticut,  among  which  were  Derby,  Danbury, 
the  form  of  red  swollen  patches  of  the  breadth  Bloomfield,  Chester,  Bolton,  Manchester,  SaUs- 
of  the  hand,  attended  with  an  intolerable  bury,  Waterbury,  Rocky  Hill,  New  Haven, 
itching.  The  patches  extend  deeply  into  the  Wethersfield,  Farmington,  Litchfield,  and  Tol- 
skin,  are  numerous,  and  produce  a  very  land ;  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  towns  of  Pitta- 
disagreeable  feeling  of  sweUmg  and  stiffiiess.  field,  Lenox,  Lee,  .and  Wilbraham ;  and  in  New 
The  rash  commonly  shows  itsdf  in  the  even-  York,  at  Saratoga,  Ballston,  Malta,  Idolton, 
ing  to  disappear  in  the  morning,  leaving  a  Schenectady,  and  Nassau.  In  most  of  these 
sense  of  weakness  and  prostration.  It  occurs  places  his  ministrations  were  attended  with 
chiefly  in  habits  impaired  by  excess,  and  its  the  greatest  success.  He  never  completely  re- 
course is  often  tedious  and  intractable. — ^Nettle  gained  his  health  after  an  attack  in  1822  of 
rash  is  most  common  in  nervous  persons  typhus  fever,  from  which  for  a  long  time  he 
with  a  delicate  and  irritable  skin,  and  conse-  was  not  expected  to  recover.  In  the  interval 
quently  in  women  and  children.  Its  most  fre-  of  quiet  which  his  enfeebled  constitution  de- 
quent  cause  is  some  irritation  of  the  digestive  manded,  he  published  a  volume  of  ^^  Village 
organs ;  with  some  persons  the  use  of  a  particu-  Hynans"  (New  York,  1824),  which  had  an  ex- 
lar  article  of  diet  is  invariably  followed  by  an  tensive  circulation.  He  resumed  his  active 
eruption  of  nettle  rash,  the  offending  article  labors  in  1824.  In  1827  he  went  to  Vii^inia 
varying  greatly  in  different  cases,  and  only  to  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  returning  in 
be  detected  by  experience.  There  are  some  1829  preached  in  New  England  and  New  York 
ordinary  articles  of  diet,  as  mussels,  crabs,  until  1831.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  made 
several  of  the  richer  varieties  of  fish,  &c.,  a  voyage  to  England,  passing  some  time  also  in 
which  act  as  true  poisons  in  certain  individu-  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  his  preaching  did 
ifls,  producing  a  violent  eruption  of  urticaria,  not  satisfy  the  expectations  that  had  been 
Here  the  symptoms  are  often  excessively  severe,  formed  of  it.  Returning  in  1 882,  he  was  short- 
the  patient  suffering  from  intense  headache  and  ly  afterward  appointed  professor  of  pastoral 
giddiness,  violent  nausea  and  vomiting,  colicky  duty  in  the  newly  organized  theological  semi- 
pains  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  free  purging,  nary  at  East  Windsor ;  and  althoti^h  he  did  not 
&c.  Sometimes  there  are  violent  pains  in  the  accept  the  office,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
back  and  Umbs,  sometimes  a  total  loss  of  sen-  place,  and  lectured  occasionally  to  the  students, 
sation  and  motion.  The  febrile  reaction  is  often  Dr.  Netdeton^s  sermons  were  chiefly  extempo- 
severe,  and  the  eruption  is  general,  attended  raneous,  and  often  doctrinal,  rarely  addressing 
with  great  swelling  and  violent  itching  and  themselves  to  the  imagination.  In  his  char- 
tingling.  In  ordinary  febrile  urticariay  rest,  acter  there  was  a  vein  of  eccentricity,  whidi 
attention  to  diet,  a  cooling  regimen,  and  the  perhaps  hindered  to  no  small  extent  his  usefdl- 
use  of  the  tepid  bath,  are  all  that  is  neces-  ness.  In  later  life  his  opposition  to  the  doctri- 
sary.  Occasionally  an  alkaline  wash  may  be  nal  views  of  the  New  Haven  sdiool  of  theology 
found  useM  in  reUeving  the  itching.  JJ.  etiOr  gave  a  decided  coloring  to  all  his  intellectiul 
niijoi.  is  an  intractable  complaint,  and  is  best  efforts,  although  he  did  not  participate  pnblidy 
treated  by  strict  regulation  of  the  diet.    In  the  in  the  controversy. 

severer  forms  of  nettle  rash  produced  by  fish  NEUFOHATEL  (Germ.  NefaienHmrg\  a  W. 
poisoning,  &c.,  the  rash  is  of  but  minor  conse-  canton  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  consisting 
quence ;  the  poison  should  first  be  got  rid  of  of  the  former  principality  of  NeufchAtel  and 
by  stimulating  emetics,  and  afterward  the  treat-  the  county  of  Yalengin  or  Yalendis,  bounded 
ment  must  be  conducted  on  general  principles.  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  canton  of  Bern,  S.  E.  by 
NETTLETON,  Asahbl,  D.D.,  an  American  Freyburg  and  Vaud,  8.  by  Vand,  and  W.  and 
clergyman,  bom  in  North  Eillingworth^onn.,  N.  W.  by  France ;  greatest  length  86  m.,  great- 
Apnl  21,  1783,  died  May  16, 1844.  He  was  est  breadth  18i  nu ;  area,  206  sq.  m. ;  pofk  in 
graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1809,  and  entering  1842,  69,000 ;  in  1860,  over  78,000.  Several 
at  once  upon  the  study  of  theology  was  licensed  ridges  of  the  Jura  mountains  traverse  tibe  can- 
to preach  in  May,  1811,  by  the  west  association  ton.  The  lake  of  Nenfch&tel,  28  m.  long,  7  m. 
of  New  Haven  co.,  and  in  1817  was  ordained  wide,  and  400  feet  deep,  separates  NeiSch&tei 
as  an  evangelist  by  the  south  consociation  of  from  Freyburg  and  Vand,  and  is  connected 
Litchfield  co.  He  had  studied  with  the  view  with  the  river  Rhine  by  several  smaller  lakes 
of  becoming  a  missionary,  but  the  effect  pro-  and  streams.  Oattle,  wine,  fruit,  hemp,  flaX| 
duced  by  his  preaching  was  so  powerful  that  and  grain  are  the  principal  agricultural  pro- 
he  was  induced  to  postpone  canying  out  his  ducts^  but  the  grain  crop  is  not  suflScient  to 
intention,  although  he  did  not  give  it  np  en-  snstam  the  popmadon.    The  raising  of  cattle  is 
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the  most  iBiporUnt  branch  of  agrionltaral  in-  headed  by  Walpole,  saved  him  fh>m  his  cred- 
dnstrj.    Witn  the  exoeption  of  6,000  Roman  itors.    His  monument  bears  the  inscription : 
Gatholica,  the  P«<>^o  aQ  belong  to  the  Re-  "  Fortune  gave  him  a  kingdom,  and  in  his  old 
formed'  church.   ,The  principal   language   is  age  withhdd  bread  from  him.^' — ^There  are  va- 
Frenoh,butthe  German  is  also  spoken.  Watch  rious  other  versions  of  Nei^ofs  life  and  ad- 
making,  lace  making,  and  cotton  manufSacture  ventures,  but  the  above  is  that  most  generallj 
are  the  leading  industrial  pursuits.    The  con-  credited  by  his  own  countrymen.    Ho  left  a 
fidtution  of  the  canton  is  democratic.    Its  rev-  son  who  assumed  the  name  of  Col.  Frederic, 
enue  averages  $60,000,  its  contribution  to  the  was  in  the  duke  of  WUrtemberg^s  service,  pub- 
federal  treasury  less  than  $5,000 ;  its  quota  of  lished  two  historical  works  on  Corsica,  and  shot 
men  in  the  federal  army  is  1,662. — ^Keufch&tel  himself  in  Westminster  abbey,  Feb.  1, 1796. 
belonged  to  Burgundy  until  A.  D.  1082,  when  NEUILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
it  became  part  of  the  German  empire.    After  ment  of  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
hanng  been  a  fief  of  the  counts  of  Freyburg  Seine,  1^  m.  N.  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 
and  the  margrave  of  Hochberg,  it  became  a  pos-  28,147.    The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  hand- 
session  of  the  LongueviUe  family,  and  was  in-  some  bridge  of  6  arches,  eadi  120  feet  wide, 
berited  from  them  by  William  III.  of  Orange,  The  park,  which  extended  tor  some  distance 
who  ceded  it  to  Prussia.    It  remained  with  along  the  Seine,  was  a  fiivorite  resort  of  the 
Prussia  as  a  principality  with  a  separate  gov-  Parisians,  but  has  been  cut  up  into  villa  sites, 
emment  until  1806,  when  Napoleon  compelled  The  principal  object  of  interest  is  however  the 
Prussia  to  cede  it  to  Marshal  Berthier.    In  ruined  palace,  once  the  residence  of  Louis 
1814  Prussia   regained  possession  of  Neuf-  Philippe.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  populace, 
chatel,  and  procured  its  admission  into  the  Feb.  26, 1848,  with  the  exception  of  one  wing. 
Swiss  confederacy,  it  being  the  only  canton  Louis  Philippe  adopted  the  titie  of  count  of 
with  a  monarchical  constitution.    In  1848  a  Neuilly  durmg  Ms  exile, 
revolutionary  movement  severed  the  connec-  NEUEOMM,  8ioiSMnn>,  chevalier,  a  Ger- 
tion  with  Prussia;    and  an  attempt  of  the  man  composer,  bom  in  Sedtzburg,  July  10, 
royalist  party  in  1857  to  reinstate  the  Prussian  1778,  died  in  Bonn  in  April,  1857.    He  was 
authority  having  been  frustrated,  the  inde-  educated  by  his  kinsmen  Michael  and  Joseph 
pendence  of  the  canton  was  at  last  recognized  Haydn,  and  in  1829,  after  a  busy  career   in 
by  Prussia,  May  26,  1857. — ^Nsufchatel,  the  variouspartsof  the  world,  accompanied  Prince 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Talleyrand  to  England,  where  he  passed  the 
river  Seyon  into  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel ;  pop.  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life.    He  exceUed 
8,500.    It  contains  many  flourishing  industrial  as  a  composer  of  sacred  music,  and  Ms  ora- 
estabUshments,  two  hospitals  founded  by  be-  torios  of  ^^  Mount  Sinai,^'  produced   at   the 
nevolent  citizens  at  a  cost  of  |;80,000  and  |^50,-  Derby  musical  festival  of  1881,  and  *'  David," 
000  respectively,  a  college,  an  orphan  asylum,  at  that  of  Birmingham  in  1884,  are  impressive 
and  other  richly  endowed  institutions  of  public  and  popular  works.    He  produced  in  addition 
diarity.  to  these   an  immense  number  of  cantatas, 
NEUHOF,  Thbodob  voir,  baron,  a  German  songs,  psalms,  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  sym- 
adyenturer,  bom  in  1600,  died  in  London,  Dec.  phonies,  quartets,  sonatas,  Ac,  his  composi- 
11, 1756.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Westphalian  tions,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  amounting 
nobleman,  studied  in  Minister  and  Cologne,  was  to  nearly  800.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
compelled  to  leave  the  latter  dty  on  account  of  was  afflicted  with  partial  blindness ;  but  until 
having  killed  in  a  duel  a  young  man  of  high  his  retirement  to  Bonn,  a  few  years  previous 
fiunfly,  and  obtained  through  the  influence  of  to  his  death,  he  was  an  indefSatigable  traveller 
the  Spanish  minister  at  the  Hague  a  Ueuten-  over  almost  every  part  of  Europe, 
ancy  in  the  Spanish  army  in  Africa.    He  fell  NEUMANN,  Kajkl  Fbibdbich,  a  German  ori- 
into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and  is  believed  to  entalist,  bom  in  Beibhmannsdorf,  near  Bam- 
have  been  employed  during  18  years  as  inter-  berg,  Dec.  22, 1798.  He  is  of  Jewish  extraction, 
preter  by  the  dey  of  Algiers.    In  1786  he  re-  and  at  an  early  age  entered  a  counting  house 
paired  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  chiefly  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  whence  he  repaired 
composed  of  Tunisians  and  Algerians,  to  Ck>r-  to  the  university  of  Heidelbeig.    He  subse- 
sca  to  assist  that  island  in  its  struggle  against  quently  studied  at  Munich  and  Gcttingen,  and 
Genoa.    Baron  Neuhof  ingratiated  himself  so  in  1822  was  appointed  nrofessor  of  history  at 
much  with  the  (^orsioans  that  they  elected  him  Spire,  but  was  compellea  on  account  of  his  lib- 
as  their  king,  April  16, 1786,  under  the  name  eral  views  to  retire.    He  next  devoted  several 
of  Theodore  L    He  suoceeded  in  securing  the  years  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages, 
alliance  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  the  French  particularly  the  Chinese  and  Armenian,  and  in 
coming  to  tiie  assistance  of  tiie  Genoese  in  1829-'80  visited  China  to  make  a  collection  of 
1788,  the  Oorsicans  were  again  subdued,  and  works  by  native  authors.    He  returned  to  £u- 
Keahofwas  compdled  to  resort  to  flight.    In  rope  with   10,000  volumes,  of  which  2,500 
1741,  when  the  irenoh  garrison  left  the  island,  were  placed  in  the  royal  library  of  Berlin.  ^  In 
Ike  endeavored  to  regam  his  power,  but  was  1881  ne  was  appointed  professor  at  Munich, 
not  successfn],  and  spent  the  remaining  ^art  where  his  lectures   on   the   Armenian  and 
of  his  life  in  Fng^j*"^)  where  a  subscription,  Chinese  languages  and  literature   attracted 
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much  attention;  bat  bis  political  eympatbieB  the  blood  yields  almost  invariably  to  iron  tonics, 
again  involved  him  in  trouble,  and  for  too  open  good  diet,  and  outdoor  exercise;  that  which 
an  expression  of  his  democratic  views  in  1848  arises  from  the  effects  of  paludial  poison  dis- 
he  was  in  1852  deprived  of  his  professorship,  appears  rapidly  under  the  u^e  of  quinine ;  neu- 
Among  his  numerous  works  are:  Mimoiressur  ralgia  of  rheumatic  origin  is  ordinarily  con- 
la  me  et  les  outrages  de  David,  an  Armenian  trolled  by  the  preparations  of  colchicum,  the 
philosopher  of  the  6th  century  (Paris,  1829) ;  alkalis,  alkaline  and  sulphur  baths,  &c. ;  while 
"HistoryofVartan"  and" Vabram's Chronicle  the  neuralgia  caused  by  lead  poison  has  its 
of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Gilicia^^  (London,  specific  antidote  in  the  iodide  of  potassium,  a 
1880),  both  translated  from  the  Armenian  into  remedy  which  is  useful  also  in  the  neuralgia 
English ;    Lehrsaal   der  Mittelreich  (Munich,  of  syphilitic  origin.    The  neuralgia  which  oc- 
1836) ;  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  War"  curs  in  hysteria  yields,  like  most  of  the  protean 
(Leipsio,  1846);  "The  People  of  Southern  Bus-  phenomena  of  that  disease,  to  the  mineral 
sia  in  their  Historic  Developments;"  and  trans-  tonics,  electricity,  shower  baths,  and  exercise, 
lations  from  the  Chinese  and  other  languages.  Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  the  forms 
NEUBALGIA  (Gr.  vcvpop,  nerve,  and  akyofj  of  neuralgia  caused  by  local  disease,  it  is  to  be 
pain),  an  affection  of  which  pain  is  the  essen-  remarked  that  the  seat  of  pain  in  these  cases 
tial  and  characteristic  feature,  and  which  de-  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  location 
pends  on  some  disease  affecting  the  structure  of  the  cause  of  irritation.    For  instance,  a 
or  function  of  the  nerves  or  of  their  centres,  tumor  within  the  cranium  may  produce  pain 
The  varieties  of  neuralgia  are  very  numerous,  at  the  extremity  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  near 
Some  are  distinguished  according  to  the  nerve  the  origin  of  which  it  is  located ;  or  pressure 
affected ;  as  neuralgia  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  in  the  course  of  a  nerve  may  cause  pain  in  its 
commonly  called  tic  douloureux;  sciatica,  or  ultimate  ramifications.    Where   neuralgia   is 
neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  intercostal  neu-  caused  by  irritation  near  the  origin  of  the 
ralgia,  affecting  the  intercostal  nerves,  &c,  nerves,  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  its  radical 
Other  varieties  are  described  according  to  the  cure  is  generally  impracticable ;  where  it  de- 
locality  which  is  the  seat  of  pain ;  as  gastral-  pends  on  the  pressure  of  tumors  that  can  be 
gia,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  ne-  removed,  the  pain  will  generally  disappear 
phralgia,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  with  the  removal  of  the  cause.    In  infiamma- 
&c.    Other  varieties  again  are  indicated  by  the  tion  of  the  nerve  sheath,  local  counter-irrita- 
causes  which  produce  them ;  as  miasmatic  neu-  tion,  by  cups,  blisters,  issues,  setons,  &c.,  nsu- 
ral^a,  the  neuralgia  caused  by  marsh  miasm ;  ally  gives  relief,  and  generally  effects  a  cure, 
saturnine  neuralgia,  the  neuralgia  produced  by  The  neuralgia  of  painful  stumps  and  painful 
the  poison  of  lead,  &c.    The  causes  of  neural-  scars,  and  of  obstinate  cases  of  infiammation 
gia  may  be  classified  as  constitutional  and  local,  of  the  neurolemma,  requires  surgical  interfer- 
The  principal  constitutional  causes  are :  1,  the  ence,  such  as  reamputation,  removal  of  the 
impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  resulting  cicatrix,  or  exsection  of  a  portion  of  the  diseased 
either  from  haamorrhage  or  the  exhausting  et^  nerve.    Temporary  relief  may  be  given  in  all 
fects  of  disease,  such  as  fevers,  chlorosis,  &c. ;  forms  of  neuralgia  by  the  administration  of 
2,  the  miasm  of  paludial  regions ;  8,  the  mate-  powerful  anodynes.    Those  most  commonly 
ries  morbi  of  rheumatism;   4,  the  virus  of  used  are  morphine,  the  active  principle  of 
syphilis ;  5,  the  circulation  in  the  blood  of  poi-  opium,  and  aconitine,  the  active  principle  of 
sonous  secretions,  such  as  urea  and  bile ;  6,  the  aconitum  napellus  or  monkshood.    These 
the  poisonous  effects  of  lead,  and  probably  of  may  be  used  internally  or  externally.    A  solu- 
some  of  the  other  metals;  7,  the  functional  tion  of  morphine  injected  into  the  areolar  tia- 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system  in  the  dis-  sue  beneath  the  skin,  near  the  seat  of  the  nen- 
ease  known  as  hysteria.    The  local  causes  are:  ralgia,  gives  more  prompt  relief  than  when 
1,  inflammation  of  the  delicate  fibrous  sheath  given  by  the  stomach.    Aconitine  is  generally 
which  envelopes  the  nerves,  called  the  neuro-  used  externally,  in  ointments,  in  the  propor- 
lenuna ;  2,  the  development  of  tumors  near  the  tion  of  i  or  ^  grain  to  the  drachm  of  ointment ; 
origin,  or  along  the  course,  or  amid  the  rami-  it  gives  almost  instantaneous  relief, 
fications  of  the  nerves,  as  neuromata,  fibrous  NEUBOPTEBA  (Gr.  v€vpov,  nerve,  and  irrc- 
tumors  growing  from  the  nerve  sheath,  and  pov,  wing),  an  order  of  insects  characterized  by 
cancerous,  aneurismal,  cartilaginous,  or  bony  powerful  jaws,  4  reticulated,  membranous,  na- 
tumors,  so  situated  as  to  stretch  or  press  upon  ked  wings,  and  the  absence  of  sting  or  piei'cer. 
the  nerves ;  8,  the  bulbous  expansion  of  the  They  include  the  dragon  and  May  files,  ant 
extremities  of  divided  nerves,  occurring  after  lion,  white  ant,  and  similar  predaceous  insects, 
amputation,  and  causing  painful  stumps;   4,  which  imdergo  a  complete  or  partial  metamor- 
the  pinching  of  nerves  in  the  cicatrices  or  scars  phosis.  The  larvss  are  6-legg^,  voracious  and 
of  lacerated  wounds. — The  successful  treatment  carnivorous,  living  in  the  water,  on  trees,  or  in 
of  a  neuralgia  depends  of  course  on  a  correct  the  ground.  Only  the  white  ants  and  the  wood 
appreciation  of  the  causes  that  produce^  it.  ticks  are  iiyurious  to  vegetation;  the  oliiers 
Where  it  arises  from  constitutional  causes,  it  is  are  rather  beneficial  to  man  by  devouring 
generally  amenable  to  treatment.    The  neural-  aquatic  and   fiying  insects,  plant   lice,    and 
gia  that  depends  on  an  impoverished  state  of  similar  pests.    They  are  generally  of  elegant 
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proportiona,  often  prettily  marked,  and  possess  ity  to  fdmish  one  only  of  two  hostile  parties 

great  powers  of  flight.    iKirby  separated  the  with  ammmiition  or  other  war  supplies,  pro- 

May  or  caddis  flies  {phryganeadcB)^  and  formed  vided  this  be  done  in  accordance  with  previous 

of  Uiem  his  order  tmAoptera.    It  is  commonly  treaty  stipulations.    Thus,  by  the  treaty  of 

Meyed  that  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and  1788  with  ^e  United  States,  France  secnred 

their  congeners  are  confined  to  tropical  re-  the  ezclnsive  privilege  of  asylum  in  American 

gions  and  to  dead  or  decaying  vegetation ;  but  ports  for  her  privateers  and  their  prizes.    But 

recently  at  Salem,  Mass.,  a  white  ant,  allied  to  m  this  case,  as  usually,  such  a  qualification  of 

the  genus  termei.  has  been  discovered  making  neutrality,  though  clearly  sanctioned  by  the 

its  mines  and  galieries,  attacking  and  destroy-  law  of  nations,  did  not  fail  to  provoke  complaint 

ing  with  its  colonies  the  roots  of  grape  vines  and  protest  from  the  less  favored  power.    It 

in  greenhonses,  and  making  their  cnambers  is  not  consistent  with  a  neutral  character  to 

eren  in  the  living  wood.  concede  to  one  belligerent,  to  the  exclnsion  of 

NEUSIEDLER  LAKE  (Hung.  Fert^^  after  others,  the  liberty  of  raising  land  or  sea  forces 
Balaton  the  largest  lake  of  Hungary,  situated  within  the  neutral  territory.  This  privilege 
near  \h»  Austrian  frontier  on  the  confines  of  the  United  States  reftise  to  all  belngerents 
the  connlies  of  Oedenburg  (Soprony)  and  alike,  and  the  prohibition  is  declared  by  a  per- 
Wieselburg  (Mosony);  length  about  28  m.,  manent  act  of  congress.  The  subject  of  foreign 
breadth  7  m.,  depth  0  to  18  feet  The  reedy  enlistments  in  neutral  territory,  and  the  doo> 
hanks  of  the  lake  shelter  innumerable  water  trine  maintained  upon  the  point  by  the  U.  S. 
fowl.  The  E.  side  is  marshy,  acyoining  the  government,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  official 
extensive  marshes  of  H&ns6g.  In  times  of  opinion  of  Attomey-Qeneral  Gushing  of  Aug. 
radden  inundations  the  overflowinff  waters  0, 1856. — ^The  perfect  inviolability  of  its  tern- 
are  carried  through  an  artificial  canal  into  the  toiy  is  the  clearest  if  not  ^e  chief  among  the 
river  Rabnitz.  The  W.  bank  is  surrounded  bv  rights  of  a  neutral  state.  A  belligerent  ^ere- 
beautiM  vine-dad  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  fore  cannot  attack  his  enemy  on  neutral  ground, 
the  town  of  Bust  is  situated.  Other  neighbor-  and,  in  spite  of  a  condemnation  by  a  prize  court 
ing  towns  also  W.  of  the  lake  are  Oedenburg  of  the  captor,  the  neutral  power  will  restore  to 
and  Eisenstadt.  its  owner  property  captured  within  its  Jurisdic- 

NEUSTBIA,  the  name  of  the  western  divi-  tion.  The  neutral  may  reftise  to  all  belligerents 

son  of  the  Prankish  empire,  under  the  Hero-  the  privilege  of  passage  over  its  domain,  or 

lingians  and  Oarlovlngians,  from  tlie  partition  must  grant  it,  if  at  aU,  to  fdl  alike.    It  may 

of  die  province^  by  the  sons  of  dovis  m  511  to  forbid  the  enhance  of  war  vessels  and  their 

the  b^;inning  of  the  10th  century.    In  the  prizes  into  its  ports,  although,  in  the  absence 

earlier  part  of  that  period  Neustria  extended  of  poative  prohibition,  the  liberty  to  enter  is 

from  the  Mouse,  which  formed  its  boundary  implied.    Our  government  has  uniformly  con- 

toward  Anstrasia,  the  eastern  division^  to  the  ceaed  this  favor  to  the  public  ships  of  the  hos- 

ocean  and  the  Loire,  which  separated  it  from  tile  powers,  without  their  prizes.    To  admit 

Aqnitania.  The  principal  towns  were  Soissons,  the  entrance  and  sale  of  these  in  neutral  ports 

Paria,  Orleans,  and  Tours.    In  later  times  it  is  a  favor  which,  in  the  opinion  of  emment 

was  restricted  to  the  territories  lying  between  authorities,  is  hardly  consistent  with  perfect 

the  Seine  and  the  Loire.    The  name  disappear-  neutrality,  or  with  the  dictates  of  true  policy, 

ed  when  the  maritime  territory  was  ceded  to  As  an  illustration  of  the  latest  practice  m  tlids 

the  Normans,  receiving  the  name  of  Norman-  respect,  it  may  be  added^  that  in  the  late  Bus- 

dy.^gee  FsAKos,  voL  viL  p.  668.)  sian  war,  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Denmark. 

^  NSUTRAIITT,  in  international  law,  the  in-  adopting  the  same  rules  of  neutrality,  admitted 
different  and  impartial  posture  maintained  by  into  their  ports  the  ships  of  war  and  of  corn- 
one  nation  with  regard  to  others  which  are  at  merce  of  the  belligerent  parties,  and  accorded 
war.  ^^  The  neutral  state,"  says  Xldbei^  *^  is  to  them  the  facility  of  supplying  themselves 
neither  judge  nor  party."  It  may  be  the  com-  with  all  necessary  stores  and  provisions  not 
mon  friend  of  botii  belligerents,  but  may  not  contraband  of  war,  but  forbade,  except  in  cases 
&vor  dther.  The.  character  of  neutrality  is  of  distress,  the  entrance,  condemnation,  or  sale 
generally  impressed  upon  a  nation  only  by  the  of  any  prize  in  any  of  the  harbors  of  these 
event  of  war,  while  in  time  of  peace  it  may  kingdoms. — ^Whether  the  neutral  can  claim  this 
oonclode  offensive  and  defensive  alliances,  and  territorial  immunity  for  its  ships,  whether  in 
in  all  respects  arrange  at  its  pleasure  its  rela-  other  words  its  fiag  shall  protect  the  whole 
tions  with  other  states.  Tet  there  may  be  ship  and  cargo  from  the  assertion  of  belligerent 
what  is  called  a  permanent  neutrality.  By  the  rights,  has  b^n  a  much  vexed  question  in  inter- 
pvhlic  law  of  Europe,  Switzerland  and  Belgitun  national  law.  The  treaties  concluded  at  Utredit 
are  to  remain  always  neutral  and  independent  in  1713  had  embodied  the  principle  that  the 
of  any  complications  which  may  in  the  future  character  of  the  vessel  should  determine  that 
arise  among  the  other  European  powers,  of  its  cargo ;  and  though  the  same  principle 
"Hiese  states,  it  is  evident,  cannot  even  in  peace  had  been  mtroduced  into  frequent  conventions, 
ester  into  any  compacts  or  engagements  which  based  upon  these  treaties,  to  which  England 
woold  be  inconsistent  vnth  complete  neutrality  had  been  a  party,  yet  this  power  always  refused 
in  case  of  war. — ^It  is  not  a  violation  of  neutral-  to  admit  that  express  stipulations  of  this  nature 
voi/*  XII. — 14 
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oonld  change  what  it  called  the  common  lav  of  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
of  nations  in  the  premises.  Except,  therefore,  respecting  things  which  can  be  need  only  in 
when  it  was  bomid  by  special  compacts,  Eng-  war,  or  respecting  materials  which  are  pecu- 
land  has  steadily  maintained  the  integntj  of  liarly  fitted  by  their  nature  for  warlike  uses, 
the  rale  that  enemy's  goods  on  board  a  neutral  On  the  other  hand,  things  which  cannot  be 
ship  are  good  prize  of  war.  In  1781  theBaltio  employed  in  war  are,  it  is  equally  certain,  not 
cooe  of  neutrality  was  first  prodaimed  by  contraband.  But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
Oatharine  11.  of  Russia.  One  of  its  most  prom-  character  of  articles  which  are  ancipitia  uius^ 
inent  articles  asserted  the  principle  of  the  of  a  double  or  indifferent  nature,  and  service- 
treaties  of  Utrecht,  namely,  that  free  ships  able  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  such  as  money, 
should  make  free  goods.  The  principal  powers  provisions,  ships  and  materials  for  ships,  and 
of  Europe,  excepting  only  England,  acceded  naval  stores.  The  decision  will  always  be  infiu- 
to  the  Russian  ndes  of  neutrality.  The  single  enced  by  many  considerations,  as  by  the  state 
influence  of  England,  however,  against  the  code  and  nature  of  the  war,  or  by  the  highly  prob- 
was  too  great  to  be  withstood,  and  it  was  able  destination  of  goods  to  a  military  use. 
abandoned  in  1787.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  in  Thus  provisions,  -which  prima  faicie  are  not 
1801  was  equally  unsucces^il,  and  for  the  same  contraband,  will  certainly  be  declared  so  when 
reason.  In  its  general  jurisprudence  the  United  they  are  destined  to  a  besieged  town  or  block- 
States  has,  almost  of  necessity,  adopted  the  aded  port.  The  character  of  the  port  to  which 
English  rule.  But  in  its  treaties,  and  particu-  goods  are  bomid  may  also  be  of  consequence — 
larly  in  those  with  American  powers,  it  has  whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  be  a  port  of  merely 
generally  inserted  the  more  liberal  principle  naval  equipment,  or  one  of  general  commerce, 
that  neutral  ships  shall  make  free  goods.  Since  The  changes  which  science  has  made  in  the 
1786  England  had  generally  asserted  her  bel-  needs  and  modes  of  warfare  are  also  to  be 
ligerent  rights,  until  at  the  commencement  of  regarded,  as  well  as  the  consideration  whether 
the  Russian  war,  by  a  common  declaration  the  goods  alleged  to  be  contraband  are  or  are 
with  her  ally  France,  promulgated  in  April,  not  the  produce  of  the  country  which  exports 
1854,  she  announced  that  for  the  present  she  them.  Carrying  official  communications  for 
^^  waived  her  right  of  seizins  enemy  property  a  belligerent  upon  the  public  affairs  of  his  state 
laden  on  board  neutral  vessels,  unless  it  were  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality.  But  to 
contraband  of  war."  At  the  conclusion  of  the  carry  despatches  from  the  enemy  to  his  am- 
war  England  gave  a  more  formal  assent  to  the  bassador  or  consul  in  a  neutral  country  is,  gen^ 
principle  whidi  she  had  so  long  opposed;  for  eraUy  speaking,  no  ground  for  condemnation, 
the  declaration  which  was  sigpied  at  the  con-  for  the  legal  presumption  is  that  the  commu- 
gress  of  Paris  in  1856  by  the  plenipotentiaries  nication  has  reference  to  the  commercial  relar 
of  all  the  great  powers,  contained  the  provision  tions  of  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  It 
that  the  neutral  flag  shall  cover  enemy  goods,  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  that  the  oon- 
with  the  exception  of  those  oontraband  of  war,  traband  character  of  the  ship  or  goods  termi- 
and  it  may  be  supposed  has  fixed  the  maxim  in  nates  with  that  passage  in  which  the  forbidden 
the  law  of  nations.  The  rule  usually  coupled  trade  is  intended  or  done,  and  does  not  affect 
with  that  just  referred  to,  though  the  two  have  the  whole  voyage.  The  owner  of  the  contra- 
really  no  connection,  namely,  that  neutral  bandloses  all,  even  the  innocent  goods  which  he 
goods,  except  contraband,  are  not  liable  to  cap-  has  laden  in  the  ship.  Other  dippers  forfeit 
ture  ^ough  laden  in  enemy  ships,  is  also  in-  nothing.  This  doctrine  of  contraband  implies 
eluded  in  the  declaration  of  the  congress  of  rather  necessarily  the  belligerent's  right  to 
Paris.  It  was  formerly  rejected  by  France,  but  search  neutrid  ships  for  such  articles  as* may 
other  nations  have  generally  observed  it. —  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  strength  of  the 
Subject  only  to  alight  and  reasonable  restric-  enemy.  The  law  of  nations  has  been  in  this 
tions,  the  neutral  may  carry  on  its  commerce  respect  that  in  time  of  war  search  may  be  made 
with  the  hostile  powers.  But  plainly  it  must  for  contraband  and  for  enemy's  goods.  The 
not  furnish  either  with  war  supplies,  nor  in-  late  modification  of  the  former  practice,  by 
deed  with  any  material  which  can  directly  con-  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  goods  of 
tribute  to  the  prosecution  of  hostilities.  In  the  enemy  in  neutral  ships  are  now  exempted 
the  &miliar  phrase  of  the  international  law,  from  seizure,  must  ten^  it  would  seem,  to 
its  ships  must  not  carry  contraband.  Further,  reduce  the  application  of  the  law  of  seardi  to 
they  must  neither  breiak  blockades,  nor  carry  the  case  of  contraband  alone.  Some  powers 
desnatches  for  either  party,  nor  in  any  other  have  defeated  or  hoped  to  defeat  the  right  of 
mode  render  direct  assistance  in  the  war.  M-  search  for  contraband  goods  by  forbidding  their 
nally,  neutral  ships  must  be  always  ready  to  subjects  to  carry  them ;  and  sometimes  treaties 
prove  themselves  that  which  they  profess  to  have  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  ships  under 
be,  and  must  therefore  be  provided  with  papers  convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  commander 
sufficient  to  prove  their  nationality,  ana  must  should  suffice  to  exempt  the  ships  in  his  charge 
subniit  to  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  right  from  search. — A  fhrther  restriction  in  force  on 
of  visitation.  It  is  not  possible  to  define  con-  the  commerce  of  the  neutral  consists  in  his  in- 
traband  specifically,  that  is,  to  declare  what  capacity  to  trade  to  blockaded  pdrts.  To  con- 
partioular  articles  will  be  so  regarded  in  time  stitute  a  violation  of  blockade  there  must  be 
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first  an  actual  blockade  by  a  force  snfficient  to  on  board  the  prox)er  papers  of  her  nation,  and 
THRinfaiin  the  same ;  then  there  mnst  have  been  have  the  right  to  carrj  false  papers,  because 
proper  notification  of  it ;  with  these  must  con-  she  must  not  only  have  the  proper  documents, 
cnr  some  act  of  violation,  either  bv  going  in  or  but  must  use  them  at  a  proper  time  and  in  a 
coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  com-  proper  way.    Yet  it  seems  that  simulated  or 
meneement  of  the  blockade.   6ir  William  Scott  iSalse  papers  may  not  only  be  carried  when 
once  held  that  a  temporary  absence  of  the  leave  is  expressly  given,  but  when  a  usage 
blockading  squadron^  from  being  driven  off  by  exists  to  carry  them,  which  is  or  should  be 
a  storm  or  other  accident,  did  not  suspend  the  known  to  the  insurer.    The  warranty  of  the 
operation  of  the  blockade.    The  French  pub-  neutrality  of  a  ship  is  broken  if  a  belligerent 
Heists  controvert  this  doctrine,  as  unwarranted  own  any  part  of  it.    In  regard  to  goods  the 
bj  the  general  principles  of  international  law.  rule  is  different,  and  the  warranty  is  held  to 
Bat  the  law  as  Sir  William  Scott  declared  it  ia  extend  only  to  the  interest  of  the  insured,  and 
probably  at  present  the  law  of  England.    The  is  not  broken  by  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the 
English  and  French  declarations,  however,  of  cargo  not  insured  is  not  neutral.    But  when 
March,  1854,  speak  of  "effective  blockades,  the  interest  insured  covers  the  whole  oargo, 
which  may  be  established  with  adequate  forces.^'  the  law  will  regard  the  real  ownership;  and 
Some  exception  has  been  taken  in  the  United  therefore  property  held  by  a  neutral  by  a  legal 
States  to  the  rule  which  forbids  the  departure  title  indeed,  but  for  the  benefit  of  and  in  trust 
of  a  vessel  laden  after  the  blockade  was  known,  for  a  belligerent,  is  belligerent  property.    If 
In  a  communication  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  U.  S.  neutral  goods  are  shipped  in  time  of  peace  to 
minister  in  London,  in  1854,  Mr.  Maroy  urges  a  consignee  who  has  not  ordered  them,  so  that 
that,  having  visited  the  port  in  the  common  the  property  would  not  vest  in  him  till  the 
freedom  of  trade,  the  neutral  vessel  ou^ht  to  goods  were  received,  in  case  of  capture  they 
he  allowed  to  depart  with  a  cargo,  without  are  considered  as  the  property  of  the  consignor, 
regard  to  the  time  when  it  was  received  on  But  if  they  are  shipped  by  a  neutral  after  the 
board.    This  relaxation  of  the  law  of  blockade  war  begins,  and  under  a  contract  made  during 
Tin  be  haroly  yet  admitted  in  the  general  peace  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  to  be 
practice  of  nations;    but,  especially  in  our  at  the  risk  of  the  sendee  until  delivery,  Uiey 
treaties  with  the  Central  and  South  American  are  put  on  the  same  footing  as  if  the  contract 
republics,  it  has  assumed  the  form  of  familiar  were  made  during  war.    K  a  subject  of  a  bel- 
Ftipnlation.    The  treaty  with  Guatemala  pro-  ligerent  power  ship  goods  to  a  neutral  which 
Tide^  for  example,  that  no  vessel  of  either  of  have  not  been  ordered  by  him,  so  that  the  bel- 
the  contracting  parties  which  shall  have  en-  ligerent  retains  control  over  them,  they  are 
tered  into  any  port  or  place  of  one  power,  be-  considered  as  his  property.    The  mere  right  of 
fi3re  the  same  was  actually  besieged,  blockaded,  the  belligerent  seller  to  stop  goods  in  traimtu 
or  invested  by  the  other,  shall  be  restrained  on  the  insolvency  of  the  vendee  is  not  such  an 
from  quitting  such  place  with  her  cargo,  nor,  interest  as  would  make  the  goods  belliger- 
if  found  therein  after  the  reduction  and  sur-  ent.    The  warranty  of  neutrality  requires  such 
render,  shall  such  vessel  or  her  cargo  be  liable  trade,  conduct,  and  course  of  transaction  as 
to  confiscation,  but  shall  be  restored  to  the  shall  be  In  conformity  and  adaptation  to  this 
owners  thereof. — ^The  principles  of  the  inter-  warranty.    Therefore,  if  the  neutral  interests 
national  law  of  neutrality  assume  a  peculiar  or  property  are  indistinguishably  mixed   up 
significance  in  the  law  of  marine  insurance,  with  belligerent  interests  or  property,  they  b^ 
In  marine  policies  the  ownership  of  the  prop-  come  themselves  liable  to  all  the  incidents  and 
ertr  is  usually  the  object  of  express  warran-  effects  of  a  belligerent  character.    So  resistance 
tr.  and  underwriters  are  thus  informed  of  its  of  a  search  when  rightfully  demanded,  an  at- 
liability  to  or  freedom  from  war  risks.    The  tempt  at  rescue,  seeking  belligerent  protection 
neutrality  itself  may  be  sometimes  expressly  or  receiving  it,  are  all  breaches  of  the  warranty 
warranted.     In  these  cases  the  warranty  is  of  neutrality,  because  they  belong  to  the  con- 
construed  to  mean,  first,  that  the  ship  or  cargo  duct  of  a  beUigerent.    It  is  a  sufiScient  coropli- 
is  actuaDy  owned  by  citizens  of  a  country  not  ance  with  the  warranty,  that  a  vessel  is  neutral 
at  war  when  tiie  risk  begins,  and  secondly,  according  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  for  a  con- 
that  with  the  property  there  shall  go  all  those  demnation  for  breach  of  ordinances  which  are 
nsaal  documents  and  precautions  which  prove  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  unden^'riters 
the  neutrality  and  protect  it  fi*om  belligerent  are  still  liable, 
mks.    The  bill  of  sale  of  the  ship,  the  sea  let-  NEUVILLE,  Hyde  db.    See  Hyde  db  Neu- 

ter  or  customary  certificate  of  nationality,  the    villb. 

raster  of  the  vessel,  the  charter  party,  ship-  NEUWTED,  a  German  town,  capital  of  the 

T«ng  papers,  the  log  book,  and  in  general  aU  principality  of  Wied  (formerly  Neuwied),  now 

the  documents  which  usually  state  the  national  mediatized  and  attached  to  Prussia,  situated 

character,  and  especially  the  flag,  must  con-  in  the  district  of  Ooblentz,  on  the  right  bank 

form  to  the  warranted  neutrality  of  the  ship,  of  the  Rhine ;  pop.  about  7,000.    It  is  a  pleaa- 

The  law  holds,  too,  that  if  a  vessel  exhibit  ant  and  well  built  town,  founded  at  the  be- 

ynlT  false  papers  when  she  is  captured,  there  ginning  of  the  18th  Century.    By  the  liberality 

is  a  hreach  of  the  warranty,  though  she  have  of  its  princes,  industrious  persons  of  different 
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religions  creedB  were  attracted  to  the  place,  and  2  fonnderies,  8  tanneries,  and  7  breweries 

established  tliere  manufactures  of  woollen  and  Value  of  taxable  property,  (4,801,998.  Capital, 

cotton  goods  and  other  articles,  which  have  Nevada. 

given  to  it  its  present  prosperity.  The  palace  NEVERS,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
possesses  a  coUection  of  Koman  antiquities,  dejpartment  of  Nidvre,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
chiefly  from  the  buried  Roman  ci^  Victoria  Loire,  188  m.  by  railway  6.  £.  from  Paris; 
discovered  near  Neuwied  in  1791.  In  the  mu  pop.  in  1856, 16,082.  Andbors,  machinery,  &c., 
seum  of  natural  history  are  the  Brazilian  and  are  manufactured.  Gsesar  mentions  the  town 
North  American  collections  of  Prince  Mazimil-  in  his  "  Commentaries"  under  the  name  of  No- 
lan. Neuwied  possesses  a  normal  school,  and  viodimum.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  cap- 
is  particularly  Imown  abroad  by  its  settlement  ital  of  a  duchy,  the  last  duke  of  which  sold  it 
of  Moravians  (Bermhuter)^  who  have  their  to  the  crown  of  France  in  1666. 
church,  schools,  workshops,  Ac,  in  a  distinct  NEYIN,  John  Williausoit,  D.D.,  an  Amer- 
part  of  the  town.  ican  theologian,  bom  in  Franklin  co.,  Penn., 

NEUWIED,  or  Wzed,  Mattmttjaw  Albxak-  Feb.  20,  1808.    He  was  graduated  at  Union 

DBB  Pmupp,  prince  of,  a  German  naturalist  college.  New  York,  in  1821,  studied  theology 

and  traveUer,  bom  Bept.  28,  1782.    His  mo-  for  three  years  in  the  theological  seminary  at 

ther,  the  countess  of  Wittgenstein-Berleburg,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  continued   there  two 

was  a  woman  of  remarkable  attainments,  and  years  afterward  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  place 

encouraged  his  love  for  travel,  which  led  him,  of  Professor  Hpdge,  then  absent  in  Europe, 

after  rising  to  the  rank  of  miyor-general  in  the  During  this  time  he  wrote  "  Biblical  Antiqui- 

Prussian  army,  to  explore  Brazil  ftom  1815  to  ties''  (2  vols.,  1828).    He  was  licensed  topreach 

1817.    The  result  of  his  observations  is  em-  by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle  in  1828.    Toward 

bodied  in  his  Beise  nach  Brasilien  (2  vols.,  the  close  of  1829  he  was  called  to  the  western 

Frankfort,  1819-'20),  and  in  his  Alibildungen  theological  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church 

tur  NatuTgesehiehte  Brasiliens  (Weimar,  1828-  in  Alleghany  City,  where  he  continued  as  assist- 

^81)  and  BeUr&ge  fsurJNatttrgeschichteBrasilient  ant  teacher,  and  afterward  as  professor  of  He- 

(4  vols.,  Weimar,  1824-'8d).    Subsequently  he  brew  and  biblical  literature,  for  10  years ;  and 

travelled  in  the  United  States,  and  wrote  Beiie  in  the  meanwhile  he  was  ordainea.    He  also 

dureh  I^ordamerila,  with  81   plates  (2  vols.,  edited  in  1888  and  1884  *^  The  Friend,'' a  week- 

Coblentz,  1888-'48 ;  English  version,  London,  ly  literary  journal  published  under  the  auspices 

1848),  a  work  which  is  as  much  valued  for  the  of  the  young  men's  society  of  Pittsburg  and  its 

beauty  of  its  illustrations  as  for  its  contributions  vicinity.    In  1840  he  removed  to  Mercersburg, 

to  American  ethnography.    He  is  the  uncle  of  Penn.,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  the  synod  of 

the  present  Prince  Wilhelm  Hermann  of  Wied.  the  German  Reformed  church  inviting  him  to 

NEVA,  a  river  of  Russia,  flowiiu^  from  the  take  charge  of  its  theological  seminary,  in  con- 

S.  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Ladoga,  first  S.  W.,  nection  with  Dr.  F.  A.  Ranch,  who  was  at  the 

then  N.  W.,  and  ultimately  through  the  city  same  time  president  of  Marshall  college  in  the 

of  St.  Petersbu]^,  dischamnff  itself  by  many  same  place.    The  death  of  Dr.  Raudi,  March 

moutJis  into  the  gulf  of  Finland.    Its  entire  2,  1841,  left  him  the  sole  charge  of  the  theo- 

course  is  not  more  than  40  m.,  but  it  is  very  logical  seminary,  and  the  presidency  of  the 

wide,  has  an  average  depth  of  from  2  to  8  college,  till  1844,  when  Dr.  Philip  SchafT  was 

fathoms,  and  is  of  great  commercial  impor-  called  as  his  oolleague  in  the  seminary.    In 

tanoe.    It  is  liable,  particularly  at  the  breaking  1848   he   published  "The  Anxious   Bench,'' 

up  of  the  ice  in  April,  to  sudden  inundations,  which  calls  in  question  the  propriety  of  certain 

often  most  disastrous  to  St.  Petersburg,  which  means  and  measures  then  extensively  employed 

is  built  on  the  islands  formed  by  its  branches,  in  the  service  of  relisious  revivals.    Iliis  work 

NEVADA,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Cal.,  bordering  on  furnished  occasion  for  much  controversy.  It 
Utah,  and  drained  by  Middle  and  South  Yuba  was  enlarged  in  a  subsequent  edition,  and  also 
rivers;  area  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  translated  into  German.  The  same  year  he 
1852,  21,865.  The  sur£Etce  is  generally  moun-  published  a  translation  of  Dr.  Schaff^s  ''Prin- 
tainous,  especially  toward  the  E.,  which  is  ciple  of  Protestantism,^*  with  an  introduction, 
traversed  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  One  and  a  sermon  on  ^^  OathoHc  Unity.^*  In  1846 
half  of  the  entire  area  is  estimated  to  be  occu-  he  published  '*  The  Mystical  Presence,*'  a  Tin- 
pied  by  mineral  lands.  Mining  is  the  princi-  dicadon  of  the  reformed  doctrine  of  the  holy 
pal  industry,  and  agriculture  receives  little  at-  eucharist;  in  1847,  the  "History  and  Genins 
tention.  The  county  contains  several  of  the  of  the  Heidelberg  Oatechism;*'  in  1848,  '*  Anti- 
richest  and  most  productive  quartz  leads  in  ohrist,  or  the  Spirit  of  Sect  and  Schism.**  From 
the  state,  and  the  placer  diggings  are  not  sur-  Jan.  1849,  to  Jan.  1858,  he  edited  the  "Mer- 
passed  by  any  other.  The  number  of  quartz  cersburg  Review,"  published  by  the  alumni 
mills  in  operation  in  1858  was  82,  of  which  21  association  of  Marshall  college,  which  is  still 
were  propelled  by  steam ;  number  of  arastras  continued,  and  to  which  he  has  been  up  to  this 
86 ;  cost  of  machinery  $500,000.  The  agricul-  time  (1860)  a  prominent  contributor.  At  the 
tural  products  in  the  same  year  were  112,000  close  of  1851  he  resig^ned  his  situation  as  pro- 
bushels  of  wheat,  260,000  pf  barley,  and  56,000  fessor  in  the  theological  seminary,  continuing 
of  oats.    There  were  8  gristmills,  42  saw  mills,  to  act  as  president  of  Marshall  college  untu 
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its  union  with  Franklin  college  at  Lancaster,  yictory  over  sin,  death,  and  hell,  the  force  thus 
Fenn.,  in  1853,  and  its  consequent  removal  to  of  a  real  atonement  or  reconciliation  between 
that  place.    He  was  offered   the  presidency  God  and  man,  the  triumph  of  a  glorious  resnr- 
of  the  college  in  its  new  form,  but  declined  rection  from  the  dead,  and  all  the  consequences 
it    He  now  lives  in  literary  retirement  near  for  faith  which  are  attributed  to  this  in  the 
Lancaster. — It  was  during  Dr.   Nevin^s  con-  Apostles*  Creed.    In  the  most  literal  sense  ac- 
nectlon  with  the  theological  and  literary  insti-  cordingly  Christ  is  here  held  to  be  "  the  way, 
tations  at  Mercersburg  and  the  ^*  Mercersburg  the  truth,  and  the  life/*  ^^the  resurrection  and 
Review,"  that  the  movement  began  and  was  the  life,*'  the  principle  of  *^life  and  immortali- 
carried    forward  which  has  developed  itself  ty,"  the  "  light "  of  the  world,  its  "  righteous- 
into  what  is  called  the  **  Mercersburg  system  ness,"  and  its  **  peace.*'    The  "  grace  which 
of  theology."    Of  this  movement  Dr.  Nevin  bringeth  salvation,**  in  this  view,  is  of  course 
▼as  the  originator  and  exponent.    It  seemed  always  a  real  effluence  from  the  new  order  of 
to  grow  into  shape  without  calculation  or  plan,  existence,  which  has  thus  been  called  into  being 
It  owes  its  existence  properly  not  to  any  spirit  by  the  exaltation  of  the  Word  made  flesh  at  the 
of  philosophical  speculation,  as  has  been  some-  right  hand  of  God.    It  must  be  supernatural 
times  imagined,  but  to  an  active  interest  in  as  well  as  natural,  and  the  organs  and  agencies 
practical  Christianity.    Historically  it  may  be  by  which  it  works  must  in  the  nature  of  the 
regarded  as  having  commenced  with  the  publi-  case  carry  with  them  objectively  something  of 
cation  of  **  The  Anxious  Bench'*  in  1848.    Then  the  same  character  and  force.    In  this  way 
came  the  sermon  on  *' Church  Unity,**  preached  the  church  is  an  object  of  faith;  the  presence 
by  Dr.  Nevin  at  the  opening  of  the  triennial  of  a  new  creation  in  the  old  world  of  nature ; 
convention  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  and  German  the  body  of  Christ,  through  which  as  a  medium 
Reformed  churches  at  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  in  and  organ  he  reveals  himself  and  works  till 
1844;  a  discourse  sanctioned  by  the  official  the  end  of  time.    It  mediates  with  supernatural 
representatives  of  both  churches  at  the  time,  office  instrumentally  between  Christ  and  his 
the  positions  of  which,  however,  on  the  subject  people.    Its  ministers  hold  a  divine  power  from 
of  the  mystical  union  and  in  opposition  to  the  nim  by  apostolic  succession.    Its  sacraments 
sect  system,  were  felt  by  many  afterward  to  are  not  signs  merely,  but  seals  of  the  grace  they 
involve  a  dangerous  tendency.     Dr.  Schaff*s  represent.     Baptism  is  for  the  remission  of 
^'Principle  of  Protestantism**  brought  out  the  sins.    The  eucharist  includes  the  real  presence 
tendency,  in  the  apprehension  of  such  persons,  of  Christ^s  whole  glorifled  life,  in  a  mystery, 
mider  stOl  more  alanning  proportions.    This  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    The  idea  of 
was  followed  by  the  "Mystical  Presence,*'  with  the  church,  when  it  is  thus  held  as  an  object 
a  translation  of  Dr.  inimann*s  masterly  tract  on  of  faith,  involves   necessarily  the  attributes 
•*'  The  Distinctive  Character  of  Christianity,"  which  were  always  ascribed  to  it  in  the  begin- 
prefixed  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  essay,  ning,  unity,  sanctity,  catholicity,  and  apostoli- 
The  work  was  a  vindication  at  large  of  the  old  city.    The  spirit  of  sect,  as  it  cleaves  to  Prot- 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  con-  estantism  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  great 
Tejing  against  the  general  Protestantism  of  evil,  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  time  a  charge  of  wholesale  defection  from  if  Protestantism  had  any  historial  justification 
the  Protestant  sacramental  £uth  of  the  16th  in  the  beginning,  its  mission  thus  far  has  been 
century.     The  tract  ^'  Antichrist**  was  an  a&-  only  half  fulfilled^  and  that  it  can  be  rationally 
sanlt  upon  the  sect  system,  as  being  in  full  an-  approved  only  as  it  is  taken  to  be  an  intermedi- 
tagouism  to  the  true  idea  of  the  church,  and  ate  preparation  for  some  higher  and  better  form 
sach  a  heresy  as  draws  after  it  virtually  in  the  of  Chnstianity  hereafter.    The  distinguishing 
end  a  Gnostic  denial  of  the  proper  mystery  of  character  of  the  Mercersburg  theology,  in  one 
the  incarnation  itself.     As  the  occasions  of  word,  is  its  Christological  interest,  its  way  of 
theological  discussion  were  thus  multiplied,  it  looking  at  all  things  through  the  person  of  the 
was  felt  necessary  to  establish  a  special  organ  crucified  and  risen  Saviour.    This,  as  the  world 
for  carrying  it  forward;  and  thus  originated  now  stands,  embraces  necessarily  all  that  enters 
the  "Mercersburg  Review,"  the  pages  of  which  into  the  conception  of  the  church  question, 
for  some  years  form  a  sort  of  progressive  pic-  which  this  system  holds  to  be  the  great  proln 
tare  of  the  system  to  whose  exposition  and  de-  lem  for  the  Christianity  of  the  present  time, 
fence  it  has  been  devoted  from  the  first. — ^The  NEVIS,  an  island  of  the  British  West  Indies, 
cardinal  principle  of  the  Mercersburg  system  in  the  Leeward  group,  2  m.  from  the  S.  £.  ex- 
is  the  feet  of  the  incarnation.    This,  viewed  tremity  of  St.  Christopher,  in  lat.  17®  14'  N., 
not  as  a  doctrine  or  speculation,  but  as  a  real  long.  63®  S'  W, ;  area,  20  sq.  m. ;  pop.  10,200. 
transaction  of  God  in  the  world,  is  regarded  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow  circle  of  fertile 
as  being   necessarily  itself   the   sphere   of  land  bordering  upon  the  coast,  the  whole  island 
Christianity,  the   sum  and  substance  of  the  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  single  mountain  2,600 
whole  Christian  redemption.    Christ  saves  the  feet  high,  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  not  sus- 
world,  not  ultimately  by  what  he  teaches,  or  ceptible  of  cultivation.    The  arable  lands,  com- 
hj  what  he  does,  but  by  what  he  is  in  the  con-  prising  in  all  only  6,000  acres,  are  well  culti- 
^tntion  of  his  person.    His  person  in  its  rela-  vated.    Sugar  is  the  staple,  and  with  molasses 
tioDs  to  the  world  carries  ia  it  the  power  of  and  rum  forms  the  bulk  of  the  exports.    The 
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exports  in  1855  amounted  to  £88,97T,  and  the  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  801  of  which, 

imports  to  £19,728.    The  island  is  subject  to  measuring  108,564  tons,  belonged  to  the  port 

a  iientenant-govemor,  who  is  assisted  by  an  of  New  Bedford.    The  imports  of  the  products 

executive  council  and  a  house  of  assembly,  of  the  whale  fishery  into  the  district  in  1859, 

Charlestown,  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  is  the  capital  and  their  value,  were  as  follows:  2,286,488 

and  principid  town,  and  has  a  good  roadstead,  galls,  sperm  oil,  value  $2,876,468;  4,715,583 

Nevis  was  colonized  by  English  emigrants  from  galls,  whale  oil,   $2,046,558 ;    2,010,882  lbs. 

8t.  Christopher  in  1628,  was  taken  by  the  French  whalebone,  $1.290,1 19 ;  value  of  other  marine 

in  1706,  and  restored  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  productions,    $16,807.     The    other    imports 

and  was  taken  by  them  again  in  1782,  but  re-  amounted    to    $127,501;    exports,    $58,487; 

stored  by  the  peace  of  1788.    It  was  the  birth-  amount  of  duties  collected,  $11,126;  number 

place  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  of  entries,  282 ;  of  clearances,  178.    There  are 

NEW  ALBANY,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  of 
Floyd  CO.,  Ind.,  on  the  Ohio  river  opposite  which  the  principal  are  the  Wamsutta  cotton 
Portland,  Ky.,  1  m.  below  the  faUs,  8  m.  below  mills,  established  in  1846,  with  a  capital  of 
Louisville,  186  m.  below  Cincinnati,  and  110  $600,000,  running  81,500  spindles,  employing 
m.  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1860,  550  hands,  and  manufacturing  in  1859  $544,786 
15,000.  It  is  built  on  an  elevated  bank  which  worth  of  goods ;  the  New  Bedford  gas  light 
is  seldom  reached  by  the  overflow.  It  is  well  company,  incorporated  in  1850 ;  the  Gosnold 
laid  out,  with  wide  paved  streets,  the  whole  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  hoop  iron ;  18  oil 
length  of  which,  with  lanes  and  alleys,  amounts  and  candle  works,  4  soap  factories,  2  flouring 
to  22  miles,  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  mills,  a  cordage  factory,  an  iron  foundery,  and 
lighted  with  gas.  There  are  commodious  manufactoriesofscrews,  rivets,  paper  hangings, 
wnaifs  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  Prussian  blue,  and  kerosene  oil.  There  are  4 
steamers,  and  the  shipping  business  is  con-  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,400,000; 
stantly  increasing.  Steamboat  building  is  an  2  sa^dng8  banks,  with  deposits  in  1859  to  the 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  there  are  amount  of  $2,488,567;  1  fire  and  4  marine  in- 
now  5  ship  yards  and  8  large  founderies  in  op-  surance  companies,  2  daily  and  8  weekly  news- 
eration.  The  city  contains  a  number  of  whole-  papers,  and  a  weekly  shipping  list.  There  are 
sale  establishments  in  various  departments  of  24  churches,  viz. :  4  Baptist,  4  Christian,  5  Con- 
merchandise,  and  has  an  active  trade.  There  gregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Friends^  6  Heth- 
are  22  churches,  viz. :  2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  odist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist. 
Disciples',  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist,  Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  a  port 
4  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United  society,  which  supports  a  Bethel  for  seamen ; 
Brethren,  and  1  Universalist.  The  public  school  a  domestic  missionary  society,  maintaining  4 
system  is  very  eflicient  and  thorough,  and  oc-  free  chapels ;  and  an  orphans'  home  with  about 
cupies  for  its  various  departments  5  school  80  inmates.  There  are  8  public  cemeteries, 
buildings.  The  city  has  a  number  of  private  and  provision  has  been  maae  for  a  4th.  The 
educational  institutions,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  New  Bedford  social  library  was  established  in 
Indiana  Asbury  college  and  the  New  Albany  1808.  In  1852  it  was  merged  in  a  free  public 
collegiate  institute.  It  is  a  terminus  of  the  library,  maintained  by  the  city.  Inl857anand- 
Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad,  some  library  building,  costing  $45,000,  was  com- 

NEW  BEDFORD,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  pleted.  The  library  now  (1860)  contains  18,500 

and  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  on  volumes.    A  lyceum  was  established  in  1828, 

Buzzard's  bay,  in  lat.  41**  88'  N.,  long.  70°  55'  which  is  still  in  a  flourishing  condition..  There 

W.,  55  m.  8.  E.  from  Boston;  pop.  in  1860,  are  41  public  and  several  excellent  private 

22,524.    The  municipal  limits  include  an  area  schools,  among  which  is  the  Friends'  academy, 

about  11  m.  in  length  by  2  in  width ;  the  city  established    in    1810.    The    principal    public 

proper,  built  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Accushnet  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  a  handsome  Dorio 

river,  is  about  2  m.  in  length  by  1  in  width,  structure,  which  cost  $60,000,  the  Unitarian 

The  principal  business  is  the  whale  fishery,  and  the  north  Congregational  churches,  the 

which  was  pursued  here  as  early  as  1755.    la  custom  house,  an  fdm^ouse  capable  of  accom- 

1765,  4  vessels  were  engaged  in  it,  and  at  the  modating  400  inmates,  tbe  public  library,  and 

revolution  from  50  to  60,  most  of  which  were  the  house  of  correction.    Most  of  these  are 

captured  during  the  war.    The  business  sub-  built  of  native  granite.    New  Bedford  is  also 

sequently  revived,  but  was  again  prostrated  by  noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  private  residences, 

the  war  of  1812 ;  and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  The  national  government  is  constructing  an  ex- 

the  impulse  was  given  which  has  resulted  in  tensive  fortification  on  Clarke's  point  at  the  8. 

making  New  Bedford  the  centre  of  the  whale  end  of  the  city.    A  bridge  over  4,000  feet  long 

fishery  in  the  United  States.    The  number  of  connects  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven.    Two 

vessels  in  the  district  employed  in  the  fisheries  lines  of  screw  steamers  run  to  New  York,  and 

and  foreign  and  domestic  trade  on  Jan.  1, 1860,  a  steamer  to  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 

was  547,  measuring    151,478  tons.    Of  this  Communication  is  had  with  Boston  by  two 

number  899  vessels  (being  70  per  cent,  of  the  railroads,  the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  and 

whole  number  in  the  United  States  engaged  the  Fairhaven  branch.    The  valuation  of  real 

in  this  business),  measuring  129,576  tons,  were  estate  in  1859  was  $9,718,600,  and  of  personal 
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|iroperty  $15,005,000,  nuking  it  the  wealthiest  the  original  location.    It  is  largely  engaged  in 

community  in  the  United  States  in  proportion  mannfaotures,  having  ahout  20  extensive  estab- 

to  the  number  of  inhabitants. — "New  Bedford  lishments,  which  employ  1,400  hands  and  a 

was  set  off  firom  the  town  of  Dartmouth  in  1787,  capital  of  $1,265,000,  and  whose  annual  nroducta 

and  received  a  city  charter  in  1847.  amount  to  about  $1,800,000.  Among  mem  are 

2^£W  BRITAIN,  a  post  borough  and  town*  4  factories  of  In^a  rubber  goods,  8  of  paper 

ship  of  Hartford  oo.,  Conn.,  10  m.  8.  from  hangings,  1  of  printed  cottons,  1  of  leather,  1  of 

Hartford,  on  the  Providence  and  Fishkill  rail-  alcohol,  and  1  of  gas  and  coal  tar.    There  are 

road ;  pop.  in  1860  about  5,000.    It  was  set  off  beside  these  4  machine  shops,  8  fonnderies,  2 

from  the  town  of  Berlin  in  1850,  and  has  smce  sash  and  blind  factories,  and  several  smaller 

grown  with  great  rapidity. '  Among  its  man-  establishments.    There  are  2  bai^  with  an 

ofactnrea,  which  are  very  numerous  and  of  aggregate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  fire  insurance 

great  variety,  there  are  extensive  establish-  companies,  and  8  buUding  loan  associations. 

ments  for  the  making  of  stockiaet  goods,  bank  Traffic  is  maintained  by  means  of  a  daily  steam- 

ai^  safe  locks,  jewelry,  hooks  and  eyes,  cabinet  boat  line  to  New  York,  by  the  DeUware  and 

hardware,  harness  trimmings,  rules,  plumbs  Raritan  canal  to  Philadelphia  and  intermediate 

and  levels,  and  one  for  the  manufiaoture  of  places,  and  by  the  New  Jersey  and  the  Oamden 

locks,  house  trimmings,  and  general  hardware,  and  Ainboy  railroads.    A  number  of  coasting 

which  IB  the  largest  and  most  complete  estab-  vessels,  engaged  mostly  in  the  transportation 

lishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  of  coal,  are  owned  here.  There  are  16  churches, 

borough  contains  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Con-  viz. :  2  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  Jewish,  8  Meth- 

gregational,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist  and  1  odist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Keformed  Dutch,  1  Ro* 

Soman  Catholic),  and  the  state  normal  school,  man  Catholic,  and  2  union. — ^Rutgers  coUeee 

(See  ComfBCTicuT,  vol.  v.  p.  618.)  It  is  lighted  occupies  an  elevated  and  beautiful  situation  In 

with  gas,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  ob-  the  N.  part  of  the  city.    Its  buildings  are  the 

tained  from  a  reservoir  of  175  acres,  at  an  ele-  collese  edifice,  built  of  freestone  in  1809,  and 

ration  of  800  feet,  giving  a  head  sufficient  for  Van  i^est  hall,  a  brick  building  erected  in  1847. 

all  fire  purposes,  entirely  superseding  the  use  The  former  contains  recitation  rooma,  a  philo- 

of  fire  engines,  and  throwing  a  jet  from  the  sophical  room,  library,  and  chapel ;  and  the 

foantain  on  the  public  square  to  the  height  of  latter  rooms  for  the  literary  societies,  the  cabi- 

140  feet.    The  entire  cost  of  the  water  works  net  of  natural  history,  and  &e  chemical  labora- 

was  $50,000.    The  valuation  of  the  town  for  tory.    The  faculty  consists  of  a  president  and 

puipoSes  of  taxation  is  upward  of  $2,000,000.  9  professors.    The  number  of  students  in  at- 

N£W  BRITAIN,  the  name  of  one  large  and  tendance  (Nov.  1860)  is  120.    It  was  establish- 

several  smaller  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  ed  by  friends  and  adherents  Qf  the  Reformed 

between  lat.  4^  and  6°  80'  S.,  and  long.  148^  Dutdi  church  in  North  America,  and  was  char- 

and  152"  80'  E. ;  extreme  length  of  the  large  tered  under  the  name  of  Queen's  college  in 

islaiid  about  800  m.,  breadth  from  5  to  50  m. ;  1770.    The  name  was  changed  to  Rutgers  in 

area  estimated  at  12,000  sq.  m.    It  is  of  ores-  1825.    It  has  always  been  under  the  patronage 

eent  shape,  and  is  separated  on  the  W.  from  of  the  synod  of  the  Reformed  Doton  church, 

Kew  Guinea  by  Dampier^s  strait,  and  on  the  but  it  is  open  to  all.    Its  professorships  are  par- 

£.  from  New  Ireland  by  St.  Greorge^s  channel,  tially  endowed.     Its  libraries  contain  about 

the  former  being  about  60  and  the  latter  25  m.  12.000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and  chemi- 

wide.    There  are  several  fine  bays  and  bar-  cat  apparatus  and  the  collections  in  natural 

bora,  and  at  Spacious  bay,  the  E.  headland  of  history  are  respectable  and  constantly  improv- 

which  is  in  lat  5°  2'  S.,  long.  152"  7'  E.,  there  ing.     Students  lodge  and  board  in  private 

is  supposed  to  be  a  channel  extending  across  fJEmilies  under  the  supffvision  of  the  faculty, 

the  island.    In  the  interior  there  are  high  though  rooms  are  provided  in  Hertzog  haU  for 

mountains,  and  in  the  N.  active  volcanoes.  Bor-  those  who  have  me  ministry  in  view.     The 

dering  the  coast  are  extendve  fertUe  plains,  and  afifairs  of  the  coUege  are  controlled  by  a  board 

much  of  the  sur&ce  is  covered  with  forests.  The  of  trustees.    The  theological  seminary  of  the 

principal  productions  are  palms,  sugar  cane,  Reformed  Dutch  church,  established  here  in 

oreadiniit,  pigs,  turtles,  and  fish.    The  inhab-  1810,  occupies  a  commanding  position  N.  of 

itants  are  a  tribe  of  oriental  negroes  or  negril-  the  college.    It  has  a  spacious  building,  called 

Ids,  well  made,  and  of  very  dark  complexion.  Hertzog  hall,  which  contains  recitation  rooms, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  city  and  the  capital  a  library,  a  chapel,  and  rooms  for  106  students. 

of  ^ddlesex  co.,  N.  J.,  situated  at  the  head  of  There  are  8  professors  and  60  students.    The 

luvigation  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Raritan  library  contains  5,000  volumes.     Among  the 

river,  about  15  m.  from  its  mouth,  80  m.  from  other  educational  institutions  are  the  gram- 

^ew  York  by  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  and  at  mar  school  of  Rutgers  college,  2  private  clas- 

the  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  ca-  sical  schools  for  boys,  a  seminary  for  young 

Q&l;  pop.  in  1860, 11,287,  including  8  slaves,  ladies,  a  free  Lancasterian  school  supported  by 

The  oldest  parts  of  the  town  are  built  on  low  an  endowment,  and  a  public  school  sustained 

Iftod,  but  a  large  and  bv  far  the  pleasantest  by  tax.    There  are  1,750  white  and  70  colored 

portion  is  upon  the  high  and  sloping  ground  children  in  the  free  schools,  and  240  in  private 

vhidt,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  half  encirdes  schools.    The  amount  expended  in  1859  in 
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supporting  the  public  school  was  $10,069.  gable  25  m.  for  vessels  of  large  size.  In  the  N. 
The  periodical  press  comprises  2  daily  and  8  part  of  the  province  there  are  many  lakes, 
weekly  newspapers,  and  the  Rntgers  coUege  bnt  none  of  any  considerable  size ;  in  the  8. 
quarterly. — New  Bmnswick  was  settled  about  there  are  a  few  somewhat  larger,  the  most  im- 
Uie  dose  of  the  l7th  century  by  emigrants  from  portant  of  which  are  Grand  lake,  20  m.  long 
Long  island,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  town  and  about  5  m.  broad,  and  Washademoak  lake, 
in  1786.  During  the  revolutionary  war  it  was  about  20  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad,  botli  lying 
at  different  times  the  head-quarters  of  each  of  between  St.  John  and  Fredericton. — ^New 
the.  opposing  armies,  and  remains  of  their  Brunswick  cannot  be  considered  mountainous, 
workB  are  sml  to  be  seen  in  the  vicinity.  The  but  the  K  and  N.  W.  parts  partake  more  of 
city  was  incorporated  in  1784.  In  1886  it  suf-  this  nature  than  any  other  portion  of  the  prov- 
fered  severely  from  a  tornado.  ince.  A  branch  of  the  Appalachian  mountains 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  a  British  colony  in  enters  the  N.  W.  of  the  province  from  Maine, 
North  America,  bounded  N.  by  the  river  Res-  and  runs  across  to  the  bay  of  Chaleur.  The 
tigouohe  and  the  bay  of  Ohaleur,  which  sep-  mountains  are  of  no  great  height,  and  some  are 
arate  it  from  Lower  Canada,  E.  by  the  gulf  of  entirely  clothed  with  wood.  The  scenery  of 
St.  Lawrence,  S.  by  Nova  Scotia  and  Ae  bay  jthis  district  is  very  beautiful.  Large  tracts  of 
of  Fundy,  and  W.  by  the  state  of  Maine.  It  fiat  alluvial  soil  lie  along  the  numerous  rivers 
Hes  between  lat.  45**  and  48°  5'  N.,  and  long.  68°  that  intersect  the  country.  The  surface  of  the 
50'  and  67°  68'  W. ;  length  ft'om  N.  to  S.  180  S.  part  is  much  broken  and  diversified  with 
m.,  breadth  160  m. ;  area,  27,620  sq.  m. ;  pop.  rocks  and  ravines,  and  the  whole  coast  of  this 
in  1851,  108,800,  including  1,058  colored  and  region  is  bold  and  rocky.  East  of  the  St.  John 
1,116  Indians.  The  number  of  immigrants  in  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  covered  with 
1861  was  8,470.  The  province  is  divided  into  tall  and  dense  forests.  To  the  W.  of  that  river 
14  counties,  and  61,273  acres  of  land  have  been  the  land  is  rather  poorer,  but  there  are  many 
assigned  to  the  Indians.  The  capital  is  Fred-  watered  valleys  covered  with  forests  interspers- 
ericton,  in  the  county  of  Yorl^  on  the  St.  ed  with  com  fields.  For  nearly  20  m.  inland 
John,  80  m.  ftom  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  the  along  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  the 
principal  conunercied  town  is  St.  John,  at  the  country  is  flat  and  fertile ;  but  in  the  interior 
mouth  of  St  John  river  on  the  same  bay. —  it  rises  into  gently  sloping  hills,  which  extend 
The  coast  line  of  New  Brunswick  is  about  500  westward  as  far  as  the  St.  John.  The  geology 
m.  in  length,  interrupted  only  at  the  point  of  of  the  interior  is  not  minutely  known,  but  l£e 
junction  with  Nova  Scotia,  where  an  isthmus  formation  of  the  parts  that  have  been  inspected 
of  not  more  than  14  m.  in  breadth  connects  presents  no  remarkable  features.  Several  salt 
the  two  territories,  and  separates  the  waters  springs  are  found,  and  some  of  the  strata  are 
of  Northumberland  strait  from  those  of  the  very  rich  in  fossil  remains,  which  are  remark- 
bay  of  Fundy.  The  principal  bays  and  har-  able  in  many  cases  for  the  distinctness  witli 
bors  are  Batburst  bay  on  the  N.  coast,  Mirar  which  they  have  been  preserved.  Iron  ore  is 
michi  bay  on  the  E.,  and  Passamaquoddy  bay  abundant,  and  copper  has  been  found  on  the 
and  St.  John  harbor  on  the  S.  There  are  banks  of  the  Nepisiguit,  and  plumbago  near  St. 
numerous  smaller  harbors,  more  particularly  John.  There  is  a  coal  field  in  the  central  conn- 
on  the  S.  portion  of  the  E.  coast.  There  are  ties,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq. 
many  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  in  the  province,  m. — The  climate  is  remarkably  healthful.  The 
and  firom  some  parts  of  the  interior  a  canoe  S.  part  is  considerably  milder  than  the  N.,  but 
can  be  floated  either  to  the  bay  of  Chaleur,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  snow  for 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrex^,  or  the  bay  of  Fundy.  about  4  months  in  the  year.  At  Fredericton 
The  largest  river  is  the  St.  John,  or  Looshtook,  the  temperature  ranges  from  86°  below  zero  to 
which  has  its  source  in  a  lake  of  the  same  96°  above,  and  the  mean  is  about  42°.  The 
name  in  Maine,  and  in  its  upper  course  forms  coldest  part  of  the  winter  is  between  December 
part  of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  Can-  and  March,  and  the  most  snow  falls  in  Febm- 
ada.  After  entering  New  Brunswick,  it  first  ary.  About  the  middle  of  March  the  6.  winds 
flows  S.  and  then  S.  £.,  and  falls  into  the  bay  set  in,  and  soon  afterward  the  ice  breaks  up  on 
of  Fundy  at  St.  John,  aiter  a  course  of  460  m.  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  spring  is  generally 
The  principal  tributary  of  the  St.  John  in  New  cold  and  rainy,  but  in  summer  the  weather  is 
Brunswick  is  the  Tobique.  The^  Miramichi  commonly  dry.  The  8.  W.  wind  is  warm  and 
crosses  the  central  part  of  the  province  in  a  N.  agreeable,  except  on  ihe  shores  of  the  bay  of 
E.  direction,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  Fundy,  where  its  vapor  is  condensed  in  thick 
name  in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  navi-  fogs  which  previul  during  the  summer ;  but 
gated  by  large  ships  for  26  m.  The  Restigouche,  these  fogs  do  not  extend  more  than  16  or  20 
whidi  divides  New  Brunswick  from  Canada,  m.  into  me  interior.  The  shifting  of  the  wind 
is  formed  by  5  main  branches,  and  falls  into  the  produces  a  great  change  of  temperature  in  New 
bay  of  Chdeur  after  a  course  of  200  m.  The  Brunswick,  which  has  been  luiown  to  rise  or 
Nepisiguit,  100  m.  long,  which  flows  through  fall  60°  in  24  hours.  The  clearing  of  the  for- 
the  N.  £.  part  of  the  province,  also  falls  into  ests  has  already  greatly  mitigated  the  severity 
the  bay  of  Chaleur.  The  Petitcodiao  &lls  into  of  the  winters,  and  shortened  their  duration, 
the  N.  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is  navi-  for  the  shade  afforded  by  the  woods  protects 
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the  snow  from  the  effects  of  the  son.  Dnrinff  866,  tonnage  188,293.  Ttfe  number  of  en- 
the  antnmn,  and  especially  in  the  time  called  trances  in  1856  was  8,700,  tonnage  625,867; 
the  Indian  sommer,  the  weather  is  partionlarly  ckarances  8,745,  tonnage  100,886.  The  trade 
agreeable. — ^The  chief  vegetable  production  of  o|  New  Brunswick  has  benefited  verj  consid- 
Kew  Brunswick  is  timber,  of  which  there  is  erablj  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  British 
the  usual  variety  found  in  North  American  America  and  the  United  States,  which  has  open- 
forests  ;  but  the  pine  is  the  principal  kind  ex-  ed  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  the  prov- 
ported.  Indian  com  is  grown  in  the  S.  parts  ince  and  the  coast  During  the  year  1857-8, 
oftheprovinoe;  flax,  wheat,  and  other  cereals,  218  American  vessels  entered  St.  John  from 
and  good  potatoes,  are  raised.  Much  of  the  various  ports,  principally  in  the  United  States, 
land,  including  the  extensive  marshes  which  and  the  same  number  cleared.  The  value  of 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  offers  extra-  their  import  cargoes  is  officially  stated  at 
ordinary  advantages  for  breeding  and  feeding  $201,511,  and  that  of  their  export  at  |446,712 ; 
cattle,  and  for  the  establishment  of  dairies  upon  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter  was 
an  extensive  scale.  The  wild  animals  are  bears,  conveyed  to  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
moose  deer,  foxes,  wild  oats,  raccoons,  beavers,  world.  In  1855  the  total  vfdue  of  the  imports 
otters,  and  porcupines.  The  rivers  and  lakes  was  £1,481,880,  and  of  exports  £826,881 
abound  in  salmon,  trout,  chub,  eels,  and  perch;  (against  £2,068,178  and  £1,104,215  in  1854) ; 
and  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  are  abundant  the  latter  of  course  not  including  the  amount 
on  the  coast — ^The  chief  part  of  the  inhab-  realized  iipon  vessels  sent  out  of  the  country 
itants  are  British  settlers  and  their  descend-  for  sale.  The  number  of  saw  and  grist  mills  in 
antSb  There  are  a  few  of  French  stock,  who  the  province  in  1851  was  845,  employing  4,668 
are  principally  settled  on  the  bay  of  Ohaleur ;  hanos.  There  were  also  125  tanneries,  11  found- 
and  there  are  some  Micmao  and  Kelicete  In-  eries,  52  weaving  and  carding  establishments, 
dians,  the  former  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province,  8  breweries,  and  04  other  Victories. — Gonsider- 
and  the  latter  in  the  vallev  of  the  St.  John,  able  attention  is  paid  to  education.  At  Frede- 
The  people  of  New  Brunswick  are  mostly  em-  ricton  there  is  a  university,  founded  in  1828. 
ployed  in  agriculture,  in  the  fisheries,  in  cut-  in  connection  with  tlie  civil  and  eoclesiastical 
ting  timber  in  the  woods  and  preparing  it  for  government  of  the  province.  It  has  an  endow- 
exportation,  and  in  ship  building.  The  princi-  ment  of  6,000  acres  of  land  near  the  capital,  and 
pal  seats  of  the  fisheries  are  the  harbor  of  St.  receives  £1,000  a  year  from  the  crown  and  the 
John  and  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  same  amount  from  the  colonial  government, 
of  Fnndy,  the  whole  of  its  shores  on  the  gulf  There  is  a  Kethodist  and  also  a  Baptist  college; 
of  St  Lawrence,  and  in  the  bay  of  Ohaleur ;  and  grammar  and  parish  schools  have  been  es- 
and  cod,  haddock,  herring,  and  mackerel  are  the  tablished  in  every  county.  The  parish  school- 
fish  chiefly  caught  The  timber  is  felled  and  masters  are  paid  sums  varying  from  £18  to  £40 
hauled  over  the  snow  to  the  rivers,  down  which  per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  school 
it  is  floated  to  the  saw  mills,  of  which  there  are  nouses  in  1851  was  798.  There  is  a  marine 
many  in  the  province.  Of  the  17,677,860  acres  hospital,  a  la2»retto,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.  The 
constitating  the  area  of  New  Brunswick,  about  amount  of  money  expended  in  1854  for  educa- 
12,000,000  acres  are  capable  of  profitable  cul-  tional  and  charitable  purposes  was  £17,269. 
tivation,  and  much  of  the  remainder  might  None  of  the  religious  denominations  in  New 
eaaly  be  reclaimed.  About  5,000,000  acres  Brunswick  are  supported  by  the  government, 
have  already  been  granted  to  settlers,  and  The  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  (ui 
11,000,000  are  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  govern-  1860,  the  Hon.  Manners  Sutton)  has  a  salary  of 
ment  of  the  colony.  Of  these  ungranted  lands  £3,000.  He  is  assisted  by  an  executive  coun- 
^  lie  to  the  £.  of  the  St  John.  The  land  cil  of  8,  a  legislative  council,  and  a  representa- 
under  cultivation  in  1854  was  648,954  acres,  tive  house  of  assembly.  In  1855  the  public 
The  chief  crops  in  1855  were  206,685  bushels  revenue  amounted  to  £98,916,  and  the  expen- 
of  wheat,  1,411,164  of  oats,  and  nearly  8,000,000  ditures  to  £188,858.  The  British  exchequer  con- 
of  potatoes.  There  were  22,044  horses,  106,268  tributed  in  1857  £9,480  to  the  expenditures  of 
homed  cattie,  168,039  sheep,  and  47,982  swine,  the  province.  The  military  force  of  New  Bruns- 
In  different  parts  of  the  country,  wheat,  bar-  wick  consists  ofa  regiment  of  yeomanry  cavalry, 
ley,  and  peas  have  yielded  40  budiels  per  acre;  8  troops  of  cavalry,  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and 
0^  60  bushels ;  Indian  com  and  buckwheat,  18  regiments  of  infantry,  numbering  in  all  27,- 
65  bushels;  carrots  and  mangel  wurzel,  80  tons;  200  rank  and  file. — ^New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
tomips,  1,000  bushels ;  and  potatoes,  500  bush-  Scotia  ori^ally  formed  one  French  colony, 
els.  Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  called  AciMia  or  New  France.  The  aboriginal 
many  of  the  vessels  constructed  are  of  very  good  inhabitants  consisted  of  several  tribes  of  Indians, 
models  and  £Bst  sailers.  They  are  built  principal-  but  there  are  now  only  two  tribes  left.  They 
\j  on  speculation,  loaded  with  timber,  and  sent  wander  about  tiie  country  in  sm^l  parties,  but 
to  find  a  market  in  England.  The  number  built  assemble  annually  to  arrange  their  fishing  and 
in  the  province  in  1854  was  185,  and  their  ton-  hunting,  and  affairs  concerning  their  general 
t^  99,^6 ;  in  1855  the  number  was  95,  and  welfare.  The  country  was  first  settled  by  the 
their  tonnage  54^561.  The  number  of  vessels  French  in  1689,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
belonging  to  the  port  of  St  John  in  1855  was  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  1718.    In  1764  it 
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was  first  settled  by  British  colonists;  in  1784  saocessfb],  many  of  them  having  fallen  Tictims 
it  was  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  and  form*  to  the  ferocity  of  the  natives.  The  French 
ed  into  a  distinct  province.  When  the  United  missionaries,  however,  have  made  several  proa- 
States  gained  their  independence  many  of  the  perous  settlements,  and  cultivate  plantations. 
British  adherents  emigrated  to  New  Brunswick,  They  have  introduced  a  variety  of  vegetables 
and  their  descendants  now  form  a  considerable  and  fruits,  including  wheat  and  barley,  and 
portion  of  the  population.  have  been  very  successful  in  raising  live  stodk. 
NEW  OALABAB.  See  Oalabab.  Great  numbers  of  the  islanders  have  embraced 
NEW  CALEDONIA  (called  Balads  by  the  Christianity.  They  are  found  to  be  indusfaions 
natives),  an  island  of  Australasia  belonging  to  and  averse  to  drunkenness.  The  Erenoh  gov- 
France,  in  the  S.  Pacific,  between  lat.  20°  and  emor,  who  resides  at  Port  de  France,  whidi 
22''  80'  S.,  and  long.  164''  6'  and  167""  E. ;  length  was  founded  in  1854,  has  authority  over  all  the 
from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  about  200  m.,  breadth  80  French  possessions  in  the  Pacific, 
m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  It  is  surround-  NEW  CASTLE,  a  N.  co.  of  Del.,  bordering 
ed  by  dangerous  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  coral  on  Penn.,  bounded  E.  by  Delaware  river  and 
reefs,  and  is  accessible  by  only  two  channels,  bay,  which  separate  it  from  New  Jersey,  and 
one  of  which,  between  the  S.  end  and  Botany  drained  by  Brandywine,  Christiana,  and  other 
island,  was  discovered  in  1849  by  CaptWoodin,  creeks;  area  about  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
whose  name  it  bears.  It  has  several  bays  64,858,  of  whom  254  were  slaves.  It  has  a  di- 
where  ships  may  anchor  near  the  shore,  beside  versified  surface  and  fertile  soiL  The  produo- 
which  there  are  secure  harbors  at  Port  Balade  tions  in  1850  were  1,066,877  bushels  of  Inditti 
on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  island  and  Port  St.  com,  819,012  of  wheat,  488,987  of  oats,  121,846 
yincent  on  the  S.  W.  The  interior  is  occupied  of  potatoes.  24,417  tons  of  h&y,  766,808  lbs.  of 
principally  by  barren  mountains,  rising  in  some  butter,  and  14,872  of  wooL    There  were  12 

g laces  to  a  height  of  8,000  feet,  and  abounding  cotton  and  4  wooUen  factories,  4  iron  found- 
1  granite,  quartz,  mica,  steatite,  and  green  eries,  2  forges,  7  machine  shops,  24  grist  mill% 
amphibole.  Coal  and  iron  are  found  among  8  paper,  8  powder,  and  9  saw  mills,  6  ship 
1he8ehi]ls,andiudicationsof  gold  have  recent-  yi^ds,  6  tanneries,  78  churches,  2  colleges,  8 
ly  been  discovered.  A  few  fertile  valleys  are  newspaper  oflSces,  and  4,263  pupils  attending 
interspersed,  in  which  grow  the  cocoanut,  ba-  public  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Phila- 
nana,  taro,  mango,  breadfruit,  and  yam.  Yege-  delphia,  Wilnungton,  and  Baltimore,  the 
tation  in  such  spots  is  luxuriant.  The  sugar  Frenchtown  and  New  Castle,  and  the  Dela- 
cane  and  vine  grow  wild,  and  the  former  is  of  ware.  New  Castle,  and  Wilmington  railroads. — 
excellent  quality  and  to  some  extent  cultivated.  Nbw  Castle,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Del- 
There  are  many  large  and  weU  watered  plains  aware  river,  5  m.  S.  from  Wilmington,  42  N« 
which  afford  excellent  pasturage,  and  forests  from  Dover,  and  82  S.  W.  from  Philadelphia; 
of  sandal  wood  extend  from  the  coasts  10  or  12  pop.  in  1860,  8,468.  It  contained  in  1860  a 
m.  into  the  interior.  Tripang  is  fished  in  the  bank,  a  public  library,  an  arsenal,  and  5 
surrounding  waters.  The  natives  resemble  the  churches,  viz. :  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Pres- 
Papuan  or  negrillo  race,  and  speak  a  language  byterian,  and  1  Boman  Catholic.  New  Castle 
kindred  with  the  Australian  tongues.  They  be-  has  also  a  large  manufactory  of  locomotives 
long  to  different  tribes,  some  of  which  are  de-  and  other  machinery. 

scribed  as  hospitable  and  honest,  while  others  NEW  ENGLAND,  the  north-eastern  portion 

are  cruel  and  treacherous  cannibals.    They  are  of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  states  of 

well  formed,  tall,  robust,  and  active.  Their  skin  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massaohn* 

is  deep  black,  and  their  hair  coarse  and  bushy,  setts,  Bhode  Island,  and  Connecticut    It  ex- 

They  are  fond  of  painting  and  tattooing  their  tends  from  lat.  41**  to  48°  N.,  and  frt>m  long. 
bodies,  which  are  encumbered  by  few  garments,  ^  67°  to  74°  W.,  with  an  as^egate  area  of  65,000 

and  those  of  the  dmplest  and  scantiest  descrip-  sq.  m.    It  has  a  coast  Ime  of  about  700  m^ 

tion.  Their  huts,  builtofspars  and  reeds,  thatcn-  without  allowing  for  the  smaller  inlets,  and 

ed  with  dried  grass,  and  entered  by  a  very  small  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  great  peninsula 

opening,  bear  some  resemblance  to  bee-hives,  which,  including  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 

The  chief  articles  of  food  are  yams  and  fi^. —  and  parts  of  Lower  Canada,  is  formed  by  the 

New  Caledonia  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook  Atlantic  ocean,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  con« 

in  1774,  and  visited  by  D'Entrecasteaux  in  1792.  nected  waters  of  Lakes  Champlam  and  Geor^ 

A  settlement  of  Europeans  at  Balade  was  at-  and  the  river  Hudson — an  interestiog  feature  in 

tacked  by  the  natives  in  1849,  and  several  of  the  topography  of  the  continent  frilly  described 

the  settlers  were  killed.    The  same  year  the  in  the  opening  chapter  of  Palfrey^s  ^*  History 

captain  and  cook  of  the  ship  Mary  were  killed  of  New  Fkighmd."    It  was  ori^ally  granted 

and  eaten.    The  French  took  possession  of  the  for  colonization  by  James  I.  m  1606  to  the 

island  in  Sept.  1858,  and  established  on  it  a  Plymouth  company  under  the  name  of  North 

station  for  their  Pacific  squadron.    They  have  Virginia,  and  received  its  present  name  from 

since  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  the  islanders,  Capt.  John  Smith,  who  in  1614  explored  and 

but  hostilities  were  closed  in  1857,  when  the  made  a  map  of  the  coast. — ^For  the  details  of  the 

most  troublesome  chief  was  made  prisoner,  geography  and  history  of  New  England,  see  the 

The  French  colonists  have  not  been  uniformly  states  respectively  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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NEV  GRANADA  (called  also  La  Confede- 
radon  Granadifna\  a  republic  of  South  Amer- 
ica, occupying  the  N.  W.  corner  of  that  conti- 
nent, between  lat.  S""  35'  8.  and  12''  80'  N.,  and 
long,  es**  60'  and  83**  6'  W.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Caribbean  sea,  N.  £.  and  E.  bj  Venezu- 
ela, S.  £.  and  8.  by  Brazil  and  Ecaador,  and 
W.  by  the  Pacific  ocean  and  Costa  Rica.  It 
derives  its  name  firom  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  plain  of  Bogota,  its  capital,  and 
that  surrounding  the  city  of  Granada  in  8pain. 
Its  geographical  position  is  both  remarkable 
and  interesting.  It  lies  between  the  Pacific 
ooean  and  Caribbean  sea  on  one  side,  and  the 
two  great  rivers  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon 
on  the  other,  and  comprehends  the  isthmuses 
of  Chiriqui,  Panama,  Darien,  and  Atrato,  all  of 
which  have  been  indicated  as  available  for  in- 
teroceanio  communication,  and  over  one  of 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  and  travel 
between  the  seas  now  passes.  Its  population 
includes  1,500,000  whites,  more  than  one  half 
of  the  total,  which  is  a  larger  proportion  than 
is  found  in  any  other  Spanish  American  state. 
It  is  divided  into  8  departments  or  states,  as 
follows : 


Antloqaift.. 

Bdiw. 

Boptes 

Caaea 

CandfiiuiiaroB.. 

Magdalena. 

Panama. 

Saatander 


Total. 


Arcm 
in 

Pop.  i» 

1860. 

•q.  a. 

19,890 

244,243 

80,S»> 

182,157 

90JOO 

879,689 

1T1,000 

8.30,881 

54,000 

517,048 

lfi,T40 

73.098 

1T,550 

188,808 

12,600 

878,876 

838.000 

2,243,837 

Mcdellln 

CarthagenA . . . 

Tunja 

Popayan 

Bogota 

Banta  Marta. . . 

Panama 

Buearamaaga.. 


Popala* 


19,000 

10,000 
8,000 
7,500 

60,000 
5.000 
9,000 

12,000 


The  capital  is  Bogota,  or  Santa  F6  de  Bogota, 
which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Cundina- 
marca. — Among  the  40  bays  and  ports  of  the  re- 
public on  both  oceans,  the  most  important,  com- 
mercially, beside  the  free  ports  of  Panama  and 
Colon  (Aspinwall),  are  Carthagena,  Santa  Mar- 
ta, Sabuiilla,  and  Rio  Hacha  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  Buenaventura  and  Tumaco  on  the  Pacific. 
Chiriqui  lagoon  and  Porto  Bello  on  the  Atlan- 
tic are  also  fine  ports ;  beside  which,  on  the 
Pacifie,maybe  mentioned  Humboldt  harbor, 
Capica,  and  San  Juan  or  Oharambira.  The  first 
named  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Kelley,  and 
the  second  by  Humboldt,  as  proper  termini  for 
interoceanio  canals  by  vay  of  the  rivers  Tru- 
andoand  Napipi,  which  are  affluents  of  the  river 
Atrato,  flowing  into  the  Atlantic.  San  Juan  was 
once  connected  with  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Atrato  by  a  small  canal,  constructed  by  a  priest 
ia  1788,  and  called  the  canal  of  Raspadura. — 
The  natural  configuration  of  New  Granada  is 
peculiar.  The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  from 
the  point  where  it  enters  the  country  from  the 
S.,  forming  the  plateau  of  Paste  and  Tuqnerrea, 
^levated  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  opens  out 
lii^e  a  fan,  or  rather  like  an  extended  hand,  in 
three  great  ranges,  called  the  eastern,  central, 
wd  western,  between  which  ore  the  two  large 
and  beantifol  valleys  of  Gauea  and  Magdalena, 


differing  in  altitude  and  climate,  leaving  on  the 
W.  the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  and  on  the  E.  the 
valleys  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  and 
Amazon.  From  the  Paramo  de  las  Papas,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  summits  of  the  world, 
descend,  in  different  directions,  the  rivers  Caque- 
ta  falling  into  the  Amazon,  the  Guachicono  into 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Magdalena  and  Cauca,  both 
starting  from  the  same  lake,  but  separated  for 
a  while  in  their  course  by  majestic  mountains 
(among  others,  those  of  Tolima,  18,800  feet 
high),  and  finally  uniting  and  falling  into  the 
Caribbean  sea.  The  E.  branch  of  the  Cordil- 
leras is  much  the  greatest  in  extent ;  it  forms 
what  may  be  called  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
and  consists  of  a  scries  of  great  table-lands  or 
plateaux,  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet  in  elevation, 
cool  and  salubrious,  where  tlie  Caucasian  race 
flourishes  in  all  its  strength,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  African,  who  naturally  seek  the  hot  valleys 
of  the  coast.  In  this  plateau,  which  extends 
from  Bogota  to  near  Venezuela,  the  ancient 
Chibchas  had  their  seat.  It  produces  in  great- 
est profusion  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  contains  more  than  one  thii*d 
of  the  population  of  the  republic,  which  in  some 
parts  is  concentrated  to  the  number  of  2,600 
inhabitants  to  the  square  league.  The  great 
rivers  Negro,  Caqueta,  and  Putumayo  connect 
the  E.  and  S.  E.  of  the  republic  with  the 
Amazon ;  and  the  Guaviare  and  the  Meta  (now 
navigated  by  steamers)  and  its  affluents  with 
the  Orinoco.  The  republic  has  the  right  of 
navigating  the  Amazon  proper,  which  separates 
it  from  Brazil,  as  also  of  navigating  the  Orinoco, 
which  constitutes  in  part  its  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Venezuela.  But  the  most  important 
river  is  the  Magdalena,  with  its  tributary  the 
Cauca,  together  2,000  m.  in  length,  and  trav- 
ersing almost  the  entire  republic,  from  N.  to 
S.  The  former  is  navigated  by  steamers  for 
700  m.  to  the  rapids  of  Honda.  Whenever  en- 
terprise shall  overcome  these  rapids,  and  restore 
the  old  canal  which  ran  from  the  river  to  the 
port  of  Carthagena  (which  it  is  estimated  can 
be  done  for  $150,000),  the  river  will  become  one 
of  the  most  important  water-ways  of  all  South 
America,  and  will  accommodate  at  least  three 
fifths  of  the  entire  inhabited  territory  of  New 
Granada,  now  having  a  commerce  of  not  less 
than  $21,000,000.  The  river  Atrato  is  scarcely 
less  important ;  it  has  a  length  of  800  m.,  and, 
it  is  believed  by  many,  will  some  day  afford  an 
important  aid  in  uniting  the  two  oceans.  The 
rivers  Patia  and  San  Juan  are  the  most  impor- 
tant falling  into  the  Pacific,  and  may  be  greatly 
improved,  with  advantage  to  commerce,  inas- 
much as  they  communicate  with  the  high, 
salubrious,  and  fertile  districts  of  Popayan, 
Paste,  Tuquerres,  and  the  famous  valley  of 
Caaca,  which  Bolivar  called  "the  Italy  of 
America." — The  fauna  and  flora  of  New  Grana- 
da combine  almost  the  entire  range  of  the  tropi- 
cal, intertropical,  and  temperate  zones.  The 
traveller  frequently  encounters  in  a  single  day's 
journey  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the 
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vegetable  peculiarities  of  the  three  central  zones  are  now  found  in  foreign  markets ;  and  in  va- 
of  the  globe.    He  finds  wheat,  potatoes,  the  rions  parts  of  the  country  are  mines  of  silver, 
breadfruit,  the  quina  (Peruvian  bark),  piiayo^  copper,  lead,  iron,  quicksilver,  coaJ  (in  Bogo- 
cedar,  balsam  of  Tolu,  vanilla,  lignumvita,  map  ta,  Cali,  Soata,  Ghiriqui,  &c.)i  amethysts,  and 
hogany,  wax  tree,  caoutchouc,  and  the  three  other  varieties  of  rare  and  valuable  stones  and 
trees  perhaps  most  precious  of  all,  viz. :  the  minerals.    The  great  qobI  bed  of  Cali,  it  is  be- 
aWataqxie^  the  vine  of  the  cross,  and  the  arisc^  lieved,  extends  beyond  the  Cordilleras  to  the 
all  remarkable  specifics,  the  first  against  inflam-  Pacific. — The  late  Col.  Codazzi  has  demon- 
mation,  the  second  for  stanching  effusions  of  strated  that  in  the  highlands  of  Bogota,  Tuina, 
blood,  and  the  third  for  instantaneously  stopping  and  Velez,  where  is  now  the  densest  popula- 
bleeding  at  the  nose.    Pearls,  mother  of  peail,  tion,  there  once  existed  a  system  of  broad  and 
tortoise  shell,  and  coral  abound  on  the  coasts  of  deep  lakes,  which,  breaking  through  the  bar- 
Panama  and  Carthagena.    The  changeable  but-  riers  that  encircled  them,  precipitated  them- 
terflyofMuzoiswithout  a  rival  in  its  beauty,  as  selves  through  what  is  now  the  river  Suarez 
also  the  curious  and  brilliant  bird  of  Velez,  call-  or  Sogamoso  into  the  ocean,  leaving  the  mg- 
ed.8ol  y  luna  (sun  and  moon)  from  having  the  ged  traces  of  their  irruption  boldly  marked  on 
image  of  both  those  luminaries  portrayed  on  its  the  face  of  the  country.    The  same  authority 
wings.    In  the  vast  unexplored  forests  popular  conceives  that  this  great  cataclysm  may  have 
tradition  reports  the  existence  of  the  panchique  occurred  within  the  past  four  centuries.    Some 
and  mancaritc^  enormous   quadrupeds  never  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  is  afforded 
seen  alive,  but  whose  tracks,  those  of  the  first  by  two  great  stones  which  have  been  discovered 
round,  and  those  of  the  second  marked  with  on  opposite  sides  of  what  must  have  been  the 
three  great  toes,  have  been  often  observed  in  borders  of  the  principal  lake ;  both  face  toward 
the  mountains  of  Cooonnco  in  Popayan,  and  at  the  points  of  rupture  of  the  mountains,  and 
Piedecuesta  in  Santander.    It  is  afiirmed  that  the  faces  of  both  are  covered  with  sculptures, 
on  the  line  of  the  tracks  of  th&parichique  the  among  which  are  distinguishable  figures  of  the 
branches  of  the  trees  have  been  broken  off  to  frog  (the  Chibcha  sign  of  water)  wi&  outspread 
the  height  of  16  feet. — The  geological  condi-  feet,  and  human  figures  with  upraised  arms,  in 
tions  of  New  Granada  are  equally  extraordinary  attitude  of  surprise  or  alarm.    The  Cojines  de 
and  perplexing,  and  must  ultimately  attract  Tunja,  the  Calzada  del  Llano  de  PatagQi,  and 
the  study  of  scientific  men.    Everywhere  are  the  ruins  of  Infiemito  are  remarkable  remnants 
found  traces  of  stupendous  cataclysms,  and  a  of  Chibcha  architecture.    The  last  named  con- 
disarrangement  and  intermixture  of  primitive  sists  of  100  beautiful  round  columns  of  green 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  which  seem  to  put  all  sandstone,  one  15  feet  high,  probably  belong- 
classification  at    defiance.    In    places   great  ing  to  some  palace  or  temple.    Beyond  the  lim- 
rivers  and  even  small  streams  have  cut  through  its  of  the  Chibcha  kingdom,  on  the  head  waters 
mountains  of  the  hardest  rooks,  leaving  dizzy  of  tiie  river  Magdalena,  are  found  innumerable 
escarpments  on  either  hand;  in  other  places  ancient  relics  of  stone,  the  probable  remains 
we  come  suddenly  on  enormous  subsidences  in  of  a  race  more  cultivated  than  was  found  there 
the  earth,  as  if  the  props  of  its  &ur£ace  had  Bud-  in  1587. — ^Among  the  natural  curiosities  of 
denly  given  way,  or  vast  caverns  glistening  the  country  may  be  mentioned  the  falls  of  Te- 
with  stalactites;    while  everywhere  coloflsal  quendama  near  Bogota,  upward  of  700  feet 
masses,  lifted  high  above  the  general  level,  at-  high ;  the  natural  bridge  of  Pandi  or  Icononzo, 
test  the  violence  of  volcanic  agencies.    These  spanning  the  river  Sumapaz  at  an  elevation  of 
agencies  are  still  active  in  some  places,  as  in  600  feet ;  Uie  cascade  of  the  Bio  Yinagre^  so 
Batan  near  Sogamoso,  where  the  soil  is  so  called  from  the  sulphuric  acid  with  which  its 
much  heated  that,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  waters  are  charged ;  the  great  orifices  called 
Andes,  it  produces  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  Hoyo  del  Aire  and  Hoyo  de  los  P^jaros,  near 
The  celebrated  New  Granadian  geologist,  Joa-  Yelez ;  the  Pefion  de  Quitisoque,  from  the 
quin  Acosta,  describes  great  glaciers  which  he  symmetrically  pierced  summit  of  which  fisdl  3 
saw  in  the  Paramo  ofBuiz,  a  phenomenon  which  beautiful  streams  of  water;   the  Fura-Tena 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  Humboldt  and  (man  and  woman  in  the  Chibcha  language), 
Boussingault. — ^From  Costa  Rica  to  Venezuela,  and  the  Boqueron  de  Pefia  Armada,  which  are 
New  Granada  abounds  in  rich,  auriferous  allu-  two  stupendous  cuts  or  excavations  made  by 
vions  of  great  extent.    There  is  hardly  a  state  the  Eio  Minero,  the  second  10,650  feet  deep*; 
which  does  not  possess  in  its  soil  more  or  less  and  the  natural  tunnel  of  the  Bio  Suarez. — The 
gold.  It  is  claimed  that  Choco,  Antioqnia,  Mari-  x>eople  of  New  Granada  are  generally  distin- 
quita,  Popayan,  Pamplona,  Ooafia,  Bucaraman-  guished  for  their  aptitude,  festive  humor,  and 
ga,  and  otner  places  are  exceedingly  rich  in  that  generous  impulses.    They  are  hospitable,  and 
metal.    Even  now,  though  rudely  worked  by  a  invincible  in  their  repugnance  to  military  rule, 
few  laborers,  they  produce  annually  from  $10,-  to  such  a  degree  diat  no  military  chief  has 
000,000  to  $12,000,000  worth.    The  auriferous  ever  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  pow- 
sands  of  Antioqnia,  according  to  M.  Dufr6-  er.    The  educated  dasses  rai^  among  the  first 
noy,  afford  results  very  nearly  coinciding  with  in  South  America  for  their  scientific  and  liter- 
those  of  California.    Choco  produces  nearly  ary  culture.    The  people  of  Socorro  and  An- 
all  the  platinum,  and  Muzo  the  emeralds,  which  tioquia  have  been  called  the  ^^  New  Englanders 
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of  New  GranadA,'*  from  their  laborioos  iodvuh  oystematized  religion.    They  believed  in  the 

trj  and  their  mercantile  enterprise.  The  women  teachings  of  the  beneficent  demi-god  Nemqne- 

of  Antioquia,  Bogota,  OcaOa,  and  other  cities  teba  (envoy  of  God),  who  corresponded  in 

are  celebrated  by  travellers  for  their  grace  and  character  with  Manco  Oapac  in  Peru,  and 

beauty. — ^The  interior  commerce  of  the  country  Quetzalcoatl  in  Mexico.    He  made  his  first 

is  greater  than  the  exterior.    The  annual  ex-  appearance  to  man,  according  to  the  Chibcha 

ports  and  their  values  are  given  approximately  tradition,  seated  on  a  riunbow.    The  sovereign- 

in  the  following  table :  ty  of  the  Chibchas  was  divided  between  the 

Gold •^SS5•SS2  ^pa  or  lord,  who  resided  in  Muequeta,  now 

SSto'SdlSSSiS^^^^^                      ^mm  Frenza,  and  the  zaque,  sigaifpng  abo  lord,  who 

Tobttoeo,  from  AmUiama,  Caaci,  &0. 8,800,000  lived  in  Hunsa,  now  Tui^ja.    There  was  an 

^oamahAta.^^ ^*S*JS  elective  high  priest,  whose  seat  was  in  Iraca. 

OclieriiuuiiiJhetiurei 00,000  _,          or        "7                    <  i.     ^  j*     ^      ^ 

QniniBe 000,000  now  Sogamozo,  who  had  the  right  of  final  me- 

Dye  woods  tnd  timber. HS'SJ  diation  between  the  gipa  and  the  laque.   They 

Hi£v.*.V.*.V.\\".V;.V;;;;;;.'.V.'.'.V.'''/.'/.''.      SJlooo  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and,  it 

CMao\V//.V. V. V. V.V.V. V.V. V.V. V.V." .' .' ."  .* .' .'  i  .*       80,000  woidd  seem,  had  some  notion  of  a  triune  God. 

^t^^^^it^^'^'^ii.^Ai:"'      aoaooo  Their  language  was  soft  and  fluent,  rich  in 

Md«,yeg.t.blelro.y.riee,bdMm,&c  ....        M.W  ^^^";^fSli  of  SOUOroUS  diphthongs.     The 

T^^t^ |ii,i80,ooo  sound  c&  waa  often  repeated,  as  in  the  Italian. 

Industry  in  the  country  is  generally  backward.  Although  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  number- 
and  travel  is  difficult  from  the  absence  of  ffood  ing  upward  of  2,000,000,  and  having  chieftains 
roads. — The  constitution  of  New  Granada  is  distinguished  in  war,  yet  they  were  reduced 
closely  modelled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  by  Ximenes  de  Quesada,  a  lawyer  transformed 
Complete  freedom  in  religion  and  worship  is  into  a  general,  but  neverth^ess  worthy  to  rank 
conceded,  and  there  is  absolute  independence  with  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  at  the  head  of  but 
of  church  and  state.    Trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  1 66  Spaniiu*ds.    The  natives  of  the  coast  of  the 
the  press,  free  navigation  of  tiie  interior  waters  Atlantic,  from  Ohiriqui  to  Gofyira,  are  of  the 
of  the  republic  for  all  flags,  prohibition  of  mo-  Oarib  stock,  and  very  similar  to  the  Guaranis 
nbpolies,  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  penalty  of  Brazil    Some  nations  are  still  in  a  savage 
of  death  for  political  offences,  gratuitous  pn-  state,  as  the  Mesayos,  Oaquetes,  Cheques,  Mo- 
mary  education,  the  establishment  of  a  public  coas,  Omaguas,  Goiyiras,  and  others.    These 
school  in  every  parochial  district,  equal  rights  still  preserve  their  languages,  but  the  Chibchas 
of  foreigners  with  citizens,  freedom  of  foreign  and  allied  nations  have  nearly  lost  theirs,  and 
and  domestic  periodicals  from  postage,  a  deci-  now  speak  Spanish.    The  Mesayos  and  some 
mal  money  system,  freedom  of  the  ports  of  the  others  are  said  to  be  cannibals,  with  very  in- 
isthmns  of  Panama,  and  liberal  encouragement  distinct  ideas  of  a  Supreme  Being. — ^The  coasts 
of  emigration,  are  among  the  laws  and  guaran-  of  New  Granada  were  discovered  by  Alonzo  de 
ties  wMch  have  distinguished  the  policy  of  the  OJeda  in  1499,  and  visited  by  Rodrigo  Bastidaa 
coontryand  its  government.    The  public  treas-  in  1501,  and  by  Columbus  in  1502.    The  con- 
nry,  although  weighed  down  by  an  exterior  quest  was  effected  in  1586-'Ti  and  the  country 
debt  of  $34,500,000,  inherited  from  the  old  re-  erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1718.    The  first 
public  of  Colombia,  has  been  managed  with  efforts  for  emancipation  from  Spain  were  made 
great  integrity.  The  revenue  has  fallen  to  about  in  1781  and  1795 ;  independence  was  proclaim- 
12,000,000  annually,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  ed  in  1810,  and  secured  by  Bolivar  in  1819. 
tiie  abolition  of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  and  the  The  union  of  the  country  with  Venezuela  and 
surrender  of  imposts  on  the  transit  of  the  isth-  Ecuador,  in  the  republic  of  Colombia^  was  dis- 
mos  of  Panama.    There  are  800  public  schools,  solved  in  1880,  and  the  present  republic  of  New 
60  seminaries  and  colleges  for  higher  and  pro-  Granada  finally  organized  in  1882,  since  which 
fessional  instruction,  47  printing  establishments,  period  there  have  been  7  successive  administra- 
40  periodicals,  various  literaiy  and  scientific  tions  in  the  government,  each  completing  its 
societies  and  theatres,  8  hospitals,  2  asylums,  constitutional  term  of  4  years,  viz. :  that  of  Gen. 
one  of  which  is  for  orphans,  and  a  number  of  Santander,  from  1888  to  1886  inclusive ;  Dr. 
savings  banks  for  the  poor,  administered  gratu-  Marquez,  1837-40;  Gen.  Herran,   1840-^44; 
itously,  and  paying  an  interest  of  1  per  cent,  a  Gen.  Mosquera,  1845-*8;  Gen.  Lopez,  1849-^52; 
month.    Efforts  are  now  making  to  finbh  the  Gen.  Obando,  whose  term  was  concluded  by 
**  Physical  and  Political  Geography  of  New  the  vice-presidents   Obaldia   and   Mallarino, 
Granada,*'  a  work  of  great  extent  and  value,  1858-'6 ;    and  Dr.  Ospina,  1857-60.    Every 
eommenced  by  Col.  Codazzi,  and  cut  short  by  revolution  attempted  in  New  Granada  has  sue- 
bis  death. — ^The  principal  aboriginal  nation  of  cumbed  to  the  constitution  and  laws,  and  civil 
Kew  Granada  was  Chibcha,  or  Muysca,  rank-  government  has  been  uninterrupted. — See  J. 
ing  fourth  in  the  list  of  semi-civilized  American  Acosta,  ffistaria  del  deictibrimientOj  conquUtOy 
^lies — ^the  Tzendals  or  Toltecs  being  first,  y  colonization  de  Nueta  Granada  (Paris,  1849) ; 
the  Nahuatls  or  Aztecs  second,  and  the  Qui-  ifbsquera,  '^Memoirs  on  the  Geography  of  New 
ehnas  or  Peruvians  third.  The  early  chroniclers  Granada"  (New  York,  1858^ ;  and  J.  F.  Holton, 
^present  tiiem  as  frugal,  industrious,  and  hap-  *•'-  Twenty  Months  in  the  Andes"  (New  York, 
P7,  with  a  well  orgamzed  government  and  a  1856) 
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NEW  GUINEA,  or  Paptta,  next  to  Anstra-  tho  residence  of  the  Dutch  on  the  S.  coast, 
lia  the  largest  island  of  Australasia,  lying  be-  they  collected  119  species  of  birds,  belonging 
tween  lat.  0°  15'  and  10"  S.  and  long.  131"  20'  to  60  genera.  In  this  collection,  birds  of  prey 
and  149°  20'  E. ;  length  1,200  m. ;  area  esti-  were  rare,  and  the  familyof  the  pies  altogether 
mated  at  200,000  sq.  m.  To  the  S.  it  is  divid-  wanting.  The  most  numerous  families  con- 
ed from  Australia  by  the  straits  of  Endeavor  sisted  of  the  insect  eaters,  parrots,  and  pigeons, 
and  Torres,  the  latter  of  which  is  about  80  m.  There  were  many  aquatic  birds,  both  web-foot- 
broad  ;  on  the  N.  it  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ed  and  waders,  but  more  especially  the  latter, 
ocean ;  on  the  E.  it  is  separated  from  New  The  Dutch  naturalists  also  collected  26  differ- 
Britain  by  Dampier  strait ;  and  on  the  W.  are  ent  species  of  reptiles,  viz. :  15  lizards,  5  ser- 
Oeram  and  the  other  islands  of  the  Molucca  sea.  pents,  5  frogs,  and  1  tortoise.  Fish  were  found 
It  is  of  irregular  outline,  and  the  coasts  are  in  m  abundance  on  the  coast. — ^The  inhabitants  of 
many  places  deeply  indented  with  bays.  Little  New  Guinea  are  a  variety  of  the  negrillo  or  ori- 
is  known  of  the  whole  island,  and  until  very  ental  negro,  and  it  is  inferred  that  they  are  of 
lately  the  acquaintance  of  Europeans  with  it  the  same  race  throughout  the  island.  No  other 
has  been  con&ied  to  a  few  places  on  the  coast,  indigenous  race  has  been  found  on  any  part  of 
The  interior  has  not  been  explored  by  white  the  coast,  and  tho  prisoners  brought  from  the 
men,  but  recent  travellers  describe  the  whole  interior  and  sold  as  slaves  are  found  to  be  the 
northern  peninsula  of  the  island  as  rugged  and  same.  The  Papuan  negroes  are  below  the 
mountainous.  A  succession  of  jagged  ranges  middle  height,  or  about  5  feet  4  inches ;  their 
stretches  far  away  into  the  interior,  and  is  visi-  complexion  is  deep  brown  or  black ;  the  noso 
ble  from  both  the  N.  and  S.  coasts ;  it  runs  E.  is  flat  with  wide  nostrils ;  the  mouth  is  large, 
and  W.,  and  the  highest  peaks  appear  to  be  with  thick  lips  and  g:ood  teeth.  The  hair  of 
covered  with  snow.  No  traces  of  volcanic  ac-  the  head  grows  in  spiral  detached  tufts  about 
tion  are  to  be  found,  slate  and  limestone  being  10  inches  long,  and  the  beard  and  whiskers  are 
the  rocks  chiefly  met  with.  The  rivers  of  frizzly.  A  very  wide  difference  seems  to  exist 
New  Guinea  are  unknown,  the  mouths  of  a  in  the  state  of  society  in  different  parts  of  the 
few  only  having  been  seen;  but  it  is  inferred  island.  The  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast,  hav- 
from  the  great  height  of  the  mountain  range  in  ing  been  for  ages  in  conununication  with  tho 
the  interior,  and  its  distance  from  the  coasts,  people  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  more  espe- 
that  there  must  exist  some  considerable  streams,  cially  with  those  of  the  Moluccas,  have  re- 
in Lat.  5°  and  long.  137°  80'  the  Dutch  discov-  oeived  a  certain  portion  of  their  civilization. 
erers  of  1828  examined  the  mouth  of  a  river  They  have  consequently  good  dwellings,  and 
which  they  estimated  to  be  more  than  half  a  are  decently  clothed ;  they  build  large  rowing 
mile  broad,  but  at  a  short  distance  above  it  and  sailing  boats,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
was  found  to  branch  off  into  three  different  iron ;  they  cultivate  some  ^ound,  and  have 
streams.  The  climate  of  New  Guinea  is  warm,  two  domestic  animals,  the  hog  and  the  dog. 
and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  moist,  with  heavy  Toward  the  E.  the  tribes  become  gradually 
rains  from  March  to  October.  Tiie  whole  isl-  more  barbarous.  In  1822,  when  the  Dutch 
and  appears  to  be  one  luxuriant  forest,  and  visited  the  S.  coast,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Car- 
many  of  the  trees  reach  the  height  of  180  feet,  pentaria  in  Australia,  they  encountered,  in- 
The  accounts  of  all  the  navigators  who  have  stead  of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  oppo- 
touohed  on  its  coasts  agree  in  describing  it  as  site  shores,  a  tribe  of  naked  and  ferocious 
a  rich  and  magnificent  country,  containing,  in  savages,  who  avoided  every  attempt  made  to 
all  probability,  the  most  valuable  vegetable  hold  intercourse  with  them.  They  had  canoes, 
products  of  the  Moluccas.  Forrest  found  the  but  no  domesticated  animals,  and  did  not  know 
nutmeg  tree  on  an  island  situated  near  the  the  use  of  iron.  The  inhabitants  are  divided 
coast ;  and  he  learned  that  a  people  in  the  in-  into  small,  independent  tribes,  who  speak  dif- 
terior,  called  Haraforas,  cultivate  the  ground  ferent  languages,  and  live  in  a  state  of  ahnost 
and  bring  their  produce  down  to  the  sea  coast ;  continual  warfare.  On  the  N.  and  S.  coasts 
that  they  are  very  poor,  and  some  of  them  the  Dutch  discoverers  in  1828  and  1835  found 
have  long  hair ;  and  that  they  live  in  trees,  it  necessary  to  procure  fresh  interpreters  when 
which  they  ascend  by  cutting  notches  in  them,  they  moved  even  a  few  miles.  The  population. 
The  hog  is  the  only  large  mammiferous  land  of  New  Guinea  must  be  small,  but  there  is  no 
animal  found  in  New  Guinea.  The  Dutch  means  of  forming  any  correct  estimate  of  its 
naturalists,  who  resided  on  the  S.  coast  for  3  amount. — ^The  island  was  discovered  in  the 
months  in  1828,  only  found  6  mammifers,  and  early  part  of  the  16th  century  by  the  Porta- 
all  of  them  belonged  to  the  marsupial  or  guese,  by  whom  it  was  named  New  Guinea 
pouched  class  of  Australia ;  two  of  them  were  from  the  striking  resemblance  between  its  in- 
kangaroos,  but  differed  from  all  others  of  the  habitants  and  those  of  Guinea  in  Africa.  Tho 
same  family  by  their  singular  habit  of  living  in  Malay  and  Javanese  call  it  Tannah-puwah- 
trees.  The  feathered  tribes  are  of  great  beauty  puWah,  which  means  the  land  "of  the  woolly  or 
and  infinite  variety.  New  Guinea  is  the  native  frizzled,  and  this  has  been  corrupted  into 
country  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  which  is  said  Papua.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  European 
to  migrate  in  large  flocks,  in  the  dry  season,  to  nation  to  attempt  to  form  a  settlement  on 
the  islands  lying  to  the  W.  and  N.  W.   During  New  Guinea.    In  1828  they  began  to  erect  a 
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fort  in  lat  S"*  8.  and  long.  188*^  SO'  E.,  but  the 
climate  proved  bo  nnh^thy  that  they  were 
forced  to  abandon  it    In  1845  H.  B.  M.  ship 
Fly  surveyed  140  m.  of  the  8.  E.  ooast  of  New 
Guinea  within  the  Great  Bight,  and  found  the 
coast  low,  and  intersected  by  many  channels 
which  appeared  to  be  the  estuaries  of  a  large 
river.    The  boats  ascended  one  of  these  for 
about  20  m.,  but  as  the  inhabitants  appeared 
to  be  of  a  warlike  disposition  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  land.    There  were  many  villages 
seen  at  intervals  along  the  banks.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  schooner  Bramble  continued 
thb  survey  along  the  8.  E.  shore  of  the  bight, 
and  as  they  proceeded  8.  it  was  found  that  the 
conn^  improved  in  appearance.    In  1848  the 
Battleaaake,  another  Bntiah  ship,  accompanied 
by  the  Bramble,  commenced  a  fdrther  survey 
of  the  8.  E.  part  of  New  Guinea.    They  deter- 
mined the  positions  of  many  reefs  and  smaller 
islands,  and  found  the  height  of  a  mountain,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  8.  E.  cape  of  the  isl- 
and, to  be  13,205  feet  above  the  sea.    Euro- 
Cand  Mohammedan  traders  are  found  at 
ij  in  the  N.  part,  and  the  Dutch,  who  have 
again  formed  settlements  on  the  island  and 
taken  possession  of  it  as  far  E.  as  long.  141% 
carry  on  an  active  and  exclusive  trade  between 
it  and  the  Moluccas.    The  population  of  the 
Dutch  possessions  on  the  coast  amounted  in 
1859  to  about  100,000.    The  governor  in  1860 
was  Lieut.  Col.  Nagtglas.    The  value  of  the 
trade  with  the  Netherlands  is  estmiated  at 
$600,000. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  18  original 
states  of  the  American  Union,  bounded  N.  by 
Quiada  East,  E.  by  Maine  and  the  Atlantic,  8. 
by  Massachusetts,  and  W.  by  Vermont,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Connecticut  river. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  42^  41'  and  45""  11' 
N.,  and  long.  70^  40'  and  72''  28'  W. ;  length 
from  N.  to  8. 176  m.,  extreme  breadth  90  m., 
average  breadth  45  m. ;  area,  0,280  sq.  m.,  or 
5,939,200  acres.  The  state  is  divided  into 
10  counties,  viz. :  Belknap,  Carroll,  Cheshire, 
*  Coos,  Grafton,  Hillsborough,  Merrimack,  Kock- 
ingham,  8trafford,  and  8ul]ivan.  Concord,  on 
the  river  Merrimack,  is  the  seat  of  government. 
The  other  most  important  cities  and  towns 
are  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Nashua, 
Keene,  Exeter,  Peterborough,  Laconia,  8om- 
ersworth,  Rochester,  Claremont,  Hanover,  and 
HaverhilL — ^Ilie  population  of  New  EEampshire 
in  1790  and  at  the  subsequent  decennial  pe- 
riods was  as  follows : 
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Of  the  white  population  in  1850  there  were 
1^,960  males   and  161,496  females;  of  the 


colored,  260  were  males  and  260  females.  Deaf 
and  dumb,  162;  blind,  184;  insane,  878;  idiotic, 
851.  Density  of  population,  84.26  to  the  square 
mile ;  proportion  to  that  of  tbe  whole  Union, 
1.87  per  cent.  Dwellings,  57,889;  families, 
62,287.  Bom  in  New  Hampslure,  261,591 ;  in 
other  states,  42,686 ;  in  foreign  countries.  18,- 
571 ;  unknown,  178 ;  natives  of  New  Bfamp- 
shire  in  other  states,  109.878.  The  original 
population  of  New  Hampsnire  was  inmost  ex- 
dusivdy  of  English  and  8cotch  descent,  and 
the  rural  districts  still  remain  without  much 
intermixture. — ^New  Hampshire  has  but  18  m. 
of  sea  coast,  and  the  shore  in  most  places  is 
a  sandy  beach,  bordered  with  salt  marshes. 
There  are  numerous  creeks  and  coves,  which 
form  harbors  for  small  craft ;  but  Portsmouth, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  is  the  only 
haven  for  large  ships.  About  8  m.  off  the 
coast  lie  the  Isles  of  8hoals,  8  in  number,  8 
of  which  belong  to  New  Hampshire.  They 
are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen, 
and  have  for  2  centuries  past  been  noted  for 
the  superior  quality  of  their  dried  cod,  known 
in  the  market  as  the  Isles  of  8hoids  dunfish. 
For  about  20  to  80  m.  back  from  the  shore 
the  country  is  level,  occasionally  diversified 
with  hills  and  valleys.  Beyond  this  the  hills 
increase  in  number,  and  in  many  parts  rise  into 
lofty  mountains,  particularly  toward  the  N. 
part  of  the  state,  where  the  White  mountains 
are  situated.  The  White  mountains  proper 
extend  only  from  14  to  20  m.,  but  detached 
groups  are  found  throughout  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  whole  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a 
N  continuation  of  the  Appalachian  range.  The 
principal  mountain  peaks  of  the  state  are  Grand 
Monadnock,  near  tne  8.  W.  comer,  8,450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Chocorua  in  Al- 
bany, 8,858  feet;  Sunapee  mountain,  near 
8unapee  lake;  Kearsarge  mountain,  between 
8utton  and  Salisbury,  2,461  feet;  Carres 
mountain  in  Ellsworth ;  MoosehiUock  in  Ben- 
ton, 4,686  feet;  Mt.  Washington,  the  most 
elevated  peak  of  the  White  mountains,  6,285 
feet  high;  and  Mt.  Lafayette,  at  Franconia 
Notch,  6,500  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the 
strip  bordering  the  ocean,  the  whole  state  is 
mountainous  and  broken,  but  there  are  many 
fine  valleys  through  which  the  chief  rivers 
have  their  course.  The  general  slope  of 
the  country  is  from  N.  to  8.  The  Connecticut 
river,  which  is  the  largest  stream,  rises  near 
the  N.  extremity,  and  forms  nearly  the  whole 
W.  boundary ;  the  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  from  this  state  are  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Ammonoosuck  in  the  N.,  and  the  Ash- 
uelot  in  the  8.  The  Merrimack  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Pemigewasset,  which  rises 
in  the  White  mountains,  and  the  Winnepise- 
ogee,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
at  franklin,  and  runs  8.  through  the  middle 
of  the  state  to  Massachusetts.  Baker's  river, 
rising  near  Moosehillock  mountain  and  uniting 
with  the  Pemigewasset  at  Plymouth,  is  one 
of  its  principd  sources.    The  Salmon  FaUs 
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river  and  the  Piscataqoa,  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  vein,  containing  oxide  of  tin  in  small  quantity 
constitute  Dart  of  the  boundary  line  between  and  associated  with  arsenic,  occurs  in  the  town 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  Oocheco  is  a  of  Jackson.  Granular  quartz  has  been  worked 
branch  of  the  Sabnon  Falls;  and  the  Lamprej  in  the  towns  of  Unity  and  Eeene,  and  iq>plied 
and  Exeter  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pisca-  to  a  yarietj  of  purposes.  It  is  ground  between 
taqua  proper.  The  Merrimack  and  its  branches,  mUlstones  and  bolted,  to  be  used  either  as  a 
and  the  Salmon  Falls,  have  numerous  cataracts,  polishing  powder  or  for  the  preparation  of  sand 
and  famish  a  large  amount  of  water  power  to  paper  at  the  manufactory  of  tnat  article  in  Rock- 
Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  towns  on  mgham,  Yt.  It  has  also  been  mixed  instead  of 
their  banks.  The  Androscoggin  has  a  small  part  barjtes  with  white  lead.  Acworth,  near  Bellows 
of  its  course  in  the  K  £.  of  this  state,  and  the  Falls,  is  celebrated  for  its  beryls,  specimens  of 
Saco  also  has  its  source  among  the  White  moun-  which  of  gigantic  size  are  found  in  the  coUeo- 
tains,  and  runs  S.  E.  into  Maine.  The  passage  tions  of  minerals  throughout  Europe.  There 
of  the  Saco  near  its  head  waters  through  the  are  also  found  tourmalines  and  mica  in  great 
mountains  forms  the  celebrated  Notch,  a  re-  perfection.  The  latter  is  extensively  quarried 
markable  chasm  2  m.  long,  and  where  narrow-  at  Alstead,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Acworth,  and  at 
est  only  22  feet  wide.  This  is  the  only  opening  Grafton,  86  miles  N.  It  is  sold  at  from  $2  to 
through  the  mountains,  and  after  a  heavy  fall  of  $8  per  lb.  to  be  used  for  the  windows  in  stoves, 
rain  the  stream  becomes  much  swollen.  In  1826  for  lanterns,  compass  cards,  &c.  Sulphuret  of 
a  violent  storm  caused  a  slide  of  earth  2  m.  from  molybdenum  is  found  in  many  places,  espe- 
tiie  Notch  which  crushed  9  persons,  choked  up  cially  at  Westmoreland ;  and  graphite  or  plum- 
the  Saco  river,  and  flooded  the  country.  The  bago  is  also  a  conmion  mineral,  which  is 
Margalloway,  which  falls  into  Lake  Umba-  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  at 
gog,  has  part  of  its  course  in  New  Hampshire.  Taunton,  Mass.  Steatite  or  soapstone  is  also 
About  110,000  acres  of  the  surface  of  this  state  found  at  many  localities.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
are  covered  with  water.  Winnepiseogee  is  the  quarry  in  Francestown,  and  also  at  that  in  Or- 
largest  and  most  beautiful  lake.  It  is  about  25  ford,  in  large  blocks,  which  are  cut  to  the  di- 
m.  long  by  from  1  to  10  broad,  and  contains  mensions  of  6  feet  by  8  and  7  feet  by  6,  as 
about  860  islands,  and  its  shores  are  indented  well  as  into  slabs  and  smaller  blocks.  It  is 
with  numerous  bays.  XJmbagog  lake,  about  18  used  for  stoves,  fireplaces,  sinks,  for  rollers 
m.  long  and  10  broad,  on  the  boundary  between  used  in  dressing  cotton  warp,  and  for  other 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  is  the  source  of  purposes. — ^The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  not 
the  Androscoggin ;  Oonnecticut  lake,  the  source  generally  very  fertile,  but  by  industry  and  skill 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  in  the  N. ;  the  inhabitants  have  in  great  measure  over- 
and  Sunapee  and  Squam  lakes  and  several  come  its  natural  defects.  Ilie  best  lands  are 
smaller  bodies  of  water  are  the  sources  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  some  of  which  are 
recipients  of  many  streams.  Witii  the  excep-  subject  to  occasional  overflows.  The  N.  part 
tion  of  Niagara  falls,  the  mountain  scenery  of  of  the  state  is  chiefly  pasture  and  wood  land. 
New  Hampshire  attracts  more  tourists  than  The  climate  is  severe,  being  somewhat  colder 
any  other  natural  object  in  the  United  States,  than  that  of  Maine,  but  more  steady.  Differ- 
The  traveller  may  wander  for  weeks  through  a  ence  of  elevation  within  the  state,  however, 
country  which  presents  to  the  view  a  continual  causes  great  difference  in  the  degree  of  tem- 
change  of  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  water-  perature ;  so  much  even  as  20°  to  25°  between 
falls,  and  for  which  the  grandeur  and  diversity  the  valleys  and  the  more  elevated  positions.  In 
of  its  scenery  have  procured  the  appropriate  summer  the  heat  sometimes  rises  to  100°,  and 
name  of  ^^the  Switzerland  of  America.'^ — ^The  in  winter  the  cold  has  been  known  to  freeze 
geological  formations  of  New  Hampshire  are  al-  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer.  In  the  neigh- 
most  exclusively  those  of  the  ancient  metamor-  borhood  of  the  White  mountains  the  winters 
phic  rocks,  the  mica  and  talcose  slates,  quartz  are  excessively  cold,  and  the  peaks  are  covered 
rock,  granular  limestones,  granites,  gneiss,  &c.  more  or  less  with  snow  9  or  10  months  out  of 
Though  they  contain  numerous  veins  of  me-  thel2,  from  which  drenmstance  their  name  has 
tallic  ores,  none  of  these  have  proved  of  much  been  derived.  All  parts  of  New  Hampshire  are 
practical  importance.  The  most  promising  are  exceedingly  healthful,  and  cases  of  remarkable 
the  enormous  beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  longevity  are  very  numerous.  The  cold  weath- 
irofi  ores  of  Bartlett,  and  the  specular  ores  er  begins  about  the  middle  of  September  and 
of  Piermont  on  the  western  side  of  the  state,  continues  till  May ;  and  from  the  latter  part  of 
neither  of  which  have  ever  been  worked.  At  November  till  the  opening  of  spring  the  whole 
Franconia  a  blast  furnace  (the  only  one  ever  country  is  covered  thickly  with  snow,  and  tiie 
built  in  the  state)  and  some  forge  fires  have  rivers  are  all  frozen. — ^The  natural  productions 
been,  with  some  interruptions,  in  operation  of  New  Hampshire  include  the  oak,  pine,  hem- 
since  1811,  reducing  the  magnetic  ores  of  that  lock,  ash,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees,  which 
vicinity.  Oopper,  zinc,  and  lead  ores,  most  of  are  largely  exported  in  the  shape  of  lumber.  The 
the  last  argentiferous,  are  found  in  a  large  num-  sugar  maple  and  the  pitch  pine  are  abundant, 
ber  of  towns;  A  lead  mine,  largely  argentiferous.  The  native  animals,  though  much  thinned,  are 
and  containing  also  a  considerable  quantity  of  not  yet  exterminated ;  wmves,  bears,  and  oti^er 
copper,  is  successfully  worked  in  Warren.    A  wild  beasts  are  still  found  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
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it8to»  and  oooasloiiallj  oomxait  depredatioiis  on  on  through  Boston.    In  the  year  ending  June 

the  farms.    Wild  fowl  and  game  are  abundant,  80, 1859,  the  exports  from  Portsmouth  amount- 

and  both  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stored  with  ed  to  $9,793,  and  t^e  imports  to  $23,227.    The 

fish. — On  June  1,1850,  New  Hampshire  contain-  entrances  comprised  48  vessels  of  4,857  tons, 

ed  29,229  fiEurms  under  cultivation,  covering  2,-  44  vessels  and  3,592  tons  being  foreign,  and  the 

251,488  acres  of  improved  and  1,140,926  acres  clearances  47  vessels  of  4,084  tons,  45  vessels 

of  unimproved  land ;  value  of  fEtrms  $55,245,-  and  8,668  tons  being  foreign.    The  chief  ex- 

997,  and  of  implements  and  machinery  thereon  ports  of  the  state  consist  of  manufactured  goods, 

$2,841,125.    The  live  stock  consisted  of  84,288  timber,  live  stock,  wool,  fish,  beef,  pork,  apples, 

horses,  19  asses  and  mules,  94,277  milch  cows,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and  granite.    The  shipping 

50,027  working  oxen,   114,606  other  cattle,  registered  at  Portsmouth  and  belonging  to  the 

884,756  sheep,  and  63,487  swine;  araregate  state  in  1859  amounted  to  84,486  tons.    The 

value,  $8,871,901 ;  and  the  value  of  the  ani-  steamers  which  run  on  Winnepiseogee  lake  are 

msls  slaughtered  in  the  year  then  ending  was  registered  at  Portsmouth.    In  the  year  ending 

$1,522,878.    Of  wool  there  was  produced  1,-  June  80, 1859,  there  were  6  vessels  built,  with 

108,476  lbs. ;  of  butter,  6,977,056  lbs. ;  and  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  8,846.    The  railroads 

cheese,  8, 196,568  lbs.    The  grain  crops  for  the  lying  wholly  or  in  part  in  New  Hampshire, 

same  year  were :  wheat  185,658  bushels,  rye  with  their  lengdis  within  the  state  as  nearly  as 

188,117,  oats  978,881,  Indian  com  1,578,670,  can  be  ascertamed,  are  as  follows : 

barley  70,256,  buckwheat  65,265,  and  pota-  ^      ^  ^     ^       :.     ^,  .                             *"*?; 

toes  4,804,919;    hay,  598,854  tons;    clover  JS^^ S'^dSL'^GiiTd^^                              M 

seed  829,  and  other  grass  seed  8,071  bushels ;  Bottoo,  Conoord,  ud  MontrMl,  ftom  Concord  to  Uo* 

*^r^  ^ln«^,f^if"'*V°*^*^K^ir^  wi.iTS'ilffniuii;-fh;mH;viiiut;,-iiiu;ti«::::::-  «! 

and  beans,  70,856  bushels;    tobacco,   50  lbs. ;  Northern  New  HAmpshtre,  from  Concord  to  W.  Lebanon    60 

hops,  257,174  lbs.;  silk  cocoons,  191  lbs.;  ?^^^^^^^l^^'f^-\^i^;;,^'i;-^^^;^"'-   S 

maple  sugar,    1,298,868    lbs.,    and    9,811    gal-  Contoocoo¥BiTer,S)mHopUntoni>Hlllaboron5i!l!      16 

Ions  of  molasses;  beeswax  and  honey,  117,140    Mnnchetter and  Lawrence. n 

Iba.;  wine,  844  gallons.     The  orchard  prod-    ^^SSttLStl^^ 4 

acts  were  valued  at  $248,568,  those  of  market    wuton,  from  Naahna  to'  wiiton ..'.'!'.!!!'...'..!..'.! lo 

gardens  at  $56,810,  and  home  manufactures  at  •P«t«rbor«i«b  «»d  Bhiriey,  from  Oroton,  Mom^  to  Ma- 

1898,456.— Manufactures  of  various  kinds  are  cbeSfre^ftSSFitchbarg'toBenoi^yam                   4S 

extensively  carried  on,  the  great  water  power    Aohneiot.  from  Boatb  Vemon,  Yt,  to  Keeno i< 

of  the  riyew  affording  peeuliiir  fi^mtie*  iSr  the  ^^:±;SX^J^Ur^^^^^^^^^^^^                   » 

eoonomical  use  of  maehmery.     By  the  census     *Oreat  Falk  and  Conway  (to  Union  TUIage) M 

of  1850  there  were  8,801  manufactories,  each    SeiJfl^^JJ^fe®^:--;^;- i;--^  fj 

,     .  11  J      ^  *r/w\        Jax.     m     Aastem,  ftvm  FortSDiouth  to  Massachnietta 18 

producing  annually  upward  of  $500  worth  of     Sollivan,  from  BeUowa  Falb  to  Windsor,  y t 26 

goods.    Of  this  number  44  were  engaged  in         Totd "oii 

cotton  in«ni^tare,  capital  llO.ftM  000  em-  g  ^^^  ^^^^      ^  ,^^   ^^  ^               ^^^ 

ploying  2,911  nude  and  9,211  femdehand^  in  connection  with  the  improvement  of  the  nav- 

"^"^  ?^  "^^  V^.  •^f  li '  ^A  iKatio"!  of  the  Merrimaci  river,  bnt  they  have 

?S^^ISnL  nf  'i^^Il«^  t8  8^^«  .^f  ^^  «°ti«'ly  aoperseded  by  thi  raflroaas,  and 

1«,T00  lbs.  of  yam,  '»''»«^  at  $8  8M,619 ;  81  oltogetfcer  diOTBed.    On  Dec  8, 1860, 

woolkm  fectoriM,  capital  tW.W,  employ-  ^     ^^  ^    condition  of  Vhici 

mg  9S6  male  and  1,201  female  hands,  conaom-  follows  •  Liahilitiea  •  canital   lt4  981  - 

ing  raw  material  worth  $1,267,829,  and  pro-  ^. ^J^yJl'  mmo o?^*.  ^^^ Itw 

4rdng»,n3,840yaidsof  etoffsaild  166,200  Ibe.  ^^Vr  B^wct-'ToS  WlK  wth^B^e: 

of  yam,  valned  at  $2,127,746 ;  29  iron  fonnde-  ^fj-^t^  7m148^"  3  M«  719  77  -^ 

riea,  fiimac<»,  Ac,  capital  $288,700,  employing  fSjt-  $75  STw  ■'  tXT  io  m  816  89  -^^ 

890  male  hands,  consoming  raw  material  worth  «ft«w,ff  0,040.74,  total,  f»,ii4,»io.B».    ino 

.io4^n      ji!2™iriT(iM  ♦^^nTX*^-.  ~.rf  New  Hampshire  asylum  for  the  insane  is  said 

$187,560, and prt)daomgWtOT«of  pig,  ca^  ^  ^         **  ^  ^    ^^  establishments  of  the 

and  ^7««W»»^f|>^«l°^  J^  W8«'10«;   1»»  kind  in  the  United  States.     The  blind  are 

tannene^  capital  $441,976,  consmnmg  raw  mar  .  .     ^    Perldna  institution  in  Mnssachu- 

l*?l,"r^«Kr'C\?^'*ffii^^«  S,ld tiie d^S"LdfnSbto SeSSi 

«laed  at  $000,421.    The  above  list  inclnd^  asylin  in  Connecticut    An  excellent  system 

fte  pruMapd  mannfiwtn^^  !!^^/*S™w  J  of  education  has  been  established.    The  office 

ampshire;  bnt  there  are  a  «^e«tJT»^  ®$  of  school  commissioner  was  abolished  in  1860, 

others  which  taken  m  the  aggregate  won  d  ^^  ^               commissioners  of  schools  now 

probably  amount  to  ven;^nwly  as  Jim  eonstitute  the  board  of  education.    The  school 

Tdne.    There  are  ^"""^^J^^J^^J^Z  report  for  the  year  ending  May,  1869,  gives 

nn^carnawfectorie^papermdpwderj^^  ^  foDowing  statistics,    fhe  number  of  dis- 

hudware  and  ciitleipr  factonw,  ma^me  diopa,  ^^        3  ggg     ^    ^  j       ^^^^    ,^ 

manufectone^f  glass,  ahoea,  wooden  war^  attendance  for  the  year,  66;606;  mie  teach- 

^~?2*r?^Jfll^jw^l^I  !^^i^  1 104  f^^g  8,184    ai^d  87,808  volumes 

^K^^^^rbt^eSTbuTS^tiSI  were 'in  the  school, 'district,  or  town  libraries, 

commercial  intercourse  of  Uie  state  is  carried  *Uniiniabed. 
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In  the  year  1858, 18  teachers^  institates,  attend-  the  previons  year  of  $21^802.60,  and  a  tempo- 
ed  by  1,901  teachers,  were  held  in  the  different  rary  loan  of  $42,760.  The  expenditure  dnrmg 
counties.  There  are  4  theological,  1  medical,  the  same  year  was  $184,445.77,  which  left  a 
and  107  private  schools,  and  1  college,  Dart-  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  state  of  $22,444.62. 
mouth,  wi^  an  income  in  1850  of  $11,000.  On  Jane  1,  1860,  the  amount  of  the  state  debt 
In  1868  a  house  of  reformation  for  juv^Ue  and  was  $82,147.76,  from  which  would  have  to  be 
female  offenders  was  opened  at  the  ^^  Stark  deducted  the  amount  in  the  treasury,  some  out- 
Farm"  in  the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  capable  standing  taxes,  and  $16,692  of  trust  funds. — 
of  accommodating  125  boys  and  25  females.  New  Hampshire  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
During  the  year  ending  May  81, 1869,  88  con-  in  1614,  and  the  first  settlement  was  made  near 
victs  were  received  into  the  state  prison,  mak-  Portsmouth  in  1628.  The  district  was  several 
ing  a  total,  with  those  previously  imprisoned,  times  connected  with  Massachusetts ;  it  was 
of  148.  The  receipts  and  earnings  of  the  in-  made  a  royal  province  in  1679,  but  was  again 
stitution  for  the  year  were  $10,678,  and  the  joined  to  Massachusetts  in  1689,  and  was  after- 
expenses  $8,247.  In  1869,  according  to  the  ward  for  a  little  while  attached  to  New  York, 
latest  reports  of  the  different  denominations,  In  1741  it  became  a  separate  province,  and  re- 
there  were  700  churches  or  religious  societies,  mained  so  till  the  revolution.  The  early  set- 
of  which  91  were  Baptist,  24  Ohristian,  190  tiers  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians  until 
Oongregational,  16  Unitarian,  78  XJniversalist,  afl^r  the  English  got  possession  of  Canada. 
14  Episcopal,  127  Freewill  Baptist,  15  Friends^  In  1689,  in  revenge  for  some  injuries  done  them 
91  Methodist,  8  Presbyterian,  11  Roman  Oath-  18  years  before,  a  party  of  Indians  attacked 
olio,  2  Shakers^  and  88  union  and  miscellane-  Dover,  killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
ous.  The  value  of  church  property  is  estimated  burned  several  houses.  The  settlements  of 
at  more  than  $1,500,000.  The  total  number  of  New  Hampshire  were  gradually  extended  fur- 
newspapers  in  New  Hampshire  in  1860  was  88,  ther  W.  than  the  original  limits  prescribed  by 

3  of  which  were  daily.  There  is  one  monthly  the  patents  of  the  colony,  and  it  was  supposed, 
periodical,  devoted  to  education. — ^The  consti-  till  1764,  that  the  territory  at  present  includ- 
tution  of  1784,  amended  in  1792,  is  the  funda-  ed  in  Vermont  formed  part  of  the  province, 
mental  law  of  titie  state.  The  government  is  and  grants  of  land  were  made  in  that  direction 
vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  composed  of  5  *  by  me  authorities.  The  disputed  district  was 
members,  a  senate  of  12,  and  a  house  of  repre-  claimed  by  New  York,  and  a  vexatious  con- 
sentatives,  all  to  be  elected  annually.  The  state  troversy  ensued,  which  lasted  till  the  indepen- 
is  divided  into  5  councillor  and  12  senatorial  dence  of  Vermont  was  acknowledged  in  1790. 
districts.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  to  In  1776  New  Hampshire  made  a  public  deda- 
every  male  inhabitant  21  years  old,  who  has  re-  ration  of  independence,  and  established  a  tern- 
sided  in  the  town  6  months,  excepting  paupers,  pprary  government  to  continue  during  the  war. 
and  persons  who  at  their  own  request  are  ex-  The  state  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of 
ousea  from  paying  taxes.  A  town  having  150  independence,  and  the  men  of  New  Hamp- 
rateable  polls  may  choose  one  representative,  shire  were  engaged  on  every  battle  field  from 
with  the  allowance  of  one  additional  represen-  Bunker  hill  to  the  surrender  of  Oomwallis  in 
tative  for  every  additional  800  polls.  The  gen-  1781.  At  the  battles  of  Stillwater,  Saratoga, 
eral  election  1b  held  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  March,  Monmouth,  and  Bennington  they  were  particu- 
and  the  official  year  begins  on  the  1st  Wednes-  larly  distinguished  for  t^eir  bravery.  On  June 
day  in  June.  No  person  can  hold  the  office  of  21, 1788,  the  state  in  convention  ratified  the  con- 
governor,  or  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  stitution  of  the  United  States,  67  votes  being 
the  l^islature,  unless  he  conforms  to  some  cast  for  and  46  against  it.  In  1807  the  seat  of 
denomination  of  Protestantism.  The  selectmen  government  was  permanentiy  established  at 
of  towns  must  submit  to  the  inhabitants  once  Ooncord.  About  1834  a  dispute  of  long  stand- 
in  every  7  years  the  question  of  amending  the  ing  with  the  settlers  of  that  part  of  the  state 
constitution,  when  if  a  nugority  be  in  favor  north  of  lat.  45°,  who  claimed  to  be  indepen- 
thereof  a  convention  must  be  called,  and  if  the  dent  of  state  jurisdiction,  led  to  the  military- 
amendments  are  carried  by  a  two-thirds  vote  being  called  out,  but  order  was  restored  with- 
when  submitted  to  the  people  they  become  out  serious  conflict. 

law.    Since  June,  1859,  the  judiciary  consists        NEW  HANOVER,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bor- 

of  a  supreme  judicial  court,  with  a  chief  justice  dering  on  the  Atlantic  and  bounded  W.  by  the 

and  5  associates;  this  is  now  the  only  state  Oape  Fear  river  and  one  of  its  branches;  area 

court,  excepting  justices^  and  police   courts,  estimated  at  1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 17,668, 

Terms  are  held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges  of  whom  8,681  were  slaves.    It  hasa  levd  sur- 

twice  a  year  in  each  county,  and  in  some  coun-  &ce  with  occasional  swamps,  and  a  not  very 

ties  8  times  annually.    The  state  is  divided  into  fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  forests  of  pine. 

4  judicial  districts,  and  for  the  determination  The  productions  in  1860  were  215,488  bnshele 
of  questions  of  law  2  terms  are  held  in  each  of  Indian  com,  168,002  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
annually.  The  revenue  of  New  Hampshire  is  1,418,525  lbs.  of  rice.  There  were  6  saw  miUa, 
derived  principally  from  taxation.  i>*or  the  4  planing  mills,  14  turpentine  ^stilleries,  25 
year  ending  June  1, 1860,  it  amounted  to  $206,-  tar  and  turpentine  manufactories,  2  ^ip  yards, 
890.89,  inoludinga  balance  in  the  treasury  from  6  newspaper  offices,  19  dhurches,  and  1,170 
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^_^_  attending  pablio  Bchool&    It  Ib  inter-  principal  avennes  are  planted  has  caused  New 

Bectedby  the  Weldon  and  Wilmington  railroad.  Haven  to  be  called  *^  the  city  of  elms."    They 

Oapital,  Wilmington.  were  mostly  set  ont  about  the  close  of  the  18tn 

NEW  HABMONY,  a  town  in  Posey  oo.,  century  by  James  HUlhouse,  or  through  his  in- 

Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  river,  50  m.  from  its  fluence  and  example.    Ofseveral  public  squares 

mouth;  pop.  estimated  at  700.    It  was  built  which  adorn  the  city,  the  principal  are  Wooster 

by  die  Harmonists  under  George  Rapp  in  1815,  square,  an  enclosure  of  5  acres  in  the  £.  part, 

and  purchased  from  them  in  1824  by  Robert  laid  out  with  remarkable  elegance  and  good 

Owen  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  social  sys-  taste,  and  the  ^^  Green,"  16  acres  in  extent,  and 

tern,  an  experiment  which  resulted  unsuccess-  shaded  by  beautiful  elms.    Brewster's  park, 

My.  Mr.  Owen  sold  a  large  portion  to  William  acyoining  West  river  and  Westville,  comprises 

Madure,  who  there  established  a  school  of  in-  55  acres.    Works  to  supply  the  city  with  water 

dostry,  which  after  a  trial  of  about  6  years  was  from  Mill  river  will  soon  be  in  operation.    Of 

abandoned.    After  the  failure  of  these  various  the  public  buildings,  the  first  in  point  of  interest 

projects  the  town  declined  for  several  years,  are  those  connected  with  Tale  college.    They 

but  is  now  improving.    It  contains  an  Episco-  consist  mainly  of  8  plain  brick  structures  oppo- 

pal  and  a  Methodist  church,  a  working  men's  site  the  public  green,  occupying  nearly  a  whole 

institute,  s  large  school  house,  a  union  hall  used  square,  and  a  number  of  other  edifices  in  Uie 

as  a  theatre,  8  steam  mills,  and  2  distilleries,  rear,  one  of  which,  occupied  for  the  library,  is 

Inl85Tit  exported  1,900,000  lbs.  of  pork,  6,000  a  costly  fire-proof  Gothic  building,  150  feet  long. 

bbk  of  whi&ey,  20,000  bushels  of  wheat,  150,-  (See  Talb  Oolleob.)    The  custom  house,  near 

000  bushels  of  Indian  com,  and  600  head  of  the  green,  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  has  apart- 

cattle.  ments  for  the  post  office  and  U.  8.  courts.    The 

NEW  HAVEN,  a  S.  co.  of  Oonn.,  on  Long  state  house,  hospital,  medical  college,  railroad 

Island  sound,  bounded  W.  by  the  Housatonio  depot,  young  men's  institute,  orphan  asylum, 

river,  and  drained  by  the  Naugatuck,  Quine-  and  ahnshouse  are  the  principal  otner  buildings, 

piack,  and  other  streams;  area,  640  sq.  m.;  There  are  88  churches,  viz.:  8  Baptist,  10  Oon- 

pop.  in  1850,  65,588.    The  surface  is  generally  gr^tional,  7  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  6  Methodist, 

nneven,  mountainous  in  the  middle  and  toward  1  Moravian,  8  Roman  Oatholic,  and  1  Universal- 

the  £.,  and  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.    On  ist.    The  Kew  Haven  burying  ground,  contain- 

the  coast  tiiere  are  several  excellent  harbors,  ing  18  acres,  is  beautifully  lidd  out  on  the  N. 

The  agricultural   productions  in  1850  were  W.  of  the  city.    Tlie  Evergreen  cemetery,  on 

225,881  bushels  of  Indian  com,  445,125  of  po-  West  river,  is  larse  and  tastefdlly  adorned,  and 

tatoea,  112,727  of  rye,  107,859  of  oats,  67,176  near  it  is  a  Catholic  burying  ground.     The 

tons  of  hay,  45,986  lbs.  of  wool,  and  948,915  educational  establishments,  b^ide  the  college, 

of  butter.    There  were  11  grist,  6  paper,  and  'comprise  a  number  of  good  private  senunanes 

15  saw  and  planing  fuills,  12  founderies,  87  for  both  sexes,  and  a  system  of  public  schools, 

boot  and  shoe  and  8  pin  manufactories,  18  tan-  There  are  8  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital 

neries,  lOS  churches,  and  10,781  pupils  attend-  of  $8,457,000 ;  8  savings  ban^  with  deposits 

iDg  public  schools.    The  county  is  intersected  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000;  4  fire  and  marine 

by  the  Naugatuck,  New  Haven  and  Northamp-  insurance  companies  (capital  $650,000) ;  1  mu- 

ton,  and  New  Havem  Hartford,  and  Springfield  tual  life  insurance  company  (capital  $250,000)'; 

railroads;  and  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  4  daily  newspapers,  and  several  monthly  and 

and  tibe  New  Haven  and  New  London  railroads  other  magazines.    A  capital  of  $4,016,965  is 

meet  at  the  capital.  New  Haven.  invested  in  manufkotures,  which  give  employ- 

KEW  HAYIiN,  a  township,  city,  and  port  of  ment  to  7,222  persons,  and  produce  $8,722,642 
entry  of  CkHmecticut,  capital  of  New  Haven  co.  worth  of  goods  annually.  The  motive  power 
and  semi-capital  of  the  state,  situated  at  the  is  steam.  An  important  manufacture  is  that 
head  of  New  Haven  bay  or  harbor,  4  m.  from  of  clocks,  which  are  made  here  very  exten- 
Long  Mand  sound,  and  76  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  sively,  and  are  exported  to  the  most  distant 
New  Yoi^  in  lat  41°  18'  23"  N.,  long.  72"*  56'  countries.  Carriage  making  is  more  lately 
80"  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  22,588 ;  in  1860,  not  carried  on  than  in  any  other  part  of  New  £ng- 
inclnding  about  1,200  persons  teinporarily  re-  land,  as  many  as  18,726  vehicles,  valued  at 
eidiDg  in  the  city  for  purposes  of  education,  $2,228,460,  being  turned  out  annually,  chiefly 
39,277,  viz. :  of  the  dty  proper  85,585,  of  for  the  southern  market.  Iron  worlong,  par- 
WestvOIe  1,095,  and  of  tiiat  part  of  Fair  Haven  ticularly  in  the  lighter  and  more  valuable  prod- 
which  lies  in  New  Haven  township  2,647.  The  uots  of  that  metal,  and  the  manufacture  of 
dty  stands  on  a  plain  about  2  m.  wide,  and  is  boots,  shoes^  shirts,  and  other  artides  of  doth- 
nearly  surrounded  by  hills  frt)m  which  delight-  ing  and  India  rubber  goods  are  also  prominent 
fhl  views  may  be  obtained.  Chapel  street  the  branches  of  industry. — ^The  harbor  of  New  Ha- 
&shionable  promenade,  extends  in  a  W.  N.  W.  ven  is  shallow,  and  has  extensive  oyster  beds; 
direction  throughout  the  length  of  the  city,  and  the  main  channd  from  the  junction  of 
The  dwelling  houses  are  generally  neatly  built  Quinepiack  and  Mill  rivers  is  somewhat  oir- 
and  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  many  of  them  cuitous,  and  not  of  sufiSdent  depth  for  large 
are  almost  hidden  fi^m  view  amouff  trees.  The  vessels.  To  meet  the  channel  from  the  bun- 
number  of  magnificent  elms  with  which  the  nasspartof  the  dty  a  wharf  8,500  feet  in  length 
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hem  been  built,  and  there  are  other  landings  for  from  the  shore. — Qidros  in  1606  was  the  first 
steamboats.  Ship  building  is  almost  confined  to  disoover  any  portion  of  this  group.  He  saw 
to  Fair  Haven.  Apart  from  the  coasting  trade,  the  N.  and  lai^gest  island  in  the  group,  and  con- 
the  chief  commerce  is  with  the  West  Indies,  a  eluded  that  it  must  be  a  portion  of  the  long 
large  proportion  of  the  West  India  trade  of  all  sought  southern  continent,  which  he  named 
New  England  being  conducted  by  New  Haven  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo ;  but  he  made  no 
merchants,  which  the  U.  S.  commercial  reports  explorations  to  satisfy  himself  that  his  coigec- 
do  not  folly  exhibit,  as  mudi  of  tiieir  business  ture  was  well  founded.  He  speaks  of  it  only 
is  done  through  New  York.  During  the  year  as  one  land,  and  it  is  described  as  abounding 
ending  June  80,  1869,  the  imports  were  $1,-  in  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  Bougainville,  162 
108,288,  and  the  exports  $964,789.  The  en-  years  later,  saw  that  the  N.  part  was  composed 
trances  were  182  vessels,  of  27,916  tons ;  the  of  several  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
dearanoes  118  yessels,  of  23,164  tons;  and  the  of  the  Great  Oyclades.  Cook  discovered  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district,  June  80, 1869,  greater  part  of  tiie  S.  chain  in  1778,  and  called 
was  28,761.  New  Haven  has  regular  commu-  the  islands  collectively  the  New  Hebrides; 
nioation  by  steamboats  with  New  York,  and  and  as  his  discovery  much  exceeded  in  extent 
railroad  connection  with  all  parts  of  the  Union  tiiose  previously  made,  the  name  given  by  him 
by  means  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven,  has  superseded  that  applied  by  Bougainville, 
the  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Springfield^  the  Erromango  has  acquired  a  melancholy  notoriety 
New  Haven  and  Northampton,  and  the  New  from  the  massacre  of  the  well  known  mission- 
Haven,  New  London,  and  Stonington  railroads,  ary  the  Rev.  John  Williams,  author  of  *'  Mis- 
— New  Haven  was  settled  in  1688  by  a  com-  sionary  Enterprises.^' 
pany  chiefly  from  London  under  Theophilus  NEW  HOLLAND.  See  Atistbalia. 
Eaton,  their  first  governor,  and  the  Rev.  John  NEW  IRELAND,  an  island  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Davenport.  It  was  a  distinct  colony  until  ocean,  between  lat.  2^  40'  and  4°  62'  S.,  and 
1664,  when  after  a  protracted  struggle  it  was  long.  150°  80'  and  162**  60'  E.  It  is  separated 
united  with  Connecticut  under  the  charter  of  from  New  Britain  on  the  S.  W.  by  St.  George^s 
16<Ki.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784.  channel,  and  from  New  Hanover  on  the  N.  W. 
NEW  HEBRIDES,  a  group  of  volcanic  isl-  by  Byron's  straits;  length  about  200  ul,  aver- 
ands  in  the  S.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  E.  of  New  age  breadth  12  m.  The  hills  rise  to  the  height 
Caledonia,  between  lat  18**  15'  and  20''  8'  S.,  of  1,600  or  2,000  feet,  and  are  clothed  from 
and  long.  166"^  80'  and  170^  E. ;  area  estimated  base  to  smnmit  with  the  most  luxuriant  forest 
at  2,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  200,000.  Beside  trees.  The  timber  grows  to  a  great  height^ 
a  ^eat  number  of  islets  and  rocks,  they  com-  many  of  the  trees  being  80  or  90  feet,  per- 
pnse  about  20  islands  of  considerable  size,  the  fectly  straight,  and  9  ^t  in  circumference, 
most  important  of  which  are  Espiritu  Santo,  70'  The  indentations  of  the  coast  ofi'er  several  very 
m.  long  by  about  26  m.  broad ;  Mallicollo,  60  m.  snug  harbors.  The  lower  tracts  are  well  oulti- 
long  by  28  m.  broad,  with  a  good  harbor  called  vated,  and  produce  sugar  cane,  bananas,  cocoa- 
Port  Sandwich,  in  lat.  16*^25'  S.,  long.  167^46'  nuts,  yams,  and  numerous  other  plants  and 
£. ;  Erromango,  Tanna,  Ambrim,  Annatom,  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  oriental  negroes, 
Aurora,  Banks,  Sandwich,  and  Whitsuntide,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
There  is  an  active  volcano  in  Tanna.  Most  of  villsges.  Their  canoes  are  neatly  formed,  but 
these  islands  are  hilly,  and  there  are  some  high  not  very  large.  Dogs,  pigs,  and  turtles  are  the 
mountuns.  With  the  exception  of  Erromango,  chief  animals.  The  island  produces  for  com- 
and  some  of  the  smaller,  they  are  all  weU  wood-  merce  fancy  woods  and  tortoise  shell,  the  lat- 
'  ed  and  supplied  with  good  water,  and  present  ter  of  superior  quality.  , 
a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Sandal  wood  NEW  JERSEY,  one  of  the  13  orig^al  states 
and  ebony  are  procurable.  Yams,  taro,  shad-  of  the  American  Union,  situated  between 
docks,  bananas,  limes,  cucumbers,  cocoanuts,  lat.  88^  66'  and  41^  21'  N.  and  long  78''  68'  and 
and  a  species  of  sweet  potato  are  cultivated.  76''  29'  W. ;  extreme  length  167  m.,  extreme 
There  are  few  animals;  the  most  remarkable  is  breadth  96  m. ;  area  estimated  at  8,820  sq.  m., 
a  diminutive  species  of  hog,  which  when  fiill-  or  6,824,800  acres.  New  Jersey  is  bounded 
grown  is  not  larger  than  a  rabbit.  The  natives  N.  and  N.  E.  by  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
are  of  the  same  race  of  oriental  negroes  that  which  it  is  separated  on  the  N.  E.  by  the  Hud- 
are  found  on  New  Guinea  and  other  islands  in  son  river ;  E.  by  New  York  bay  and  the  At- 
the  vicinity;  they  are  courageous,  active,  and  lantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  Atiantic  and  Delaware 
hospitable,  but  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  In  bay ;  and  W.  by  the  states  of  Delaware  and 
point  of  intelligence  they  are  below  the  na-  Pennsylvania,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
tives  of  most  of  the  South  sea  islands;  their  the  Delaware  river.  The  state  is  aivided  into 
habits  are  disgusting,  their  persons  filthy,  and  21  counties,  viz. :  Atlantic,  Bergen,  Burlington, 
their  faces  smeared  with  turmeric  and  char-  Oamden,  Oape  May,  Oumberland,  Essex,  Glon- 
ooal.  The  use  of  betel  nut  and  chunamis  com-  cester,  Hudson,  Hunterdon,  Mercer,  Middlesex, 
mon  throughout  the  group ;  and  the  language  Monmouth,  Morris,  Ocean,  Passaic,  Salem, 
is  said  to  possess  a  similarity  to  the  Malay.  Somerset,  Sussex,  Union,  and  Warren.  Trenton, 
They  have  no  canoes,  and  use  a  sort  of  raft,  on  situated  on  the  Ddaware  at  the  head  of  steam 
-Whieh  they  only  venture  a  few  hundred  yards  navigation,  is  the  capital.    Several  railroads 
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and  the  Delaware  aad  Baritan  eanal  have  their 
tenmni  here.  Newark  is  the  largest  dty  in 
the  state,  and  its  inhahitants  are  principally 
engaged  in  inanpfaotaree.    The  other  most  im- 

g^rtant  cities  and  towns  are  Paterson,  New 
nmswick,  Oamden,  Jersey  City,  Hohoken, 
Burlington,  Princeton,  Haokenaack,  Morris- 
town,  Glonoeater,  Elizabethtown,  Bahway, 
Freehold,  Monnt  Holly,  Bordentown,  and 
Salem.  The  population  of  New  Jersey  in  1790 
and  at  snbsequent  periods  was  as  follows : 
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Density  of  population  to  the  square  mile  in 
1860,  68.84;  in  1860,  81.24.  In  1850  there 
were  of  white  inhabitants  288,440  males  and 
232,069  females;  of  the  free  colored,  11,800 
were  males  and  12,010  females ;  and  of  slaves, 
IDS  were  males  and  128  females.  Deaf  and 
dumb,  189;  blind,  207;  insane,  879;  idiotic, 
419.  Births,  18,656 ;  marriages,  8,719 ;  deaths, 
6,454.  Number  of  families,  89,080 ;  of  dwell- 
ings, 81,064.  Of  the  white  population,  861,- 
691  were  bom  in  the  state,  48,711  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  81,092  in  Ireland,  11,877 
in  England,  2,262  in  Scotknd,  166  in  Wales, 
581  in  British  America,  10,686  in  Germany, 
942  in  France,  and  1,785  in  other  countries, 
or  In  pkces  which  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Of  the  whites,  27  per  cent  were  under  10 
years  of  age,  22.60  l^tween  10  and  20  years, 
18.88  between  20  and  80,  12.68  between  80 
and  40,  8.71  between  40  and  50,  5.55  between 
50  and  60,  8.21  between  60  and  70, 1.41  be- 
tween 70  and  80,  0.44  between  80  and  90, 
0.04  between  90  and  100 ;  and  of  0.08  per  cent 
the  ages  were  unknown.  Of  128,748  males 
over  15  years  of  age,  there  were  employed  in 
commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining,  46JB46 ;  agriculture,  82,884;  labor 
not  agricultural,  88,888 ;  sea  and  river  navigar 
tion,  4,851 ;  law,  medicine,  and  divinity,  1,781; 
other  pursuits  requiring  education,  2,457 ;  gov- 
ernment civil  service,  878;  as  domestic  ser- 
vants, 404;  and  in  pursuits  not  specified,l,668. 
The  state  is  entitled  to  6  representatives  in 
congress. — ^New  Jersey  has  a  direct  coast  line 
of  120  m.,  but  including  bays,  islands,  and 
other  irregularities,  the  coast  measures  540  m. 
On  tiie  N.  £.,  Baritan,  Newark,  and  New  York 
bays,  and  the  Hudson  river,  form  good  har- 
bors for  large  vessels;  but  between  Sandy 
Hook  and  Gape  May  there  is  a  long  stretch  of 
sandy  beach,  intersected  here  and  thereby  in* 
h(tBj  and  enclosing  long^  shallow  lagoons.  iBar- 
aegat  bay  and  inlet,  Uttle  Egg  harbor,  Abse- 
eom  inlet,  aod  Great  Egg  harbor  are  the  prin- 
ces] openings  for  shipping.  Many  of  the  ports 


which  were  on  this  part  of  the  eoast  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  oi  the  country  have  been  fOl- 
ed  up  by  silt,  and  others  formed ;  and  as  the 
AtUmtic  surf  beats  here  with  unrestrained  vio- 
lence, there  are  frequent  disastrous  sliipwrecka. 
The  New  Jersey  shore  of  Delaware  nay  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  strip  of  salt  marsh,  destitute 
of  harbors.  On  the  Delaware  river  the  land  la 
more  elevated.  Beside  the  Hudson  and  Dela- 
ware, already  mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the 
E.  and  If.  boundaries  of  the  state,  the  interior 
is  watered  by  several  streams,  the  most  hnpor- 
tant  of  which  are  the  Passaic  and  Hackensadc, 
flowing  into  Newark  bay ;  the  Baritui,  falling 
into  the  bay  of  the  same  name ;  Maurice  river, 
whose  mouth  is  in  Delaware  bay ;  and  Great 
Egg  Harbor  river,  which  flows  into  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  These  rivers  are  all  navic^ble  for 
vessels  of  light  draught  for  distances  varying 
from  10  to  20  m.  from  their  mouths.  A  number 
of  small  streama  fall  into  the  Delaware  river 
but  they  are  not  navigable. — ^The  snrftce  of 
the  N.  part  of  the  state  is  hilly  and  monntain- 
.  ous.  The  Blue  Bidge  lies  on  the  N.  W.  bound- 
ary, and  a  short  distance  8.  of  it  several  paral- 
lel ranges  of  the  Alleghany  system  cross  the 
state  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  Penn^lvania 
into  New  York.  The^  bear  the  local  naaaea 
of  Bohooley^s,  Trowbridge,  Bamapo,  and  Sec- 
ond mountains.  In  the  N.  E.  there  are  some 
remarkable  elevations,  indnd^  the  Palisades, 
a  range  of  tn^  rocks  on  the  Hudson  river,  in 
Bergen  co.,  which  extend  for  about  15  m.  along 
the  river,  with  a  height  of  from  200  to  600 
feet ;  and  the  Neversink  hills,  a  group  between 
800  and  400  feet  high.  Just  below  Baritan  bay. 
Elsewhere  the  surface  is  generally  low  and 
level,  except  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
above  Trenton.  The  whole  state  8.  of  a  line  « 
drawn  N.  £.  from  this  point  to  the  Neversink 
hills  is  an  extended  plam,  nowhere  rising  more 
than  60  feet  above  Uie  sea. — ^New  Jersey  is 
separated  into  5  distinct  geological  diviaiona^ 
each  of  which  is  clearly  deflned  by  its  peculiar 
formations,  mineral  products,  and  soiL  Each 
has  its  special  objects  of  interest  and  valae» 
and  all  combine  to  make  the  state  one  of  the 
most  interesting  as  presentinff  so  dear  a  suo- 
oession  of  different  geological  groups,  whicli 
are  also  most  important  for  the  value  of  the 
minerals  and  ores  they  contain.  The  geological 
formations  cross  the  state  in  belts  from  N.  £.  to 
8.  W.  The  broadest  of  these  is  the  most  south- 
em  one.  occupying  all  the  counties  on  Delaware 
bay  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  aa  fiur  N.  as 
Shark  inlet  in  Monmouth  co.,  and  extending 
inland  to  a  line  drawn  from  this  inlet  to  Salem 
on  the  Delaware.  The  region  thus  included 
is  a  sandy  plain  covered  with  forests  of  pitch 
pine  and  oak,  and  cedar  swamps.  It  is  water- 
ed by  numerous  streams,  some  of  which  flow 
into  the  Atlantic  and  some  into  the  Delaware. 
Along  the  course  of  two  of  these  are  found 
extensive  deposits  of  bog  iron  ores,  which 
have  snppliea  6  or  7  blast  furnaces  in  their 
own  vicinity,  beside  furnishing  large  quan- 
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tities  of  ore  for  shipment  to  other  localities,  river  below  the  highlands  S.  W.  through  the 

In  the  last  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  middle  Atlantic  states.  This  is  the  region  of  the 

g resent,  iron  ores  were  transported  to  ftimaces  red  rooks  and  red  sandy  soil  of  New  Jersey. 

I  Plymouth  oo.,  Mass.,  situated  in  a  similar  Perth  Amboy,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and 

but  less  important  district  of  bog  ores.    The  Trenton  are  near  its  8.  £.  margin,  and  its  N. 

streams  referred  to  are  the  Atsion  and  Wadihg  W.  border  foUows  up  the  Ramapo  from  the 

and  their  branches,  which  unite  and  flow  into  New  York  state  line  to  Pompton,  and  thenoe 

the  Little  Egg  Harbor  river.    On  the  Atsion  on  the  same  course  by  the  S.  E.  foot  of  Trow- 

and  its  tributaries  the  ores  spread  over  an  area  bridge  mountain,  liiGne  mountain,  and  Musco* 

of  20  m.  by  about  8  in  breadth;  and  the  d'epos-  netcong  mountahi,  past  New  Gtormantown  to 

its  on  the  Wading  were  almost  as  extensive,  Spring  MHIb  on  the  Delaware.    The  district  is 

though  not  as  productive.    A  number  of  other  a  moderately  undulating  plain,  diversified  by 

smaller  deposits  occur  along  the  N.  W.  margin  numerous  abrupt  and  rugged  hills  and  long 

of  the  region.  Calcareous  marls  of  the  miocene  narrow  ridges  with  very  steep  and  rocky  sides, 

period  are  found  in  the  W.  part  of  Cumberland  whidi  are  composed  of  greenstone  trap.    The 

00.,  and  make  the  northern  outcrop  of  this  longest  of  these  ridges  skirts  the  Hudson  river 

formation,  which  further  S.  extends  through  on  the  W.  dde  and  forms  the  Palisades,  and, 

the  Atlantic  states,  and   ftimishes  immense  continuing  back  of  Jersey  City,  terminates  in 

quantities  of  shelly  remains  for  agricultural  New  York  bay.    Through  this  ridge  the  Ber- 

uses.    In  the  same  county  an  abundance  of  gen  tunnel  at  Hoboken  was  completed  in  1860. 

good  sand  for  glass  making  is  found,  and  work-  The  copper  ores  of  New  Jersey  (see  Copper 

ed  at  the  glass  houses  at  Millville.    There  are  Mines)  occur  near  the  line  of  contact  of  the 

several  other  localities  of  similar  sand  in  this  sandstone  with  these  greenstone  ridges. — ^The 

region,  and  a  number  of  establishments  for  fourth  geological  group  is  that  of  the  meta- 

making  glass,  one  of  which  is  in  its  extreme  morphic  rocks,  occupying  the  region  of  the 

N.  E.  portion.    The  next  formation,  coming  up  higUands,  which  are  a  continuation  of  those 

from  beneath  the  more  recent  sands  of  the  from  New  York.    On  the  New  York  line  the 

coast,  is  the  upper  secondary  group  of  alter-  gneissic  rocks  are  largely  developed  from  the 

nating  sands  and  clays,  known  as  the  green-  Kamapo  to   Pochuck  mountain,   where  the 

sand  or  marl  district.    Excepting  a  few  rare  lower  Silurian  limestone  begins  to  appear  in 

occurrences«of  a  brown  sandstone  and  of  a  yel-  the  valleys  extending  S.  W.  between  the  par- 

lowish  limestone,  filled  with  remains  of  coral,  allel  ridges  of  gneiss  and  metamorphic  slates, 

a  great  variety  of  shells,  &c.,  the  mineral  beds  The  limestones  increase  in  proportion  toward 

are  wholly  formed  of  loose  unconsolidated  ma-  the  S.  and  the  W.,  running  m  continuous  lines 

terials.    Numerous  beds  of  valuable  greensand  with  the  valleys  across  this  portion  of  the 

isee  Gbbsnsand)  are  found  throughout  this  state.  Along  this  belt  are  found  the  great  beds 
iistrict,  and  add  much  to  its  fertility ;  and  it  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ores  (see  Ibok} 
contains  some  of  the  finest  agricultural  lands  which  have  long  given  support  to  the  impor- 
•  in  the  state.  The  surface  is  gently  undulating  taut  iron  establishments  of  this  state,  the  prin- 
and  drained  by  numerous  streams,  which  flow  cipal  seats  of  which  are  at  Boonton,  Bing- 
into  the  Delaware.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  wood,  Dover,  Rockaway,  andPhilipsburg.  The 
railroad  lies  wholly  along  the  range  of  this  for-  great  blast  furnaces  at  the  last  named  place  on 
mation,  and  from  Amboy  to  Bordentown  gen-  the  Delaware  are  supplied,  as  are  also  many 
erally  4  to  6  m.  from  its  N.  W.  boundary.  In  of  the  furnaces  in  the  Lehigh  valley,  Penn., 
this  district  are  found  the  great  beds  of  plastic  with  the  rich  primary  ores  of  northern  New 
day,  which  are  extensively  worked  near  Am-  Jersey,  brought  to  the  Delaware  by  tiie  Morris 
boy  and  at  other  localities  for  the  manufacture  canal ;  and  by  the  same  route  are  returned  to 
of  fire  brick. — ^The  next  formation  should  be  the  furnaces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  iron  mines 
the  great  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks  which  ex-  the  anthracites  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  lime- 
tends  from  Canada  through  Vermont  and  the  stone  at  Franklin,  near  its  contact  with  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  should  take  in  nearly  all  gneiss,  are  found  the  beds  of  red  oxide  of  zinc 
of  northern  New  Jersey  in  its  range.  Its  S.  associated  with  the  iron  ore  called  franklinite, 
margin  indeed  appears  at  Trenton,  and  extends  for  an  account  of  which  see  Fbanklinitb  and 
a  few  miles  direcUy  toward  the  outcrop  of  the  Zing.  This  locality  is  on  the  westernmost 
same  margin  of  the  formation  on  the  N.  side  border  of  the  metalliferous  district,  which  may 
of  Staten  island,  and  along  New  York  island ;  be  bounded  by  a  line  extending  from  Pochuck 
in  the  other  direction  the  same  group  spreads  mountain  to  Belvidere  on  the  Delaware.  Be- 
out  toward  Philadelphia  and  Norristown  in  yond  this  succeed  the  formations  bdon^^ng  to 
Pennsylvania.     But  from  the  margin  of  the  the  lower  portion  of  tiie  Appalachian  system  of 

riensand  formation  in  New  Jersey  toward  the  rocks.     The  lower  Silurian  limestones  gradu- 

W.,  the  metamorphic  group  is  overlaid  and  ally  give  place  to  a  belt  of  the  Hudson  river 

concealed  by  the  red  sandstone  of  the  middle  slates,  which  reaches  as  far  W.  as  the  Water 

secondary.  The  strata  of  argillaceous  red  sand-  Gap  on  the  Delaware,  to  the  base  of  a  high 

stone  which  make  this  formation  dip  gently  ridge  of  coarse  white  sandstone,  the  continua- 

toward  the  N.,  and  occupy  a  basin  of  20  m.  tion  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain  and  of  its 

in  width,  which  extends  from  the  Hudson  peculiar  grit  rook,  stretching  in  an  almost  on- 
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broken  ridge  nearij  from  Rondont  on  the  Hud-  prored  land ;  value  of  implements  and  maohine- 

8on  across  the  N.  W.  margin  of  New  Jersej  ry  thereon,  1^,426,508.  The  live  stock  consisted 

into  Pennsylvania.    On  the  N.  W.  side  of  this  of  68,iM{5  horses,  4,089  asses  and  molea,  118,786 

rid^,  between  its  base  and  the  Delaware,  milch  cows,  12,077  working  oxen,  80,465  other 

which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  state,  appear  cattle.  160,488  sheep,  and  250,870  swine ;  value, 

in  succession  a  long  strip  of  the  red  sandstone  $10,679,291 ;  value  of  animals  slaughtered  in 

of  the  Clinton  group,  and  then  the  limestone  tiie  preceding  jear,  $2,688,552.    The  products 

of  the  upper  HelderDerg  group,  filling  the  val-  of  agriculture  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1850, 

ley  of  the  river. — New  Jersey  offers  numerous  were  1,601,190  bushels  of  wheat,  1,256,577  of 

attractions  to  travellers,  among  which  are  the  rye,  8,878,068  of  oats,  8,759,704  of  Indian  com, 

Ms  of  the  Passaio  near  Paterson;  the  passage  6,492  of  barley,  878,984  of  buckwheat,  8,207,- 

of  the  Delaware  through  the  Blue  mountains,  286  of  potatoes,  and  508,015  of  sweet  potatoes; 

otlled  the  Delaware  Water  Gkp;  the  well  known  hay,  486,960  tons;  clover  seed  28,280,  and 

bathing  places  ofOape  May,  Long  Branch,  Deal,  other  grass  seeds  68,051  bushels;  flax  seed, 


smong  the  pines,  20  m.  from  Burlington,  a  fft-  ket  garden  products,  $476,242,  and  of  orchard 
vorite  resort  for  valetudinarians. — ^The  climate  products  $607,268 ;  beeswax  and  honey,  156,694 
varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  In  lbs. ;  tobacco,  156,692  lbs. ;  wool,  875,896  lbs. ; 
the  N.,  where  the  countiT*  is  more  elevated,  it  silk  cocoons,  28  lbs. ;  wine,  1,811  galls.  The 
is  mu^  colder  than  toward  the  S.,  where  the  total  value  of  agricultural  products  in  1850  was 
influence  of  the  ocean  and  a  low  situation  is  $19,822,894,  and  of  home-made  manufactures 
felt  Fevers  and  ague  prevail  in  the  neigh-  $112,781. — ^The  abundant  water  power  of  New 
borhood  of  the  mtu^es,  but  upon  the  sea  Jersey,  and  its  &cilities  of  communication  with 
shore  and  in  the  hilly  regions  the  climate  is  re-  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Union  by  rail- 
markably  healthy. — ^Portions  of  the  sofl  of  the  roads,  canals,  and  rivers,  have  greatly  devel- 
great  pUun  of  southern  and  central  New  Jersey  oped  its  manufactures.  In  1850  there  were 
are  not  naturally  fertile ;  but  by  the  application  4,108  establishments  engaged  in  mining,  mann- 
of  marl  and  other  fertilizers  the  soil  is  rendered  fEictures,  and  the  mechamc  arts,  employing  a 
very  productive.  In  oertttin  localities,  how-  capital  of  $22,184,780,  and  87,81  >  hands  ^8,- 
ever,  particularly  near  the  sea  coast,  the  soil  549  males  and  8,762  females),  paying  in  wages 
consists  of  white  sand,  and  is  not  cwable  of  $9,202,788  annually,  using  $21,992,186  worth 
much  improvement;  but  even  on  toe  coast  of  raw  material,  and  manufacturing  annually 
there  is  some  arable  land,  and  Long  Branch  $89,718,686  worth  of  goods.  Tlie  prindpal 
and  Deal  beaches  are  said  to  be  the  only  fer-  establishments  were  21  cotton  mills,  41  woollen 
tile  spots  immediately  on  the  Atlantic  from  mills,  10  manufactories  of  pig  iron,  45  of  iron 
Maine  to  Georgia.  The  N.  part  of  the  state  castings,  64  of  wrought  iron,  68  distilleries  and 
is  well  adapted  to  cultivation  and  pasturage,  breweries,  and  188  tanneries.  There  are  nn-  • 
Excellent  grazing  lands  are  found  among  uie  merous  manufactories  of  machinery,  locomo- 
hills,  while  the  aUuvial  valleys  are  highly  pro-  tives,  carriages,  saddlery  and  harness,  jewelry, 
ductive. — ^The  vegetation  presents  no  remarks-  ^ass,  pottery,  bricks,  paper,  small  arms,  paint, 
ble  features,  being  similar  to  that  of  the  central  boots  and  uioes,  and  hats.  The  fisheries  in 
states  generaUy.  In  the  N.  are  found  the  oak,  the  neighboring  waters  are  a  source  of  great 
hi<dK>ry,  and  other  forest  trees,  and  in  the  S.  are  profit,  particulwly  those  of  oysters  and  shad. 
valuable  pine  woods,  cedar  swamps,  and  a  con-  — It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  foreign  trade 
aderable  growth  of  stunted  oaks,  which,  thou^  of  the  state,  because  Jersey  City,  which  has  a 
useless  for  building  purposes,  make  excellent  large  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  in- 
fheL  The  central  region  is  the  most  thoroughly  duded  in  the  collection  district  of  New  York, 
improved  part  of  the  state,  and  forms  a  vast  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  commerce  is  trana- 
marketgardenfit>mwhichNew  York  and  Phil-  acted  through  Philadelphia.  Hie  chief  ports 
adelphiaarein  large  part  supplied.  The  apples  represented  in  the  official  returns  are  Newark 
and  cider  of  this  locality  are  famous,  ana  the  and  Perth  Amboy.  There  are  6  others,  en- 
peaches  of  the  more  southerly  section  are  ex-  gaged  principally  in  the  coasting  trade.  The 
cellent  in  quality  and  abundant.  Muskmelons,  registered  tonnage,  June  80, 1859,  was  119,616, 
watermelons,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  built  during 
Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  hay,  flax,  grass  the  previous  year  was  6,662.  The  exports 
seed,  plums,  apriqpts,  and  cherries  are  raised;  were  valued  at  $21,988,  and  the  imports  at 
beeswax,  honey,  and  butter  are  made;  and  $6,046.  The  entrances  were  2  American  ves- 
there  is  also  a  limited  production  of  barley,  sels  of  266  tons,  and  23  foreign  of  8,084  tons — 
tobacco,  wine,  silk,  maple  sugar,  and  hops,  total, 26 vessels, 8,840 tons;  the deavances were 
Several  of  the  native  wild  animals,  such  as  the  6  American  vessels  of  2,822  tons,  and  18  foreign 
vol^  bear,  and  deer,  are  still  seen  in  the  forests,  of  1,809  tons — ^total,  19  vessels,  4,181  tons. 
*— In  1860  New  Jersey  contained  28,906  farms.  The  internal  traffic  is  much  more  important, 
▼slued  at  $120,287,611,  and  comprising  1,761,-  and  the  state  has  a  vast  transit  busLuess,  lying 
Ml  acres  of  improved  and  984,966  of  unim-  as  it  does  on  the  direct  land  route  between  the 
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North  aad  Soath.    It  ib  traversed  by  nmner-  1859  the  term  was  extended  another  6  yean. 

0118  railroads,  the  names  of  which,  with  theur  It  is  situated  in  Trenton,  and  in  Jan.  1869,  had 

present  termini  and  number  of  miles  in  running  118  pupils  and  146  almnnL    Gonneoted  with  it 

order  within  the  state,  as  nearly  as  can  be  aa-  are  a  model  school  with  800  pupils,  taught  bj 

certained,  are  as  follows :  the  members  of  the  senior  claiss  in  the  normal 

mum.  school,  and  the  Famum  preparatory  sohooly 

New  York  Md  pie.  from  Jeiwy  city  to  Dnnkirk W  founded  in  1867,  and  having  120  pupils  in  1859. 

N?rtK2S:S&fri5i*jJ2^tytoK^^^^        86  ThelatterissituatedatBeverly,Wlingtonco. 

Newark  and  Bioomfleid ••""• v:.-":'-A--"    •  In  1860  there  were  Y7  public  libraries  in  the 

^*Vn''f^"^^!'!!*^*!^"^!^.?.^^^^^^^^  state,  containing  48,908  volumea    The  chief 

New  York  udPhUadeipbii^^  oollegiate  institutions  are  the  college  of  New 

lA'^^^^^n^iS^nimij:::--^^  1  J««»y«ti«n«*<«,  Burlington  ooU«p.  at  B,^ 

Central  New  Jenejr,  tfersej  City  to  EMton,  Penn 75  imgton^  Kutgcrs  college  at  14  ew  iirunswiCK, 

Freehold  and  JaneebuixAgriodtar^^  11  Seton  Hall  Boman  Oathollo  College  near  Madi- 

Morris  and  Easez,  ftx>m  Newark  to  Haekettatown 08  _^^    , ,  ^  ♦KA>*iywU^*il  ^^w^i^^w^  ^mP  5k^  T> a«.»».^JI 

Soaaex,  ftom  Newton  to  Waterloo  on  the  Morrla  and  Wn,  the  theological  semmary  of  the  iCeformed 

Easex It  Dutch  church  ad;  New  Brunswick,  and  the  theo- 

2TS""ili^*^""^f^™»Si^^*Pjy*****^*i*E?*'^*^  S  lofficai  seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  churdh 

Belvidere  Delaware,  from  Philadelphia  to  Belvidere ...    M  *Tot!rT  "^»»***'**/  "*    ""^  *  *  i  ^%    v!^-y*x  v 

Braneh  from  Lambertviiie  to  Fiemington IS  at  Princeton.    A  plan  haa  lately  (1860)  been 

I>e»*w^lj^wMma.  and  Weatern,  from  New  Hamp-  ^  formed  for  establishing  at  Burlington,  under 

West  jeiMv,  from  Ctoiden  to  cWpe'iiaj.'w^  <ihe  auspiccs  of  the  presbytery  of  Burlington, 

flwas  Woodbury 10  an  institution  for  educatuig,  as  far  as  possible 

^^LS.gB^ch*''"^  ^^'  ^^  ^''^.^''!'T^^,^.   so  gratuitously,  the  children  of  foreign  mission- 

—  aries  and  those  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Total  miiea  within  the  atate 6U  According  to  the  census  of  1860,  New  Jersey 

The  Morris  canal  connects  Easton,  Penn.,  with  contained  814  diurches,  with  accommodalaon 
Jersey  Oity,  and  has  a  large  business  in  con-  for  846,788  persons,  and  property  valued  at 
veying  coal  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York.  $8,540,486.  Of  these  churches,  108  were  Bap- 
The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  tist,  8  Ohristian,  8  Oonmgational,  62  Episco- 
Bordentown  and  Trenton  on  the  Delaware  to  pal,  7  free,  62  Friends',  7  Lutheran,  812  Meth- 
New  Brunswick  on  the  Raritan,  and  affords  odist,  149  Presbyterian,  64B6formedDutoh,  28 
inland  water  communication  between  New  Roman  Oatholic,  2  Tunker,  5  union,  2  Unita- 
York  and  Maryland. — On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  rian,  8  Universalist,  and  10  minor  sects.  The 
state  had  46  banks,  the  condition  of  which  number  of  periodicals  in  1860  was  61,  circulat* 
was  as  follows :  Liabilities :  capital,  $7,884,412 ;  ing  4,098,678  copies  annually.  Of  these,  6  were 
circulation,  $2,876,171 ;  deposits,  $6,770,684;  issued  dsAly,  48  weekly,  and  2  semi-monthly; 
profits  on  hand,  $1,887,778.  Resources:  notes,  6  were  literary  and  miscellaneous,  1  neutral 
bills  of  exchange,  &c.,  $16,681,987  ;  specie,  and  independent,  and  44  politioal. — ^The  prea- 
$940,701 ;  real  estate,  $446,202 ;  totel,  $17,-  ent  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  adopted  in 
918,890.  The  principal  public  institutions  sup-  Aug.  1844.  and  came  into  operation  on  the  2d 
ported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  state  are  the  of  the  following  month.  It  secures  the  right 
lunatic  asylum  at  Trenton,  which  was  opened  of  voting  to  every  white  male  dtizen  of  the 
in  1848,  and  in  1858  had  279  patients,  and  the  United  States,  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided 
state  prison,  also  at  Trenton,  which  in  1858  in  the  state  1  year  and  in  the  county  6  montha 
contained  285  convicts. — ^The  school  officers'  next  preceding  tibe  €dection.  The  general  eleo- 
report  for  1858  gives  returns  of  1,651  public  tion  is  held  annually  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  No- 
schools  (16  townships  made  no  returns),  and  vember,  and  all  votes  are  taken  by  ballot.  The 
2,108  teachers  (1,236  males  and  868  females),  legislatore  consists  of  a  senate  of  21  memben, 
The  whole  number  of  children  taught  was  one  frt>m  each  county,  elected  for  8  yean,  i 
188,548 ;  the  average  price  of  toition  per  quar-  every  year,  and  an  assembly  of  60  representar 
tor  to  each  pupil  was  $1.29,  and  the  whole  tives  elected  annually.  The  chief  executive 
amount  appropriated  for  common  school  pur-  officers  are  the  governor  (salary  $1,800  and 
poses  was  $526,572.17,  of  which  $888,160.06  fees),  elected  by  the  people  for  3  years ;  secre- 
was  raised  by  special  tax,  $86,078.31  receiv-  tary  of  state  (Mlary  $500  and  fees),  i^pointed 
ed  from  the  stete,  $40,820.17  received  from  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the  senate ; 
other  sources,  and  $61,518.68  raised  in  addi-  treasurer  (salary  $1,000  and  fees),  elected  by 
tion  to  the  regalar  income  for  building,  re-  thelegislatnreon  joint  ballot  for  one  year;  and 
pairing,  and  furnishing  school  rooms.  The  the  superintendent  of  schools  (salary  $500), 
receipts  of  the  school  fund  during  the  year  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  ^e  school  fhnd  for 
amounted  to  $78,885.72,  including  a  balance  2  years.  Senators  and  representatives  receive 
left  over  from  the  previous  year.  The  manage-  during  the  session  of  the  legislature  $2  a  day 
mentofthe  fund  and  maintenance  of  the  schools  for  the  first  40  days,  and  $1.50  a  day  after- 
are  confided  to  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  ward.  The  president  of  the  senate  and  speaker 
the  governor,  secretary  of  stete,  attorney-gen-  of  the  assembly  are  paid  $4  a  day  for  the  first 
eral,  president  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  40  days,  and  $2  a  day  afterward.  The  judi- 
the  house  of  assembly.  A  normal  school  was  clary  consists  of  a  court  of  errors  and  i^peala, 
established  in  Feb.  1355,  for  5  years,  and  in  courtofchancery,  supreme  court,  courta  of  com* 
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■KMi  pleas,  orphans*  ooorta,  oonrti  of  general  oolonista,  and  in  1656  the  Dntoh  under  Peter 
quarter  seasons  of  the  peace,  cironit  ooorts,  Sta^esant,  governor  of  tiie  New  Netherlands, 
and  oonrts  of  oyer  and  terminer.  The  court  diapoaBesaed  the  Swedes  and  sent  most  of  them 
of  arrora  and  appeals  is  compoaed  of  the  ohan-  back  to  Europe.  In  1664  Oharles  II.  of  £ng- 
aellor,  the  jud^  of  the  supreme  court,  and  6  land,  disregarding  the  claims  of  both  partiea, 
other  judges  appointed  hy  the  goremor.  They  granted  all  the  territory  between  the  Delaware 
reoeive  $6  a  qbj  for  each  day^s  attendance,  and  Oonnectiout  rivers  to  his  brother  the  duke 
The  governor,  chancellor,  and  6  Judges  of  this  of  York,  and  sent  an  expedition  to  take  poa- 
court  constitute  the  pardoning  power.  The  session  of  it.  New  Amsterdiun  was  first  eon- 
chancellor  is  appointed  by  the  governor  and  quered,  the  New  Jersey  settlements  at  once 
senate  for  7  years,  and  holds  a  court  of  chan*  submitted,  and  under  the  authority  of  NichoUs, 
eery  8  times  annually :  salary  $2,600.  The  su*  the  conmiander  of  the  expedition  and  first 
preme  court  consists  or  1  justices,  appointed  for  governor,  a  patent  was  granted  to  immigranta 
7  years  from  each  of  tiie  T  judicial  districts,  from  Long  island  and  New  England.  Edaa* 
They  hold  cironit  courts  and  court  of  oyer  and  bethtown,  Newark,  Ifiddletown,  and  Shrews- 
terminer  8  times  a  year  in  each  county,  and  are  bury  were  now  founded.  In  the  mean  time^ 
as  ^^tt  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  however,  the  duke  of  York  had  sold  his  daim 
orphans'  coivt,  and  court  of  general  quarter  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret : 
sessicMia  of  the  peace  of  the  several  counties,  they  named  the  tract  New  Jersey  in  honor  or 
TheyreceiTesaltfiesof  $8,000  each,  except  the  Sir  George,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
chief  justice,  who  receives  $8,100.  Judges  of  island  of  Jersey,  and  had  held  it  for  Zing 
common  pleas,  not  exceeding  8  in  each  county,  Oharles  in  his  contest  with  the  parliament, 
tre  also  appointed  by  the  legidoture  for  6  They  formed  a  constitution  for  the  colony,  and 
years,  and  nold  court  8  times  a  year  in  each  in  1666  sent  out  Philip  Oarteret,  brother  of 
oomty.  They  are  paid  $2  a  day  for  each  day's  Sir  George,  as  governor.  He  fixed  the  seat  of 
attendance. — The  revenue  of  the  state  in  1868  government  at  Elizabethtown,  and  bv  Ubenl 
amounted  to  $816,468.46,  including  a  balance  offers  to  settlers  promoted  the  growtti  of  Uie 
of  $8,058.62  from  the  preceding  year,  and  the  country ;  but  his  administration  was  unpopular, 
expenditares  to  $802,412.88,  leaving  a  balance  the  persons  who  held  under  Nicholls^s  patent 
m  favor  of  the  state  of  $18,046.08.  The  prin-  reftised  to  pay  him  rent,  and  in  1670  the  peo- 
dpal  sources  of  revenue  are  transit  duties  on  pie  revolted  and  chose  James  Oarteret,  an  ille- 
railroads  and  canals  ($111,681.92),  taxes  on  gitimate  son  of  Sir  George,  for  their  governor. 
capital  stock  ($60,869.86),  and  dividends  on  Philip  Oarteret,  however,  obtained  several  con- 
raiboad  and  cimal  stocks  owned  by  the  state  cessions  and  promises  from  the  proprietors, 
($16,000).  Of  theexpenditnres,  $181,481.86  was  which  induced  the  people  to  submit  again  to 
for  ordinary  expenses,  and  $70,970.62  for  extra-  his  authority.  The  first  legislative  assembly 
ordinary  purposes.  The  public  debt  on  Jan.  1,  of  New  Jersey,  wbidi  had  been  held  under  his 
1859,  was  $98,000 ;  annuiu  interest  on  the  same,  proclamation  in  May,  1668,  passed  a  bill  of 
$5,700 ;  value  of  productive  property  owned  by  pains  and  penalties  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
the  sti^  $276,628.85;  value  of  property  not  severity,  the  punishment  of  death  being  assign- 
now  proauotive,  consisting  of  surplus  revenue  ed  for  no  fewer  than  12  ofiTences.  In  March^ 
lent  to  the  countiea  without  interest,  $764,-  1678,  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  in  the  proprie- 
670.60 ;  amount  of  school  fimd  (induding  $11,-  torship  to  John  Fenwick  and  Edward  oyllmge, 
169.85  unavailable),  $448,924.85.— The  precise  Quakers.  In  July  of  the  same  year  the  Dutch 
dateofthefirstsettlementof  New  Jersey  is  not  recaptured  New  York,  and  the  surrounding 
ascertained.  The  earliest  colony  was  probably  <x)nntry,  including  the  whole  province  of  New 
planted  at  Bergen,  between  1617  and  1620,  by  Jersey,  at  once  fell  into  their  hands.  New 
the  Dntdi  of  New  Amsterdam,  who  claimed  Jersey  was  called  by  them  Achter  Eol.  It  re- 
the  whole  country  as  apart  of  the  New  Nether-  verted  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  1674, 
lands.  In  1628  a  Dutch  company  under  Oor-  and  the  question  now  arose  whether  the  title 
nelis  Jaeobson  Mey  and  Adnaen  Jorisa  built  returned  to  the  prop^etors  or  the  king.  To 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  £.  ahore  of  the  Delaware,  a  avoid  all  difficulty,  the  king  recognized  the 
few  miles  below  the  present  site  of  Philadel-  daim  of  Oarteret,  and  made  a  new  grant  to 
phia.  Godyn  and  Bloemart  in  1680  pur-  the  duke  of  York,  who  also  executed  a  fresh 
chased  laud  of  the  Indians  at  Oape  May,  but  conveyance  to  Oarteret,  covering  however  only 
made  nosettJement.  Sir  Edmund  Ployden  ob-  a  part  of  the  original  territory  of  New  Jersey, 
tained  a  grant  of  the  country  on  the  Dela-  But  before  making  this  conveyance,  the  dc^e 
ware  from  the  king  of  England  in  1684,  and  had  included  the  province  in  a  commission 
called  it  New  Albion;  and  in  1688  a  small  given  to  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  governor  of  New 
party  of  Swedes  and  Finns  purchased  land  in  York,  who  reftised  to  recognize  the  authority 
&e  same  region  from  the  natives,  and  planted  of  Governor  Philip  Oarteret,  arrested  aU  ma- 
several  settlements.  The  New  Haven  colony  gistrates  who  would  not  submit  to  his  own 
also  made  purchases  along  the  Delaware  about  jurisdiction,  and  finally,  on  April  80, 1680,  car- . 
the  same  time,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  ried  Oarteret  himself  prisoner  to  New  York, 
aetoslly  effidcted  a  settlement.  The  Dutch  and  The  duke  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  ao- 
Swedes  afterward  drove  out  all  the  I^g^iah  knowledge  the  claims  of  the  proprietors,  and 
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in  1681  the  goyemment  of  Andros  oame  to  an  bj  the  divine  love,  and  ttn  understanding  to 

end.    In  the  mean  time  Fen  wick  and  Bjllinge,  receive  and  be  enlightened  by  the  divine  wis- 

to  whom  Berkeley  had  sold  his  share  in  the  dom.    In  the  heavens,  where  God  is  peroepti- 

province,  conveyed  an  interest  in  it  to  William  bly  present,  the  proximate  divine  sphere  appears 

renn  and  two  other  Qtu^ers,  Garven  Lawrie  to  the  angels  as  a  sun,  from  which  there  is  a 

and  Kicholas  Lncas ;  and  Fenwick  in  1675  es-  constant  emanation  of  spiritual  heat  and  light, 

tablished  a  Quaker  settlement  at  Salem,  near  The  spiritual  heat  is,  in  its  essence,  love ;  and 

the  Delaware.    He  claimed  authority  as  chief  the  spiritual  light  is,  in  its  essence,  wisdom; 

proprietor  over  all  that  part  of  New  Jersey  and  the  hearts  of  the  angels  are  filled  with 

8.  W.  of  a  line  drawn  from  little  Egg  harbor  love,  and  their  understandings  illustrated  with 

to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  in  lat.  41"*  K ;  truth,  at  the  same  tune  that  their  bodies  are 

and  me  province  continued  for  some  years  warmed  and  their  eyes  are  enlightened  by  the 

to  be  divided  into  East  Jersey,  subject  to  Sir  heat  and  light  of  the  spudtual  sun.    The  same 

George  Oarteret  and  his  heirs,  and  West  Jer-  influence  is  operating  on  men  in  the  natural 

sey,  under  Fenwick  and  his  associates.    In  world.    It  is  from  this  influence,  constantly 

Feb.  1682,  the  whole  territory  was  purchased  exerted,  that  all  power  of  loving  and  willing, 

by  William  Penn  and  11  other  Quakers.    The  and  of  perceiving  and  thinking,  is  derived. — ^m 

first  governor  under  the  new  proprietors  was  the  primeval  state  of  man,  which  in  the  Sacred 

Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotchman,  and  one  of  the  Scriptures  is  represented  by  the  term  Adam, 

12  purchasers,  under  whom  the  country  became  the  divine  infiuence  was  received  into  the  will 

an  asylum  for  the  oppressed  members  of  his  and  understanding  without  being  corrupted  or 

creed,  and  for  a  time  ei\joyed  great  prosperity,  perverted  by  actual  or  hereditary  eviL   Divine 

But  the  number  of  proprietors,  the  frequent  truth  was  inscribed  directly  on  the  heart  The 

subdivisions  and  transfers  of  ^ares,  and  vari-  natural  objects  by  which  men  were  surrounded 

ous  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  good  gov-  were  to  them  full  of  spiritual  meaning  and  sig- 

emment,  soon  involved  the  province  in  Iron-  nifioance,  and  were  thus  a  source  of  constant  de- 

ble ;  and  in  1702  the  proprietors  surrendered  light  and  instruction.    It  was  also  permitted  to 

the  right  of  government  to  the  crown.    Queen  them  to  be  consciously  present  in  the  spiritual 

Anne  appointed  Lord  Oombury  governor  of  world,  and  to  have  open  communication  with 

NewYorkandNew  Jersey,  but  each  continued  the  angels  of  heaven.    They  constantly  per- 

to  have  a  separate  assembly.    In  1708  New  ceived  and  acknowledged  that  all  their  love 

Jersey  petitioned  for  a  distinct  administration,  and  all  their  intelligence  or  wisdom  were  frx>n(i 

and  Lewis  Morris  was  appointed  governor,  the  one  only  source  of  love  and  wisdom.    But 

The  population  was  then  about  40,000.    Until  an  ess^tial  part  of  their  nature  was  freedom ; 

the  revolution  New  Jersey  was  the  scene  of  no  and,  being  free,  they  had  the  power  of  averting 

important  event,  and  it  was  never  much  exposed  tiiemselves  frx>m  ihe  only  source  of  genuine 

to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians.    The  last  royal  love  and  life.    This  aversion,  which  is  repre- 

governor  was  William  Franklin,  the  natural  sented  by  the  fall  of  Adazn,  took  place  more 

son  of  Benjamin  Franklin.   A  state  constitution  and  more  through  successive  generations,  till 

was  adopted  in  1776,  and  throughout  the  revo-  at  length  men  oeiased  to  regard  God  as  the  only 

lutionthecountry  was  frequently  the  theatre  of  source  of  their  life,  and  imagined  that  thej 

war.    The  battles  of  Trenton,  Princeton,  Mill-  lived  of  and  from  themselves,  thus  making 

stone.  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth  were  fought  on  themselves  gods.    In  this  way  evil  was  intro- 

its  soil.    The  first  legislature  met  at  Princeton  duced  into  the  world,  and  has  been  transmitted 

in  Aug.  1776,  and  chose  William  Livingston  from  generation  to  generation ;  for  the  spirlt- 

govemor.  The  federal  constitution  was  adopted  ual  part  of  the  child,  as  well  as  the  material, 

by  a  unanimous  vote,  Dec.  18, 1787.    The  state  is  derived  from  his  parents,  and  partakes  of 

capital  was  established  at  Trenton  in  1790.  their  quality ;  the  internal  being  from  the  father, 

NEW  JERSEY,  Oolleoe  of.    See  Pbinob-  which  by  conception  is  clothed  with  a  corre- 

TON.  sponding  external  nature  from  the  mother.    The 

NEW  JERUSALEM  OHUBOH,  a  reliffious  will  having  become  corrupted^  men  have  in- 
body  which  holds  the  doctrines  set  forui  in  herited  tendencies  to  iJl  the  evils  forbidden  in 
the  theological  works  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  the  decalogue.  These  evils  become  sins  only 
These  doctrines  teach  emphatically  the  oneness  when  they  are  indulged  and  conmiitted ;  but 
of  God  in  essence  and  in  person,  and  that  he  is  a  they  must  be  seen  and  renounced  by  repent- 
Divine  Man.  All  life  is  of  love ;  and  Gk>d  alone  ance,  reformation,  and  regeneration,  before  a 
has  life  in  and  of  himself.  He  is  essential  love,  state  of  heavenly  life  and  happiness  can  be  at- 
and  thus  essential  life.  All  other  beings  are  tained. — When  mankind  had  thus  fallen,  ti^e 
recipients  of  life  from  him.  Gk>d  is  also  essen-  divine  love  prompted  and  ti^e  divine  wisdom 
tiiU  wisdom ;  his  wisdom  being  the  form  and  provided  the  means  of  their  redemption  and 
manifestation  of  his  love,  and  the  means  by  restoration.  It  was  foreseen  and  foretold  that 
which  it  operates.  All  the  works  of  creation  Jehovah  would  come  into  the  world  to  seek 
have  relation  to  these  two  attributes,  or  to  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  All  his 
what  is  good  and  what  is  true.  Man,  being  providential  dealings  with  men  looked  to 
oreated  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  has  this  great  event,  which  in  the  fulness  of  time 
two  £M)ulties :  a  will  to  receive  and  be  affected  was  accomplished.    But,  in  order  to  see  the 
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neoeflflity  of  the  advent  of  Jehovah  into  the  natural  world  into  the  apiritoal,  and  who  are 
world,   it   is   important   to  understand   the  not  jet  ftillj  prepared  either  for  heaven  or 
relation  between  the  spiritoal  world  and  the  helL    In  thia  world  of  spirits  men  are  as  to 
DEtoral  world,  and  something  of  the  oondi-  their  spirits,  even  while  yet  alive  on  earth, 
tion  of  both  at  the  time  at  which  this  event  Above  them  are  the  heavens ;  beneath  are 
took  plaoe.    The  spiritual  world  exists  vrithin  the  hells;  and  about  them  on  all  sides  is  the 
the  natural,  as  the  sonl  within  the  body.    There  world  of  spirits.    By  these  influences  above, 
is  the  most  intinuite  relation  and  connection  be-  beneath,  and  about  them,  men  are  held  in  equi- 
tween  the  two.    Man,  as  to  his  soul,  is  a  spirit  librium,  and  thus  in  freedom  to  turn  either  in 
actually  existing  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  one  direction  or  the  other.    If  this  freedom 
most  closely  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  should  be  lost  or  destroyed,  reformation  and 
that  world.    Their  influence  is  as  necessary  for  regeneration  would  be  impossible.    At  the  time 
his  mind,  as  the  heat  and  light  and  surrounding  of  the  advent  of  the  Loi^  such  was  the  aocu- 
atmosphere  are  for  his  body.    If  it  should  be  mulation  of  the  evil  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
wholly  withdrawn  from  him,  he  would  at  once  that  thia  equilibrium  was  in  danger  of  being 
be  deprived  of  his  spiritual  faculties,  and  in-  destroyed,  and  human  freedom  lost.    The  heDa 
deed  of  life.    The  spiritual  world  oonsiBts  of  had,  as  it  were,  risen  up  out  of  ^eir  proper 
tiie  heavens,  of  which  there  are  three,  one  places;  devils  were  takmg  possession  of  the 
▼itfain,  or  one  higher  and  purer  than  the  other ;  souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and  the  human  raoe 
of  the  heUs,  of  which  there  are  also  three,  was  threatened  with  impending  destruction, 
standing  in  direct  opposition  to  the  heavens;  The  work  of  redemption  consisted  in  rolling 
and  of  an  intermediate  place  or  state  between  back  this  tide  of  evil ;  in  casting  out  the  devils 
the  heavens  and  the  hells,  called  by  Sweden-  and  subjugating  the  hells;  and  thus  restoring 
borg  **  the  world  of  spirits,''  which  is  under-  and  preserving  human  freedom,  which  would 
stood  by  the  great  gulf  spoken  of  in  Luke  xvi.  otherwise  have  been  lost.    By  this  means  it 
Of  the  three  heavens,  the  highest  is  called  by  was  made  possible  for  all  to  keep  the  com- 
Bwedenborg  heavenly  or  celestial ;  the  middle,  mandmenta  of  God,  and  to  attain  to  heavenly 
Bpiritual;  and  the  lowest,  natural.    The  heav-  life  and  happiness. — It  is  important  here  to 
oily  heaven  is  governed  by  love,  and  essen-  understand  the  nature  of  the  divine  power  or 
tiaHy  by  love  to  the  Lord;  the  spiritual  heaven  omnipotence.    The  power  of  Ood  is  the  effeot 
by  truth,  which  manifests  itself  and  operates  of  the  operation  of  the  divine  will  and  under- 
thron^  love  to  the  neighbor ;  in  the  natural  standing,  or  of  the  divine  love  and  wisdom, 
heaven  these  loves  still  govern,  but  less  perfect-  and  must  of  course  be  limited  by  them  ;  or,  in 
ly,  and  in  a  very  subordinate  degree,    in  each  other  words,  it  is  not  possible  for  Ood  to  do 
of  the  heavens  and  in  each  of  the  hells,  as  well  any  thing  which  is  opposed  to  his  own  nature, 
as  in  the  world  of  spirits,  there  are  innumerable  or  any  thing  which  is  not  good  and  wise, 
societies,  each  society  consisting  of  those  who  His  love  extends  to  all  created  beings,  even  to 
are  governed  by  the  same  ruling  love,  and  are  those  who  are  in  the  hells ;    as  "  he  maketh 
drawn  and  held  together  by  a  similarity  of  in-  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good.'' 
tenor  life  and  character.    The  heavens  are  The  effect  of  his  government  over  evil  spirits 
founded  on  the  two  great  commandments  of  is  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and  to  make 
love  to  God  and  the  neighbor.    All  the  angels,  them  less  hurtful  to  each  other,  and  less  mis- 
being  under  the  constant  influence  of  these  erable  than  they  would  be  otherwise.    To  re- 
loves,  constitute  a  kingdom  of  uses;  each  so-  store  order,  therefore,  to  the  spiritual  world, 
eiety  and  each  individual  having  a  peculiar  he  must  adopt  the  method  which  his  own  di- 
funetion  or  office  to  perform  for  the  use  and  vine  love  would  wompt,  and  his  own  divine 
benefit  of  the  rest;  and  aU  workinff  together  wisdom  provide.  The  wheat  must  be  separated 
in  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and  with  affection  from  the  tares  without  the  loss  of  the  least  por- 
and  delist,  in  harmonioua  connection,  like  the  tion  of  it ;  and  this  must  be  effected  without 
different  organs  or  members  of  the  same  hu-  doing  violence  to  the  freedom  of  any.   For  this 
man  body.    They  thus  make  one  Greatest  Man,  purpose,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with  that 
within  which  dwella  the  Lord  himself,  giving  part  of  human  nature  which  is  derived  from 
fife  and  intelligence  to,  and  ruling  in  the  heart  the  mother,  consisting  not  only  of  a  material 
of  each  and  of  the  whole.    The  hells  are  the  body  but  also  of  the  external  piu-ts  of  the  mind, 
(^posites  of  the  heavens ;  the  evil  q)irits  of  The  everlasting  Father  could  not  be  tempted ; 
which  they  consist  being  under  the  influence  but  the  assumMl  humanity,  deriving  from  Mary 
of  the  loves  of  self  and  of  the  world,  which  tendencies  to  evil,  could  meet  evil  spirits  on  their 
are  directly  opposed  to  the  love  of  Gknl  and  the  own  plane ;  was  subject  to  temptations ;  and  as 
love  d  the  neighbor.    These  loves  are  essen-  these  temptations  were  resisted,  the  divine  in- 
tiallf  discordant  and  distracting  in  their  nature,  fluence  and  power  were  brought  down  into 
and  tend  to  bring  those  in  whom  they  exist  that  region  where  their  presence  was  needed, 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  and  to  produce  in  order  to  remove  the  disorders  which  had 
results  directly  opposite  to  those  exhibited  in  arisen  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  restore  and 
the  heavens.    Into  **  the  world  of  spirits"  all  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind.  Had 
persons  first  enter  imme^ately  after  death.    It  the  essential  Divinity  descended  without  being 
cciUBBtB  of  those  who  have  passed  out  of  the  thus  veiled  and  clothed,  it  would  have  been 
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like  a  consmning  Are,  both  to  the  evil  and  to  |K>wer  to  hold  the  heUs  m  Bubjectaon  for  ever, 
the  good  who  were  still  connected  with  the  Bj  the  accomplishment  of  thu  work  he  was 
evil.  All  evils  have  a  connection  and  relation-  able  to  reach  and  affect  the  minds  of  men  with 
ship  with  each  other,  as  well  as  all  evil  spirits;  a  new  influence  and  p|Ower ;  agreeably  to  the 
ana  in  the  evils  of  the  assumed  humanity  the  words :  "  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  yet,  because 
indwelling  Divinity  could  meet,  resist,  and  sub-  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified ;"  and  after  the 
jugate  all  the  hells.  At  the  same  time,  and  resurrection  "  he  breathed  on  his  disciples,  and 
by  the  same  means,  the  humanity  was  glonfled,  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit." 
or  made  one  with  the  Father.  All  that  was  He  also  made  himself  visible,  and  thus  became 
derived  from  Mary  was  gradually  put  away,  so  a  distinct  object  of  thought  and  affection ;  that 
that  he  no  longer  acknowledged  her  as  his  by  loving  hmi  and  being  coi^oined  to  him, 
mother ;  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  men  might  have  eternal  life  and  happiness, 
divine  life,  affections,  and  thoughts  which  The  infinite  Father,  in  himself  invisible  and  in- 
flowed  down  from  within.  At  first  there  was  accessible,  thus  became  ^^Immanuel,  Qod  with 
opposition  between  the  indwelling  Divinity  us."  The  Holy  Spirit  is  an  emanation  of  love 
and  the  external  humanity.  The  will  of  the  and  wisdom  from  the  Divine  Humanity,  like 
latter  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  heat  and  light  from  the  sun.  The  essential 
former,  but  opposed  to  it.  The  assumed  human-  Divinity,  the  Divine  Humanity,  and  the  Divine 
ity  was  the  seat  of  the  most  grievous  trials  and  Proceeding — ^Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit — 
temptations.  To  this  the  words  apply :  *^  I  seek  like  soul,  body,  and  operation  in  man,  consti- 
not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  tute  the  one  triune  Goa. — Such  is  a  brief  state- 
whioh  hath  sent  me."  It  was  necessary  that  it  ment  of  the  New  Church  doctrine  of  redemp- 
should  give  up  its  own  peculiar  life;  and  as  soon  tion.  The  accomplishment  of  this  work  has 
and  as  fast  as  this  was  done,  it  was  brought  into  rendered  it  possible  for  all  men  to  be  saved  ; 
harmony  and  union  with  the  Father  wittun.  In  but  their  salvation  cannot  be  effected  without 
this  way  the  humanity  was  glorified,  or  made  co6peration  on  their  part.  There  is  in  the  spirit 
divine,  and  thus  became  a  perfect  medium  <^  of  every  person  an  internal  man  and  an  external 
the  essential  Divinity.  This  work  was  going  on  man,  or  a  spiritual  mind  and  a  natural  mind.  At 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  sojourn  of  the  birth,  the  infant  has  no  distinct  thoughts  or 
Lord  on  tiie  earth.  The  last  and  most  grievous  affections.  He  first  acquires  the  use  of  his 
temptation  was  that  on  the  cross.  The  work  senses,  which  is  in  itself  a  great  work.  The 
was  then  finished,  or  nearly  so ;  for  the  union  of  external,  sensuous  parts  of  the  mind  are  next 
the  Divinity  with  the  humanity  was  not  perfect  opened ;  and  he  gradually  attains  the  power 
till  the  final  ascension.  That  which  to  the  of  willing  and  thinking.  It  is  a  long  time  be- 
external  observer  appeared  to  be  death,  was  fore  the  higher  fiiculties  are  developed  Iliesc 
really  the  lifting  up  of  the  humanity,  and  the  are  at  first  concealed  from  his  view ;  and  in 
uniting  of  it  more  fully  with  the  Father,  that  this  we  have  an  image  of  the  state  of  the  Lord 
it  mi^t  draw  all  men  unto  itself.  Even  the  during  infancy,  when  the  Father  was  deep 
material  body  was  gradually  changed  into  a  within,  and  (perhaps)  not  at  first  distinctly  re- 
divine  natural  body.  Nothing  of  it  remained  cognized  by  the  assumed  humanity.  During 
in  the  sepulchre ;  and  after  the  resurrection  it  this  period  of  infancy  and  childhood  man  is 
was  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  matter,  kept  m  a  state  of  dependence  upon  others,  es- 
bnt  was  present  with  the  disciples,  the  doors  pecially  his  parents,  and  is  guiu^ed  by  angels 
being  shut.  As  the  humanity  was  miade  divine,  whose  province  it  is  to  dierish  and  preserve  all 
all  power  was  given  to  it  in  heaven  and  on  innocent  and  kindly  feelings  and  thoughts, 
earth ;  for  it  is  in  and  through  the  glorified  This  period  of  long  dependence  upon  others, 
humanity  alone  that  the  divine  love  and  wis-  which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  animal 
dom  operate. — By  assuming  humanity,  and  creation,  is  of  divine  providence,  that  he  may  be 
glorifying  it,  Jehovah  not  only  subjugated  the  tliereby  prepared  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his 
hells,  and  thus  performed  the  work  of  redemp-  entire  dependence  on  his  heavenly  Father  ; 
tion,  but  restored  order  to  the  heavens ;  for  which  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  eternal 
the  angels  are  not  good  and  wise  of  themselves,  life  and  happiness.  The  hereditary  evil  ten- 
but  are  only  recipients  of  love  and  wisdom  dencies  of  his  nature  are  at  first  in  a  great 
from  him.  They  are  not  perfectly  pure  and  measure  quiescent,  but  are  permitted  gradually 
beyond  the  reach  of  evil  influences,  but  are  to  appear,  as  he  is  able,  if  he  is  faithful  to  h» 
better  than  men  because  they  are  more  humble,  duty,  to  resist  them  and  put  them  away.  The 
and  more  willing  to  acknowledge  the  source  natural  mind  is  developed  by  things  pertaining 
of  their  goodness.  In  removing  the  evils  to  ^is  world,  including  the  arts  and  sciences, 
from  his  humanity,  the  Lord  at  the  same  time  languages,  history,  dc<5.  If  the  development 
made  the  heavens  more  receptive  of  his  spirit,  goes  no  farther  than  the  natural  mind,  the  ra- 
Theinfluenceof  the  work  of  redemption,  there-  tional  &oulty  must  be  narrow  in  its  views, 
fore,  extended  not  only  to  men,  but  to  angels  ;  liable  to  be  warped  by  evil  desires,  and,  want- 
and  by  bringing  down  his  divine  life  into  the  ing  that  interior  illumination  which  can  come 
lowest  plane,  even  to  the  ultimates  of  the  natu-  only  from  above  and  within,  comparatively 
ral  world,  and  putting  on  the  divine  natural  or  blind,  and  constantly  exposed  to  false  conclu- 
Divine  Humanity,  Jehovah  clothed  himself  with  sions  and  inferenoes.    The  spiritual  mind  is 
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opened  only  with  those  who  shim  evils  as  sins  dlserete.  Oonthmons  degrees  are  degrees  of 
against  God ;  with  others  it  remahis  dosed,  more  or  less  in  the  same  thing,  like  the  degrees 
&  this  mind  is  opened  hj  shmmlng  evils  as  of  dennty  in  the  atmosphere,  or  of  light  and 
sins,  there  is  given  an  affection  of  spiritnal  heat  from  morning  to  evening.  Discrete  de- 
tnith,  and  with  the  affection  an  internal  per-  grees  exist  hetween  things  internal  and  things 
caption  of  what  is  tme.  The  tmth  is  then  re-  external;  which  so  differ  in  their  nature,  that 
ceived  rationally  and  in  freedom.  The  evi-  the  one  cannot  by  any  possibility  become  the 
denoe  of  miracles  is  not  only  not  required,  but  other.  Thns  the  soul  and  the  body  differ  by 
ironld  be  i^jnrions ;  because  the  external  mind  discrete  degrees.  Matter  may  be  more  or  less 
would  thereby  be  compelled  to  admit  that  for  refined,  bnt  by  no  possible  sublimation  can  it 
irhioh  the  internal  affections  were  not  pre-  be  made  spirit.  Between  the  internal  and  the 
pared ;  whereas  the  trath  can  be  frnitfu  in  external,  in  things  separated  from  each  other 
good  works,  and  subserve  its  highest  use,  by  discrete  degrees,  there  is  the  relation  of 
only  when  it  is  implanted,  in  freedom,  in  the  correspondence ;  and  communication  between 
heart  and  life.  As  the  spiritual  mind  is  open-  them  exists  hv  the  indBuz  of  the  former  into 
ed,  it  is  capable  of  discerning  spiritual  truths,  the  latter.  The  relation  is  similar  to  that  of 
as  the  natural  mind  discerns  natural  truths,  cause  and  effect.  Thus  the  body  corresponds 
The  work  of  regeneration  consists  in  bringing  to  the  spirit ;  and  the  spirit  communicates  with 
the  external,  natural  man  into  subiection  to  and  actuates  tiie  body,  to  which  it  corresponds, 
and  correspondence  with  the  internal,  spiritual  by  influx.  So  also  with  the  parts  of  the  body. 
man.  It  is  an  image  of  the  glorification  of  the  Ihe  eye  corresponds  to  the  understanding; 
humanity  of  the  Lord.  He  stands  at  the  door  and  the  action  of  the  understanding  into  the 
o(  the  mind  of  every  one  and  knocks;  but  he  eye,  which  causes  vision,  is  influx.  The  heart 
cannot  enter  unless  the  person  first  opens  the  corresponds  to  the  will ;  and  the  involuntary 
door,  by  removing  the  evils  of  the  external  man,  action  of  the  wiU  into  the  heart,  which  causes 
whidi  is  done  only  by  shunning  them  as  sins  its  pulsations,  is  infiux.  The  three  heavens,  as 
against  God.  If  they  are  shunned  for  any  other  also  the  three  planes  or  provinces  of  the  human 
reason,  they  are  not  removed.  A  person  may  mind,  are  separated  fr^m  each  otiier  by  discrete 
abstain  fitnn  committing  evils  on  other  grounds,  degrees;  and  the  relation  and  connection  be- 
as  for  instance  from  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa-  tween  them  is  by  the  influx  of  tiie  higher  into 
tion ;  bnt  in  this  case  the  diapo^on  to  commit  the  lower,  which  takes  place  because  between 
them  will  remain.  The  evil  must  be  shunned  them  there  is  correspondence.  The  natural 
not  only  in  the  act,  but  in  the  thought  and  affec-  world  is  separated  from  the  spiritual  by  Na- 
tion ;  for  therein  is  its  seat  and  origin.  But  it  orete  degrees.  All  things  of  tne  former  have 
most  be  remembered  that  *^none  is  good  save  their  prototypes  in  the  latter,  to  which  they 
one,  God ;"  that  he  alone  is  able  of  himself  to  correspond;  and  the  relation  and  connection 
resist  evil;  that  all  the  power  of  angels  and  between  them  is  by  influx.  All  animal  and 
men  is  derived  from  him ;  and  that  evils  should  vegetable  life  depends  upon  this  influx  from 
be  flhnnned  as  of  ourselves,  but  with  the  con-  the  spiritual  world.  At  the  same  time,  the 
stant  acknowledgment  that  the  ability  to  shun  natural  world  with  its  inhabitants  is  necessary 
them  is  derived  from  him  alone.  If  this  is  for  the  spiritual  world  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
done,  and  they  are  put  away  internally  as  well  serves  as  a  foundation  on  which  they  rest  Thus 
as  extemaUy,  then,  asihe  evil  affections  are  re-  there  is  the  most  intimate  relation  and  mutual 
moved  from  the  mind,  the  Lord  will  be  prea-  dependence  between  them. — The  same  law  of 
ent,  and  communicate  the  opposite  good  affec-  correspondence  explains  the  Sacred  Scripture, 
tions  in  their  place.  He  glorified  his  humanity  It  is  a  divine  work,  and  is  written  in  a  manner 
in  order  that  he  might  perform  a  similar  work  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  world  is  created 
in  man ;  and  in  propoiidon  as  any  one  follows  — ^according  to  the  corresnondence  of  natural 
him  in  the  regeneration,  he  wiU  be  the  better  things  with  spiritual.  It  has  a  spiritual  sense 
able  to  understand  the  process  of  the  Lord's  throughout  within  the  literal,  as  the  spiritnal 
glorification,  for  he  will  have  an  image  of  it  in  world  exists  within  and  animates  the  natural 
himself— The  internal  or  spiritual,  and  the  ex-  world,  and  as  the  soul  exists  within  and  ani- 
temal  or  natural  mind  have  been  mentioned ;  mates  the  body.  This  spiritual  sense  does  not 
but,  strictly  spoakii^,  there  are  three  degrees  relate  to  things  pertaining  to  the  natural  world, 
in  the  human  mind,  Ihe  one  within  or  above  but  wholly  to  those  which  are  spiritual ;  thus, 
tiie  other.  These  are  called  the  heavenly,  the  to  regeneration,  to  redemption,  and  the  glorifi- 
roiritoal,  and  the  natural,  corresponding  to  the  cation  of  tihe  humanity  of  the  Lord.  The  re- 
three  heavens  above  described.  Witii  idl  other  corded  events  of  the  history  of  the  Israelites 
animals,  the  two  higher  degrees  are  wanting ;  were  providentially  ordered  for  this  purpose; 
they  are  therefore  incapable  of  having  human  and  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  letter, 
aflections  and  thoughts;  they  have  not  in  the  spiritual  sense  flows  on  in  a  harmonious 
their  nature  the  possibHi^  of  tibinking  of  and  and  condstent  series,  being  represented  by  the 
loving  the  Lord,  and  thus  being  conjoined  to  coat  which  **  was  without  seam,  woven  from 
him ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  live  to  etend-  the  top  throughout ;''  while  the  literal  sense, 
ty.  Degrees,  asunderstood  in  the  New  Church,  like  the  outer  garment  of  our  Lord,  may  be 
are  of  two  kiikLs,  and  are  called  contjuooiu  and  torn  into  pieces,  and  distributed  amons  men. 
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as  they  ohoose  one  or  the  other  fragment,  mankind  or  of  reUgiona  belief.  Tme  history 
There  is  also  in  the  Word  a  sense  still  more  begins  with  the  generations  of  Terah,  the  father 
interior  than  the  spiritual ;  it  is  called  the  of  Abraham,  in  the  11th  chapter  of  G^nesisi 
heavenly.  It  cannot  be  easily  nnfolded,  not  Some  of  the  books  generally  supposed  to  con- 
being  so  much  the  subject  of  thought  as  of  af-  stitate  a  part  of  the  Bacred  Scriptures  have  not 
fection.  These  three  senses  answer  to  t^e  three  the  internal  sense  in  a  connected  series,  and  are 
degrees  in  the  human  mind.  The  Sacred  not  inspired  according  to  the  meaning  of  in- 
Scripture  exists  in  the  heavens,  and  is  the  in-  spiration  in  the  New  Church.  The  estimation 
exhaustible  source  of  wisdom  to  the  angels,  in  which  these  books  are  held  by  this  church 
In  its  first  origin  it  is  altogether  divine ;  and  as  does  not  vary  materially  from  that  with  which 
it  descends  through  the  heavens,  it  is  under-  they  are  regarded  by  others ;  but  the  value  and 
stood  by  the  heavenly  angels  in  the  heavenly  importance  which  it  attaches  to  those  which 
sense,  and  by  those  who  are  spiritual  in  the  are  inspired  is  so  far  beyond  any  thing  that  the 
spiritual  sense.  The  literal  sense  contains  the  world  has  hitherto  imagined,  that  these  are  re- 
other  senses,  and  is  the  foundation  on  which  garded  as  comparatively  of  much  less  import- 
they  rest ;  as  the  natural  degree  of  the  mind  ance.  The  books  which  constitute  the  inspired 
contains  the  spiritutJ  and  celestial,  or  as  the  Word,  in  the  sense  just  mentioned,  are  the  fol- 
body  contains  the  soul.  The  Word  is  thus  lowing:  inthe  Old  Testament,  Genesis,  Exodus, 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  throughout.  Its  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
inspiration  is  a  present  reality.  The  devout  Judges,  Ist  and  2d  Samuel,  Ist  and  2d  Kings, 
reader  is  brought  into  immediate  and  direct  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 
connection  with  the  angels,  although  unoon-  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
scions  of  their  presence ;  and  these  angels  are  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
in  the  perception  of  the  interior  senses,  which  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Maladhi ;  and  in  the  New 
communicate  with  tiie  literal  by  influx  and  Testament,  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
correspondence;  and  within  the  whole  is  the  Revelation. — ^The  divine  providence  is  thegov- 
divine  influence  imparting  love  and  light  both  emment  of  the  divine  love  and  the  divine  wis- 
to  angels  and  men.  The  Sacred  Scrii>ture  dif-  dom  of  the  Lord,  and  is  in  all  things,  even  the 
fers  from  aU  other  books,  as  what  is  divine  most  minute  and  particular.  It  luways  looks 
and  infinite  differs  from  what  is  human  and  beyond  things  temporal  and  finite,  and  regards 
finite,  and  as  the  Lord  differs  from  all  men.  the  salvation  and  eternal  welfare  of  man.  Its 
It  is  called  a  testament  or  covenant,  because  it  great  end  is  a  heaven  from  the  human  race. 
brings  those  who  truly  keep  the  command-  For  this  purpose  man  was  created  by  God  into 
ments,  by  shunning  the  evils  therein  forbidden  his  own  image  and  likeness,  capable  of  receiving 
as  sins  against  God,  into  communion  and  in-  his  love  and  wisdom  freely  and  rationally,  with 
terior  union  with  him.  It  is  thus  the  divinely  an  acknowledgment  of  him  from  whom  they 
appointed  means  by  which  men  are  coigoined  proceed.  No  finite  created  being  can  be  more 
to  the  Lord,  and  consociated  with  the  angels,  than  tiiis,  though  the  human  and  angelic  mind 
Without  this  provision,  the  human  race  would  is  capable  of  being  enlarged  and  perfected  to 
perish. — ^All  knowledge  of  God,  of  spiritual  eternity.  All  angels  are  men  in  an  advanced 
things,  and  of  a  future  stete  of  existence,  is  stage  of  their  existence.  There  is  not  an  an- 
derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  reve-  gel  in  the  heavens,  nor  an  evil  spirit  in  the 
lation.  The  various  forms  of  idolatry,  wher-  hells,  who  did  not  compienoe  his  existence  in 
ever  they  are  found,  are  the  perversions  of  this  or  in  some  other  natural  world ;  and  there 
what  was  once  true  and  pure  religion.  The  is  no  human  being  who  is  not  already,  or  will 
external  objects,  which  were  originally  prized  not  become,  either  an  angel  in  heaven  or  an 
because  they  brought  to  mind  the  internal  evil  spirit  in  hell.  The  natural  world  is  design- 
things  to  which  they  corresponded,  became,  ed  to  be  the  seminary  of  heaven.  After  death, 
when  all  affection  for  and  knowledge  of  what  the  real  man  continues  to  live  on  as  before.  He 
is  spiritual  was  lost,  objects  of  worship.  Thus  has  lost  nothing  but  the  material  body,  which 
the  sun,  which  represents  the  Lord,  and  which  derived  all  the  vitality  it  at  any  time  possessed 
at  first  only  reminded  men  of  his  glory  and  his  from  the  spirit.  Death,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
goodness,  was  at  length  itself  worshipped  by  the  spiritual  from  the  material  part,  is  not  an 
those  who  ceased  to  raise  their  thoughts  above  instantaneous  or  very  sudden  process.  It  is 
their  senses.  There  was  a  written  revelation  usually  folly  accomplished  on  the  third  day 
previous  to  that  given  to  the  Israelites.  The  after  respiration  ceases.  The  man  then  livea 
**  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah"  spoken  of  in  only  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  is  in  all  respects 
Numbers,  and  the  ^^Book  of  Jasher"  referred  to  the  same  as  ne  was  before  death ;  except  that 
in  Joshua  and  Samuel,  were  parts  of  this  Word,  he  is  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  Instead  of 
Erom  this  also  Moses  copied  the  first  chapters  a  material  one,  which  is  adapted  to  the  world 
of  Genesis,  including  the  account  of  the  crea-  in  which  he  now  lives,  as  the  material  one 
tion,  of  the  flood,  &o. ;  which,  though  written  was  to  this.  He  has  tiie  same  affections  and 
in  the  historical  style,  are  not  true  in  the  Ht-  thoughts  and  capacities  as  before.  Nothing  of 
eral  sense.  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Ham,  his  life  in  the  world  is  lost  or  forgotten,  but 
Shem^  Japheth,  ^.,  did  not  exist  as  individuals,  all  is  laid  up  in  his  interior  memory.  He  sees, 
but  signify  refi^>ectively  diurches,  or  stetes  of  hears,  and  handles  things  in  that  world,  as  he 
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fbrmerlj  did  the  things  of  this  world.  He  b  tree  lUls,  bo  it  liee.  The  ixunost  state  of  his 
gnrroimded  br  objects  similar  in  appearance  life,  or  his  ruling  principles,  can  never  be 
to  those  which  he  has  left  behind  him ;  and  changed,  however  their  mimifestation  may  be 
they  are  altogether  real  and  substantial,  though  controlled  or  suppressed  through  punishment 
not  material.  But  he  has  passed  into  a  world  or  the  fear  of  it,  or  by  other  similar  means. — 
of  substantial  realities,  in  which  the  laws  of  It  was  said  that  the  earth  was  designed  to  be 
time  and  space  differ  greatly  from  those  in  this  the  seminary  of  heaven.  For  the  accomplish- 
world.  Spiritual  distance  is  caused  by  dissim-  ment  of  this  end,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that 
ilarity  in  the  life  and  affections;  and  the  sue-  men  should  be  born,  but  that  they  should  be 
cessive  changes  in  them  produce  the  appearance  so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,  that  the 
of  longer  or  Sorter  duration.  Time  and  space  great  purpose  of  their  existence  may  be  attain- 
are  no  longer  masters,  but  servants;  being  ap-  ed.  For  this  end  the  marriage  of  one  man 
pearances  produced  by  the  internal  state  of  the  with  one  woman  is  of  divine  order  and  appoint- 
angels  and  spirits,  and  subject  only  to  spiritual  ment.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  two  constituents 
laws.  All  things  in  that  world  exist  in  rela-  of  the  divine  nature,  love  and  wisdom;  and  the 
tion  to  the  spiritual  sun,  as  all  things  in  this  male  and  female  minds  are  so  formed  as  to  be 
exist  in  relation  to  the  natural  sun.  As  it  is  the  counterparts  ofeaoh  other,  and,  when  united 
with  time  and  space,  so  it  is  with  all  the  ex-  by  true  co^jngial  love,  to  constitute  one  mind. 
temal  objects  by  which  the  angels  and  spirits  They  can  be  so  united  only  when  tiie  spiritual 
are  surrounded.  These  correspond  to  their  mind  is  opened.  They  are  then  conJomed  to 
interior  life  and  affections,  and  depend  upon  the  Lord  by  the  reception  and  acknowledgment 
them.  The  imagination  of  man  cannot  con-  of  his  influence,  and  by  a  life  according  to  his 
oeive  of  the  beauties  of  paradise ;  but  the  king-  oonmiandments ;  for  he  is  the  Bridegroom,  and 
dom  of  heaven  exists  around  tbe  angels,  be-  the  church  is  the  Bride ;  and  true  coi^jugial 
cause  it  exists  within  them.  It  is  not  a  place  love  descends  from  this  heavenly  marriage, 
into  which  any  one  may  be  permitted  to  enter  The  distinction  between  the  sexes,  having  its 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  He  cannot  be  in  origin  in  the  mind,  must  continue  to  eternity. 
heaven  externally  without  being  there  inter-  The  husband  partakes  more  of  the  intellectual 
nally,  or  without  having  heaven  in  himself,  character,  and  the  wife  more  of  the  affectional ; 
Wlien  any  person  dies,  and  is  raised  up  in  the  and  by  true  marriage  the  love  of  himself  and 
spiritual  world,  he  is  received  by  the  angels  of  his  own  intelligence  is  taken  out  of  the  man, 
with  the  most  tender  love.  They  perceive  his  where  it  is  evil,  and  shows  itself  in  pride  or 
real  state  and  character,  and  are  ready  to  in-  vanity,  and  is  transferred  to  the  wife,  where  it 
stmct  him  in  heavenly  things  so  far  as  he  is  is  good  and  useful.  The  married  partners,  not 
willmg  to  be  so  instructed,  and  are  glad  to  do  being  divided  in  their  affections,  and  never  for- 
him  all  the  good  in  their  power.  It  is  well  getting  or  losing  their  love  for  each  other,  will 
known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  hu-  feel  and  think  chastely  and  purely,  and  mutu- 
man  race  die  during  the  period  of  infancy  and  ally  aid  each  other  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
chOdhood.  All  these  are  saved;  for  they  have  tion  and  the  uses  of  Hfe.  Their  love  of  their 
not  oonflrmed  themselves  in  evil,  and  are  capa-  children  will  partake  of  the  quality  of  their 
ble  of  being  so  instructed  and  educated  by  the  love  of  each  other,  and  will  continually  regard 
angels,  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  heavenly  and  seek  their  spiritual  sood  and  happiness, 
hfe  and  happiness.  As  they  are  so  led,  and  their  Such  love  is  now  extremely  rare ;  but  it  once 
hereditary  evils  are  subdued  and  removed,  they  prevailed  on  the  earth,  and  it  is  the  constant 
grow  to  maturity  in  stature,  as  in  goodness  and  effort  of  Divine  Providence  to  restore  it  As 
wisdom,  and  at  length  become  angels.  There  it  is  restored,  the  hereditary  evils  which  have 
are  places  of  instruction  for  this  purpose  in  been  transmitted  from  generation  to  genera- 
the  *'  world  of  spirits."  Those  who  die  at  ma-  tion  will  be  gradually  softened  and  extirpated. 
ture  age  are  juoged  according  to  their  works.  The  angels  live  thus  united,  husband  and  wife, 
The  intentions  and  the  acts  of  a  P^i*8on  are  in  perpetual  youth,  innocence,  and  peace ;  find- 
inscribed  on  his  interior  memory.  This  is  the  ing  their  delight  and  happiness  in  tne  perform- 
book  of  his  life.  After  death  all  power  of  dis-  ance  of  usefal  works,  eaoi  fcdfiUing  the  fune- 
simolation  is  taken  away ;  and  this  book  is  tions  for  which  he  is  specially  adapted.  As 
opened,  and  he  is  judged  according  to  the  things  has  been  said,  it  is  the  order  of  Providence 
therein  written.  Khe  is  intemiJly  good,  hav-  that  they  shotdd  commence  their  existence  in 
ing  acted  ftom  a  love  of  the  Lord  and  the  some  material  world,  and  marriages  in  the 
neighbor,  whatever  exists  in  the  external  parts  heavens  are  without  prolification,  or  the  pro- 
of his  mind  which  does  not  agree  with  his  real  duction  of  children.  But,  being  founded  on 
character  is  put  away,  and  he  is  prepared  for  the  union  of  love  and  wisdom,  or  goodness  and 
heaven.  If  he  is  internally  evil,  having  con-  truth,  a  continual  increase  of  love  and  wisdom 
firmed  himself  in  the  love  of  self  and  the  world  flows  from  this  union  as  its  legitimate  offspring, 
aa  his  ruling  principle  of  action,  all  his  seeming  In  the  language  of  Swedenborg  (^^  Apocalypse 
goodness  is  removed  by  the  current  of  his  own  Explained,"  No.  993) :  **That  love  truly  con- 
affections;  and  of  his  own  choice  he  seeks  the  jugial  contains  in  itself  so  many  ineffable  de- 
eompany  of  those  who  are  in  a  state  similar  to  fights  that  they  exceed  number  and  expression, 
his  own,  and  finds  them  in  the  hells.    As  the  may  also  be  evident  from  this,  that  uiat  love 
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is  the  Amdamental  love  of  all  heavenly  and  chnroh.  At  that  time  yaat  moltitadea  have 
spiritual  loves,  since  by  it  man  becomes  love ;  been  collected  together  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
for  from  it  spouse  loves  spouse,  as  good  loves  consisting  of  those  who  have  died  during  the 
truth  and  tru^  loves  good ;  thus,  representa-  existence  of  the  church  which  has  come  to  an 
tively,  as  the  Lord  loves  heaven  and  the  church ;  end,  and  who  are  of  such  a  character  that  the 
such  love  cannot  exist  but  bj  marriage,  in  good  could  not  be  separated  in  freedom  from 
which  tiie  man  is  truth  and  the  wife  good,  the  evil  till  the  final  consummation.  It  should 
When  man  has  become  such  love  by  marriage,  be  understood,  however,  that  aU  who  had  died 
then  also  he  is  in  love  to  the  Lord,  and  in  love  in  infancy  and  childhood  during  this  period 
toward  the  neighbor ;  consequently  in  the  love  were  already  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  many 
of  all  good,  and  in  the  love  of  all  truth.  For,  others  whose  lives  on  earth  had  prepared  them 
from  man  as  love,  nothing  but  loves  of  every  for  the  society  of  angels.  The  consummation 
land  can  proceed ;  hence  it  is  that  conjugial  of  the  first  or  most  ancient  church  is  symboli- 
love  is  the  fundamental  love  of  all  the  loves  of  cally  described  in  Ctenesis  by  the  flood ;  at 
heaven.  Now  because  it  is  the  fundamental  which  time  a  judgment  was  accomplished,  and 
love  of  all  the  loves  of  heaven,  it  is  also  the  the  next  succeeding  church  established,  whidi 
foundation  of  all  the  delights  and  joys  of  hea-  is  called  the  andent  church.  Under  the  Is- 
ven;  for  all  delight  and  joy  is  of  love.  Itfol-  raelitish  dispensation,  which  was  the  closing 
lows  that  heavenly  joys,  in  their  order  and  in  period  of  the  ancient  church,  coigunction 
their  degrees,  derive  their  origins  and  causes  with  the  heavens  was  not  effected  by  the 
from  conjugal  love.  From  the  felicities  of  mar-  reception  of  what  is  good  and  true  into  the 
riage  it  may  be  concluded  as  to  the  infelicities  heart  and  life,  but  by  means  of  outward  ob- 
of  adulteries;  namely,  that  the  love  of  adultery  servances  which  represented  things  internal 
is  tiie  fundamental  love  of  all  infernal  loves,  and  spiritual.  When  the  Lord  was  on  the 
which  in  themselves  are  not  loves  but  hatreds ;  earth,  a  second  general  judgment  was  accom- 
oonsequently  that  it  is  the  love  of  adultery  plished  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  first 
from  which  fiow  forth  hatreds  of  every  kind.  Christian  church  established.  This  church 
as  well  against  Qod  as  against  the  neighbor ;  continued  tiU  the  year  1767,  during  which  year 
in  general,  against  all  the  good  and  truth  of  the  last  general  judgment  was  accomplished 
heaven  and  of  the  church.  Hence  to  it  belong  also  in  the  spiritual  world  on  those  who  had 
all  infelicities;  for  from  adulteries  man  be-  lived  during  that  dispensation,  and  the  New 
comes  a  form  of  hell,  and  from  the  love  of  Jerusalem  church  was  formed.  The  two  es- 
them  he  becomes  an  image  of  the  devil. ^^ — ^An*  sentials  of  this  church  are  the  acknowledgment 
other  essential  means  by  which  the  great  end  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  only  God  of 
of  creation,  a  heaven  from  the  human  race,  is  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  there  is  conjunction 
effected,  is  the  church.  The  church  is  designed  with  him  by  a  life  according  to  the  precepts  of 
to  be  the  gate  of  heaven.  It  is  the  foandation  the  decalogue.  The  New  Jerusalem,  being  the 
on  which  the  heavens  rest ;  and  it  is  necessary  last  and  crowning  dispensation,  founded  on  the 
that  there  should  always  be  an  unbroken  con-  revelation  of  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  Sacred 
nection  between  them.  Without  this  the  hu-  Scriptures,  which  is  an  infinite  and  exhaustless 
man  race  wotdd  perish.  It  has  been  said  that  source  of  divine  truth,  will  not  come  to  an  end. 
oomunction  with  the  Lord  and  consociation  It  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  knowledge 
witn  f^e  angels  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Sa-  and  love  of  the  Lord  for  ages  of  ages.  There 
ored  Scriptures.  But  for  this  end  it  is  necessa-  will  consequently  be  no  other  genei^  judgment, 
ry  that  there  should  be  a  church  by  which  the  All  who  die  are  judged  soon  after  passing  into 
Lord  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Sacred  Scrip-  the  spiritual  world ;  and  none  now  remain  in 
tures  received  and  understood.  Uence  there  the  ^^  world  of  spirits^'  for  a  longer  period  than 
has  always  been  a  church  on  the  earth.  *^  The  80  years.  The  wonderful  changes,  revolutions, 
angelic  heaven  cannot  be -separated  from  man-  and  improvements  that  have  taken  place  dur- 
kind,  nor  mankind  from  the  angelic  heaven ;  ing  the  last  century,  and  make  this  period  the 
wherefore  it  is  provided  by  the  Lord  that  both  most  remarkable  in  the  world^s  history,  are  the 
the  angelic  heaven  and  mankind  mutually  as-  fruits  of  the  last  judgment;  by  means  of  which 
sist  and  support  each  other."  The  church  is  the  minds  of  men  were  liberated  from  spiritual 
to  the  rest  of  the  human  race  what  the  heart  bondage,  and  opened  to  new,  stronger,  and 
and  lungs  are  to  the  body.  There  have  been  higher  infiuences.  The  revelation  of  the  spir- 
four  churches,  or  dispensations,  on  the  earth,  itual  sense  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  signified 
which  were  entirely  distinct  in  their  character  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  *^in  the  douds  of 
from  each  other.  As  one  has  gradually  de-  heaven,  with  power  and  great  glory."  By  clouds 
dined  till  it  finally  became  extinct  in  conse-  is  there  denoted  the  ht&nl  sense  of  the  Word, 
auence  of  the  loss  of  chiuity  and  fiuth,  another.  The  spiritual  sense  of  the  Apocalypse  or  Book 
distinct  in  its  diaraoter,  has  been  raised  up  to  of  Revelation  relates  particularly  to  the  con- 
take  its  place.  At  the  end  of  every  church  summation  of  the  Christian  church,  to  the  last 
there  has  been  a  general  judgment  in  the  spir-  judgment,  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
itual  world,  of  those  who  have  lived  during  heavens  and  the  new  church,  which  is  called 
that  dispensation ;  and  a  new  heaven  has  been  the  New  JerusaleuL  This  is  distinct  ttom  the 
formed  preparatory  to  the  formation  of  a  new  first  ChrirtLan  church,  as  the  first  Qhristian  was 
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fBsfinct  firom  that  which  preceded  it.    In  the  avert  evil  inflnences,  and  impart  those  which 

language  of  Swedenborg:  *^  This  second  coming  are  good.    Bnt  they  have  no  perception  of  man 

of  the  Lord  is  effected  by  means  of  a  man,  be-  by  sight,  or  touch,  or  hearing.    The  evil  spirits 

fore  whom,  he  has  manifested  himself  in  person,  do  not  know  that  they  are  with  man ;  bnt  they 

and  whom  he  has  filled  with  his  spirit,  to  teach  are  attracted  to  him  by  that  which  is  evU  in 

the  doctrines  of  the  New  Church  through  the  the  sphere  of  his  life,  into  which  they  enter, 

Word  from  him.    That  the  Lord  has  manifest-  not  knowing  that  it  is  not  their  own.    If  he 

ed  himself  before  me,  his  servant,  and  sent  me  shuns  evils  as  sins  against  God,  they  can  do 

on  this  office,  and  that,  after  this,  he  opened  him  no  harm ;  but  their  influence  will  be  use- 

the  sight  of  my  spirit,  and  thus  let  me  into  the  ftd  to  him,  in  enabling  him  to  see  and  remove 

spiritual  world,  and  gave  me  to  see  the  heavens  the  evil  tendencies  of  his  nature.    By  means 

and  the  hells,  and  also  to  speak  with  angels  of  these  attendant  angels  and  spirits,  heis  con- 

and  epirits,  and  this  now  continually  for  many  nected  with  the  heavens  above  and  the  hells 

years,  I  testify  in  truth ;  and  also,  that  from  beneath,  and  is  held  in  freedom  to  turn  either 

the  first  day  of  that  call,  I  have  not  received  to  the  one  or  to  the  other. — ^Baptism  and  the 

any  thing  which  pertains  to  the  doctrines  of  Lord's  supper  are   holy  sacraments  of  the 

that  church  from  any  ftngel,  but  from  the  Lord  church,  representing   and   signifying   things 

alone  whUe  I  read  the  Word.'' — ^In  the  early  spiritual  and  divine,  and  designed  as  the  means 

period  of  the  human  race,  represented  by  the  of  commuuicating  to  man  those  blessings  of 

term  Adam,  men  were  permitted  to  eigoy  open  which  they  are  the  outward  symbols.    Bap- 

conmaunication  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  to  tism  represents  regeneration,  which  is  effected 

converse  with  the  angels  of  heaven.    But  after  by  cleansing  the  spirit  from  evils  by  tiie  appli- 

the  mind  of  man  became  i>erverted  and  cor-  cation  to  the  mind  of  those  truths  whid^  are 

rupted,  if  this  intercourse  had  been  allowed  to  signified  by  water,  which  are  the  truths  of  the 

continue,  it  would  have  been  attended  with  literal  sense  of  the  Word.    It  is  a  sign  which 

great  spiritual  danger  and  harm,  threatening  is  perceived  by  the  angels,  and  is  the  divinely 

even  the  extinction  of  the  race.    It  was  there-  appointed  means  by  wMch  tiie  person  baptized 

fore  of  divine  providence  that  this  communica-  is  brought  under  those  spiritual  influences  best 

tion  should  cease,  and  a  thick  veil  be  drawn  suited  to  his  state,  and  best  adapted  to  promote 

between  the  spiritual  world  and  the  natural ;  that  which  is  signified  by  that   sacrament, 

so  that  a  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of  namely,  his  regeneration.    It  should  precede 

the  former,  and  of  its  realities,  shotdd  be  alto-  the  Lord's  supper.    The  latter  sacrament  is  the 

gether  obscured,  and  in  a  very  great  measure  most  holy  act  of  worship.    The  bread,  which  is 

lost     The  spiritual  senses  of  the  prophets,  called  the  fiesh  of  the  Lord,  corresponds  to  his 

however,  were  opened ;  for  which  reason  they  divine  love  or  goodness ;  and  the  wine,  which 

were  called  seers.    This  was  to  the  intent  that  is  called  his  blood,  to  his  divine  wisdom,  or  to 

they  might  be  able  to  write  the  books  of  the  interior  truths  of  his  Word.    Those  who  re- 

the  Sacred  Scriptures^  which  consist  in  good  ceive  them  worthily,  receive  also  those  things 

part  of  things  heard  and  seen  in  the  spiritual  which  they  represent,  and  are  by  the  act 

woiid,  which  they  were  commanded  to  record,  brought  into  consociation  with  the  angels  of 

The   spiritual   senses   of  Swedenborg   were  heaven,  and  into  conjunction  with  the  Lord 

opened,  that  he  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  himself. — ^The  above  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of 

understand  and  disclose  the  laws  by  which  the  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  as 

Scriptures  were  written,  and  reveal  their  spir-  it  is  believed  that  the  writings  of  Swedenborg 

itual  senae,  and  thus  be  the  means  through  teach,  and  the  members  of  the  church  hold 

whom  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  was  them.    These  doctrines  are  Mly  set  forth  in 

Nected.     But  all  attempts  to  have  open  com-  his  theological  writings,  an  enumeration  of 

munication  with  departed  spirits,  by  magic,  which  will  be  found  in  the  article  under  his 

witchcraft,  or  necromancy,  are  repeatedly  and  name.    It  will  be  seen  that  they  are  not  of  a 

emphatically  prohibited  in  the  Old  Testament,  character  to  obtain  a  rapid  reception.    During 

These  prohibitions  still  remain ;  and  the  phe-  the  life  of  Swedenborg  the  number  of  those 

nomena  of  spiritism,  so  far  as  they  are  real,  who  received  them  was  extremely  small,  at 

come  under  these  prohibitions,  and  are  disor-  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  the 

derly  and  dakigerous.    Visions  have  doubtless  least  degree  surprised  or  discouraged ;    and 

been  occasionBdly  granted  in  the  different  ages  for  their  slow  reception  he  gives  distinct  and 

of  the  world ;  bu^  when  orderly  and  usefhl,  sufficient  reasons.     A  century  has   elapsed 

they  have  not  been  sought  for,  but  have  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  New  Church, 

freely  given  by  the  providence  of  the  Lord,  and  the  number  of  those  who  openly  profess 

SwedenborgwaSfOf  all  men,  in  a  position  to  see  to  be  receivers  of  its  doctrines,  and  mem- 

dearly  the  dangers  attending  open  communi-  hers  of  the  church,  is   still   comparatively 

cation  with  the  spiritual  world,  and  frequent-  small.    It  is  greatest  in  the  United  States  and 

ly  warns  his  readers  against  these  dangers,  in  England.     These  doctrines  find,  however. 

Every  man  is  attended  by  two  angels  m)m  zealousadvocatesinFranoe,  Germany,  Sweden, 

heaven,  and  two  evil  spirits  from  hell.    The  Switzerland,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  por- 

angels  perceive  the  quality  of  his  affections  and  tion  of  the  Christian  world.    In  England  there 

thoughta,  and  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  is  a  general  conference  of  the  New  Church, 

VOL.  XXL — 16 
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which  holds  an  annual  session  in  different  parts  Spbikga,  a  village  in  the  abore  township,  85 

of  the  kingdom.    In  the  United  States  there  is  m.  S.  £.  from  Albany  (pop.  in  1855,  278),  is 

also  a  general  convention  of  the  New  Church,  noted  for  its  thermal  sprii^.    There  are  sev- 

which  meets   annually   in   different   places,  eral  springs,  the  largest  of  which  is  10  feet  in 

There  are  church  societies  in  both  countries  diameter  and  4  feet  deep,  and  discharges  16 

pot  in  connection  with  these  organizations,  barrels  of  water  per  minute.    According  to  an 

The  general  conference  has  published  a  liturgv  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Meade,  1  pint  of  water 

which  is  very  generally  used  in  England.    A  contains  0.25  gr.  chloride  of  calcium,  0.44  gr. 

liturgy  has  also  been  published,  and  from  time  chloride  of  sodium,  0.19  gr.  carbonate  of  lime, 

to  time  revised,  by  the  general  convention  of  and  0.87  gr.  sulphate  of  lime.    Gas,  composed 

the  New  Church  in  the  United  States.    Several  of  89.4  parts  nitrogen  and  10.6  parts  oxygen, 

periodicals,  both  in  England  and  America,  are  is  constantly  given  out  in  the  proportion  of  5 

devoted  to  the  elucidation  and  dissemination  cubic  inches  for  every  pint  of  water.    The  dis- 

of  its  doctrines,  and  various  able  writers  have  charge  of  this  spring  supplies  several  baths^ 

published  works  for  the  same  purpose.    In  the  and  keeps  2  or  8  mills  running  throughout  the 

public  worship  of  the  New  Church  in  this  year.    The  waters  have  a  uniform  temperature 

country,  generally  speaking,  no  prayer  but  the  of  78^  at  all  seasons.    The  village  contains  2 

Lord^s  prayer  is  used.  The  music  consists  most-  churches,  4  hotels,  and  a  female  seminary, 

ly,  and  in  many  places  entirely,  of  chants  and  NEW  LEON,  orNuEvo  Leon,  a  central  state 

anthems,  the  words  of  which  are  taken  wholly  of  Mexico,  bounded  W.  and  N.  by  Ooahuila,  £. 

from  the  Sacred  Scripture.    The  liturgy  of  the  by  Tomaulipas,  and  S.  W.  by  San  LuisPotosi  and 

general  convention,  beside  the  liturgical  portion  Zacatecas ;  area,  16,687  sq.  m. ;  pop.  146,281. 

of  the  book,  contains  240  pages  of  scriptural  Portions  of  it  are  very  mountainous,  a  spur  of 

selections,  with  suitable  chants  and  anthems,  the  great  Sierra  Madre  terminating  near  the  city 

The  words  of  Scripture  are  regarded  by  the  of  Monterey.  Between  the  mountains  are  broad 

New  Church  as  possessing  an  influence  and  a  barren  plains,  but  along  the  streams  are  rich 

power  in  worship,  whether  in  prayer  or  sing-  alluvial  valleys,  which  with  artiflcial  irrigation 

mg,  altogether  above  those  of  any  merely  hu-  yield  abundant  crops.    The  chief  rivers  are  the 

man  composition.  Sabinas,  Salado,  San  Juan,  and  San  Fernando 

NEW  KENT,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ya.,  bounded  N.  or  Tigre.    The  climate,  although  hot  at  all  sea- 

E.  by  the  Pamunkey  river,  and  S.  W.  by  the  sons  of  the  year,  is  considered  healthy.    The 

Ohiokahominy ;  area,  about  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  chief  productions  are  live  stock,  consisting  of 

in  1850,  6,064,  of  whom  8,410  were  slaves,  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  goata, 

Its  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  for  the  raising  of  which  the  plains  and  valleys 

light  and  sandy.    The  productions  in  1850  are  well  adapted.     Very  large  numbers  of 

were  178,818  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  87,846  mules  are  raised,  which  find  a  ready  market  in 

of  oats,  18,650  of  sweet  potatoes,  5,288  lbs.  of  other  parts  of  Mexico  and  in  Texas.    The  an- 

wool,  and  88,081  of  butter.     There  were  12  nual  product  of  the  soil  has  been  stated  by 

ffrist  mills,  10  churdies,  and  800  pupils  attend-  Mexican  authorities  to  average  860,000  bushels 

mg  public  schools.    The  value  of  real  estate  in  of  Indian  com,  15,000  bushels  of  beans  (JH- 

l&a  was  $917,121,  being  an  increase  since  joles),  and  46,500  cwt.  of  sugar.    The  last  is 

1850  of  29  per  cent.     Capital,  New,  Kent  put  up  in  small  cakes,  and  is  worth  about  8 

Court  House.                                          *  cents  a  pound  by  the  quantity ;  it  is  of  a  dark 

NEW  LANABK.    See  Lanabk.  color,  and  inferior  to  the  West  India  sugars. 

NEW  LEBANON,  a  N.  E.  township  of  Co-  Salt  is  also  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigre. 

lumbia  co.,  N.  T. ;  pop.  in  1855,  2,829.    In  the  The  state  was  formerly  rich  in  silver  mineSi 

E.  part  is  a  large  Shaker  settlement  of  from  but  from  the  want  of  capital  and  enterprise, 

500  to  600  persons  (including  a  few  in  the  ad-  and  of  protection  from  the  Indians,  who  com- 

Joining  town  of  Canaan),  owning  about  4,000  mit  great  ravages  here,  the  mines  are  either 

acres  of  land.  They  have  a  large  meeting  house,  imperfectly  worked  or  have  been  abandoned, 

a  laboratory,  a  grist  mill,  5  saw  mills,  2  ma-  Theprincipal  city  is  Monterey,  the  capital, 

chine  shops,  8  dwellings,  and  a  stone  barn  196  NEW  LISBON,  the  capitiEd  of  Columbiana 

by  50  feet,  said  to  be  the  most  perfect  barn  in  co.,  Ohio,  on  the  Little  Beaver  river  and  on 

the  country.    Ventilation  is  thorough,  and  the  the  Ohio  and  Danby  canal,  155  m.  N.  £.  from 

manure  is  deposited  in  a  vault  at  the  end  of  Columbus  and  56  m.  from  Pittsburg;  pop.  in 

the  barn,  for  which  purpose  railroads  pass  the  1859  estimated  at  8,000.    It  is  neatly  and  com- 

whole  length  of  the  building  on  either  side,  pactly  built,  and,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of 

Their  principal  occupation  is  the  raising  and  a  fertile,  populous,  and  highly  improved  region, 

putting  up  of  medicinal  plants  and  garden  noted  as  one  of  the  chief  wool  growing  districts 

seeds,  the  preparation  of  roots  and  extracts,  of  the  state,  is  rapidly  increasing  in  import- 

and  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  baskets,  ance.    The  Little  Beaver  river  supplies  it  with 

Of  garden  seeds  and  medicinal  articles  the  an-  abundant  water  power.    It  contains  8  print- 

nual  production  is  about  200,000  lbs.  The  town-  ing  offices,  2  macnine  shops,  1  saw  mill,  8  grist 

ship  contains  8  places  of  worship,  viz. :  1  Bap-  mills,  about  25  stores,  and  7  churches  (Disci- 

tist,  1  Christian,  8  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  ples\  Dutch  Beformed,  Episcopal,  Friends^ 

Boman  Catholic,  and  1  Shaker. — ^Nsw  Lebanon  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  Seceder). 
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New  LONDON,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Oonn.,  on  fathoms  deep,  sheltered  bj  hills  seldom  ob* 

Long  Island  sonnd,  bordering  on  Rhode  Island,  stmcted  hy  ice,  and  defended  by  Fort  Tnun- 

bomided  E.  partly  by  the  Pawcatuck  and  W.  bnll  at  the  entrance.    This  fortress,  which  has 

by  the  Gonnecticnt  riyer,  and  drained  by  the  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1840,  is  one 

Thames  river ;  area,  about  660  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  mounts  80 

in  1850,  61,821.    The  surface  is  hilly,  and  in  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.    It  has  acconmioda- 

the  8.  W.  mountainous ;  the  soil  is  best  adapt-  tions  for  a  garrison  of  800  men.    At  the  town 

ed  to  graidng.    Fishing  is  extensively  carried  of  Groton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 

on.     The  productions  in  1860  were  248,412  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Griswold,  the  scene  of  a 

bushels  of  Indian  com,  28,904  of  rye,  99,828  massacre  by  the  British  in  1781.    (SeeGso- 

of  oats,  and  80,110  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  ton.)    The  inhabitants  of  New  London  have 

22  grist  mills,  60  saw  mills,  22  woollen  and  long  been  actively  engaged  in  the  whale  fish« 

17  cotton  factories,  5  founderies,  6  printing  ery,  in  which  the  city  ranks  second  only  to 

offices,  7  newspapers,  102  churches,  ana  10,078  New  Bedford.    The  coasting  trade  and  other 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  county  is  fisheries  are  also  very  important.    On  June  80, 

traversed  by  the  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  1860,  the  shipping  of  the  district  amounted  to 

Palmer  railroad,  and  partly  by  the  Norwich  87,490  tons,  of  which  17,924  was  registered 

and  Worcester  and  New  Haven  and  New  Lon-  and  19,566  enrolled  and  licensed.    Of  this  the 

don  railroads.    Bhire  towns,  New  London  and  whale  fishery  employed  18,066  tons,  the  cod 

Norwich.  fishery  4,967,  and  the  coasting  trade  15,116. 

NEW  LONDON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  During  the  year  1868-'9  the  entrances  were  28 
and  semi-capital  of  the  preceding  county,  sit-  American  vessels,  tonnage  7,568,  and  11  foreign, 
Dated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  river,  tonnage  1,646 — ^total,  89  vessels,  9,108  tons ; 
3  m.  from  its  entrance  into  Long  Island  sound,  and  the  clearances  were  20  American,  tonnage 
and  50  m.  £.  from  New  Haven;  lat.  41"*  18'  5,492,  and  9  foreign,  tonnage  1,275— total,  29 
57"  N.,  long.  72**  6'  4"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  vessels,  6,767  tons.  The  imports  amounted  to 
9,006 ;  in  1860, 10,116.  It  is  built  on  a  de-  $484,718,  and  the  exports  to  $178,908.  There 
divity  sloping  toward  the  8.  and  E.,  and  the  are  two  lines  of  daily  steamboats  to  New  York, 
ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city  rises  to  a  con-  and  the  New  London, Willimantic,  and  Palmer, 
siderable  height.  The  streets  were  not  origi-  and  the  New  York  and  Boston  (shore  line)  rail- 
nally  laid  out  with  much  regularity,  but  have  roads  offer  easy  conununication  with  all  parts 
been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  of  the  country. — ^New  London  was  settled  in 
new  quarters  are  well  graded.  The  private  1644  by  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor 
residences,  owing  partly  to  the  influx  of  sum-  of  Masaachusetts.  On  Sept.  6, 1781,  it  was  cap- 
mer  visitors  who  are  attracted  by  the  beauti-  tured  by  a  British  force  under  Benedict  Arnold, 
fill  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,  are  in  many  who  set  fire  to  the  stores  and  shipping,  and 
cases  elegant  and  picturesque.  A  fine  hotel  reduced  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  town  to 
which  has  for  some  years  been  sustained  near  ashes.  They  then  attacked  Fort  Griswold  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  (the  Pequot  house)  Groton,  and  massacred  the  garrison  after  it  had 
has  also  made  this  city  a  fashionable  summer  surrendered.  Fort  Trumbull,  not  being  ten- 
resort.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  hand-  able,  as  it  was  much  exposed  on  the  land  side, 
some  granite  custom  house,  a  substantial  and  had  been  evacuated. 

elegant  brown  stone  city  building  in  which  also  NEW  MADRID,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  border- 
the  post  office  is  situated,  the  court  house,  and  ing  on  the  Mississippi  river,  by  which  it  is  sep- 
other  county  offices,  and  10  diurches,  viz. :  8  arated  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee ;  area, 
Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  2  Meth-  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  4,817,  of  whom  1,649 
odist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist.  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  level,  and 
There  is  an  excellent  sdiool  system,  and  be-  in  some  places  very  productive.  The  remark- 
side  17  public  schools  the  citv  has  a  female  able  earthquakes  of  1811-^2  (see  Eartbquaks, 
academy,  and  the  Bartlett  high  school.  It  vol.  vi.  p.  722)  severely  ii\jured  this  region, 
has  a  public  library  with  8,000  volumes,  2  leaving  a  large  portion  of  the  land,  now  known 
daOy  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  4  banks  with  as  the  *^sunk  country,"  under  water.  Various 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000,  2  savings  efforts  have  been  made  to  reclaim  the  land. 
banks,  8  iron  founderies,  2  steam  saw  mills,  The  productions  in  1860  were  686,260  bushels 
a  flouring  miH,  and  a  horse-shoe  nail  factory,  of  Indian  com,  13,260  of  oats,  and  2,419  lbs.  of 
The  Albertson  and  Donbass  machine  company  wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  1 
(capital  $60,000),  the  Wilson  manufacturing  tannery,  1  printing  office,  1  newspaper  office, 
oompaoy  (capit^  $100,000),  and  the  Natun-  8  churches,  and  882  pupils  attendmg  public 
keag  manufacturing  company  ($70,000),  are  schools.  Capital,  New  Madrid. 
among  the  largest  industrial  establishments.  NEW  MEXICO,  a  territory  of  the  United 
A  small  amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  ship  States  of  America,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Mex- 
bmlding,  4  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  ican  states,  bounded  N.  by  Utah  and  Kansas, 
290  tons  having  been  launched  during  the  year  E.  by  Kansas,  Indian  territory,  and  Texas,  S.  by 
ending  June  80,  1860.  The  harbor  is  the  best  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  W.  by  California.  It  lies 
onLonglaland  sound,  and  one  of  the  best  indeed  between  lat.  SI*"  10'  and  38''  N.,  and  long.  108"" 
in  theUnited  States.    It  is  8  miles  long  and  5  and  lir  9'  W.    Its  greatest  length  is  about  700 
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hl,  its  breadth  from  850  to  400  m.,  and  its  area  the  momitains  near,  whose  peaks  are  covered 
nearly  220,000  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  8  conn-  with  snow,  rise  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet  above 
ties,  viz. :  Bernalillo,  Donna  Anna,  Rio  Arriba,  the  level  of  the  sea. — ^The  climate  varies  much. 
San  Mignel,  Santa  Anna,  Santa  F6,  Socorro,  Near  Santa  F6,  and  in  the  monntains,  the  win- 
Taos,  and  Valencia.  The  principal  towns  are  ter  is  severe.  In  the  southern  portions  nearEl 
Santa  F6,  the  capital,  Albuquerque,  Socorro,  and  Paso  the  temperature  is  mild,  being  seldom  be- 
Taos.  All  that  part  of  the  territory  lying  S.  low  the  freezmg  point.  In  the  Arizona  district^ 
of  the  river  Gila  and  W.  of  the  Bio  Grande,  B.  of  the  Gila,  snow  seldom  if  ever  faUs,  and 
oomprising  Donna  Anna  county,  with  an  area  frosts  are  rare.  The  sunmaers  are  very  hot 
of  about  80,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  in  this  district,  the  temperature  ranging  from 
6,000,  is  what  is  called  the  C^adsden  purchase,  QO""  to  110*^,  yet  the  whole  territory  may  be 
and  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  unoranui-  considered  very  healthy.  The  sky  is  generally 
ized  territory  of  Arizona.  (See  Abizofa.)  The  clear  and  the  atmosphere  dry.  In  the  south- 
population  of  New  Mexico  according  to  the  em  portion  the  rainy  season  is  in  the  months 
census  of  1850  was  66,547,  of  whom  66,525  of  July  and  August.  The  diseases  are  few. 
were  whites  and  22  free  colored  persons.  The  Inflammations  and  typhoid  fevers  sometimes 
Indians  number  about  44,000  additional. — ^The  appear  in  the  winter  season  ;  rheumatism  is 
Bio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte,  rises  near  the  more  prevalent,  arising  doubtless  from  the 
N.  frontier  of  the  territory  on  the  S.  W.  bor-  common  practice  of  sleeping  on  the  ground, 
der  of  Kansas,  and  flows  S.  £.  and  S.,  forming  Pulmonary  complaints  are  scarcely  known. — 
the  £.  boundary  of  Arizona,  and  crossing  the  The  agricultural  portions  of  New  Mexico  are 
frontier  between  Texas  and  Mexico.  Its  trib-  the  bottom  lands  near  the  rivers  and  small  wa- 
Qtary,  the  Pecos,  waters  the  £.  part  of  the  ter  courses.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  valley 
territory.  The  Canadian  and  some  of  the  of  die  Bio  Grande,  which  river  is  the  main 
head  branches  of  the  Arkansas  also  have  their  artery  of  the  territory,  rising  near  its  northern 
sources  here.  W.  of  the  Bocky  mountains  are  boundary  and  flowing  through  its  entire  length, 
the  Oolorado  and  its  tributaries,  the  Colorado  This  valley  is  generally  from  1  to  4  m.  in  width, 
Chiquito  or  Bio  de  Lino,  San  Juan,  Virgen,  yet  in  some  places  exnands  to  10  or  15  m.  It 
Green,  Grand,  and  Williams  Fork;  and  the  has  a  light  soil,  and  by  artificial  irrigation 
Gila  with  its  tributaries,  the  Bio  Verde,  San  is  very  productive;  indeed,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
Francisco,  and  Prieto.  The  Bio  Grande  has  raise  two  crops  in  tiie  year  from  the  same  land, 
in  the  territory  a  direct  course  of  500  m.,  and  As  tiiere  is  but  little  rain,  artificial  irrigation, 
including  windings  a  length  of  1,200  m.  In  is  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  by  damming 
width  it  varies  from  150  to  600  feet,  and  in  the  stream,  and  leading  the  water  by  canals 
dry  seasons  is  nearly  all  absorbed  for  purposes  and  ditches,  called  aeequiaSy  over  the  valleys. 
of  irrigation.  The  broadest  arable  valleys  lie  Near  £1  Paso  is  an  acequia  20  m.  in  length, 
along  this  river.  The  Mesilla  valley  borders  The  Indians  on  the  Gila  also  resort  to  this  sys- 
its  W.  bank ;  it  commences  about  10  m.  N.  of  tem  of  irrigation.  Agriculture  is  carried  on 
El  Paso,  and  is  about  80  m.  in  length,  with  a  in  a  primitive  way,  with  a  hoe  and  a  wooden 
width  of  from  :^  m.  to  2  m.  The  Colorado  is  plough  made  of  a  forked  tree,  such  as  is  used 
the  largest  river  in  the  territory.  Its  banks,  in  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and  in  Persia.  By  thia 
many  places,  where  it  forces  its  way  through  means  only  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  disturbed, 
mountains,  are  very  precipitous,  rendering  it  but  it  seems  quite  suflicient  for  the  purpose, 
unapproachable.  Beoent  explorations  with  a  The  fields  are  without  fences,  though  manj 
steamboat  demonstrate  that  its  valleys,  mostly  are  protected  by  the  ditches,  along  wbid^ 
covered  with  timber,  are  broad  and  rich,  and  bushes  spring  up,  thereby  making  a  hedge, 
are  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  population.  The  census  of  1850  presents  the  following 
Artificial  irrigation  is  necessary  here,  as  else-  statistics  of  agriculture  in  New  Mexico,  not 
where  in  the  territory.  Several  Indian  tribes  including  the  MesiUa  and  Santa  Cruz  valleys 
occupy  the  valley  and  cultivate  the  soil,  raising  and  other  districts  in  what  is  now  called  Ari- 
wheat,  Indian  com,  beans,  melons,  4&c.  The  zona,  that  country  being  then  a  portion  of 
U.  S.  officers  who  explored  this  river  report  that  Mexico.  Number  of  farms,  8,750 ;  acres  of  im- 
there  are  about  700  s<}.m.ofarable  land  between  proved  land,  166,201;  unimproved,  124,870; 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  the  85th  parallel,  cash  yalue  of  fiemns,  $1,658,952;  of  implements 
— ^The  greater  portion  of  New  Mexico  £s  moun-  and  machinery,  $77,960.  The  live  stock  con- 
tainous,  embracing  some  of  the  largest  moun-  sisted  of  5,079  horses,  8,654  asses  and  mules, 
tain  ranges  in  North  America.  Among  them  10,685  milch  cows,  12,257  working  oxen,  10,085 
are  the  Bocky  mountains,  and£.  of  these  the  other  cattle,  877,271  sheep,  and  7,814  swine; 
lesser  chains  known  as  the  Sierras  Blanca,  Or-  value  of  live  stock,  $1,494,629.  Wheat  raised 
ganos,  Oscuro,  Sacramento,  and  Guadalupe,  in  1849, 196,516  bushels;  Indiui corn,  865,411; 
On  the  W.  side  are  ranges  known  as  the  Sierras  peas  and  beans,  15,688 ;  value  of  orchard  prod- 
Madre,  Mogoyon,  Burro,  Pinal  Lleno,  Chiri-  ucts,  $8,281;  of  gardens,  $6,679;  of  cheese,  $5,- 
cahni,  and  Santa  Bita.  N.  of  the  Gila  and  £.  848;  molasses,  4,286  galls.;  wool,  82,091  lbs. ; 
of  the  Colorado  the  whole  country  is  intersect-  tobacco,  8,467  lbs. ;  wine,  2,868  galls. ;  value  of 
ed  by  detached  ranges  or  spurs  of  mountains,  home  manufeustures,  $6,088 ;  of  slaughtered  ani- 
The  elevation  of  Santa  F6  is  7,000  feet,  while  mals,  $82,125.  littie  butter  is  made,  and  the  cul* 
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tiration  of  potatoes  has  not  until  reoentl  j  been  ney  in  from  50  to  60  days ;  the  sonthern  is  from 
•  attended  with  snocess.  8took  raising  isthe  most  40  to  60  days.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  de* 
profitable  sonroe  of  income,  the  country  being  fidency  of  grass,  they  are  20  days  longer. — ^The 
better  adapted  to  this  branch  of  industry  than  Indian  population  may  be  divided  into  two 
the  oultiYation  of  the  soil.  Immense  flocks  of  great  classes:  1,  the  wild  nomadic  tribes,  and 
sheep  are  raised,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  Uiose  who  live  by  the  chase ;  2,  the  Pueblo  or 
mules.  Portions  of  the  high  plains,  valleys,  and  semi-civilized  tribes,  who  live  La  communities, 
the  lesser  hills  are  covered  with  grass  sufficient  have  fixed  places  of  residence,  and  cultivate 
for  the  pasturage  of  millions  of  animals;  and  the  soil.  The  former  include:  1,  the  Navijoes; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  them  in  the  win-  2,  the  Apaches,  and  the  various  tribes  allied  to 
ter.  The  great  and  only  impediment  to  stock  them,  among  which  are  ^e  Jicarillas,  the  Mus- 
raising  is  the  incurdons  of  the  Indians,  when  caleros,  the  Ooyoteros,  the  Tontos,  the  Pinal 
they  carry  off  immense  numbers  of  animals.-—  Llenos,  and  the  Gilenos;  8,  the  Utahs;  4,  the 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  country  are  great,  Oheyennes ;  5,  the  Oomanches.  Beside  these, 
yet  this  branch  of  industry  is  much  neglected,  other  wandering  tribes  roam  over  portions  of 
Gold,  olyer,  copper,  iron,  and  lead  are  known  the  territory.  The  number  of  these  Indians 
to  exist  in  abundance.  Zinc  is  also  found,  within  the  territory,  according  to  the  report 
flome  of  the  gold  placers  have  long  been  im-  of  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  made  in  1855, 
perfectly  worked,  and  would  give  a  plentiful  is  as  follows:  Apaches  proper,  7,000;  Navijoea, 
yield  if  in  skilfhl  hands;  but  with  bad  manage-  7,500;  Utahs,  2,500;  Gomanohea,  Gheyennea, 
ment  the  returns  are  small.  Thirty  ndles  8.  and  other  wandering  tribes,  17,000 ;  total, 
W.  of  Santa  F6  are  rich  placers  known  as  the  84,000.  The  Apaches  and  their  allied  ^bes 
Ortiz,  Biggs,  and  Davenport  mines.  Mr.  Gregg  extend  from  the  Colorado  of  Oalifomia,  along 
says  that  from  1882  to  1885,  when  mining  oper-  both  sides  of  the  Gila,  to  the  borders  of  Texas, 
ations  were  most  flourishing,  from  $60,000  to  Bonora,  and  Chihuahua.  The  Navfljoes  are 
$80,000  per  annum  was  taken  from  them,  and  between  the  Little  Colorado  and  the  river  8an 
that  frtym  their  first  discovery  to  1844  they  Juan.  The  Utahs  are  in  the  northern  parts, 
yielded  about  $500,000.  The  ore  exists  in  while  the  Gomanchee  and  Cheyennee  roam 
quartz,  which  is  easily  crushed.  At  the  new  only  in  the  eastern  parts  bordering  on  Texas, 
placer,  which  is  in  the  vicinity,  the  gold  is  The  second  of  the  great  classes  of  Indians  in- 
ohtained  by  washing.  Near  the  JPlacer  moun-  dudes  the  following  Pueblo  or  village  tribes, 
tains  the  whole  soil  seems  to  be  impregnated  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1851,  by  or- 
with  the  precious  metal,  and  it  is  believed  by  der  of  Gov.  Calhoun:  Taos,  861 ;  Picaris,  222; 
those  who  have  examined  this  district  that  it  San  Juan,  568 ;  Santa  Clara,  279 ;  San  ndefon- 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  gold-bearing  conn-  so,  189 ;  Pojodque,  48 ;  Tesuque,  119 ;  Nambe, 
tries  in  the  world  if  science  and  capital  were  111 ;  Znni,  1,500;  Laguna,  749;  Acoma,  850; 
employed  in  its  development.  Silver  is  also  Lentis,  210;  Isletta,  751;  Sandia,  241 ;  Cia, 
found  in  many  parts.  In  Spanish  times  several  124;  Santanna,  899 ;  Jemez,  865 ;  San  Felipcu 
mines  were  worked  to  advantage,  but  at  pres-  411 ;  Santo  Domingo,  666 ;  Cochiti,  254 ;  Moqui 
ent  the  only  one  worked  isthe  Stevenson  mine,  Pueblos,  accordiug  to  Gov.  Bent,  2,450 ;  total, 
in  the  Organ  mountains,  near  Donna  Anna.  It  10,817.  Add  those  of  the  first  class,  84,000, 
is  also  found  in  the  Sand^  mountains.  Several  and  the  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the  terri- 
eopper  mines  were  formerly  worked.  Coal  tory  is  44,817. — New  Mexico  was  among  the 
has  been  found  cropping  out  upon  the  surface  earliest  of  the  interior  portions  of  North  Amer- 
m  many  places.  Salt  lakes  or  talinat  are  nu-  ioa  visited  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  distant  as  it  is 
merous  in  the  country,  and  are  chiefly  found  from  the  sea,  the  adventurous  spirit  of  that 
between  the  Bio  Grande  and  tiie  Pecos.  From  people  led  them  here  nearly  a  centnrv  before  the 
these  all  the  salt  (muriate  of  soda)  used  in  New  English  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  £ng- 
Mexico  is  procured.  Chihuahua  also  receives  land.  Alvar  Nunez  (Cabe^  de  Vaca),  with  the 
its  chief  supply  from  the  same  source.  A  train  remnant  of  those  who  accompanied  Narvaez  to 
of  10  or  15  large  wagons,  each  capable  of  car-  Florida,  reached  New  Mexico  before  1587,  and 
rying  5,000  lbs.  of  salt,  goes  once  a  year  from  made  a  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  of  what 
£1  Paso  to  a  salt  lake  60  m.  distant,  E.  of  the  they  saw.  The  expedition  of  Marco  de  Niza 
Organ  mountains,  for  the  annual  supply.  Mm-  followed  in  1589,  and  that  under  Coronado  the 
end  and  warm  springs,  some  of  which  possess  next  year.  The  latter  traversed  the  country 
rare  medicinal  virtues,  are  found  in  difi^erent  N.  of  the  Gila  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indiana, 
parts.— The  manu&otures  are  blankets,  scrapes,  and  pushed  his  way  eastward  beyond  the  Bio 
and  a  coarse  kind  of  carpets.  There  are  also  a  Grande  to  the  country  of  the  dboloj  or  bufialo, 
number  of  distilleries  in  the  country.  All  Ihe  and  is  the  first  who  speaks  of  that  animal, 
merohandise  received  and  sent  from  New  Mex-  which  he  calls  ^*a  new  kind  of  ox,  wild  and 
ioo  is  by  trains  of  wagons.  From  St.  Louis  fierce,  whereof,  the  first  day,  they  killed  four- 
large  trains  are  sent  to  Suita  F6  with  merchan-  score,  which  sufficed  the  army  with  fiesh."  The 
disc,  which  supplies  all  the  northern  portion  great  prairies  and  desert  plains  of  New  Mexico 
of  the  territory.  The  commerce  of  El  Paso  are  so  truthfully  described  by  Castaneda,  the  his- 
and  the  southern  portion  is  with  San  Antonio,  torian  of  the  expedition,  that  no  doubt  remains 
TezaSk    The  caravans  make  the  northern  jour-  of  his  crossing  the  entire  country.  In  1581  other 
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adyentarers  under  Oapt  Fraaclfloo  de  Bonillo  road,  85  m.  N.  bj  W.  from  Bridgeport ;  pop. 

reached   the   ooantry,  and   on  their  retnm  of  the  township  in  I860,  8,860.    The  village 

made  known  the  mineral  wealth  existing  there,  is  neatly  laid  oat  with  wide  streets,  and  in  1860 

which  caosed  the  name  of  New  Mexico  to  be  contained  4  ohnrohes  (Baptist,  Oongregational, 

applied  to  it.    Abont  this  period  Angnstin  Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  a  bank,  and  2  wool- 

Rniz,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  entered  the  len  factories.    The  town  contains  8  grist  mills, 

country,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  the  2  paper  mills,  a  falling  miU,  a  cotton  &ctorj, 

Indians.  A  more  snccessftil  official  of  the  gov-  and  6  tanneries. 

emment  was  Don  Antonio  Esp^o,  who  took  NEW  ORLEANS  (French^  La  IfoweUe  Or- 
with  him  a  body  of  men  to  protect  the  mis-  leans),  the  chief  city  of  Louisiana,  capital  of 
flions.  The  viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  Juan  de  the  parish  of  Orleans,  and  the  emporium  of 
Ofiate  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  coun-  the  Mississippi  valley,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
try  in  the  name  of  Spain,  and  to  establish  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  100  m.  from  its 
colonies,  missions,  and  forts  there.  The  year  mouth,  in  lat.  29""  58'  N.,  long.  OO""  W. ;  pop. 
of  his  arrival  is  by  some  writers  stated  to  be  in  1803,  8,000 ;  in  1810,  17,242 ;  in  1820, 
1595,  by  others  1599.  The  missionaries  met  ^7,176;  in  1880,  46,810;  in  1840, 102,198;  in 
with  great  success  in  Ohristianizing  the  native  1850,  116,875;  in  1860,  168,828,  of  whom 
tribes.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were  more  ready  18,880  were  slaves.  A  portion  of  the  increase 
to  adopt  the  new  faith  than  the  roving  tribes ;  of  the  last  decade  is  doe  to  the  incorporation 
and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  on  rediscovering  with  the  city  of  the  contiguous  town  of  Lafay- 
some  of  these  Pueblos  within  a  few  years,  ette  (pop.  in  1850, 14,190).  The  older  portion 
when  they  had  been  without  any  priest  for  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  convex  side  of  a 
nearly  a  century,  many  of  the  Christian  rites  bend  of  the  river,  which  here  sweeps  around  in 
and  doctrines  were  found  among  them,  though  a  N.  E.,  E.,  and  S.  E.  course.  From  this  loca- 
Btrangely  blended  with  their  own  religion,  tion  it  derives  its  familiar  sobriquet  of  tiie 
Espejo  found  the  people  considerably  advanced  *^  Crescent  City."  In  the  progress  of  its  srowth 
in  civilization.  They  wore  garments  of  cotton  up  stream,  the  city  has  now  so  extended  itself 
of  their  own  manufocture.  Their  arms  were  as  to  fill  the  hollow  of  a  curve  in  the  opposite 
large  bows,  and  arrows  terminated  with  sharp-  direction,  so  that  the  river  front  presents  an 
pointed  stones ;  their  long  wooden  swords  were  outline  soipewhat  resembling  the  letter  S,  and  6 
also  armed  with  sharp  stones.  They  carried  or  7  m.  in  extent.  This  configuration  necessa- 
shields  made  of  the  raw  hides  of  bufOEdoes.  rily  renders  the  direction  of  the  streets  very 
Some  of  the  people  lived  in  stone  houses  sev-  irregular.  The  whole  of  southern  Louisiana  is 
oral  stories  high,  the  walls  of  which  were  or-  a  vast  plain,  but  the  land  inunediately  adjacent 
namented  with  pictures ;  these  lived  in  the  to  the  river  is  more  elevated  than  elsewhere, 
valleys  and  coltivated  the  soil.  In  the  villages  There  is,  therefore,  a  gradutJ  descent  from  tke 
were  seen  a  great  many  idols,  and  in  every  river  to  the  swamps  lying  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  some  evil  city,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and 
genius.  Ofiate  is  stated  by  historians  to  have  a  half  from  the  levee.  These  swamps  are  cov- 
been  the  most  successftQ  of  all  the  officials  sent  ered  with  a  dense  growth  of  cypress  trees  and 
to  New  Mexico.  Many  new  missions  were  underbrush,  affor£ng  a  habitation  for  multi- 
established,  mines  were  opened  and  worked,  tudes  of  alligators  and  other  reptiles.  Beyond 
and  the  country  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  the  swamp,  bordering  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
But  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  by  the  Pontchartrain,  5  or  6  m.  N.  of  the  city,  lies  a 
colonists,  who  compelled  them  to  labor  in  the  tract  of  drier  and  more  elevated  ground,  known 
mines,  was  too  much  for  them  to  bear.  They  as  the  Metairie  ridge.  Here  are  several  of  the 
made  several  ineffectual  efforts  to  rid  them-  city  cemeteries.  Bayou  St.  John,  a  deep,  navi- 
selves  of  their  oppressors,  and  finally  in  1680  gable  inlet  from  Lake  Pontchartrain,  indents 
drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and  recovered  the  the  swamp  and  extends  to  the  suburbs.  The 
whole  country  as  far  south  as  El  Paso  del  *^  canal  Carondelet,"  communicating  with  this 
Norte.  It  was  not  until  after  several  attempts  bayou,  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  me  city,  and 
that  the  Spaniards  regained  possession  of  the  terminates  in  a  basin  for  the  acconunodation  of 
country  in  1698.  In  1846  Santa  F6  was  taken  vessels.  Most  of  tiie  coasting  trade,  however, 
by  a  U.  S.  force  under  Gen.  Kearney,  who  soon  with  the  ports  of  the  gulf  lying  eastward,  is 
after  conquered  the  whole  territory  from  Mex-  now  carried  on  through  another  canal  commu- 
ioo.  In  1848  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  nicating  directly  with  the  lake,  to  the  westward 
by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo ;  and  on  of  Bayou  St.  John.  The  spacious  basin  of  this 
Sept.  9,  1850,  the  present  territorial  govern-  canal  is  at  all  times  filled  with  sloops,  sohoon- 
ment  was  established.  The  territory  S.  of  the  ers,  and  other  craft,  most  of  which  are  employ- 
Gila  (Arizona),  acquired  from  Mexico  under  ed  in  the  lumber  trade.  Beside  these  canals, 
the  treaty  of  Dec.  80,  1858,  was  annexed  to  the  Pontchartrain  railroad,  connecting  the  city^ 
New  Mexico  by  act  of  congress  passed  Aug.  4,  with  the  lake,  communicates  at  its  terminus 
1854,  and  still  so  remains.  with  steamers  plying  to  Mobile  and  other  places 
NEW  MILFORD,  a  township  and  village  of  on  the  coast.  The  CarroUton  railroad,  from 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  New  Orleans  to  ^e  village  of  Oarrollton,  6  or 
Honsatonio  river,  and  on  the  Housatonio  rail-  7  m.  above,  has  also  a  branch  extending  to  Lake 
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Pontchartrain.  The  Mexican  gnlf  railroad,  Among  the  earliest  and  most  liberal  of  its  ben* 
*  nearly  80  m.  in  length,  connects  the  cit^  with  efactors  was  Sefior  Bozas,  who,  about  1786, 
Lake  Borgne.  The  most  important  railroads  erected  a  building  (afterward  consumed  bj 
terminating  at  New  Orleans  are  the  New  Or-  fire)  at  an  expense  of  $114,000,  and  endowed 
leans,  Jackson,  and  great  northern,  which  it  with  a  revenue  of  $1,500  per  annum.  The 
unites  it  with  liie  great  railroad  systems  of  the  present  edifice,  erected  about  1812,  aooommo* 
eastern  and  nor^em  states,  and  the  New  Or-  dates  400  or  500  patients,  and  is  attended  by 
leans,  Opelonsaa,  and  great  western,  extending  sisters  of  charity.  The  sisters  hare  another  in- 
westwa^y  toward  Texas,  and  susceptible  of  firmary  or  maiton  de  santS^  with  100  or  150 
indefinite  prolongation.  The  great  avenue,  patients.  The  ladies  of  Providence  have  an 
however,  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  New  asylum  for  infirm  old  men  and  an  asylum  for 
Orieans,  is  the  Mississippi  river.  Along  the  widows.  Stone^s  hospital,  the  Franklin  in- 
liver  front  of  the  city  the  levee,  or  artificial  firmary,  and  the  U.  B.  naval  hospital  are  the 
embankment,  is  extended  by  a  continuous  se-  principal  other  establishments  for  the  care  of 
ries  of  wooden  wharfs  or  piers.  A  sort  of  es-  the  infirm.  Beside  many  other  charitable  in- 
planade  is  thus  formed,  several  miles  in  extent,  stitutions,  there  are  6  Roman  Catholic  orphan 
which  daring  the  busy  season  presents  a  scene  asylums,  one  of  which  has  a  country  house  at 
of  singnlar  variety  and  animation. — ^The  new  OarroUton  for  sick  and  delicate  children,  while 
custom  house  of  New  Orleans  is  one  of  the  another  is  also  an  industrid  school.  One  of 
largest  and  most  massive  structures  in  Amer-  the  most  interesting  of  the  benevolent  founda- 
ica.  It  was  begun  in  1848,  and  is  not  yet  tions  is  the  Hebrew  benevolent  association, 
completed.  The  estimated  cost  is  $8,500,-  which  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  late  Judah 
000,  a  large  proportion  of  which  has  already  Touro,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  Orleans. — 
been  spent.  It  is  of  granite,  built  in  the  form  The  public  school  system  of  New  Orleans  was 
of  a  trapezinm,  to  adapt  it  to  the  streets  which  inaugurated  in  1841,  and  has  been  conducted 
endoae  it;  the  dimensions  of  the  sides  being,  with  great  success.  The  schools  are  governed 
req)ectively  884,  810,  296,  and  251  feet,  fronts  by  a  separate  board  of  directors  and  superin- 
ing  Canal,  New  Levee,  Old  Levee,  and  Custom  tendent  for  each  of  the  4  districts ;  the  direct- 
House  streets.  The  height  of  the  main  build-  ors  being  elected  annually  by  the  city  councilj 
ing  is  to  be  85  feet  to  the  rooi^  and  180  feet  to  and  the  superintendents  by  the  directors  of 
the  summit  of  the  dome.  The  principal  room  each  district,  respectively.  In  connection  with 
is  116  feet  by  95  in  dimensions,  lighted  from  the  schools  of  the  1st  and  2d  districts  are  val- 
the  dome,  which  is  to  be  of  iron,  supported  by  uable  public  libraries ;  that  of  the  1st  district 
14  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble.  The  contains  more  than  11,000  volumes.  Both  of 
branch  mint  of  the  United  States,  situated  on  them  include  some  rare  and  valuable  works. 
Esplanade  street,  near  the  site  of  Fort  St.  Beside  these,  there  are  numerous  private 
Charles,  whidi  stood  at  the  eastern  angle  of  schools,  two  well  supported  and  flouridiing 
the  old  city,  is  of  brick,  stuccoed,  282  feet  by  medical  colleges,  a  Roman  Catholic  ecdesaasti- 
108,  witii  two  wings,  each  81  by  29  feet,  the  cal  seminary,  a  college  under  the  Jesuits,  a 
whole  being  8  stories  in  height.  The  archi-  convent  and  academy  of  Ursuline  nuns,  firee 
tecture  is  Ionic,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  schools  directed  by  members  of  several  reli- 
$182,000.  The  coinage,  during  the  year  ending  gious  orders,  male  and  female,  and  a  convent 
July  31,  1860,  amounted  to  $169,000  of  gold,  of  Redemptorists.  There  are  10  daily  news- 
and $1,438,000  ofsilver;  total,  $1,607,000,  being  papers;  1  conunerdal,  1  literary,  and  4  reli- 
a  considerable  reduction  from  the  operations  gious  weeklies;  2  medical  joumds;  and  ^^De 
of  previous  years.  New  Orleans  has  about  60  Bow^s  Review,"  a  monthly  commercial,  Indus* 
ehurchesaudplacesof  public  worship,  of  which  trial,  literary,  and  miscellaneous  repository. 
2  are  Baptist,  8  Episcopal,  8  Jewish,  4  Luther-  One  of  the  daily  Journals  is  exclusively  Qerman : 
an,  13  Methodist,  7  I^esbyterian,  20  Roman  one  of  the  religions  weeklies  is  French ;  and 
Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  &o.  Of  all  these  the  two  of  the  dailies  are  both  French  and  English, 
most  celebrated  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Louis,  a  The  other  journals  and  periodicals  are  printed 
.  noble  Gothic  edifice,  which  stands  on  the  site  in  English.  The  great  comparative  cost  of 
of  the  original  parish  church,  fronting  Jackson  printing  and  other  labor  operates  as  a  se- 
square,  formerly  the  Place  d^Armes.  The  pres-  vere  restriction  upon  periomcal  literature  in 
ent  building  was  erected  in  1850.  Its  facade  New  Orleans  and  the  South- West  generally, 
is  flanked  by  two  lofty  towers.  St.  Patrick's,  — ^The  principal  theatres  are  the  thedtre  d^Or* 
St.  Joseph's,  St.  Augnstine^s,  and  the  new  leans,  the  elegant  new  opera  house  opened  in 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Alphonsus,  are  1859,  and  the  St.  Charles  and  varieties  thea- 
an  fine  specimens  of  ecclenastioal  architecture,  tres.  Of  the  hotels,  the  St.  Louis,  whiclTex- 
8t.  Paul's  and  Christ  cdiurohes  (Episcopal),  the  tends  800  feet  on  St.  Louis  street,  firom  Chartres 
1st  Presbyterian,  the  IFnitariaD,  and  several  to  Royal,  with  a  depth  of  120  feet  on  each  of 
Ronum  CalJiolic  churches  beside  those  above  the  last  two  streets,  is  celebrated  for  its  msffni- 
mentioned,  are  all  worthy  of  note. — ^Foremost  ficent  rotunda,  the  ceilii^g  of  which  is  ricnly 
among  the  benevolent  institutions  is  the  charity  adorned  with  paintings.  The  St.  Charles  is  one 
hospital,  supported  partly  by  the  state,  partly  of  the  most  imposing  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
by  Uie  city,  and  purtly  by  various  endowmenta  was  destroyed  by  fiire  a  few  years  ago,  and  re< 
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bnilt  in  1852,  at  a  cost  of  about  $690,000.  The  street,  and  bj  no  means  the  most  attnidive 
St  James,  opened  in  1860,  and  the  city  hotel,  are  one  of  the  cit  j.  "  Greatmen,^'  ^*  Goodchildren,'* 
also  spacious  and  elegant  buildings.  Among  *^Frenchmen,"  "•  Oraps,"  te.,  are  specimens  of 
other  public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  not  ether  odd  and  apparently  whimsical  names. 
already  mentioned,  are  the  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  The  same  street  repeatedly  changes  not  only  its 
municipal  hall,  bank  of  Louisiana,  canal  bank,  direction,  but  its  designation.  Thus  Royal, 
U.  S.  marine  hospital  in  the  village  of  McDon-  one  of  the  original  streets  of  the  old  city,  be- 
ough  opposite  the  city,  and  the  U.  S.  military  comes  8t.  Charles  on  entering  the  Ist  district, 
barracli^  about  8  m.  below.  Some  of  the  and  still  higher  takes  the  pagan  and  poetical 
latest  and  most  cosUy  structures  are  the  vast  name  of  Nayades;  while  its  continuation  in  the 
cotton  presses.  The  Orleans  press  occupies  a  opposite  direction,  through  the  3d  district,  corn- 
space  of  682  by  808  feet,  most  of  which  is  memorates  the  marquis  Oasa  GsIto,  the  last  of 
covered  with  buildings.  It  has  storage  for  the  Spanish  governors.  In  like  manner  Bomv 
25,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  compresses  on  an  bon  becomes  Oarondelet  and  then  Apollo  in 
average  about  150,000  bales  per  annum.  The  one  direction,  and  declines  into  Bagatelle  in  the 
cost  of  the  ground  and  buUdings  was  $758,000.  other.  An  effort  has  been  recently  made  by 
The  Levee  press  cost  $500,000. — ^The  streets,  the  city  authorities  to  correct  many  of  these 
shops,  and  dwellings  of  New  Orleans  present  irregularities.  There  are  5  or  6  public  squares 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  style  and  construe-  in  !New  Orleans.  Jackson  square,  formeny  the 
tion.  The  limits  of  the  old  city,  as  it  existed  Place  d'Armes,  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
under  the  French  and  Spanish  governments,  of  the  city.'  It  is  tastefblly  adorned  with 
are  defined  by  Canal,  Rampart,  and  Esplanade  shrubbery  and  statuary,  prominent  amid  which, 
streets.  These  three  streets,  occupying  what  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  is  a  bronze  eques- 
was  formerly  the  line  of  the  defensive  works,  trian  statue  of  Gen.  Jackson,  by  Clark  Mills, 
are  nearly  200  feet  in  width,  with  a  sidewalk  Lafayette  square,  in  the  1st  district,  is  well 
and  carriage  way  on  each  side,  and  in  the  mid-  shaded,  and  affords  a  delightM  summer  prom- 
dle  an  unoccunied  space  (or  "  neutral  ground,"  enade.  The  present  Place  d^Armes  is  Circus 
as  it  is  callecl)  planted  with  a  double  row  of  place,  or  Congo  square,  so  called  from  the  tiBct 
trees.  Within  the  above  limits  the  streets  are  of  its  having  formerly  been  a  favorite  resort 
narrow,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  the  of  the  negroes  for  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
houses  compactly  built,  but  without  unirormity,  ments.  A  colossal  statue  of  Henry  Clay,  by 
and  the  whole  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  Hart,  was  inaugurated  April  12, 1860.  It  is 
European  city.  Many  of  the  dwellings  are  con-  of  gilt  bronze,  and  stands  on  the  '^  neutral 
structed  with  a  carriage  way  and  gate  opening  ground "  in  the  centre  of  Canal  street  The 
directly  from  the  street  to  an  interior  court-  markets  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  there  are  7, 
yard  enclosed  by  the  main  building.  Most  of  are  among  the  most  interesting  fields  for  ob- 
the  signs  over  the  shops  are  inscribed  in  French,  serving  the  peculiarities  of  Creole  life  and  hab- 
or  both  French  and  English.  This  portion  of  its.  The  ^^  Old  French  Market"  (as  it  is  pop- 
the  city,  with  the  old  faubourg  Tr6m6  in  its  ularly  known)  of  the  2d  district  is  the  most 
rear,  constitutes  the  2d  district  formerly  the  extensive  and  characteristic. — ^The  population 
1st  municipality.  Next  above,  extending  from  of  New*  Orleans  has  long  been  remarkable  for 
Canal  street  to  Felicity  road,  lies  the  1st  dis-  the  diversity  of  its  elements.  About  one  half 
trict,  formerly  the  faubourg  St.  Mary,  and  of  the  whites  are  of  foreign  birth,  and  among 
subsequently  the  2d  municipality ;  whUe  still  these  the  French  and  Spanish  are  predominant, 
beyond  is  the  4th  district,  prior  to  1852  the  ctitr  The  Irish  and  Germans  are  also  numerous, 
of  Lafayette.  In  these  two  districts  the  build-  The  English  and  Scotch  are  few  in  proportion, 
ings  are  more  modern,  and  most  of  the  streets  and  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  foreign  oom- 
are  wider,  though  very  irregular  in  their  di-  merce  as  merchants  or  fieustors.  Sir  Charles 
rections.  In  the  4th  district  many  of  the  Lyell  says,  describing  the  markets  of  New  Or^ 
dwellings  are  spacious  and  of  great  ele^mce,  leans:  ^^  When  passing  through  the  stalls  we 
with  ample  grounds  for  shrubbery,  &c.  Selow  were  surrounded  by  a  population  of  negroes, 
the  old  city  again  lies  the  8d  district,  formerly  mulattoes,  and  quadroons,  some  talking  French 
the  faubourg  Marigny,  and  afterward  the  8d  others  a  patois  of  Spanish  and  French,  others 
municipality,  which  is  the  residence  of  a  large  a  mixture  of  Frencn  and  English,  or  English 
portion  of  the  Creole  and  foreign  popdation.  translated  fi*om  French,  and  with  the  French 
The  nomenclature  of  the  streets  is  remarkable,  accent.  They  seemed  very  merry,  espedally 
French,  Spanish,  and  Anglo-American  ideas  tiiose  who  were  Jet-black.  Some  of  the  ere- 
and  personages  are  all  represented.  The  0  oles  also,  both  of  Frendi  and  Spanish  ex- 
Muses,  with  other  heathen  divinities,  g^ve  name  traction,  like  many  natives  of  the  south  of 
to  one  series,  while  in  other  quarters  are  found  Europe,  were  very  dark."  The  same  traveller 
St.  Charles,  St  Mary,  St.  Louis,  St.  Andrew,  describes  the  French  Creole  ladies  as  very 
St.  John  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  the  handsome,  usually  not  so  thin  as  are  the  gen- 
like, together  with  "Love,"  "Piety,"  "Reli-  erality  of  American  women,  and  as  dressing  in 
gious,"  "  Virtue,"  Ac.  The  Pontchartrain  rail-  Parisian  fashion,  "  their  luxuriant  hair  taste- 
road,  by  which  the  traveller  arrives  from  the  fully  arranged,  fastened  with  ornamental  pins, 
eastward,  runs  through  the  Elysian  fields— a  and  adorned  with  a  colored  ribbon  or  a  single 
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fower.'^ — There  are  alxmt  17  cemeteries  in  and  and  older  residents  were  to  a  great  extent  ex- 
aroimd  the  city.  The  soU  being  so  moist  and  empted,  most  of  the  mortality  occurring  among 
marahj  that  interment  beneath  the  surface  is  ob-  strangers  and  foreigners.  From  fear  of  epi- 
Jecdonable,  the  nsnal  mode  of  sepnltnre,  when-  demies  and  the  general  relaxation  of  business, 
ever  the  expense  can  be  incurred,  is  in  tombs  the  population  is  much  reduced  during  the 
above  ground.  Many  of  these  are  of  costly  and  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  Octo- 
elegant  construction.  The  walls  of  these  endo-  ber. — ^The  water  of  the  Mississippi  was  intro- 
snres  are  about  10  feet  in  thickness  and  12  in  duced  into  the  city  for  domestic  uses  in  1886. 
height,  and  are  completely  honeycombed  with  The  works  were  constructed  under  the  direc- 
arched  cells,  just  l^ge  enough  for  the  reception  tion  of  Albert  Stein,  at  a  cost  of  about  |400,- 
of  coffins  endwise.  The  month  of  the  cell,  when  000.  The  reservoir,  occupying  the  space  be- 
occupied,  is  hermeticaUy  dosed.  On  All  Saints  tween  Richaj*d,  Market,  St.  John  Baptist,  and 
day  (Nov.  1)  the  Roman  Catholic  cemeteries,  Religious  streets,  is  250  feet  square,  divided 
and  the  others  to  some  extent,  are  resorted  to  into  4  compartments,  and  surmounted,  at  the 
by  great  crowds  of  visitors,  as  it  is  then  custom-  intersection  of  the  partition  walls,  by  a  hand- 
ary  to  visit  the  tombs  of  deceased  relatives  some  pavilion.  Its  capacity  is  4,000,000  gal- 
and  friends,  and  adorn  them  with  wreaths,  bon-  Ions,  and  it  is  supplied  by  pumps  worked  by  a 
quets.  and  other  offerings.  New  Orleans,  dur-  steam  engine.  The  average  daily  delivery  in 
ing  tne  first  70  or  80  years  of  its  existence,  1859  was  about  6,000,000  gallons,  and  the 
eeems  to  have  been  regarded  as  eminently  number  of  buMings  supplied  about  8,000. 
healthful.  The  unacclimated  were  sublect  to  Most  of  the  dwellings  are  also  provided  wiUi 
slight  fevers,  which  were  rarely  fatal.  De  large  cisterns  for  rain  water.  The  streets  of 
Lozi^res,  a  French  traveller,  who  was  in  Loui-  New  Orleans  were  almost  entirely  unpaved  un- 
siana  from  1794  to  1798,  speaks  of  it  as  fol-  til  within  80  or  40  years  past.  The  nature  of 
lows:  ^*New  Orleans  is  an  enchanting  place  the  soil  rendering  it  very  difficult  to  keep  an 
of  abode.  The  air  there  breathed  is  so  wnole-  ordinary  pavement  in  repair,  the  authorities 
some,  the  earth  so  frnitftil,  the  location  so  de-  are  now  (1861^  engaged  in  paving  the  prin- 
li(ditfdl,  that  we  might  fancy  ourselves  in  the  cipal  streets  with  large  blocks  of  granite.  A 
midst  of  a  flower  gtfden.  It  is  on  the  banks  company  has  been  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
of  the  lOssissippi— ^ose  banks  so  favored  by  ^$1,000,000,  for  the  construction  of  a  network 
nature ;  and  its  pure  and  pleasant  waters  are  of  street  railroads,  and  a  portion  of  the  work 
said  to  possess  the  property  of  contributing  is  accomplished.  This  company  holds  the  ex- 
even  to  tlie  multiplication  of  the  human  race.^  elusive  privilege  for  25  years,  for  which  it  pays 
Such  was  the  general  tenor  of  the  descriptions  the  city  the  sum  of  $180,000.  Among  other 
given  of  it  during  the  18th  century.  Since  its  recent  improvements  is  a  police  and  fire-alarm 
transfer  to  the  American  government,  the  re-  telegraph,  by  means  of  which  instant  communi- 
peated  ravages  of  yellow  fever  have  given  it  a  cation  may  be  held  between  the  central  police 
very  diffira*ent  reputation.  It  appears,  never^  office  at  the  city  hall  and  every  part  of  the  city, 
thdess,  to  be  well  establidied  that,  apart  from  — ^The  dty  government  consists  of  a  mayor, 
yellow  fever,  the  healthfnlness  of  New  Orleans  board  of  aldermen,  and  board  of  assistant  al- 
ia not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  large  city,  and  dermen.  Each  district  has  its  own  recorder, 
that,  including  all  risks,  the  natives  and  thor-  who  holds  a  court  for  the  trial  of  offences 
oughly  acclimated  residents  compare  favorably  against  the  municipal  laws.  The  executive 
with  any  other  community  in  respect  of  health  police,  however,  is  under  the  immediate  con- 
and  longevity.  The  generally  received  state-  trol  of  the  mayor. — The  villages  of  Algiers, 
ment  is  that  yellow  fever  first  appeared  in  this  McDonough,  and  Gretna,  on  the  opposite  side 
dty  in  1769,  tiie  same  year  in  which  O'Reilly  of  the  Mississippi ;  Jefferson  City,  immediately 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  above  the  4th  district ;  Garrollton,  a  few  miles 
crown.  Dr.  Bennet  Dowler,  however,  who  beyond;  and  Milneburg  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
has  bestowed  much  research  upon  the  subject,  train,  at  the  end  of  the  Pontchartrain  railroad, 
betieves  that  its  first  appearance  was  in  1796.  are  dependendes  of  New  Orleans.  Algiers  has 
On  dther  supposition  its  occurrence  was  long  a  considerable  population,  extensive  docks  for 
subsequent  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels,  some 
other  cities  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  manufactories,  several  churches,  &c.  Gretna 
prevailed  with  some  severity  in  1799,  and  has  has  some  neat  and  tastefhl  dwellings.  The 
repeatedly  ravaged  the  city  during  the  present  ^  stock  landing^'  and  depot  of  cattle  for  the 
oentary.  Some  of  the  most  memorable  epi-  New  Orleans  market  is  in  Jefferson  City.  Dur^ 
demies  were  those  of  1819, '32, '29, '83, '86, '87,  ing  the  year  1869-'60  the  receipts  here  were 
'89,  '41,  '43,  '47,  '58,  and  '58.  In  1858,  out  of  24,095  western  cattle,  82,61 8  Texas  cattle,  8,066 
a  population  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  about  milch  cows,  26,659  '*  veal  cattle,"  80,922  hogs^ 
120,000,  the  whole  number  of  deaths  during  a  and  61,294  sheep. — ^The  trade  of  New  Orleans 
period  of  150  days — from  May  26  to  Oct.  22,  did  not  for  some  years  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
indusive^was  11,16^,  of  which  about  8,600  crease  of  population.  On  the  contrary,  from 
▼ere  attributed  to  yellow  fever.  The  greatest  1806  to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812-'16,  there 
aumber  of  deaths  in  -any  one  diay  was  288,  on  was  a  considerable  decline.  In  1802,  the  year 
-^ag.  22.    Even  in  tills  fintal  season  the  natives  previous  to  the  transfer  from  France,  the  ex- 
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porU  amounted  to  40,000  toni,  of  which  the 
principal  Articles  were  asfollowB:  S0,000  bar- 
rels of  flour,  8,000  barrels  of  salt  beef  and  pork, 
3,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  4,000  hogsheads  of 
fltigar,  94,000  balea  of  cotton,  and  800  casks  of 
molaaees.  The  trade  vith  the  interior  was 
carried  on  bj  about  500  6at  boato.  Kew  Or- 
leans is  now  the  second  dtj  in  America  in  the 
amonnt  and  value  of  its  exports,  the  greatest 
ootton  market  in  the  world,  and  far  bejond  all 
other  cities  in  the  number  of  steamboats  em- 
ployed in  its  trade.  The  following  table  ei- 
nibtts  the  aonual  value  of  exports  from  180S  to 
IBSO,  inclusive; 


to  1S8S,  inclDsiva,  the  arerage  Talne  of  Axporfa 

was  about  $14,000,000,  and  the  average  valoe 
of  imports  was  nearl)'  $7,000,000.  From  16&4 
to  1842  the  average  vidoea  of  exports  and  im- 
ports were,  respectivelj,  about  $33,000,000 
and  $12,&00,000.  From  1843  to  1&50  th« 
average  of  exports  rose  to  nearly  $40,000,000, 
while  that  of  imports  declined  to  $9,000,000. 
The  foUowing  is  a  statement  in  detail  for  the 
last  10  years,  the  annual  amonnt  t>eing  made 
np  for  the  13  months  ending  with  Jane  30  of 
each  year: 


«  of  trade  has  been  more  The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  south- 
steady.  From  1821  to  18S4,  Inclnsive,  the  aver-  em  and  western  produce  received  at  New  Or- 
age  annual  value  of  exports  was  about  $7,7fi0,-  leans  for  the  last  12  years,  ending  with  Aug.  81 
000;  of  imports,  about  $4,000,000.    From  182S  of  each  year; 
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The  next  table  exhibits  the  share  of  New  Or-  ceipts  and  exports  of  the  principal  articles  of 
leans  in  the  cotton  trade  of  the  coontry,  giving  produce  daring  the  year  ending  Ang.  81, 16G0 : 
the  receipts  and  exports,  and  also  the  whole 
crop  of  the  United  States,  in  bales,  for  2S  years ; 


To  which  may  be  added  the  following  statement 
of  various  artioles  reoeived,  chiefly  lor  dty  and 
plantation  use : 

Oita,  aiski MT,8n 

Hay,  wMtam,  b»l« 1M,1S0 

H»7,  northern  .nd  Mrtem,  btlM H.tW 

B>«gliig.Keiit(Kk7.  plana **.*!• 

BUr  oudko,  boiH l3lM 

Applw,  bMTeta M,fft 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  has  been  a  grsd-    B^ml^.toi.  k^A^* ^aJiSf 

nalincrease  in  the  average  weight  of  the  cot-    choMiJwiitoSlKM...:.",";";."".'.'.'";"."     5iw 
ton  bale  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above    JiUS     '**™fc '    •■*** 

table.  The  anneied  statomont  shows  the  re-  pSui^JTS^rtS^S^::. ■;:;;:;;:.■ ::;;;: :;::;;  *S5^ 
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TfaereceiptsatthecnstomhoQMofeashdutieeon  goes  on,  neverthelesSy  to  make  the  prediction 

imports  for  8  years,  each  ending  Jnne  SO,  were  as  wat  **•  this  wild  and  dreary  place,  still  almost 

follows:  1858,  $2,158,172;  1854,  $2,647,886;  entirely  coTcred  with  woods  and  reeds,  will,  one 

1865,  $2,181,001 ;  1856,  $8,548,841 :  1857,  $8,-  day  (and  perhaps  that  day  is  not  far  distant), 

695,420 ;  1858,  $2,084,554 ;  1859,  $2,108,062 ;  be  an  opulent  city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great 

1860,  $2,620,665.     The  principal  imports  in  and  ricn  colony."    The  population  at  this  time 

1869-^60  were :  West  India  sagar,  8,129  hogs-  consisted  of  abont  200  persons.— In  1728  Bien- 

besds,  16,914  boxes  and  barrels ;  Brazil  sugar,  ville  remoTcd  his  head-quarters  from  Mobile  to 

883  bags;    Cuba  molasses^  17,419  hogsheads  New  Orleans,  and  the  seat  of  gOTemment  was 

and  tierces,    5,604   barrels ;    Liverpool   salt,  permanently  transferred.    On  Sept.  11  of  the 

848,827  sacks ;  Bioily  salt,  ^.,  871,182  bushels ;  same  year  occurred  afrightftd  hurricane,  which 

Bio  coffee,  280,926  ba^;  Cuba  coffee,  4,615  destroyed  the  church,  hospital,  and  three  ships 

bags.     The  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  that  were  lying  in  the  river,  beside  doing  im> 

of  sea-going  vessels  has  varied  but  little  for  10  mense  damage  to  the  crops  in  the  a^acent 

years  past,  averaging  a  little  more  than  2,000  country.    In  1726  Bienville  was  superseded  by 

per  annmn ;  but  the  abrogate  tonnage  has  ad-  P6rier,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  wnose  admin- 

vanced  from  768,000  m  1850-'l  to  more  than  istration  was  the  construction  (1727)  of  a  stronff 

1,200,000  in  1859-^60,  showing  a  progressive  levee,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  in  front  oi 

increase  in  the  size  of  the  vessels  employed,  the  city,  which  had  previously  been  subjected 

For  the  year  ending  June  80,  1860,  the  en-  to  annual  overflows  from  the  river.    Smaller 

trances  were  2,052,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,212,-  levees  were  also  extended  for  about  15  m.  above 

029;  the  clearances  2,285,  with  a  tonnage  of  and  the  same  distance  below,  and  a  deep  ditch 

1,248,526.    Of  the  arrivals,  about  800  were  of  or  canal  was  dug  around  the  city.    About  the 

steamships.    The  arrivals  of  steamboats  for  the  same  time  arrived  a  colony  of  Jesuits  and  one  of 

jesr  ending  Aug.  81, 1860,  were  8,566 ;  of  flat  Ursuline  nuns,  sent  out  by  the  western  company 

boats,  881.   The  greatest  obstruction  totiie  com-  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 

meroe  of  New  (Cleans  arises  from  the  bars  ex-  colony.     Grants  of  land  and  other  property 

isting  at  the  months  of  the  Mississippi,  occa-  were  made  to  each  of  these  societies,  and  a 

fiioned  by  the  immense  amount  of  seounentary  building  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Ursu- 

matter  brought  down  and  deposited  by  the  lines,  which  was  occupied  by  them  from  1780 

river.    These  bars  vary  in  position  and  in  the  to  1824,  and  which  is  still  known  as  the  **  old 

depth  of  water  upon  them,  almost  every  freshet  Ursuline  convent,"  being  probably  the  oldest 

occasioning  some  change  in  these  respects.    Ya-  edifice  in  existence  in  Louisiana.    It  is  now 

rioDs  efforts  have  been  made,  at  great  expense,  occupied  as  a  residence  for  the  Boman  Catho- 

by  dredging  and  other  means,  to  deepen  the  lie  archbishop.    The  Ursulines  have  erected  a 

water  and  obtain  a  channel  of  sufiScient  depth,  spacious  and  handsome  building  2  or  8  m.  be- 

bat  thus  far  none  have  been  permanently  sue-  low  the  city,  devotins  themselves  chiefly  to 

ocssful. — ^The  banking  system  of  New  Orleans  female  education.     The   Jesuits   established 

is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  existence.    The  themselves  just  above  the  city,  in  what  is  now 

nomber  of  banks  is  11,  with  an  aggregate  capi-  the  1st  district,  where  they  continued  to  reside 

tal  of  $18,087,800.    The  dividends  paid  by  until  expelled  from  the  colony  in  1768.    The 

these  banks  during  the  year  ending  Aug.  81,  following  description  of  New  Orleans,  by  Le 

1860,  amounted  to  $1,991,180.    There  are  11  Page  du  Pratz,  probably  applies  to  a  period 

insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  capi-  some  10  or  12  years  subsequent  to  that  quoted 

tal  and  assets  amounting  to  $8,409,816.    The  above  from  Charlevoix :  '^  In  the  middle  of  the 

premiums  earned  by  these  companies  during  city,  facing  the  river,  is  the  Place  d'Armes. 

the  year  amounted  to  $4,984,470,  and  the  losses  Midway  of  the  rear  of  this  square  is  the  parish 

paid  to  $8,408,498. — ^The  first  settlement  was  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Louis,  where  officiate 

made  at  New  Orleans  in  1718,  under  the  direc-  the  reverend  father  Capuchins ;  their  residence 

tion  of  Bienville,  then  governor  of  the  French  is  on  the  left  of  the  church ;  on  the  right  are 

province  of  Louisiana,  who  had  become  con-  the  prison  and  ffuard  house.    The  two  sides 

vinced  of  the  propriety  of  removing  the  chief  of  the  square  (^^)  &re  occupied  by  two  sets 

seat  of  the  colony  from  Mobile  to  the  more  of  barracks.    The  square  is  entirely  open  on 

productive  region  lying  on   the   Mississippi,  the  side  next  the  river.    All  the  streets  are 

Charlevoix,  who  visited  it  in  1722,  speaks  of  it  regularly  laid  out  in  length  and  width;  they 

eren  then  as  *^  this  famous  town  which  has  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.    These  streets 

been  named  New  Orleans.^'    He  expresses  his  divide  the  city  into  66  squares  (i*^),  11  in 

^Bq^intment»  however,  on  finding  it  really  length  along  the  river,  and  6  in  depth.    These 

to  consist  only  of  '*a  hundred  cabins,  disposed  squares  measure  50  toises  (about  820  feet)  each 

Tith  little  regularity;  a  large  wooden  ware-  way,  and  are  each  divided  into  12  lots.*^   Bien- 

boQse;  two  or  three  dwellings  that  would  be  ville  was  reappointed  governor  of  the  colony 

^ornament  to  a  French  village;  and  the  half  in  1738,  and  continued  in  office  until  1741. 

<)f  a  Sony  storehouse,  which  they  were  pleased  He  was  followed,  in  succession,  by  Yaudreuil, 

to  lend  to  the  Lord^  but  of  which  He  had  Eerl^rec,  D^Abbadie,  and  Aubry.    During  this 

"ttrcel  J  taken  possession  when  it  was  proposed  period  of  French  occupation  the  progress  of 

to  tun  Him  out  to  lodge  under  a  tenf    He  New  Orleans  appears  to  have  been  steady, 
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thongli  rery  gradual.    In  1746  the  popalation  cipalities  are  now,  respectiyely,  the  dd,  1st, 

was  estimated  at  about  800  white  inhabitants,  and  8d  districts,  while  the  former  city  of  La- 

exclnsive  of  women,  children,  and  200  soldiers,  fayette  constitutes  the  4th  district, 
beside  800  negroes.    Li  1768  the  city  of  New        NEW  PHILIPPINES.    See  Oabolihe  Isl- 

Orleans,  with  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  Louisi-  axds.  

ana,  was  ceded  to  Spain.    Snch,  however,  was        NEW  PROYIDENCXE:,  one  of  the  Bahama 
the  aversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  transfer,  islands,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the  group,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  6  years  afterward  that  the  containing  Nassau,  the  seat  of  government; 
Spanish  government  actually  obtained  posses-  pop.  in  1851,  8,885.    It  is  17  m.  long  from  E. 
sion.    At  this  time  the  whole  population  was  to  W.,  and  7  m.  broad.    It  was  colonized  by 
8,190,  of  whom  1,808  were  free  whites,  81  free  the  English  in  1629,  and  twice  taken  from  them 
blacks,  68  of  mixed  blood,  1,225  negro  slaves,  by  the  Spaniards,  but  finally  restored  at  the 
and  60  domesticated  Indians.   The  whole  num-  peace  of  1788.    It  is  more  hilly  than  most  of 
ber  of  houses  was  468.    The  city  and  colony  the  other  islands  of  the  group,  has  some  fertile 
declined  somewhat  during  the  brief  and  rigors  land,  and  produces  good  fruits, 
ous  administration  of  O'Reilly,  the  first  Span-        NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  a  British  colony  oo- 
ish  governor,  many  of  the  best  inhabitants  cupying  the  S.  E.  part  of  Australia,  stretching 
removing  to  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  along  the  S.  Pacific  ocean  from  Cape  Howe  to 
but  revived  under  the  government  of  a  se-  thevidnityof  the  Solitary  islands,  bounded  N. 
ries  of  moderate  and  judicious  successors.     In  by  the  colony  of  Queensland,  E.  by  the  Pacific, 
1785  a  census  taken  by  order  of  Gov.  Galvez  S.  bythecolonyof  Victoria,  and  W.  by  the  inte- 
exhibited  a  population  of  4,980  souls.     On  rior  territory  of  the  colony  of  South  Australia. 
March  21,  1788,  a  terrible  conflagration  occur-  It  extends  between  lat.  80**  and  87°  80'  S.,  and 
red,  by  whidi  900  houses  were  destroyed,  with  long.  141°  and  158°  E.,  or  about  750  m.  E.  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  property  of  every  descrip-  W.  and  500  N.  and  S. ;  area,  nearly  800,000  sq. 
tion.    Provisions  became  very  scarce,  and  the  m. ;  pop.  on  Jan.  1, 1858, 805,487  (171,678  males 
inhabitants  were  threatened  with  famine.  Nev-  and  183,814  females),  aooording  to  the  ofifioial 
ertheless  the  population,  according  to  a  census  statement,  but  actually  estimated  at  826,000; 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  amounted  and  amounting  in  1860,  at  the  average  annual 
to  5,888.    The  administration  of  the  baron  de  rate  of  increase  of  15  per  cent,  to  nearly 
Oarondelet  (1792-^'0  was  marked  by  various  450,000.    The  colony  of  Qneenslajid,  extend- 
improvements,  among  which  were  the  lighting  ing  from  lat.  26°  to  80°  S.,  was  formerly  the 
of  fJie  streets,  the  organization  of  fire  compa-  Moreton  Bay  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
nies,  and  the  opening  of  the  canal  Oaronde-  was  separated  from  the  latter  colony  in  June, 
let.    He  also  erected  new  fortifications  around  1859 ;   but  as  this  separation  is  scarcely  yet 
the  city,  and  organized  a  militia  force  of  about  completed,  we  shall  treat  the  two  under  the 
700  men.    During  his  administration  (in  1794)  name  of  the  parent  colony.    This  immense 
the  first  newspaper,  the  Moniteur^  was  issued,  territory,  comprising  altogeUier  about  500,000 
A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  trade  of  New  sq.  m.,  is  divided  into  68  counties  and  several 
Orleans  in  1795  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  be-  squatting  districts.    The  counties  lie  along  the 
tween  Spain  and  the  United  States.    At  the  vmole  length  of  coast,  extending  for  abont  180 
time  of  the  transfer  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  m.  into  the  interior ;  and  the  country  which 
States,  in  1808,  the  population  of  the  city  was  they  occupy  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  and 
about  8,000.    Its  limits  at  that  time  comprised  explored,  and  more  or  less  occupied  by  settlers, 
only  a  portion  of  what  is  now  the  2d  district.  Beside  Sydney,  the  capital,  there  are  sereral 
It  was  bounded  by  Oanal,  Rampart,  and  Es-  towns   of    considerable   importance   on    the 
planade  streets,  and  the  river,  forming  nearly  coajst  and  in  the  interior,  the  chief  of  which 
a  rectangle,  defended  by  4  strong  forts,  one  at  are  E.  and  W.  Maitland,  Liverpool,  Bathurst, 
each  corner.    The  faubourgs  (or  suburbs)  St.  Ooulbum,  Windsor,  Newcastle,  Yass,  Penrith, 
Mary,  Marigny,  Tr^m6,  &c.,  now  comprising  Woolongong,  and  Paramatta. — ^The  coast  line 
some  of  the  most  wealthy  and  populous  por-  presents  in  general  bold  perpendicular  difiSi  of 
tions  o(  the  modem  city,  were  then  little  more  sandstone,   occasionally   interrupted   by  low 
than  wild  meadows  and  marshes.    The  most  sandy  beaches,  some  of  which  stretch  a  con- 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  New  Orleans,  siderable  distance  inland,  and  appear  to  have 
since  its  transfer  to  the  United  States,  is  the  been  covered  by  the  sea  at  no  very  remote 
battle  on  Jan.  8,  1815,  for  an  account  of  which  period.    There  are  numerous  bays  and  indenta- 
see  Jaoeson,  Andbsw.    Gas  was  first  employed  tions  along  the  shore,  some  of  which  form  ex- 
for  lighting  the  streets  in  1884,  through  the  cellent  harbors.    Hervey  bay  is  a  very  ezt>en- 
enterprise  of  James  H.  Caldwell,  Esq.    lu  1886  sive  sheet  of  water  at  the  N.  boundary,  and 
the  city  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legisla-  next  to  it  in  extent  is  Moreton  bay,  formed  be- 
ture  into  three  municipalities,  each  with  a  tween  the  mainland  and  Moreton  and  Strad- 
separate  government;  but  in  1852  these  muni-  broke  islands,  the  two  largest  of  the  colony. 
oipalities  were  consolidated,  and  the  limits  of  Proceeding  to  the  S.  from  this  point  there  is 
the  corporation  were  extended  to  include  the  no  important  opening  for  800  m. ;  but  beginning 
town  of  Lafayette,  lying  in  the  a^acent  parish  at  Port  Stephens  there  is  a  succession  of  har- 
of  the  same  name.    TThe  1st,  2d,  and  8d  muni-  bors,  some  of  them  already  forming  oonsiderable 
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eomnardal  emporiimis.    The  most  importint  extends  over  December,  Jannaiy,  and  Febra- 
of  these  are  ^ort  Hunter,  Port  Maoqnarie,  arj ;  and  the  mean  heat  daring  these  8  months 
Broken  bay,  Port  Jackson,  Botany  bay,  Port  is  about  SO""  at  noon.    This  heat,  however,  is 
Hacking,  Sussex  haven,  and  Jarvis  and  Two-  tempered  by  the  sea  breeze,  which  begins  to 
fold  bays. — ^A  mountain   range,  varying   in  blow  regularly  along  the  coast  about  9  in  the 
height  from  8,000  to  6,000  feet,  extends  from  morning,  and  continues   till  evening.     The 
K  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  the  whole  colony  is  sulgect  to  hot  winds,  which 
distance  of  from  80  to  50  m.  inland,  and  is  are  liable  to  happen  8  or  4  times  during  the 
called  the  Liverpool  range  in  the  N.,  in  the  summer,  and  wnidi  blow  from  the  1^.  W., 
centre  the  Blue  mountains,  and  at  the  S.  the  raising  the  thermometer  to  126°  when  exposed 
Australian  Alps.     The   space   between   the  to  their  influence.    These  winds  seldom  last 
mountains  and  the  sea  has   an   undulating  longer  than  a  few  hours,  and  are  succeeded  by 
wooded  surface,  broken  here  and  there  by  spurs  a  very  heavy  squall  from  the  S.,  generally  ao- 
and  ramifications  from  the  mountain  range,  and  eompanied  by  thunder  and  rain,  cooling  the 
in  some  places  covered  with  dense  brushwood,  atmosphere  immediately.    At  Sydney  the  aver- 
The  ground  to  the  W.,  instead  of  descending  age  annual  temperature  is  64° ;  that  of  sprinff 
rapidly,  continues  rugged  and  mountainous  for  being  65°,  of  summer  72°,  of  autumn  66°,  and 
a  considerable  width,  and  at  last  assumes  the  of  winter  55°  ;  ahowing  on  annual  average 
form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  a  great  part  of  range  of  the  thermometer  of  17°.    The  tem- 
which  remains  unexplored.    Several  considera-  perature  of  the  country  above  the  mountains, 
ble  rivers  rise  on  the  W.  side  of  the  moimtains  nowever,  is  much  lower,  and  at  some  places 
and  flow  westward ;  but  as  they  have  only  the  snow  falls  in  winter.    The  annual  fall  of  rain 
first  part  of  their  course  in  New  South  Wales,  is  52  inches  at  Port  Jackson,  and  62  at  Port 
they  do  not  properly  belong  to  it.    The  more  Macquarie.    Droughts  are  frequent.    The  cU- 
important  of  these  rivers  are  the  Murrum-  mate  is,  however,  both  healthful  and  agreeable, 
bi^ee,  Lachlan,  Bogan,  Macquarie,  and  Peel,  and  its  influence  is  highly  beneficial  in  con- 
The  rivers  on  the  £.  of  the  mountain  range  sumptive  diseases. — ^For  5  or  6  m.  from  the  sea 
are  mostly  small,  and  many  of  them  are  dry  coast  the  country  is  in  general  barren,  the  soil 
during  part  of  the  year.    The  chief  are  the  being  mostly  composed  of  drift  sand  covered 
Hunter,  Hawkesbury,  George,  Shoalhaven,  and  with  a  stunted  vegetation.  Some  rich  and  fertile 
Cljde.    In  the  N.  are  the  Hastings  and  Glar-  districts,  however,  occur  at  intervals.    Further 
ence. — ^The  prevailing  rock  on  the  E.  side  of  inland  well  wooded  and  fertile  valleys  lie  be- 
the  mountains  is  sandstone,  and  on  the  W,  tween  the  hills,  but  the  land  on  the  £.  side  of 
granite.    Much  of  the  sandstone  belongs  to  the  the  Blue  mountains  is  as  a  general  rule  much 
carboniferous  system,  and  there  are  several  inferior  in  quality,  both  for  agriculture  and  pas- 
workable  seams  of  good  coal.    The  Newcastle  ture,  to  that  on  the  W.     Above  the  range  it 
field  on  the  Hunter  river  is  excellent  in  quality,  consists  of  a  dry  black  soil,  covered  wittk  open 
and  contains  5  seams,  2  of  5  feet  and  8  of  8  feet  forests  and  luxuriant  herbage.    Wheat,  barley, 
in  thickness.    This  field  is  worked  extensively,  oats,  rye,  various  grasses,  maize,  tobacco,  and 
and  ^e  produce,  after  supplying  colonial  de-  small  quantities  of  cotton,  are  all  profitably  cul- 
mands,  is  shipped  to  India,  China,  and  Califor-  tivated  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  colony ;  and  po- 
nia  to  supply  steamers.    Several  other  fields  tatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  peas, 
are  known,  and  one  is  worked  at  Woolongong.  beans,  cauliflowers,  lettuces,  cucumbers,  pump- 
Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  places,  and  some  of  kins,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  plantains  thrive 
it  has  been  smelted  by  a  company  formed  for  remarkably  well.  At  Sydney  the  market  is  sup- 
the  purpose.    Rich  copper  ore  is  abundant  in  plied  with  green  peas  all  the  year  round ;  very 
and  around  Wellington  district.    Fine  pebbles  few  vegetables  degenerate,  and  many  are  more 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  Hunter  river,  that  it  is  productive  than  elsewhere.   Peaches,  apricots, 
supposed  in  some  part  of  its  course  to  flow  over  nectarines,  loquats,  oranges,  pears,  plums,  figs, 
rocks  of  jas^r,  agate,  opal,  and  chalcedony,  pomegranates,  raspberries^  strawberries,  mul- 
AU  ^ese,  however,  were  regarded  as  oompara-  berries,  and  melons  attain  great  perfection, 
tively  unimportant  after  the  discovery  of  rich  de-  The  N.  districts  produce  pineapples,  bananas, 
posits  of  gold  in  May,  1851.   Gold  has  since  been  guavas,   lemons,  citrons,  and  various  other 
found  in  numerous  places  throughout  the  colo-  topical  fruits,  while  W.  and  S.  of  Sydney  the 
ny,  and  in  the  territories  both  N.  and  S.  of  it.  apple,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  cherry  are 
!Near  the  frontiers  of  Victoria,  particularly  in  found  to  grow  well.    More  than  1,000  acres  are 
the  counties  of  WeUesley  and  Wallace,  it  oc-  planted  with  the  vine,  and  the  grapes  are  of 
curs  in  several  localities ;  and  N.  of  these  it  is  the  finest  quality.   About  50,000  sq.  m.  of  pas- 
met  with  in  more  than  9  other  counties,  and  is  ture  land  is  occupied  by  fiocks  and  herds.    In 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Macquarie  and  Meroo  1855  there  were  157, 159  horses,  1,856,408  horn- 
rivers.    There  are  considerable  deposits  about  ed  cattle,  68,091  swine,  and  8,608,499  sheep ; 
the  Peel  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  upon  the  and  a  recent  estimate  based  upon  official^  re- 
FHzro J  river  somewhat  beyond  the  N.  frontier,  turns  of  the  ratio  of  increase  of  the  latter  since 
Australia  being  in  the  S.  hemisphere,  the  seasons  then,  makes  the  number  of  sheep  within  the 
are  the  reverse  of  ours ;  December  is  there  mid-  territory  in  1860  considerably  over  10,000,000. 
snnimer,  and  June  the  depth  of  winter.  Summer  The  climate  is  particularly  well  suited  to  all 
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these  animals.  Horses  are  exported  in  large  the  soil  of  New  Bonth  Wales  is  very  fertile; 
numbers  to  India,  both  for  private  nse  and  to  but  the  cuMvation  is  slovenly,  and  it  is  only 
gapply  the  cavalry  and  artillery ;  horned  cattle  lately  that  machines  have  been  introduced  cal- 
grow  to  an  immense  size ;  and  the  wool  of  the  culated  to  economize  labor  and  increase  the 
sheep  is  of  very  superior  quality.  Asses,  mules,  amount  of  production.  At  present  the  principal 
and  goats  are  seldom  seen.  The  camel  has  attention  of  the  colonists  is  turned  to  the  pro- 
been  introduced  for  exploring  purposes,  but  duce  of  the  pasture  lands,  chiefly  in  the  form 
has  not  thriven.  About  800  head  of  llamas,  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow.  In  1857, 17,044,201 
alpacas,  and  vicullas  have  lately  been  intro-  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported.  Wines  of  very 
duoed.  They  were  procured  with  great  diffi-  superior  quality  are  made,  resembling  Sauteme, 
culty,  and  exported  from  Peru  notwithstanding  Barsac,  hock,  claret,  &c. ;  and  the  culture  of 
the  rigid  prohibitions  of  the  government  of  the  grape  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most 
that  country.  High  expectations  are  formed  important  interests  of  the  colony.  The  chief 
of  these  animals,  which  it  is  thought  will  exert  manufactures  are  leather,  and  a  kind  of  wool- 
great  influence  on  the  wool  trade  of  Australia,  len  cloth  called  ^^  colonic  tweed,'*  which  is 
as  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca  weighs  from  10  to  exceedingly  durable  and  in  high  favor  among 
12  lbs.,  while  the  colonial  sheep  yields  an  av-  the  settlers.  Sugar  refining  is  carried  on  to  a 
erage  of  about  2  lbs.  The  mountains  of  New  considerable  extent  at  Sydney;  and  there  are 
England,  between  Sydney  and  Moreton  bay,  extensive  distilleries,  breweries,  various  sorts 
are  said  to  have  a  climate  similar  to  the  Amer-  of  mills,  founderies,  tallow  boUmg  establish- 
ioan  Cordilleras,  where  the  family  of  the  11a-  ments,  and  docks,  in  different  places  through- 
mas  are  found.  Domestic  fowl  of  every  de-  out  the  colony.  The  people  are,  however,  de- 
scription, and  some  that  are  delicate  elsewhere,  pendent  upon  older  countries  for  clothing,  the 
thrive  remarkably  well,  and  are  reared  at  small  articles  of  domestic  use  and  ornament,  and 
expense.  Msh  are  abundant  on  the  coasts ;  those  luxuries  which  can  only  be  produced  to 
and  there  is  a  kind  of  fresh  water  codfish  in  advantage  where  labor  is  abundant  and  cheap. — 
the  Murray  river  which  weighs  sometimes  as  The  imports  in  1857  were  valued  at  £6,729,408, 
much  as  70  lbs.  Oysters  are  plentiful,  and  ofwhioh£6,611,007were  from  the  United  King- 
turtle  are  procured  from  the  waters  of  the  N.  dom  and  the  British  colonies,  and  the  rest  from 
part  of  the  colony. — ^According  to  the  census  of  various  countries,  including  articles  amount- 
1856,  barely  a  third  of  the  population  of  New  ing  to  about  £800,000  from  the  United  States, 
South  Wales  was  born  in  Australia ;  about  75,-  consisting  of  tobacco,  timber  and  pine  planks, 
000  were  supplied  by  England  and  Wales,  60,000  furniture,  agricultural  implements,  clocks,  tubs, 
by  Ireland,  16,000  by  Scotland,  5,000  by  Ger-  pails  and  brooms,  steam  machinery,  hardware, 
many,  and  2,000  by  China.  The  population  now  books,  daguerreotype  plates,  and  breadstuffs. 
(I860)  includes  a  large  portion  of  Chinese,  many  The  exports  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £4,- 
Americans,  and  some  of  almost  all  European  011,952  (about  £600,000  more  than  in  1856),  of 
nationalities.  In  appearance  and  character  the  which  £8,676,418  were  to  the  United  Eingdom 
native-born  part  of  the  community  is  said  to  bear  and  British  colonies,  including  wool  to  the  value 
a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  of  £1,275,067;  tallow,  £82,184;  skins,  £112,- 
descent  in  the  United  States.  Since  the  first  es-  803 ;  and  gold  dust,£187,249.  Beside  these  chief 
tablishment  of  the  colony  in  1787,  the  total  num-  items  of  export,  there  were  gums,  bark,  copper 
her  of  convicts  sent  into  it  from  Great  Britain  ore,  timber,  and  a  large  number  of  minor  ar- 
up  to  1840,  when  the  importation  ceased,  was  tides  of  raw  produce.  The  remarkable  differ- 
54,888.  In  1848  the  whole  population  of  both  ence  that  appears  between  the  amount  of  im- 
New  Soutii  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  (Victoria)  ports  and  exports  is  occasioned  by  the  quan- 
was  165,541.  At  present  probably  the  number  tity  of  gold  which  is  coined  at  the  Australian 
of  convicts  remaining  is  less  than  14,000,  while  mint  at  Sydney,  and  which  leaves  New  South 
the  population  of  New  South  Wales  and  Yicto-  Wales  for  circulation  in  the  neighboring  colo- 
ria,  taken  together,  is  not  much  short  of  1,000,-  nies,  and  as  a  remittance  to  other  parts  of  the 
000 ;  or  in  other  words,  the  number  of  actual  world,  without  appearing  among  the  exports^ 
convicts  is  only  about  1  in  70  of  the  population,  and  by  the  large  numbers  of  horses,  homed 
The  descendants  of  felons,  however,  are  much  cattie,  and  sheep  driven  across  the  frontier 
more  numerous ;  but  education  has  been  of  late  to  find  a  market  in  Victoria.  Gold  in  its 
years  much  attended  to,  and  many  whose  pro-  natural  state  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  2«.  6^. 
genitors  came  to  New  South  Wales  as  prisoners  an  ounce  upon  leaving  the  colony,  and  so  ap- 
are  intelligent  and  estimable  members  of  the  pears  in  the  custom  nouse  returns ;  but  the 
community.  Some  of  the  emancipists,  and  sev-  coined  gold,  having  already  paid  this  tax  in  the 
ersl  of  their  descendants,  are  among  the  most  shape  of  mint  charges,  is  allowed  to  pass  nn- 
wealthy  people  in  the  colony;  but  the  former  noticed.  Some  of  the  imports  from  the  neigh- 
are  never,  and  the  latter  but  rarely,  admitted  boring  colonies,  the  whole  produce  of  the  whale 
into  the  better  class  of  society.  The  gold  fields,  fisheries,  and  the  greater  part  of  what  is  re- 
however,  now  attract  such  an  influx  of  settlers  oeived  from  the  South  sea,  are  merely  trans- 
that  these  caste  distinctions  must  soon  dis-  shipped  in  the  ports  of  New  South  Wdes  while 
appear,  by  the  convict  element  being  entire-  in  trcmdtu  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  Li 
ly  absorbed  in  the  fi«e  population. — ^Mnch  of  1857, 1,100  vessels  of  851,418  tons  entered  the 
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port  of  Sydney,  and  1,204  of  877,147  tone  general  and  attorney-general,  and  the  minister 
oleared.  Of  these  arrivals  and  departures,  near-  of  lands  and  public  works.  These  ministers 
}j  }  were  under  the  British  flag.  In  1868,  78  are  all  required  to  possess  seats  in  the  house  of 
American  vessels  arrived  with  goods  valued  at  assembly,  and  retain  their  offices  only  so  long  as 
$7,922,866,  nearly  $2,000,000  of  which  came  they  can  secure  a  minority  in  this  branch  of  the 
from  the  United  States,  in  the  proportion  of  }  legislature.  The  qualifications  required  for  a 
from  the  Atlantic  side,  and  |  from  the  Pacific,  voter  are  that  he  should  be  a  householder,  or 
The  value  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  if  living  in  lodgings  that  he  shall  be  earning 
daring  the  same  period  was  about  $48,000. — ^A  wages  at  the  rate  of  £100  a  year,  and  that  he 
railway  was  projected  in  1846  to  connect  Syd-  should  have  resided  6  months  in  the  colony, 
nej  with  the  coital  of  the  neighboring  colony  All  voters  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
of  Victoria.  The  line  has  been  opened  for  house  of  assembly,  composed  of  64  members, 
traffic  as  far  as  Liverpool,  and  for  the  j)resent  makes  laws  within  the  colony  (which  provision- 
it  is  only  intended  to  carry  it  to  Goulbum,  126  ally  extend  as  far  N.  as  Cape  York)  not  repug- 
m.  from  Sydney.  Another  railway  has  been  nimt  to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  it  regulates  the 
opened  connecting  the  chief  towns  in  the  valley  whole  of  the  revenue,  and  makes  all  appropria^ 
of  the  Hunter  with  the  port  of  Newcastle  at  tions  for  the  public  service.  Measures  passed  by 
the  mouth  of  that  river.  There  are  several  it  do  not  become  law  till  they  have  been  approv- 
good  roads  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the  mails  ed  by  the  legislative  council  and  the  governor, 
are  carried  over  1,028,266  m.,  though  often  over  who  has  power  to  dissolve  the  house  at  j^leasure. 
mere  pathways,  throughout  the  colony.  There  The  revenue  of  New  South  Wales  is  derived 
are  166  post  offices,  and  the  number  of  letters  f^om  import  duties  and  miscellaneous  taxes, 
that  passed  through  the  general  post  office  at  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  publio 
Sjdney  in  1866  was  2,114,179,  and  of  news-  lands  and  licenses  to  depasture.  The  revenue 
papers  2,100,089 ;  the  postal  income  was  £24,-  in  1868  was  £1,422,466,  an  increase  of  £218,788 
902,  and  the  expenditure  £60,091.  In  1866,  over  1867,and  £821,301  over  1866,  and  includ- 
127,952  acres  of  public  land  were  sold  at  an  ing  £240,688  from  land  sales,  £160,989  from 
aTerage  of  about  £2  an  acre.  This  land  was  other  branches  ofthe  land  revenue,  and  £48,107 
dirid^  into  6,910  lots,  of  which  8,462  were  from  the  tax  on  gold.  The  expenditures  of 
town  allotments,  1,114  suburban,  1,244  country,  the  mother  country  for  the  colony  in  1867  were 
and  90  roecial  country.  The  present  minimum  £69,646.  Steam  communication  is  maintained 
price  is  fixed  at  £1  per  acre.  The  effect  of  the  with  England  tia  Melbourne,  Kauritius,  and 
present  system  is  almost  virtually  to  prevent  the  Red  sea,  once  a  month ;  and  the  legislative 
laboring  men  and  small  capitalists  from  becom-  assembly  of  the  colony  has  appropriated  £60,- 
ing  land  owners ;  but  the  growing  dissatisfao-  000  a  year  as  a  subsidy  to  be  paid  for  a  like 
lion  with  it  must  soon  cause  its  abrogation. —  service  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama. — ^For  infor- 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  possesses  an  mation  concerning  the  aborigines,  the  native 
excellent  observatory,  a  university  at  Sydney,  a  animals,  botany,  geology,  and  history  of  New 
Boman  Catholic  college,  and  numerous  schools;  South  Wales,  see  Austbaua. 
a  branch  ofthe  London  mint,  which  issues  Aus-  l^W  STYLE.  See  Calendab. 
tralian  gold  coin  current  in  all  the  neighboring  NEW  TESTAMENT.  See  Biblb. 
colonies,  and  in  Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  Honff  ITEW  YEAR'S  DAY,  the  first  day  of  the 
Eong ;  floral  and  horticultural  and  i^iculturid  year,  for  many  ages  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
societies ;  a  botanical  garden  containing  most  world  celebrated  as  a  religious  and  social  fes- 
plants  known  in  both  tropical  and  temperate  tival.  With  the  post-bibUcal  Jews  the  new 
regions ;  hospitals  and  asylums,  both  benevo-  year  commenced  and  still  commences  with 
lent  and  lunatic ;  and  many  public  buildings,  the  autunmal  month  Tisri,  the  first  day  being 
and  works  of  great  extent  constructed  chiefly  celebrated  by  them  with  considerable  cere- 
by  convict  labor.  The  public  press  includes  mony.  The  Romans  made  an  especial  holiday 
two  daily  newspapers  and  several  other  periodi-  of  it,  offering  sacrifices  to  Janus,  whose  prin* 
cals  published  at  Sydney,  and  newspapers  at  oipal  festival  occurred  on  this  day,  and  tak- 
lCaitland,Bathurst,  Goulbum,  and  other  places,  ing  care  that  all  they  thought,  said,  and  did 
Sydney  is  the  seat  of  the  Australian  metropoli-  should  be  pure  and  favorable,  sinoe  every  thing 
tan  bishop.  A  new  see  was  created  in  1869  at  was  ominous  for  the  occurrences  of  the  whole 
Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland,  on  occasion  of  year.  They  appeared  in  the  streets  in  festive 
the  separation  of  that  colony  from  New  South  garments,  exchanged  kindly  salutations,  and 
Wales.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor  gave  to  each  other  presents  called  itrencB^  con- 
appointed  by  the  crown,  an  executive  council  sisting  of  gilt  dates,  figs,  honey  cakes,  and  cop* 
chosen  by  the  governor,  and  two  houses  of  legis-  per  coins  having  on  one  side  the  double  head 
lature,  one  nominated  by  the  governor  and  of  Janus  and  on  the  other  a  ship.  This  custom 
called  the  legislative  council,  and  the  other  of  bestowing  presents  was  made  by  some  of  the 
elected  by  the  people  and  called  the  legislative  emperors  an  important  source  of  their  personal 
aasembly.  No  allowance  is  paid  to  any  of  these  revenue,  until  modified  by  a  decree  of  the  em- 
members,  except  to  those  of  the  ministry  or  peror  Claudius.  The  early  Christian  emperors 
executive  council,  which  is  composed  of  the  however  continued  to  receive  them,  notwith- 
oobnial  secretary,  the  treasurer,  we  solicitor-  standing  they  were  condemned  by  the  eccled- 
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astioal  ooimcils  on  aooount  of  the  pagaa  oero-  thereo.  a  oompoeition  in  money,  whence  the 
monies  at  their  presentation.   Prynne  in  his  terms  "dove money" and  "pin money."  Brand 
"  Histrio-Mastix,"  referring  to  the  hostility  of  in  his  "Popular  Antiquities"  enumerates  many 
the   early  church   to  any  imitation   among  ceremonies  and  superstitious  practices  ohserved 
Christians  of  the  Koman  saturnalia,  says :  by  the  English  and  Scottish  peasantry  on  the 
"  The  whole  OathoHcke  chnrch  appointed  a  first  day  of  the  year,  which,  together  with  the 
solemn  publike  faste  upon  this  our  new  yeare's  once  almost  umversal  bestowal  of  gifts,  have 
day,  to  bewail  those  heathenish  enterludes,  very  much  declined.    In  England  the  ring- 
sports,  and  lewd  idolatrous  practices,  which  ing  in  the  new  year  from  the  belfries  of 
had  been  used  on  it;  prohibiting  all  Christiuis,  churches  is  now  the  only  open  demonstration 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  from  observing  of  joy  at  the  recurrence  of  the  anniversary.   In 
the  calends  or  first  of  January  (which  wee  Germany  many  ceremonies  derived  from  old 
now  call  new  yeare's  day)  as  holy,  and  from  superstitions  are  in  vogue ;   but  throughout 
sending  abroad  new  yeare^s  gifts  upon  it  (a  continental  Europe,  although  the  day  is  a  uni- 
custome  now  too  frequent),  it  being  a  mete  versalholiday,  congratulatory  wishes  have  been 
relique  of  paganisme  and  idolatry,  derived  from  generally  substituted  for  the  more  substantial 
the  heathen  Komans^  feast  of  two-faced  Janus,  expressions  of  esteem  formerly  interchanged  by 
and  a  practice  so  execrable  unte  Christians,  friends.    In  Paris  and  other  large  cities  almost 
that  not  onely  the  whole  Catholicke  church,  incredible  sums  are  still  expended  in  bonbona 
but  even  the  four  famous  councils  of  (here  fol-  and  similar  articles  for  presents.    In  the  citj 
lows  a  long  array  of  authorities)  have  positive-  of  New  York  the  day  is  made  the  occasion  of 
ly  prohibited  the  solemnization  of  new  yeare's  social  visits  by  gentlemen  among  the  families 
day,  and  the  sending  abroad  of  new  yeare's  of  their  acauaintance — ^a  custom  dating  back 
gifts,  under  an  anathema  and  exoonmiunica-  almost  to  the  settlement  of  the  town  by  the 
tion."    The  bestowal  of  gifU  upon  new  yearns  Duteh,  and  which  has  been  imitated  with  more 
day  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Bomans.    The  or  less  success  in  other  places  in  the  United 
druids  distributed  branches  of  the  sacred  mia*  States. — ^For  the  religious  festival  of  new  yearns 
tletoe,  cut  with  peculiar  ceremonies,  as  new  day,  see  Oibouhoision,  Feast  of  the. 
yearns  gifts  among  the  people ;  and  the  Saxons  KEW  YOBE[,  one  of  the  18  original  states 
of  the  north,  according  to  Bishop  StiUingfleet,  of  the  American  Union,  and  one  of  the  middle 
observed  the  festival  with  more  than  ordinary  states,  situated  between  lat.  40°  29'  40"  and 
jollity  and  feasting,  and  by  sending  gifts  to  one  46°  0'  42"  N.,  and  long.  7V  61'  and  79°  47' 
another.    In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  ecde-  26"  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and  W.  412  m. ; 
siastical  councils,  the  practice  continued  through  breadth  varying  from  8  or  10  m.  on  Long  island 
the  middle  ages ;  and  among  kings  and  their  and  18}  m.  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  state, 
powerftd  vassals  the  interchange  of  presents  to  81  If  m.  from  the  Canada  boundary  to  the 
was  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  first  day  of  S.  point  of  Staten  island ;  area,  60,619  sq.  m., 
the  year.    Henry  III.  of  England  is  said  to  or  82,882,160  acres.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  Can- 
have  extorted  new  year's  gifts,  and  Queen  ada  West  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  Lakes 
Elizabeth's  wardrobe  and  jewelry  were  prob-  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence), 
ably  almost  wholly  supplied  from  these  annual  and  by  Canada  East  and  Long  Island  sound ; 
contributions.     It  appears   from   the  "Pro-  E.  by  Vermont  (from  which  it  is  separated  in 
grosses  and  Processions"  of  her  mi^esty,  pub-  part  by  Lake  Champlain),  Massachusetts,  Con- 
Hshed  by  Nichols,  that  the  lords  spiritual  and  necticut,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  S.  by  the  At- 
temporal  of  the  realm,  the  chief  officers  of  lantic.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  W. 
state,  and  the  servants  of  the  royal  household  by  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada  West, 
down  to  the  master  cook,  sergeant  of  the  pas-  It  is  divided  into  60  counties,  viz. :  Albany,  Alle- 
try,  and  dustman,  were  among  the  contributors  ghany,  Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautau- 
to  these  largesses,  which  consisted  of  money,  qua,  Clhemung,  Chenango,  Clinton,  Columbia, 
rich  wearing  apparel^  plate,  jewels,  trinkets,  Oortlwid,  Delaware,    Dutchess,  Erie,   Essex, 
sweetmeats,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other  Franklin,  Fulton,  Ghenesee,  Greene,  Hamilton, 
things.     Dr.  Drake  says  that,  although  the  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Kings,  Lewis,  Livingston, 
queen  made  returns  to  the  new  year's  gifts,  in  Madison,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  New  York, 
plate  and  other  articles,  she  took  care  that  the  Niagara,  Oneida,  Ononde^^a,  Ontario,  Orange, 
balance  should  be  in  her  own  favor.    As  late  Orleans,  Oswego,  Otsego,    Putnam,  Queens, 
as  1692.  as  appears  from  the  "Monthly  Mis-  Rensselaer,  Richmond,  Eockland,  St. Lawrence, 
celUny"  for  December  of  that  year,  the  Eng-  Saratoga,  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  Schuyler, 
lish  nobility  were  accustomed,   "every  new  Seneca, Steuben, Suffolk, Sullivan, Tioga, Tomp- 
year's  tide,"  to  "  send  to  the  king  a  purse  with  kins,    Ulster,  Warren,    Washington,  Wayne, 
gold  in  it."    Under  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  Westchester,  Wyoming,  and  Yates.    The  cities, 
new  year's  gifts  were  given  and  received  with  in  the  order  of  their  population,  are  New  York, 
mutual  wishes  of  a  happy  new  year  among  all  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Albany  (the  capital),  Roch- 
conditions  of  people.    An  orange  stuck  with  ester,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Oswego,  Pough- 
dover  or  a  gilt  nutmeg  was  a  popular  gift ;  keepsie.  Auburn,  Schenectady,  and  Hudson, 
tenants  sent  their  landlords  capons,  and  ladies  The  state  contains  numerous  large  towns  or  vil- 
received  presents  of  gloves  or  pins,  or  in  lieu  lages,  among  the  largest  of  which,  in  their  order 
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of  popnktion,  are  Kewburg,  Lookport,  Bing- 
hamton,  Elmira,  West  Troy,  Yonkers,  Ogdens- 
bnrgj  Rome,  Cohoes,  Rondont,  Watertown,  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  Geneva,  Ithaca,  Dnnkirk,  Beneca 
FaU9,  Canandaigua,  Lansingburg,  Potsdam, 
Little  Falls,  Kingston,  Corning,  Peekskill, 
FInshing,  Glen^s  Falls,  Sangerties,  Greenbnsh, 
Whitehall,  Lyons,  Astoria,  Fulton,  Waterford, 
Waterloo,  Owego,  Port  Jervis,  TariTtown,  and 
Niagara  Falls.  Each  of  these  villages  contains  a 
population  of  from  8,000  to  10,000. — ^In  popula- 
tion New  York  surpasses  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.  Under  the  colonial  government, 
the  number  of  Inhabitants  in  1698  was  18,067; 
1703,20,666;  1728,40,564;  1781,60,824;  1787, 
60,437;  1746,  61,589;  1749,  78,848;  1756,  96,- 
790;  1771,  163,887.  The  results  of  the  tJ.  S. 
decennial  censuses  have  been  as  follows : 
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Censuses  have  also  been  taken  by  the  state 
as  follows:  1814  (total  population),  1,085,- 
910;  1826,  1,614,456;  1885,  2,174,517;  1845, 
2,604,495;  1855,8,466,212.  Increase  of  popu- 
lation from  1698  to  1771,  or  during  a  oolonial 
period  of  73  years,  804.06  per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate 
of  11.014  per  cent,  per  annum.  Increase  from 
1790  to  1850,  or  during  a  period  gf  60  years, 
610.67  per  cent.,  or  18.51  per  cent,  per  annum; 
1840  to  1850,  27.52  per  cent.,  or  2.75  per  cent 
per  annum;  1850  to  1855,  11.91  per  cent.,  or 
2.38  per  cent,  per  annum ;  and  1855  to  1860, 
11.12  -per  cent,  or  2.22  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1855,  1,727,650  were 
males  and  1,788,562  females ;  of  the  whites, 
1,706,278  males  and  1,714^658  females;  of  the 
colored,  21,877  males  and  28,909  females. 
Ages:  under  5  years,  471,619;  5  and  under 
10,  894,881 ;  10  and  under  15,  874,545 ;  15  and 
imder  20,  858,942 ;  20  and  under  25,  868,214 ; 
25  and  under  80,  825,077 ;  80  and  under  85, 
874,589 ;  85  and  under  40,  214,898 ;  40  and 
under  45,  180,257;  45  and  under  50,  188,892; 
60  and  mider  60, 196,802;  60  and  under  70, 
108,040;  70  and  under  80,  45,017;  80  and 
nnder  90,  12,258;  90  and  under  100,  1,549; 
o?er  100,  91 ;  unknown,  6,582.  Natives  of 
the  Tnited  States,  2,528,444,  of  whom  2,222,- 
9il  were  bom  in  New  York,  and  85,928  in 
oUier  states ;  of  foreign  countries,  922,896,  of 
irhom  50,608  were  bom  in  British  America, 
138,866  in  Great  Britain,  469,758  in  Ireland, 
226,546  in  Germany,  18,866  in  France,  and 
18,756  in  other  countries;  unlmown,  17,288. 
During  the  year  ending  June  1, 1855,  the  births 
vere  102,522;  deaths,  46,297 ;  marriages,  21,- 
551.  Bj  the  same  census,  the  occupations  of 
688^93  persons  were  returned,  as  follows: 
igricoltiire  818,980 ;  commerce,  trade,  manu- 
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faotures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining,  812,697; 
labor  not  agricultural,  196,618 ;  army,  1,462 ; 
sea  and  river  navigation,  28,242 ;  law,  medicine, 
and  divinity,  14,258 ;  other  pursuits  requiring 
education,  11,104;  government  civil  service, 
4,985 ;  domestic  service,  6,824 ;  other  occupa- 
tionsj  8,628.  Deaf  and  dumb,  1,422 ;  blmd,  1,- 
186 ;  insane,  2,742 ;  idiotic,  1,812.  Number  of 
families,  668,124;  fireeholders,  861,018;  dwell- 
ings, 522,825.  Density  of  population,  68.61  to 
the  square  mile. — ^The  outhnes  of  the  state  are 
very  irregular,  only  about  one  third  of  the  en- 
tire boundaries  consisting  of  right  lines.  Omit- 
ting Long  island,  the  state  somewhat  resembles 
a  congress  boot,  the  heel  being  at  New  York 
city,  and  the  toe  at  Chautauqua  county.  If  the 
Pennsylvania  line  were  produced  to  the  E. 
boundary,  it  would  divide  the  state  into  two 
triangles.  The  river,  lake,  and  ocean  bounda- 
ries are  all  navigable  waters,  except  l7i  m.  on 
Poultney  river,  and  consist  of  852  m.  on  Lakes 
Erie,  Ontario,  and  Ohamplain ;  281 J  m.  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Poultney,  Hudson,  Kill  Van  KuU, 
Delaware,  and  Niagara  rivers ;  and  246  m.  on 
Long  Island  sound  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
boundaries  along  Canada,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  made  up  of  right  lines,  form  a  total 
of  541.28  m.  The  principal  islands  belonging 
to  the  state  are  the  iollowing :  in  Niagara  river, 
Grand,  Squaw,  Strawberry,  Rattlesnake,  Tona- 
^^anda,  Beaver,  Buckhom,  Cayuga,  and  Goat; 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Carlton,  Grenadier,  Fox, 
Wells,  Grindstone,  a  large  number  of  the  Thou- 
sand islands,  and  Gallup ;  in  Lake  Champlain, 
Valcour,  Crab,  and  Schuyler ;  in  New  York 
bay,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  Long  Island 
sound,  New  York,  Staten,  Long,  Gardner's, 
Shelter,  Plum,  Fisher's,  all  the  htlands  be- 
tween Long  island  and  Connecticut  to  within 
a  few  rods  of  the  Connecticut  shore,  Sunken 
Keadow,  Randall's,  Ward's,  Blackwell's,  Gov- 
ernor's, Bedloe's,  and  Ellis.  The  last  8  are 
owned  by  the  general  government,  and  occu- 
pied as  XJ,  8.  military  posts.  New  York  bay 
and  harbor  is  sufSciently  deep  and  capacious 
to  accommodate  all  the  shipping  belonging  to 
and  trading  with  the  port  of  New  York.  The 
other  principal  harbors  are  Dunkirk  and  Buffa- 
lo, on  Lake  Erie ;  Tonawanda  and  Lewiston  on 
Niagara  river ;  Genesee,  Sodus,  Oswego,  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  and  Cape  Vincent  on  Li&e  Onta- 
rio ;  Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Rouse^s 
Point,  Plattsburg,  and  Whitehall  on  Lake 
Champlain ;  and  Sag  Harbor  at  the  E.  end  of 
Long  island.  The  principal  river  of  the  state 
is  the  Hudson,  which  is  navigable  to  Troy,  160 
m.  from  its  mouth.  The  St.  Lawrence  and 
Niagara  on  the  N.  and  W.  boundaries  are  also 
navigable.  The  Mohawk,  the  principal  affluent 
of  the  Hudson,  is  a  sluggish  stream  about  150 
m.  long,  rising  in  ^e  interior  of  the  state  and 
entering  the  Hudson  at  Waterford ;  it  affords 
extensive  water  power  at  litUe  Falls  and  Co- 
hoes. Its  principal  branches  are  West  and  East 
Canada  creeks  from  the'  north,  and  Schoharie 
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creek  from  the  BontlL    Oswego  river,  which  re-  ply  upon  it  throughout  the  year.    The  scenerj 
ceives  the  waters  of  all  the  interior  lakes,  from  of  these  lakes  is  world-renowned,  and  attracts 
Oneida  and  Cazenovia  on  the  E.  to  Crooked  thousands  of  pleasure  seekers  duruig  the  sum- 
and  Oanandaigua  on  the  W.,  fruiiishes  with  its  mer  months. — ^The  surface  of  the  state  is  great- 
branches  and  tributaries,  good  water  power  at  \j  diversified.    Three  distmct  mountain  ranges 
Penn  Tan,  on  Crooked  Li^e  outlet;  at  Water-  enter  it  from  the  S.  and  extend  across  it  in  a 
loo,  Seneca  Falls,  and  BaldwinsYille,  on  Seneca  general  N.  E.  direction.    The  most  easterly  of 
river;  at  Phelps,  on  Flint  creek  and  Canan-  these  ranges,  a  continuation  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
daigua  outlet ;  at  Auburn  on  Owasco  outlet ;  of  Y irginia,  extends  N.  E.  through  Bockland, 
almost  the  entire  length  of  Skaneateles  outlet  Orange,  Putnam,  and  Dutchess  counties,  form- 
(the  fall  being  453  feet  in  9  m.) ;  at  Cazenovia  ing  tne  highlands  of  the  Hudson.    The  high- 
and  Chittenango,  on  Chittenango  creek;  and  est  peaks  of  this  range  are  Beacon  hill,  Dntch- 
at  Fulton  and  Oswego,  on  Oswego  river.    The  ess  co.,  1,685  ft.  high ;  Bull  hill,  Putnam  co., 
Alleghany,  Susquehanna,  and  Delaware,  with  1,586  ft. ;   Butter  hill,  Orange  co.,  1,529  ft. ; 
numerous  branches,  drain  the  western,  cen-  Old  Beacon,  Putnam  co.,  1,471  ft. ;  Crow  ISessty 
tral,  and  eastern  portions  respectively  of  the  S.  Orange  co.,  1,418  fb. ;  Bear  mount.  Orange  co., 
part  of  the  state,  and  furnish  valuable  and  un-  1,850  fL ;  Anthony^s  Nose,  Putnam  co.,  1,228 
portant  water  power  at  numerous  points  within  fb. ;  and  Breakneck,  Orange  co.,  1,187  ft.  higli. 
the  state.    Cattaraugus  and  Tonawanda  creeks  The  second  range  extends  N.  E.  through  SuUi- 
are  also  considerable  streams  in  the  W.  part  of  van,  Ulster,  and  Greene  counties,  terminating 
the  state,  the  former  furnishing  important  wa^  <»iid  culminating  in  the  Catskill  mountains  on 
ter  power  at  numerous  points,  ana  the  latter  the  Hudson.    The  highest  peaks  are  Bound 
affording  slack-water  navigation  for  the  Erie  Top,  High  Peak,  and  Pine  Orchard,  Qreene  co., 
canal  for  about  10  m.  f^m  its  mouth.    The  respectively  8,804,  8,718,  and  8,000  ft  higli ; 
other  principal  streams  are  Buffalo  creek,  flow-  and  Rockland  mount  and  Walnut  hill,  Sullivan 
ing  into  Lake  Erie ;  Oak  Orchard  creek,  Salmon  co.,  2,400  and  1,980  ft.  high.    The  Shawangunk 
and  Black  rivers,  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario;  mountains,  a  high  and  continuous  ridge  between 
Oswegatchie,  Grasse,  and  Backet  rivers,  tribu-  Sullivan  and  Orange  counties,  extending  into 
taries  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  Chazy,  Saranao,  the  S.  part  of  Ulster  co.,  are  the  extreme  £. 
and  Au  Sable  rivers,  and  Wood  creek,  rapid  spur  of  this  range ;  and  the  Helderberg  and 
streams  or  ndountain  torrents  flowing  into  Lake  Hellibark  mountains  are  spurs  extending  1^. 
Champlain,  and  furnishing  almost  unlimited  from  the  main  range  into  Albany  and  Sdio- 
water  power ;  Susquehanna  river,  which  rises  harie  counties.    The  third  range  extends  N.  £. 
in  Otsego  lake,  and  in  its  course  in  the  state  through  Broome,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Schoharie, 
receives  the  waters  of  Charlotte,  IJnadilla,  and  Montgomery,  and  Herkimer  counties  to  the 
Chenango  rivers;  and  Chemung  river,  which  Mohawk,  reappears  on  the  K.  side  of  tliat 
drains  a  portion  of  the  state  between  the  Alle-  river,  and  extends  N.  E.  to  Lake  Champlain, 
ghany  and  Susquehanna,  and  receives  the  wa-  forming  the  mountain  region  in  the  N.  E.  part 
ters  of  Canisteo,  Conhocton,  and  Tioga  rivers,  of  the  state  known  as  the  Adirondac  mountain 
The  principal  branches  of  the  Delaware  are  region.    S.  of  the  Mohawk  this  range  assumee 
Popacton  and  Neversink  rivers. — ^The  state  is  the  form  of  broad,  irregular  hills ;  N.  of  that 
noted  for  the  great  number  of  beautiful  lakes  stream  it  is  broken  into  several  distinct  spurs 
in  the  interior  and  N.  £.  parts.*    The  principal  or  ranges,  all  terminating  upon  Lake  Cham- 
of  these  are  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus,  in  plain.  (SeeAniBONDAoMouiTTAms.)  Ranges  of 
the  W. ;  Hemlock,  Honeoye,  Canadice,  and  lulls  forming  spurs  of  the  Alleghanies  occnpy 
Conesus  in  the  Genesee  basin,  which  discharge  the  S.  part  of  the  W.  half  of  tiae  state.  *  The 
their  waters  into   Genesee  river;    Crooked,  water-sned  tiiat  separates  the  northern  from 
Oanandaigua,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Skane-  the  southern  drainage  of  western  New  York 
ateles,  Cross,  Onondaga,  Otisco,  Cazenovia,  and  extends  in  an  irregular  line  through  the  south- 
Oneida,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  all  of  erly  counties,    l^t  portion  of  the  state  S.  of 
which  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  through  this  water-shed,  and  embracing  the  greater 
Oswego  river;  Otsego  and  Schuyler,  which  part  of  the  two  southerly  tiers  of -counties,  is 
empty  into  the  Susquehanna;  and  Schroon,  almost  entirely  a  hilly  country.    The  hig;h.est 
G^rge,  Avalanche,  Colden,  Henderson,  Sand-  summits  W.  of  the  Susquehaima  are  in  Alle- 
ford,  Eckford,  the  Fulton  lakes  (8  in  number),  ghany  and  Cattaraugus  counties,  and  are  2,000 
Racket,  Forked,  Newcomb,  Long,  Cranberry,  to  8,000  feet  above  tide.    N.  of  the  water-shed 
Upper  Saranac,  Lower  Saranac,  Tupper's,  Rich,  the  face  of  the  country  descends  in  a  aeries  of 
Pleasant,  and  numerous  other  small  lakes  in  rolling  and  smooth  terraces  toward  Lake  Onta- 
the  N.  E.  part.    Oanandaigua,  Crooked,  Sene-  rio,  the  region  between  the  hUls  of  the  S.  and 
ca,  Cayuga,  Owasco,  Onondaga,  Skaneateles,  the  level  lands  of  the  N.  being  a  beaatifol, 
Chautauqua,  Otsego,  and  Oneida  lakes,  and  Lake  rolling  country.    S.  of  the  highlands  the  stir- 
George,  are  all  navigable  for  boats  and  steam-  face  is  generally  level  or  broken  by  low  liilla. 
ers,  and  on  many  of  them  considerable  trade  is  The  river  system  of  the  state  consists  of  trvro 
carried  on.    Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Cham-  general  divisions,  viz. :  that  part  drained   bj- 
plain  are  navigable  for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  north- 
Seneca  lake  never  freezes,  and  hence  steamers  erly ;  and  that  part  drained  by  the  Hndaon 
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and  other  rivere,  southerly.    The  water-shed  tract,  extending  in  a  narrow  belt  from  the  8.  W. 
between  theee  two  diyisions  extends  in  an  to  the  N.  £.  comer  of  Saratoga  co.,  and  thence 
irregnhir  line  from  Lake  Erie  eastward  throngh  to  Whitehall  on  the  border  of  Vermont.    The 
t]^e  sonthem  tier  of  oounties  to  near  the  K.  £.  district  of  asoio  rocks  is  also  skirted  along  the 
corner  of  Ohemxmg  oo.,  thence  N.  £.  to  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Ohamplain  by  the  same 
Adirondao  monntams   in   Essex  co.,  thence  limestones,  the  broadest  outspread  of  which  is 
S.  £.  to  the  £.  extremity  of  Lake  George,  and  against  the  K  half  of  tiiie  lake,  and  the  Pots- 
thenoe  nearly  doe  E.  to  the  E.  line  of  the  state,  dam  sandstone  also  appears  in  several  places  on 
The  northern  of  these  divisions  consists  of  5  this  side.    The  region  thus  encircled  is  the 
sabdivifdons  or  basins,  viz. :  the  basin  drained  great  iron  ore  district  of  northern  New  York, 
by  Lake  Erie,  Niagara  river,  and  Lake  Ontario  Beds  of  magnetic  and  specnlar  ores  are  worked 
W.  of  Genesee  river ;   the  baMn  of  Genesee  chiefly  near  Lake  Ohamplain  and  in  the  8.  W. 
river  and  its  tributaries ;  the  basin  of  Oswego  part  of  8t.  Lawrence  co. ;  and  in  the  latter 
river  and  its  tributaries,  and  the  small  streams  vicinity  are  the  most  promising  lead  mines  E.  of 
flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  between  Genesee  Wisconsin,  though  tney  are  not  now  worked, 
and  Oswego  rivers ;  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law-  The  country  lying  E.  of  the  Hudson  river  con- 
rence  and  the  streams  flowing  into  Lake  On-  sista  of  the  lower  members  of  the  New  York 
tario  E.  of  Oswego   river ;    and  the   basin  system  of  rocks  more  or  less  metamorphosed, 
drained  by  Lakes  George  and  Ohamplain.    The  the  sandstone  passing  into  quartz  rock,  the 
southern  division  consists  of  4  subdivisiona,  blue  stratified  limestone  into  the  crystalline  and 
riz. :  the  Alleghany  basin,  the  Susquehai  na  white  marbles,  and  the  argillaceous  slates  of 
baflin,  the  Delaware  basin,  and  the  oasin  of  the  Hudson  river  group  into  silidous,  talcose, 
the  Hudson. — ^The  state  of  New  York  presents  and  micaceous  slates.    These  changes,  most 
a  very  complete  series  of  the  older  rock  forma-  complete  on  the  E.  and  8.  E.  side  of  the  belt  in 
tions,  frx)m  the  azoic  up  to  the  lower  members  Massachusetts  and  Oonnecticut,  and  along  its 
of  the  carboniferous ;  but  the  groups  of  later  continuation  on  tiie  course  of  the  highlands 
age  are  not  represented  in  the  state,  with  few  across  8.  E.  New  York,  gradually  disappear  to- 
exoeptions.    The  red  sandstone  of  the  middle  ward  the  Hudson  in  Oolumbia  and  Bensselaer 
secondary  extends  from  N.  E.  New  Jersey  over  cos.    The  unaltered  silnrian  rocks  cross  the 
Bockland  co.,  terminating  at  the  Palisades  of  Hudson  river  in  a  belt  reaching  from  the  lower 
trap  on  the  W.  side  of  Tappan  bay.    Some  comer  of  Dutchess  co.  to  Kondout  in  Ulrter 
taisarj  deposits  of  the  pliocene  period,  which  co.,  and  extend  into  the  N.  E.  portion  of  New 
are  of  Httle  extent,  are  found  on  the  borders  of  Jersey.    The  metamorphic  formations,  consist- 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  Lake  Ohamplain ;  ing  of  the  slates  and  gneiss  with  occasional 
and  again  the  drift,  or  bowlder  formation,  beds  of  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  occupy 
overspreads  the  whole  state,  and  is  developed  the  counties  of  Putnam  and  Westchester,  and 
over  Long  island  in  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  the  8.  E.  portion  of  Orange  co.    New  York  isl- 
elays  of  such  depth,  that  the  rocky  ledges  are  and  consists  of  gneiss,  and  the  same  formation 
everywhere  concealed  from  view  except  in  a  stretches  across  Staten  island  toward  its  reap- 
few  pointa  where  the  gneiss  is  laid  bare  on  the  pearance  near  Trenton,  N.  J.    The  formation 
ahore  of  the  East  river  opposite  New  York  is  split  or  rather  covered  along  its  8.  E.  half 
island.    The  great  metamorphic  belt  of  the  by  the  secondary  red  sandstone,  which,  com- 
eastem  states  passes  into  New  York  all  along  mencing  at  Tappan  bay,  ranges  throng  Rock- 
its  eastern  line,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Kohawk  land  co.  and  across  New  Jersey  into  Pennsyl- 
TTver  it  branches  oflf  over  nearly  all  the  rugged  vania.    This  group  of  aJtered  rocks  is  tibe 
eonntry  which  lies  between  Lake  Ontario  and  repository  of  valuable  beds  of  hematite  iron 
l4ike  Ohamplain.     In  this  district   are  the  ore,  numbers  of  whidi  have  been  extenrively 
A^rondac  mountains,  which  have  already  been  worked  near  the  line  of  Massachusetts  and 
described  xmder  their  own  name.    The  granitic  Connecticut.     (See  Hexa^tite.)    In  the  high- 
and  hypersthene  rocks  of  which  they  consist  lands  are  many  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  as 
^read  almost  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  which  noticed  in  the  article  Ibov.   Numerous  beds 
the  tract  is  separated  by  a  belt  of  the  Potsdam  of  white  marble  also  are  worked  at  several  lo- 
sandatone,  which  passes  through  the  town  of  calities,  for  an  account  of  which  see  Masbis. 
that  name  in  St.  Lawrence  co.,  and  encircles  It  is  in  the  Hudson  river  slates  or  lower  silu- 
the  great  district  of  azoic  rocks  on  its  N.  and  rian  limestones  that  the  mineral  springs  of 
W.  aides;  and  next  to  this,  bordering  the  St.  Saratoga,  Ballston,  Shiuron^  and  other  places  in 
Lawrenoe,  the  caldferous  sandrock  overlies  the  this  part  of  the  country  are  found.    As  the 
Potsdam  sandstone.    The  birdseye,  Black  river,  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  system  are  traced 
Mod    Trenton   limestones  of  the  next  upper  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  those  of  a 
^ronp  of  rocks  form  a  considerable  portion  of  later  period  than  the  Hudson  river  slates,  in- 
J^feraon  co.  on  the  E.  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  stead  of  crossing  the  river  on  the  general  range 
and  the  strata  extend  along  the  8.  W.  border  of  the  outcrop  toward  the  N.  E.,  are  deflected 
€f  the  azoic  district  through  the  centre  of  Lewis  toward  the  N.  W.  before  reaching  the  Mohawk 
eo^  following  the  8.  W.  mde  of  the  Black  river  river,  the  great  development  of  azoic  rocks  in 
to  Norway  in  Herkimer  co.    The  same  calcare-  the  northern  part  of  the  state  seeming  to  split 
^»  rooks  form  the  8.  E.  boundary  of  the  azoic  and  turn   aside  these  stratified  foimationa 
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This  is  the  case  with  all  that  group  of  silnrian  the  gentle  rising  of  the  strata  toward  the  K. 
rocks  which  make  np  the  Shawangnnk  moun-  brings  the  lower  formations  of  the  Portage  and 
tains,  and  pnrsne  their  course  regularly  with  Chemung  croups  to  the  surface  before  reaching 
this  ridge  fh)m  the  N.  W.  comer  of  New  Jersey  the  state  line.    The  Portage,  underlying  the 
to  the  Hudson  river  at  Bondout.    The  sum-  shales  of  the  Ohemung,  chiefly  consists  of  thin- 
mit  and  W.  slope  of  the  mountains  are  covered  bedded  sandstones  of  close  grain  and  of  gray 
with  the  hard  silicious  sandstone,  called  the  and  bluish  colors.   These  are  quarried  in  Ulster, 
Oneida   conglomerate  or   Bhawangunk   grit,  Greene,  Seneca,  and  Albany  cOs.  for  flagging 
dipping  toward  the  west,  and  overlying  the  stones,  and  are  sent  to  New  York  to  the  amount 
Hudson  river  slates  that  occupy  the  central  of  several  million  feet  annually.    They  are 
portion  of  the  ridge.    In  the  valley  W.  of  the  shipped  from  Kingston,  Saugerties,  Ooxsackie, 
mountains  are  tiie  limestones  and  shales  of  the  Bristol,  and  New  Baltimore.    The  formation 
Helderberg  and  Hamilton  groups.    These  rocks  also  affords  grindstones,  which  are  quarried  in 
as  they  approach  the  Hudson  river,  sweeping  different  parts  of  its  range.    In  the  western 
around  to  the  W.,  traverse  together  the  great  part  of  the  state  the  sandstones  are  sometimes 
length  of  the  state  and  pass  across  the  head  of  of  a  bituminous  character.     At  RockviUe  in 
the  Niagara  river  into  Canada.    The  Oneida  Alleghany  co.,  as  stated  by  Ftof.  HaU,  the 
conglomerate  appears  again  in  Oswego  co.,  run-  clothes  of  the  auarrymen  even  acquire  the  odor 
ning  out  to  a  point  in  Oneida  co. ;  and  between  of  bitumen,  and  the  water  of  the  springs,  though 
thisand  the  long  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Helder-  clear,  tastes  of  the  same  substance.     At  a 
berg  and  Hamilton  groups  on  the  8.  are  in-  number  of  places  in  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus, 
terposed  the  several  intermediate  formations,  and  Chautauqua  cos.,  springs  of  petroleum  or 
These  are  the  Medina  sandstone,  stretching  along  rock  oil  issue  from  the  rocks  of  this  group,  and 
the  whole  S.  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  and  part  Jets  of  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  sometimes 
of  Oneida  lake  to  ttte  N. ;  the  Clinton  group  accompany  the  oil,  and  are  also  seen  bubbling 
of  red  and  varie^ted  shaJes  and  sandstones,  up  in  the  standing  and  running  waters,  espe- 
including  in  its  E.  and  W.  range  the  whole  ciaUy  of  Cattaraugus  co.    A  few  miles  above 
of  Oneida  lake,  and  reaching  in  a  narrow  belt  La  Grange  the  gas  is  reported  to  be  sufficient  to 
from  Schoharie  co.  across  the  Niagara  river ;  maintain  a  constant  flame.    At  Fredonia  in 
the  Niagara  limestone  and  shale,  uie  outcrop  Chautauqua  co.  the  supply  is  so  abundant  that 
of  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Clinton  group  it  has  long  been  used  for  lighting  the  town, 
from  Oneida  lake  west ;  and  lastly  the  Onon-  The  lighthouse  at  Portland  on  Lake  Erie  is 
daga  salt  group,  consiBting  of  calcareous  shales,  supplied  with  it,  and  near  Forrestville  it  is  also 
gypseo'us  marls,  &c.,  extending  fit>m  Sharon  in  sufficient  quantity  for  economical  application, 
in  Schoharie  co.  past  Syracuse,  and  thence  due  The  petroleum,  which  until  recently  has  been 
W.  across  the  Niagara  river.    In  these  forma-  deemed  of  little  importance,  is  attraotinf  much 
tions  the  viduable  mineral  productions  are  the  interest  since  the  great  developments  of  this  use- 
lead  and  copper  ores  of  the  Shawangunk  grit  fid  oil  in  the  neighboring  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
isee  Lead),  the  fossiliferous  iron  ores  of  the  and  operations  are  already  commenced  for  test- 
)tinton  group  near  Oneida  lake,  and  the  salt  ing  the  capacity  of  the  springs  at  Cuba  in  Allc- 
wells  and  gypsum  beds  of  the  Onondaga  salt  gfaanyco.  and  other  points.  (SeePETBOLEUM.)— 
group.— Overlying  the  Hamilton  group,  the  The  rock  formations  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
next  formation  on  the  W.  and  the  S.  is  the  up,  which  have  been  named^  together  with  their 
series  of  sandstones,  slates,  and  shales  com-  various  subdivisions,  constitute  what  is  csJled 
prised  in  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups,  the  New  York  system,  and  with  the  carbonif- 
These   overspread  tiie  whole   southern  por-  erous  group  complete  the  Appalachian  system, 
tion  of  New  York  as  far  E.  as  the  state  of  Though  the  whole  series  is  found  in  Pennsyl- 
Pennsylvania  extends,  and  toward  the  N.  E.  vania,  the  formations  below  the  carboniferous 
the  foi*mation  reaches  into  Greene  and  Albany  are  more  fuUy  developed  in  New  York,  and 
COS.    Its  northern  line  is  along  the  N.  portion  are  especially  richer  in  fossils.    In  this  state 
of  Wyoming  co.  and  across  the  middle  portions  therefore  they  have  been  studied  to  the  best 
of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes.    In  Delaware,  advantage,  and  when  recognized  in  other  parts 
Greene,  Sullivan,  and   parts  of  Ulster   and  of  the  country  are  generally  known  by  the 
Broome  cos^  the  red  and  gray  sandstones  of  names  gijcn  to  them  by  the  New  York  geolo- 
the  Catskill  group  overspread  the  Portage  and  ffists.    The  series  is  presented  in  tabular  form 
Ohemunff  rodks ;  and  upon  some  of  the  Cats-  m  the  article  Gboloot  (vol.  viiL  p.  157).    £x- 
kiUs,  and  at  a  few  localities  in  Delaware  and  oept  in  the  N.  and  E.  portions  of  the  state,  the 
Sullivan  oos^  the  millstone  grit  or  conglomer-  formations  lie  but  dightly  inclined  fi^m  the 
ate,  which  forms  the  floor  of  the  coal  forma-  horizontal;  but  the  general  dip  being  toward 
tion,  caps  the  highest  summits.    Had  these  the  S.,  lower  formations  constantly  appear  as 
hiUs  been  100  feet  higher,  they  would  have  in-  one    travels   from   Pennsylvania  northward, 
eluded  one  or  more  of  the  lower  coal  beds.  Many  of  the  groups  are  in  great  part  made  up 
(See  Catskill  MouiinrAiNs.)   This  is  the  nearest  of  limestones,  and  even  among  the  shales  and 
approach  in  New  York  to  the  carboniferous  slates  of  the  others  calcareous  strata  are  of 
formation.    In  Pennsylvania  beds  of  coal  are  frequent  occurrence.    The  effect  of  this  wide 
found  within  0  m.  of  the  line  of  the  state ;  but  distribution  of  calcareous  matter  has  been  to 
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insure  &  general  fertili^  of  soil,  and  to  giro  to  TagHanio  falls,  Tompkins  oo.,  S80  ft. ;  Ghilr 

Hew  York  a  high  position  among  the  agricnl-  tenango  falls  in  Ohittenango  creek,  Madison 

toral  states  of  the  Union. — ^The  soil  and  tern-  oo.,  186  ft. ;  Lyons  falls,  in  Black  riyer,  Lewia 

perature  of  New  York  are  well  adapted  to  the  oo.,  flowing  down  an  inclined  plane  68  it.  at  an 

sQccessful  cultivation  of  most  of  the  crops  and  angle  of  60°  ;  Kaaterskill  falls,  Greene  co., 

fraits  of  the  temperate  zone.    Somewhat  more  consisting  of  2  falls,  175  ft.  and  85  ft. ;  Baker's 

than  one  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  state  is  falls,  Washington  co.,  consisting  of  a  sacoession 

ifflproyed  and  under  successfol  cultiyation ;  87  of  falls  and  rapids,  having  a  total  descent  of  76 

per  cent,  of  the  improved  land  is  devoted  to  ft.  in  60  rods ;  Oohoes  falls  in  the  Mohawk, 

pasturage,  25  per  cent  to  meadow  lands,  87  per  near  its  mouth,  with  a  total  fiall  including 

cent  to  the  raising  of  oats,  Indian  com,  wheat,  rapids  of  108  ft. ;  Glen's  falls,  "Warren  co.,  50 

bncki^heat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  1  per  cent  to  ft ;  !ffigh  falls,  in  the  Hudson,  Warren  co.,  60 

the  minor  crops  and  gardens.    In  the  northern  ft. :  Hi^  falls,  Ulster  co.,  50  ft ;  the  An  8able 

coonties  and  me  highland  regions  along  the  S.  £bUs,  in  Wilmington,  Essex  oo.,  100  ft. ;  Enfield 

border  and  upon  the  Hudson,  stock  and  sheep  falls,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cas- 

raising  and  dairy  farming  are  the  almost  exclu-  cades  with  a  total  fall  of  280  ft. ;  Buttermflk 

ave  agricultural  pursuits;  while  the  low  lands  faUs,  Genesee  co.,  90  ft ;  and  the  falls  in  Fall 

that  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  creek,  Tompkins  co.,  consisting  of  5  falls  with 

¥.  portion  of  the  state  are  best  adapted  to  a  total  descent  of  over  500  ft.  in  1  m.    In  East 

grain  growing.    Broom  com  has  long  been  the  Canada  creek,  about  2^  m.  from  its  mouth,  is 

staple  crop  of  the  Mohawk  valley  intervales;  a  series  of  cascades  and  rapids,  having  a  total 

tobacco  is  extensively  raised  in  uie  Chemung  fall  of  75  ft.  in  80  rods.     Upon  Stone  Bridge 

valley,  and  parts  of  Onondaga  and  Wayne  cos.;  creek,  Warren  co.,  is  a  natural  bridge  40  ft 

Lopsarealeadiuffproduct  of  Madison,  Oneida,  high,  80  ft.  broad,  and  247  ft  long.    Dover 

Otsego,  and  Schoharie  cos. ;  grapes  are  success-  Stone  church,  Dutchess  co.,  is  a  ravine  25  ft 

folly  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  be-  wide  at  the  bottom,  1  to  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top, 

low  the  highlands,  on  the  K.  shore  of  Long  about  40  ft.  long,  and  40  to  50  ft.  high.    Near 

island,  and  m  several  of  the  lake  valleys  in  the  Kyserike,  Ulster  co.,  is  a  cave  which  has  been 

central  part  of  the  state.    Maple  sugar  is  an  explored  ^  m.  from  its  entrance.    On  Black 

important  product  of  the  northern  and  central  river,  at  Lyon^s  falls,  are  the  '*  Pictured  Rocks  ;'* 

portions;  and  fruits,  particularly  apples,  peach-  and  in  Onondaga  co.  are  the  ^*  Gratean  Lakes" 

6S,  pe^rs,  and  strawberries,  are  grown  m  the  and  ^^  Green  LiBLkes.''    The  principal  mineral 

w^em  counties  N.  of  the  water-shed.    Large  and  medicinal  springs  are  the  salt  springs  of 

tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city  are  Onondaga  co.,  from  which  over  7,000,000  buah- 

devoted  to  market  gardens  and  to  furnishing  els  of  salt  are  annually  manufactured;  Sara- 

the  city  with  milk.    The  climate,  being  modi-  toga  Springs;  New  Lebanon  and  Stockport^ 

fied  and  governed  by  the  configuration  of  the  Oolumbia  co. ;   Massena,  St  Lawrence  co. ; 

sor&ce,  Mitude,  elevations  above  tide,  charao-  Richfield,  Otsego  co. ;  Avon,  Livingston  co. ; 

ter  of  soil,  and  geological  formation,  possesses  Glifton,  Ontario  co. ;  Sharon,  Schoharie  co. ; 

a  wider  range  than  that  of  any  other  state  in  Ohittenango,  Madison  co. ;  and  Alabama,  Gen- 

the  Union.     Those  portions  affected  by  the  esee  co.    The  Lake  ridge,  a  slight  elevation 

winds  from  the  ocean,  sound,  and  lakes  are  resembling  an  ancient  shore  or  beach,  extends 

more  even  in  temperature  and  suffer  less  se-  from  near  Niagara  river  into  Monroe  co.,  at  a 

verely  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring  and  the  distance  of  4  to  8  m.  from  Lake  Ontario.   East 

early  frosts  of  autumn  than  any  other  portions  of  Genesee  river  this  ridge  is  not  continuous, 

of  country  in  the   same   latitude   not  thus  but  its  line  may  be  traced  nearly  the  whole 

affected.    The  mean  temperature  of  the  state,  distance  to  the  St.  Lawrence  near  its  point  of 

as  determined  from  observations  made  at  58  egress  from  the  lake.    A  second  ridge,  called 

meteorological   stations,  for  periods  ranging  *^  the  Mountain  ridge,"  a  few  miles  S.  of  the 

from  1  to  25  years,  is  46.49^.     The  mean  Lake  ridge,  extends  from  Oanada  West  across 

length  of  the  season  of  vegetation,  from  the  Niagara  river,  just  above  Lewiston,  and  nearly 

first  blooming  of  apples  to  the  first  killing  parallel  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  into  St 

frost,  is  174  days ;  while  on  Long  island  it  is  Lawrence  co. ;  and  down  this  ridge  flow  all  the 

12^  days  longer,  and  in  St  Lawrence  co.  22  larger  streams  that  empty  into  Lake  Ontario, 

days  shorter.    The  mean  annual  fall  of  water  ^*-  Bock  City,"  Alleghany  co.,  upon  a  summit 

in  the  forms  of  rain  and  snow  is  40.98  inches.  1.400  ft  above  the  surrounding  valleys,  con- 

— The  most  noted  waterfiaDs  in  the  state  are  sists  of  a  tract  of  40  acres  covered  with  rocks 

Niagara  falls,  in  Niagara  river,  2,900  ft.  wide  broken  into  regular  layers  forming  streets  and 

and  168  ft  high ;   Portage  faUs  in  Genesee  alleys.    The  most  remarkable  public  works  in 

river,  consisting  of  2  faUs,  of  70  ft  and  110  the  state  are  the  Oroton  aqueduct,  supplying 

ft  and  a  series  of  rapids  150  ft. ;  Gknesee  falls  the  city  of  New  York  with  water,  8  ft.  5^  in. 

in  Gronesee  river,  at  and  below  Rochester,  con-  high,  7  ft.  5  in.  wide,  and  40^  m.  long,  costing 

»sdng  of  3  falls,  of  96  ft,  25  ft.,  and  84  ft.,  $8,575,000 ;  Niagara  suspension  bridge,  821  ft 

within  a  distance  of  2i  m. ;  Trenton  fledls,  in  long,  247  ft.  above  the  water,  and  costing 

West  Canada  creek,  Herkimer  co.,  consisting  of  $400,000 ;  Portage  bridge,  on  the  Buffalo  and 

5  cascades  with  a  total  fiall  of  200  ft.  in  i  m.  *  New  York  dty  raihroad,  800  ft  long,  284  ft 


abore  the  b«d  of  Oeneeee  river,  costing  (178,- 
000,  and  the  lar^st  wooden  atniotare  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  Lewiflton  aospenfflon  bridge, 
849  ft.  long,  SO  ft  wide,  60  ft.  ftbove  the  water, 
ooatiug  WS,000  i  Cascade  bridge  over  the  Del- 
ftvsre,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  3G0 
ft.  long,  190  ft.  high,  34  ft.  wide,  conBiBting  of 
ft  single  arch,  and  costing  $T0,000  ;  the  Kiag- 
vs  Falls  hjdranlio  canal,  i  m.  long ;  the  Look- 
port  hydraolio  oanal,  f  m.  long ;  the  looks  in 
the  Erie  ouial  at  Locdcport  and  Oohoes;  the 
aqnednct  of  the  Erie  oanal  aorosa  the  Uohawk 
near  Oohoes,  1,18?1  ft.  long,  SS  ft.  high,  and 
resting  on  36  piers ;  and  the  Erie  oanal  aqae- 
dnct  across  Genesee  rirer  at  Rochester. — The 
agrionltnral  prodnots  of  the  state,  aocording  to 
the  oensos  of  1866,  were  as  follows:  8,266,941 
tons  of  haj,  194,846  bnshela  of  grass  seed,  9,- 
<ns,40a  of  wheat,  27,016,396  of  oats,  8,089,488 
of  rye,  8,688,640  of  barley,  3,481,079  of  bnok- 
wh«at,  19,390,693  of  Indian  com,  16,191,B6S 
of  potatoes,  706,968  of  peas,  244,079  of  beans, 
980,638  of  tnmips,  478,277  of  oarrots,  16,027 
of  onions,  16,663  of  clover  seed,  87,094  of  flax 
seed,  4,907,656  lbs.  of  flai,  7,193,264  of  hops, 
946,608  of  tobacco,  18,668,831  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, 378,689  bbls.  of  dder,  4,986,816  lbs,  of 


maple  sngar,  68,093  galls,  of  maple 
18,183  gftilH.  of  wine,  3,657,676  lbs.  of  honey, 
188,084  of  wax,  90,398,074  of  bntter,  86,944,- 
360  of  cheese,  20,966,861  galls,  of  milk  sold, 
9,381,9591bs.ofwool,  1,610  tons  of  broom  com, 
1,611  bnsbels  of  grapes,  116,411  of  peachee, 
84,493  of  dried  frnit,  and  66,677  of  other  frnita, 
including  pears,  cherries,  cnrrants,  plums,  ber- 
ries, &c.  The  prodacte  of  the  market  gardens 
were  sold  for  $1,188,683,  garden  seeds  for 
$40,689,  froit  and  ornamental  trees  for  tl49,- 
888,  eggs  for  $1,860,678,  and  miscellaneons  ag* 
rionltorsl  products  for  $1,491,760.  Aooordinc 
to  the  same  census,  the  live  stock  oonsatedof 
679,716  horses,  3,364  mnlee,  2,106,466  neat  cat- 
tle, 1,066,^7  cows,  1,069,792  swine,  and  8,217,- 
034  sheep,  and  the  poultry  sold  amonnted  to 
$1,076,698.— The  monnfiutariiig interests  of  th« 
state  are  very  eztendre,  and  in  loanj  sectaom 
they  surpass  those  of  agrionltnre  or  oommeroe. 
Since  the  oompletion  oftiie  lines  of  internal  im- 
provements, mannfactnrea  have  received  more 
attention,  and  now  flourishing  establiahmenta 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
state.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  statis- 
tios  of  the  most  important  mann&ctnrea,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  eenans  of  1666 : 
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— The  position  of  New  York  gives  it  peculiar 
fooilities  for  maritime  affiiirs,  and  throng  ita 
ports  a  large  proportion  of  the  oommeroe  ot 
the  natioa  is  carried  on.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  established  II  districts  within  the 
state  for  the  collection  of  revenues,  and  the 
prindpal  offices  in  these  districts  are  located 
severally  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  Piatts- 
bnrg,  Ogdensburg,  Gape  Vincent,  Saokett's 
Harbor,  OswegojKochester,  Lewiston,  BofiUo, 
and  Dankirk.  The  total  amonnt  of  customs 
oolleoted  at  all  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1657  was  $68,675,906.06, 
of  Thich  som  $^,510,768.79  was  collected  at 
the  offices  in  this  state.  The  total  tonnage  of 
the  United  Statca  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 


1869,  was  6,146,087  tons,  of  which  i 
1,639,461  tons  belonged  to  the  ports  of  New- 
York.    The  movement  of  shipping  in  the  state 
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Talneofimporte,  $229,181,849,  of  which  $188,- 
816,984  was  in  American  vessels;  value  of  ex- 

Eorts,  $104,736,646,  of  which  $69,895,645  was 
1  Ainerioan  Teaaela.  In  the  same  year,  107 
vessels  were  bnilt  in  the  state,  with  an  aggre- 
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Sto  burden  of  16,814  tooB.  The  statistics  of 
6  Canada  trade  for  the  year  endmg  Jnne  80. 
1858,  present  the  following  results :  valne  or 
imports  from  the  Oanadas,  dnty  free,  into  the 
United  States,  $14,762,855;  into  New  York 
state,  $7,918,098 ;  valne  of  exports  to  the  Oana- 
dss  paying  duties,  frx>m  the  United  States,  $28,- 
661,727;  from  New  York,  $15,806,519.  Ves- 
sels entered  frx>m  Cana<^an  ports  in  1858: 
American  8,566,  foreign  8,280,  total  5,846: 
deaxiBd:  American  8,564,  forei^  8,549,  total 
6,118.  Tonnage  entered:  American  1,186,582, 
foreign  708,898,  total  1,889,980;  cleared: 
American  1,124,041,  foreign  698,768,  total  1,- 
882,809. — ^The  fisheries  of  the  state  are  quite 
saborctinate  to  the  other  branches  of  industry. 
On  June  80,  1859,  only  8,758  tons  of  shipping 
belonging  to  this  state  were  employed  in  the 
whale  fineries,  while  the  total  of  whaling  ves- 
sels in  the  United  States  at  the  same  date  was 
185,788  tons.  Large  numbers  of  flshennen 
obtun  a  livelihood  from  the  fisheries  on  the 
shorea  and  in  the  bays  of  Long  ieJand ;  while 
about  $100,000  worth  of  shad  are  annually 
taken  in  tiie  Hudson  below  the  highlands,  and 
$80,000  worth  of  sturgeon  from  the  same  riv- 
er are  annually  sold  in  the  Albany  markets. 
There  are  also  extensive  fisheries  on  the  great 
lakes,  especially  near  the  £.  end  .of  Lake  On- 
tario; and  in  Ohaumont  bay  10,000  bbls.  of 
herring  and  whitefish  have  been  taken  in  a 
nigle  season. — ^The  following  table  exhibits 
the  extent  and  cost  of  the  railroads  lying 
wholly  or  partly  in  the  state  on  Oct.  1,  1859 : 


There  are  in  addition  49.65  m.  of  horse  rail- 
road in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
costing  $5,671,528.74.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
above  named  roads  was  $89,068,800;  paid  in 
oapitaL  $78,900,911.79;  f^ded  and  floatmg 
debt,  $78,118,567.42 ;  number  of  passengers  car- 
ried during  the  year  ending  Oct.  1, 1859, 51,886,- 
998 ;  number  of  miles  travelled  by  passengers, 
870,989,486 ;  tons  of  freight  carried,  8,859,288 : 
cost  of  operating  roads,  $6,669,165.81;  total 
earnings,  $20,841,877.62;  interest  paid,  $8,- 
824,988.97;  net  income,  $8,625,269.70 ;  amount 
of  dividends,  $2,586,718.  Inere  were  also 
508.42  m.  of  railroad  in  progress  of  construc- 
tion at  the  same  date.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  extent  of  the  state  canals  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  tolls  received  from  the  same,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859 : 
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Ufaany,  Yennont,  and  Canada.. 
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9,699.10  I  1198,761,08107 


The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  the  property 
of  an  incorporated  company,  is  109  m.  long  (88 
m.  being  in  this  state) ;  the  present  capital  of 
the  company  is  $7,600,000 ;  the  tolls  in  1867 
amoimted  to  $486,198.44. — ^The  business  of 
banking,  as  now  pursued  under  the  banking 
laws  of  this  state,  m  utility  and  safety,  is  prob- 
ably superior  to  the  banking  system  of  any  other 
state  in  the  Union.    On  Jan.  1, 1860,  there  were 
800  banks  of  issue,  whose  condition  was  as  fol- 
lows: Liabilities:  capital,  $110,997,040;  cir- 
culation, $87,780,266;  deposits,  $107,772,208; 
Erofits  on  hand,  $11,888,946.  Resources:  notes, 
ills  of  exchange,  &o.,  $287,264^19;   specie, 
$22,026,187;    real  estate,  $8,647,608;    total, 
$267,988,469.— On  Jan.  1,  1860,  there  were 
97  joint  stock  fire  insurance  companies,  with 
a  capital  paid  in  of  $20,007,000;    total  as- 
sets, $26,828,884.21;    liabilities^   $2,144,668; 
amount  received  in  cash  premiums,  $6,421,- 
842.64;  losses  paid  during  the  year,  $2,681,- 
986.08;  dividends  paid,  $2,861,722.74;    out- 
standing risks,  $719,267,809.62.    There  were 
82  mutual  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  $4,798,606.17;  premium  notes,  $4,- 
691,181.99 ;  other  assets,  $627,862.16 ;  liabili- 
ties, $96,066.48 ;  cash  premiums  paid  during 
the  year,  $194,408.11 ;  losses  paid,  $94,601.71 ; 
outstanding  risks,  $87,810,910.92.    There  were 
14  marine  insurance  companies,  whose  total 
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assets  amoanteiL  cO  $20,982,067.80;  preminms  state  school  tax,  $1,058)878.04.    The  number 
earned,   $12,989,201.68;    losses  and  expend!-  of  private  schools  was  1,620,  and  the  estimated 
tores,  $9,446,298.09.    There  were  22  fire  and  nnmber  of  pupils  attending  the  same  was  50,- 
marine  insurance  companies  of  other  states  000.    The  numher  of  academies  suhject  to  the 
transacting  business  in  this  state ;  the  total  visitation  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  uni- 
capital  of  these  companies  was  $14,065,219 ;  versitj  in  1859  was  208,  from  185  of  which  re- 
total  assets,  $26,161,079.65 ;  cash  premiums  re-  ports  were  received.    According  to  these  re- 
ceived in  this  state,  $1,860,512.75 ;  dividends  ports,  998  teachers  (481  males  and  512  females) 
paid,  $1,880,268 ;  outstanding  risks,  $779,801,-  were  employed ;  the  total  number  of  pupils  in 
816.87.    The  life  insurance  companies,  8  in  attendance  during  the  previous  year  was  86,783, 
number,  report  a  capital  and  accumulations  of  which  number  21,801  pursued  classical  stud- 
of  $12,090,815.24;    cash  premiums  received,  ies  4  months  or  more.    The  value  of  buildings^ 
$1,801,184.82 ;  premium  notes  received,  $212,-  lots,  libraries,  apparatus,  and  endowments  was 
242.02 ;  outstandmg  risks  for  life,  $68,208,270 ;  $2,694,695 ;  and  the  total  indebtment  of  all  the 
for  shorter  terms,  $8,944,166.82.    There  were  institutions  was  $279,168.    The  income  from 
7  life  insurance  companies  of  other  states  trans-  personal  property  and  real  estate  was  $31,044 ; 
acting  business  in  &is  state ;  these  cempanies  from  tuition  fees,  $887,771 ;  from  the  literature 
reported  a  capital  and  accumulations  of  $8,-  fund.  $89,869;  from  regents  of  the  university 
906,999.27 ;  cash  premiums  received,  $1,898,-  for  tne  education  of  conmion  school  teadiere, 
268.74;  premium  notes  received,  $558,484.88;  $15,788;  from  other  sources,  $158,990;  total 
outstanding  risks  for  life,  $65,950,851.50;  for  annual  revenue,  $578,412;    paid  salaries  of 
shorter  terms,  $8,849,690.    There  were  also  6  teachers,  $410,614 ;  total  annual  expenditures, 
foreign  life  insurance  companies  transacting  $558,818;    number   of  volumes  in  libraries^ 
business  in  the  state ;  these  companies  had  99,940.    The  regents  of  the  university  have 
$594,000  on  deposit  in  trust  in  the  state  insu-  made  provisions  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
ranee  department. — ^According  to  the  state  cen-  by  making  an  annual  appropriation  to  certain 
BUS  of  1855,  there  were  5,077  places  of  worship, .  academies  to  defray  the  expense  of  instructing 
of  which  882  were  Baptist,  85  Ohristian,  801  a  teachers'  class  at  least  4  months  or  one  term 
Congregational,  16  Disciples*,  4  Evangelical,  in  each  year.    In  1859  teachers'  classes  were 
100  Evangelical  Lutheran,   184  Friends',   11  formed  in  90  academies,  and  1,804  teachers 
German  Evangelical  Reformed,  19  Jewish  syn-  (711  males  and  1,098  females)  received  instmc- 
agogues,  6  Mennonite,  1,580  Methodist,  4  Mora-  tion.    The  state  normal  school,  situated  at  AI- 
vian,  8  New  Jerusalem,  710  Presbyterian,  846  bany,  was  established  in  1844 ;  to  Sept.  1859, 
Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Oommunion  of  True  In-  it  had  furnished  tuition,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
spiration,  8  Protestant  (miscellaneous),  260  Re-  period,  to  8,288  pupils,  of  which  number  1,120 
formed  Dutch,  291  Roman  Catholic,  8  Second  (502  males  and  618  females)  had  been  gradu- 
Advent,  8  Shakers',  7  True  Dutch,  152  union,  ated  from  the  institution ;  the  number  of  pa- 
Bethel,  and  free,  16  Unitarian,  and  188  Univer-  pils  for  the  scholastic  year  1858--'9  was  812  (103 
salist.    The  total  value  of  churches  and  lots  was  males  and  209  females) ;  number  of  graduates, 
$27,769,828 ;  of  other  real  estate,  $3,710,816.  68  (21  males  and  42  females) :  nnmber  of  pro- 
Thesalariesof  the  dergy  amounted  to  $2,411,-  fessors  and   teachers,   10.    An   experimental 
688. — According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  school  is  connected  with  the  institution.    In 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  1859  teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  50  conn- 
year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859,  the  number  of  pub-  ties,  at  which  6,766  teachers  received  instmo- 
lic  schools  in  the  state  was  11,621,  of  which  tion  at  an  expense  to  the  state  of  $4,981.38, 
number  827  were  free  schools,  and  the  remain-  The  state  contains  14  colleges,  viz. :  Columbia, 
der  were  supported  by  income  from  the  com-  at  New  York ;  Union,  at  Schenectady ;  Hamil- 
mon  school  fUnd,  state  and  county  taxed,~^d  ton,  at  Clinton ;  Hobart,  at  Geneva ;  nniver- 
district  rate  bills;  number  of  school  houses,  sity  of  the  city  of  New  York;  Madison  nniver- 
11,576 ;  number  of  children  between  4  and  21  sity,  at  Hamilton ;  St.  John's,  at  Fordham ;  nni- 
years  of  age,  1,272,486;  number  of  pupils  in  versity  of  Rochester;  Troy  university;  Gene- 
the  public  schools,  851,588 ;  teachers  employed,  see  college  at  Lima;  Elnidra  female  college; 
males  8,615,  females  17,896 ;  teachers  employed  Ingham  university,  at  Le  Roy ;  New  York  state 
6  months  or  over,  14,659 :  average  length  of  agricultural  college,  at  Ovid ;  and  People's  col- 
school  during  the  year  in  the  rural  districts,  7*  lege,  at  Havana.   The  last  two  are  not  yet  fully 
months;  average  salaries  of  teachers  in  city  in  operation.    The  aggregate  number  of  profes- 
schools,  $385.48  per  annum ;  in  the  rural  dis-  sors  and  tutors  in  the  first  10  of  these  institn- 
tricts,  $15.98  per  month  (over  i  of  all  the  tions  (aU  that  reported)  for  the  scholastic  year 
teachers' employed  were  females,  and  in  the  1858-'9  was  127;  number  of  students,  1,550; 
rural  districts  the  compensation  often  included  graduates,  280 ;  volumes  in  libraries,  110,495 ; 
board) ;  volumes  in  the  school  district  libraries,  total  value  of  buildings,  lots,  libraries,  and  ap- 
1,271,279;   total  cost  of  support  of  schools,  paratus,  $897,989.  There  are  7  medical  colleges 
$3,664,617.57.    The  school  money  apportioned  in  the  state,  viz. :  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
fer the  year  1860  was  derived  from  the  follow-  geons.  New  York ;  medical  department  of  the 
ing  sources :  from  common  school  fimd,  $155,-  university  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  New  York 
000;  from  IT.  S.  deposit  fund,  $165,000;  from  medical  college;  metropolitan  medical  college ; 
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Albany  medical  college;  Genera  medical  col-  patients^  had  been  treated,  of  whom  4,896  had 
lege ;  and  medical  department  of  the  nniversitj  been  discharged,  2,226  had  reeoTered,  801  were 
of  Biiffalo.  Total  number  of  profeaaon  for  the  improved,  1,194  miimproved,  686  had  died,  and 
year  1859,  67;  stadenta,  868;  gradnatea,  265.  89  were  not  insane.  The  number  treated  in  1858 
The  same  year  the  state  contained  10  theological  was  787 ;  average  number  annually  for  1 6  years, 
seminaries,  as  follows :  general  theological  semi-  881.  The  New  York  state  asylum  for  idiots  at 
nary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  New  Syracuse  has  been  in  successfol  operation  as  a 
York ;  theological  department  of  Hartwick  sem-  state  institution  for  6  years ;  average  number  of 
inary ;  theological  department  of  Martin  Luther  pupils  annually,  over  100 ;  number  m  1 860,  140 ; 
college,  BufEalo ;  Rochester  theologpcal  semina-  cost  of  building,  $75,000.  The  buildings  for 
ry;  St.  Joseph's  theological  seminary,  Fordham  the  state  inebriate  asylum  at  Binghamton  are 
(disoontinned  in  1860) ;  theological  department  being  erected.  During  the  year  1858, 108,499 
of  St.  Lawrence  university.  Canton ;  theolo^-  county  and  22,205  town  paupers  were  relieved 
oal  department  of  Madison  university,  Hamil-  or  supported,  of  whom  18,422  (6,219  males  and 
ton;  Auburn  theological  seminary;  theological  7,208  females)  were  in  poorhouses.  Of  the 
seminary  of  Associate  Reformed  church,  New-  whole  number  relieved,  65,212  were  foreigners, 
burg;  and  union  theological  seminary.  New  4,246  were  lunatics,  1,082  idiots,  and  88  mutes. 
Tork.  Number  of  professors,  80;  students,  The  total  expenses  for  support  of  the  poor 
about  800. — ^The  state  of  New  York  contains  a  were  $1,491,891.28.  The  Louse  of  refuge  at 
laige  number  of  charitable  institutions.  The  Randall's  island  during  the  year  1860  received 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  New  York  about  1,000  children,  of  whom  550  (445  boys 
city,  in  1859,  reported  808  pupils,  of  whom  220  and  105  girls)  remained  at  the  close  of  the 
were  supported  by  the  state  at  an  expense  of  year.  The  western  house  of  refuge  at  Roch- 
$150  each  per  annum.  The  New  York  institu-  ester  received  186  boys,  discharged  145,  5  ca- 
tion for  the  blind  reported  for  the  year  ending  caped,  8  died,  and  409  remained ;  total  number 
Oct  1,  1859, 175  pupils  i^pointed  by  the  state ;  of  inmates  during  the  year,  562.  There  are 
total  number  of  pupils  about  200.  The  state  state  prisons  at  Sing  Sing,  Auburn,  and  Danne- 
hmatic  asylum  at  Utica  was  opened  in  1848,  mora,  Clinton  co.  The  reports  from  these  for 
and  to  Jan.  1, 1859  (a  period  of  16  years),  5,516  the  year  1860  show  the  following  statistics : 


Kmnber  of  convicts,  Bept  80, 18C0 

SeoeiTed  diiriii£  jear  ending  Bept  80|  1800. 
Dbcbuged,  died,  pardoned,  and  eacaped. . . 

1b  prison.  Sept  SO,  1800 

Ennings • 

Expeaaea 


Siag  Siiif . 


Anbonu 


1,2S8 

487 

840 

1,875 

$111,640  9S 

188,186  80 


811 
288 
241 
8fi8 
$100,840  72 
81,817  00 


CilBlStt. 


I 


T«Ud. 


447 
114 
180 
481 
$20,040  92 
08,202  01 


2,486 

884 

711 

2,659 

$288,027  00 

282,700  07 


On  Sept.  80,  1860,  the  Sing  Sing  prison  con-  secretary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  state 
tained  137  femide  convicts.    The  Auburn  pri-  engineer  and  surveyor,  each  $2,600  a  year,  and 
son  contains  an  asylum  for  insane  convicts,  attorney-general,  |2,000  a  year,  all  elected  by 
opened  in  Feb.  1859,  from  which  date  to  Sept.  the  people.    The  chief  officers  of  the  adminia- 
dO,  1860,  69  convicts  had  been  received,  and  trative  aepartment  are  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
14  discharged.    The  state  also  contains  5  peni-  lie  instruction,  $2,600 ;  19  regents  of  the  uni- 
tentiaries  or  workhouses,  in  Albany,  Buffalo,  versity,  without  salary ;  superintendent  of  the 
kings  CO.  (near  the  souf^  line  of  Brooklyn),  banking  department,  $5,000 ;  superintendent 
New  Tork  (on  Blackwell's  island),  and  Onon-  of  the  insurance  department ;  8  inspectors  of 
dflga  CO.  (at  Syracuse). — In  1855  the  news-  state  prisons,  each  $1,600;  8  canal  commis- 
papers  and  the  periodicals  published  in  the  doners,  each  $2,000 ;  auditor  of  canal  depart- 
state  were  as  follows:  T8  daily,  18  tri-weekly,  ment,  f2,500;  8  canal  appraisers,  each  $2,000 ; 
16  semi- weekly,  411  weekly,  18  semi-monthly,  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  $600; 
118  monthly,  16  quarterly,  2  semi-annual,  and  and  8  state  assessors.     The  officers  of  the 
16  annual;  total  newspapers,  559 ;  other  peri-  judiciary  department  are  8  Judges   of  the 
odicals,  112.    For  the  year  1859  the  organized  court  of  appeals,  and  88  justices  of  the  su- 
militia  was  composed  of  8  divisions,  26  brig-  preme  court,  salary  $8,500  each  per  annum ; 
ades,  64  regiments,  and  in  the  aggregate  18,846  clerk  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  state  reporter, 
men. — ^The  legblative  department  consists  of  a  each  $2,000.    The  state  is  divided  into  2  fed- 
senate  and  assembly,  the  former  composed  of  eral  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  is  held  a 
^  members  chosen  by  single  districts  every  2  district  court.    The  officers  of  this  court  in 
jears,  the  whole  number  being  chosen  at  once,  each  district  are  a  district  judge,  attorney, 
and  the  latter  of  128  members  elected  annually  marshal,  and  clerk.    These  courts  have  nearly 
by  single  districts;  pay  of  members  of  the  le-  concurrent  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters 
gislature,  $3  a  day  for  not  more  than  100  days,  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  and  in 
and  mileage.    The  executive  department  con-  offences  against  the  federal  laws.    An  appeal 
sats  of  a  governor  elected  for  2  years,  sidary  lies  from  the  district  to  the  circuit  court,  and 
$1000  and  house  rent ;  a  lieutenant-governor,  from  thence  to  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.  ^  The 
dected  for  the  same  time,  sidiury  during  the  state  courts  consist  of  a  court  for  the  trial  of 
seaoonof  Uielegi8lataxe$6  adayandmileage;  impeachments,  the  court  of  appeals,  the  su- 
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preme  court,  and  the  oonrt  of  o^er  an^  term!-  on  the  SOth  fought  a  battle  on  the  W.  shore 
ner.  The  oonrt  for  the  trial  of  impeaohmenta  with  a  band  of  Mohawks,  and  defeated  them, 
is  composed  of  the  senate  and  the  judges  of  the  By  this  act  of  Ohamplain  the  French  incorred 
conrt  of  appeals ;  it  is  a  conrt  of  record.  The  the  hatred  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  hostilities 
court  of  appeals  is  composed  of  8  judges,  6  of  between  them  never  entirelj  ceased  until  the 
whom  constitute  a  quorum ;  it  has  power  to  final  overthrow  of  the  Frenchpower  in  Amer* 
correct  and  reverse  all  proceedings  of  the  sn-  ica«  On  Sept.  9, 1609,  Henry  Hudson,  the  £ng- 
preme  court.  The  supreme  court  has  general  lish  navigator  in  the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East 
jurisdiction  in  law  and  equity,  and  power  to  India  company,  with  his  little  shallop  Half-Moon 
review  the  judgments  of  the  county  courts,  of  89  tons,  discovered  the  bay  of  New  York. 
The  county  courts  are  held  by  the  county  Three  days  later  he  entered  the  river  which 
Judge,  assisted  by  2  justices  of  the  peace  elect-  bears  his  name,  and  continued  his  voyage  to 
ed  annually  for  the  purpose.  The  judge  also  some  point  between  the  present  cities  of  Hudson 
performs  the  duties  of  surrogate;  but  in  conn-  and  Albany.  The  land  discovered  by  Hudson 
ties  having  a  population  of  over  40,000,  the  le-  was  claimed  by  Holland  and  named  New  Neth- 
gislature  may  provide  for  the  election  of  a  sur-  erlands.  In  1611  the  states-general  granted 
rogate.  County  courts  have  jurisdiction  in  special  privileges  to  any  company  which  should 
(nvil  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  not  open  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  this  region, 
above  $2,000 ;  in  actions  for  damages  for  in-  During  the  next  10  years  many  tradiog  voyagea 
jury  to  the  person  or  trespass  upon  property  were  made,  the  country  was  explored  alons 
not  exceeding  $500 ;  in  replevin  suits  of  prop-  the  Hudson  and  around  Long  Island  sound,  and 
erty  not  valued  above  $1,000 ;  for  foreclosure  small  trading  posts  were  erected  at  Fort  Orange 
of  mortgages,  sale  of  real  estate  of  infigmts,  par-  (now  Albany),  and  on  Manhattan  island.  In 
tition  of  landis,  admeasurement  of  dower,  satis-  1621  the  Dutch  West  India  company  was  inoor- 
flAction  of  judgments  over  $75,  and  the  care  porated,  and  under  its  auspices  two  years  after- 
and  custody  of  lunatics  and  habitual  drunkards,  ward  18  families  settied  at  Fort  Orange,  and  80 
Surrogates*  courts  have  the  ordinary  jurisdic-  fiunilies  at  New  Amsterdam.  In  1626  Peter 
tion  of  courts  of  probate.  Justices'  courts  Minuits,  the  director-general,  purchased  Man- 
have  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  where  the  hattan  island  of  the  natives  for  the  value  of 
amount  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  $100  in  $24.  In  1629  the  company  passed  an  act  en- 
value  ;  in  criminal  cases  for  imposing  fines  abling  all  who  wished  to  obtain  manorial  pos- 
not  exceeding  $50,  and  of  imprisonment  in  the  sessions  in  the  country.  By  this  act  the  most 
county  gaol  not  exceeding  6  months.  The  valuable  part  of  the  company^s  land  soon  passed 
judges  and  justices  are  aU  elected  by  the  people,  into  the  hands  of  individusls,  and  an  aristo- 
— ^At  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  S.  £.  part  cratic  element  was  introduced.  The  effort  to 
of  New  York  was  inhabited  by  several  subor-  establish  feudal  privileges  failed ;  but  the  land 
dinate  tribes  of  Indians  belonging  to  the  Al-  monopolies  granted  at  tiiis  time  led,  more  than 
gonquin  race,  and  the  remaimng  part  of  the  two  centuries  afterward,  to  serious  disturbances 
state  by  the  celebrated  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  known  as  the  **  anti-rent  difficulties."  Wouter 
stock.  The  names  of  places  bequeathed  by  the  van  Twiller,  the  successor  of  Minuits,  appointed 
various  tribes  indicate  to  what  race  they  be-  in  1688,  was  succeeded  in  1688  by  William Kieft. 
longed ;  the  Algonquin  words  being  harsh  and  During  the  administration  of  tiie  latter,  some 
full  of  gutturals,  while  the  Iroquois  names  are  troubles  having  arisen  with  the  natives,  an  at- 
usually  smooth,  soft,  and  musical.  The  Five  tack  was  suddenly  made  by  the  whites  upon 
Nations  iuoluded  the  Mohawks  upon  the  lower  the  nearest  Indian  villages,  and  more  than  100 
Mohawk  river,  the  Oneidas  to  the  S.  £.  of  unoffending  men,  women,  and  children  were 
Oneida  lake,  the  Onondagas  to  the  S.  of  Onon-  massacred.  A  bloody  war  ensued,  which  seri- 
daga  lake,  the  Oayugas  on  the  £.  bank  of  Oa-  ously  endangered  the  existence  of  the  colony. 

£iga  lake,  and  the  Senecas  W.  of  Seneca  lake.  In  1647  Kieft  was  succeeded  by  Peter  Stuyve- 

oquois  war  parties  carried  their  conquests  in  sant,  who  immediately  inaugurated  a  new  order 

all  directions,  and  fought  fierce  battles  with  na-  of  things.     The  Indians  were  conciliated,  and 

tive  tribes  in  the  wuds  of  Canada,  upon  the  the  general  affairs  of  the  colony  were  more  sys- 

prairies  of  the  West,  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina  tematically  administered.    The  Dutch  settie- 

and  the  everglades  of  Florida.    In  1712  the  ments,  spreading  to  the  east  and  west,  came  in 

Tuscaroras,  an  offshoot  of  the  Iroquois  stock,  collision  with  the  English  upon  the  Conneoti- 

after  a  defeat  by  the  English  settiers  of  Virginia,  cut,  and  with  the  Swedes  npon  the  Delaware, 

came  north,  settled  upon  the  Susquehanna  near  In  1655  Stuyvesant  took  forcible  possession  of 

the  S.  boundary  of  the  state,  and  became  incor-  the  Swedish  territory  and  annexed  it  to  New 

porated  in  the  Iroquois  league ;  and  the  Indians  Netherlands.     The  border  contests  with  the 

who  were  bound  by  this  compact  were  after-  English  on  the  east  continued  as  long  as  the 

ward  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  Samuel  Cham-  Dutch  held  possession  of  the  countiy.    The 

plain,  the  French  navigator,  was  the  first  white  English  claimed  New  Netherlands  as  part  of 

man  that  ever  set  foot  upon  the  soil  of  New  Yir^nia,  a  claim  founded  upon  the  prior  diacov- 

York.    On  July  4,  1609,  with  two  white  at-  ery  of  Cabot.    In  1622  the  English  minister  at 

tendants  and  a  company  of  Canadian  Indians,  the  Hague  demanded  that  the  enterprise  of 

he  entered  the  lake  which  bears  his  name,  and  plantmg  a  Dutch  colony  upon  tiie  Hndson 
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ihould  be  abandoned.    In  1697  Got.  Bradford  dgns.    .  Offerinff  some  aUgbt  resistanoe  to 
of  Pljmonih  gave  notice  to  Peter  Minnits  that  Slonghter  npon  his  arriyal,  Leisler  and  his  son- 
the  patent  of  New  England  extended  to  lat.  40^  in-law  Milborne  were  arrested,  tried  for  trea- 
and  that  the  Dntoh  had  no  right  "to  plant  and  son,  and  execnted.    From  the  earliest  period 
trade"  north  of  that  line.    On  March  12, 1664,  of  the  settlement  the  French  were  engaged  in 
Charles  n.  granted  a  charter  of  aU  the  lands  Ij-  almost  incessant  warfare  with  the  Five  Na- 
iDg  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  to  his  tions.    Sometimes,  bj  the  distribntion  of  val- 
brother  the  dnke  of  York.    This  included  New  nable  presents  and  bj  the  exertions  of  the 
Netherlands  and  a  portion  of  the  territory  which  missionaries,  they  would  snooeed  in  effecting 
had  been  previonsly  granted  to  Connecticut,  a  treaty  with  their  enemies,  bnt  the  natives 
Massachnsetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  In  August  would  generally  recommence  hostilities  on  the 
of  the  same  year,  without  any  declaration  of  slightest  provocation.    On  some  occasions  the 
wsr,  Ool.  NlcoUs  at  the  head  of  an  English  Indians  were  induced  to  remain  neutrd  in  the 
fbrce  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam,  and  wars  between  the  French  and  English,  but 
demanded  its  surrender.    Being  in  no  condi*  usually  they  completely  protected  the  fron- 
tion  to  resist.  Gov.  Stnyvesant  eompUed  with  tier  settiements  from  French  incursions  on 
the  demand,  and  the  whole  country  quieUy  the  north  and  west.    In  1684  Gov.  Dongan 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Englidi.    New  concluded  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
Amsterdam  was  named  New  Tone,  and  Fort  with  the  Indians,  and  from  that  time  the  £ng- 
Orange  Albany,  and  the  name  of  New  York  lish  became  the  recipients  of  that  friendship 
was  fdso  applied  to  the  whole  province.    New  which  had  been  before  bestowed  upon  the 
'  York  was  subsequentiy  recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  Dutch.    In  1687  the  Seneca  country  m  west- 
bnt  was  soon  after  restored  to  the  English,  em   New  York  was  invaded  by  a  French 
The  Dutch  ei^aged  in  the  slave  trade  as  early  army  under  De  NonviUe,  governor  of  Canada ; 
as  1627,  and  at  the  surrender  in  1664  the  and  in  1689  the  Five  Nations  retaliated  by  in- 
eolony  contained  more  slaves  in  proportion  to  yading  Canada.    In  this  last  expedition  more 
tts  inhabitants  than  Vir^nia.    Owing  to  the  than  1,000  French  settlers  were  slain,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  aristocratic  element,  but  whole  French  province  was  threatened  with 
litde  attention  was  paid  to  general  education,  destruction.    On  the  night  of  Feb.  9, 1689,  a 
or  to  any  measures  calculated  to  elevate  the  party  of  French  and  Cana^an   Indians  fell 
people.    Political  freedom  and  religious  tol-  upon  Schenectady,  destroyed  the  place,  and 
eration  made  advances  in  spite  of  the  rulers,  massacred  nearly  all  the  iimabitants.    In  1693 
and  along  the  Hudson  grew  up  a  sturdy  and  a  French  expedition  against  the  Mohawks  suc- 
industrious  yeomanry.  The  Engtish  rule,  under  ceeded  in  taking  one  of  the  Indian  forts  and  in 
the  duke  of  York,  gave  littie  encouragement  capturing  800  prisoners,  but  the  greater  part 
to  freedom.    Large  estates  and  special  privi-  of  the  invaders  perished  with  cold  Wore  reach- 
leges  were  granted  to  favorites,  heavy  taxes  ing  Canada.    The  ^eace  of  Ryswick  in  1697 
▼ere  imposed,  and  onerous  restrictions  were  concluded  the  hostilities  between  England  and 
pUoed  upon  manufactures  and  trade.    When  France,  and  Count  Frontenac,  then  governor 
the  duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  as  of  Canada,  turned  his  whole  force  a^dnst  the 
James  IL,  the  government  became  an  ap-  Five  Nations.    His  plans  however  were  frus- 
pendage  of  tiie  crown,  but  was  otherwise  un-  trated  by  the  earl  of  Bellamont,  then  royal 
dumged.    The  accession  of  William  and  Mary  governor  of  New  York,  who  declared  he  would 
to  the  throne  of  England  in  1689  was  hailed  make  common  cause  with  the  Indians  in  case 
by  the  people  of  this  colony  as  a  harbinger  of  any  attack  was  made  upon  them.    During  the 
better  times;  but  the  Protestant  William  was  continuance  of  Queen  Anne's  war,  from  1702 
'  found  no  more  willing  to  concede  popular  to  1718,  hostilities  in  New  York  were  confined 
rights  and  forego  ancient  privileges  than  the  to  skirmishes  upon  the  frontiers,  and  in  the 
Gatholic  James.    The  royal  governors  had  fre-  preparation  for  expeditions  which  failed  from 
quent  collisions  with  the  representatives  of  the  want  of  promised  aid  from  ^gland,  bnt  which 
people  concerning  the  right  of  taxation  and  cost  immense  sums  of  money  and  involved  the 
other  matters  of  similar  character.    Democratic  colony  largely  in  debt.    In  1781  the  French 
principles  conlanued  to  spread,  and  the  contro-  built  the  important  fortress  of  Fort  Frederic 
Tersies  tiiat  took  place  fi^m  time  to  time  grad*  at  Crown  Fomt  on  Lake  Champlain,  complete- 
ually  prepared  the  people  for  the  great  final  ly  commanding  the  natural  pass  between  the 
struggle  that  severed  the  colonies  fh>m  the  Hudson    and   St.   Lawrence.     During   King 
mother  country.    In  1689  the  people  revolted  George^s  war,  which  commenced  in  1745  and 
from  the  tyranny  of  Nicholson,  the  governor  continued  8  years,  frequent  skirmishes  occur- 
under  James  n.,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Jacob  red  upon  the  disputed  territory  between  the 
Leisler,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  seized  the  advanced  English  posts  on  the  Hudson  and 
government  and  administered  it  in  the  name  the  French  fortress  at  Crown  Point ;  but  no 
<tf  William  and  Mary.   Although  never  official-  general   engagement  took  place  within  the 
ly  recognized  as  governor,  Leisler  continued  at  limits  of  the  state.    The  great  final  conflict 
&e  h^  of  afiTairs  more  than  two  years,  when  between  England  and  France  to  determine  the 
be  was  superseded  by  Gov.  Bloughter,  bearing  sovereignty  of  North  America  commenced  in 
a  eommisaion  direct  from  the  l^lish  sever-  1754.    In  view  of  the  French  claims  and  en- 
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oroaohments,  a  oongreas  of  delegates  from  the  anny,  defeated  and  broken,  retreated  over  the 
several  colonies  convened  at  Albany  in  Jane  of  same  route.  In  Feb.  1776,  an  American  foroe 
that  year  to  decide  upon  measnres  of  general  de-  took  possession  of  New  York ;  in  August  the 
fence.  A  plan  of  union,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Frank-  disastrous  battle  of  Long  island  was  foughti 
Hn,  was  aidopted  by  the  delegates ;  but  it  was  and  immediately  afterwai^  New  York  and  its 
rejected  by  the  colonial  legislatures  to  which  it  environs  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  In 
was  submitted,  as  conferring  too  much  power  the  summer  of  1777  Burgoyne  invaded  the 
upon  the  crown,  and  by  the  crown  as  conceding  province  from  Oanada,  and  a  British  foroe 
too  many  popular  rights.  Owing  to  these  mu-  a*om  New  York  passed  up  the  Hudson  to  co- 
tual  Jealousies  no  plan  of  union  was  adopted,  operate  with  him.  Several  fortresses  upon 
and  in  consequence,  during  the  first  years  of  Lake  Ohamplain  and  the  Hudson  were  taken 
the  war,  a  series  of  disasters  threatened  the  by  the  enemy,  but,  after  a  series  of  reverses, 
entire  subjugation  of  the  British  colonies  of  Burgoyne's  army  on  Oct.  17  was  obliged  to  sur- 
North  America.  The  war  involved  nearly  all  render  at  Saratoga.  In  the  winter  of  1777-8 
the  colonies,  and  its  records  belong  to  the  gen-  West  Point  was  fortified,  and  soon  became  the 
eral  history  of  the  country.  Along  the  fron-  most  important  fortress  in  America.  Under 
tiers  of  New  York  the  French  had  erected  for-  the  lead  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  Six  Nations 
tresses  on  Lake  Ohamplain,  at  Frontenac  (now  espoused  the  English  cause,  and  continually 
Kingston)  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  Niagara,  harassed  the  defenceless  frontier  settlements. 
The  English  advanced  posts  were  at  Fort  Ed-  In  1779  Oen.  Sullivan  marched  through  the 
ward  on  the  Hudson,  and  at  Oswego  on  Lake  Indian  country  in  western  New  York,  and  de- 
Ontario.  In  1755  an  expedition  under  Gov.  stroyed  their  villages.  During  the  next  two 
Shirley  of  Massachusetts,  directed  against  Ni-  years  the  Indians  made  frequent  attacks  upon 
agara,  proceeded  as  far  west  as  Oswego,  but  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  settiements,  until  the 
return^  without  accomplishing  any  thing.  In  whole  of  that  flourishing  region  was  laid  waste, 
the  same  year  a  large  force  under  Sir  William  On  Nov.  26, 1783,  New  Yo&  was  evacuated  by 
Johnson  marched  against  Orown  Point  Ar-  the  British,  which  was  the  last  scene  of  the 
riving  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  he  was  at-  drama  of  the  revolution.  The  original  grant 
tacked  by  the  French  under  Dieskau,  but  the  of  New  York  included  all  lands  between  the 
victory  was  finally  obtained  by  the  English,  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers,  confiicting  with 
and  the  French  force  was  nearly  annihilated,  patents  previouslv  granted  to  Oonnecticu^  Mas- 
In  1756  Oswego  was  taken  by  the  French  and  sachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire.  1^  1664,  soon 
destroyed.  In  1757  Fort  William  Henry,  at  i^Eter  the  date  of  the  first  patent,  the  pro- 
the  head  of  Lake  George,  was  taken  by  the  prietor  sold  the  territory  included  in  the  pres- 
French,  and  the  garrison,  after  capitulation,  ent  state  of  New  Jersey.  The  Connecticut 
were  nearly  all  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In  boundary  was  established  in  1781.  The  claims 
1758  Abercrombie  at  the  head  of  16,000  men,  of  Massachusetts  were  finally  settied  in  1786, 
the  largest  and  best  appointed  army  ever  raised  by  a  compromise  which  gave  New  York  the 
in  America,  was  defeated  in  an  attack  upon  sovereignty  of  the  whole  territory,  but  yielded 
Ticonderoga;  and  during  the  same  year  Col.  to  Massachusetts  the  right  of  soil  to  that  por- 
Bradstreet  marched  through  the  wilderness  and  tion  of  tiie  state  which  lies  west  of  a  meridian, 
took  Fort  Frontenac.  In  1759  Niagara  was  line  passing  through  the  82d  milestone  of  the 
taken  by  Gen.  Prideauz  and  Sir  William  John-  Pennsylvania  boundary.  This  line,  known  aa 
son,  and  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  the  "  preemption  line,''  commences  at  the  S. 
abandoned  upon  the  approach  of  an  English  E.  comer  of  Steuben  co.,  extends  along  the  W. 
army  under  Gen.  Amherst,  leaving  no  French  shore  of  Seneca  lake,  and  terminates  in  Sodua 
foroe  within  the  limits  of  the  colony.  During  the  bay  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  conflicting  daims 
last  years  of  the  war,  under  the  administration  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  led  to  vio- 
of  Pitt,  the  Engliah  pursued  a  liberal  policy  to-  lent  collisions  and  almost  to  civil  war.  Hie 
ward  the  colonies;  but  upon  the  conquest  of  threatened  hostilities  however  were  averted  in 
Canada  in  1760,  they  recommenced  aggressions,  1790  by  the  erection  of  tite  disputed  territory 
which  provoked  opposition.  Notwithstanding  into  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  the  payment  to 
the  presence  of  a  larger  body  of  royalists  than  New  York  of  $30,000.  The  first  constitution  of 
in  any  other  colony.  New  York  ftdly  shared  the  state  was  adopted  in. March,  1777.  This 
in  the  indignation  caused  by  the  oppressive  constitution  was  revised  in  1801, 1821,  and  1846, 
acts  of  parliament,  and  entered  zealously  into  each  change  making  the  government  more  truly 
the  measures  proposed  for  common  defence,  democratic  in  its  character.  Slavery,  which 
In  Oct.  1775,  Try  on,  the  last  royal  governor,  had  been  much  restricted  since  the  formation, 
abandoned  the  province  and  took  refuge  on  of  the  first  constitution,  was  finally  abolished 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  Jn  May  of  that  in  1817.  At  the  close  of  the  revolution  a 
year  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  had  been  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  by 
surprised  and  taken  by  a  party  of  '*  Green  Moun-  whidi  a  large  amount  of  the  Indian  lands  was 
tain  Boys*'  under  Ethan  Allen.  In  July  an  ceded  to  the  state.  Settlements  rapidly  spread 
army  under  G^erals  Montgomery  and  Schuyler  in  the  fertile  regions  of  central  New  York,  and 
passed  down  Lake  Ohamplain  to  invade  Can-  by  subsequent  treaties  all  t^e  lands  of  the  In- 
ada,  and  in  the  succeeding  spring  the  same  dians  except  a  few  "  reservations''  passed  into. 
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the  hands  of  the  whites.  Upon  these  reserva-  and  dug  a  c&nal  across  the  portage  at  Rome,  so 
tions  the  last  remnants  of  the  once  powerftQ  that  laden  boats  could  pass  from  the  ocean  to 
Six  Nations  jet  linger.  In  1787  Massachusetts  Oneida  lake,  and  thence  by  the  outlet  of  that 
sold  to  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  sheet  of  water  to  Lake  Ontario.  Various 
the  whole  tract  lymg  W.  of  the  preemption  plans  were  brought  before  the  public  from  time 
line,  containing  6,000,000  acres,  for  |1,000,000.  to  time  for  improving  this  channel  of  naviga- 
About  two  thirds  of  this  tract  reverted  to  Has-  tion  and  for  building  locks  around  Niagara  falls 
sachusetts,  and  was  subsequently  sold  to  Bobert  so  as  to  unite  the  waters  of  Ontario  and  Erie. 
Morris.   Morris  sold  about  seven  eighths  of  his    In  1800  Gouvemeur  Morris  conceived  the  bold 

Surchase  to  a  company  of  capitalists  of  Amster-  i^an  of  bringing  tiie  waters  of  Lake  Erie  to  the 
am,  Holland,  and  the  tract  was  afterward  Hudson  by  means  of  a  canal  directly  through 
known  as  the  *^  Holland  Purchase.'^  The  Hoi-  the  centre  of  tiie  state.  In  1808  James  Geddes 
land  land  company  pursued  an  exceedingly  lib-  made  a  partial  survey  of  the  proposed  route, 
eral  policy  in  regard  to  their  lands.  They  thor-  and  gave  a  report  highly  favoraole  to  the  enter- 
ougUy  surveyed  the  whole  region,  built  roads  prise.  De  Witt  Olinton  soon  afterward  investi- 
and  nulls,  and  by  every  means  encouraged  set-  gated  the  matter,  and  from  that  time  forward 
tlement.  In  consequence  of  this  policy  and  the  ^ve  to  the  project  the  whole  weight  of  his 
richness  of  the  soil,  western  New  York  was  fill-  mfluence.  The  war  of  1812  caused  a  suspen- 
ed  np  with  unexampled  rapidity.  The  central  sion  of  the  work,  but  upon  the  return  of  peace 
portion  of  the  state  and  a  part  of  Franklin  and  in  1816  the  discussion  was  vigorously  resumed, 
Ulinton  counties  were  set  apart  for  military  and  in  1816  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
bounty  lands,  which  were  mostly  drawn  by  construction  of  the  canal.  The  work  was 
soldiers  of  the  revolution.  Several  large  grants  actually  commenced  in  1817,  and  the  canal  was 
of  land  were  made  in  the  northern  part  of  the  finishea  in  1826.  It  speedily  became  the  great 
state  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  settlement,  channel  of  trade  and  emigration,  and  poured 
but  most  of  the  companies  engaged  in  these  into  New  York  city  the  rich  streams  of  traffic 
enterprises  failed,  and  the  land  in  small  parcels  which  have  made  it  the  commercial  metropolis 
gradually  came  into  the  possession  of  actual  of  the  western  continent.  The  state  has  been 
settlers.  Hie  largest  of  uiese  grants,  known  covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  renderins 
is  '^  Macomb's  Purchase,"  embraced  8,698,766  communication  between  distant  points  easy  and 
acres,  in  Oswego,  Jefferson,  Lewis,  St.  Law-  rapid.  The  early  attention  paid  to  internal  im- 
rence,  Franklin,  and  Herkimer  counties.  Dur-  provements,  and  the  consequent  development 
ing  the  war  of  1812  liie  fi'ontier  settlements  of  internal  resources,  gave  to  New  York  the 
were  constantly  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  Brit-  impetus  which  has  placed  it  first  in  commercial 
ish,  and  several  serious  engagements  took  place  importance,  and  given  to  it  the  name  of  **  The 
along  the  borders.    Sackett's  Harbor,  the  prin-    Empire  State." 

cipal  American  naval  station  on  Lake  Ontario,  NEW  YORK  (called  by  the  Dutch  New 
was  once  attacked  unsuccessfully,  and  from  it  Amsterdam),  the  chief  city  of  New  York  state, 
several  expeditions  were  sent  out  against  various  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  United  States, 
points  in  Oanada.  Previous  to  the  revolution  and  the  most  populous  city  in  the  western 
no  provisions  were  made  for  a  general  system  hemisphere,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
of  education.  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  in  son  river,  18  m.  from  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  lat. 
New  York  city,  ibunded  in  1764,  was  the  only  (of  city  haU)  40**  42'  48"  N.,  long.  74^  0'  8" 
incorporated  educational  institution  in  the  col-  W.  The  city  and  county  are  identical  in  limits, 
ony.  But  aiter  independence  was  won  education  and  extend  over  Manhattan  island,  BandalPs, 
received  early  attention.  In  1787  Gov.  Olinton  Ward's,  and  BlackwelPs  islands  in  the  East 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  recommended  river,  and  Governor's,  Bedloe's,  and  Ellis's 
immediate  action  upon  this  subject ;  and  during  islands  in  the  bay ;  the  last  8  are  occupied  by 
tiie  session  the  ^^  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Uni-  the^  U.  S.  government.  Manhattan  island,  on 
▼ersity,"  a  body  to  take  charge  of  all  educa-  which  stands  the  city  proper,  is  18^  m.  long, 
tional  matters,  was  created.  In  1796  a  law  was  and  on  an  average  1}  m.  wide,  having  an  area 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  of  nearly  22  sq.  m.  or  14,000  acres.  The  East 
maintaining  common  schools,  and  the  sum  of  river  islands  make  about  800  acres,  and  those 
$60,000  was  annually  appropriated  for  6  years  in  the  bay  100  more.  Manhattan  or  New  York 
for  their  benefit.  The  success  of  the  experi-  island  is  bounded  N.  by  Spuyten  Duyvil  creek 
ment  was  so  complete,  that  the  appropriation  and  Harlem  river,  which  separate  it  from  the 
was  continued.  In  1812  a  complete  common  mainland  of  the  state,  £.  by  Long  Island  sound 
school  system  was  reported  by  commissioners  and  the  East  river,  S.  by  the  East  river  and  the 
q>pointed  for  that  purpose,  and  adopted  by  the  bay,  and  W.  by  the  Hudson  river.  The  island 
legisLatnre.  Since  that  time  many  changes  was  originally  very  rough,  a  rocky  ridge  run- 
have  been  made  in  the  system,  most  of  which  ning  firom  the  S.  point  northward,  and  branch- 
have  had  the  tendency  to  extend  the  influence  ing  into  several  spurs,  which  united  after  4 
of  tiie  schools  and  to  place  them  on  a  firmer  or  6  m.,  culminating  in  Washington  heights, 
fimpdation.  In  1796  the  "  Western  Navigation  288  feet  above  tide  water,  and  a  bold  promon- 
Oompany"  was  incorporated.  This  company  tory  of  180  feet  at  the  extreme  N.  point  These 
buflt  locks  aronnd  the  rapids  upon  the  Mohawk,    ridges  are  composed  of  primitive  gneiss,  mixed 
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with  granite,  hornblende,  slate,  and  siica.  to  the  aonth,  the  New  Jersey,  the  Oamden  and 
Nearly  all  the  rock  on  the  island  shows  evi-  Amboy,  and  the  Staten  island  j  to  the  west,  the 
dence  of  violent  upheaval,  the  dip  of  strata  New  Jersey  central,  the  Moms  and  Essex,  and 
varying  from  10°  to  60°,  and  the  ranges  being  the  New  York  and  Erie.  These  roads  mn  abont 
frequently  broken  laterally.  Most  of  the  stone  100  passenger  and  26  freight  trains  per  day  to 
is  unfit  for  building  purposes,  being  coarse  and  points  from  10  to  460  m.  distant,  and  brins  8,000 
brittle.  The  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  to  10,000  passengers  daily.  The  prmcipal 
the  diores  in  some  places,  are  alluvial  sand  steamboat  routes  are :  northward  up  the  Hud- 
beds.  The  few  swampy  places  are  disappear-  son  river,  150  m.,  with  8  through  and  5  or  6  way 
ing  before  the  constant  grading  and  filling  for  boats  each  way  daily;  eastwajrd  through  Long 
new  or  improvement  of  old  streets.  A  deep  Island  sound  to  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  Hart- 
valley  which  crossed  the  island  at  Canal  street  ford,  Groton,  Newport,  and  Fall  river,  5  regular 
has  shared  this  fate.  Manhattan  island  is  by  lines  of  large  boats ;  and  southward,  a  line  to 
survey  divided  into  141,486  lots,  of  which  about  Oape  May  during  the  summer  season.  There  are 
55,000  are  built  upon.  The  city  proper  extends  many  more  irregular  lines  and  single  boats  add- 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  island,  and  is  ing  to  the  throng,  so  that  by  water  and  land 
compactly  built  for  5  m.,  and  irregularly  along  about  20,000  persons  are  daily  brought  to  the 
the  £.  side  to  Harlem,  4  m.  farther.  On  the  W.  city  during  the  height  of  the  season  for  pleasure 
side  it  is  almost  solidly  built  to  about  60th  street,  travel,  exclusive  of  those  arriving  by  regular 
and  irregularly  to  Bloomingdale,  at  78th  street,  ferries.  There  are  7  steamship  companies,  with 
Thence  to  Manhattanville,  at  126th  street,  there  large  capital,  running  steamers  to  Eichmond, 
are  old  country  seats  and  gardens.  North  of  CQiarleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Havana, 
130th  street  the  island  is  compressed  into  a  nar-  Aapinwall,  and  on  the  Pacific  to  8an  Francis- 
row  ridge,  now  occupied  by  handsome  rural  co.  New  York  is  well  provided  with  docks  for 
residences,  and  is  to  be  laid  out  in  serpen-  the  repair  of  shipping,  there  being  6  or  6  on  the 
tine  streets  according  to  its  sm'&ce. — ^Three  East  river  side  read^  for  use,  and  capable  of 
wagon  and  two  railroad  bridges  over  Harlem  raising  the  litest  sailing  vessels.  There  are  60 
river  connect  New  York  with  the  mainland  on  piers  on  the  Hudson,  and  70  on  the  East  river, 
the  north ;  15  ferries  connect  with  Long  island  Telegraph  lines  radjlate  from  New  York  to 
eastwfl^,  7  witii  New  Jersey  on  the  W.,  and  2  every  part  of  the  Union  and  the  British  prov- 
with  Staten  island,  7  m.  S.  W.,  beside  many  inces ;  and  by  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
steamboats  not  regular  ferries,  running  to  40  or  leading  daily  newspapers  of  the  city,  very 
60  small  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  amount  of  full  intelligence  of  all  important  transactions 
travel  by  ferries  is  enormous.  On  4  routes  to  throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  news  by 
Brooklyn — ^Fulton,  Wall,  South,  and  Hamilton  steamers  which  touch  at  distant  ports,  is  for- 
avenue — ^there  are  20  boats,  making  about  660  warded  instantly  to  New  York.  There  is  a 
trips  per  day,  at  intervals  from  6  to  20  minutes,  local  line  to  Brooklyn,  recently  established, 
carrying  a  daily  average  of  70,000  foot  passen-  Internal  travel  is  by  means  of  horse  rail  cbtb 
gers  (86,000  eaich  way)  and  2,750  vehicles ;  all  and  omnibuses.  There  are  6  city  railroads 
the  other  eastern  ferries  carry  about  two  thirds  running  through  the  1st  and  2d,  8d,  4th,  6th, 
as  many,  making  a  transit  to  and  from  Long  isl-  8th,  and  9th  avenues,  and  the  Bowery,  Chat- 
andofabout  120,000  persons  and  5,000  vehicles  ham,  Yarick,  Hudson,  Canal,  and  Greenwich 
daily.  The  first  steam  ferry  boat  on  this  river  streets,  and  West  Broadway.  They  all  termi- 
was  the  Nassau,  started  in  the  summer  of  1812 ;  nate  near  the  city  hall,  except  the  2d  avenue 
the  largest  boat  now  is  the  Atlantic,  of  700  railroad,  which  runs  to  the  Williamsburg  ferry 
tons  and  160  horse  power,  elegantly  fitted,  and,  at  Peck  slip.  The  2d  avenue  and  8d  avenue 
like  nearly  all  the  others,  lighted  by  gas  and  lines  have  each  70  cars  in  use,  the  4th  avenue 
warmed  by  steam.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  42,  the  6th  avenue  69,  the  8th  avenue  61,  and 
8  lines  run  to  Hoboken,  one  to  Jersey  Oity,  the  9th  avenue  about  40.  They  miJce  trips  eve- 
and  2  or  8  to  other  points.  The  Hoboken  lines  ry  2  minutes  during  the  morning  and  afternoon 
have  7  boats,  starting  every  8  to  80  minutes,  travel;  the  fare  is  6  cts.,  and  on  the  2d  and  8d 
making  about  800  trips  per  day,  and  carrying  avenues  1  ct.  additional  from  61st  street  to  Har- 
about  9,000  foot  passengers  and  700  vehicles,  lem  (128th  street).  In  1859  the  2d,  8d,  4th, 
During  the  summer  months  Hoboken  is  a  favor-  6th,  and  8th  avenue  roads  carried  82,728,851 
ite  rural  resort,  much  frequented  by  Germans;  passengers,  at  an  expense  of  $1,087,567;  re- 
and  then  the  daily  travel  often  reaches  20,000  ceipts,  $1,788,556.  There  are  24  lines  of  om- 
each  way.  The  first  steamboat  on  this  route  nibuses,  comprising  about  570  stages,  of  which 
started  in  1822.  On  the  Jersey  Oity  ferry  there  more  than  half  run  through  Broadway,  and 
are  8  large  boats,  running  at  intervals  of  10  to  nearly  all  through  some  portion  of  that  street, 
80  minutes,  and  carrying  about  80,000  passen-  There  are  also  845  hackney  coaches. — The 
gers,  or  15,000  each  way,  daily,  of  whom  about  harbor  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
one  half  are  to  and  from  the  western  and  south-  world.  The  bar  is  at  Sandy  Hook,  18  m.  from 
em  railroads.  The  railroads  diverging  from  the  city,  and  has  2  ship  channels,  from  21  to  82 
New  York  are :  to  the  north,  the  Hu^n  river,  feet  at  low,  and  27  to  89  at  high  tide,  admitting^ 
the  Harlem,  and  the  northern  New  Jersey ;  to  vessels  of  the  heaviest  draft,  the  Great  Eastern 
the  east,  the  New  Haven  and  the  Long  imand ;  having  passed  4  times  without  danger  or  diffi- 


enltf.  The  lower  b^  ia  a  uft  anohonge,  of 
trkoKDlHr  ibrm,  from  9  to  12  m.  on  each  side, 
the  S.  £.  angle  opening  into  the  upper  or  New 
York  baj,  tbroogb  the  Narrows,  a  deep  chan- 
nel between  Long  island  and  Staten  island, 
^nt  H  m.  long  hj  1  m.  wide.  The  upper 
hif  is  an  irregalar  oval,  ahont  8  b?  5  m.,  open- 
ing northwam  into  the  Hudson  riTer,  eaot- 
wird  through  the  East  river  into  Long  Island 
Boirnd,  and  westward  into  Newark  bay.  The 
rivers  immediatel;  aronnd  the  cit;  are  deep, 
so  thai  the  heaviest  ships  can  ^tproach  aaj 
of  the  wharfs,  wbile  the  bottom  ^ords  good 
anohorage,  and  the  tidal  corrents  keep  the 
ohumels  free  from  ioe.  Tides  rise  from  4  to 
0  feet  at  the  piers.  For  defence  there  are,  at 
the  Narrows,  Forte  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Ricb- 
mond,  and  Tompkins,  and  batteries  Hadsonand 
Uorton,  with  457  heavy  gons  requiring  3,170 
men ;  in  the  upper  bay^on  Governor's  island. 
Fort  Golombos,  Oastle  William,  and  the  South 
Battery,  with  200  guns  and  800  men ;  on  Bed- 
loe's  island,  Fort  Wood,  and  on  Ellis  island, 
Fort  Gibson,  with  100  guns  and  430  men ;  at 
Throg'a  Neck,  in  the  sound,  Fort  Sobnyler, 
with  81B  guns  and  1,3S0  men ;  while  at  Sandy 
Hook  new  works  for  800  guns  and  1,950  men 
are  in  progress.  There  is  also  under  constmo- 
tion  at  Hoboken  an  immense  floating  battery 
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(see  BJ.TTKBT) ;  and  there  are  usually  several 
ships  of  war  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. — Tlte 
growth  of  New  Tork  has  been  eitremely  rapid. 
The  population  in  165S  was  1,000 ;  in  1766, 
10,831 ;  m  1800,  60,469 ;  in  1820,  128,706  ;  in 
1830,  S0S,C89;  in  1840,  813,802.  The  follow- 
ing table  ^ves  the  nnmbers  furnished  by  tlM 
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There  were  11,840  colored  persons,  22,846 
widows,  5,694  widowers,  14,784  land  owners, 
and  25,858  who  could  neither  read  nor  write 
(of  whom  1,968  only  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  and  21,878  in  Ireland).  As  to  nativity, 
232,lGfi  were  bom  in  the  city,  80,000  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  41,56G  in  other  states,  2,040 
in  Canada,  B16  in  other  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  1,121  in  the  West  Indies,  170  in 
Sontii  America,  8,487  in  Scotland,  985  in  Walee, 
174  in  Belgium,  756  in  Holland,  1,B86  in  Pms- 
sia,  381  in  Austria,  978  in  Switzerland,  966  in 
Italy,  343  in  SmId,  163  in  Portugal,  1,300  in 
Poland,  118  in  Pmsaift,  227  in  Norway,  554  in 
STedeD,aiid  827inl>enniark.  Therewere411 
deaf  and  dnmb,  810  blind,  605  insane,  and  02 


idiotio,  induding  those  in  the  several  asylums. 
The  return  of  dwellings  gave  1,617  of  stone, 
2B,9B7  of  briok,  10,696  framed,  8SS  miied— 
total 43,668,  valued  at  |378,4B1,811.— Uostof 
the  buildings  erected  within  a  few  years,  along 
Broadway  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  city, 
extend  from  street  to  street,  or  to  the  oentre  of 
the  block,  oovering  the  entire  ground  space, 
with  a  height  above  the  ground  of  6,  6,  and  7 
stories,  and  2  stories  below  the  surface,  with 
well  lighted  vaultsreaohingnearly  to  themiddle 
of  the  street.  Brick  is  still  much  used  for  the 
cheaper  class  of  dwellings  and  workshops,  bnt 
seldom  for  more  elaborate  structures.  Broad- 
way, the  great  central  thoroughfkre,  is  fast  be- 
ooming  a  street  of  palaoes  occupied  as  store* 
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find  shops.  In  the  smnmer  of  1860  there  were  merchants'  exchange,  also  in  Wall  street,  is 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  park  new  buildings  in  200  by  about  160  feet,  and  77  feet  high,  with  a 
progress  to  the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  dome  124  feet  high.  It  is  of  Quincj  granite, 
Broadway  is  6  m.  long  and  80  feet  wide,  and  with  a  portico  having  12  front,  4  middle,  and 
upon  it  are  nearly  all  the  principal  hotels,  places  2  rear  colunms,  each  of  granite,  88  feet  high 
of  amusement,  and  great  retail  shops.  It  is  and  4}  feet  in  diametei «  The  rotunda  is  80  feet 
the  favorite  promenade  of  beauty,  fa^ion,  and  high,  and  the  dome  is  supported  on  8  pilasters 
curiosity.  Wall  street,  less  than  half  a  mile  of  fine  Italian  variegated  marble.  The  cost  of 
long,  is  the  money  centre  of  America.  It  con-  the  building  and  ground  was  $1,800,000.  The 
tains  the  custom  house,  exchange,  and  many  U.  8.  assay  office  in  Wall  street  is  a  substitute  for 
fine  bank  buildings.  Fifth  avenue  is  noted  for  a  mint.  New  York  receives  more  than  jV  of  the 
the  magnificence  of  its  private  residences,  to  domestic  product  of  gold.  The  assay  office  in 
which  it  is  almost  entirely  devoted.  It  has  also  6^  years  received  in  bullion  $106,091,186.61, 
some  handsome  churches.  Each  of  the  avenues  made  into  bars  $89,400,266.70,  and  sent  $36,- 
from  1st  to  12th  is  100  feet  wide,  and  is,  or  695,582.80  to  PhUadelphia  to  be  coined. — There 
will  be,  nearly  8  m.  long,  except  the  6th  and  7th,  are  many  fine  churches,  especiadly  in  the  central 
which  are  cut  off  by  the  central  park.  The  portion  of  the  city,  and  an  immense  Roman 
cross  streets,  at  right  angles  with  the  avenue&  Oatholic  cathedral  has  been  commenced  in  6tti 
vary  from  1^  to  2^  m.  in  length,  and  are  60  feet  avenue  by  the  Most  Bev.  Archbishop  Hughes, 
wide,  except  about  every  10th  one,  which  is  The  finest  church  edifice  is  Trinity,  in  Broadway 
100  feet  wide.  The  avenues  are  about  1,000  opposite  Wall  street.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style, 
feet  apart,  the  cross  streets  260.  The  lower  built  of  brown  stone,  192  feet  long,  80  feet  broad, 
part  of  the  city  is  less  regular,  and  a  few  streets  and  60  feet  high,  with  a  spire  284  feet  high.  It 
are  crooked  and  narrow ;  but  these  are  con-  has  rich  stained  windows,  and  a  good  chime  of 
Btantiy  beingwidened  and  extended  at  inmiense  bells.  It  is  a  free  church,  open  every  day. 
cost.  The  Bowery,  a  wide  street,  is  the  main  St.  PauFs,  also  in  Broadway,  is  151  by  78 
thoroughfare  for  the  east  side,  as  Hudson  street  feet,  and  has  a  spire  208  feet  high;  the  front 
is  for  the  west ;  and  these  great  avenues,  with  and  rear  are  of  brown  stone,  and  the  sides  of 
their  hundred  lateral  streets,  pour  into  lower  gray  stone  colored  to  match ;  the  pediment  con- 
Broadway  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night  a  tains  a  white  marble  statue  of  St.  Paul,  and 
crowd  of  people  and  vehicles  unequalled  by  any  below  is  the  monument  of  Gen.  Bichard  Mont- 
other  city  on  tiie  continent.  There  are  alto-  gomery.  St.  John's,  in  Yarick  street,  is  of 
gether  645  streets  and  places  laid  out,  and  most  brown  stone,  and  has  a  graceful  spire ;  it  is  132 
of  them  opened  and  paved. — ^Among  the  pub-  by  80  feet.  St.  George's,  in  Stuyvesant  square, 
lie  buildings  is  the  city  hall,  in  the  park,  216  is  170  by  94  feet,  with  double  spires ;  it  is  m  the 
by  105  feet,  and  3  stories  high;  it  is  a  handsome  Byzantine  style,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ca- 
edifice  of  the  Italian  style.  The  front  is  of  white  pacious  churches  in  the  city.  St.  Thomas's,  in 
marble,  <md  the  rear  of  brown  stone.  It  was  Broadway  and  Houston  street,  is  a  plain  rough 
erected  from  1803  to  1812,  at  a  cost  of  $216,000,  stone  building  118  by  62  feet.  Grace  church, 
and  is  occupied  by  the  mayor^ommon  coun-  in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  street,  is  one  of  the 
cil,  and  other  public  officers.  The  "governor's  showiest  buildings  in  the  city ;  it  is  of  white 
room"  in  the  2d  story  contains  Washington's  freestone,  and  the  interior  is  exceedingly  elab- 
writing  demand  chair,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  orate  with  carved  work  and  stained  glasa. 
embracing  portraits  of  the  mayors  of  the  city,  Trinity  chapel,  in  25th  street,  180  by  54  feet, 
state  governors,  and  leading  federal  officers  and  has  an  interior  of  Caen  stone,  with  a  blue  ceil- 
revolutionary  chieftains,  mostly  by  eminent  art-  ing,  rich  stained  windows,  tiled  floor,  and  mova- 
ists.  It  has  also  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Oolumbus.  ble  seats.  All  the  above-named  churches  are 
North-east  of  the  city  hall  is  the  new  court  Episcopal.  The  first  Baptist  church,  in  Broome 
house,  of  brown  stone,  3  stories  high,  and  105  street,  is  of  blue  stone  with  battlements  of 
by  72  feet.  Near  this  is  a  similar  edifice  70  brown  stone  in  the  Gothic  style,  99  by  75  feet, 
by  55  feet,  and  also  occupied  by  law  courts,  The  Dutch  Beformed  church  in  4th  street  is  a 
offices,  &c.  The  rotunda,  erected  in  1818  by  massive  plain  building,  110  by  75  feet,  with  a 
Yanderlyn  for  a  panorama,  was  occupied  after  conical  spire.  The  Washington  square  Dutch 
the  great  fire  of  1885  by  the  post  office,  and  is  Beformea  church  is  a  Gothic  building  of  rough 
now  used  by  the  Oroton  water  commissioners  granite,  with  square  towers.  The  Boman 
and  the  almshouse  department.  East  of  the  Oatholic  church  of  the  Holy  Bedeemer,  in  8d 
city  hall  is  the  hall  of  records,  a  massive  stone  street,  is  very  large  and  costly,  and  richly  dec- 
edifice,  once  used  as  a  prison,  and  now  occu-  orated  inside  with  marble  columns  and  a  mag- 
pied  by  the  finance  department  and  the  regis-  nificent  altar.  The  first  Presbyterian  churdi, 
ter  of  deeds.  The  custom  house,  situated  in  in  5th  avenue,  is  119  by  80  feet,  and  has  a  spire 
Wall  street,  is  of  white  marble,  fire-proof,  200  160  feet  high.  The  Congregational  church  in 
feet  by  90,  and  80  feet  high,  with  Doric  porti-  84th  street  and  6th  avenue  is  a  fine  new  Gk>thic 
cos  of  8  columns  on  Wall  and  Pine  streets,  and  edifice,  with  elaborate  ornamentation.  The 
a  granite  roof.  The  rotunda  is  60  feet  in  di-  Madison  square  Presbyterian  church  is  another 
ameter,  and  the  dome  is  supported  by  16  Co-  elegant  building.  St.  Paul's  M.  £.  church,  in 
rinthian  colunms.  Its  cost  was  $1,175,000.  The  4th  avenue,  is  Bomanesque,  of  white  freestone 
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m  iiurU«,  146  b;-  77  f«et ;  the  iplre  b  910  feet  number  of  places  of  vorship  in  the  smnmer 
hi{^.  The  UnitBrian  church  of  the  Uewiah,  of  1880  was  374,  including  about  25  mladon 
mBroadwBj',  is  a  mueire  rough  granite  bnild-  stations.  The  entire  nomber  of  Beats  wonld  ao- 
log,  100  by  Ti  fe«t,  with  a  oqaare  tower.  The  oommodate  nearlj  one  third  of  the  popnlMioa 
Freebjterian  church  in  10th  street  and  TTnl-  of  the  cit  j. — New  Tork  possesses  an  ezoellent 
veraitj  place,  of  reddish  stone,  is  a  Oothio  system  of  free  schools,  and  eTerj&cilit;  is  af- 
boildiiw,  116  bj  6C  feet,  with  a  spire  of  184  forded  b?  large  and  commodious  school  houses, 
Teet.  The  4th  Universalist  chnroh,  in  Broad-  free  books  and  materials,  and  competent  taaoh- 
waj  near  Spring  street,  is  of  brick,  110  b;  77  ers,  for  the  edncatioa  of  HI  children  within  its 
f«et,  and  richlj  ornamented  inside.  The  free  boandaries.  These  schools  are  managed  bj  a 
Episcopal  chnrch  of  the  IIolj  Communion,  in  board  of  education  of  44  members,  and  a  local 
6Ui  Hvenne  and  20th  street,  is  of  sandstone,  cm-  board  in  each  ward  of  2  oommissioners  (who 
ciformin  p!an,.104b;  e6feet,  witha  turret70  are  members  of  the  general  board),  8  in* 
feet  high.  The  6th  avenae  Beformed  Dnteh  epectors,  and  8  truBtees,  all  serring  without 
diDrch  is  an  elegant  white  marble  bnildins,  paj.  There  are  62  ward  or  grsnunar  schooj^ 
with  a  tall  spire  of  the  same  mat«riaL  Cal-  8S  primarj  schools,  8  schools  for  colored  ohil* 
vsr7  Episcopal  chnroh  in  4th  avenae  and  2lBt  dren,  12  oorporate  schools,  4  normal  schools, 
street,  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  of  brown  and  the  trw  academj — In  all,  112  schools.  Th« 
stone,  with  double  towers.  On  the  comer  be-  tree  academj,  a  large  and  well  endowed  eetab- 
low-  is  the  Unitarian  church  of  All  Sonis,  of  lisbment,  is  intended  to  famish  the  means  of 
red  briok  and  cream-oolored  stone  in  alternate  a  taH  collegiate  edncation  to  deserving  pupils 
lajers,  with  variegated  marble  door  columns,  f^m  ward  schools.  It  has  29  teachers,  9  of 
The  Congregational  chnroh  of  the  Futituis,  in  whom  are  members  of  the  focnltj.  In  1860, 
Union  square,  is  of  Bomaneeqne  etjle,  bnilt  of  880  pupils  were  nnder  tnition,  836  were  ad- 
white  stone,  with  one  aqnare  and  one  Chinese  mitted,  and  80  graduated.  The  library  has 
Ced  tower.  Bt.  Peter's  Oatholio  church,  in  7,170  volnmes,  beside  text  books.  In  its  10 
lay  street,  is  a  massive  granite  building,  years'  existence  the  academy  has  taught  9,762 
witii  an  Ionic  portico  and  6  granite  columns,  popils.  The  62  ward  schools  are  snbdividod 
with  a  statae  of  St.  Peter.  The  otdeet  church  into  44  grammar  schools  for  boys,  46  for  girls, 
edifice  is  the  North  Dutch  in  William  street,  8  for  both  sexes,  and  46  primary  departments. 
between  Fulton  and  Ann,  erected  in  1769.  In  1869, 189,688  pupils  were  regiBt«red,  with 
The  latest  official  church  returns  are  given  in  an  avera^  attendance  of  61,460.  For  a  portion 
Itie  foUowing  table :  of  the  winter  there  were  24  male  and  20  fe- 

male  evening  schools  In  operation,  with  16,861 

pQpils ;  and  all  the  year  12  speoially  inooipo- 
rated  schools  with  7,809  scholars.    The  aggre- 

—  gate  school  registi?  shows  168,628  chiloren. 
Bi  The  expense  of  this  mstruotion  was  (1,240,000 ; 
£  of  which  teachers'  salaries  took  $617,129,  new 

I  houses  and  repurs    (3S8,B46,  fuel    $20,680, 

^  books  and  stationery  )72,486,  free  academy 

Og  $60,113,  evening  schools  $69,080,  and  normal 

g;  schools  $9,1S6.    Of  this  money,  $207,383  oame 

E^  ftom  the  state  at  large,  and  $1,088,667  from  city 

tr  taxation,  Tothesohooltaiofthestateat  large 

^  the  city  contributed  $191,684  more  than  she 

Af  received  from  it.    More  Uian  ^  of  the  attend- 

Cs  anta  in  evening  schools  were  persons  too  old  to 

pr  go  to  day  schools;  2,100  were  over  31  yeara 

w>  of  age.    Teachers'  salaries  range  from  $1,600 

f^  for  male  principals  to  $260  for  good  female 

]  teachers.    More  than  }  of  the  instructors  are 

*^  women.    Host  of  the  school  honses  are  40  or  60 

Be  feetfront,  100fe«tdeep,  and8or4storieshigh; 

I*  and  some  are  of  elegant  appearance.    There 

5(,  are,  besidJe  the  public  schools  snpported  by  tax- 

Ci  ation,  about  88  Roman  Catholic  free  schools,  8 

^  of  them  taught  by  brothers  of  Christian  schools. 

.  12  by  sisters  of  charity,  1  by  ladies  of  the  Sacred 

_1                                                                       ;  Heart,  1  by  sisters  of  mercy,  1  by  sisters  of 

B<  Notre  Dame,  and  1  by  sisters  of  Bt.  Dominic 

tateworth  $1,103,860,  andtayfor  clergymen's  They  have  from  13,000  to  16,000  pupils.    The 

salaries  $138,068.    BInoe  this  retnm  there  has  same  denomination  have,  of  higher  schools,  Bt. 

been  an  iocreaae  of  46  chnrch  organizations,  Xavier's  college,  under  the  Jesuits ;  St.  Vin- 

■od  a  number  of  expensive  edifices,  raising  the  cent's  academy,  and  the  academy  of  the  Holy 

VBlnationtomoretban$lG,000,000.  Theactual  Inianoy,  brothers  of  Christian  schools;  and 
TOL.  xn. — 18 
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convents  and  academies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  place,  near  Washington  sqnare ;  it  contains  a 
Golombia  college,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state,  chapel,  4  lectare  rooms,  a  library,  and  private 
dtoated  in  4th  avenue  and  60th  street,  had  at  rooms  for  abont  80  students.  The  students  have 
the  last  report  178  students  and  12  professors ;  formed  a  boarding  association,  reducing  the  cost 
the  number  of  students  graduated  during  the  of  living  to  $2.25  per  week.    A  general  charge 
year  was  82.    Its  property  amounts  to  nearly  of  $10  a  year  is  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  semi- 
$2,000,000,  chiefly  in  real  estate.  (See  Oolithbia  nary.  There  is  a  faculty  of  5  professors ;  a  senior 
Ck>LLsaK.)    Oonnected  with  it  is  the  college  of  class  of  88,  middle  40,  junior  68 — 141  students, 
physicians  and  surgeons,  in  4th  avenue  and  128  being  college  graduates.   Whole  number  of 
28d  street,  founded  in  1791  and  chartered  in  alumni  607,  of  whom  86  have  died.  The  library 
1807.   The  building  is  of  brick,  and  rather  plain  has  nearly  24,000  vols. — ^Rutgers  female  insti- 
in  appearance.  Itnas  a  good  library  and  aval-  tute  is  one  of  the  principal  private  academies 
nable  physiological  museum.  There  are  11  pro-  for  girls.    It  occupies  a  handsome  brick  edi* 
fessors  and  198  (Students,  and  the  number  of  flee  in  6th  avenue,  opposite  the  distributing 
ffraduates  at  the  last  commencement  was  48.  reservoir,  has  an  endowment  to  the  value  of 
It  has  no  debts,  and  is  supported  by  tuition  fees  $85,000,  and  affords  a  flrst  class  academic  edu- 
and  voluntary  donations.    It  became  attached  cation.    In  1859  there  were  247  pupils.    The 
to  Columbia  college  in  Oct.  1860.    Theuniver-  Spingler  institute,  in  5th  avenue,  is  another 
nty  of  the  city  of  New  York,  a  Gothic  white  sdiool  for  girls ;  and  there  are  many  otibers  of 
freestone  structure  in  Washington  square,  180  a  private  character,  less  extensive  but  equally 
by  100  feet,  4  stories  high,  with  octangular  5  meritorious.    The  oldest  school  in  the  city  ia 
story  turrets  at  the  angles,  was  founded  in  that  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church,  founded 
1881,  and  in  1859  had  850  pupils  and  27  profes-  in  1688,  and  still  a  flourishiug  academic  institu- 
sors  and  teachers ;  the  number  of  graduates  was  tion.    The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  school, 
28.   It  has  a  special  law  department,  and  a  sep-  founded  in  1710,  will  soon  come  into  an  im- 
arate  medical  college.  Its  property  is  valued  at  meuse  property  by  the  testament  of  Dr.  John 
$212,000.  The  medical  department  in  1859  had  Baker,  who  gave  46  acres  of  land  on  the  East 
18  professors,  411  students,  and  124  graduates,  river  shore  near  Yorkville  to  endow  this  as  a 
The  New  York  medical  college,  in  18th  street  charity  school.    There  is  in  the  Oooper  insti- 
near  Broadway,  founded  in  1851,  has  18  pro-  tute  an  academy  of  design  for  women;  and 
fessors  and  92  students,  and  had  82  graduates  many  other  commercial  and  literary  schools 
in  1859.    The  metropolitan  medical  college  is  a  ofier  easy  and  generally  cheap  facilities  for 
new  Institution  not  fully  established ;  it  has  7  general  and  special  education. — ^TheNew  York 
professors. — ^There  are  two  extensive  theologi-  hospital,  the  oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in 
cal  seminaries  in  the  city.    The  flrst,  known  the  state,  was  chartered  by  George  III.  in 
as  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  1771.    It  is  in  Broadway  above  the  city  hall, 
lYotestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  approached  through  an  avenue  of  noble  elm 
States,  was  established  in  1819  at  New  Haven,  trees,  and  has  8  large  buildings,  respectively 
Oonn.    It  was  soon  after  removed  to  New  124  by  86,  128  by  90,  and  98  by  63  feet,  and 
York,  and  chartered  by  the  legislature  in  1822.  each  4  stories  high.    The  grounds  cover  about 
AH  the  bishops  of  tiie  church  are  ex  officio  2  acres.    The  asylum  for  the  insane  at  Bloom- 
trustees,  in  common  with  clerical  and  lay  trus-  ingdale,  opened  in  1821,  is  a  branch  of  the  hoa- 
tees  from  every  state  in  which  the  church  is  pital ;  it  has  about  40  acres  of  ground  and  a  flne 
organized.    Prof.  Clement  0.  Moore  gave  a  botanical  garden.    In  1869  the  total  receipts 
block  of  ground  in  9th  avenue  and  20th  street  of  the  hospital  were  $120,590.87 ;  expenses, 
to  **  promote  the  establishment  and  endow-  $112,781.04.    Patients  treated,  2,668;  cur^ 
ment,  and  aid  in  the  support  of  a  seminary  for  1,771,  relieved  269,  discharged  218,  died  815 ; 
the  education  of  young  men  designed  for  holy  oif  the  deaths  174  were  from  incurable  acci- 
orders  in  our  church,'^  and  upon  this  ground  dents ;  1,825  were  surgical  cases.    Of  dl  the 
9  substantial  stone  buildings,  50  by  110  feet,  patients,  785  were  natives,  1,045  Irish,  808 
were  erected  soon  afterward.    This  real  estate  German,  and  175  English.    In  80  years  tbere 
is  now  worth  more  than  $500,000.    In  1860  were  74,257  patients,  of  whom  54,726  were 
there  were  64  students,  26  having  been  admitted  cured,  4,974  relieved,  and  7,469  died.    The  asy- 
during  the  year.    The  studies  are  entirely  of  a  lum  for  the  insane  in  1869  treated  283  parents, 
theological  character,  designed  to  qualify  grad-  of  whom  65  recovered,  82  improved,  and  18 
nates  for  holy  orders.  The  Ubrary  numbers  near-  died;  in  10  years  there  were  admitted  1,067. 
W  14,000  vols.    The  union  theological  seminary  There  are  5  principal  free  dispensaries,  the  old- 
^esbyterian)  was  founded  in  1886,  chartered  est  founded  in  1791.    In  1859  there  were  184,- 
hi  1889,  and  is  open  for  students  from  every  418  patients  treated  (62,067  native,  72,361  for- 
denomination  of  Christians;  but  the  applicant  eign),  of  whom  926  died;  12,667  vaccinations, 
must  be  a  member  in  good  standing  of  an  evan-  and   262,688    prescriptions;  whole   e-xpense, 
gelical  church,  and  a  graduate  from  college,  or  $21,468.    The  New  York  woman's  hospital,  for 
able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  usual  college  the  exclusive  treatment  of  diseases  of  women, 
branches.     The  course  of  stody  occupies  8  is  a  new  and  very  promising  institution,  the  only 
years,  and  is  entirely  of  a  theological  nature,  one  of  the  kind  in  the  country.    Its  chief  im- 
The  edifloe,  of  plam  brick,  is  in  University  portance  is  due  to  some  recent  discoveries  of 
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greai  valiie  in  the  core  of  aflbotions  peooliar  to  The  Leake  and  Watto  orphan  home  in  llSth 
the  sex.  There  is  alao  a  1  jing-in  asjlam  in  street  is  a  large  and  handsome  edifiee,  delight- 
Marion  street.  Theinstitation  for  the  deaf  and  ftallj  situated  in  a  plot  of  26  aer^  and  has  an 
dumb,  incorporated  in  1817,  is  at  Washington  income  saffioient  for  the  sapport  of  250  ohil- 
hei^ts,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the  dren.  At  the  Five  Points  the  honse  of  indos- 
oonntrj,  employing  16  teachers,  and  meeting  try  and  the  Five  Points  mission  have  to  a  great 
with  flratifying  snocess.  The  grounds  com-  degree  reformed  that  notorious  locality,  and 
prise  87  acres.  In  1859  there  were  808  pnpih^  extirpated  most  of  the  dens  of  degradation  and 
of  whom  164  were  males  and  144  females,  crime  once  abounding  there.  Among  the  less 
Hie  institntion  for  the  blind,  in  9th  avenue,  a  prominent  benevolent  institutions  are  the  prison 
handsome  and  spacious  structure  of  stone,  has  association  for  the  reformation  of  discharged 
19  teachers,  and  in  1859  took  care  of  205  in-  convicts ;  the  association  for  the  relief  of  aged 
mates  or  pupils,  many  of  whom  are  well  edu-  and  indigent  females;  association  for  the  bene- 
cated,  and  good  workmen  in  the  trades  taught  fit  of  colored  orphans;  ladies'  home  mission- 
on  the  premises.  The  grounds  are  800  by  aiy  society ;  Amertean  female  guardian  aode- 
200  feet ;  the  building  is  175  feet  front,  and  8  ty ;  8t  Luke's  home  for  indent  Ohristian 
stories  high.  The  society  for  the  reformation  females ;  Protestant  half  orphan  asylum ;  Mag- 
of  juvenile  delinquents  has  an  important  re-  dalen  female  benevolent  society ;  honse  and 
fonnatory  institution  on  Bandall's  island,  to  school  of  industry ;  marine  society,  tiie  oldest 
which  juvenile  oriminals  and  vagrants  are  society  in  the  state ;  sailors'  snug  harbor,  a 
aent  It  is  a  state  institution,  but  most  of  the  retreat  for  seamen  on  Staten  island;  seamen's 
inmates  are  fh>m  the  city.  In  8  years  2,641  friend  society ;  society  for  relieving  children 
children  were  received  (2,177  boys  and  464  of  seamen;  mariners'  £unily  industrial  sodety; 
girls),  of  whom  1,548  were  Irish,  218  German,  St.  Luke's  hospital ;  eye  and  ear  infiimary : « 
150  En^ish,  280  from  other  foreign  countries,  ophthalmic  hospital ;  and  children's  hospital 
and  446  American.  The  Juvenile  asylum  in  and  nursery.  The  principal  Roman  Oatholks 
175th  street  supports  and  educates  children  institutions,  beside  the  Jesuit  college  of  St. 
tram  7  to  14  years  of  age,  placed  there  by  Francis  Xavier,  are  the  convent  of  Redemp- 
^wrents  and  guardians  or  oonunitted  by  magia-  torists  or  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer, 
trates.  The  chUdren's  aid  society,  for  sending  in  8d  street,  attached  to  the  church  of  that 
to  the  country  destitute  children,  is  doing  much  title;  the  community  of  missionary  priests  of 
good,  in  connection  with  the  local  missions  in  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  (a 
die  Five  Points  (a  section  of  the  6th  ward  in-  congregation  founded  in  New  York  in  1859),  in 
habited  until  within  5  years  almost  exclusively  59th  street  near  the  central  park;  the  com- 
br  the  lowest  prostitutes,  thieves,  and  beggars)  munities  of  brothers  of  the  Ohristian  schools 
and  other  disreputable  portions  of  the  city,  the  in  2d  street,  attached  to  St  Vincent's  academy, 
ragged  schools,  and  private  charities.  The  asso-  and  in  181st  street  (Manhattanville),  in  conneo- 
ciation  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  started  in  1848,  tion  with  the  academy  of  the  Holy  InfSuncy ; 
has  an  oiganiaation  wl^ch  thoroughly  super-  the  communities  of  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heairt 
rises  the  city,  and  relieves  all  deserving  poor  connected  with  their  seminaries  for  young 
not  otherwise  provided  for.  In  1859  $44,856  ladies  in  17th  street  and  Manhattanville ;  the 
was  thus  spent;  9,281  families  and  44,557  per-  convent  of  the  sisters  of  mercy  in  Houston 
sons  were  rdieved,  and  47,000  visits  were  made,  street,  with  an  asylum  or  house  of  protection 
nearly  all  in  January,  February,  and  March,  for  destitute  women,  and  a  fi^e  sdiool ;  the 
This  association  divides  the  city  into  882  sec-  houses  of  tiiie  sisters  of  charity,  who  direct  an 
tions,  having  in  each  a  gratuitous  visitor.  For  orphan  asylum  for  girls  in  Prince  street  and 
10  years,  from  1845  to  1855,  there  was  no  in-  one  for  boys  in  51st  street  and  the  5th  avenusL 
crease  in  pauperism,  though  the  population  in-  an  industrial  school  and  a  girls'  school  in  42a 
creased  67  per  cent.  From  1855  to  1857  pan-  street,  and  St.  Vincent's  hospital  in  11th  street ; 
perism  nuterially  increased,  through  financial  St.  Vincent's  (French)  orphan  a^lum  in  24th 
revulsion;  but  since  that  year  the  current  has  street,  under  the  patronage  of  the  ladies  of  St. 
set  tiie  other  way,  and  the  net  result  of  17  Vincent  de  Paul ;  the  convent  of  the  school 
years  shows  an  improvement  upon  indigence  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  8d  street,  where  there 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  population  of  is  a  school  and  an  asylum  for  the  care  of  200 
142  per  cent.  Of  44,950  persons  relieved  by  children  during  the  absence  of  their  parents; 
this  association  from  1854  to  1860,81,002  were  and  the  convent  of  the  sisters  of  the  Gk>od 
Irish,  4^872  Oerman,  2,012  English  and  Scotch,  Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  refor- 
640  other  foreigners,  and  6,424  native-born,  mation  of  fallen  women,  and  have  from  50  to 
The  latMt  summary  shows  that  from  Oct.  1859,  75  inmates  in  their  asylum.  There  are  also  about 
to  Oct  1860,  8,081  families  and  85,942  persons  80  private  benevolent  societies,  beside  masonic, 
were  relieved,  40,866  visitemade,  and  $40,565.10  odd  fellows',  druids',  united  American,  sons  of 
spent.  The  New  York  orphan  asylum,  on  the  Herman,  German  Verein,  Hebrew  benevolent, 
bank  of  the  Hudson  at  Bloomingdale,  is  a  fine  sons  of  temperance,  and  other  lodges.^  The 
Cbthic  bnflding  120  feet  by  50,  with  15  acres  masonic  order  have  about  100  lodges  in  the 
of  land.  Hie  society  was  organized  in  1806  by  city.  A  foundling  hospital  has  been  projected, 
and  is  supported  by  private  donations,  and  the  edifice  is  now  building.    The  Cooper 
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iogtitiite  for  moral,  intoUectaal,  and  physical  fine  arts  in  Broadway  near  Honston  street;  the 
onltare  (see  Ooopsb,  F^teb),  is  a  fine  edifice  of  international  gallery ;  and  the  artists'  stndioe,  a 
6  stories,  195  feet  on  4th  avenue,  14d  on  8th  large  building  in  10th  street.    Among  the  most 
street,  155  on  8d  avenue,  and  86  on  7th  street,  valuable  and  interesting  museum  collections  is 
In  the  basement  is  a  large  lecture  room  125  feet  that  of  Dr.  Abbott,  gathered  during  several 
by  82,  and  21  feet  high,  and  in  the  8d  story  is  years'  residence  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  physi- 
another  of  the  same  size.    There  are  rooms  for  cian  to  Mehemet  All.   ^ere  are  few  collections 
libraries,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  study,  a  of  Egyptian  antiquities  more  valuable  than  this, 
free  reading  room,  &c.    The  whole  establish-  In  1860  it  became  the  property  of  the  historical 
ment  is  rated  at  over  $500,000.  The  Bible  house  society.  The  opera  house,  or  academy  of  mudc, 
in  Astor  place  occupies  an  entire  block,  with  a  in  14th  street  near  Broadway,  is  a  handsome 
front  of  711  feet,  and  a  depth  of  50  feet ;  it  is  6  building  of  painted  brick,  with  stone  facings.  It 
stories  (74  feet)  in  height    The  American  Bible  is  121  by  114  feet,  very  elaborate  and  ornate  in- 
society,  next  to  the  British  and  foreign  the  largest  side,  with  4  tiers,  and  seats  for  4,700  persons, 
in  the  world,  was  founded  in  1816,  and  had  an  Except  the  two  Bowery  theatres  and  Bamum's 
income  in  1859  of  $485,956.    For  the  advance-  museum,  the  other  places  of  amusement  are 
ment  of  agriculture  and  science  there  are  the  of  mean  exterior,  standing  in  back  streets,  with 
American  institute  with  its  farmers' club,  and  the  simply  an  entrance  firom  Broadway.    Inside, 
mechanics'  institute,  the  former  holding  annual  however,  they  are  generally  comfortable,  and 
fairs  in  the  city. — ^The  Astor  library,  now  hav-  some  are  luxurious.    With  average  attractions 
ing  100,000  volumes,  was  founded  by  a  legacy  about  20,000  people  nightly  attend  these  places, 
from  John  Jacob  Astor  in  1848.    This  library  The  chief  of  them  are  Niblo's  garden,  the  win- 
is  for  study  and  reference,  no  books  being  ter  garden,  Wallack's  and  Laura  Keene's  thea- 
« taken  away.    (See  Abtob  Libbabt.)    Themer-  tree,  in  Broadway;   Bowery,  Few  Bowery, 
cantile  library,  in  Astor  place,  organized  in  National,  and  Stadt  theatres,  in  the  Bowery ; 
1820,  is  a  lending  library,  and  has  about  55,000  Bamum's  museum;  and  three  negro  minstrel 
volumes ;   its  mes  of  magazines  and  leading  halls.    In  summer  the  palace  garden,  Jones's 
newspapers  are  very  full.    The  association  is  woods,  and  many  other  outdoor  places  of  enter- 
composed  of  merchants  and  clerks,  who  become  tainment,  are  frequented  by  huge  numbers  of 
members  on  payment  of  a  small  initiation  fee  people. — ^There  are  8  public  and  a  few  private 
and  annual  dues.    Other  persons  ma^  acquire  pjirks.  Among  them  are  the  Batteiy,  10^  acres 
the  privileges  of  the  library  and  reading  room  (now  being  enlarged  to  about  80  acres),  at  the 
by  paying  $6  annually.    The  society  library,  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  city ;  the  city  hall  park, 
established  in  1754,  has  a  fine  building  70  by  10|;  Washington  parade  ground,  9i;  union, 
100  feet  in  University  place,  with  40,000  vol-  4;  Stuyvesant,  4;  TompMns,  10^;  Madison^ 
mnes  of  history  and  general  literature.    The  7;  8t.  John's,  4;  Gramercy,  li;  and  the  great 
historical  society  has  a  handsome  fire-proof  ed-  central  park  of  848  acres,  now  being  laid  ont. 
ifice  in  2d  avenue,  with  about  80,000  volumes.  This  pork  extends  from  59th  to  110th  street, 
particularly  of  American  history;  it  was  found-  2j^  miles  long,  and  from  5th  to  8th  avenue,  | 
ed  in  1804.    The  other  principal  libraries  are:  of  a  mile  wide.    It  is  to  contain  drives,  bridle 
union  theological  seminary,  24,000  vols. ;  ap-  roads,  foot  paths,  play  grounds,  ponds,  lakes, 
prentices'  library,  19,000 ;  Ck>lumbia  college,  exotic  and  native  trees  and  plants,  and  to  pre- 
18,000 ;  EpiBcopi^  theological  seminary,  18,500 ;  sent  all  the  features  of  a  rural  pleasure  ground 
law  institute,  8,000 ;  American  institute,  7,500 ;  twice  as  large  as  Hyde  park  in  London.    Much 
free  academy,  7,000 ;  New  York  hospital,  6,000 ;  of  the  work  in  the  lower  part  is  now  (1860)  oom- 
mechanics'  institute,  5,000 ;  institution  for  the  pleted  or  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  it  al- 
deaf  and  dumb,  4,185 ;  university  medical  de-  ready  furnishes  a  delightful  resort  for  thousands 
partment,  4,000 ;  printers'  library,  4,000 ;  ly-  didly  in  fiair  weather.    (See  Pabk.)   Fountains 
ceum  of  natural  history,  8,000 ;  geographical  have  been  constructed  in  the  city  haU,  Waaih- 
society,  2,450 ;  young  men's  Ohnstian  associa-  ington,  union,  Tompkins,  Madison,  Stuyvesant, 
tion,  2,80k) ;  and  there  are  many  other  small  St.  John's,  and  Gramercy  parks. — ^The  leading 
libraries,  beside  the  public  school  libraries  fur-  clubs  are  the  union  and  the  Athenteum  in  the 
nished  by  the  state.    The  city  has  a  very  good  5th  avenue,  tke  New  York  and  eclectic  in  Broad- 
collection,  principally  of  law  and  statical  way,  the  century  in  15th  street,  and  the  New 
works.    A  woman's  library,  the  first  in  tiie  York  yacht  dub.    The  union  has  a  large  and 
country,  has  been  opened  (1860),  under  en-  handsome  brown  stone  house  in  5th  avenue  and 
oouraging  prospects,  with  several  thousand  21stsh-eet.  The  hotels  of  New  York  are  among 
volumes  of  scientific  and  general  literature,  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world.   The  chief 
There  are  many  very  good  private  libraries,  of  them  are  the  Astor,  La  Farge,  Everett,  and 
belonging  chiefly  to  lawyers  and  clergymen.  Brevoort  houses,  and  the  St.  Nicholas,  Metro- 
— ^Art  is  cared  for  by  the  national  academy  of  politan.  Fifth  avenue,  Clarendon,  and   Ke^w 
design,  charter.ed  in  1826,  with  schools  for  the  York  hotels ;  and  of  more  than  50  other  large 
study  of  antique  and  living  models,  giving  an-  hotels,  several  are  not  much  inferior  to  those 
nual  exhibitions.    There  are  also  the  DtLssel-  named.    The  Astor  house  is  the  oldest  of  the 
dorf  gallery,  a  collection  of  works  of  that  great  hotels.    It  was  built  in  1889  by-  John 
school,  in  the  new  and  beautify  institute  of  the  Jacob  Astor,  then  the  richest  man  in  America. 
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Itis  a  maadve  6  story  granite  building  in  Broad-  cellars,  bar  rooms,  te.,  a  prominent  feature  of 
way  opposite  the  eitj  hall  park,  the  front  oo-  the  town.  They  are  everywhere,  open  day 
copying  an  entire  block,  with  shops  in  the  first  and  night,  and  thronged  by  all  classes,  accord- 
story.  This  honse  accommodates  about  600  ing  to  their  ^ality,  from  the  millionaire  to  the 
gae^  on  either  the  American  or  Eoropean  vagabond. — ^The  city  goyemment  is  vested  in 
plan  (that  is,  as  boarders  or  lodgers,  or  both),  a  mayor,  a  board  of  17  aldermen  elected  for 
The  St.  Nicholas,  opened  in  1854,  is  6  stories  2  years,  and  one  of  24  cooncilmen  annaally 
high,  fronting  aboat  275  feet  on  Broadway  and  chosen,  and  constituting  the  common  counciL 
t^  on  Spring  street,  built  of  white  marble  and  The  controller  and  corporation  counsel  are  also 
brown  freestone,  and  has  600  rooms  with  accom-  chosen  by  the  people.  The  mayor  and  the 
modations  for  1,000  guests.  It  is  luxuriously  heads  of  departments  have  salaries  of  $5,000 
farni^ed  throughout.  The  Metropolitan  fronts  per  year.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint 
278  feet  on  Broadway,  with  a  wfng  on  Prince  the  street  commissioner,  city  inspector,  and 
street  200  by  25  feet  The  maxa  building  is  Croton  water  commissioners.  The  street  com- 
about  60  feet  deep,  6  stories  high,  all  of  brown  missioner^s  department  opens,  extends,  and  al- 
freestone.  This,  like  the  St.  Nicholas,  is  ele-  ters  streets,  roads,  parks,  and  wharfb,  erects 
gandy  famished,  and  conducted  on  the  American  and  repairs  corporation  buildings,  supplies  fuel, 
or  foil  board  plan.  The  last,  and  most  expen-  light,  stationery,  and  other  requisites  to  oil^ 
sive  and  luxurious,  is  the  Fifth  avenue  hotel,  offices,  and  collects  assessments  for  local  im- 
at  the  junction  of  Broadway,  5th  avenue,  provements.  The  city  inspector's  department 
and  23d  street  opposite  Madison  square.  It  cleans  the  streets  and  markets,  records  births, 
ifl  of  white  marble,  6  stories  high,  fronting  on  marriages,  and  deaths,  grants  permits  for  burial, 
8  streeta,  having  room  for  more  than  1,000  collects  market  fees,  and  inspects  weights  and 
guests. — There  are  few  monumental  memorials  measures.  The  Croton  board  superintend  the* 
in  the  city,  except  in  the  churchyards.  In  supplying  of  water  to  the  city,  build  sewers,  and 
Union  square  is  a  colossal  bronze  equestrian  lay  and  repair  pavements  and  sidewalks.  The 
statue  of  Washington,  executed  by  H.  K.  controller  nas  supervision  of  the  financial  affairs 
Brown,  at  the  cost  of  an  association  of  private  of  the  city  and  county,  receiving  and  disbun- 
gentlemen  residing  ui  the  neighborhood.  At  ing  all  moneys  raised  by  tax  and  assessment. 
Uie  junction  of  Broadway  and  5th  avenue  is  a  The  extent  of  this  business  may  be  inferred 
monument  to  Migor-Gen.  Worth ;  it  is  a  granite  from  the  footings  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the 
obelisk,  inscribed  upon  the  shaft  with  the  names  general  ledger  for  1859,  viz. :  $88,508,656.69. 
of  battles  in  which  he  was  distinguished  during  The  actual  expenditures  during  the  year  were, 
the  war  with  Mexico.  This  is  the  only  monu-  on  city  account,  $6,655,626.84,  and  for  state 
ment  erected  by  the  corporate  authorities.  In  and  county  purposes,  $8,802,878.42 ;  total, 
St.  Paul's  churchyud  may  be  seen  from  the  $9,958,504.76,  of  which  $9,860,926.09  was 
street  a  small  marble  obelisk  to  Thomas  Addis  raised  by  tax.  The  city  is  in  debt  $17,801,560, 
i^omet,  and  beneatii  the  portico  a  monument  of  which  $7,698,121  is  for  the  first  cost  of  in- 
to Gen.  Montgomery. — ^There  are  11  public  trodncing  the  Croton  water,  $1,000,000  for 
markets,  all  insignificant  in  appearance  except  land  damages  for  the  same  work,  $255,600 
Tompkins  market,  at  the  junction  of  8d  avenue  for  extending  water  works,  $1,679,100  for  the 
and  6th  street,  a  fine  iron  building  182  by  100  new  reservoir,  $190,000  for  a  new  workhouse, 
feet,  opened  in  1860.  In  1859  there  were  brought  $402,768  for  buildings  blown  up  by  the  author- 
to  the  city  shambles  205,272  oxen  and  steers  ities  at  the  great  fire  of  1886,  $5,406,971  for 
and  9,422  oows,  yielding  about  140,000,000  the  central  park,  $520,000  for  public  buildings, 
lbs.  of  beef;  48,769  calves,  8,000,000  lbs.  of  $154,000  for  education,  and  $500,000  for  docks 
veal;  504,894  sheep,  or  over  25,000,000  lbs.;  and  slips.  The  total  amount  of  interest,  at  5 
aboat  400,000  live  hogs  and  aa  many  carcasses,  and  6  per  cent,  is  $959,854.  This  debt  is  re- 
making 56,000,000  lbs.  of  pork ;  in  all  over  deemable  at  several  periods  up  to  1898,  from  a 
224^000,000  lbs.  of  meat,  beside  beef;  veal,  and  sinking  fund  now  amounting  to  $6,864,894.86. 
mnttoD  to  a  large  amount  ready  dressed,  poul-  There  is  another  sinking  frmd  of  $185,827.52, 
try  in  enormous  quantities,  game,  and  fish.  The  for  paying  interest  on  the  pubUo  debt.  The 
supply  of  milk  from  the  adjacent  country  is  revenues  of  these  ftmds  are  such  that  it  is  be- 
about  180,000  quarts  per  day.  The  surround-  lieved  that  interest  and  principal  will  be  paid 
ing  waters,  are  noted  for  yielding  excellent  without  resort  to  taxation.  Beside  these  rev- 
oysters  in  great  abundance.  There  is  no  con-  enues  all  the  real  estate  of  the  city  is  held  in 
siderable  supply  of  fish  taken  near  the  city,  ex-  trust  by  the  sinking  fimd  commissioners  for  the 
oept  of  shad  in  the  spring,  when  immense  security  of  public  creditors.  This  amounts  to 
quantities  are  caught  in  the  bay  and  Hudson  $48,000,000,  of  which  the  Oroton  works  are 
river.  The  annual  catch  is  valued  at  over  valued  at  $15,475,000,  parks  $14,761,000,  piers 
$100,000,  though  the  season  lasts  but  6  or  8  $8,400,000,  school  houses  $2,859,000,  markets 
weeks.  I^owhere  is  the  habit  of  eating  away  $1,814,000,  idmahouse  $1,250,000,  and  ferries 
tKm  home  so  general  as  in  New  York,  owing  $1,200,000.  The  leading  items  of  dty  expenses 
to  the  great  distance  between  residences  and  are :  charity  and  correction  $665,000,  city 
places  of  business;  and  this  habit  has  made  schools  $1,246,000,  street  cleaning  $820,000, 
eating  booses,  lunch  rooms,  refectories,  oyster  docks  $146,000,  light  $420,000,  8alarie8-$420,- 


000;  tuidofootmt7andBtat«plud1)7<^tT>ststa    regimente riTsl vetenn  reralusiii  th^driH. 

BohoolB  $400,000,  police  $1,260,000,  and  BtU»    There   ia    one  militiuT  oiviHJon,  embraciiig 

tax  $980,000.    The  rapid  property  growth  of    4  brigades,  16  regimenta,  IIB  oompaniea,  441 

the  citf  ia  ahown  in  the  fbDowing  table  of    officers,  OSB  non-commiMdoned, officers,  4,031 

Talnation  and  toiatioD  for  20  yeara :  privates,  169  mnricianB,  6  general  officers,  and 

91  In  the  staff;  total  at  latt  inspection,  0,186. 

The  fall  return  ebowa  a  total  of  6,224.    There 

are  48  light  infantry,  82  infantry,  28  cavalry, 

10  rifle,  and  6  artillery  oompanies,  bende  an 

en^eer  corpa.    The  state  armory  in  the  7th 

avenae,  just  completed,  is  a  very  large  briok 

Btmotore  with  octagonal  towers,  and  corers  an 

area  of  abont  80  by  160  feet.    The  arsenal  in 

White  street  is  in  the  Gothio  style,  of  bine 

atone,  2  atories  high,  oonstrnotod  with  a  Tiew 

to  ddenoe  as  well  as  storage. — S^ew  York  ia 

snpplied  with  pure  water  by  the  Croton  aqD»- 

dnct  (see  AQrsDccr,  toI.  i.  p.  780),  fi'om  the 

Croton  rirer,  a  small  stream  in  Westchester 

00.    The  present  receiving  reserroir  at  86th 

street,  in  the  central  park,  holds  160,000,000 

gallons ;  S}  m.  below  ia  a  distributing  reeer- 

""'r  holdmg  20,000,000  gallons.    A  new  rea- 

"    '    mediately  N.  of  that  at  8flth  street, 

n  the  park,  ia  nearly  completed,  hav- 

,        „  ires  of  water  surface,  88  feet  deep, 

and  local  valnation  for  assessments,  who  fixed    and    holding    1,080,000,000  gallona.     Up  to 

the  aggregate  ofreal  and  personal  estate  for  the    1860,  266^  m.  of  water  pipes  had  been  laid, 

oi^  at  the  anm  of  $866,964,491,  adding  that  it    supplying  nearly  every  paved  street  in  the 

was  still  deemed  too  small.    There  is  a  county    city.    The  total  cost  of  the  works  to  1880  was 

government  in  addition  to  that  of  the  dty,     $16,210,680 ;  receipts  in  1869,  $800,000 ;  total 

vested  in  aboard  of  12snperviBors,  two  chosen    receipts  for  water  since  it  was  Introdnced  in 

each  year,  who  have  partial  control  of  taxation,    1842,  $7,485,098.    The  sewerage  of  the  city  is 

civil  and  criminal  conrt8,and  conuty  offices,    not  aa  thorough  aa  it  should  be ;  bntthereare 

The  oonnty  officers  elected  by  the  people  are    100  m,  of  sewers,  some  of  them  ertensive  and 

snpervisors,  6  justices  of  the  supreme  coart,  0    costly.     There  are  nearly  200  m.  of  paved 

ofthe  superior  cODTt,  8  Judges  of  common  pleas,    streets,mostly  of  cobblestone;  but  of  late  years 

8  ofthe  marine  court,  and  8  of  district  conrta;    square  block  or  Belgian  pavement  is  chiefly 

a  district  attorney,  connty  clerk,  sherifl*,  regis-    nsed,  and  iron  paving  haa  been  employed  to  a 

ter,  snrrogate,  and  4  coroners.    New  York  is    very  limited  extent.    Thefootwaysareflagged. 

politically  divided  into  6  congressional,  4  state    The  city  ia  lighted  by  14,461  gas  lamps,  which 

senatorial,  1?  assembly,  8  jadicial,  22  school  or    born  every  night  ft'om  dnsk  nntil  dawn ;  there 

ward,  and  817  election  districts.    Aldermen  are    are  three  companiee  in  operation,  supplying  gas 

elected  Irom  assembly  diatricta,  and  connoilmen,    at  $2.60  per  l.OOOfeet.    The  longest  lighted 

6  on  a  ticket,  from  senatorial  districts ;  school    street  is  Broadway  and  Bloomingdale  road, 

offlcen  and  constables  from  wards.    Supervi-    18}  m.,  with  896  lamps. — The  fire  department 

sor«,jQdgea(exceptdiatrict  and  police  justices),    ia  entirely  voluntary,  the  men  receiving  no  re- 

and  other  county  and  city  elective  officers  are    muneration  except  exemption  from  Jnry  and 

voted  for  throughout  the  city.    The  city  forma    military  duty.    By  the  last  official  report  there 

the  1st  judicial  district  and  the  Ist  mUitary  di-    were  1  chief  engineer  with  14  asristants,  2,234 

vimon  of  the  state.    The  laws  are  administer-    members  of  engine  companies,  1,411  of  hose 

ed  by  a  supreme  court  of  6  judges,  a  superior    companies,  and  683  of  hook  and  ladder  com- 

court  of  6  judges,  a  marine  court  of  8  judges,    iianlea — total,  4,227 ;  BO  engine,  66  hose,  and  17 

a  court  of  common  pleas  with  8  judges,  7  dis-    nook  and  ladder  companies ;  and  86,000  fbet 

trict  civil  conrta,  oourta  of  oyer  and  termi-    of  hose.    Several  steam  fire  engines  have  re- 

ner  (held  by  a  supreme  court  Judge),  the  gen-    eently  been  introduced  with  success.  The  nntn- 

eral  sesaione  and  special  sessions,  and  4  police    ber  of  fires  in  1868  was  361 ;  the  loss  on  bnild- 

oonrta,  bedde  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of    inge  was  $698,667,  and  on  stock  $614,090.  The 

the  United  States.    Inl868  there  were  in  the    machines  and  menarehousedingoodbnildinga 

ci^  criminal  courts  of  record  608  convictions,    erected  by  the  city,  and  furniahed  with  gas,  fiiel, 

207  bdng  luliveB.    In  the  apecial  sessions,  of    sleeping  rooms,  and  baths.  Since  the  introdno- 

11,460  convicted,  1,743  were  natives,  10,868    tion  of  the  Oroton  water  there  have  been  oom- 

intemperate.  4,784  males,  and  6,686  femalea;    parativelyfewdeetructivefirea.  Aboardof  five 

and  of  the  latter  9,840  were  vagranta. — There    commissionera  hear  and  determine  disputes  and 

ia  a  UvcJy  niilitary  spirit  among  the  young  men    ofi'encea  in  the  department,  and  the  fire  war- 

of  the  city,  and  some  of  the  volunteer  militia    dens  enforce  the  bnilding  and  other  laws  for 
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tibe  preTention  of  fires.  These  boards  and  the 
chief  engineer  and  his  assistants  are  elected  hj 
members  of  the  department.  The  firemen 
hsye  an  invested  fdnd  of  $97,250  for  the  re- 
lief of  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  or 
disabled  members ;  the  receipts  in  1859  were 
$40,221,  and  the  disbnrsements  $88,890.— The 
police  department  extends  over  the  metro- 
politan mstriot,  including  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  and  Kings,  Bichmond,  and  West- 
chester coonties;  it  is  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  three  commissioners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  govemor  and  senate.  There 
IS  a  superintendent  for  the  whole  district^  a 
deputy  for  New  York  and  one  for  Brooklyn, 
and  4  inspectors ;  and  the  force  in  New  York 
oonsiffts  of  27  captains,  110  sergeants,  48  rounds- 
men, 1,253  patrolmen,  101  on  special  duty,  and 
68  doormen ;  total,  1,597.  There  are  285  day 
and  493  night  posts,  412  mfles  of  streets  in  the 
patrol  district,  and  11  miles  of  piers.  There 
are  27  precincts,  including  the  detective  squad. 
For  tihe  quarter  ending  July  81,  1860,  there 
were  18,162  arrests  (12,585  males,  5,627  fe- 
males); ofifences  against  the  person,  15,027,  of 
which  2,918  were  assaults,  aisorderly  conduct 
1,800,  intoxication  7,247,  street  fighting  846, 
vagrancy  800,  murder  10;  among  property 
offences  were  burglary  184,  fraud  155,  grand 
and  petit  larcenies  1,875,  keeping  disorderly 
houses  73,  false  pretences  59,  violation  of  va- 
rious laws  857,  noting  25.  Of  all  the  arrested, 
8,986  were  married  and  9,176  single ;  18,816 
could  read  and  write,  695  could  read  only,  and 
4,161  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  8,595  were 
bom  in  the  United  States,  9,889  in  Ireland, 
1,263  in  England,  1,251  in  Germany,  490  in 
Scotland,  814  in  France,  and  188  in  Italy ;  and 
409  were  colored.  Ages  of  males :  10  to  15, 
646;  15  to  20,  1,444;  20  to  25,  2,848;  25  to 
80,  2,295;  80  to  40,  8,296;  40  to  50,  1,668; 
over  50,  848.  Ages  of  females:  10  to  15,  94; 
15  to  20,  595 ;  20  to  25, 1,197 ;  25  to  80, 1,198 ; 
80  to  40,  1,587;  40  to  50,  622;  over  50,  889. 
As  to  occupatioDS,  8,002  were  returned  as  me- 
chanics, 2,771  laborers,  1,438  housemaids,  1,247 
prostitutes,  896  servants,  561  seamen,  501  house- 
keepers, 457  cartmen,  220  clerks,  213  peddlers, 
179  boatmen,  178  hackmen,  22  teamsters,  86 
drivers,  68  i>orters,  45  runners,  183  seamstresses, 
122  merchants,  111  porter  house  keepers,  80 
hotel  keepers,  43  bar  tenders,  68  grocers,  141 
other  liquor  dealers,  101  junk  dealers,  89  artists, 
26  actors  and  7  actresses,  20  doctors,  68  farmers 
and  gardeners,  21  lawyers,  217  tradesmen,  and 
6  gentlemen.  Losses  by  robberies  amoxmting 
to  $45,059  were  reported,  and  $17,622  was  re- 
eovereo.  The  number  of  arrests  is  no  guide  to 
the  number  of  offenders,  since  some  are  arrest- 
ed from  6  to  20  times  in  a  quarter  for  intoxica- 
tion, each  arrest  being  duly  recorded.  Of  671 
workhouse  commitments  in  2  weeks  for  vagran- 
cy, only  5  were  for  the  1st  time,  311  for  the  2d, 
152  fbr  the  8d,  8  for  the  60th,  and  4  for  the 
75th.  The  average  result  for  a  year  shows  the 
nmnber  of  individuals  arrested  to  be  about 


one  sixth  of  the  number  of  arrests.  Policemen 
are  appointed  during  good  behavior,  and  offi- 
cers rise  from  the  ranks.  Patrolmen  are  paid 
$800  a  year,  sergeants  $900,  captains  $1,200,  in- 
spectors $2,000,  and  the  general  superintenaent 
$5,000.  Telegraphic  lines  connect  all  the  sta* 
tions  with  the  central  office,  at  which  there  were 
received  and  transmitted  during  the  quarter  by 
their  means  88,786  messages,  giving  notice  of 
fires,  lost  persons  and  property,  ^.  There  are 
28  station  houses  (most  of  them  built  for  the 
purpose),  fitted  up  as  lodg^g  houses  for  the 
men,  and  having  room  also  for  lodging  desti- 
tute or  wandering  persons,  of  whom  18,667  were 
accommodated  dunng  the  quarter  above  named. 
A  portion  of  the  force  form  a  harbor  police,  in 
boats,  and  another  portion  is  a  sanitary  squad 
for  the  suppression  of  nuisances  dangerous  to 
health  and  life.  This  sanitary  squad  show  that 
in  the  6th  and  7th  wards  there  are  1,152  tene- 
ment houses,  with  87,064  inhabitants,  about 
2,500  of  whom  live  in  a  space  of  less  than  200 
cubic  feet  each.  New  York  pays  nearly  $1,250,- 
000  a  year  for  police  expenses. — ^Three  commis- 
sioners of  public  charities  and  correction  have 
charge  of  paupers  and  criminals.  The  institu- 
tions under  their  care,  with  the  number  of  in- 
mates during  the  year  1859,  were  as  follows: 
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There  were,  at  the  dose  of  1859  (including  with 
the  above  institutions  the  colored  home,  colored 
orphan  asylum,  and  city  cemetery),  7,982  per- 
sons in  care  of  the  department  of  charities  and 
correction.  In  the  Bellevue  hospital  there  were 
888  births.  Of  the  children  discharged  from  tibe 
nursery,  279  were  bound  out,  167  adopted,  and 
621  given  to  relatives.  Of  those  committed  to 
the  district  prisons,  25,588  were  males  and  16,- 
469  females;  16,087  were  married,  22,649  sin- 
^e,  the  rest  widowed  or  unknown ;  86,476  were 
intemperate;  15,461  could  not  read,  18,729 
could  not  write,  and  only  8,117  were  well  edu- 
cated. Of  the  foreigners,  there  were  from  Ire- 
land 22,870,  Germany  4,822,  England  1,944, 
Scothmd  900,  France  892,  Italy  296.  The 
principal  offences  were:  intoxication  11,688, 
vagrancy  7,055,  assault  and  battery  2,889,  dis- 
orderly conduct  2,920,  petit  larceny  8,160, 
murder  49.  The  commitments  were  chiefly  for 
from  1  to  6  months.  There  were  2,278  paupers 
buried  in  the  city  cemetery,  of  whom  1,401  were 
natives  and  877  foreigners,  and  1,200  were  chil- 
dren. Of  outdoor  poor,  5,046  adults  and  7,812 
children  were  relieved  with  money,  and  29,615 


an  vEWYoax 

•doltB  and  46,477  obildren  with  IheL  Of  the  hospiti^  and  in  1829  a  small  pox  hospitaL  As 
adnltfly  24,899  were  foreign,  3,746  native,  and  Staten  island  became  thickly  settled,  the  remoT- 
1,871  colored.  The  expenditures  for  the  year  al  of  the  quarantine  was  a^ed  for,  bat  nothing 
were  nearly  $800,000,  of  which  $28,646  was  was  done  np  to  1856.  In  that  year  there  were 
eoBh  and  1^7,746  for  coal  for  outdoor  poor,  769  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  Staten  island,  tiie 
$12,000  for  nursing  children,  $18,000  for  the  adjoining  shore  of  Long  island,  and  in  south 
colored  home  imd  asylum,  $88,874  for  dry  Brooklyn;  of  the  588  on  Staten  island,  one 
goods,  $11,414  for  medicines,  and  $186,118  for  third  were  fatal.  In  March,  1867,  the  legisbi- 
provisions.  The  buildings  in  charge  of  the  ture  authorized  the  removal  of  quarantine,  and 
commissioners  are  solid  and  spacious.  On  landwasbought  at  Seguine^s  point,  7  m.  further 
Blackwell^B  island,  the  lunatic  asylum,  alma-  from  the  city,  but  still  on  the  island.  Five 
house,  penitentiary,  island  hospital,  workhouse,  days  after  the  transfer,  a  mob  burned  all  the 
and  small  pox  hospital  are  all  of  granite  auar-  buildings ;  new  ones  were  put  up,  but  they  also 
ried  on  the  ialana  by  convicts.  On  Bandall^s  were  soon  burned,  and  the  site  was  thencefor- 
island  there  are  several  large  buildings  for  the  ward  abandoned.  The  hostility  to  the  regular 
care  of  foundling,  orphan,  and  destitute  chil-  establishment  increased  in  strength;  the  Cas- 
dren,  and  the  house  of  refuge  for  juvenile  4e-  tleton  board  of  health  declared  it  a  nuisance, 
linquents.  Bellevue  hospital  occupies  two  and  on  the  night  of  Sept  1, 1858,  the  place  was 
blocks  at  the  foot  of  26th  street,  East  river,  attacked  by  a  mob,  the  sick  were  carried  from 
The  city  prison,  or  Tombs,  fills  a  block  in  the  hospitals  and  laid  upon  mattresses  in  the 
Centre  street;  it  is  268  feet  long  by  200  feet  fields,  the  officers  and  physicians  driven  off,  and 
wide,  built  of  granite  in  the  Egyptian  style,  all  the  buildings  save  the  women's  hospital  de- 
with  about  160  cells  around  the  inside  square,  stroyed  by  fire ;  the  next  night  the  remaining 
The  city  oemeteir  (potter's  field)  is  on  Ward's  hospital  was  similarly  destroyed.  The  gov- 
island,  between  Blackwell's  and  Randall's  isl-  emor  declared  the  island  in  rebellion,  and  sent 
ands. — ^Nine  commissioners  of  emigration  have  troops  there ;  but  no  further  trouble  occurred, 
supervision  of  the  lan(ling  and  forwarding  of  Sheds  have  since  been  erected  on  the  grounds, 
immigrants,  collecting  commutation  fees,  and  and  the  health  officer  resides  there;  but  a  float- 
taking  care  of  the  sick.  The  landing  depot  is  ing  hospital,  anchored  in  summer  about  12  m. 
hi  Oastle  garden,  at  the  Battery,  and  there  is  away,  receives  patients  suffering  from  yellow 
an  emigrants'  rei^ge  hospital  on  Ward's  island,  fever  and  other  contagious  diseases.  The  per- 
In  1859,  79,822  bonded  passengers  arrived  manent  location  of  quarautine  is  yet  unsettled. 
(82,652  from  Ireland,  28,270  from  Germany,  There  is  a  board  of  health  in  tiie  city,  com- 
10,875  firom  England) ;  61,584  came  in  822  sail-  posed  of  the  mayor,  resident  physician,  health 
ing,  and  the  remainder  in  105  steam  vessels.  Of  conmiissioner,  and  common  council,  who  pos- 
i^e  immigrants,  8,610  were  destined  for  the  east-  sess  summary  power  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
em  states,  40,928  for  New  York,  9,991  for  New  public  health.  The  executive  committee  of  this 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  15,790  for  the  western  board  hold  daily  sessions  through  the  summer 
states  and  California,  740  Mormons  for  Utah,  season.  The  ratio  of  mortality  in  New  York  ia 
8,200  for  Canada  West,  and  5,066  for  southern  high,  owing  to  the  vast  influx  of  unacdimated 
states.  During  the  year  there  was  an  average  foreigners.  In  1859  there  were  21,645  deaths, 
of  676  persons  m  the  hospital  and  refhge ;  aver-  of  wnich  8,182  were  of  adults  and  18,463  of 
age  cost  of  support,  $81.20  per  year  each.  It  children;  6,137,  mostly  adults,  were  of  foreign 
is  estimated  that  since  the  revolution  6,430,000  birth,  and  492  were  colored  persons;  1,675 
passengers  have  entered  the  country  from  for-  deaths  were  from  accidents  and  other  causes 
eign  ports,  of  whom  about  8,500,000  debarked  ^  than  disease;  males  exceeded  females  by  1,638; 
at  New  York.  (See  Emigration.)  These  immi-  *  one  mulatto  said  to  be  114  years  old,  one  negro 
ffrants  bring  an  average  of  about  $100  per  107,  and  8  women  109, 105,  and  102.  Theprinci- 
nead  in  cash ;  and  the  owners  of  the  vessels  in  pal  diseases  were :  apoplexy  309,  bronchitis  810, 
which  they  come  pay  toward  the  maintenance  cholera  infantum  1,864,  congestion  of  the  brain 
of  the  institutions  designed  for  their  benefit  a  489,  congestion  of  the  lungs  217,  consumption 
commutation  of  $2  each. — The  quarantine  es-  8,239,  convulsions  1,816,  croup  622,  debility 
tabUahment  is  at  Staten  island,  where  the  425,  diarrhoda  502,  dropsy  244,  dropsy  in  the 
health  officer  resides,  and  where  ships  from  head  907,  erysipelas  141 ;  puerperal  fever  168, 
infected  ports  are  dettuned  and  purified.  The  scarlet  840,  typhoid  206,  typhus  169 ;  heart  dis- 
earHest  special  acts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  ease  456,  whooping  cough  853;  inflammation  of 
infectious  diseases  were  passed  about  100  years  bowels  836,  brain  468,  lungs  1,167,  stomach 
ago,  and  in  1794  a  regular  quarantine  was  157,  throat  111;  intemperance  118,  marasmus 
established  on  Governor's  island.  A  quaran-  1,471,  measles  261,  palsy  257,  teething  209; 
tine  was  begun  on  Bedloe's  island  in  1797;  and  from  external  causes,  burned  and  scalded 
but  the  severity  of  the  yellow  fever  the  next  185,  various  casualties  267,  drowned  165,  killed 
year  induced  the  state  to  authorize  the  pur-  or  murdered  28,  old  age  258,  premature  birth 
chase  of  80  acres  in  the  town  of  Oastieton,  874,  suicide  66.  The  still-bom,  1,831,  are  not 
Staten  island,  to  which  the  Bedloe's  island  included  in  the  above  totals.  Since  tiiedholera 
building  was  removed.  In  1819  a  more  sub-  of  1849  and  1854  there  has  been  no  epidemic, 
■tantial  building  was  erected,  in  1828  a  fever  Small  pox  and  scarlet  fever  ran  very  high  from 


1860  to  18SS,  and  neadai  frmn  1848  to  1858. 
He  ratio  of  deaths  rinoe  1806  bos  been  about 
1  m  8S.  Burials,  ezoept  in  funilf  vaults  hava 
long  been  prohibited  hi  the  settMd  poraon  of 
the  dtj,  and  the  dead  are  nov  mostlr  taken  to 
Qreenwood,  Evergreens,  Calvary,  and  Oypress 
Hilboemeteriee  on  Long  island,  Kew  York  baj 
cemetery  on  the  Nev  Jersey  shore,  and  Trinity 
oemeteryontheapperpartofUanhattan  isUud. 
—A  eondenaed  Tletr  of  the  statistics  of  mano- 
fkctnreB,  derived  from  the  latest  official  retoms, 
is  presented  in  tbe  following  table : 


The  amonnt  of  oaidtal  Inrested  by  theae  estab- 
Ikhments  in  real  estate  was  |SI,4S4,00a,  and 
in  machinery,  tlO,9BS,eM.  Some  of  the  moet 
e  branches  were  as  follows : 
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Of  the  leading  occapations,  the  directory  for 
1800  records  704  bakeries,  64S  boarding  houaes, 
80  breweries,  1,996  bntohers,  916  cigar  and  to- 
baooo  stores,  180  fishmongers,  05  ponllererB,  B43 
bntter  and  milk  dealers,  773  provi^on  dealers 
and  hockaters,  839  coffee  and  eating  booses,  187 
(ntiterera,  2S9  confectioners,  S83  flonr  and  grain 
merchants,  8,624  grocers,  113  hotels,  807oy8tor 
hoases,  3,787  porter  hooeea,  86  tea  stores,  22 
sugar  refberies,  and  469  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chants; 2,412  boot  makers,  SlObnilders,  638  cab- 
inet makers,  868  hatters,  60  carpet  stores,  1,391 
tailors,  22S  china  and  glass  dealers,  1,807  mil- 
liners and  dress  makers,  and  78  shirt  &ctoriea ; 
746  dry  goods  dealers,  1,278  variety  stores,  2C8 
coal  deakra,  1S4  oil  stores,  lOS  gas  fitters,  196 
fomistung  stores,  669  hair  dressers,  816  hard- 
ware stores,  212  iron  works,  720  watchmakers 
and  jewellers,  99  laoe  and  90  silk  importers, 
100  locksmiths,  15S  Inmber  yards,  164  marble 
and  stone  yards,  464  painters,  181  piano  makers. 


schools  of  note.    There  are  also  576  agents  by 

Erofession,  67  auctioneers,  188  bankers,  786 
rokers,  40  pawnbrokers,  256  exchange  offloea, 
S84  blacksmiths,  87  engine  and  boiler  sbop^ 
167  maohinists,  84  brass  and  170  copper  and 
tin  smiths,  166  coopers,  481  dmggists,  206  den- 
tisU,  91  nnrses,  1,149  physicians,  and  1,806 
lawyers ;  203  livery  stables,  BO  ooaoh  makers,  88 
wheelwrights,  160  ssddle  and  harness  makers^ 
and  222  leaUier  dealers ;  61  lithogrM>bers,  18S 
photographers,  288  engravers,  189  glsss  woik- 
era,  106  goUsmiths,  1,206  importers  and  com- 
mismon  merchants,  62  rwlroaa  offices,  80  steomr 
ship  oompanies,  6  ship  yards,  100  sMpwrighte, 
60  riggers,  64  sul  mafcers.  89  ship  chandlers,  20 
boat  bnilders,  and  09  tmdertakers.  Nearly  aU 
these  figures  represent  establishments  in^»ad 
of  individuals,  except  in  the  profesdons.  The 
general  directory  for  1880-'6I  oontained  160,- 
803  name^  At  tbe  beginning  of  1669  tbe  rates 
of  wages  for  ordinary  trades,  saoh  as  carpen- 
ters, masons,  and  iron  workers,  ranged  from  |6 
to  $12  per  week;  for  women  aa  milliners,  drHB 
makers,  book  folders,  &c.,  |S  to  |7.  The  press 
of  New  Tork  prodnces  abont  800,000  newspa- 

Ci  every  d«^,  beside  an  enormous  weekly 
e,  oironlating  chiefly  in  the  country.  The 
leading  morning  Jonmals  range  from  80,000  to 
60,000  per  day,  and  on  occasions  of  public  ei- 
utement  sometimes  twice  as  many.  There 
are  10  Oerman,  2  French,  1  Italian,  2  Spanish 
and  2  Welsh  newspapers,  one  of  the  German 
having  a  very  large  circnlation.  The  recent- 
ly originated  package  express  basinesa  of  the 
oonntry  has  its  fbcns  in  New  Tork,  where 
there  are  8  principal  and  many  smaller  com- 
panies. Bedde  the  freight  taken  by  ship- 
pers to  their  stations,  abont  800  large  wagons 
are  constantly  employed  in  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing packages  in  the  city. — New  York  la 
preeminently  a  commercial  city,  second  only  in 
some  respects  to  London.  It  was  fonnded  by 
the  adventurons  traders  of  the  Dntcb  Weetlndia 
company,  and  has  preserved  its  meroantile 
character  throngh  all  vicissitudes.  From  1790 
to  1800  the  population  nearly  donbled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  derangement  of  commerce  in 
Enrope,  then  distracfeo  by  wars.    Snbseqnent- 

a'  ,  nntil  1812,  the  rate  of  progress  was  rapid, 
e  popnlation  rising  ftvm  60,000  to  nearly 
100,000,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain  sus- 
pended foreign  trade  for  8  years,  and  for  that 
period  checked  the  city's  growth.  Peace  re- 
stored prosperity,  and  in  10  years  thereafter 
06,000  were  added  to  the  census.  The  com- 
pletion of  iJie  Erie  canal  in  1636  gave  sn  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  commerce,  and  in  10 
years  the  population  rose  from  166,000  to  268,' 
000,  with  trade  in  proportion,  soon  however  to 
reodva  a  seriona  if  not  asalntary  check  by  tiia 
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financial  csibaa  of  1887;  but  the  dty  soon  be- 
gan to  recover,  and  in  5  jears  added  to  her 
oensns  44,0(K).  Thenceforward  the  ratio  of 
increaae  has  been  great  and  steady,  vith  eqnal 
progress  in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
immensely  increased  by  the  golden  stream 
from  Oalifomia,  and  only  momentarily  stayed 
by  the  panic  of  1857.  At  this  time  New  York 
has  a  population  within  her  geographical 
bonnds  of  more  than  800,000,  and  withm  the 
snbnrbs  of  Brooklyn,  Staten  island,  Jersey 
Oity,  Hoboken,  Monnt  Yemon,  Astoria,  ilnsh- 
ing,  &c.,  properly  embraced  in  her  commercial 
circle,  not  less  than  1,800,000,  nearly  all  of  whom 
depend  directly  upon  the  business  of  the  city. 
The  chamber  of  commerce,  an  influential  body 
of  leading  merchants  and  business  men,  holds 
monthly  meetings  to  consider  questions  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  gen- 
erally. It  has  been  in  existence  since  1768. 
The  imports  into  New  York  during  the  year 
ending  June  80,  1859,  were  1244,841,643 ;  ez- 
]>orts,  $187,696,187;  revenue  from  customs, 
.$88,884,212.  The  imports  of  New  York  aver- 
age 66  per  cent,  of  all  that  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  exports  about  85  per  cent  The 
importation  of  articles  duty  free  amounted  to 
$29,184,496,  of  which  the  principal  items  were : 


The  principal  exports  were  as  follows : 


Aahee $4«V814 

Beef 1,561,884 

Biscuit 918,979 

Boards  and  lumber  1,844,979 

Books 114,400 

Batter 490,097 

Candles 298,240 

Cordage 208,790 

Carriages 488,878 

Cheese 600,279 

Clover  seed 481,416 

Coal 207,882 

Copper  and  brass.  852,684 

Com  and  meal ....  742,949 

Cotton,  raw 8»912,811 

Drags 599,498 

Fish 247,606 

Gold  and  silver 

eolD 19,218,668 

BoUlon 24^412,267 

Gunpowder 112,090 

Hams  and  baoon.,  646,968 

House  ftimltare..  436,894 

Iron  and  nails ....  9,718,176 

LaM 1J»6,886 

Leather 942,926 

Boots  snd  shoes . . .  217,684 


Ksuiflwtaied   to- 

bMHW $1,811,606 

Cotton  goods 4,414|710 

Manufactores  of 

wood. 624,094 

Bark  and  djewoods  291,689 

OUcake 811,681 

Sperm  oil 1.705^896 

Whale  oU 262,276 

Whalebone 1,178,688 

Paints 111,801 

Paper 149,400 

Pork 1,747,687 

Potatoes 114,866 

Bice 886^506 

Bosin  and  toipen- 

ttoe 1,828,016 

Bye,  oatsL  and  peas  869,988 

Skins  and  tan ....  1,118,886 

Soap 172,878 

Pare  spirits 487,611 

Spirits  torpentlne  1,994,601 

Tallow 261,626 

Tobacco 1,466,797 

Wearing  apparel . .  166,028 

Wheat igB86,118 

Wheat  floor......  6,804;829 


The  commercial  growth  of  New  York,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  whole  conntrj,  will  he 
seen  hj  the  following  tahles : 

Imtokts  at  Dnmmrr  Psuoss. 


Coffee $9,064^884 

Tea 7,011,668 

Madder... 1,866,764 

Wool 2,028,887 

Bawsilk 1,824,148 

Bags 966,266 

tST 915,942 

Seeds  and  trees . . .  892,221 

Seeds 812,129 


Paintings  and  stat- 
uary   $267,920 

Ouano 143^ 

linseed 468,814 

Dyewoods 469,146 

Copper 748J206 

Qola    and    silver 

coins  and  bnllion.  1,614,101 

PeruTian  bark. . . .  288^747 


1821 

1881 

1841 

1861 

1866-'56. 
1856-'57.. 
1867-'5a. 
1858-'59., 


New  Tork. 


$28,629,000 

67,on,ooo 

76,718,000 
141,646,000 
210,160,464 
286,486,486 
178,476,786 
229,181,848 


OIlMr  ports. 


$88,966,000 

46,114.000 

62,288,000 

74,678,000 

104,479,468 

124,896,666 

104,197,414 

109,686^781 


Ptr 
for 

IT.  z  oik. 


87.75 
6&81 
69.18 
66.46 
66.79 
6&68 
68.16 
67.66 


The  importation  of  dntiahle  articles  amounted 
to  $189,046,597,  of  which  the  principal  were : 


ExpoBTB  roB  Fous  Yeabs. 


Beer,  ale,  and  por- 

ter $802,827 

Buttons 648,789 

Cheese «.  128,770 

Watches  andmate- 

rlala 2,287,822 

Clothing 1,095,281 

l^uJkctures  of 

cotton 19,408,658 

Toys 218,982 

Flowers  and  feath- 

en 664^849 

Mannfactares  of 

floz 8»482,886 

Fruits,  mostly 

dried 2,150,456 

FuTB 2,944,845 

Manuikotares  of 

glass 1,440,009 

Gems 840,800 

Jewelry 411,181 

Gums 880,980 

Hair  and  hair  goods     969,817 

Hats  and  bonnets.  1,047,549 
Hemp  and  its  man- 

ufSftctures 400,780 

India  rubber 897,111 

Indigo 67^158 

Iron  and  steel ....  9,948,892 

Jute 998,788 

Laces  of  all  kinds .  8,594,210 

Lead 2,212,989 

Gloves  of  leather. .  1,280,760 

Leather 4,572,482 

Liquorice 495,008 

Matting 288,166 

Molasses. 1,087,540 

Musical  instru- 
ments   279,885 

Nuts 889,845 

OUs  of  aU  kinds...  1,881,827 


Opium $216,988 

Paints 614)819 

Paper  boxes,  cards, 

mach&    writing 

and  blank  books  684»896 
Printed  books^  ma- 
gazines, and  pa- 

pen 680,412 

Baw  hides  and 

skins 8,487,917 

Bait 897,898 

6Uk  piece  goods..  20,466,182 

Other  sUks 6,664,080 

Soap 868,186 

BodA 1,695,914 

Spices 985,559 

Brandy 2,220,048 

Pure  spirits 1,156,071 

Brown  sugar 19,192,466 

Tin,   plate  and 

sheet 4,216,768 

Clsan 2,201,186 

Other  tobacco  and 

snuir 1,482,618 

China  ware 1,886,676 

Champagne 1 ,207,847 

Other  wines 1,186,487 

Mahogany 218,957 

Bosewood 110,518 

Woollen  piece 

goods 10,418)886 

Worsted  piece 

goods 11,807,149 

Shawls  of  wool ....  2,545;808 

Blankets 1,851,269 

Carpeting 1,774,689 

Hosiery 62t544 

Woollen  yam 866,286 

other  goods  of 

wool 1,917,418 

Zinc 1,225^906 


1855-*56l. 

1866-'67.. 
1867-*68.. 
1858-'60.. 


V9W  York. 


$111,119,600 
184,808,298 
106,840,924 
117,689,825 


OUmt  porta. 


$207,868)408 
228,167«884 
216,808,496 
889,249,687 


Par  4»l. 

for 
X.   Tork. 


86.48 
87.14 
8a87 
88.94 


Before  1855  about  one  half  the  imports  at  this 
port  oonsigted  of  dry  goods;  since  that  time 
the  rapid  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  general 
merchandise.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
view  of  the  course  of  trade  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1858, 1859,  and  1860 : 

ExpOBn. 


Chuaclor. 

isn. 

IBSS. 

IKS. 

Merchandise 

Snecie 

$46^646,800 
20,602,900 

$49,246,500 
67,92f;500 

$69,647,100 
89.857,200 

Total,  9  months... 

$66,249,700 

$107,178,000 

$109,004,800 

Impoxis. 


Chanwtor. 

1856. 

I8S8. 

ISSOl 

Dry  goods.... 

$47,707,100 
67,618,000 

$98,488,000 
104,256,200 

$86,091,000 

Merrmandise 

99,n8t|000 

Total 

$116,820,100 

$197,744,200 

$184,809,000 

Duties 

20,694,472 

81,514,949 

80,878,781 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  product  ex- 
ported were  1,269,687  bbls.  flour,  6,669,666 
bush,  wheat,  1,889,821  bush,  com,  171,881 
bbls.  beef  and  pork,  1,422,491  galls,  oil,  and 
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large  qnimtities  of  bacon,  lard,  dieese,  and  of  navigable  waters,  and  a  popniation  then  of 

butter.    More  than  |  of  the  cnstoms  revenue  lefls  than  500,000,  now  increased  to  9,000,000 

of  the  United  States  u  collected  at  New  York,  or  10,000,000.    In  1858  the  Erie  canal  brought 

where  from  700  to  800  revenue  officers  and  to  tide  water  1,496,687  ioo&  of  freight,  indud- 

derks  are  employed. — ^During  the  financial  ing  wheat  and  flour  equal  to  8,568,901  bbls.  of 

year  1858-'9,  there  were  dear^  from  the  port  the  latter,  nearly  all  of  which  came  to  New 

of  New  YorK  1,911  American  vessels,  tonnage  York  dtj.    The  water  trade  eastward  is  mostly 

925,528,  with  80,519  men,  and  1,175  foreign,  the  carrying  away  of  raw  materials  and  the 

tonnage  550,751,  with  22,856  men ;  total  dear-  return  of  manufactured  artidea    The  principal 

ed,  8,086  vessds,  1,476,279  tons,  and  52,875  railroadsof  the  state,  terminating  here,  in  1859 

men.    In  the  same  period  there  were  entered  carried  4,243,000  passengers,  and  1,252,881 

2,659  American  vessels,  tonnage   1,820,296,  tons  of  freight,  of  which  802,128  was  animal 

with  40,011  men,  and  1,245  foreign,  tonnage  and  189,960  tons  vegetable  food.    The  New 

669,854,  with  28,628  men ;  total  entered,  8,-  York  central  railroad  in  the  same  time  carried 

902  vessels,  1,890,144  tons,  and  68,684  men.  2,124,489  passengers  and  765,407  tons— 172,076 

Of  the  dearances,  266  were  for  En^and,  619  for  animal  and  801,507  vegetable  food— -nearly  all 

Brittsh  North  Ainerica,  296  for  British  West  arriving  at  the  dty.    Beside  these,  there  are  4 

Indies,  508  for  Cuba,  108  for  New  Granada,  and  railroads  in  New  Jersey  carrying  at  least  2,000,- 

40  for  China.    Of  the  entries,  519  were  from  000  passengers  and  a  proportionate  amount  of 

inland,  404  from  British  North  America,  817  freight.    During  the  first  9  months  of  1860, 

from  Britidi  West  Indies,  169  from  France,  891  there  came  to  New  York,  by  railroad  and  canal, 

from  Cuba,  209  from  Porto  Bico,  167  from  Bra-  2,898,819  bbls.  fiour,  8,677,552  bush,  wheats 

zil,  and  55  from  China.    The  tonnagebelonging  10,828,177  bush,  com,  97,142  bush,  rye,  146,- 

to  New  York  is  as  follows:  registered  perma-  888  bush,  barley,  2,807,211  bush,  oats,  89,868 

nent,  689,021 ;  registered  temporary,  205,411 ;  tierces  and  bbls.  beef,  91,666  bbls.  pork,  58,258 

enrolled  and  licensed,  586,506 ;  under  20  tons,  packages  bacon,  97,786  packages  li^d,  and  827- 

coasting,  18,207 ;  steam  registered  70,898,  steam  777  packages  cheese.-— There  are  54  banks  do- 

enrolled  120,498 ;  coasting  trade,  586,506 ;  ag-  ing  business  in  the  city,  of  which  the  bank  of 

gregate  tonnage  of  the  city,  1,444,861,  exceeding  the  state  of  New  York,  founded  in  1784,  is  the 

that  of  any  other  port  that  ever  existed.   There  oldest.    The  condition  of  these  banks,  as  offi- 

18  no  actual  record  of  the  coasting  trade  of  dally  dedared  Sept  80, 1860,  was  as  follows: 

New  York,  but  it  is  certain  that  within  the  "^%»-wo4T6 

past  year  there  were  not  fewer  than  9,600  ar-  Net  profltg"*.*.*.!     7^',8» 

rivals  coastwise  and  an  equal  number  of  clear-  oiroai»tion. .. . .     9,m,m 

ances.     By  the  census  of  1855  there  were  25  g^rito".^.  fi^^ 

ship  building  establishments  in  and  near  the  Miaoenaiieoiu.'.''    i,'o29|80i 

dty,  some  of  tiiem  the  most  extensive  in  the  

Country.     In  1858  there  were  built  within  the      Total |i89,62ij728     Total |i89,e2i,728 

New  York  collection  district  7  ships  and  barks,  In  1858  a  dearing  house  was  established,  at 
2  brigs,  21  schooners,  84  sloops,  and  26  steam-  which  all  banks  are  required  to  settle  their 
ers — ^in  all  140  vessels,  of  25,854  tons.  In  the  balances  with  each  other  in  spede  every  mom- 
year  ending  Sept.  80, 1860,  there  were  launched  ing,  and  publish  a  weekly  statement  of  their 
or  building  in  the  New  York  and  Long  island  condition.  For  the  year  ending  Sept.  80, 1859, 
•ship  yards,  28  steamers  (of  which  8  were  of  the  clearing  house  exchanges  were  f  6,448,005,- 
iron),  measuring  20,468  tons,  and  valued  at  956,  or  $20,867,888.19  per  day.  The  average 
$3,500,000 ;  also  1  ship,  2  barks,  8  brigs,  2  daily  liability  of  the  banks  in  1859  was  $95- 
sdiooners,  4  pilot  and  7  ferryboats,  registering  124,728,  and  the  amount  of  specie  was  28  per 
5,781  tons,  and  valued  at  $762,000. — ^The  in-  cent.  There  are  10  marine  insurance  compa- 
temal  trade  of  New  York  by  water  passes  nies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,000,000 ; 
north  and  west  over  the  Hudson  river  to  the  earnings  in  1859,  over  $12,000,000;  losses  and 
Delaware  and  Hudson,  Erie,  and  Champlain  expenses,  $8,000,000;  amount  insured,  $740,- 
canala,  by  steamboats,  barges,  canal  boats,  000,000.  Marine  losses  for  the  year  on  ships, 
and  sailing  vessels ;  eastward  over  Long  Isl-  $16,702,752 ;  on  cargoes,  $20,558,420 ;  toted, 
and  sonnd  in  steam  and  sailing  craft  of  larger  $87,256,172.  For  fire  insurance  there  are  90 
tonnage;  and  southward  in  coasting  vessels,  companies,  the  oldest  dating  from  1787;  gross 
The  completion  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825  capital,  $18,000,000;  risks,  over  $700,000,000. 
made  New  York  the  maritime  outlet  for  the  Eight  new  companies  were  organized  in  1859. 
surplus  produce  of  the  great  West.  Previous  In  1858  the  capital  of  the  dty  companies  was 
to  that  time  western  produce  went  down  $16,696,010;  surplus,  $5,282,498;  premiums, 
the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore  or  the  Schuyl-  $5,559,880;  gross  income,  $6,962,216;  losses, 
kill  to  Philadelphia;  and,  except  in  the  region  $1,904,044 ;  dividends,  $2,484,976 ;  taxes,  272,- 
tributary  to  the  Hudson  river  and  Long  Island  128 ;  gross  expenditures,  $6,079,804 ;  outstand- 
sound,  New  York  had  no  domestic  commerce,  ing  liabilities,  $2,445,442.  The  transactions 
By  the  Erie  canal  she  was  placed  in  easy  com-  in  1859  of  14  life  insurance  companies  whose 
munication  with  a  wonderfrJly  fertile  region  business  is  mainly  in  this  dty,  were  as  follows: 
of  1,000,000  square  mUes,  with  2,500  miles  polides  at  commencement  of  the  year,  45,092; 


Loans 1120,271,665 

Stookft,  real  es- 
tate, &0. 10,893,478 

I>ue  from  baoka  7,868,068 

Gaah  ItemB 22,418,015 

Specie 20,116,447 

OTerdrafta 54,176 
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amount  Insnred,  $125,806,078 ;  premiimiB  for  was  bniH  in  Ck>entie8  slip,  and  in  1647  Got. 
a  year,  $4,588,662.  The  claims  paid  in  1858  Stayvesant  arrived ;  he  was  the  last  of  the 
were  $1,260,494 ;  expenses,  $591,876 ;  assets,  Dutch  governors,  ruling  for  17  years.  In  1658 
$18,846,822.  There  are  18  savings  banks,  a  wall  was  built  across  the  island  at  Wall 
holding  $48,410,088  from  196,979  depositors ;  street,  for  defence  against  Indians  and  the 
increase  of  deposits  in  one  year,  $8,000,000.  expected  troops  of  Cromwell.  In  1656  the 
Of  the  8  largest  savings  banks,  the  Bowery  city  had  120  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants, 
has  $9,678,400  on  deposit,  Bleed^er  street  $9,-  Whar&  were  built  in  1658,  and  a  windmill  in 
544,479,  and  Seamen's  $8,188,715.  The  six-  1662.  CharlesII.,  having  come  to  the  English 
penny  savings  bank  (for  children)  has  $146,294  '  throne,  assumed  the  Dutch  occupancy  in 
from  8,869  depositors.  Average  to  eadi  depos-  North  America  to  be  a  usurpation,  and  on 
itor  in  all  the  banks,  $208.91 ;  deposited  in  March  12, 1664,  granted  the  entire  territory  to 
1859,  $80,808,888;  withdrawn,  $28,808,109;  his  brother  the  duke  of  York.  A  small  fleet 
received  for  interest,  $8,049,924.  Three  more  arrived  in  August,  and  the  city  surrendered 
banks  for  savings  were  incorporated  in  the  without  reaistance,  Col.  Bichard  Kioolls  as- 
winter  of  1860.  In  addition  to  this  acoumu-  suming  the  office  of  governor.  The  name 
lated  capital,  there  is  $74,000,000  of  individual  (New  Amsterdam)  was  changed  to  New  York, 
deposits  in  oanks  of  discount,  $17,000,000  in  and  an  English  form  of  government  was  estab- 
life  insurance  companies,  and  $10,000,000  in  lished,  which  lasted  9  years ;  when,  in  July, 
trust  companies,  making  $144,500,000  of  cash  1678,  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  city,  named  it 
laid  up  by  the  workis^  dasses  of  the  city.  New  Orange,  made  Anthony  Colve  governor, 
— ^The  New  York  post  office  is  by  far  the  most  and  drove  out  tiie  English.  Their  triumph 
important  in  the  country.  During  the  year  was  short,  for  by  the  peace  between  England 
ending  Sept.  80, 1860,  the  receipts  were  $904,-  and  the  states-general,  the  city  was  restored  to 
121.49,  of  whidi  $678,284.09  was  for  stamps  the  British  crown,  and  once  more  called  New 
and  stamped  envelopes  ;  15,507,654  letters  York,  and  the  Dutch  power  was  finally  ended, 
were  mailed,  exclusive  of  those  coming  from  Nov.  10, 1674.  For  ibe  remainder  of  the  17tli 
other  offices  to  be  remailed;  18,252,584  letters  century,  the  progress  of  the  city  was  rapid, 
were  received  for  delivery  in  the  city ;  8,416,-  The  old  Dutch  charter  was  replaced  in  1686 
774  letters  were  remailed  to  other  offices ;  by  a  more  particular  and  liberal  grant  from 
4,681,987  drculars  were  mailed  ;  4,818,949  the  crown  luiown  as  the  Dongan  charter.  The 
mail  letters,  1,271,640  city  letters,  and  618,518  only  untoward  event  of  the  period  was  the 
newspapers  were  delivered  by  carriers ;  8,516,-  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  Jacob  Leisler  in  1689. 
567  letters  and  860,218  newspapers  for  the  (See  Ldbler.)  At  the  dose  of  the  century, 
mails,  and  678,494  dty  letters,  were  collected  New  York  had  about  750  dwellings,  and  4,500 
from  the  street  boxes  and  stiations ;  172,821  white  and  760  black  inhabitants.  The  first 
registered  letters  were  sent  and  received ;  Trinity  church  was  built  in  1696.  In  1702  a 
570,407  letters  were  sent  to  and  888,086  were  pestilent  fever  was  brought  from  St.  Thomas, 
received  from  California  ;  2,942,449  foreign  from  which  nearly  600  persons  died,  or  about 
letters  were  sent  and  2,486,585  received ;  270,-  1  in  10  of  the  population.  Some  Huguenot 
602  letters  were  sent  to  the  dead-letter  office ;  families  arrived,  and,  in  spite  of  the  state, 
200  steamships  left  with  mails  for  foreign  freedom  of  religion  was  practically  secured, 
ports,  and  201  arrived,  in  the  year.  Durinff  Wall  and  other  streets  were'  paved,  watchmen 
the  ouarter' ending  Sept  80,  46,264  locked  employed,  and  in  1711  a  regular  slave  market 
mail  letter  bags  were  sent  out,  and  48,818  re-  was  establidied.  In  1719  the  first  Presbyterian 
oeived;  and  48,787  bags  of  newspapers  and  church  was  built.  The '*  New  York  Gazette," 
other  printed  matter  were  sent,  and  40,888  the  fifth  newspaper  in  the  colonies,  was  begun 
receiv^  •  The  number  of  daily  mails  sent  out  in  1725,  and  Zenger's  ^^  Weekly  Journal"  in 
is:  north,  1,641 ;  east,  1,049;  west,  950;  south,  1788.  Stages  ran  to  Boston  in  1782,  being  14 
1,125.  There  are  574  street  letter  boxes,  28  days  on  the  journey,  and  infectious  fever  pre- 
oollectors,  and  89  carriers;  228  derks  in  the  vailed  with  great  fatality.    In  1785  occurred 

general  office,  and  14  at  the  4  stations ;  4,262  the  first  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  speech, 

oxes  are  rented  at  the  general  office. — Henry  By  the  death  of  Qoy.  Montgomerie,  the  duties 

Hudson  discovered  Manhattan  island,  Sept.  of  the  office  devolved  until  the  appointment  of 

12, 1609.    A  temporary  settiement  was  made  a  new  governor  upon  Rip  van  Dam,  the  oldest 

by  the  Dutch  in  1612,  and  a  permanent  one  member  of  the  council.    Van  Dam  officiated  a 

in  1628,  when  a  small  fort  was  built     The  year,  when  Grov.  Cosby  arrived,  and  daimed 

same  year  the  first  white  child  was  born  in  half  the  fees  collected  by  Van  Dam.     A  suit 

the  colony,  Sarah  RapelUe.    Peter  IhQnuits,  the  followed ;  and  by  the  suppression  of  almost  all 

first  Dutch  governor,  arrived  in  1626,  and  pur-  the  forms  of  justice.  Van  Dam  was  beaten, 

chased  Manhattan  island  of  the  Indians  for  $24.  The  people  took  up  the  quarrel,  which  was 

A  new  fort  was  begun  in  1688,  on  the  present  really  the  first  step  of  separation  or  distinction 

site  of  the  Battery.    Wouter  van  Twiller  be-  between  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  those 

came  governor  in  1688,  and  William  Kieft  in  of  the  colony ;  lampoons,  satires,  and  libellous 

1688.     Tobacco  was  cultivated  and  slavery  ballads  were  rife,  and  the  two  newspt^pers 

introduced  before  1688.    In  1644  a  city  haU  joined  in    the   controversy— the  "  Gazette" 
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goi^iiiiig  Oosbj  and  the  '^  Jonmal^'  yiolentlj  reeistanoe  was  offered  from  the  Asia  man-of- 
oppoaing  nim.  The  coimcil  directed  certain  war,  bat  21  pieces,  all  that  were  mounted,  were 
copies  of  the  ^^  Journal"  to  be  burned,  and  secured.  On  Aug.  26,  1776,  by  the  result  of 
ordered  the  mayor  and  magistrates  to  attend  the  battle  of  Long  island,  the  city  feU  into  the 
the  ceremony ;  they  refused,  and  the  general  hands  of  the  British,  and  so  remained  until  the 
assembly  sympathized  with  them.  Zenger  dose  of  the  war.  On  Sept.  21, 1776,  a  fire  de- 
was  imprisoned  for  libel,  and  Oosby's  party  stroyed  498  houses,  all  the  west  side  of  Broad- 
strained  every  nerve  to  convict  him,  going  so  way  from  Whitehall  to  Barclay  street  (|  of  the 
fiu*  as  to  dismiss  from  the  bar  eminent  lawyers  city)  being  laid  in  ashes.  On  Aug.  7,  1778, 
who  took  his  part.  Against  this,  and  in  the  another  fire  destroyed  800  buildings  aroupd 
face  of  the  most  outrageous  rulings  of  the  Oruger^s  wharf,  on  &e  East  river.  The  winter 
court,  a  jury  declared  Zenger  not  guilty.  The  of  1780  was  very  cold ;  ice  covered  the  bay, 
year  1741  was  remarkable  for  fire,  pestilence,  and  heavy  teams  and  artillery  crossed  to  Paulua 
and  insurrection ;  the  Dutch  church  in  the  Hook  (Jersey  Oity).  On  Nov.  26,  1788,  the 
fort  and  a  part  of  the  fort  itself  were  burned ;  British  finally  evacuated  the  city,  and  Gen« 
ycdlow  fever  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex-  Washington  marched  in ;  the  day  is  still  anno- 
tent ;  and  the  imaginary  negro  plot  occurred,  ally  celebrated  under  the  name  of  evacuation 
Hub  so  called  plot,  which  was  never  proved,  day.  During  the  war  the  British  had  nearly 
created  the  gre^iest  alarm ;  the  fire  in  the  fort  destroyed  all  the  churdies  except  the  Episco- 
was  charged  to  the  negroes ;  arrests  were  pal,  making  prisons,  riding  schools,  and  stables 
made,  and  upon  the  testimony  of  a  single  ser-  of  them;  the  college  and  sdiools  had  been 
vant  girl  a  number  were  executed.  The  most  closed.  In  1786  the  first  federal  congress  or- 
important  victim  was  John  Ury,  a  Boman  ganized  at  the  city  hall  on  the  comer  of  Wall 
Oatholic  priest,  doubtless  perfectly  innocent,  and  Nassau  streets ;  in  tiie  next  year  the  first 
who  was  hanged  in  August.  Within  6  months  Boman  Oatholic  chmrch  (St.  Peter's,  Barclay 
154  negroes  and  20  whites  were  imprisoned,  street)  was  built,  and  the  nrst  divorce  suit  was 
of  whom  56  were  convicted,  78  confessed,  13  brought  The  adoption  of  tiie  federal  const!- 
negroes  were  burned  at  the  stake,  20  were  tution  was  grandly  celebrated  in  1788;  and 
banged,  78  were  transported,  and  the  remain-  the  inauguration  of  President  Washington  took 
der  were  discharged.  The  evidence  in  any  of  place  at  the  city  hall,  April  80, 1789.  In  1788 
tiie  cases  would  now  be  considered  worthless,  a  serious  riot  occurred  at  the  hospital,  in  con- 
In  1748  a  pestilence  carried  off  217  persons,  sequence  of  the  careless  exposure  of  dissect- 
chiefly  from  marshy  localities.  Inl760athea-  ed  bodies.  The  doctors  were  mobbed,  their 
tre  was  established.  In  1766  St.  PauFs  church  houses  invaded,  some  of  them  were  compelled 
waa  built.  In  that  year  began  the  stamp  act  to  fiy  from  the  city,  and  others  took  refuge  in 
excitement,  and  a  colonial  congress  assem-  the  gaol.  A  census  in  1790  showed  a  pop- 
bled  in  New  York ;  figures  of  the  governor  ulation  of  29,906.  In  1791  yellow  fever  car- 
and  the  devil  holding  the  stamp  act  were  ried  off  200  victims.  The  city,  now  just  reach- 
burned  in  public.  In  1766  the  sons  of  liberty  ing  the  lower  comer  of  the  park,  began  to 
were  organized  to  oppose  the  stamp  act,  a  extend  along  the  Boston  road  (Bowery)  and 
committee  was  i^pointed  to  correspond  with  Broadway ;  an  almshouse  was  built  in  the 
other  colonies,  ana  the  governor  was  burned  park,  and  had  622  inmates  in  1796.  The  park 
in  effigy.  In  1770  a  meeting  of  8,000  citizens  theatre  was  begun  this  year  and  open^  in 
was  held,  who  resolved  not  to  submit  to  op-  1789.  In  the  latter  year  2,086  nersons  died 
pression,  and  a  slight  collision  with  the  troops  in  8  months  from  yeUow  fever,  which  return- 
occurred;  a  committee  of  100  was  appointed  ed  at  intervals  until  1806,  but  with  diminish- 
to  redst  the  importation  of  obnoxious  goods,  ing  virulence.  The  Manhattan  company,  for 
subsequently  restricted  to  tea  only ;  the  statue  supplying  the  city  with  water,  was  chartered 
of  Qeorge  UL  in  the  Bowling  Green  was  de-  in  1799.  On  Sept.  20,  1808,  the  comer  stone 
stroyed,  and  a  marble  statue  erected  to  Pitt,  for  of  the  city  hall  was  laid  by  Mayor  Livingston : 
his  exertions  in  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  In  the  hall  was  finished  in  1812,  when  the  old 
1772,  Pitt  having  become  Lord  Chatham  and  one  in  Wall  street  was  sold.  In  the  winter  of 
ehanged  his  course,  this  statue  was  mutilated;  1804,  40  stores  in  Wall  and  Front  streets  were 
it  was  removed  in  1788,  and  the  torso  is  now  burned.  The  free  school  society,  the  germ  of 
at  a  hotel  in  West  Broadway.  In  1778  the  vigi-  the  present  board  of  education,  was  incorpo- 
lanoe  conmiittee  agreed  to  resist  the  landing  of  rated  in  1806.  The  city  had  now  78,770  in- 
tea,  and  in  1774  a  ship  thus  laden  was  stopped  habitants,  and  streets  were  extending  across  the 
at  Sandy  Hook  and  sent  back  to  England,  Canal  street  marsh,  while  the  coUect  or  swamp 
18  chests  seoretiy  landed  being  destroyed.  Hie  where  the  city  prison  now  stands  was  being 
same  year,  at  a  great  meeting  on  the  common,  filled  up.  The  spread  of  population  was  stim- 
strong  revolutionary  resolutions  were  passed,  ulated  by  the  yellow  fever,  which  drove  a  third 
On  April  8,  1775,  the  colonial  assembly  &ially  of  the  people  from  their  dwellings  below  the 
adjourned ;  on  July  26  delegates  were  elected  park  to  the  woods  and  fields  north  of  the  fresh 
to  the  continental  congress ;  and  on  Aug.  28  water.  In  1807  Bobert  Fulton  navigated  the 
congress  ordered  Capt.  Lamb  to  remove  the  first  steamboat  from  near  19'ew  York  to  Alba- 
cannon  f^om  Cecity  forts  to  the  highlands;  ny.    In  1812  Fulton  leased  the  Brooklyn  ferries 
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for  $4,000  a  year,  to  nm  by  steam.  A  great  ing  out  of  the  assmned  hostility  of  two  promt- 
fireinChatham  street  inl811oonsnmed  nearly  nent  actors.  (See  Maorbadt,  Wiluah  C.) 
100  houses.  The  war  of  1812  with  Great  Cholera  came  again  in  the  summer  of  1849  and 
Britain  temporarily  checked  the  oity^s  growth,  carried  off  6,071  persons;  and  lastly  in  1854, 
the  census  in  1814  showing  a  decrease  of  2,812  when  874  died.  The  first  city  railroad  was  bnUt 
from  1810.  In  Aug.  1812,  experiments  with  in  1852,  in  anticipation  of  the  projected  indns- 
gas  lights  were  made  in  the  park.  Fulton's  trial  exhibition,  which  opened  with  great  oere- 
steam  fHgate  was  launched  in  Oct.  1814.  In  mony  (the  president  of  the  United  States  offi- 
1821  the  surrey  and  laying  out  of  the  island  ciating)  July  14,  1858,  in  a  magnificent  crystal 
north  of  Houston  street  was  completed  after  10  palace  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  built  of 
years'  labor.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  the  iron  and  glass,  8651  feet,  in  ^ameter  each  way., 
Hudson  river  was  frozen  over  for  the  first  time  with  galleries,  and  a  dome  128  feet  high  and 
in  41  years.  Yellow  fever  reappeared  in  1822.  100  wide,  the  flooring  covering  5}  acres,  ^ia 
occasioning  a  great  panic;  the  city  south  or  building  was  burned  in  1858.  In  1857  occurred 
the  park  was  fenced  off  and  nearly  deserted,  another  financial  panic,  but  its  consequences 
famihes,  merchants,  banks,  and  even  the  city  were  not  extensively  disastrous.  In  the  same 
government  removing  to  Greenwich  (now  the  year  the  radical  change  in  the  control  of  the 
9th  ward)  and  upper  Broadway;  yet  the  mor-  police  made  by  the  legislature,  and  the  resist- 
ta]ity  was  not  comparatively  great,  fewer  than  ance  to  the  act  by  Mayor  Wood,  resulted  in 
200  persons  being  victims.  This  panic  materially  popular  disturbances  in  June  and  July.  The 
improved  property  north  of  Canal  street,  and  first  serious  trouble  was  on  June  9,  when  a 
correspondingly  expanded  the  city.  In  1828  in-  conflict  occurred  for  the  possession  of  the 
torments  souSi  of  Canal  street  were  forbidden,  street  commissioner's  oflSce — ^the  governor  bar- 
Washington  square  was  reflated,  and  a  gas  ing  appointed  a  new  head,  and  &ie  mayor  re- 
company  organized — gas  bemg  first  generally  fusing  to  deliver  the  keys.  An  order  was  is- 
nsed  two  years  later.  The  city  now  had  12  sued  for  the  arrest  of  the  mayor,  and  a  detach- 
wards,  and  was  growing  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  ment  of  the  new  or  metropolitan  police  went 
1,500  houses  per  year — a  growth  occasioned  by  with  the  officer  to  serve  it  They  were  r^dst- 
the  completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  first  boat  ed  by  the  old  or  municipal  police,  who  adhered 
from  wludi  arrived  Nov.  4, 1825.  The  canal  to  the  mayor,  and  a  savage  fight  ensued  on  the 
celebration  was  the  grandest  affair  ever  known  steps  of  the  city  hall ;  many  were  hurt,  but 
in  the  country.  In  we  next  decade  New  York  none  killed.  The  7th  regiment  dianced  to  be 
received  some  severe  blows  from  pestilence,  fire,  on  parade  for  a  visit  to  Boston,  and  were  sum- 
and  financial  disaster.  The  cholera  appeared  moned  to  the  city  hall.  The  governor  of  the 
in  1832,  carrying  off  8,518  persons,  and  again  state  came  to  the  city,  but  the  whole  matter 
in  1884,  taking  971.  On  I>ec  16,  1835,  the  was  soon  transferred  to  the  courts  in  the  form 
most  disastrous  fire  known  to  the  city  swept  of  a  suit  for  possession  of  the  disputed  office, 
the  1st  ward  east  of  Broadway  and  below  Wall  There  was  no  further  disturbance  until  July  8, 
street,  destroying  648  of  the  most  valuable  when  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  sus- 
stores,  the  merchants*  exchange  and  the  South  taining  the  new  police  law  was  announced. 
Dutch  church,  and  property  valued  at  more  This  law  had  been  violently  denounced  by  the 
than  $18,000,000.  With  almost  miraculous  mayor,  and  the  more  turbulent  and  dangerous 
energy  the  city  was  rising  from  these  ashes,  of  the  people  openly  resisted  it.  Under  pre- 
when  the  financial  explosion  of  1837  came,  with  tence  of  obedience  to  the  court  of  last  resort, 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  failures,  and  the  mayor  disbanded  his  police  on  the  eve  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  country.  Even  the  national  celebration.  On  the  4th  the  usual 
this,  however,  but  momentarily  checked  the  license  of  a  holiday  led  to  various  distnrb- 
progress  of  the  city,  her  population  increasing  ances,  resulting  finally  in  a  serious  conffict 
from  202,600  in  1830  to  812,700  m  1840.  In  known  as  the  ''  dead  rabbit  riot.''  The  dead 
1842  the  Croton  water  was  introduced.  On  rabbits  were  a  faction  of  the  rowdy  and  vaga- 
July  19,  1845,  a  great  fire  occurred  between  bond  boys  and  young  men  of  the  Five  Points, 
Broadway,  Exchange  place,  Broad,  and  Stone  mostly  composed  of  thieves  and  convicts.  On 
streets,  destroying  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  the  night  of  the  3d  they  attacked  the  police 
property.  Within  40  years  theatres  have  been  patrolmen  in  the  Bowery,  but  were  driven  off 
burned  as  follows:  the  Park  in  1821  and  1848;  by  another  faction  known  as  Bowery  boys, 
the  Bowery  in  1828, 1836, 1888.  and  1845;  the  The  next  day  an  assault  was  made  upon  the 
Mount  Rtt  circus  in  1828 ;  La  Fayette  in  1829;  police  in  Jackson  street,  and  in  the  evening 
the  national  in  1839  and  1841 ;  Niblo's  in  1846 ;  there  was  a  series  of  fights  in  the  Five  Points, 
the  Franklin  in  1849.  In  1849,  by  legislative  where  even  the  women  threw  bricks,  stones, 
act  and  vote  of  the  people,  radical  changes  were  pots,  and  ketties  at  the  police  from  the  tops  of 
inade  in  the  city  charter,  the  selection  of  lead-  the  houses.  The  Bowery  boys  mingled  in  the 
ing  officers  being  opened  to  popular  sufi^age,  fight  also,  and  for  hours  there  was  a  running 
and  the  police  partially  (since  wholly)  taken  contest  over  most  of  the  6th  ward.  There  was 
from  the  control  of  the  mayor.  The  most  some  pistol  firing,  and  the  mob  got  possession 
serious  popular  disturbance  of  recent  times  of  a  howitzer,  but  did  not  use  it.  Order  was 
was  the  Astor  place  riot  in  May,  1849,  grow-  restored  by  calling  out  a  detachment  of  mill- 
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iary,  irho  marched  to  and  fro  over  the  grotmd,  and  the  appomtment  of  poHoemen  (np  to  this 
where  ihey  found  piles  of  bricks  and  stonea,  time  made  practically  by  the  aldennen)  was 
ready  for  nee  by  the  mob.    Some  ff  the  police  confided  to  the  mayor,  city  judge,  and  recor- 
were  badly  braiaed,  and  one  died  from  his  der.    The  last  and  most  important  ohanges 
woDnds;  11  persons  in  all  lost  their  lives  through  were  made  by  the  amendments  of  1857;  uie 
this  riot. — ^The  original  charter  of  New  York  city  was  redistricted  for  aldermen,  reducing  the 
city  was  granted  by  James  U.  in  1686,  amended  number  from  22  to  17 ;  the  60  councilmen  were 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1708,  farther  enlarged  by  reduced  to  24;  the  aldermen  were  no  longer 
Cfeorge  U.  in  1780,  confirmed  by  the  general  superrisors,  a  new  county  board  being  created; 
aasembhr  of  the  province  in  1782,  and  spe-  the  mayor  and  common  council  were  entirely 
oially  affirmed  after  the.  revolution  by  the  state  disserered  from  the  police;  the  salaries  of 
legidature.    This  charter  was  of  the  most  lib-  aldermen  and  councilmen  were  abolished  (but 
ml  nature;  it  made  New  York  practically  a  have  since  been  restored),  and  their  powers 
free  government,  established  an  elective  ooun-  were  materially  restricted,  particularly  in  tiie 
oil,  imd  gave  unusual  privileges  to  the  people,  license  for  selling  liquors,  that  duty  gomg  to  a 
The  most  important  property  grants  were  the  special  commission;  the  mode  of  choosing  heads 
exidnsive  possession  and  control  of  the  waters  of  departments  was  changed  in  several  in- 
to low  water  mark  on  all  the  shores  opposite  stances  from  election  to  appointment  by  the 
Manhattan  island,  with  the  ownership  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen;  some  aepartments  were 
ferries  for  all  time,  and  the  proprietorship  of  abolished;  and  still  Airther  safeguards  were 
aD  waste  and  unoccupied  lands  on  the  island,  enacted  against  reckless  expense,  by  re<]uiring  a 
The  ''mayor,    aldermen,    and   commonalty''  nearlyunanimous  vote  to  exceed  certain  speci- 
were  made  a  perpetual  corporation ;  municipal  fied  appropriations,  and  making  malfeasance 
officers  were  created ;  an  annual  election  was  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  tiie  common  ooun- 
ordered,  at  which  all  freeholders  and  those  dl  an  indictable  offence.    But  witJi  all  these 
made  freemen  by  the  act  of  the  city  might  changes,  the  charter  of  1780,  known  as  t^e 
vote;  full  power  was  conferred  to  make  roads,  '^ Montgomerie  charter,"  is  recognized  as  the 
bridges,  and  ferries,  establish  markets,  regulate  fountain  head  of  city  government,  and  upon 
the  sale  of  merchandise,  make  free  citizens,  its  liberal  provisions  rest  the  vast  public  and 
hold  courts  and  administer  justice,  erect  and  private  interests  of  the  municipaHty. 
own  wharfs,  grant  licenses  for  all  manner  of  NEW  ZEALAND  (bo  called  by  its  Dutoh 
retail  trade,  and  do  all  necessary  acts  for  the  discoverer  Tasman,  in  honor  of  Zealand  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  govern-  Netherlands),  a  British  colony  consisting  of  8 
meat    The  mayor  was  appointed  by  the  pro-  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  called  re- 
vindal  governor  and  council  until  the  revolu-  spectively  the  North  island,  the  Middle  island, 
tiou;  by  the  stato  governor  and  council  of  ap-  and  the  South  or  Stewart's  island,  stretching 
pointment  until  1821 ;  by  the  common  council  from  lat.  84"*  15'  to  47^  80'  S.,  and  between 
until  1834 ;  and  thenceforward  by  the  people  long.  166''  and  179''  E.,  and  about  1,200  m.  S.  £. 
In  general  election.    No  direct  changes  were  from  Australia ;  pop.  about  120,000,  of  whom 
made  in  tiiis  charter  for  100  years ;  but  much  56,000  are  aborigines.  The  North  island  is  600 
of  Che  judicial  power  had  been  trimsferred  to  m.  long  and  of  very  irregular  shape,  varying 
regular  courts,  and  the  number  of  members  of  in  breadth  from  5  to  800  m.    The  Middle  i^and 
the  common  council  had  increased  with  the  is  550  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  110 
growth  of  the  city.     In  1829  the  people  in  m.    The  South  island  is  triangular  in  shape, 
city  convention  prepared,  and  tiie  legislature  and  measures  about  30  m.  on  each  side.    The 
adopted,  the  amended  charter  of  1880.    It  North  island  contains  40,000  sq.  m.,  the  Hid- 
dirided  the  common  council  into  two  boards  die  island  60,000,  and  the  South  island  1,500 ; 
of  concurrent  powers,  gave  the  mayor  a  veto,  total  area,  101,500  sq.  m.  The  three  islands  in 
and  provided  against  extravagance  by  prohib-  abape,  like  Italy,  resemble  a  boot,  the  toe  of 
iting  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  treasury  which  is  toward  the  N. ;  and  they  are  nearly 
except  upon  previous  q>ecific  appropriations,  equal  in  size  to  that  peninsula,  exdusive  of  the 
The  next  amendments  were  made  in  1849,  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. — ^The  North 
when   the  government   was  divided  into  7  island  is  separated  from  the  Middle  island  by 
departments,  the  head  of  each  being  elected  Cook's  strait,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  18 
by  the  people;  the  mayor's  term  was  extend-  m.  wide ;  and  the  Middle  is  separated  from  the 
ed  to  two  years;  and  farther  checks  were  put  South  island  by  Foveaux's  strait,  which  is  15 
upon  hasty  or  wastoftil  expenditures  by  re-  m.  wide.    The  coast  line  of  the  whole  group  is 
quiring   previous   publicity   and    prohibiting  8,120  m.  in  length,  of  which  about  one  half 
niembers  of  the  common  council  from  being  belongs  to  the  North  island,  whose  shores 
interested  in  city  work.    In  1858  the  board  of  abound  in  indentations.    The  best  harbors  of 
ttostant  aldermen  was  ohanffed  to  a  board  of  this  island  are  in  the  northern  district,  between 
60  councilmen,  the  term  of  udermen  extended  North  Oape  and  Oape  Oolville,  in  which  are 
to  two  years,  and  city  works  and  property  were  found  the  magnificent  ports  of  Mongonui,  Wan- 
ovdered  to  be  let  or  sold  by  contract  or  at  auc-  garei,  Auckland,  and  the  Bay  of  Islands.  South 
tion ;  the  aldermen  were  displaced  from  the  of  Oape  Oolville,  on  the  £.  side,  for  the  space 
ooart  of  seseiomi  and  the  oyer  and  terminer  of  200  m.,  there  are  only  two  safe  anchorages, 
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Mercury  baj  and  Taiiranga,  the  former  of  which  tain  snows.  The  interior  of  the  North  lalaiid 
does  not  admit  large  veMels.  On  the  remain*  abonnds  in  lakes,  one  of  which,  Lake  Tanpo, 
der  of  t^e  £.  coast,  for  a  distance  of  400  m.,  b  80  m.  long  and  20  broad;  another,  Sotonuir 
there  is  no  safe  harbor  except  the  excellent  one  hana,  is  in  parts  boiling  hot.  There  are  sev- 
at  WeUington  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island.  On  the  eral  extensive  lakes  in  uie  centre  of  the  Middle 
W.  coast  of  the  North  idand  the  principal  har-  island,  one  of  which,  called  Te  Wai  Potmamn, 
bors  are  Metnnkaa,  Eaipara,  and  Hokianga,  is  said  to  be  of  a  green  color  and  bordered  by 
which  are  spacious  and  secnre,  but  obstract-  greenstone  rocks. — ^In  the  North  island  the  rocks 
cd  by  sand  bars  at  the  entrances.  At  the  N.  are  primary,  metamorphio,  yolcanic,  trappean, 
extremity  of  the  Middle  island  are  many  ex-  and  sedimentary.  The  mountains  are  chiefly 
tensive  sounds  and  harbors  with  deep  water;  composed  of  lower  date  rocks,  intersected  with 
but  along  the  whole  of  tiie  E.  coast,  a  distance  basaltic  veins,  scorisB,  slate,  primary  sandstone, 
of  500  m.,  the  only  ports  are  Akaroa,  Victoria,  and  limestone.  The  rocks  contain  sulphur, 
and  Otago.  Chi  the  S.  and  8.  W.  sides  of  this  alum,  manganese,  obsidian^  iron,  copper,  sil- 
island  harbors  are  numerous  and  excellent;  ver,  and  gold.  Li  the  limestone  districts  are 
and  higher  up  on  the  W.  side  is  Jackson's  bay,  extensive  caverns  formed  by  the  action  of 
a  safe  anchorage.  From  Jackson's  bay  north-  water.  Hot  and  cold  springs,  impregnated 
ward,  a  distance  of  800  m.,  the  rest  of  the  W.  with  sulphur,  iron,  and  silicious  matter,  are 
coast  of  the  Middle  islemdis  open  and  exposed,  found  in  every  district.  In  the  Middle  island 
In  the  South  island  there  are  several  safe  the  lower  rocks  are  day  and  metamorphio 
harbors.  The  tide  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  group  schists,  intersected  by  dikes  of  greenstone,  with 
rises  to  the  average  height  of  8  feet,  and  on  compact  and  amygdaloidal  basalt.  Granite 
the  W.  coast  10  feet. — ^The  centre  of  the  North  has  not  been  found.  The  plains  are  composed 
island  is  occupied  b^  lofty  mountains,  which  of  clayey  loam,  and  beds  of  coal  and  lignite 
send  off  spurs  in  various  directions  to  the  sea  are  known  to  exist.  Earthquakes  are  very  fre- 
coast,  and  are  covered  from  their  bases  nearly  quent  in  Kew  Zealand.  At  Kelson  56  shocks 
to  their  summits  with  primeval  forests.  The  were  registered  between  1848  and  1854^  and 
highest  mountain  of  the  central  range  is  Bua-  at  Wellington  there  were  24  shocks  in  1846. 
puLU,  which  is  9,000  feet  high,  and  rises  into  Cook's  strait  is  the  centre  of  the  earthquake 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow ;  one  of  its  peaks,  region.  The  shocks  are  not  violent,  and  with 
Tongariro,  is  an  active  volcano,  6,000  feet  high,  slightly  built  houses  are  not  much  dreaded. 
At  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  island  is  Mt.  Throughout  the  group  there  appears  to  be 
Egmont,  a  volcano,  8,270  feet  high ;  it  is  a  per-  a  gradual  rising  of  the  land,  so  tiiat  in  Cook's 
feet  cone  in  shape,  and  always  capped  with  strait  rocks  have  appeared  where  none  were 
snow.  Three  lines  of  volcanic  craters  with  visible  when  the  country  was  first  discovered, 
high  cones  stretch  across  the  island,  and  in  the  and  at  Port  Nicholson  the  land  has  risen  5  feet 
centre  of  the  great  bay  of  Plenty  on  the  N.  since  1848.  '^New  Zealand."  says  Dr.  Thorn- 
coast  is  an  active  volcano  called  Wakavi  or  son,  '^  is  an  admirable  geological  school ;  there 
White  island,  which  is  8  m.  in  circumference  travellers  may  see  the  form  of  Vesuvius,  the 
and  860  feet  high.  The  Middle  island  is  trav-  dome-shaped  summits  of  Auvemie,  the  ele- 
ersed  by  a  mountain  range  which  runs  from  vated  craters  of  the  Caracas,  and  the  geysers 
the  N.  to  the  S.  W.  extremity,  and  in  some  of  Iceland.  Tanpo,  Tongariro,  Rotomahana, 
places  reaches  an  elevation  of  18,000  feet,  far  Botorua,  and  White  island  are  almost  unri- 
beyond  the  snow  line;  its  highest  peak  is  vailed  geological  curiosities.  Above  the  en- 
called  by  the  English  Mt.  Cook.  The  high-  tombed  village  of  Te  Rapa,  on  the  border  of 
est  portion  of  this  range  is  known  as  the  the  Taupo  k^e,  basaltic  rocks  may  be  seen  in 
Southern  Alps.  Toward  both  the  E.  and  W.  the  process  of  conversion  into  soft  day  by 
coasts  this  range  is  abrupt  and  precipitous.  On  heat  and  chemical  action ;  where  the  Tonga- 
the  E.  broad  and  fertile  plains,  and  on  the  W.  riro  river  &]ls  into  the  lake,  travellers  may 
a  narrow  strip  of  land,  lie  between  it  and  the  observe  how  rapidly  pumice  stone  and  other 
sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  are  extensive  deposits  are  lessening  the  size  of  this  inland 
table-lands.  There  are  no  volcanoes,  active  or  sea.  Grand  and  beautiful  geysers,  ejecting 
extinct,  in  the  Middle  island.  The  South  island  water  2^  above  the  boiling  point  of  pure  water, 
is  mountainous,  but  the  highest  summits  do  not  and  holding  various  silicates  in  solution,  are 
exceed  8,000  feet  in  elevation. — The  Nortii  found  around  the  lakes  of  Rotomahana  and 
island  abounds  in  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  Rotorua.  This  water  on  cooling  incrusts  every 
which  give  easy  access  to  the  most  inland  substance  it  comea  in  contact  with,  and  birds 
districts.  The  largest  river  is  the  Waikato,  thrown  into  it  are  brought  out  like  pieces  of 
which  rises  in  the  Taupo  lake  near  the  centre  fiint." — ^The  flora  of  New  Zealand  is  as  remark- 
of  the  island,  and  running  K  200  m.  reaches  able  as  its  geology.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
the  sea  on  the  W.  coast.  Several  rivers  of  comparatively  large  number  of  trees  and  ferns, 
considerable  size  flow  from  the  central  moun-  the  paucity  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  al- 
tains  of  the  Middle  island  across  the  great  east-  most  total  want  of  annuals.  There  are  120 
em  plain  to  the  sea.  like  all  the  rivers  of  species  of  indigenous  trees,  and  more  than 
New  Zealand,  they  are  subject  to  great  and  2,000  species  of  plants  have  already  been  dia- 
sudden  floods  from  the  melting  of  tiiemoun-  coverea  ofwhich  607  fq[>eoies  of  flowering  plants 
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ire  peoofiar  to  the  oomitry.    The  eoniferm  are  saoker,  called  hohoramaka  by  the  natives  and 
the  most  eonspicuons  natural  order,  although  bell  bird  by  the  settlers,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
w^  oomparatively  few  species.    Almost  all  sparrow,  with  a  long  beak,  and  is  a  famous 
the  trees  of  New  Zealand  are  evergreens,  songster.   There  is  one  species  of  crow,  a  small, 
and  the  change  of  seasons  consequently  makes  timid,  and  thievish  bird.    The  parrot  funily  is 
little  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  forests,  abunoant,  and  has  5  species,  8  of  which  are 
The  most  remarkable  tree  is  the  hawri  pine,  small  green  birds  with  oiisrerent  colored  heads, 
which  is  found  only  in  the  N.  part  of  the  North  The  iMka  is  a  large  brown  parrot,  great  num- 
kbnd.    It  grows  to  great  size,  often  to  a  cir-  bers  of  which  assemble  at  sunrise  and  sunset 
comfbrence  of  40  feet,  and  lising  to  the  height  on  berry-bearing  trees,  uttering   discordant 
of  90  feet  without  a  branch.    From  the  light-  screams,  which  among  the  natives  serve  as 
ness  and  toughness  of  the  stem  it  is  well  adapt-  signals  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day's 
ed  for  masts,  for  which  it  is  in  great  demand,  laoor.    ^^  The  kaka  has  cried  "  is  synonymous 
It  produces  a  gum  which  has  been  sold  in  Eng-  with  ^'  The  cock  has  crowed,'*  or  '^  It  is  time 
land  for  $400  a  ton ;  but  the  firesh  gum  is  worth-  to  get  up.''    The  haiapoy  or  night  parrot,  is  a 
kflB.  and  only  that  is  of  value  which  is  found  very  remarkable  species,  about  the  size  of  a 
boned  in  the  earth  on  the  site  of  ancient  for-  common  fowl.    There  is  one  species  of  pigeon, 
ests.    The  totara  pine  equals  the  hauri  in  size  a  large,  stupid  bird,  very  numerous  and  much 
and  commercial  value ;  and  the  puriri^  a  tree  used  for  food.    The  most  peculiar  birds  of  New 
of  the  same  botanical  order  as  the  teak,  rivals  Zealand  are  8  species  of  the  itrtUhianidm  or 
the  English  oak  in  hardness,  and  has  a  girth  runner  family,  which  are  called  him$  by  the 
of  20  feet.    One  pahn  tree,  the  areea  mpida^  natives  and  apteryx  by  naturalists,  the  liurgest 
grows  in  New  Zealand.    The  abundant  fern  being  about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  and  the  small- 
roots  of  the  country  formerly  supplied  the  est  18  inches  long.    These  wingless  and  tailless 
aborigines  with  food,  as  did  also  the  tender  birds  are  noctiunal  and  burrowing  in  their 
shoots  of  the  palm.    From  the  poisonous  tutu  habits,  and  have  hair-like  feathers  and  long 
berries  they  expressed  a  wholesome  and  re-  beaks  for  searching  out  worms  in  mud  and 
freshing  drink.    The  trunks  of  the  hauri  and  water.    Allied  to  these  strange  creatures  was 
totara  pines  served  for  canoes,  and  the  tough  the  gigantic  dinomisy  now  probably  extinct, 
H  tree  fiumished  paddles  and  spears.    But  the  which  reached  the  height  of  14  or  10  feet 
Biain  reliance  of  the  natives  was  on  the  flax  (See  DnroBRis.)    Tlie  natives  called  these  mon- 
l^snt,  which  was  used  for  building  and  thatch-  sters  moasy  and  from  their  traditionary  descrip- 
ing  huts,  and  of  which  they  made  sails,  nets,  tions  the  bird  seems  to  have  resembled  in 
Ming  tackle,  plates,  ropes,  baskets,  medicine,  shape  and  appearance  a  Cochin  Ohina  fowL 
and  the  chief  part  of  their  clothing. — Thirteen  It  is  thought  by  some  of  the  settlers  that  spe- 
species  of  sea  mammalia  are  found  on  the  coasts,  cimens  of  these  birds  yet  live  in  the  interior  of 
viz.,  8  whales,  3  dolphins,  and  8  seals.    Dogs  the  Middle  island,  though  none  have  been  seen 
and  rats  were  the  only  native  auadrupeds  when  since  1650.    There  are  no  serpents  in  New 
the  iabuids  were  first  viaitea  by  Europeans.  Zealand,  and  toads  and  frogs  were  unknown 
The  native  rats  have  been  nearly  destroyed  to  the  natives,  though  since  1862  a  few  small 
by  the  Norway  rat,  introduced  by  the  English  specimens  have  been  found  by  the  English  set- 
settlers  ;  and  the  native  dogs,  which  were  for-  tiers.    Six  species  of  small  and  harmless  lizards 
merly  ns&d.  for  food,  are  now  extinct,  no  care  have  been  found,  and  are  held  in  terror  by  the 
having  been  taken  to  preserve  them  after  the  natives'  from  a  superstitious  feeling  that  the 
introduction  of  the  pig,  which  took  their  place  spirits  of  their  ancestors  inhabit  them.    The 
on  the  tables  of  the  natives.    New  Zealand  bravest  warrior,  it  is  said,  will  tremble  at  the 
has  83  species  of  birds,  most  of  which  have  mention  of  their  name,  which  is  in  the  native 
plmnage  of  dull  colors.    Of  the  falcon  fiunily  tongue  naorara.    More  than  100  species  of  fish 
there  are  two  spedee,  one  called  hthu^  about  are  found  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the  largest 
the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  tibie  other,  called  hare-  peculiar  to  the  islands  is  the  hafuhu,  which  is 
wirewoy  is  an  active  and  daring  sparrow  hawk,  often  caught  exceeding  100  lbs.  m  weight.    In 
There  is  only  one  species  of  owl,  which  the  the  rivers  and  lakes  eels  are  found  weighing 
Bstives  call  hou-hni  or  rurruy  while  the  settlers  60  lbs.,  and  the  lakes  abound  with  inangay  a 
eaU  it  "more  pork,"  because  its  cry  resembles  small,  delicate  fish,  resembling  the  English 
those  words.    One  of  the  most  celebrated  birds  whitebait    About  100  species  of  insects  have 
among  the  natives  is  the  hutay  which  has  the  been  found,  of  which  one  half  belong  to  the 
edor  and  is  about  the  size  of  the  blackbird,  order  eoleoptera.     Mosquitoes  and  sand  flies 
It  has  4  long  tail  feathers  tipped  with  white,  are  plentifdl  and  troublesome  in  the  North  isl- 
vhich  are  worn  by  the  natives  as  ornaments  and  in  summer.    Spiders  are  numerous,  and 
for  the  head.    The  tiet,  a  dark-colored  bird  of  two  species  are  said  to  be  poisonous. — ^The  di- 
the  honey-sucker  family,  is  called  the  parson  mate  of  New  Zealand  is  universally  described 
bj  the  Europeans  from  two  snow-white  feathers  by  those  familiar  with  it  as  one  of  tiie  finest  in 
^l^ch  hang  imder  the  chin  like  a  clergyman's  the  world,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  con- 
P^nds;  it  is  also  caUed  the  mocking  bird  firom  stitution  and  habits  of  the  English  race.    The 
^  powers  of  imitation.    It  is  one  of  the  most  summer  is  longer  and  somewhat  warmer  than 
OQinnu)&  birda  in  the  country.   Another  honey-  that  of  "Rngii^Tui^  and  the  other  seasons  much 
Toi*  xn. — 19 
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milder,  with  many  more  fine  days.  The  worst  yoices,  and  great  ease  of  maimer.  In  that  pe- 
f^atnre  of  the  cUmate  ia  the  high  winds  which  coliar  disfigurement  of  the  human  body  known 
prevail  in  some  districts,  thongh  in  many  parts  as  tattooing  the  New  Zealanders  have  ontstrip- 
the  atmosphere  is  peculiarly  serene.  The  coast  ped  all  other  people.  Tattooing  on  the  &ce 
dimate  is  the  most  changeable  and  the  most  they  term  moho,  and  on  the  body  tohahairo,  the 
temperate  in  the  world,  the  heat  varying  from  term  tattoo,  though  of  Polynesian  origin,  being 
40°  to  70°,  and  occasionally  touching  both  ex-  unknown  in  their  dialect.  The  male  New  Zea- 
tremes  in  24  hours.  The  mean  annual  temper-  landers  tattoo  their  faces,  hips,  and  thighs ;  and 
ature  of  the  North  island  is  57°,  and  that  of  the  women  tattoo  their  lips,  chins,  and  eye- 
tiie  Middle  island  62°.  January  and  February  lids,  and  occasionally  draw  a  few  lines  on  their 
are  the  warmest  months  of  the  year,  and  June  bodies.  The  figures  of  the  tattoo  are  aHke 
and  July  the  coldest.  Snow  seldom  lies  on  among  persons  of  the  same  tribe.  The  pig- 
tiie  ground  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ice  is  ment  used  is  charcoal  made  from  kauri  gum 
only  occasionally  seen  in  winter.  There  are  and  from  other  vegetable  substauces.  Under 
neither  wet  nor  dry  seasons.  A  fortnight  sel*  the  skin  the  charcoal  looks  blue,  and  grows 
dom  passes  without  rain,  and  rain  rarely  con-  less  dark  in  the  course  of  years.  The  origin 
tinues  for  8  successive  days.  The  atmosphere  of  tattooing  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  look 
is  more  moist  than  that  of  England,  and  fogs  fierce  in  battle ;  but  since  the  introduction  of 
are  frequent  in  the  southern  part  of  the  firearms,  by  which  fighting  is  carried  on  at  a 
group.  There  is  not  only  sufficient  sunshine,  distance,  this  motive  has  ceased  to  operate,  and 
however,  to  ripen  every  English  ftnit,  but  figs,  tattooing  is  going  out  of  fashion,  though  it  is 
peaches,  grapes;  nectarines,  melons,  and  maize  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  concealing 
thrive  weU  m  the  open  air.  Spring  begins  in  the  advance  of  years,  for  it  makes  the  old  look 
September,  summer  in  December,  autumn  in  young.  The  heads  of  the  New  Zealanders  are 
April,  and  winter  in  June.  The  summer  mom-  on  an  average  smaller  than  those  of  Europeans, 
ings  are  always  cool  and  exhilarating,  and  the  and  their  intellectual  faculties  inferior  in  the 
Bunmier  nights  often  singuliirly  beautiful  and  qualities  that  derive  their  cultivation  from  a 
mild.  It  is  said  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  can  knowledge  of  the  past  and  of  the  wisdom  of 
work  and  expose  themselves  to  the  climate  of  others.  They  are  deficient  in  reason  and  judg- 
New  Zealand  without  injury  during  more  days  ment,  have  little  imagination,  and  are  seldom 
in  the  year  and  for  more  hours  in  the  day  than  capable  of  generalizing.  They,  however,  poe- 
in  any  other  country.  Dr.  Thomson  says  sess  strong  memories  and  ^uick  perceptions, 
that  the  remarkable  salubrity  of  the  climate  such  as  are  commonly  acqmred  by  perpetual 
**  probably  arises  from  the  evenness  of  the  tem-  activity  of  the  external  organs  of  sense.  Their 
perature  at  all  seasons,  the  constant  agitation  fSables,  traditions,  and  songs  show  a  good  deal 
the  wind  prbduces  in  the  atmosphere,  and  of  wit  and  humor,  qualities  which  are  also 
the  circumstance  that  from  whatever  quarter  often  displayed  in  their  conversation.  They 
the  wind  blows,  it  passes  over  a  wide  expanse  are  fond  of  simple  and  noisy  music,  and  have 
of  ocean ;  in  addition  to  which  the  country  an  accurate  perception  of  musical  time.  They 
contains  few  physical  sources  of  disease.'^ —  comprehend  pictures  with  difficulty,  and  do 
New  Zealand  is  inhabited  by  British  settlers,  not  understand  the  blending  of  colors ;  their 
and  by  an  aboriginal  race  who  call  themselves  language  has  no  word  for  blue.  In  general  it 
the  Maori,  and  who  belong  to  the  Malay  divi-  may  be  said  that  they  have  the  minds  of  chil- 
sion  of  mankind,  and  specifically  to  th&t  por-  dren  and  the  passions  of  men.  In  character 
tion  of  it  which  is  found  in  the  Sandwich,  they  are  vain,  proud,  arrogant,  and  revenge- 
Navigators\  Marquesas,  and  Society  islands,  ftil,  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  not  generidly 
They  are  a  tall,  stout  people,  the  average  benevolent,  affectionate  to  their  friends  and 
height  of  the  men  being  5  feet  6}  inches,  and  kindred,  honest  andobservant  of  their  promises, 
their  average  weight  140  lbs.  Their  shape  is  They  are  cheerful  in  disposition,  and  consider 
peculiar,  their  bodies  and  arms  being  longer  it  disgraceful  to  give  way  to  anger.  In  their 
and  their  legs  shorter  than  those  of  English-  habits  they  are  dirty  and  indolent,  but  are  less 
menof  the  same  stature.  The  New  Zealander^s  addicted  to  intoxication  than  most  savages, 
hair  is  generally  coarse  and  black,  though  When  found  by  the  Europeans  they  were  di- 
sometimes  it  is  seen  of  a  rusty  red  tinge.  He  vided  into  18  nations,  which  were  again  sub- 
has  good  teeth,  a  short  and  broad  nose,  lar^,  divided  into  a  number  of  tribes.  Each  tribe 
dark  brown  eyes,  large  mouth,  long  upper  lip,  acknowledged  a  chief  as  its  head,  who  in  his 
a  broad  face,  a  high,  narrow,  and  retreating  turn  regarded  the  chief  of  the  nation  as  his 
forehead,  and  a  skm  of  an  olive  brown  color,  lord.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  6  dassea: 
which  in  some  is  so  fair  that  blushes  can  be  the  arihi,  or  principal  chief,  who  was  also 
seen,  while  in  a  few  the  skin  is  dark  almost  to  high  priest ;  the  tana^  or  family  of  the  princi- 
blackness.  The  countenances  of  the  New  Zea-  pal  chief;  the  rangatiraj  or  inferior  chies ;  the 
landers  are  singularly  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  tutu<i,  or  middle  classes ;  the  wars^  or  lower 
do  not  often  betray  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  classes ;  and  the  tauraharshaj  or  slaves.  The 
The  women  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  men,  succession  of  chie&  was  hereditary,  and  thej 
though  when  young  they  are  graceful  and  had  both  civil  and  eccle«astical  jurisdiction^ 
pleasing,  with  mild  eyes,  soft,  sweet,  pathetic  but  could  do  little  without  the  sanction  of  the 
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minority  of  the  people.    The  pecnliar  institn-  of  greenstone  or  other  hard  stones.     Bows 
tion  of  the  tapu  or  taboo,  with  its  superstitions  and  arrows  they  were  acquainted  with,  but  did 
obserrances,  Dv  which  certain  things  or  per-  not  use  in  war.    Of  la.te  years  these  weapons 
sons  were  made  sacred  for  longer  or  shorter  have  all  been  laid  aside,  and  firearms  adopted, 
periods,  was  of  much  political  value,  and  was  Wars  among  the  aborigines  in  fact  have  nearly 
freely  used  in  governing  and  restraining  the  ceased,  the  cessation  of  slavery  and  of  cannibal- 
common  people.    The  New  Zealanders  wor-  ism  having  removed  many  of  the  inducements 
shipped  various  gods,  apparently  personifica-  to  sfarife.    The  last  known  instance  of  cannibal- 
tions  of  natural  objects  and  powers,  to  whom  ism  was  in  1848,  and  slavery  has  quietly  died 
they  addressed  prayers  and  offered  sacrifices,  out  under  the  infiuence  of  Ohristiamty  and  the 
Their  gods  were  spiritual  and  invisible,  and  British  government.    Marriage  among  the  New 
they  paid  no  worship  to  idols.    Many  of  the  Zealanders  was  not  connected  with  any  reli- 
gods  were  deified  men,  ancestral  chiefs  of  the  gious  ceremonies.    Before  nuu'riage  girls  not 
tribe  or  nation  by  whom  they  were  worshipped,  betrothed  in  infancy  were  permitted  to  indulge 
They  believed  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  in  promiscuous  intercourse  if  they  pleased,  and 
that  there  was  an  inmiortal  spirit  within  their  the  more  lovers  they  had  the  more  valuable 
bodies.    There  were  two  distinct  abodes  for  were  tiiey  reckoned.    Married  women,  how- 
departed  spirits,  neither  of  which  was  a  place  ever,  were  kept  under  strict  restraint,  and  infi- 
of  punishment,  evil  deeds  being  punishea  not  delity  was  punished  severely,  often  with  death, 
in  the  next  world  but  in  this,  by  sickness  and  Polygamy  was  permitted,  and  men  oould  di- 
other  persons!  misfortunes.    They  had  no  idea  vorce  their  wives  simply  by  turning  them  out 
at  all  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    Their  of  doors.    Since  the  introduction  of  Ohris- 
priests  were  supposed  to  be  in  communication  tianity  a  great  change  has  taken  place  among 
with  the  gods,  and  to  express  their  wishes  and  the  aborigines  of  New  Zealand.    !niey  are  now 
commands.  Sorcerers  were  thought  to  possess  generally  clothed  like  civilized  men,  and  pos- 
great  powers,  and  were  held  in  peculiar  dread,  sess  flocks,  herds,  furniture,  houses,  and  culti- 
The  nioral  code  was  adapted  to  various  social  vated  lands.    One  half  of  the  adult  natives  can 
conditions  and  circumstances.    Among  chie&  read  and  write,  and  two  thirds  of  them  belong 
courage^  liberality,  command  of  temper,  endur-  to  Ohristian   churches.    It   seems   probable, 
ance  of  torture  without  complaint,  revenge  of  however,  that  from  various  causes,  especially 
iiguries,  and  abstinence  from  insult  to  others,  from  the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  tne  New 
were  regarded  as  virtues ;  obedience  to  their  Zealanders  have  been  diminishing  in  numbers 
masters  and  respect  for  the  taboo  were  the  for  the  last  80  years.    The  aboriginal  populfr- 
peculiar  virtues  of  slaves ;  among  married  wo-  tion,  formerly  computed  at  100,000,.  was  found 
men  fidelity  to  their  husbands  constituted  vir-  by  an  enumeration  in  1858  to  be  little  nqpre 
tue.     A  ceremony  cslled  iriiri  or  rohi  was  per-  than  half  that  number. — ^The  language  of  the 
formed  by  the  priests  upon  infants  before  they  New  Zealanders  is  a  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
were  a  month  old,  and  consisted  of  a  species  of  tongue  generally  spoken  by  the  brown  races  of 
baptism,  sometimes  by  sprinkling,  sometimes  the  Pacific  islands,  and  was  derived  originally 
by  immersion  in  a  stream.    When  first  visited  from  the  Malay.    The  alphabet,  as  it  has  been 
by  Europeans,  the  New  Zealanders  lived  in  reduced  to  writing  by  the  English  mission- 
fortified  villages  called  pahs,  which  were  built  aries,  consists  of  14  letters :  A,  £,  H,  I,  £,  M, 
on  peninsulas  or  on  the  tops  of  steep  hills.  N,  0,  P,  B,  T,  F,  W,  Ng.    The  language-  is 
Since  the  general  introduction  among  them  of  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of  its  gramme- 
Ohristianity,  these  forts  have  been  abandoned,  tioal  forms,  and  the  absence  of  distinctions  in 
except  a  few  that  are  conveniently  situated,  gender ;  declension  and  conjugation  are  effect- 
and  the  natives  live  in  unguarded  villages  and  ed  as  in  English  by  particles,  and  superlatives 
&nn  houses.    The  different  nations  were  al-  are  made  by  reduplication.  Among  the  priests 
most  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  a  sacred  language  was  in  use,  unintelligible  to 
civil  wars  between  the  tribes  of  a  nation  were  the  conmion  people,  and  containing  many  San- 
not  nncommon.    These  contests  were  carried  scrit  words.    It  is  now  nearly  extinct.    A  con- 
on  with  ferocious  barbarity;  the  defeated  tribe  siderable  body  of  literature  was  preserved  by 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  or  killed  and  eaten,  tradition  in  the  shi^e  of  fables,  stories,  prov- 
cannibalism  being  universal.    Quarrels  about  erbs,  songs,  and  laments  for  the  dead.    Their 
land  and  about  women  were  the  usual  causes  poetry  is  mostly  lyrical,  and  none  of  it  is  epic 
of  strife,  but  wars  were  not  entered  upon  with-  or  dramatic.    Each  sentence  is  metrically  ar- 
out  a  good  deal  of  deliberation  and  attempts  ranged,  but  rhyme  is  not  used.    The  prose 
at  conciliation  and  mediation.  During  war  sea  stories  are  of  great  length,  some  of  them  re- 
fights    occasionally  took  place  between  fieets  quiring  successive  days  for  their  narration, 
of  canoes,  these  vessels  for  military  purposes  In  style  and  spirit  they  resemble  children's 
being  made  80  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4  tales.  Several  collections  ofthis  literature  have 
feet  deep,  and  propelled  by  50  paddles  on  each  been  made  by  Englishmen,  among  them  Ko 
nde.    The  weapons  used  in  war  before  the  n^a  moteaiea  me  nga  Hahirara  Onga  Maori, 
introduction  of  firearms  were  slings,  javelins,  ^^  Poems,  Traditions,  and  Chaunts  of  the  Mao- 
loqg  spears  made  of  pine,  hardened  by  fire  and  ries,"  by  Sir  George  Grey,  K.O.B.  (Wellington, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  and  clubs  and  tomahawks  1858). — ^TheBritLui  colonists  have  divided  New 
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ZeAlflnd  intoTproTinces,  ofwhieh4(Ancklaxid,  £248,267,  and  the  total  ezDenditare  of  the  gov^ 

Taranaki,  WellmgtOD,  and  Hawkers  Baj)  are  in  enunent  £390,957.    The  British  troopa  in  the 

the  North  idand,  and  3  (Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  same  year  numbered  abont  1,800  men.    The  in- 

Otago)  in  the  Middle  island,  the  Sonth  island  teroourse  with  the  United  States  is  confined  to 

being  also  included  in  the  province  of  Otago.  the  visits  of  a  few  whalers,  mostly  to  the  Bay  of 

The  chief  town  and  ^capital  of  Auckland,  me  Islands.   Education  has  been  liberally  provided 

most  northerly  province,  is  Hie  city  of  the  same  for,  chiefly  by  the  church  organizations  of  the 

name,  whidi  occupies  a  fine  commercial  posi-  colony,  and  there  are  good  schools  in  all  the 

tion  on  a  narrow  isthmus  between  two  deep  towns.  In  1851  the  number  of  persons  belong- 

gnlfia,  and  is  well  built,  with  a  population  of  ing  to  Protestant  denominations  was  22,678,  of 

10,000.    It  has  2  semi-weekly  and  2  weekly  whom  14,179  were  of  the  church  of  England; 

newspapers.    It  is  the  seat  of  government  not  and  there  were  3,473  Boman  Catholics  and  65 

only  for  its  province  but  for  the  whole  of  New  Jews.    There  are  church  of  England  bishops  at 

Zealand.  The  Bay  of  Islands,  a  small  settlement  Auckland,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Whaiapu,  and 

on  a  fine  harbor  50  or  60  m.  N.  of  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  a  Boman  Catholic  bishop  at 

is  much  resorted  to  by  American  whalers,  and  Wellington.    In  1858  there  were  15  newsp*- 

is  the  seat  of  a  U.  S.  consulate.    The  capital  pers  published  in  the  colony,  one  of  them  in 

of  Taranaki  is  New  Plymouth,  on  the  W.  coast  the  native  language,  4  semi- weekly,  and  the 

near  Mt.  Egmont,  in  a  region  remarkable  for  rest  weekly. — ^The  Maori,  or  aborigines  of  New 

salubrity,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  Zealand,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  came 

fertility  of  the  soiL    In  1859  the  population  originaUy  firom  a  place  called  Hawaiki,  which 

was  about  3,000.    The  capital  of  Wellington  the  most  recent  investigators  suppose  to  have 

is  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  a  beautiful  bay  been  Savaii  in  the  Navigators'  islands.    Their 

opening  into  Cook^s  strait,  and  surrounded  by  traditions  still  speak  of  Baratonga,  Parima, 

acenery  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  and  Manono,  well  known  islands  of  that  region, 

the  bay  of  Naples;  it  is  subject  to  frequent  In  consequence  of  civil  war  their  ancestors  to 

earthquakes;  pop.  in  1859,  8,000.    Napier,  a  the  number  of  800  emigrated  from  Hawaiki  in 

small  village  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  is  the  seat  of  20  large  canoes  about  A.  D.  1400,  and  after  a 

government  for  the  province  of  Hawkers  Bay.  voyage  of  3,000  miles  reached  New  Zealand, 

Nelson,  Uie  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  which  they  found  uninhabited.   The  discovery 

name,  is  on  Blind  bay  at  the  N.  end  of  the  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans  is  claimed  by 

Middle   island.     It   enjoys  a  more  equable,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Dutch.    It  is  as- 

aerene,  and  dry  dimato  than  any  other  part  of  serted  that  Binot  Paulmier  de  Gonneville,  a 

New  Zealand,  and  has  a  population  of  10,000  French  navigator,  visited  the  country  in  1504, 

in  its  immediate  vicinity.    The  capital  of  Can-  and  that  Juan  Fernandez  reached  it  from  the 

terbury  is  Christehurch,  on  the  small  river  W.  coast  of  South  America  in  1576 ;  but  these 

Avon  on  the  E.  side  of  the  island ;  pop.  8,000.  visits  are  of  doubtf\il  occurrence.    The  Duteh 

Dunedin  on  the  S.  E.  coast  is  the  capital  of  navigator  Tasman,  with  two  ships  from  Bata- 

Otago,    the   most   southern   province;    pop.  via,  anchored  (Sept.  18,1642)  in  a  bay  in  the 

2,0<K).    The  colonists  of  New  Zealand  have  Middle  island,  next  to  that  in  which  the  town 

been  mostly  of  a  class  much  superior  in  educa^  of  Nelson  now  stands.    He  had  an  encounter 

tion,  wealth,  and  social  position  to  those  of  any  with  the  natives,  in  which  he  lost  4  men,  and 

other  English  colony.    The  imperial  parlia-  departed  without  having  landed,  calling  the 

ment  in  1852  sanctioned  a  constitution  for  New  place  Massacre  bay,  and  naming  the  country 

Zealand,  of  which  the  main  provisions  are  as  New  Zealand.    A  century  later  Capt  Cook, 

follows.    The  7  provinces  possess  distinct  gov-  during  his  voyage  to  the  southern  hemisphere 

emments,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  and  to  observe  the  transit  of  Yenus,  landed  at  Tu- 

provincial  council  elected  for  4  years  by  a  suf-  ranga  in  the  province  of  Auckland  in  1769,  and 

frage  nearly  universal.    The  government  of  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the  crown 

tiie  whole  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor  ap-  of  England.    Three  years  later  a  French  navi- 

pointed  by  the  crown,  and  in  a  general  assem-  gator,  Marion  du  Fresne,  arrived  with  two 

ply  consisting  of  a  legislative  council  and  a  ships  in  the  Bay  of  TaVnrlfl^  and  after  a  month^s 

house  of  representatives,  the  latter  having  36  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives  ofiended 

members  elected  for  5  years,  and  the  former  them  by  violating  the  taboo  and  putting  some 

16  members  nominated  for  life  by  the  governor,  of  their  chiefs  in  irons,  and  was  accordingly 

Both  in  the  general  and  provincial  administra-  attacked  and  killed  with  25  of  his  men.    Capt. 

tions  the  principle  of  responsible  government  Cook  subsequently  visited  New  Zealand  4  times, 

is  carried  out,  and  legislative  minorities,  as  in  and  introduced  pigs,  potatoes,  and  other  useful 

England,  create  and  turn  out  cabinets.    The  animals  and  v^etables.    A  few  years  later 

colonists  of  New  Zealand  are  mostly  employed  English  and  American  whalers  began  to  fre- 

in  agriculture,  and  their  exports  consist  of  po-  quent  the  coast,  and  a  number  of  runaway 

tatoes  and  other  provisions  and  timber  to  Aus-  sailors  took  up  their  abode  among  the  people 

tralia,  and  of  wool,  tallow,  spars,  flax,  gums,  and  married  native  women.    European  visitors 

and  copper  ore  to  England.    The  value  of  the  were  generally  treated  with  kindness,  though 

exports  in  1857  was  £369,394,  and  of  the  im-  in  1809,  the  captain  of  the  English  ship  Boyd 

ports  £992,994.    The  revenue  in   1857  waa  having  flogged  and  otherwise  ill-treated  a  chief 
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at  Wangaroa,  his  tribe  in  revenge  massacred    in  its  coarse  three  parks.    The  central  pari:^ 
the  orew  and  passengers  of  the  ship  to  the    which  the  settlers  laid  ont  for  a  "training 
number  of  70.    In  1820  Honga  Hika,  the  most    place,''  is  completely  embowered  with  tower- 
distingaished  of  New  Zealand  chiefii,  visited    ing  elms,  and  is  snrronnded  by  the  mansionfl 
England,  where  he  was  received  with  attention    of  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants.      The 
by  George  IV.  and  loaded  with  presents,  with    other  streets  of  the  town  are  generally  wide 
which  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  where    and  airy.    The  city  has  largely  extended  itself 
he  speedily  introduced  among  his  people  the    in  every  direction  within  the  last  26  years, 
elements  of  civilization  and  Christianity;  for    That  portion  through  which  the  New  Jersey 
though  he  did  not  become  a  Christian  himself,    railroad  now  passes  was  a  swampy  uninhabit- 
he  intrusted  his  children  to  be  educated  by  the    able  marsh  when  the  road  was  laia  out  in  1882 ; 
missionaries,  who  had  first  visited  New  Zealand    but  it  is  now  the  seat  of  numerous  manu&o- 
in  1814,  under  the  lead  of  the  Bev.  Samuel    turing  establishments.    Beside  the  churches, 
Marsden,  and  whom  he  always  protected  and    the  most  noteworthy  structures  are  the  custom 
encouraged.    In  1838  the  British  government    house  and  post  office,  erected  by  the  general 
appointed  a  resident  at  New  Zealand,  and  in    government,  the  mutual  benefit  life  insurance 
1838  Capt.  Hobson  was  sent  to  the  islands  as    building,  the  Newark  banking  company,  savings 
lieutenant-governor,  the  European  population    institution,  and  mechanics^  bimk,  all  of  freestone 
at  that  time  exceeding  1,000  persons,  and  the    of  elaborate  workmanship.    The  city  is  supplied 
number  of  vessels,  chiefly  whalers,  entering  the    with  water  collected  from  a  hirge  number  of 
Bay  of  Islands  in  that  year  amounting  to  130.    springs  on  the  neighboring  high  grounds  into 
The  number  of  converts  made  by  the  mission-    a  reservoir,  and  thence  distribute  by  pipes, 
aries  was  at  this  time  about  4,000.    In  the  fol-    It  is  also  supplied  with  gas,  and  has  a  system 
lowing  year  the  New  Zealand  company  was    of  sewerage.    There  are  several  cemeteries  in 
chartered  in  England  with  a  capital  of  £500,-    the  vicinity,  the  oldest  of  which  is  Mount 
COO,  the  earl  of  Durham,  Francis  Baring,  and    Pleasant  cemetery.     It  occupies  40  acres  of 
other  eminent  statesmen  and  merchants  being    land  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  city,  extending  from 
at  its  head;  and  systematio  colonization  was    the  rolling  bank  of  the  Passaic  to  the  BefievUle 
commenced  by  a  settlement  at  Port  Nicholson    road,  and  it  is  elegantly  laid  out  in  winding  ave- 
on  Cook's  strait.    In  1844  a  serious  war  broke    nues  thickly  shaded  by  ornamental  trees  and 
out  with  the  natives,  in  which  the  town  of    flowering  shrubbery.    The  number  of  churches 
Kororareka,  an  Englisn  settlement,  was  destroy-    is  58,  of  which  5  are  Baptist,  6  Episcopal,  12 
ed,  and  the  English  troops  repeatedly  defeated.    German  of  various  denominations,  12  Method- 
Peaoe  was  restored  in  1848,  and  shortly  after-    ist,  14  Presbyterian,  8  Beformed  Dutch,  4  Bo- 
wu^  a  severe  earthquake  shook  a  large  portion    man  Catholic,  and  2  Universalist.    The  oldest 
of  New  Zealand,  doing  much  damage  and  cans-    edifice  is  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  which 
ing  great  idarm.    In.  1850  Canterbury  province    was  opened  in  1791 ;  the  2d  church  was  erected 
was  settled  on  church  of  England  and  aristo-    in  1808,  the  dd  in  1824,  and  the  4th  in  1831. 
eratic  principles,  a  bishop,  priests,  lords,  baron-    In  1801  the  first  Baptist  society  was  constituted, 
ets,  and  gentlemen  of  all  tneprofessions being    in  1806  the  first  Methodist,  in  1834  the  first 
among  the  early  settlers.    Two  years  before    Beformed  Dutch,  and  in  1824  the  first  Boman 
the  province  of  Otago  had  been  settled  exclu-    Catholic.    Newark  has  since  become  the  see 
sively  by  members  of  the  Free  church  of  Scot-    of  a  Boman   Catholic   bishop.     The  public 
land.    These  colonies  are  however  now  com-    school  system  has  been   brought  to  a  high 
posed  of  persons  of  every  variety  of  Christian    degree  of  excellence,  and  affords  the  means 
fiuth.    In  1855  a  second  war  with  the  natives    of  a  liberal  education  to  all  the  children  of 
broke  out  in  Taranaki  province,  about  land    the  city,  free  of  expense.    Evening  schools  are 
chums,  which  ended  in  1657.    In  the  present    also  provided  for  adults.    The  board  of  edu- 
year  (1860)  a  third  war  originating  from  the    cation  is  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
aame  cause  exists  in  the  same  province. — See    each  ward,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  they 
'^The  Story  of  New  Zealand,*'  by  Arthur  S.    appoint  a  general  superintendent  of  schools. 
Thomson,  M.D.  (2  vols.,  London,  1859).  There  is  a  high  school,  comprising  a  male  and 

NEWABK,  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  a  female  department,  the  pupils  of  which  are 
capital  of  Essex  co.,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  admitted  on  account  of  superior  proficiency  in 
of  Passaic  river,  about  9  m.  W.  from  New  York,  the  lower  schools,  of  which  there  are  about  40. 
and  49  m.  N.  £.  from  Trenton,  the  capital  of  The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  1859 
the  state,  in  lat.  40"^  44'  N.,  long.  74"*  10'  W.;  was  9,583.  The  expense  of  the  system  was 
pop.  in  1810,  6,000;  in  1830,  10,995 ;  in  1840,  about  $64,000,  of  which  the  city  raised  by  tax 
17,290 ;  in  1850,  88,894 ;  in  1860, 72,179.  The  $58,000,  the  remamder  being  received  from  the 
area  of  the  town  proper  embraces  between  4  state  frmd,  and  the  interest  on  bequests.  The 
and  5  sq.  m.,  although  the  corporate  limits  cost  of  tuition  averages  $7.22  for  each  scholar; 
comprise  much  more  territory.  The  mtdn  and  the  average  pay  of  teachers  is  $858.76  per 
street,  called  Broad  street,  is  a  very  spacious  annum. — ^The  municipal  government  is  lodged 
and  handsome  avenue,  132  feet  wide  and  2^  in  the  mayor  and  common  council,  with  inde- 
miles  long,  shaded  with  mcgestic  elms,  adorned  pendent  boards  of  education,  excise,  streets, 
with  numerous  tastefid  edifices,  and  skirting    and  aqueduct,  all  elected  by  the  people.    The 
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mayor  holds  his  office  for  2  jears.    The  city  is  heavy'  freight — ^Ahnost  every  branch  of  me- 

divided  into  12  wards,  each  of  which  is  repre-  chanioal  industry  is  pnrsned  in  Newark.    The 

sented  in  the  common  council  by  2  aldermen,  following  table  of  manufactures  is  from  the 

who  hold  their  offices  for  2  years.    The  fire  census  of  1860 : 

department  comprises  618  men,  who  are  paid  . 


$80  a  year  each;  they  are  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  chief  engineer,  with  4  assist- 
ants, who  are  appointed  by  the  common  coun- 
cil. There  are  2  fire  wardens  for  each  ward,  who 
inspect  buildings  and  perform  other  duties  re- 
quisite for  security.  The  apparatus  consists  of  _  ^^,  ^  _, 
12  hand  engines,  2  steam  fire  engines,  2  hook  T^T«^S?Sft2£*!!:?^^*^^^^ 
and  ladder  trucks,  2  hose  carriages,  and  18,000    Tmok  riveta.  fhunea^Umds,'  &o.' ! .  * ! ! 


Leather 

Patent  leather 

Patent  or  enamelled  cloth. 
Baddies  and  hameea. 


and  Baddies. 

Bhoes 

Bkatoa 

Straps,  bands,  and  belting. 

Hats 

Straw  bats  and  mllllnerj, 


feet  of  hose.    Kie  eipenses  of  the  departm.mt  ^^,^;;S^^,u,,^Sc.. 

m  1860  amotmted  to   $44,988.     There  are  40  Plated  ware  for  carriages,  harness, 

public  cisterns  and  72  hydrants  distributed 
about  the  city,  to  supply  water  for  the  extin- 
guishment of  fires.    The  police  department,  of 

which  the  mayor  is  the  head,  consists  of  a  chief ^^^^ 

of  police,  a  captain,  2  lieutenants,  and  93  po-  Hat  block^  ttpsTbiowixiV^^^^ 

licemen,  who  are  all  appointed  by  the  com-  Si?*?*"?"; rx''y\\L"'- 

mon  council ;  the  salary  of  the  chief  is  $900,  i?d^^J?b£rl;,5S?l*!  .'   ;^^ 

of  the  captain  $700,  of  the  lieutenants  $600  Table  coven 

each,  and  of  the  privates  $660  each.     The  Jj^fctoiiibrft^u  wd  j^ii 

alms  department  is  under  the  supervision  of       ware 

an  overseer  of  the  poor,  with  a  superintend-  l^Si?'*^  "^  malleable  iron 

ent  of  the  almshouse,  an  almshouse  physician,  Tools,**  pij«i  'gas*  flttiDgs,'  tin  wahi 

and  other  subordinate  officers.    There  are  two  _  shears,  catiery.  locks,  railings,  &c.. 

private  orphan   asylums,  supported   by  vol-  ISS^£5^&i:"  .^!"\?^^^^^^ 

untary  contribution  of  the  citizens.    The  sani-  Hattressesihanii^ngs,  needles,  bnttons, 
tary  provisions  are  under  the  management  of       J^Mft.i^.2itl!t.tS:  *"«^'»'^« 

^  v7  \3    i»  v     ixi_  J     *  x-L  At-  "  printing  establisbments 

a  DOard  OI  nealtn,  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  Lime  and  cement,  chemicals,  vaml^ 

committee  of  the  council  on  public  health,  and  .  glue,  lampblack,  dnc  paint,  Ac ... . 

the  health  physician,  who  is  appointed  by  the  bSS&S?!.'.      

common  council,  and  receives  no  compensa-  MiscoUaneoas 
tion.    There  is  also  a  health  inspector.    The 
city  is  divided  into  6  districts,  with  a  phy- 
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sician  in  each,  for  the  care  of  tiie  indigent    — ^Newark  was  settled  in  May,  1666,  by  about  80 
sick.    There  is  also  a  city  dispensary  for  the    families  from  Milford  and  Kew  Haven,  Conn., 
supply  of  medicines  to  such  persons. — Newark    under  the  lead  of  Capt.  Robert  Treat,  afterward 
has  a  considerable  commercial  business.    There    governor  of  that  colony,  to  which  he  returned 
are  6  banks  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,-    at  a  later  period.    In  1667  they  were  joined 
108,660 ;  2  savings  institutions ;  8  fire  and  ma-    by  about  an  equal  number  of  settlers  from 
rine  insurance  compauies ;  and  1  life  insurance    Guilford  and  Brwford,  Conn.,  under  the  lead  of 
company,  having  an  issue  of  over  7,500  poH-    the  Kev.  Abraham  Pierson,  their  minister,  who, 
cies,  averaging  about  $3^00  each,  and  a  fund    having  in  early  life  preached  in  Newark,  En^- 
of  nearly  $4,000,000.    The  real  and  personal    land,  gave  that  name  to  the  new  town.    Their 
property  of  the  place  is  estimated  at  $81,500,-    object  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  Puri- 
000.     Ample  means  of  communication  with    tan  community,  to  be  administered  under  the 
the  surrounding  country  and  with  other  cities    laws  of  God,  by  members  of  the  church,  on 
are  enjoyed.    Thirty-two  trains  of  cars  on  the    strictly  democratic  principles.    They  left  Oon- 
New  Jersey  railroad  run  to  and  from  Now    necticut  because  the  colony  of  New  Haven, 
York  daily,  making  Newark  almost  a  suburb    to  which  tiiey  belonged,  had  been  united  to 
of  that  metropolis ;  and  an  independent  rail-    the  Connecticut  colony  of  Hartford,  a  union 
road  between  the  two  places  is  in  course  of    which    interfered   with   their   independence, 
construction.    Six  trains  daily  each  way  con-    The  proprietors  of  New  Jersey  had  just  issued 
nect  it  with  Philadelphia  and  the  South.    By    their  liberal  proposals  to  settlers,  known  as 
the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  it  is  directily    *^  the  grants  and  concessions  ;^'  and  Treat  and 
connected  with  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  state,    Pierson,  wi^  their  associates,  having  obtained 
and  by  tlie  New  Jersey  central  railroad  witJi    from  Philip  Carteret,  the  proprietary  governor, 
Bomerville  and   Easton.     The  Morris  canal    a  license  to  purchase  land,  paid  to  the  Indiana 
brings  the  coal  of  Lehigh  valley  through  the    for  the  tract  which  now  constitutes  Newark, 
heart  of  the  town.    Various  plank  roads  and    Clinton,  Orange,  Bloomfield,  and  Belleville, 
turnpikes  extend  out  into   the   surrounding    £180  New  England  currency,  12  Indian  blank- 
country  ;  and  the  Passaic  river  furnishes  an    ets,  and  12  Indian  guns,    liie  settlers  laid  out 
avenue  for  immense  quantities  of  coarse  and    the  town  plat  of  Newark,  with  its  spadoua 
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streets  and  parks  as  thej  now  exist  A  home-  hj  N.  from  Oolmnbns,  and  24  m.  W.  hj  N. 
stead  lot  of  6  acres  was  assigned  to  each  set-  from  Zanesville ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,664 ;  in  1860, 
tier  or  head  of  a  family,  wiui  out  lands  and  estimated  at  6,000.  In  theTicinitjareqnarries 
meadow  for  agricTdtnral  purposes,  farming  of  sandstone  and  an  extensiYe  coal  mine,  and  a 
having  for  several  generations  constitnted  the  niunber  of  coal  oil  factories.  Jbi  1869  the  town 
mun  pnrsoit  of  the  inhabitants.  They  passed  contained  8  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1 
a  law  that  none  should  become  freemen  or  free  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  j^esbyterian,  and  1 
burgesses  of  the  town,  or  vote  at  its  elections,  Roman  Catholic),  a  bank,  a  private  banking 
or  1^  chosen  to  the  magistracy,  or  to  any  chief  house,  8  newspaper  offices,  and  several  &cto- 
military  trust  or  office,  but  such  planters  as  ries.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  centi^  Ohio  ridl- 
were  members  ofthe  Congregational  churches;  road,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sandusky, 
though  all  others  admitted  to  be  planters  should  Mansfield,  and  Newark  railroad. 
have  right  to  their  inheritances  and  all  other  NEWAYGrO,  a  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  intersected  by 
civil  rights  and  privileges.  Their  first  care  was  the  Maskego  river  and  drained  by  Notipeskago, 
to  build  a  meetinghouse,  and  in  1676  a  school  White,  Marquette,  and  other  streams;  area, 
was  established.  In  1678  the  Bev.  Abraham  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  610.  The  soil 
Pierson  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  pastoral  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  7,200 
office  by  his  son  of  the  same  name,  who  subse-  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,280  of  potatoes,  and 
q[nently  removed  to  Connecticut,  and  on  the  122  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Newaygo, 
establishment  of  Yale  college  in  1701  became  NEWBEBN,  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
its  first  president.  In  1786  the  Bev.  Aaron  Craven  co.,  N.  C,  on  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the 
Burr  (whose  son,  the  vice-president  of  the  Neuse  at  its  oonfiuence  with  the  Trent,  80  m. 
United  States,  was  subsequently  bom  here)  from  its  mouth  in  Pamlico  sound,  and  120  m. 
commenced  his  ministry,  and  in  1748  became  S.  E.  from  Baleigh ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,800.  The 
president  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  which  Neuse,  which  is  here  over  a  mile  wide,  is  nav- 
was  situated  in  this  town  for  8  years ;  in  1766  igable  for  8  months  in  the  year.  Ocracoke  in- 
it  was  removed  to  Princeton.  A  small  com-  let  affords  communication  with  the  sea.  The 
meroe  was  soon  created,  which  constantly  in-  port  has  considerable  commerce,  principally 
creased.  Newark  cider  acquired  an  early  celeb-  domestio,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  grain, 
rity,  which  is  not  yet  forgotten.  Quarries  of  lumber,  tar,  turpentine,  and  naval  stores.  Its 
brown  stone  were  worked  here  for  market  as  foreign  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
early  as  1721 ;  and  the  stone  was  sent  before  1869,  amounted  to  $11,811,  and  its  unports  to 
the  revolution  even  as  far  as  the  West  Indies.  $18,878.  This  trade  is  confined  to  the  West 
Shoes  and  carriages  were  manufactured  in  con-  Lidies.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district 
siderable  quantities  several  years  before  the  at  that  date  was  8,446.  The  town  contains 
commenoement  of  the  present  century.  The  several  flour  and  saw  mills,  a  theatre,  2  banks, 
population,  which  in  1688  was  100  families,  is  and  a  number  of  churches.  It  was  at  one  time 
said  to  have  amounted  to  only  1,000  souls  in  the  capital  ofthe  province  of  North  Carolina, 
the  revolutionary  war,  doubtless  owing  in  good  NEWBEBBY,  a  central  district  of  S.  C, 
measure  to  the  troubles  of  tiiat  period.  During  bordered  N.  E.  by  Broad  and  S.  by  Saluda  riv- 
the  revolution,  the  town  was  successively  occu-  ers,  and  drained  by  Ennoree  and  Little  riv- 
pied  by  the  American  and  Britash  troops,  and  ers ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  20,- 
was  subject  to  occasional  incursions  from  New  148,  of  whom  12,688  were  slaves;  white  pop. 
York.  Upon  the  establishment  of  peace,  how-  in  1869,  7,021.  It  has  an  undulathig  surface 
ever,  it  received  a  new  impulse,  and  soon  be-  and  a  fertile  soil,  especially  near  the  streams. 
came  very  prosperous.  The  present  academy  The  productions  in  1860  were  664,068  bushels 
was  establishea  in  1792,  the  brick  edifice,  of  Indian  corn,  79,676  of  wheat,  99,798  of  oats, 
which  formerly  occupied  the  site  of  the  new  79,182  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  19,894  bales  of 
post  office,  having  been  buUt  in  that  year.  In  cotton.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills, 
1794  the  bridges  over  the  Passaic  and  Hacken-  4  tanneries,  89  churches,  and  1,181  pupils  at- 
sack  were  erected,  and  communication  with  tending  public  schools.  The  Greenville  and 
New  York,  which  had  previously  been  carried  Columbia  railroad  passes  through  the  capital, 
on  by  means  of  ferries,  was  opened  over  the  Newberry,  which  is  also  connected  with  Lau- 
present  causeway  or  turnpike  between  Newark  rensville  by  the  Laurens  railroad, 
and  Jersey  City.  In  1804  the  first  bank  was  NEWBUBG,  a  township  and  village  and  semi- 
established,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  and  in  capital  of  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  ti^e  W.  bank 
1812  a  second  bank  was  instituted.  The  Mor-  of  the  Hudson  nver,  61  m.  N.  from  New  York 
ris  canal,  which  connects  Newark  with  Easton,  and  84  m.  S.  from  Albany;  pop.  of  the  town- 
Penn.,  and  the  Lehigh  valley,  was  completed  ship  in  1860, 16,400;  of  the  village,  about  11,000. 
in  1832  ;  the  New  Jersey  railroad,  between  The  village  is  situated  on  a  steep  slope  rising 
Newark  and  Jersey  City,  was  opened  in  1884.  from  the  river  to  a  height  of  160  feet.  It  con- 
In  1884  Newark  was  made  a  port  of  entry,  and  tains  a  court  house,  and  a  number  of  manu- 
in  1886  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  facturing  establishments,  among  which  are  5 
NEWARK,  the  capital  of  Licking  co.,  Ohio,  founderies;  a  cotton  manufactory,  employing 
ntoated  at  the  confluence  of  8  branches  of  the  826  hands,  and  turning  out  goods  to  the  annual 
Licking  river,  and  on  the  Ohio  canal,  88  m.  K  amount  of  $200,000 ;  an  extensive  brewery,  a 
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oar  factory,  2  pianoforte  factoiies,  5  Boap  fkcto«  tons,  and  employing  1,000  men.  Since  that  time 
ries,  boiler  works,  and  2  other  manufactories;  the  business  has  been  depressed  there  as  else- 
and  owns  shipping  to  the  amount  of  about  where.  The  harbor  is  formed  by  the  position  of 
4,000  tons.  Its  receipts  of  lumber  by  railroad  Plum  island  along  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
in  1858  amounted  to  21,000,000  feet,  and  20,000  is  safe  and  commodious.  The  channel,  howeTer, 
bunches  of  fihingles.  There  are  23  churches  (8  is  shifting  and  shallow  from  the  accumulation 
Episcopal,  4  Presbyterian,  2  Beformed  Pres-  of  sand^  which  has  always  proved  a  serious  in- 
byterian,  1  United  Presbyterian,  1  Beformed  convemenoe.  The  commerce  of  the  port  for  the 
Dutch,  7  Methodist,  8  Baptist,  1  Boman  Cath-  year  ending  June  80, 1869,  was  as  follows:  ve»- 
olic,  and  1  Universalist),  5  banks,  and  several  sels  entered,  66,  tonnage  6,345 ;  vessels  cleared, 
private  schools  and  academies.  Water  is  sup-  78,  tonnage  8,187 ;  value  of  imports,  $80,066 ;  of 
plied  to  ^e  village  from  Little  pond,  8  m.  exports,  $98,417.  The  registered  shipping  of 
distant,  the  worI»  for  which  cost  $96,000.  the  port  at  tiie  above  date  was  22,918  tons ;  en- 
*' Washington's  Head-Quarters,''  an  old  stone  rolled  and  licensed,  6,940 ;  total,  29,868.  Two 
mansion  overlooking  the  Hudson,  is  owned  and  newspapers  are  published,  a  daily  and  a  weekly. 
kept  in  order  by  the  state.  Beside  its  associa-  The  former,  the  ^^  Newburyport  Herald,"  has 
tion  with  the  revolutionary  war  and  its  great  been  established  75  years.  Its  first  proprietor 
diie^  ti^e  buUding  contains  numerous  interest-  and  printer  was  Edmund  Blunt,  author  of 
ing  relics  of  that  period.  A  ferry  connects  the  the  '*  Coast  Pilot,"  and  the  first  press  used 
village  with  FishkUl  Landing,  a  station  on  the  was  purchased  of  Benjamin  Frimklin  for  $40. 
Hud^n  river  railroad,  on  the  opposite  side  of  The  public  schools  of  ^ewburyport  have  for  a 
the  river;  and  it  is  connected  by  the  Newburg  long  time  occupied  a  high  rank.  The  female 
branch  with  the  Kew  York  and  Erie  railroad,  high  school  was  the  first  of  the  kind  established 
NEWBUBYPOBT,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  in  the  country.  The  Putnam  free  school,  snp- 
and  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  ported  by  a  f^nd  of  $60,000,  is  a  school  of  the 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Merrimack  higher  grade,  open  to  aU  without  regard  toresi* 
river,  8  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  84  m.  N.  by  E.  dence.  A  free  library,  founded  in  1856  by  a  do- 
fi*om  Boston,  in  lat.  42°  48'  80''  N.,  long.  70°  nation  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  little,  contains  upward 
62'  8"  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,406.  The  eastern  of  10,000  volumes,  and  is  constantly  increasing, 
railroad  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  also  con-  — ^Newburyport  was  settled  about  1636,  but 
nected  wil^  Boston  and  the  interior  by  the  until  1764  fonned  a  part  of  Kewbury.  It  was 
Newburyport  railroad.  It  is  situated  on  a  distinguished  for  its  patriotic  spirit  during  the 
swell  of  land  rising  gradually  to  the  height  of  revolution.  The  first  tea  destroyed  was  in  tlus 
100  feet  from  the  river,  and  commands  a  fine  town,  having  been  taken  from  a  powder  house, 
view  of  the  ocean  and  the  surrounding  conn-  where  it  had  been  deposited  for  safe  keeping, 
try.  The  streets  are  laid  out  regularly,  and  and  burned  by  the  citizens  in  the  public  squares, 
finely  shaded  with  trees ;  and  High  street,  the  The  expedition  to  Quebec  sailed  from  tiiis  port 
principal  thoroughfare,  extending  for  8  m.  for  the  Kennebec.  The  first  privateer  fitted  out 
parallel  to  the  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  in  the  United  States  was  from  this  nort,  and 
mile  from  it,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  the  first  volunteer  company  to  join  tne  oonti- 
beautifrd  streets  in  New  England.  In  the  nental  army  was  here  formed  in  rehouse  to  an 
centre  of  the  dty  is  a  fine  mall,  extending  appeal  of  the  clergy.  On  May  81, 1811,  a  great 
around  a  beautiful  pond  of  6  acres.  Near  the  fire  destroyed  a  liu^  portion  of  the  town  and 
city  is  OabrHill  cemetery.  The  principal  pub-  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  property.  In  the  war 
he  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  city  nail,  of  1812  Newburyport  was  particularly  distin- 
oourt  house,  and  16  churches,  some  of  them  guished  for  the  bravery  and  success  of  its  pri- 
of  admirable  architecture.  Under  the  Federal  vateers.  In  1851  a  portion  of  Newbury  was  an* 
street  church  are  the  remains  of  the  Bev.  nexed  to  the  town,  and  on  May  24  of  the  same 
George  Whitefield,  who  died  here  in  1770.  year  a  city  charter  was  obtained.  The  first 
The  same  church  contains  a  whispering  gallery,  mayor  of  the  city  was  the  Hon.  Oaleb  Cusih- 
where  a  slight  whisper  can  be  heard  115  feet.  ing.  Newburyport  was  the  residence  of  Chief 
There  are  8  banks  of  discount  witJi  an  aggre-  Justice  Parsons,  Jacob  Perkins,  Judge  Jackscm, 
gate  capital  of  $660,000,  and  2  savings  buiks  and  other  eminent  persons.  Many  distinguish- 
with  deposits  to  tibe  amount  of  $1,800,000.  ed  families  of  the  United  States  originated 
The  city  Jias 4 manufacturing  corporations  with  from  this  town;  and  among  its  transient  vis^ 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,080,000,  employing  iters  and  residents  have  been  many  foreigners 
1,400  hands,  running  67,000  spindles,  and  man-  of  distinction,  as  Talleyrand  and  others.  The 
ufacturing  10,000,000  yards  of  cotton  doth  an-  home  of  the  eccentric  Timothy  Dexter  stiU 
nually.  There  are  also  manufactories  of  ma-  forms  one  of  the  curious  localities  of  the  place, 
chinery,  castings,  hats,  leather,  combs,  jewelry.  Prominent  among  the  clergy  of  Newburyport 
dioes,  cordage,  &c.  Ship  building  forms  a  for  the  last  60  years,  until  his  death  in  1859, 
prominent  business  of  the  place.  Vessels  were  was  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dana,  once  president  of  Dart- 
built  here  as  early  as  1680,  and  in  1766  there  mouth  college. 

were  72  vessels  on  the  stocks  at  one  time.    In       NEWCASTLE,  William  Oavsndibh,  duke 

1854, 20,000  tons  of  shipping  of  different  kinds  of,  a  royalist  general  in  the  civil  wars  of  £ng-> 

were  built,  the  vessels  va^ring  from  100  to  1,600  land,  bom  in  1592,  died  in  1676.    He  was  the 
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n^hew  of  IHIlifim  Caren^h,  Grander  of  the  ^^  LUb  of  the  thrioe  Noble,  High,  and  Pniasant 

d^  house  of  Devonshire,  and  sncceeding  in  Prince  William  Oayendishe,  Dnke,  Marquis, 

1617,  npon  the  death  of  his  father,  to  large  and  Earl  of  Newcastle*^  (fol.,  London,  166<0* — 

esUitoB,  devoted  himself  principally  to  poeti^,  Masoabbt  Cavendish,  duchess  of^  second  wife 

mofflo,  and  other  elegant  accomplishments.   In  of  the  preceding,  an  English  authoress,  born  at 

1690  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Bt  Johns,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  about  the  end 

Ogle  and  Yisoonnt  Mansfield,  and  in  1628  was  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  died  in  1678.    She 

created  earl  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.    At  the  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas, 

out^ak  of  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  the  who  died  early,  leaving  the  instruction  of  the 

king,  to  whose  treasury  he  contributed  £10,*  children  to  their  mother;  although  in  Marga- 

000,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  garet's  case  not  much  education  would  seem  to 

800  cavaliers.    He  was  intrusted  by  the  king  have  been  necessary,  as  she  herself  informs  us 

with  ttie  command  of  the  4  northern  counties,  that  *Mt  pleased  God  to  command  his  servant 

and  raising  in  a  short  time  an  army  of  10,000  nature  to  indue  her  with  a  poetical  and  phil- 

men,  he  succeeded  by  a  series  of  vigorous  move-  osophical  genius  even  from  her  birth,  for  she 

ments  in  prostrating  the  power  of  the  parlia-  did  write  some  books  even  in  that  kind  before 

ment  in  that  part  of  England.    His  most  mem-  she  was  12  years  of  age.''    Joining  the  court 

orable  achievement  was  the  total  defeat  of  at  Oxford  in  1648,  she  was  appointed  a  maid 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  Atherton  Moor,  June  80,  of  honor  to  Queen  Henrietta  Miaria,  and  ao- 

1643.  For  these  services  he  was  in  November  companied  her  to  Paris,  where  she  met  the 
of  the  same  year  created  marquis  of  New-  marquis  of  Newcastle.  After  their  marriage 
GttBtle.  Subsequently  he  held  the  Scots  in  in  1^  they  removed  to  Rotterdam,  and  sub- 
cheek  at  Durham,  but  was  obliged  in  April,  sequently  to  Antwerp,  where  they  lived  for  a 

1644,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Col.  Bel-  time  in  enoh  extreme  destitution  that  they  were 
laos  at  Selby,  to  throw  himself  with  all  his  once  compelled  to  pawn  their  dothes.    At  tiie 
forces  into  York,  where  for  the  next  8  months  restoration  they  returned  to  England,  and  in 
he  sustained  an  investment  by  a  greatly  supe-  1664  the  marquis  was  created  a  duke.    The  r^ 
rior  army  under  Fairfax.   Upon  the  advance  of  mainder  of  their  lives  they  spent  in  retirement^ 
the  royal  army  under  Rupert  to  his  relief,  he  penietrating  an  unlimited  amount  of  bad  prose 
joined  tlie  latter  with  the  greater  part  of  the  and  worse  poetry.    Both  in  conversation  and 
garrison,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  that,  in  print^  each  spoke  of  the  other  as  the  greatest 
haring  accomplished  the  raising  of  the  siegei  genius  m  the  world,  the  duke,  among  other 
he  had  better  defer  a  general  engagement  until  things,  being  likened  by  his  consort  to  Julius 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  re3nforoements.  Cessar.    While  in  Antwerp  he  had  published 
His  advioe  was  disregarded,  and  the  fatal  bat-  in  1658  his  work  on  horsemanship,  and  had 
tie  of  Maraton  Moor  was  fought,  which  ruined  composed  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  some 
the  royal  cause  in  the  north.     The  marquis  comedies,  and  also  .wrote,  as  we  are  carefiilly 
hehaved  with  determined  gallantry  in  this  en-  informed,   the   more   licentious   passages   in 
gagement,  and  his  regiment,  composed  of  his  hers.     She,  however,   was  much  the  more 
dd  tenants  and  retainers,  distinguished   by  voluminous  author  of  the  two,  nothing  beinff 
their  white  coats,  forming  a  circle,  poured  re-  too  high  or  too  low  for  her  to  attempt ;  and 
peated  volleys  into  the  ranks  of  tne  enemy,  as  she  never  revised  her  works  '*  lest  it  should 
nntil,  ^^  their  ammunition  being  spent,  an  open-  disturb  her   following   thoughts,"  «^he  wa^ 
ing  was  made,  and  the  white-coats  perisned,  enabled  toproduce  18  folios,  10  of  which  are 
every  man  falling  on  the  spot  on  whicb  he  had  in  print.    Walpole,  in  his  *^  Catalogue  of  Royal 
fought."    He  forced  his  way  with  a  few  fol-  and  Noble  Authors,"  reports  that  she  kept  a 
lowers  to  Scarborough,  and,  weary  of  a  charge  servant  who  slept  on  a  truckle-bed  in  her  room, 
which  ill  salted  his  elegant  and  studious  hab-  and  when  during  the  night  she  felt  inspira- 
its,  set  sail  for  the  continent,  and  established  tion,  she  would  crv  out:  ^*  John,  I  conceive;" 
himself  in  Antwerp.    His  estates  having  been  whereupon  he  would  arise  and  commit  to  paper 
sequestrated  by  parliament  in  1652,  he  lived  in  what  she  dictated.    The  best  known  of  her 
extreme  poverty  during  the  protectorate ;  but  works  are  her  two  volumes  of  plays,  in  which 
open  the  restoration  he  became  the  recipient  the  absurdity  of  the  matter  is  only  rivalled  by 
of  various  substantial  honors,  and  in  March,  the  disregard  of  grammar,  for  which,  indeed, 
1664,  was  created  earl  of  Ogle  and  duke  of  she  expresses  the  most  profound  contempt  in 
l^ewoastle.     Clarendon  says  he  was  "a very  several  of  her  numerous  prefiices  and  *' Ad- 
fine  gentleman,  active  and  tali  of  courage,"  as  dresses  to  the  Reader."    Yet  during  her  life- 
ako  ^'  amorous  in  poetry  and  music,  to  which  time  she  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most  ful- 
he  indulged  the  greater  part  of  his  time."    He  some  panegyric  by  eminent  men  and  learned 
irss  the  anther  of  *^  A  New  Method  to  Dress  societies.    She  was  buried  in  Westminster  ab- 
Horses"  (published  in  French  at  Antwerp  in  bey.     Her  works  are  much  sought  after  on 
1658,  and  afterward  in  English,  with  altera-  account  of  their  rarity  and  absurdity. 

tions,  at  London  in  1667),  and  of  several  com-  NEW0A8TLE,  or  Newoastle-uitder-Ltmb, 

edies.    His  duchess,  the  eccentric  Margaret  of  Thomas  Hollbs  Pelham,  duke  of,  an  English 

Newcastle,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1645,  statesman,  bom  July  21,  1694,  died  in  1768. 

has  ^etohed  his  character  and  career  in  her  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Thomas  Pel- 
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ham,  first  Baron  Pelham,  and  in  1711  oame  '^  He  was  greedy  after  power  with  a  greedineflB 
into  posseasion  of  the  large  estates  of  his  ma-  all  his  own.    He  was  jealous  of  aU  his  ool- 
temal  ancle,  John  Holies,  doke  of  Newcastle,  leagues,  and  even  of  his  own  brother.    Under 
whose  title  expired  with  him.    In  1714  he  was  the  disguise  of  levity  he  was  false  beyond  all 
created  Viscount  Haughton  and  earl  of  Glare,  example  of  political  falsehood.    All  tiie  able 
and  in  the  succeeding  year  marquis  of  Clare  men  of  his  time  ridiculed  him  as  a  dunce, 
and  duke  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  re-  a  driveller,  a  child  who  never  knew  his  own. 
mainder,  failing  hisjssue  male,  to  his  brother,  mind  for  an   hour  together,  and   he  over- 
He  entered  political  life  as  a  whig  and  a  sup-  reached  them  all  round."    A  similar  estimate 
porter  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  in  whose  in-'  of  his  character  was  entertained  by  contempo- 
terests  he  raised  a  troop  of  horse  to  put  down  rary  and  subseouent  writers.    Sir  Robert  Wal- 
the  Jacobites.    Rewarded  for  his  loyalty  by  pole,  against  whom  he  had  intrigued,  declared 
.admission  into  Walpole^s  ministry  as  secretary  that  ^^  his  name  was  perfidy ;"  and  Horace  Wal- 
of  state,  he  succeeded  by  industry,  influential  pole  has  in  his  correspondence  painted  him  in 
connections,  and  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  the  blackest  colors. — ^Henbt  Pelham  Fisnnes 
and  also  by  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Henry  Pelham  OLnrroN,  duke  of,  a  British  statesman, 
Pelham,  in  making  himself  feared  and  respect-  born  in  London,  May  22, 1811.    He  was  edu- 
ed  by  those  who  despised  his  abilities,  which  cated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  contemporary 
were   beneath  mediocrity.    He  remained  in  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and 
office  during  the  administration  of  Henry  Pel-  at  Christchurch,  Oxford.   In  1882,  as  Lord  Un- 
ham,  and  in  his  pride  of  power  so  irritated  coin,  he  was  returned  to  the  house  of  commons 
George  XL  that  the  latter  complained  that  he  for  the  family  borough  of  Newark,  and  at  once 
oonld  not  appoint  even  a  page  of  the  back  attached  himself  to  the  conservative  party, 
stairs,  while  there  were  so  many  of  the  New-  of  which  his  father  was  a  member,  of  the 
oastle  footmen  about  him.    In  1740  the  Pel-  most  extreme  tory  school  of  opinion.    Subse- 
ham   brothers,  apprehensive   that   the  king  quently  he  was  returned  for  South  Notts,  in 
was  endeavoring  to  bring  Lord  Granville  into  which  shire  his  family  have  large  possessions, 
power,  suddenly  resigned  office  with  all  their  On  Sir  Robert  PeePs  being  called  from  Italy  in 
colleagues.    An  abortive  attempt  was  made  1834  to  form  an  administration,  Lord  Lincoln 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  and  at  the  end  of  40  was  appointed  to  a  lordship  of  the  treasury, 
hours  the  old  cabinet  was  recalled,  the  king  and  held  that  office  during  the  few  months  Sir 
complaining  bitterly  that  a  man  like  Newcas-  Robert  Peel  retained  the  reins  of  power.    In 
N^tle,  who  was  not  fit,  he  said,  to  be  chamber-  the  interval  between  this  and  PeeFs  return  to 
lain  to  a  petty  court  in  Germany,  should  be  power  in  1841,  Lord  Lincoln  was  a  prominent 
forced  on  him  and  the  nation  as  a  minister,  and  active  member  of  the  opposition  party,  and 
Upon  the  death  of  Henry  Pelham  in  1754,  the  was  rewarded  by  the  appomtment,  on  the  con- 
duke  succeeded  to  the  premierGhip,  but  resini-  struction  of  Peers  government,  of  the  office  of 
ed  in  1756  from  inability  to  reconcile  the  dis-  chief  commiscdoner  of  woods  and  forests,  a  po- 
cordant  elements  in  his  cabinet.    In  1757  he  sition  which  he  filled  with  considerable  credit 
was  reinstated  in  office,  with  Pitt  and  Henry  down  to  1846.    A  lar^  portion  of  the  con- 
Fox  as  his  chief  supporters  in  the  ministry,  servative  party  having  m  that  year,  under  the 
but  was  so  overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  lead  of  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord  George  Ben- 
the  firstfof  these  that  he  sank  into  insignifi-  tinck,  seceded  from  PeeFs  standard,  in  conse- 
cance  and  retired  in  disgust  in  May,  1762.    In  quence  of  his  change  of  views  on  the  com  law 
Nov.  1756,  he  was  created  duke  of  Newcastle-  question.  Lord  Lincoln  adhered  to  his  chie^ 
nnder-Lyme,  with  special  remainder  to  Henry  and,  in  order  to  give  him  the  strength  which 
Fiennes  Clinton,  9th  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  the  approving  fiat  of  a  large  agricultural  con- 
married  his  niece,  and  who  inherited  the  title  sfcituency  like  South  Notts  would  afford,  ex- 
in  1768.   His  administrative  incompetency,  and  changed  his  position  of  commissioner  of  woods 
the  long  period  (amounting  to  nearly  40  years)  and  forests  for  the  somewhat  inferior  one  of 
that  he  held  office,  are  among  the  anoma-  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  which  involved  a 
lies  of  British  political  history.    *^  No  man,''  new  election.    He  was  defeated  in  South  Notts 
says   Macaulay,  *'  was   ever   so  unmercifully  in  consequence  of  his  father,  who  disapproved 
satirized.    But  in  truth  he  was  himself  a  satire  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  using  all  his  influence 
already  made.    All  that  the  art  of  the  satirist  against  him,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  for  a 
does  for  other  ridiculous  men  nature  had  done  seat  on  the  Falkirk  district  of  burghs,  which. 
for  him.    Whatever   was  absurd  about  him  was  in  the  gift  of  his  father-in-law,  the  duke 
stood  out  with  grotesque  prominence  from  the  of  Hamilton.     He  retired  from  office  with 
rest  of  the  character.    He  was  a  living,  mov-  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  but 
ing,  talking  caricature.    His  gait  was  a  shuf-  retained  his  seat;  and  up^to  the  period   of 
fling  trot;  his  utterance  a  rapid  stutter;  he  his  elevation  to  the  house  of  lords  (Jan.  12, 
was   always  in  a  hurry ;    he  was  never  in  1851),  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  smaU  l>xit 
time ;  he  abounded  in  fdlsome  caresses  and  in  brilliant  band  of  Peelites  he  exercised  con- 
hysterical  tears.    His  oratory  resembles  that  siderable  influence,  more  by  the  weight  of  lits 
of  Justice  Shallow.    It  was  nonsense  effer-  character  and  his  untiring  industry  and  oon- 
vescent  with  animal  spirits  and  impertinence.''  adentious  sense  of  duty,  than  by  any 
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indebate.  At  the  dose  ofl869  he  became  seo-  of  more  than  £284,000,  is  soppoited  by  6  mas- 
retarj  of  state  for  the  oolonies  in  the  Aberdeen  sive  piers  124  feet  apart,  ana  has  a  carriage 
ministrj,  in  which  oapacitj  the  fimotions  of  way  90  feet  above  the  river,  and  over  that  a 
minister  of  war  devolved  npon  him.  Shortly  rulway  viaduct  at  a  height  of  118  feet  from 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Orimean  war  the  the  water.  There  are  many  hospitals,  asyluma 
colonial  department  was  separated  from  that  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind,  learned  and 
of  war ;  and  the  duke,  choosing  the  latter,  re-  scientific  societies,  and  schools.  The  museum  of 
ceived  in  1855  a  share  of  the  blame  which  was  the  antiquarian  society  has  the  largest  collection 
thrown  upon  the  administration  on  account  of  in  Enghmd  of  Roman  lapidary  inscriptions  and 
the  misconduct  of  that  war,  and  resigned  his  sculptures.  The  old  castle,  built  in  1080  by 
o£Bce  after  defending  himself  in  the  house  of  Bobert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  is 
lords  with  great  spirit  He  afterward  visited  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  castellated  Nor- 
the  Crimea,  and  was  there  at  the  capture  of  man  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  A  theatre,  a 
SebastopoL  In  1859  he  became  a  member  of  music  hall,  and  assembly  rooms  are  the  prin- 
Lord  Palmerston^s  administration  as  colonial  oipal  places  of  amusement  The  chief  manu* 
secretary,  and  in  1860  was  selected  by  the  tinctures  are  glass  of  all  kinds,  iron  ware,  loco- 
queen  to  accomnany  the  prince  of  Wales  on  motives,  paper,  copperas,  coal  pitch,  spirits  of 
his  visit  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. — ^He  tar,  varnish,  soda,  whiting,  glue,  vinegar,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  model  of  Disraeli^s  soap.  The  Armstrong  gun  worlu,  erected  in 
^Coningsby."  He  married  in  1882  the  only  1859,  cover  an  area  of  11  acres,  and  give  em* 
daughter  of  the  late  duke  of  Hamilton,  a  faith-  ployment  to  from  1,200  to  2,000  men.  Con* 
less  wife,  fh>m  whom  he  was  divorced  in  1850.  nected  with  them  are  shot,  shell,  and  fbze  £m>- 
She  bore  him  many  children,  the  eldest  of  tones,  and  a  mechanics'  literary  institution  for 
whom,  Henry  Pelham  Alexander,  earl  of  lin-  the  benefit  of  the  workmen.  Ship  building  is 
coin,  was  bom  Jan.  25, 1884.  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  constructioii 

KEWCASTLE-UNDER-LTME,  a  municipal  of  iron  steamships  has  lately  become  a  promi- 

and  parliamentary  borough  and  market  town  sent  branch  of  industry.    The  harbor  has  been 

of  Sti^ordahire,  England,  near  the  right  bank  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years  by 

of  the  TVent,  150  m.  K  W.  from  London ;  pop.  dredging,  and  there  is  a  fine  quay  1,550  feet 

in  1851,  10,569.    It  is  well  built,  paved,  and  long.    The  traffic  is  principally  in  coals  (bito- 

lighted  with  sas.  The  principal  public  edifices  minous),  for  which  liewcastle  is  the  greatest 

are  the  churches,  town  hall,  uterary  and  scien-  mart  in  the  world.    During  the  year  1857  the 

tifio  institute,  theatre,  free  grammar  school  export  amounted  to  8,855,864  tons,  of  which 

(founded  in  1602),  and  a  range  of  almshouses  for  2,082,001    tons   were  shipped  coastwise  and 

20  poor  females.    It  has  manufactories  of  silks,  1,778,868  tons  to  foreign  ports.    In  addition  to 

cotton,  earthenware,  &c. ;  coal  and  iron  are  this,  an  immense  Quantity  is  sent  by  railway  to 

mined  in  the  vicinity.    The  borough  returns  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    The  trade 

two  members  toparliament  seems  to  have  been  an  important  one  from  th^ 

NEWCASTLEf-  UPON  -  TYNE   (anc.   P<m  very  earliest  period  of  the  town ;  the  burgesses 
^li'i,  afterward  Mmkchat&r).  a  city  and  river  obtained  from  Henry  III.  in  1289  a  license  to 
port  of  England,  capital  of  N'orthumberland,  dig  the  ooab  within  the  borough,  and  by  thQ 
and  a  county  in  itsell^  situated  on  the  left  bank  time  of  Edward  L  the  business  had  grown  to 
of  the  Tyne,  8  m.  from  its  mouth  in  the  German  guoh  consequence  Uiat  Newcastle  wif  able  to 
ocean,  and  808  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  from  pay  a  revenue  of  £200.    In  1615  the  trade  em- 
London  ;  lat  54"*  58'  N.,  long,  l"*  85'  W. ;  i>op.  ployed  400  diips,  and  extended  to  France  and 
in  1851,  87,784.    It  b  built  on  8  steep  hills,  the  Netherlands.    The  exportations  of  ook^ 
and  extends  about  2  m.  along  the  river,  com-  are  also  important,  amounting  to  more  than 
municating  with  Gateshead  on  the  opposite  100,000  tons  annuidly.  Lead  is  shipped  in  large 
hank  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.    A  few  re-  quantities;    it  is  brought  from  Cumberland 
mains  of  its  ancient  fortifications  are  yet  stand-  and  the  hills  of  western  Northumberland  and 
ing.    The  streets,  except  in  the  old  quarters,  Durham,  and  is  exported  both  in  pigs  and  m, 
are  spacious,  well  paveo,  and  lighted  with  gas,  the  manufiactured  state.    This  triSffic  is  still 
and  many  of  the  houses  and  public  buildmgs  more  ancient  than  that  in  coals.    The  import^ 
are  remarkably  d^ant    The  churches  of  All  are  chiefly  agriculturid  products,  wine,  spirits, 
Saints,  8t.  John,  bit.  Peter,  St  Nicholas,  St  colonial  produce,    tallow,  hides,    tar,  pitch, 
TlMMnas,  and  St  Andrew,  and  the  magnificent  limestone,  bones,  bristles,  rags,  oil,  and  timber. 
Boman  Oatholic  church  of  St  Mary,  the  guild-  The  following  table  i^ows  the  movement  of 
haR,  com  exchange,  new  town  hall,  merchants'  shipping  in  1856 : 
court,  gaol,  court  house,  house  of  correction, 


barracks,  and  central  railway  station  are  par- 

ticnLirly  deserving  of  notice.    A  large  semi-    

drenlar  Ionic  building  is  occupied  by  the  cen-  gtoiun.. 

tral   exchange  and  news  room.    A  handsome  Bailing.' 

edifice  was  erected  in  1869  for  public  baths  and  ip^,^ 
wash  houses.     The  ^^  high  level  bridge"  across 
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the  Tjuoy  built  by  Bobert  Stephenson  at  a  cost    Of  the  aggregate  tonnage,  291,606  tons  inward 
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and  1,458,789  tons  outward  were  employed  in  after  their  arriyal  Mrs.  Newell  died  of  oon- 

the  coasthig,  and  the  remainder  in  the  foreign  snmption.  Her  memoirs,  hj  Dr.  Leonard  Woods 

and  colonial  trade.    The  registered  shipping  of  Andover,  have  passed  through  many  edi- 

of  the  port  was  562  sailing  yessels  of  127,918  tions,  and  hare  given  a  powerfdl  impulse  to  the 

tons,  and  104  steam  vessels  of  8,985  tons. —  missioniuy  cause  in  this  country. 
Newcastle  derived  its  ancient  name  of  Pons       NEWFOUNDLAKD,  an  island  forming  the 

iEHii  from  a  bridge  over  the  Tyne  attributed  to  most  eastern  part  of  North  America,  lying  at 

the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  its  subsequent  one  of  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  8t.  Lawrence,  and 

Monkchester  from  its  monastic  establishments,  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Its  northern  point 

The  holy  well  of  Jesus  Mound  (now  called  is  in  lat  6V  87'  N.,  separated  from  Labrador 

Jesmond),  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  a  by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  which  are  12  m. 

&vorite  resort  for  pilgrims.    During  the  reijgn  wide.    Its  extreme  length  N.  and  8.  is  aboat 

ofOharles  I.  the  ci^  was  taken  by  the  Scottish  420  m.    The  southern  coast  of  tiie   island 

army  under  Ledey.    The  borough  is  governed  reaches  to  lat.  46^  88',  and  extends  £.  and  W. 

by  a  mayor,  14  aldermen,  and  42  councillors,  about  820  m.,  or  from  long.  51°  40^  to  59°  81' 

and  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  W.    Gape  Ray,  its  S.  W.  point,  is  about  70  m. 

NEWCOME,  WiLUAH,  an  Engtish  prelate  distant  from  Gape  North,  tiie  nearest  point  of 

and  biblical  critic,  bom  in  Berkshire  in  1729,  Gape  Breton  island.    Its  area  is  about  86,000 

died  in  Dublio,  Jan.  11, 1800.    He  was  educat-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 119,886.    The  island  is 

ed  at  Oxford,  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  triangular  in  form,  and  has  a  coast  line  of 

tutor,  Charles  James  Fox  being  one  of  his  pupils,  nearly  1,000  m.,  everywhere  indented  with 

He  became  bishop  of  Dromore  in  1766.  In  1775  deep  bays,  but  euBpeciaJly  broken  on  the  B.  K 

he  was  translated  to  Ossory,  in  1779  to  Water-  and  E.    From  Cape  Bauld  at  the  N.  to  Cape 

fold,  and  in  1795  was  made  archbishop  of  Ar-  Freels,  about  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast,  ex- 

magh.    The  most  important  of  his  works  are:  tends  a  wide  basin  of  the  Atlantic  enclosing 

**  The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels"  (1778);  ^*0b-  Hare,  Canada,  and  White  bays,  the  bay  of 

servations  on  our  Lord's  Conduct  as  a  Divine  Notre  Dame,  bay  of  Exploits,  and  Sir  J.  Hamfl- 

Instructor"  (1782) ;   *'  New  Critical  Version  ton's  sound.    Immediately  S.  of  Gape  Freels  is 

of  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets  and  EzekieP'  Bonavista  bay.    In  the  S.  E.  the  large  nenin- 

(1785-'8) ;  **  An  Historical  View  of  the  Eng-  sula  of  Avalon,  very  narrow  at  the  neck  and 

lidi  Biblical  Translations"  (1792);  and  ^^An  spreading  as  it  extends  seaward  into  three 

Attempt  toward  Revising  our  English  Trans-  smaller  peninsulas,  runs  out  between  Trinity 

lation  of  tiie  Greek  Scriptures"  (1796).  and  Placentia  bays.    Its  coasts  are  broken  by 

NEWELL,  Sahuel,  an  American  missionary,  Conception  and  St.  Mary's  bays.  At  its  S.  ex- 
bom  in  Durham,  Me.,  July  24,  1784,  died  in  tremity  is  Cape  Bace,  off  which  is  stationed  ^e 
Bombay,  March  80,  1821.  He  was  graduated  news  yacht  to  intercept  steamers  from  Europe 
at  Harvard  college  in  1807,  and  having  studied  and  despatch  their  news  by  telegra]^  to  the 
theology  at  Andover,  offered  himself  as  a  mis-  press  of  the  United  States.  Between  Placentia 
sionary  to  the  general  association  of  ministers  and  Fortune  bays,  on  the  S.  E.  and  S.  coasts, 
at  Bradford,  June  27, 1810;  was  ordained  to-  another  long  peninsula  stretches  toward  the 
gether  with  Judson,  Nott,  Rice,  and  Hall,  at  6a-  S.  W. ;  a  few  miles  W.  of  its  point  lie  the  ial- 
lem,  Feb«5, 1812;  and  sailed  two  weeks  after-  ands  of  Miquelon,  Langley,  and  St  Pierre, 
wara  in#ompany  with  Judson  for  Calcutta.  Gn  Hermitage  bay  is  the  only  other  large  inden- 
his  arrival  the  Bengal  government  ordered  him  tation  on  the  S.  coast,  and  St.  (George's  haj 
to  leave  the  count^,  whereupon  he  sailed  for  and  the  bay  of  Islands  are  the  pridbipal  ones 
the  Isle  of  France,  thence  to  Ceylon,  and  final-  on  the  W.  The  W.  coast  is  much  more  regular 
ly  in  1817  Joined  Mr.  HaU  at  Bombay,  where  than  any  of  the  others.  Good  harbors  abound, 
he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  particularly  in  the  S.  E.,  where  is  situated 
the  signers  of  the  paper  which  led  to  the  for-  the  capital,  St.  John,  with  a  fine  port;  but  the 
mation  of  the  American  board  of  commis-  entrance  to  many  of  the  harbors  is  obstructed 
sioners  for  foreign  missions,  and  was  one  of  the  by  rocky  ledges.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
first  to  engage  personally  in  that  work.  In  con-  coasts  as  seen  from  the  sea  is  rugged,  precipi- 
junction  with  Mr.  Hall  he  wrote  the  ^*  Conver-  tons,  and  uninviting,  the  rocky  clifis  rising 
aion  of  the  World,  or  the  Claims  of  Six  Hundred  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  being  dad 
Sfillions"  (Andover,  1818). — ^Habbiet,  wife  of  with  a  scanty  vegetation. — ^m  the  interior 
the  preceding,  one  of  the  first  female  mission-  there  are  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  which 
aries  from  the  United  States,  bom  in  Haverhill,  give  rise  to  several  rivers,  of  which  the  river 
Mass.,  Get.  10, 1798,  died  in  the  Isle  of  France,  Exploits,  flowing  into  the  bay  of  the  same 
Kov.  80, 1812.  Her  maiden  name  was  Atwood.  name,  the  Humber  into  the  bay  of  Islands,  and 
At  the  age  of  15  she  made  a  profession  of  re-  the  Gander  into  Sir  J.  Hamilton's  sound,  are 
figion,  and  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  the  the  most  considerable.  Few  of  the  streams 
work  of  a  missionary.  She  was  married  to  are  navigable,  and  even  the  Indian  canoe  can 
Mr.  NeweJl  in  Feb.  1812,  and  accompanied  scarcely  overcome  the  difiSculties  occasioned 
him  to  India.  Gn  the  passage  from  Calcutta  by  their  frequent  falls  and  rq)ids.  The  largest 
to  the  Isle  of  France  she  gave  birth  to  a  daugh-  lakes  are  Red  Indian,  the  source  of  the  river 
ter,  who  lived  only  a  few  days,  and  shortly  Exploits,  80  m.  long  and  from  5  to  6  m.  wide. 
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•nd  Grand  pond^  60  or  60  m.  long  and  5  m«  of  Aralon  from  the  nudn  bodj  of  the  iflland. 
wide.    It  is  estiinated  that  abont  ^  of  the  snr-  In  1856  two  copper  mines  were  opened  in 
ilioe  of  the  island  is  covered  with  fresh  water.  Oonoeption   baj  and  a  third  in   Placentia. 
There  are  no  mountains,  bnt  the  interior  is  and  rich  copper  ores  of  the  variegated  kind 
diversified   hj   hiUs,  the   highest  of  which  have  been  shipped  from  them  to  Liverpool, 
are  not  more  than  1,500  feet  above  the  sea.  All  along  the  B.  coast  the  rocks  are  of  similar 
The  elevated  and  exposed  tracts,  which  are  characterto  those  of  the  8.  £.  portion  of  the  isl- 
oalled  ^*  barrens,"  are  generally  destitute  of  and;  and  the  same  ranges  of  rocks  were  crossed 
vegetable  soil,  and  covered  with  a  thin  and  hj  Mr.  Oonnack  in  1628  along  a  line  from  20 
dwarfish  growth  of  shmbs  and  trees.    In  the  to  80  m.  back  from  the  coast,  extending  from 
lowlands  there  are  marshes  covered  with  peat  Trinity  bay  to  the  W.  side  of  the  island  at  St. 
moss,  and   swamps   of  jnniper,  cedar,    and  Gorge's  bay.    At  the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the 
Bpmce,  which  render  the  country  almost  im-  island,  the  range  of  the  metamorphic  rocks 
penetrable.    As  the  agricnltaral  resources  are  gives  place  to  red  sandstones  and  the  shales  and 
inconsiderable,  and  neither  the  timber   nor  conglomerates  of  the  coal  measures.    These 
minerals  very  important,  the  interior  has  been  contain  beds  of  gypsum,  which  crop  out  upon 
but  little  explored.    The  principal  trees  are  the  coast ;  and  in  the  interior,  at  several  locali- 
the  fir,  spruce,  birch,  larch,  willow,  andmoun-  ties  within  8  or  10  m.  of  the  shore  of  St. 
tain  ash,  all  being  of  small  sixe,  and  growing  George's  bay,  small  beds  ofbitnminous  coal  have 
close  together  in  a  tangled  maze,  with  the  been  discovered.    The  formation  ranges  with 
branches   interlacing   and    reaching   to   the  the  line  of  the  coast,  and  appears  to  be  repeat- 
ground.     Agriculture  employs  a  large  part  of  ed  behind  a  narrow  belt  of  metamorphic  rocks, 
the  population,  but  it  is  only  in  the  8.  £.  that  which  passes  nearly  N.  and  8.  at  a  distance  of 
mucn  eflfbrt  has  been  made  to  form  settlements  about  80  m.  inland  from  the  general  line  of  the 
and  clear  the  land.    The  soil  and  climate  are  coast.    Back  of  this  belt  is  a  comparatively 
better  salted  to  pasturage  than  tillage.    Pota-  smooth  and  fertUe  region,  stretching  toward 
toes  and  grain  are  the  principal  crops.    The  the  N.,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  extremity  of 
fauna   incJudes   the   deer,  bear,  wolf^  hare,  the  island  at  the  struts  of  Belle  Isle.    It  ia 
beaver,  nuu'ten,  dog,  and  wild  cat.    The  New-  reached  bv  a  few  streams,  as  the  Humber 
foundland  dog,  so  famous  for  its  size,  sagacity,  river.  Coal  river.  Great  Godroy  river,  &c.    At 
and  fidelity,  is  now  rarely  found  of  pure  blood,  the  head  of  Grand  pond  a  bed  of  cannel  coal 
the  animals  commonly  known  by  its  name  being  has  been  found  8  feet  thick.    The  distance  to 
crosses  of  innumerable  varieties.    The  morse  St.  George^s  harbor  is  about  50  m.  down  the 
or  sea  horse,  which  formerly  abounded  on  the  lake  to  the  foot,  and  thence  overland  abont  15 
coast,  has  almost  or  wholly  disappeared,  but  m.    No  attention  ia  given  either  to  the  mineral 
seals   are    numerous. — ^The    geological  struo-  or  agricultural  resources.    Little  is  known  as 
tureof  Newfoundland  is  pretty  well  understood  to  the  probable  importance  of  the  coal  beds: 
from  the  fine  exposures  of  its  rock  formations  the  beds  of  gypsum,  which  are  abundant  and 
as  they  abut  in  bold  cliffs  around  its  coast,  very  accessible,  are  wholly  neglected;  and 
Everywhere  deep  indentations  extend  up  into  though  limestone  abounds,  and  difis  of  marble 
the  island,  the  ffeneral  direction  of  which  is  (which  is  reported  to  be  of  excellent  quality) 
toward  the  N.  liT.  £.  or  the  8.  8.  W.,  on  the  are  found  extending  for  miles  along  the  Humber 
line  of  the  jange  of  hills  and  of  the  strata  of  river,  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  ascer- 
which  thefe  ace  composed.    The  8.  £.  portion  tain  their  real  value.    A  geological  reconnois- 
of  the  island  is  made  up  of  metamorphic  rocks,  sanoe  of  the  coast  was  made  in  1889  and  1840 
as  mica  md  ar^llaceous  slates,  granites,  gneiss,  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes,  who  published  a  report  to 
sienite,  porphyry,  &c.,  and  among  these  occur  the  government,  and  also  2  vols,  in  1842  enti- 
belts  of  sandstones  and  conglomerates.    No  tied  ^^  Excursions  in  and  about  Newfoundland." 
fossils  have  been  met  with  in  these  sedimen-  The  country  is  also  described  in  a  work  by  Sir 
tary  rocks  by  whidi  their  age  may  be  deter-  Bic^ard  H.  Bonnycastle,  **  Newfoundland  in 
mined,  bat  they  may  evidently  be  referred  to  1842"  (London,  1842).  which  is  accompanied  by 
the  older  members  of  the  palesozoic  series,  a  complete  map  of  tne  island. — ^Though  from 
They  are  associated  with  serpentine  and  pene-  the  high  latitude  of  Newfoundland  the  winters 
trated  b  j  greenstone  and  other  basaltic  rocks ;  are  long  and  the  summers  short,  the  severity  of 
and  in  several  localities  they  present  indications  the  former  is  greatly  mildgated  by  the  proximi- 
of  metallic  veins,  as  at  Shoal  bay,  12  m.  from  ty  of  the  Gulf  stream.    To  the  same  cause  are 
St  Johnf  where  a  copper  mine  was  opened  to  be  attributed  the  dense  fogs  which  prevail 
in  1775  by  some  Ck)mish  miners;  and  also  at  throughout  this  region;  for  as  the  warm  and 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  island  upon  the  long  moist  airs  over  the  gulf  waters  meet  the  cold 
point  between  Placentia  bay  and  Fortune  bay,  atmospheric  currents  from  the  north,  the  va- 
where  indications  of  lead  and  copper  are  re-  pors  by  their  condensation  become  apparent  in 
ported  to  be  found.    A  vein  of  argentiferous  the  form  of  heavy  fogs.    The  winter  tempera- 
galena  was   opened  upon  lands  ceded  to  the  ture  of  St  John  is  so  mild  that  the  harbor  is 
telegn^h  company,  and  has  been  worked  to  rarely  frozen  over ;  and  the  inclemencies  of 
some  extent.    Its  locality  is  on  the  8.  side  of  the  climate  are  felt  rather  in  severe  storms, 
the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  peninsula  which  are  very  prevalent  along  the  coasts,  than 
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in  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  The  fogs  and 
violent  gales  render  the  coast  a  dangerous  one 
to  navigators,  and  freqnent  wrecks  occnr  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  island,  especiallj  about  Cape 
Race. — ^The  settlements  are  chiefly  on  the  pen- 
insula of  Avalon  and  at  the  heads  of  the  bays 
in  this  part  of  the  island.  The  most  important, 
after  St.  John,  are  the  Bay  of  Bulls,  Brigus, 
Ferryland,  Fermore,  and  Kenowes.  On  the 
western  side,  which  in  soil,  climate,  and  min- 
eral wealth  possesses  great  advantages  over  the 
eastern,  there  are  but  few  scattered  settlers.  In- 
dians of  two  very  distinct  tribes,  the  aborifinnes 
or  Red  Indians,  and  the  Micmacs  from  New 
Brunswick,  were  many  years  ago  numerous 
npon  the  island.  The  former  have  been  entire- 
ly exterminated  by  the  whites  and  the  Micmacs. 
Some  of  the  latter  still  remain,  subsisting  chiefly 
by  hunting,  and  maintaining  amicable  relations 
with  the  colonists.  The  great  business  of  the 
people  is  Ashing,  in  which  about  A  of  the  in- 
habitants are  in  some  way  or  anotner  engaged. 
About  850  vessels  are  employed  in  catchiqr 
seals,  80  in  the  coast  and  bank  fisheries,  and 
more  than  10,000  in  taking  cod.  So  predomi- 
nant is  the  importance  of  this  last  branch,  that 
in  Newfoundland  the  term  "  fish"  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  only  cod.  The  value  of 
boats,  nets,  and  other  apparatus  used  in  the 
business  is  estimated  at  $2,600,000,  and  the 
average  annual  product  at  $6,000,000.  The 
yield  may  be  set  down  in  round  numbers  as 
1,000,000  quintals  of  cod,  6,000  tierces  of  sal- 
mon, 20,000  barrels  of  herrings,  600,000  seal 
skins,  6,000  tons  of  seal  oil,  4,000  tons  of  cod  oU, 
Ac.  In  consequence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
the  exports  of  codfish  from  the  port  of  St.  John 
to  the  United  States  almost  tripled  within  two 
years,  rising  from  21,886  quintals  in  1868  to 
60,267  in  1856.  In  1866  the  exports  of  New- 
foundland amounted  to  £1,142,212,  of  which 
£694,969  went  to  British  possessions  and  £79,- 
984  to  the  United  States;  the  principal  articles 
were:  cod,  £680,288;  sahnon,  £18,768;  her- 
rings, £19,794;  cod  oil,  £146,646;  seal  oil, 
£164,624 ;  blubber  and  dregs,  £2,408 ;  seal 
^ns,  £46,886;  total  export  of  products  of 
fisheries,  £1,088,258.  The  imports  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  £1,162,804,  of  which 
£666,691  came  from  British  possessions  and 
£854,489  from  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal articles  imported  were :  flour,  £268,067 ; 
bread,  £144,787;  woollens,  £88,184;  pork, 
£70,212 ;  butter,  £61,888 ;  cotton  goods,  £49,- 
912 ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures,  £49,- 
204;  molasses,  £89,808;  and  sugar,  £82,870. 
The  commerce  for  the  years  1868,  '4,  and  '5 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Y—n, 


1858. 
1854. 
18S6. 


Veaials  ntertd. 


No. 


1,221 
1,043 
1,077 


Tdonaf*. 


18«,428 
129,289 
140,461 


It  eI«krMl. 


No. 


1,050 
927 
968 


186,448 
117,108 
181,868 


ValtMof 
inporto. 


£912,095 
964,687 
1,162,804 


ValMof 
•ipotta. 


£l,170/i03 
1,019,572 
1,148,218 


— ^The  present  form  of  government  of  the  island 
was  established  in  1866,  in  acoordimce  with 


which  the  governor  0n  1860,  Sir  Alexander 
Bannerman)  is  to  act  with  the  assistance  and 
advice  of  an  executive  council.  ^Die  legislature 
is  composed  of  the  governor,  the  legislative 
council,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  the  general  assembly,  the 
members  of  which  are  Sected  by  the  people. 
The  revenue  in  1866  was  £126,449,  and  tlie 
expenditures  £120,926.  The  pubUc  debt  of  the 
colony  is  upward  of  £150,000.  The  contribn- 
tion  of  the  home  government  to  the  colony  in 
1867  was  £20,114.  In  1856  there  were  218 
schools,  attended  by  18,602  scholars,  and  the 
amount  paid  from  the  colonial  revenue  for 
public  education  was  nearly  £9,000.  About 
£18,000  were  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  Episcopal  church  numbered  42,000 
members,  the  Roman  Oatholic  66,000,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  1 8, 000.  No  denomination 
is  especially  supported  by  the  government,  ex- 
cept that  the  Episcopal  bishop  receives  £800  a 
vear  from  the  British  treasury. — Newfound- 
land was  discovered  June  24,  1497,  by  John 
Cabot,  who  with  his  son  Sebastian  was  eng^aged 
npon  a  voyage  of  exploration  under  the  com- 
mission of  Henry  YII.  He  made  the  land  at  a 
place  on  the  £.  coast  which  he  called  Bona- 
vista,  a  name  it  stiU  retains.  Cabot  called  the 
peninsula  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  island 
St.  John,  because  it  was  discovered  onSt  John^s 
day.  In  1600  the  island  was  visited  by  ti^e 
Portuguese  navigator  Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  who 
discovered  and  named  Conception  bay.  The 
Portuguese  in  1601  and  1602  established  regular 
fisheries  on  the  shores,  and  the  Biscayans  and 
French  soon  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise. 
(See  Fisheries.)  Several  expeditions  were  fitted 
out  by  the  English  and  French  with  the  inten- 
tion of  colonizing  the  island,  but  none  of  them 
were  successful  up  to  1678,  when  there  were  60 
ships  belonging  to  England  engaged  in  the  fish- 
ery, as  many  to  Portugal,  and  150  to  France 
and  Spain.  On  Aug.  6,  1588,  Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  in  command  of  4  armed  vessels,  en- 
tered the  harbor  of  St.  John  and  took  formal 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  established  laws  regulating  the 
fisheries,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  ships 
of  all  nations  found  within  200  leagues  of  St. 
John.  The  expedition  soon  came  to  a  disas- 
trous termination  by  the  wreck  of  the  vessels 
and  the  loss  of  their  commander  while  recross- 
ing  the  ocean.  Other  attempts  to  colonize  the 
island  were  afterward  made,  the  least  disas- 
trous of  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Guy,  a  Bristol 
merchant,  in  1610,  who  founded  a  colony  at 
Mosquito  cove  in  Conception  bay,  which  lasted 
two  years.  In  1616  Capt  Richwrd  Whitbourne, 
of  Exmouth  in  Devon,  was  sent  by  the  admi- 
ralty to  Newfoundland  to  establish  order  among 
the  fishermen  and  correct  the  great  abuses  tiiat 
prevaUed.  He  made  an 'attempt  to  impanel 
juries  in  the  most  frequented  harbors,  ana  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  forms  of  law  in  Brit- 
ish America.  In  1618  he  again  visited  the  isl- 
and with  aid  to  the  colony  of  I>r.  Yanghan  in 
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tiie  southern  part,  at  the  plaoe  now  known  at  mother  eonntiy.  On  the  restoration  of  peace 
Little  Britain.  The  settlement  of  Sir  G^rse  in  1788  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  retain* 
GalTert,  afterward  Lord  Baltimore,  was  made  ed  t^e  right  to  fish  as  previonsly,  but  oonld 
in  1621,  and  included  the  S.  E.  peninsula,  to  cure  and  diy  their  fish  only  in  the  unsettled 
whidi  he  gave  the  name  of  Avalon.  He  built  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
a  large  house  at  Ferryland  and  a  strong  fort  at  Magaalen  islands,  and  Labrador.  The  popula- 
Isle  anz  Bois.  But  not  lonff  afterward  he  tion  in  1785  was  10,244,  and  8,084  acres  of  land 
abandoned  Newfoundland  for  Maryland,  where  were  under  cultivation.  From  this  time  the 
he  obtained  another  large  grant  In  1626  the  prosperity  of  the  island  has  been  but  little  in- 
eod  fishery  of  Newfoundland  was  of  such  im-  terrupted.  In  1807  the  first  newspaper,  "Hie 
portance  that  150  vessels  were  sent  out  f^om  Boyal  Gazette  and  Newfoundland  Advertiser,'' 
Devonshire  alone.  The  trade  was  grievously  was  published.  In  1809  Labrador  and  the 
harassed  by  pirates  and  by  the  rivalry  and  op-  island  of  Anticosti  were  annexed  to  the  gov- 
position  of  the  French.  Charles  I.  in  1688  es-  ernment  of  Newfoundland.  The  colonial  gov- 
tablished  a  code  of  regulations ;  and  in  1685  per-  ernment  granted  in  1854  a  charter  to  the  "  New 
mission  was  granted  to  the  French  to  cure  and  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph 
dry  fish  in  Newfoundland,  they  paying  6  per  Company."  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
cent,  of  the  produce  for  the  privilege.  In  1660  telegraphic  conununications  between  Europe 
they  founded  a  colony  in  Plaisance  or  Placentia  and  America.  Subsequently  the  land  wires 
bay,  which  the  English  destroyed  in  1692.  werecompletedbetweenSt.  John  and  the  cable 
Ilntsl  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718  the  ports  terminus  at  Cape  Ray,  and  the  ^*  Atlantic  Tele- 
were  frequently  the  scenes  of  warfare  between  graph  Company"  was  established  in  1856  to 
the  English  and  French,  one  and  the  other  eartend  the  ezisting  line  to  Ireland, 
power  alternately  gaining  possession  of  them.  NEWFOUNDLAND  BOG.  See  Doo. 
The  English  government  was  aJso  opposed  to  NEWMAN,  John  Henbt,  D.I).,  an  English 
the  settlement  of  their  own  people,  and  broke  clergyman,  and  superior  of  the  English  con- 
up  their  establishments  on  the  ground  of  their  gregation  of  the  Oratory,  born  in  London,  Feb. 
being  likely  to  monopolize  the  fishery,  and  21, 1801.  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college, 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  nursery  for  Brit-  Oxford,  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  col- 
ish  seamen.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  gave  Great  lege.  In  1824  he  was  ordained,  but  his  life 
Britain  the  sole  sovereignty  of  uie  island,  at  Oxford  was  essentially  academic,  occupied 
but  permitted  the  French  to  catch  and  dry  fish  with  the  duties  of  his  fellowship,  and  with 
on  the  N.  and  parts  of  the  E.  and  W.  shores,  those  that  devolved  upon  him  afterward  as 
In  1762  the  French  again  obtained  possession  vice-principal  of  St.  Alban's  hall  in  1825  and 
of  St  John,  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  the  1826,  tutor  of  Oriel  in  1826,  and  public  ex- 
Ihiglish  under  Lord  Colville.  The  next  year  aminer  of  the  university  in  1827  and  1828.  In 
the  treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified,  by  which  the  1828  he  succeeded  Br.  Hawkins  aa  vicar  of 
French  yielded  their  claims  to  the  colonies  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin ;  his  ser- 
British  America,  retaining  the  right  to  fish  in  mons  in  that  church  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  8  leagues  from  its  tation  of  a  remarkable  preacher.  In  1888  he 
shores,  and  15  from  those  of  Cape  Breton,  and  published  *^  The  Church  of  the  Fathers,"  which 
possession  of  the  rocky  islete  of  St.  Pierre  and  is  noteworthy  as  showing  the  course  his  mind 
Miqaelon  on  condition  of  not  using  them  for  was  taking  towardthe  Roman  Catholic  church, 
military  purposes.  From  1759  to  1767  Capt.  About  this  time  appeared  also  his  treatise  on 
Cook,  the  famous  navi^tor,  was  employed  as  the  Arians  of  the  4th  century.  During  the 
a  naval  officer  in  the  English  service  on  this  years  that  the  ^*  Tracts  for  the  Times"  were  in 
station,  and  became  eminent  for  his  industry  course  of  publication,  he.  was  a  large  contrib- 
and  skill  as  a  marine  surveyor.  The  only  sur-  utor  to  them.  He  also  wrote  and  published  a 
veys  of  the  coast  upon  which  the  present  maps  treatise  on  ^*  Justification,"  contributed  articles 
are  based  were  made  by  him,  and  his  marks  to  the  ^^  British  Critic,"  published  a  work  on 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  isl-  the  four  ^*  Propheticid  Offices  of  the  Church,** 
and.  By  his  observation  of  an  eclipse  of  the  and  took  part  in  preparing  the  *^  Library  of 
son,  Aug.  6,  1766,  compared  with  observations  the  Fathers."  The  views  of  the  theological 
made  at  Oxford,  the  longitude  of  Cape  Ray  school  of  which  he  was  really  the  head,  though 
was  first  determined.  In  the  progress  of  the  it  took  its  name  from  another  of  its  mem- 
troubles  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo-  hers.  Dr.  Pusey,  excited  general  attention,  es- 
nies,  which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war.  New-  peciaUy  among  the  members  of  the  Anglican 
foundland  suffered  extremely  from  the  non-  and  Protestant  Episcopal  churches.  The  ex- 
intercourse  act  passed  by  the  first  conmss  and  dtement  was  brought  to  its  height  by  the 
carried  out  in  1775.  Dependent  upon  New  Eng-  publication  of  tract  No.  XC,  the  author  of 
land  for  supplies  to  the  annual  value  of  nearly  which  was  Dr.  Newman,  in  which  he  tried  to 
£350,000,  when  these  were  suddenly  cut  off  show  that  the  89  articles  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
and  the  coast  and  harbors  were  ravaged  by  land  might  be  subscribed  consistently  with  a 
American  privateers,  the  inhabitants  were  re-  belief  in  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
dnced  to  the  greatest  distress  before  they  could  This  excited  a  violent  opposition.  Shortly 
be  relieved  by  the  protective  measures  of  the  afterward  he  retracted  certain  bitter  expres- 
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doB8  he  liad  used  in  writing  of  the  church  at  Manchester  Kew  college,  and  in  1846  was 
of  Borne ;  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  St.  appointed  professor  of  the  Latin  language  and 
Mary,  and  retired  to  Littlemore,  near  Oxford,  literature  in  TJniyersitj  college,  London,  which 
where  he  remained  a  long  time  in  strict  se-  position  he  still  holds.    He  has  written  many 
dusion.    Finally,  on  Oct.  9,  1845,  he  was  re-  works  on  historical,  political,  and  especially 
ceived  into  the  Boman  Catholic  church  hy  the  theological  subjects,  in  which  he  has  taken  an 
provincial  of  the  Passionist  Fathers  in  England,  exactly  contrary  course  to  that  of  his  brother. 
IVom  Littlemore  he  went  to  St.  Mary's  college  He  has  also  written  much  for  reviews  and  for 
at  Oscott,  and  thence  to  Bome,  accompanied  the  newspaper  press.    Among  his  theological 
by  some  and  followed  by  others  of  his  old  dis-  works  may  be  mentioned  ^^  Catholic  Union : 
dples.    He  received  the  priesthood  in  Bome,  Essays  toward  a  Church  of  the  Future  and  the 
and  embraced  tilie  institute  of  the  Oratory,  Organization  of  Philanthropy"  (8vo.,  1844); 
founded  by  St.  Philip  K eri.    On  his  return  to  a  tract  entitled  ^^  A  State  Church  not  Defen* 
England  in  1848  he  established  the  congrega-  sible"  (1846)  ;    "  A  History  of  the  Hebrew 
tion  of  the  Oratory,  and  shortly  after  opened  Monar<my,  from  the  Administration  of  Samuel 
the  first  house  in  Edgebaston,  Birmingham,  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity^'  (1847)  ;  ^^  The 
Some  statements,  made  in  one  of  a  series  of  Soul,  its  Sorrows  and  Aspirations"  (1849) ; 
lectures  delivered  and  afterward  published  by  **  Phases  of  Faith,  or  Passages  from  the  His- 
him  on  the  "  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  tory  of  my  Creed  "  ^850) ;  and  "  Theism,  Doo- 
England,"  wiUi  regard  to  the  ex-Dominican  trinal  and  Practical "  (1868).  Among  his  poUt- 
monk  Dr.  Achilli,  involved  him  in  a  suit  for  ical  and  historicid  works  are :  *^  Four  Lectures 
libel.    The  suit  was  decided  against  him,  not  on  the  Contrasts  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Hia- 
without  a  protest  against  the  verdict  as  unfair  tory"  (1847) ;  ^'An  Appeal  to  the  Middle  Classes 
from  the  ^^  Times"  newspaper  and  other  sources,  on  the  urgent  Necessity  of  numerous  Badical 
The  costs  of  the  suit,  about  (46,000,  were  paid  Beforms,  Financial  and  Organic"  (1848) ;  *'  On 
by  a  subscription  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  Constitutional  and  Moral  Bight  or  Wrong 
amounting  to  $64,000.    The  surplus  was  divid-  of  our  National  Debt"  (1849) ;  a  tract  on  *^  The 
ed  by  him  between  a  religious  community  and  Crimes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  its 
the  Catholic  university  of  Ireland,  the  latter  own  Liege  Subjects"  (1851)  ;   "  Lectures  on 
receiving  $16,000  and  the  former  $2,000.  Upon  Political  Economy"  (1851) ;  and  "  Begal  Bome, 
the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  university  of  an  Introduction  to  Boman  History"  (1852).  He 
Ireland  (1852)  Dr.  Newman  was  made  its  first  has  also  published  "A  Collection  of  Poetry  for 
rector,  but  has  since  resigned  that  position,  the  Practice  of  Elocution"  (1850) ;  '^  Odea  of 
and  returned  to  the  Oratory  at  Birmingham,  Horace   translated   into   unrhymed   Metres" 
where  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  an  English  (1858) ;  "The  Hiad  of  Homer  translated  into 
translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  confided  unrhymed  Metres"  (1856).    He  assisted  in  ed- 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the  other  iting  a  translation  of  Huberts  work  on  "  Tlie 
Boman  Catholic  bishops  of  England,  with  the  English    Universities"    (1848),    and   in  1858 
approbation  of  the  pope.    Beside  the  works  brought  out  an  edition  of  the  "Select  Speeches 
already  mentioned,  he  wrote,  before  he  became  of  Kossuth."    He  is  likewise  author  of  "  Leo- 
a  Boman  Catholic,  "Parochial  Sermons"  (6  tures  on  Logic,"  of  a  "Grammar  of  the  Berber 
vols.),   "  Essay  on    Ecclesiastical   Miracles,"  Language,"  and  of  a  work  on  the  "  Difficulties 
"  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  of  Elementary  Geometry." 
Oxford,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the  Development        NEWMABKET,  a  market  town  of  England, 
of  Christian  Doctrine ;"  and  since  his  conver-  consisting  mainly  of  one  long  street,  wide  and 
sion  he  has  published  "  Sermons  to  Mixed  Con-  well  lighted,  the  N.  side  of  which  is  in  Suffolk, 
gregations,"  "  Occasion^ Sermons,"  "Lectures  and  the  S.  side  in  Cambridgeshire,  18  m.  £.  by 
on  Anglican  Difficulties,"  "  Discourses  on  Uni-  N.  from  Cambridge,  and  65  m.  N.  E.  from  Lon- 
versity  Education,"  "  Office  and  Work  of  Uni-  don,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  eastern 
versities,"  "  Lectures  on  the  Turks,"  "  Loss  counties  railway ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,356.    It  con- 
and  Gain,"  and  "  Callista,"  the  last  two  being  tains  a  com  market,  assembly  rooms,  a  hand- 
works of  fiction. — ^FitANOis  William,  an  English  some  church,  and  a  jockey  club. '  It  derives  its 
author,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Lon-  chief  importance  from  the  races,  7  of  whidi 
don  in  1805.    He  was  graduated  at  Worcester  are  held  annually,  viz. :  the  Craven,  on  Eaater 
college,  Oxford,  in  1826,  with  first  class  honors  Monday ;  the  first  spring,  on  the  second  Mon- 
in  both  classics  and  mathematics.     In  Nov.  day  following ;  the  second  spring,  a  fortnight 
1826,  he  became  a  fellow  of  Baliol  college,  after  that ;  the  July ;  the  first  October,  held  on 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1830,  being  un-  the  first  Monday  in  that  month ;  the  second 
able  conscientiously  to  sign  the  89  articles  October,  on  the  second  Monday  following; 
previous  to  taking  the  degree  of  M,A.    The  8  and  the  third  October,  or  Houghton,  a  fortnight 
following  years  he  spent  in  various  parts  of  afterward.    The  race  course,  considered  the 
the  East,  in  Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Teheran,  Tabriz,  best  in  Great  Britain,  is  about  3  m.  from  the 
and  Constantinople ;  and  on  his  return  to  Eng-  town,  and  between  4  and  5  m.  in  circuit.  There 
land  in  1884  he  became  classical  tutor  in  Bris-  is  also  a  training  ground  about  1^  m.  long, 
tol  college.    This  situation  he  occupied  until        NEWPOBT,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  B.  I.,  consisting 
1840,  when  he  was  chosen  classical  professor  of  a  portion  of  the  mainland  and  a  number  of 
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small  klaDds  in  Namffanset  hajy  inolading  ed,  28,  tonnage  6,721 ;  Teflsels  entered,  81,  ton- 
Bhode,  Ganonicnt,  Fradenoe,  and  Block  isl-  nage7,822.—47ewport  was  settled  in  1688  by  IT 
ands;  area,  186  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  20,007.  colonists  from  Roger  Williams^s  party,  headed 
It  has  an  undulating  sm^&oe  and  a  generally  by  William  Ooddington.  The  settlers  were 
fertile  soil,  and  contains  large  qxuintities  of  early  distingaished  for  their  enterprise  as  mer- 
coaL  In  1850  the  productions  were  156,698  chants  and  nayigators,  and  for  their  activity  in 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  184,988  of  oats,  78,688  the  whaling  business.  As  early  as  1764  their 
of  potatoes,  18,776  tons  of  hay,  48,565  lbs.  of  trade  with  the  West  Indies  employed  160  vee- 
wool,  and  222,916  of  butter.  There  were  9  sels,  and  14,000  hhds.  of  molasses  were  an- 
cotton  and  6  woollen  fiftctories,  8  flour  mills,  nually  imported,  to  be  converted  into  rum  for 
several  manufactories,  86  churches,  and  2,961  the  African  market.  Newport  was  one  of  the 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  first  places  which  manifested  a  spirit  of  resist- 
NEWPORT,  a  post  town,  port  of  entry,  anoe  to  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  mother  coun- 
and  the  capital  of  Newport  co.,  R.  I.,  and  semi-  try,  and  some  years  before  the  Boston  tea  partj 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  the  British  armed  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  here 
of  ^ode  island  on  Narrafimset  bay,  6jn.  from  to  exact  an  odious  tax,  was  burned  in  the  bar- 
the  ocean,  in  lat.  4V  29'  JN .,  long.  71^  19'  12"  bor.  During  the  revolution  8,000  British  and 
W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,568-;  in  1860,  about  10,-  Hessian  troops  were  quartered  on  the  town, 
500.  It  has  a  fine  harbor,  which  may  be  en-  and  its  commercial  interests  never  recovered 
tered  at  all  times  without  a  pilot,  and  is  safe,  from  the  injury  which  they  inflicted.  They 
commodious,  and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  destroyed  480  houses,  robbed  the  library,  then 
ships.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams  on  Ben-  the  finest  except  one  in  America,  burned  the 
.ton's  point  and  Fort  Wolcott  on  Goat  island,  shipping,  out  down  all  the  gr<#es  and  orchards 
Hie  town  is  built  on  a  declivity  facing  the  for  foel,  and  carried  off  the  town  records.  Be- 
hsrbor,  and  contains  a  state  house,  custom  fore  this  period  Newport  had  been  a  fiivorite 
house,  market  house,  the  Redwood  library  resort  of  men  of  science  and  letters,  and  was 
with  4,000  volumes,  the  masonic  hall,  armory  noted  for  the  opulence  and  refinement  of  ita 
hall,  and  numerous  elegant  private  residences,  inhabitants.  Bishop  (then  Dean)  Berkeley  re- 
Its  salubrious  climate,  refresning  ocean  breezesL  sided  here  2^  years,  and  built  a  house  which  is 
iadlities  for  sea  bathing,  and  duurming  natural  still  standing.  It  was  here  that  he  composed 
scenery  have  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the  his  celebrated  work,  the  ^*  IkCnute  Philosopher." 
most  popular  summer  resorts  in  the  United  Gonmiodore  O.  H.  Perry  was  bom  near  New- 
States,  and  the  visitors  during  the  fashionable  port,  and  is  buried  there,  with  a  monument  to 
season    are   numbered    by   thousands.     The  Lis  memory. 

whole  S.  portion  of  the  island  is  now  dotted  NEWPORT,  a  city  of  Oampbell  co.,  Xy.,  on 
over  with  villas,  and  there  are  several  large  the  Ohio  river.  Just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
hotels,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Licking,  and  opposite  Cincinnati,  70  m.  N.  N. 
Ocean  house  at  the  S.  end  of  Bellevue  street,  £.  from  Frankfort;  pop.  in  1860, 10,047.  It  is 
the  Atlantic  house  at  the  head  of  Pelham  built  on  an  elevated  plain  commanding  a  fine 
street,  the  Bellevue  house  in  Catharine  street,  view  of  Cincinnati,  with  which  it  communi- 
the  Fillmore,  and  the  Aquidneck.  The  pleas-  cates  by  a  steam  ferry;  and  a  splendid  suspen- 
anteat  part  of  the  town  is  that  which  has  been  sion  bridge  over  the  Licking  river  connects  it 
built  within  the  last  20  years  for  the  oonve-  with  Covington.  The  villages  of  Jamestown 
nience  of  summer  visitors,  and  which  is  con-  and  Brooklyn  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity,' 
standy  being  added  to  and  improved.  The  and  contain  many  elegant  residences  of  the 
old  town  is  interesting  for  its  quaint  and  pio-  wealthy  citizens.  There  are  several  rolling 
turesqne  appearance.  The  *^  old  stone  mill,''  mills,  iron  founderies,  an  academy,  a  IT.  S. 
whose  origin  and  purpose  were  once  a  theme  arsenal,  a  bank,  and  various  manufactories. 
^  much  learned  discussion;  Fort  Brown  and  NEWPORT.  L  A  municipal  and  parlia- 
its  sorrounding  rooks,  called  "thedumnlings;"  mentary  borough  and  market  town  of  Hon- 
Fort  Adams,  one  of  the  most  costly  ana  exten-  mouthf&ire,  England,  situated  on  the  right 
save  forlafications  in  the  Union ;  the  "  purga-  bank  of  the  river  Usk,  about  5  m.  from  its 
tary  rodcs^^  and  ^*  hanging  rocks^'  at  the  sec-  mouth,  and  20  m.  8.  W.  from  Monmouth ;  pop. 
ond  beach;  the  great  ^* spouting  cave,^'  and  in  1851, 19,842.  It  is  largely  engaged  in  ship 
*'  tiie  ^leu,"  are  the  principal  objects  of  inter-  building,  and  has  several  iron  founderies,  nail 
est.  The  beaches,  called  first,  second,  and  works,  and  manufactories  of  anchors,  chain 
third,  are  not  only  excellent  spots  for  bathing,  cables,  &c.  There  is  a  dock  capable  of  adndt- 
but  alflo  &vorite  promenades  at  low  tide.  The  ting  vessels  of  large  size.  The  number  of  ves- 
eommerce  of  Newport  is  now  very  limited,  and  sels  belonging  to  Uie  port  in  1856  was  92,  ton- 
its  manu&ctures  are  almost  confined  to  a  few  nage  16,280.  In  the  same  year  there  cleared 
eottoa  mills,  a  shot  tower,  and  lead  works,  fr^m  the  port  7,826  sailmg  vessels,  tomiage 
The  tonnage  of  the  district  on  June  80,  1859,  686,461,  and  274  steamers,  tonnage  20,087. 
was  8,210,  of  which  3,575  was  registered,  and  The  town  is  connected  with  Gloucester,  Car- 
4,635  enrolled  and  licensed.  The  exports  dif^  and  Pontypool  by  railway,  and  with  the- 
during  the  previous  year  were  $56,026,  and  last  of  these  places  by  the  Monmouthshire 
the  imports  179,497.    Number  of  vessels  clear-  oanaL     Of  the  castle  of  Newport,,  whicbis 
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snpposed  to  have  been  bcdlt  bj  the  earl  of  mannfaotures  are  linen,  cotton,  iron,  beer,  an4 
Glonoester,  a  son  of  Henry  L,  only  a  square  cordage ;  and  there  are  nnmeroas  mills,  distil- 
tower  and  a  part  of  the  great  hall  now  remain,  leries,  and  potteries.  Tlie  town  exports  lai^ge 
and  are  at  present  oocnnied  as  a  brewery.  The  quantities  of  provisions.  Its  principaJ  trade  is 
borough  unites  with  Monmouth  and  Usk  in  with  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  but  it  has  also 
sending  one  member  to  parliament.  In  1889  some  foreign  commerce.  The  river,  which  is 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  chartist  insurrection  for  here  crossed  by  6  bridges,  admits  vessels  of  600 
which  John  Frost  and  others  were  found  guilty  tons  to  the  town  and  of  1,000  tons  6  m.  below, 
of  high  treason,  and  transported  for  life.  II.  A  In  1856  the  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Hamp-  port  was  1 14,  tonnage  6,648.  The  entrances  for 
shire,  England,  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  on  the  that  year  (mostly  coastwise)  were  824  sailing 
left  bank  of  the  river  Medina,  which  is  naviga-  vessels,  tonnage  57,886,  and  254  steamers,  ton- 
ble  for  small  vessels,  18  m.  S.  S.  £.  fh>m  South-  nage  42,115 ;  the  clearances  were  287  sailing 
ampton ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,047.  Lace  and  i^ri-  vessels,  tonnage  19,474,  and  250  steamers,  ton- 
cultural  implements  are  manufactured.    The  nage  42,945. 

borough  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  KEli^PAPERS,  printed  sheets  published  at 

NEWPORT,  OnmsTOPHEB,  one  of  the  found-  stated  intervals,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  con- 

ers  of  the  colony  at  Jamestown,  Ya.    He  com-  veying  intelligence  on  current  events.    Kews- 

manded  the  8  vessels  which  carried  out  in  1606  papers  were  preceded  in  antiquity  by  the  Acta 

the  first  settlers  of  that  colony,  and  was  one  IHuma   of  the  Romans,  which  were  daily, 

of  the  council  for  governing  the  province  ap-  official,  written  reports  of  public  occurrences ; 

Jointed  by  the  l^ng.    After  visiting  with  Capt.  and  in  modem  Europe  by  periodical  publica- 

ohn  Smith  an^  others  the*  ^^  emperor  of  the  tions  in  manuscript,  for  which  tiie  stirring 

country,"  Powhatan,  he  returned  to  England  in  events  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  created  a 

June,  1607.    He  came  back  the  next  year  with  demand  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  coun- 

snpplies  and  120  emigrants,  chiefly  goldsmiths  tries.    Of  the  origin  of  newspapers  in  England, 

and  gentlemen,  ^^  packed  hither,"  says  Smith,  Alexander  Andrews  says,  in  nis  *^  History  of 

** by  their  friends  to  escape  ill  destinies."    As  British  Journalism"  (London,   1859):  "First 

their  object  was  gold,  "  tiiere  was  no  talk,  no  we  have  the  written  news  letter  Airnished  to 

hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  wash  gold,  refine  the  wealthy  aristocracy ;  then,  as  the  craving 

gold,  load  gold ;"  and  some  yellow  mica  hav-  for  information  spread,  the  ballad  of  news 

ing  been  discovered  near  the  present  site  of  sung  or  recited ;  then  the  news  pamphlet,  more 

Richmond,  Newport  filled  his  vessels  with  it  prosaically  arranged ;  then  the  periodical  sheet 

under  the  impression  that  it  was  gold,  and  car-  of  news ;  and  lastly  the  newspaper."   The  first 

ried  it  to  England.     He  subsequently  came  regular  series  of  weekly  new8])apers  hitherto 

back  to  Virginia  in  the  fleet  conveying  Lord  discovered  was  entitled  the  "  Weekly  Newes 

Delaware  and  the  new  charter  to  the  colony,  from  Italy,  Germanic,  &c."  (1622),  the  "Eng- 

but  was  wrecked  in  tiie  Bermudas,  where  they  lish  Mercuric  of  1588,"  long  regarded  as  Ae 

built  a  vessel  with  which  they  reached  their  first  printed  English  newspaper,  having  been 

destination.    Kewport^s  reputation  as  a  sailor  exposed  as  a  forgery  in  1889  and  again  in  1850 

had  been  acquirea  in  expeditions  against  the  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watts,  one  of  the  librarians  of 

Spaniards.  BySmithhe  is  described  as  ^*  empty, ,  the  British  museum.    Prominently  connected 

idle2timid,  and  ostentatious."  with  most  of  the  early  weekly  sheets,  which 

NEWPORT,  George,  an  English  naturalist  appeared  under  the  name  of  *^  Weekly  Newes," 

and  physiologist,  bom  in  Canterbury,  July  6,  ^^  Times  Newes,"  ^^  Newes,"  &c.,  was  Natiianiel 

1803,  died  in  London,  April  7,  1854.    He  ae-  Butter,  who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 

quired  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  a  knowledge  regular  newspaper  press.    The  first  attempt 

of  natural  history,  and  was  appointed  curator  of  at  parliamentary  reporting  was  made  in  1641 ; 

the  museum  of  natural  history  at  Canterbury,  the  first  advertisement  was  inserted  as  early  as 

He  subsequently  embraced  the  medical  pro-  1648,  and  the  first  paper  exclusively  devoted 

fession,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  practised  to  advertisements  and  shipping  intelligence  ap- 

it.    He  wrote  valuable  essays  on  physiology,  peared  in  1657.    The  news  ^iven  in  the  papers 

entomology,  and  botany,  which  were  chiefly  treated  chiefly  of  foreign  affairs.    Home  poll- 

published  in  the  **  Transactions"  of  the  royal,  tics  were  scarcely  discussed  till  after  the  abo- 

the  entomological,  and  the  Linnaean  societies,  lition  of  the  star  chamber  in  1641.    Various 

During  his  latter  years  he  enjoyed  a  pension  partisan  sheets  were  published  during  the  dvil 

of  £100  from  government.  war,  chiefly  under  the  name  of  ^*  Mercuries,*' 

NEWRT,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  river  and  counting  among  their  most  eminent  edi- 

port  of  Ireland,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  tors  Nedham,  Birkenhead,  Digby,  and  Heyiin, 

of  Down  and  Armagh,  on  the  Newry  water  the  last  regarded  as  the  ablest  of  them  all. 

and  canal  and  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  junction  Many  of  the  papers  were  notorious  for  their 

railway,  82  m.  8.  S.W.  from  Belfast,  and  68  m.  eccentricity  and  coarseness,  and  still  more  for 

N.  from  Dublin;  pop.  in  1851,  18,191.    There  their  bitterness.   After  the  restoration  thecen- 

are  2  churches  or  tne  established  relinon,  2  sorship  of  the  newspapers  became  more  strin- 

places  of  worship  for  Methodists,  8  for  FTesby-  gent.  A  semi-official  organ,  edited  by  Sir  Roger 

terians,  and  2  for  Roman  Catholics.    The  chief  ^Estrange,  who  was  the  licenser  of  the  press, 
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and  held  for  some  time  a  kind  of  monopoly  square,  who,  in  the  impresedon  of  Jan.  1, 1788, 
of  jonmalism,  was  supplanted  in  1665  by  the  added  to  the  ori^nal  name  of  his  jonrnal  that  of 
'^  Oxford  Grazette,^'  published  dnring  the  tern-  the  ^^  Times."  Its  circulation  at  the  beginning 
porary  removal  of  the  court  to  that  city  on  the  of  this  century  was  only  1,000  copies  a  day, 
outbreak  of  the  plague.  On  the  return  of  the  while  that  of  several  others  was  in  the  neigh- 
royal  family  to  the  metropolis  (1666)  it  ap-  borhoodof  4,000.  The  "Morning  Chronicle" 
peared  as  the  *^  London  Gazette,"  and,  as  the  and  ^^  Morning  Post"  enjoyed  during  that  period 
official  organ  of  the  government,  was  placed  great  literary  and  political  importance.  Oole- 
under  the  control  of  the  under  secretary  of  ridge,  Southey,'Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  Mack- 
state.  The  press  wasfor  along  time  subjected  intosh  (the  brother-in-law  of  the  editor,  Mr. 
to  many  persecutions,  and  the  licensing  act  Stuart,  afterward  editor  of  the  ^^Oourier"), 
was  not  abolished  until  after  the  accession  of  particularly  contributed  to  raise  the  *^  Morning 
William  and  Mary.  In  the  mean  time  the  first  Post"  to  eminence ;  but  the  weight  of  talent  still 
commercial  newspaper,  the  "  City  Mercury,"  rested  in  1812  with  the  ^^ Morning  Chronicle," 
was  published  in  1675 ;  the  first  literary  paper,  whose  editor,  Mr.  J.  Perry,  counted  Fox  and 
the  ^'Mercurius  Librarius,"  in  1680;  the  first  Sheridan  among  his  active  personal  friends, 
sporting  paper,  the  ^^  Jockey's  Intelligencer,"  and  many  youthful  aspirants  to  literary  fhme 
in  1688 ;  and  the  first  medical  paper  in  1686.  among  his  contributors.  In  1818  there  were 
From  that  year  to  1692,  26  new  journals  sprang  66  journals  circulating  in  London,  of  which  8 
into  existence,  including  the  first  bearing  the  were  published  every  morning,  7  every  even- 
title  of  a  reform  paper,  the  ^*  Mercurius  Biefor-  ing  (the  first  evening  paper  having  been  estab- 
matus ;"  the  first  publication  in  the  style  of  lished  as  early  as  1778),  7  every  otiier  evening, 
^*  Notes  and  Queries,"  the  ^^  Athenian  Mer-  16  every  Sunday  (the  first  Sunday  paper  had 
enry;"  the  first  ladies'  uaper,  the  *^  Ladies'  appeared  in  1788),  and  18  weekly  on  other 
Mercury ;"  the  first  agricultural  and  an  increas-  days.  The  '^  Courier"  was  then  considered 
ing  number  of  literary  journals.  Daily  news-  the  best  informed  daily  journal,  and  the  news- 
papers did  not  make  their  appearance  until  the  men  went  through  the  streets  blowing  their 
18th  century.  The  first  daily  morning  news-  horns  and  announcing  the  *^  great  news,"  '^glo- 
paper  was  the  "  Daily  Courant"  (1702),  con-  rious  news,"  "  got  a  shilling  for  the  2d  edi- 
sisting  of  but  one  page  of  two  columns,  and  tion  of  the  Courier."  The  ^*  Times"  was  in  the 
containing  5  paragraphs  translated  from  for-  mean  time  fighting  its  way  into  the  front  rank 
efgn  journals.  The  leading  London  weekly  of  journalism.  Its  remarkable  success  was  as- 
joumals  at  that  time  were  mostly  sold  for  a  cribed  to  a  firm  attitudetoward  the  government 
penny;  supplements  with  the  latest  news  com-  and  a  freedom  from  party  ties;  to  an  efficient 
manded  an  extra  price.  Home  affairs  were  then  system  in  securing  the  earliest  transmission  of 
little  discussed ;  foreign  news  supplied  the  sta-  news ;  to  a  constant  care  in  improving  the  me- 
ple  of  newspaper  information,  and  correspond-  chanical  resources  of  the  paper,  and  in  securing 
ents  were  employed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  best  avaUable  talent;  and  above  all  to  the 
Europe.  In  1726  appeared  the  first  number  of  application  of  steam  power  to  its  printing  press 
the  ^'  Craftsman,"  which  obtained  for  a  time  a  in  1814.  On  the  morning  of  Nov.  29,  1814, 
circulation  of  nearly  12,000  copies.  In  1780  the  readers  of  the  ^' Times"  were  informed 
no  fewer  than  200  half-sheets  per  month  were  that  ^^  the  journal  of  this  day  presents  to  the 
issued  in  London  alone,  beside  a  number  of  public  the  practical  result  of  the  greatest  im- 
daily  and  weekly  journals.  The  aggregate  provement  connected  with  printing  since  the 
nnmber  of  copies  .of  newspapers  sold  in  Eng-  discovery  of  the  art  itself."  The  restoration  of 
land  in  1757  was  about  7,000,000 ;  in  1760,  9,-  peace  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  news* 
000,000;  andin  1767  upward  of  10,000,000.  The  papers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1815 
"  North  Briton,"  edited  by  Wilkes,  who  played  amounted  to  254,  viz. :  55  in  London  (15  daily), 
a  part  so  conspicaoua  in  consolidating  the  lib-  122  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  26  in 
erty  of  the  press,  first  appeared  in  1762.  The  Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland;  and  Cobbett's 
** Englishman,'*  established  in  the  same  year,  weekly  "Political  Register,"  established  at 
attracted  attention  in  1766  on  account  of  sev-  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  sold  in 
eral  of  Burke's  contributions.  The  letters  of  1817  to  the  extent  of  60,000  copies  per  week. 
Junius  began  to  appear  in  1767  in  the  "  PubUc  The  cessation  of  the  war,  however,  favored 
Advertiser,"  and  contributed  powerftdly  to  a  revival  of  the  representation  of  literature 
raise  the  political  importance  of  the  daily  press,  and  art  in  the  press.  The  ^^  Examiner"  paid 
The  leading  daily  journals  of  London  in  the  lat-  even  more  attention  than  ever  to  literature, 
ter  part  of  the  18th  century  were  the  *^Mom-  and  a  series  of  essays,  written  by  Hazlitt  in 
ing  Chronicle"  (founded  in  1769),  the  '^  Mom-  ooujunction  with  Leigh  Hunt  for  that  journal, 
ing  Post"  (1772),  the  "  Morning  Herald "  (1781),  were  published  in  1817  under  the  title  of  the 
the  "Times"  (1785),  and  the  "Morning  Adver-  "Round  Table."  Mr.  Barnes,  whose  talent 
tiser"  (1794).  The  "Times,"  destined  subse-  was,  next  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Walter  (the 
quently  to  eclipse  all  the  other  English  jour-  son  of  the  original  founder),  one  of  the  chief 
nals,  originally  appeared  under  the  name  of  the  instruments  in  building  up  the  fortune  of  the 
"  Daily  Universal  Kerister."  It  was  printed  and  "Times,"  was  called  to  the  editorial  chair  of 
published  by  John  Walter  of  Printing  House  that  journal  at  about  the  same  time.    In  1822 
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Thomas  Moore  was  inTited  hj  Barnes  to  write  aboat  80  in  1845,  but  ovlj  8  of  tbem  (the 

leading  articles,  bnt  declined  the  proposal ;  and  **  Railway  Times,^'  ^^  Railway  Journal,"  and 

Sonthej  is  eJiao  said  to  have  declined  the  editor-  *^  Railway  Reoord^O  suryived  the  crisis  of  1846. 

ship  of  the  "  Times,"  with  a  salary  of  £2,000.  The  "  Daily  News"  was  established  in  1846, 

The  growth  of  English  journalism,  although  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Dickens,  who 

most  perceptible  in  the  "  Times,"  soon  per-  published  in  it  his  "  Sketches  from  Italy,"  but 

Taded  all  dasses  of  newspapers.    On  Jan.  29,  soon  yielded  his  place  to  Mr.  Charles  Went- 


the  *^  Times"  and  of  other  journals,  and  nearly  ond  only  to  that  of  the  ^*  Times,"  but  has  since 
18,000,000  copies  of  newspapers  passed  through  declined.  The  ordinary  daily  circulation  of 
the  post  office  in  1880.  in  1882  there  was  one  the  ^*  Times"  rose  from  28,000  in  1846  to  29,000 
newspaper  to  every  65,000  of  the  population,  in  1848,  and  to  86,000  in  1852 ;  and  the  num- 
against  one  to  90,000  in  1821,  and  one  to  110,000  ber  is  largely  increased,  and  sometimes  nearly 
in  1Y82.  The  editors  of  various  unstamped  doubled,  on  th^  occurrence  of  any  event  of 
newspapers  were  prosecuted  during  the  discus-  great  public  interest.  In  1854,  during  the  Cri- 
sion  on  the  reform  bill.  The  most  violent  of  mean  war,  the  average  daily  circulation  of  the 
them  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Poor  Man's  Guard-  "  Times"  was  51,648,  about  double  the  aggre- 
ian,"  who  called  William  lY.  and  his  ministers  gate  of  all  the  other  daily  morning  journals, 
"  William  Guelph  and  his  minions."  The  "  True  which  was  only  26,268.  'Die  number  of  news- 
Sun,"  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox,  subsequently  paper  stamps  issued  in  1854  in  the  United  King- 
M.  P.  for  Oldham,  now  counted  LjEunan  Blanch-  dom  was  about  120,000,000.  A  powerful  im- 
ard  and  Leigh  Hunt  among  its  writers,  and  pulse  was  given  to  the  press  in  1855  by  the 
Charles  Dickens  among  its  parliamentary  report-  total  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty  as  a  tax, 
ers.  Douglas  Jerrold's  and  Thackeray's  news-  making  it  optional  with  the  publishers  to  use 
paper  connections  also  date  from  this  period.  In  the  stamp  as  a  means  of  paying  postage  on 
1883  the  number  of  journals  published  in  the  such  copies  of  their  impressions  as  were  to  be 
United  Kingdom  was  about  400,  and  of  copies  sent  through  the  mails.  Ibe  following  were 
passing  through  the  post  offices  of  Great  Britain  the  most  widely  circulated  newspapers  in  the 
and  Ireland  nearly  42,000,000. — A  new  stimulus  United  Kingdom  at  that  period : 
was  jriven  to  newspaper  enterprise  in  1886  by  i«nrfo»da«y«tfp«r«.— Times,  I6,ooo,ooo;  Morning  Advw- 
the  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  from  4  pence  ^^^cST'     *  ^"^^^  ^^""^  ^^'^'  ^"""^  ^'"""^ 

to  a  penny,  causing  in  the  first  year  of  the  full  London  weekly  papen.—'Sew^  of  the  World,  6,870,000:  D- 

5 a! i»  Ai Z J. i ^c%  r\t\f\  t\i\e\  limtnitMl  T^n<fnn  Ko^a  R  AAA  AnA  •  T.IavHV  ITaaVIv  Waw*. 


WW  89f,  aild  a  year  afterward  «8   .  Fourteen  .'^^^,^^r^^J^^:^,Ji^l^ 

of  the  new  journals  were  established  m  London        mingham  Joarntl,  660,000 ;  Mancheeter  Examiner,  086,000 ; 

alone,  including  an  ultra-liberal  morning  news-       Stotfordahire  Adverttoer,  42^000jLecds  'nme*,  4M,ooo. 

paper  called  "The  Constitutional"  (m  place      Merlin,  110,000. 

of  the  old  "Public  Ledger"),  of  which  Laman  ^"^^JT^^-^^'^^ISI^a  ^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Blanchard  was  the  edi^r,  Mr.  Thornton  Hmit       ^^}  &?,S°SmWaii,^«i^:  HeSj^M^SS: 

the  sub-editor,  Douglas  Jerrold  the  dramatic       Aberdeen :  Jonmai,  soo,ooo. 

gitio,  and  Thaokenjy  the  Paria  oorreepondent  ''^^J^^Til^^-.^'^t^^^oA-^.Si 

But  it  was  soon  discontinued,  together  with        Jonnial,4S0,000.    Bellbst:  Northern  whig.  202,000 ;  BaUy 

many  of  the  others,  while  the  "  Public  Ledger"       Mercniy,  210,000.  Cork :  Conetitution,  80S,ooo. 

was  revived  as  a  price-current.     A  socialist  After  the  abolition  of  the  stamp  duty,  the  5- 

organ  was  published  by  Robert  Owen,  the  penny  papers,  including  recently  the  "  Times," 

"New  Moral  World,"  and  a  Chartist  organ  by  reduced  their  price  to  4rf.,  the  6-penny  weekly 

Feargus  O'Connor,  the  "Northern  Star."  The  papers  to  6d.,  and  the  8-penny  papers  (which 

"Economist,"  celebrated  for  its  collections  of  were  established  on  the  abolition  of  the  4-penily 

financial  and  commercial  statistics  and  disqui-  tax  in  1886)  to  2d, ;  while  a  great  number  of 

sitions,  was  established  in  1887  by  Mr.  John  penny  weekly  and  daily  papers  have  sprung  up 

Wilson  (died  in  1860),  whose  ability,  first  man-  in  the  United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  London, 

ifestedintheconductof  this  journal,  raised  him  The  principal  dauy  penny  papers  in  London, 

to  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury.    The  "H-  consisting  each  of  8  pages,  are  the  "  Standard,'* 

lustrated  London  News"  was  founded  in  1842  the  "  Daily  Telegraph,"  and  the  "Mpming  Star,** 

by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who  remained  its  prin-  the  two  last  issuing  evening  penny  papers  or  2d. 

cipal  proprietor  until  his  death,  ^e  perished  editions  under  the  name  of  "Evening Telegraph'' 

in  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  Michigan  in  and  "  Evening  Star."    Some  of  these  x)enn7 

1860.  The  stamps  on  newspapers  in  the  United  papers  have  an  immense  circrdation,  and  the 

Kingdom  increased  from  65,000,000  in  1848  to  "  Standard  "  has  asserted  that  on  one  occasion 

71,000,000  in  1S44    The  railway  mania  pro-  it  printed  100,000  copies.    The  sale  of  the  two 

duced  in  London  many  newspapers  devoted  to  editions  of  tiie  "  Star"  for  some  time  ranged, 

railway  matters,  their  number  amounting  to  between  12,000  and  18,000,  and  is  now. (1861) 
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about  80,000.  There  are  10  or  12  local  papers  or  £80.  Railway  parcels  of  news  oost  from 
in  variooa  parts  of  London  which  enjoj  a  con*  £5  to  £7  a  wedL  The  overLmd  nual  costs 
sider&ble  circulation,  as  the  *^Oity  rress,"  the  about  £4,000  a  year;  but  bj  sharing  among  4 
^*01erkenwell  'SewaJ*  the  ^*  Holbom  Times,"  papers  it  is  reduced  to  £20  a  week  each.  The 
&c  Beside  the  "Times,"  the  leading  full-  electric  telegraph  is  expensive;  but  though 
priced  daily  journals  are  the  "  Morning  Ad-  the  charges  are  high,  it  is  not  so  costly  to  the 
vertiser,"  ^*  Morning  Chronicle,"  ^^Momins  Her-  papers  as  in  America,  for  tiie  reason  that  it  is 
aid,"  ''Morning  Post,"  and  ''Public  Ledger,"  less  used.  The  expenses  of  the  printing  and 
eadi  consisting  of  8  pages  (price  4<2.),  and  the  publication  offices  also  make  a  serious  item. 
"Daily  News"  (price 8<2.).  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt,  The  aggregate  weekly  expenses  Mr.  Hunt  sets 
who  was  for  some  time  managing  editor  of  the  down  at  £520.  The  fdll-priced  evening  papers 
"  Daily  News,"  states  that  its  staff  consists  of  a  are  the  '^  Globe,"  the  "  Evening  Herald, "  and  the 
chief  editor,  at  18  guineas  a  week;  sub-editor,  "Sun"  (4<{.).  The  "Express"  and  "Eveninff 
12  guineas;  second  sub-editor,  10  guineas;  for-  Journal,"  branches  of  the  "Daily  News"  and 
eign  sub-editor,  8  guineas ;  writers,  about  4  "Morning  Herald,"  sell  for  2^. ;  and  next  come 
guineas  a  day,  £25 ;  16  parliamentary  report-  the  penny  evening  papers.  The  "  London  (Aft- 
ers, one  at  7  guineas,  and  the  others  at  5  gui-  £ette"  appears  twice,  and  the  "St.  James  Chron- 
neas  per  week,  £87  7<.  This  estimate  is  some-  icle,"  "Record,"  and  "  Evening  Mail "  thrice  a 
what  above  the  real  mark,  as  are  the  salaries  week.  Of  weekly  papers  there  are  in  London 
said  to  be  paid  to  foreign  correspondents.  Each  upward  of  140 ;  but  although  not  all  political, 
paper  of  any  standing  must  have  an  establish-  they  are  all  more  or  less  newspapers.  They  in- 
ment  at  Paris.  The  head  of  this,  who  bears  clude"Punch"and  the  most  celebrated  weekly 
the  title  of  correspondent,  is  paid  10  guineas  a  literary  organs,  as  the  "  AthensBum,"  "  Saturday 
week;  a  reporter,  8  guineas;  office  expenses  Keview,"  "Spectator,"  " Press," &c.;  and  many 
and  cost  of  Paris  papers,  6  guineas  a  week,  papers  devoted  to  special  branches  of  science 
The  agent  at  Boulogne,  who  transmits  the  des-  and  art  and  of  occupations  and  classes  of  socie- 
patchesj  has  1  ([uinea ;  and  the  expense  of  post-  ty,  as  the  "  Builder,^'  "  BelPs  Life  in  London" 
age  is  also  oonsiderable.  A  Madrid  correspond-  (sporting),  the  "Lancet,"  and  many  religious 
ent  is  also  required  at  4  guineas ;  one  at  Rome,  papers.  Among  the  weekly  papers  which  reach 
4  guineas ;  Naples  or  Turin,  8  guineas ;  Lisbon,  the  highest  circulation  are  the  "  Illustrated  Lon- 
8  guineas;  Berlin,  5  guineas;  beside  corres-  don  News,"  "News  of  the  World,"  and  "Dlua- 
pondents  at  many  other  places,  who  are  paid  ao-  trated  Times."  The  "  Weekly  Despatch"  oon- 
eording  to  the  importance  of  their  posts.  Then  tains  an  immense  quantity  of  reading  matter, 
there  must  be  a  correspondent  at  every  impor-  and  each  single  number  of  it  weighs  8}  oz.  It 
tant  seaport  in  the  kingdom,  whose  duty  is  to  has  suffered  from  the  competition  of  low-priced 
forward  any  news  arriving  there,  with  all  pos-  papers,  but  is  still  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
sible  promptness.  A  large  part  of  the  papers  owing  to  its  abundance  of  advertisements,  for 
is  occupied  by  reports  of  the  proceedings  in  which  it  clmrges  higher  prices  than  any  other 
the  courts,  and  the  corpsof  reporters  for  this  weekly  paper  excepting  the  "Illustrated  Lon- 
purpose  is  large  and  costly.  Public  meetings  don  News."  Most  of  the  cheap  weeklies  are 
also  have  to  be  reported,  either  by  members  of  ultra  liberal  in  politics.  Their  Joint  circulation 
theparliamentarycorps,or  by  reporters  specially  is  between  400,000  and  500,000  weekly.  The 
engaged.  A  scientific  man  is  employed  to  cor-  total  number  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
rect  the  reports  of  medical  evidence  and  judi-  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was  in  1860  upward 
cial  investigations,  where  chemistry,  botany,  or  of  800  (in  round  numbers,  600  in  England,  100 
physiology  is  involved.  The  city  editor  has  7  in  Scotland,  and  100  in  Ireland),  and  about 
guineas  a  week  for  his  daily  money  article;  2  70,000,000  copies  pass  through  the  post  office 
market  reporters  have  each  1  guinea,  and  7  annually,  irrespective  of  a  great  number  sent 
other  markets  are  reported  at  a  less  rate.  The  in  parcels  by  railway  and  circulated  privately, 
salaries  paid  for  theieitrical,  musical,  and  other  "  The  Times"  continues*  in  the  miost  of  so 
articles  on  art,  are  comparatively  small,  and  many  political  and  social  changes,  at  the  head 
vary  considerably.  There  must  also  be  sub-  of  this  vast  organization  of  English  journalism, 
scriptions  to  a  variety  of  special  publications,  Beside  being  the  leading  organ  of  public  opinion 
and  a  great  number  of  foreign,  colonial,  and  in  England,  it  is  the  chief  medium  of  advertise- 
provincial  papers  must  be  had,  either  by  ex-  ments.  The  daily  issue  of  the  '^  Times"  is  esti- 
change  or  subscription,  amounting  say  to  150  mated  in  1861  at  between  50,000  and  60,000. 
a  day,  which  are  read  and  their  news  made  up  — Fbenoh  Newspapebs  date  their  origin  from 
by  the  sub-editors.  The  paper  jnust  also  have  the  publication  of  the  Mercure  Franpou  (1605- 
fnends  who  will  bring  intelli^jlnce  from  the  1645),  a  kind  of  historical  compilation.  Their 
various  government  offices.  Tlire  news  at  the  more  iramadiate  prototype,  however,  was  the 
clubs,  especially  the  Reform  and  the  Oarlton,  Gazette  issued  by  Th^ophraste  Renaudot  in 
must  be  had,  and  paid  for.  The  expense  of  1631,  and  continued  under  the  name  of  OoMctte 
sending  reporters  and  correspondents  to  dbtant  dea  reeueiU  and  Oautte  d$  France  till  about 
meetings  and  inquests,  and  of  getting  their  1789,  appearing  generally  once,  and  for  some 
despatdies,  is  also  heavy ;  sometimes  a  special  time  twice  a  week ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  its 
railway  engine  being  employed,  at  a  cost  of  £25  existence,  when  beside  political  news  it  con- 
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tamed  advertifleinents  and  financial  accounts,  it  teur,  Oaeette  de  Frcmce^  Journal  ds  Parti,  Jimr^ 
appeared  dailj.  A  poetical  newspaper,  which  nal  des  debaU  (nnder  the  temporarj  name  of 
chiefly  treated  of  local  gossip  and  scandal,  Journal  de  Vetnpire\  and  Petites  affic^ies.  The 
was  published  by  Loret  for  about  15  years  condition  of  the  press  did  not  mudi  improve 
during  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  after  the  restoration.  The  censon^ip  was  re- 
having  been  first  called  into  life  by  the  desire  placed  in  1825  by  securities  to  be  fnmi^ed  by 
of  MUe.  de  Longueville,  afterward  duchess  of  each  proprietor  of  a  Parisian  journal  to  the  ez- 
Kemours,  to  Iulow  what  was  going  on  in  tent  of  200,000  francs,  and  somewhat  less  in 
Paris.  The  Mereure  galant  (1672),  a  species  the  provinces.  The  increase  of  the  stamp  duty 
of  literary  journal,  was  succeeded  by  the  Nbu^  from  5  to  10  centimes  caused  the  price  of  the 
veau  Mereure  and  Mereure  de  France,  which  last  leading  journals  to  be  raised  from  72  to  80  francs 
prolonged  its  existence  until  1815.  In  1758  a  year.  The  Journal  des  dibats  was  originaDy 
Mme.  de  Pompadour  induced  Marmontel,  after  founded  in  1789  by  Barr^re  and  Louvet,  passed 
the  death  of  the  previous  editor,  his  friend  in  1800  into  the  hands  of  Louis  Francois  Ber- 
BoiBsy,  to  conduct  the  Mereure,  and  D'Alem-  tin  the  elder,  and  has  since  remained  the  prop- 
bert  and  other  eminent  men  are  believed  to  erty  of  the  Bertin  family.  It  was  from  the  be- 
have written  for  it.  The  Journal  Stranger,  ginning  conspicuous  for  the  support  of  law  and 
edited  by  the  abb^Amaud  and  Fr^rois,  and  hav-  order  and  of  existing  autiiorities.  After  the 
ing  among  its  contributors  Bousseau,  Grinun,  restoration,  however,  it  advocated  a  moderate 
and  Provost,  existed  till  1768,  when  Amaud  liberalism  in  politics.  Geofiroy  became  early 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oazette  de  attached  to  its  literary  department,  and  the 
France  at  a  salary  of  5,000  francs  a  year,  his  /dut726<<m«(adepartment  of  journalism  peculiar 
coadjutor  Suard  receiving  the  same  amount,  to  the  continent  of  Europe)  of  the  JDibat*  have 
The  Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  govern-  maintained  to  this  day  their  celebrity.  The  sci- 
ment,  was  founded  in  1760,  and  treated  of  entific  and  learned  department  of  the  JDebaU 
moral  and  political  subjects;  whUe  some  of  its  has  also  eigoyed  since  1818  Si  high  reputation, 
contemporaries,  especially  tiie  notorious  Nou-  One  of  its  early  contributors  was  Boyer-Col- 
veUes  d  la  main,  contained,  beside  political  lard.  In  literature  the  DehaU  was  the  first  to 
news,  a  budget  of  scandalous  intelligence,  hail  the  advent  of  the  romantic  schooL  Among 
From  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century  to  the  the  other  prominent  journals  during  the  latter 
middle  of  the  18th,  many  weekly  and  monthly  part  of  the  restoration  was  the  Olobe,  which 
journals  were  published  in  Paris,  chiefly  of  a  counted  among  its  contributors  Guizot,  Cousin, 
literary  and  scientific  character,  with  which  Joufiroy,  and  the  duke  de  Broglie,  and  after- 
the  most  eminent  men  of  France  were  con-  ward  B^musat,  St.  Marc  Girardin,  Camot,  and 


itself  till  1825.    The  first  political  editor  who  after  which  the  Globe  continued  to  appear  for 

attracted  general  attention  was  Linguet,  who  a  few  years  as  an  organ  of  St.  Simonism.    The 

was  connected  from  1774  till  1788  with  the  Constitutionnd,  established  in  the  early  period 

Journal  de  politique  et  de  litterature,  better  of  the  restoration,  was  constant  in  its  oppontion 

known  under  the  title  of  Journal  de  Bruxelles,  to  the  elder  Bourbons,  and  reflected  in  a  great 

although  it  was  issued  in  Paris.    Another  fa-  measure  the  views  of  aspiring  and  influential 

mous  French  newspaper  of  that  period  was  politicians  of  the  higher  middle  class  and  of  the 

the  Courrier  de  V Europe^  published  in  London  military  and  civil  aristocracy  created  by  Na- 

(1 776-^89)  twice  a  week  for  %d.  a  number,  and  poleon.    Thiers  and  Mignet  wrote  largely  for 

on  the  staff  of  which  were  Morande,  Brissot  this  journal  until  toward  the  end  of  the  restora- 

de  Warville,  and  the   count  de   Montlosier.  tion,  when  they  found  a  more  energetic  outlet 

The  revolution  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  for  their  liberal  opinions  in  the  NatUmal;  and 

French  journalism,  and  Mirabeau^s   Courrier  shortly  after  the  July  revolution  the  Conetitu- 

de  Provence  (1789)  became  the  precursor  of  ti(m7i«nost  its  political  influence.  The  National 

thousands  of  different  newspapers.    "  In  the  gained  importance  about  1828  through  the  in- 

space  of  a  few  months,"  says  Louis  Blanc,  fluence  of  Louis  Philippe,  Talleyrand,  Laffitte, 

^^  France  was  inundated  with  printed  sheets  of  and  other  opponents  of  the  elder  branch  of  Uie 

every  tone  and  description — weekly,  month-  Bourbons ;  and  its  first  editorial  staff  comprised 

ly,  quarterly ;  royalist,  radical,  moderate,  and  Thiers,  Mignet,   and  Carrel.     It  contributed 

frantic ;  distilling  poison  and  emitting  abuse,  powerfully  to  ti^e  overthrow  of  the  government 

disseminating  error,  encouraging  calumny,  pro-  of  Charles  X.,  soon  after  which  it  became, 

claiming  facts,  echoing  every  expression   of  under  the  sole  editorship  of  Carrel,  eoually 

passionate  anger,  irradiating  every  awakening  opposed  to  thot  of  his  successor.    Carrel  was 

idea.'^    This  saturnalia  of  revolutionary  jour-  succeeded  in  the  editorial  chair  by  Btotide,  and 

nalism  found  its  climax  in  Marat^s  Ami  du  peu-  the  latter  by  Armand  Marrast ;  and  the  National 

pie,  and  ended  with  the  18th  Brumaire,  after  took asprominent  a  part  in  the  overthrow  of 

which  all  journals  excepting  18  were  suppress-  Louis  Philippe  as  it  had  in  that  of  Charles  X. 

ed  by  the  first  consul,  and  under  the  empire  The  foundation  in  1885  of  the  Preeae,  by  £^ile 

only  5  were  permitted  to  appear,  viz. :  the  Monp-  de  Girardin,  at  40  francs  a  year,  half  the  price 
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of  the  leadiiig  Journals,  called  the  cheap  press  and  liable  to  a  stamp  duty  of  6  oentunes^ 

into  existence.  Apoweifnl  means  of  the  sacoess  is  estimated  in  1861  at  about  40,  and  the  non- 

of  the  Pre9&e  and  of  the  SUelSy  which  also  re-  political  publications  at  nearly  600.    The  fol- 

daced  its  price  to  40  francs,  was  the  nublica-  lowing  are  the  principal  political  daily  journals 

tion  of  novels  in  Him/euilletOM^  for  which  the  of  Paris,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order :  Cha^ 

serrioesofEngtoe  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  ritari   (humorous),    ContUtutiouMl^   Debat$^ 

other  celebrated  writers  were  enlisted  at  ex-  OautU  de  France,  Meuager^  Monde  (ultramon- 

travagant  prices.    The  fortunes  of  the  Comtir  tane,  successor  of  the  Unweriy  suppressed  in 

HtionoMl  were  also  revived  under  the  editor*  1860),  Moniteur  unitenel  (offidal  government 

shipof  Dr.  V6ron,b7  the  reduction  of  its  price,  organ),  Patrie,  Pay«,  Frme,  Sikle^  Opinion 

ana  bj  the  publication  in  its  /euilletone  of  Le  nationale,  and  Union  (uniting  the  former  Jour- 

Jul/  erranty  for  which  he  paid  Eugdne  Sue  nals,  France  quotidiervnCy  and  ilcho  Franfaii), 

100,000  francs.    M.  de  Ste.  Beuve  was  for  a  "  Galignani's  Messenger,*'  publidied  daily  in 

long  time  its  literary  critic.    Under  the  direc-  English,  and  giving  copious  extracts  from  the 

tion  of  Y^ron,  the  Conetitutionnel  increased  Journals  of  London  as  well  as  of  Paris,  was  es- 

its  circulation  to  upward  of  20,000 ;  and  the  tablished  in  1815.    The  Journals  devoted  to 

Sneral  influence  of  the  cheap  press,  and  its  dress  and  fashion  number  about  50.  those  to 
ndmaidthey^J220t(»7i,  increased  the  aggregate  medicid  science  and  treatment  nearly  80,  and 
<^  subscribers  from  70,000  in  1885,  when  the  those  to  industry  upward  of  100.  Almost  all 
number  of  the  principsl  daily  Journals  in  Paris  branches  of  industry  and  trade  have  their  spe- 
was  20,  to  180,000  in  1845,  when  there  were  cial  organs,  as  La  lumUre^  devoted  to  photo- 
26.  The  Si^le  became  the  favorite  paper  of  graphy ;  LHnnotateur^  relating  to  c^oe  and 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  reached  in  1846  boot  making ;  LemoniteurdeVepicerie,  grocer- 
a  circulation  of  upward  of  40,000.  Within  8  ies;  Zs  garde^meyhU,  fdmiture;  while  a  large 
months  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  about  400  number  of  Journals  are  exclusively  devoted  to 
new  ionmals  sprang  into  existence,  many  of  advertisements.  Figaro  is  a  satirical  semi- 
which  were  of  an  ultra  socialistic  or  democratic  weekly  paper.  Theprincipal  illustrated  news- 
character.  The  principal  organ  of  the  moder-  papers  are  ^  the  luuetration^  Le  monde  iU 
ate  republicans  was  still  the  National,  and  of  lustri^  Vunivere  illnsM,  and  Le  jourruil  pour 
the  more  radical  party  the  R^orme,  founded  by  toue,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  whicn  is 
Cavaignac  and  edited  by  Flocon.  After  the  about  150,000.  The  total  number  of  daily 
bloody  days  of  June,  1848,  the  newspapers  and  periodical  Journals  published  in  France 
were  again  placed  under  the  necessity  of  de-  in  1861  is  about  1,400,  nearly  1,100  being  de> 
positing  security  and  paying  stamp  duty,  and  voted  to  art,  science,  literature,  industry,  com- 
many  joomals  of  considerable  circulation  were  merce,  and  agriculture,  and  the  renuunder 
tiiereby  obliged  to  stop.  The  estimated  daily  to  political  subjects  and  public  economy;  the 
circulation  of  newspapers  in  Paris  in  1850  was.  former  are  exempt  from  giving  bonds  and  from 
of  republican  organs,  129,000 ;  Orleanist  and  the  stamp  duties,  while  the  latter  must  furnish 
legitimist,  88,000 ;  Napoleonist,  65,000 ;  total,  securities  to  the  government  to  the  extent  of 
277,000.  The  coup  d^itat  of  Dec.  2,  1851,  ter-  50,000  francs  for  all  Journals  which  appear 
minated  the  existence  of  the  celebrated  No-  oftener  than  twice  a  week,  and  of  80,000  francs 
tiomUy  as  well  as  of  many  other  liberal  organs,  for  all  periodical  publications  issued  twice  a 
Among  the  principal  journals  which  have  since  week  or  at  longer  intervals.  This  is  the  gen* 
been  published  in  Paris,  the  following  10  com-  era!  regulation  in  the  departments  of  the  Seine, 
manded  in  1855  an  aggregate,  circulation  of  Seine-et-Oise,  Seine-et-Mame,  and  Rhone,  so 
161,000:  the  Freese,  41,000;  Siiele,  86,000;  as  to  include  the  press  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  The 
OonUUutionnel,  26,000 ;  Payt,  16,000 ;  Patrie,  stamp  duty  is  6  centimes  for  each  paper  in  the 
15,000  ;  Journal  dee  dibate,  9,0CK) ;  Uhitere,  departments  of  Seine  and  Seine-et-CMse  (Paris 
6,000 ;  AuembUe  nationale,  5,000 ;  Union,  4,000 ;  and  Versailles),  and  8  centimes  in  the  other  de- 
and  Gazette  de  France,  8,000.  The  Ooneiitu-  partments.  Foreign  newspapers  are  subjected 
tionnely  which  was  believed  to  have  favored  to  the  same  regulations.  The  journals  publish- 
the  coup  cTetat  under  tiie  inspiration  of  Achille  ed  in  the  seaports  of  France  are  better  known 
Fould,  has  passed  as  well  as  the  Pay$  into  the  abroad  than  the  other  provincial  papers,  and 
hands  of  the  bankers  Mirds  since  1852.  The  contain  much  shipping  and  commercial  infor- 
Pretse,  with  which  since  1857  M.  de  Girardin  mation.  This  is  narticularly  the  case  with  the 
has  had  no  connection,  still  shares  with  the  Shnaphore  de  Mareeille,  which  circulates  ex- 
8Ude  the  leading  position  among  the  Parisian  tensively  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Levantine 
journals  as  &r  as  the  number  of  subscribers  is  ports,  and  the  Journal  du  EAcre,  which  is  well 
concerned.  The  Journal  dee  dSbate  still  contin-  known  in  adjoining  countries.  The  joumala 
ues  to  be  the  most  intellectual  and  dimified  published  at  Lyons  possess  more  political  im- 
exponent  of  French  journalism.  Nearly  one  portance  than  any  of  the  other  provincial 
half  of  the  total  number  of  periodical  publi-  French  journals,  during  periods  when  the  press 
cations  in  France  are  issued  m  the  metropo-  is  f^,  and  when  political  excitement  runs 
lis.  The  number  of  Parisian  journals  which  high ;  this  is  owing  to  tiie  prominent  part 
treat  of  politics  and  public  economy,  and  are  which  Lyons  has  always  taken  m  revolutionary 
consequently  under  bonds  to  the  government  eras,  and  to  its  importance  as  the  principal  man- 
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nfactoring  city  of  France.  There  are  however  circnlatioii  (7,000  dafly).  Satirical  and  humor- 
well  condacted  jonmala  in  Bordeaux,  Toulouse,  ons  papers  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Grenohle,  Ayignon,  Montpellier,  Nantes,  Or-  history  of  Spanish  jonmalism,  and  many  of  the 
leans,  Bonen,  lille,  Metz,  Strasbourg,  and  in  ablestwritersareengagedin  the  conduct  of  Ht- 
all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  France. —  erary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  religious  joumala, 
Italian  newspapers  are  traced  to  the  early  gat-  the  subscription  list  of  one  of  the  latter  {El  Ca* 
eettoB  of  Venice  of  the  16th  century,  many  vol-  toliec)  having  comprised  at  times  about  li,000. 
umes  of  which  in  manuscript  are  preserved  in  The  number  of  daily  journals  pubMied  at  the 
the  Magliabecchian  library,  while  one  printed  beginning  of  1861  in  Madrid  was  about  80,  the 
copy  dated  1670  is  in  the  British  museum.  In  most  important  of  which  are  the  Clamor  publico 
modem  times  the  principal  newspapers  con-  and  Espafla, — Portuguese  newspapers  are  con- 
sisted at  first  only  of  those  serving  as  official  fined  to  the  organ  of  government,  me  Diario  do 
organs  of  the  respective  authorities,  as  the  i>}-  aovemoy  and  some  half  dozen  other  joumaJs  pub- 
ario  di  Roma  and  Oaaetta  di  Napoli.  The  lished  in  Lisbon,  and  to  a  corresponding  num- 
Voce  della  eerita^  published  in  Modena  (1831),  her  in  Oporto  and  other  cities. — German  news- 
was  conspicuous  for  its  advocacy  of  ultra  con-  papers  were  preceded  by  periodical  publications 
SMvative  principles ;  and  the  Antologia,  pub-  of  news,  a  specimen  of  the  oldest  of  which, 
lished  about  the  same  period  in  Florence,  was  dated  in  1496,  is  preserved  in  the  university 

XEilly  conspicuous  for  its  support  of  ultra  library  of  Leipsic.  The  first  regular  series  of 
ral  tendencies,  and  counted  among  its  con-  weekly  journals  appeared  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
tributors  Mazzini  and  other  young  patriots.  Main,  the  I^anJrfurter  OberpoBtamt^-Zeitunff^ 
The  total  number  of  Italian  newspapers  in  1886  which  is  still  in  existence  as  a  daily  newspaper, 
amounted  to  171,  and  in  1846  to  206.  After  having  been  established  there  in  1616  under 
the  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  in  1847,  Italy  the  auspices  of  the  postmaster,  after  the  model 
produced  an  enormous  crop  of  new  journals,  of  a  journal  which  had  been  founds  in  1616  by 
chiefly  of  a  revolutionary  character,  which  were  the  bookseller  Emmel.  This  was  followed  by 
discontinued  after  the  reaction  in  1849 ;  and  newspapers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Ger- 
with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  Italian  press  many.  Among  the  most  widely  circulated  jour- 
was  again  put  under  restraint  until  1869^^60,  nals  of  the  18th  centary  was  BerBdmhurffioehe 
when  a  new  career  opened  for  Italian  journal-  Corrupondent,  founded  in  1714;  and  at  the 
ism.  Sardinian  newspapers  have  been  free  close  of  the  century  appeared  the  Augsburg  ^K- 
since  1848.  Among  the  principal  daily  jour-  gemeine  Zeituttg^  which  has  since  become  the 
nals  of  Turin  are  the  Oanetta  Piemontete^  the  leading  journal  of  Germany.  Among  the  emi- 
official  organ  of  the  government;  the  Opinione^  nent  men  connected  with  the  editing  of  news- 
which  supports  the  admimstration ;  the  JHriU  papers  at  the  beginning  of  the  19tn  century 
tOj  the  exponent  of  the  most  advanced  and  lib-  were  Eotzebue  {RmsiicJi-IkuUcheB  VolMlaU), 
eral  party  of  Sardinia,  edited  by  Valeric ;  the  Niebuhr  (Der  PreumiMche  Correspondent^  and 
Uhione^  independent  of  party,  but  national  in  Gdrres  (Der  Rheinuche  Merhur),  The  French 
sentiment ;  and  the  Oazzetta  del  popolo  (with  revolution  of  1880  called  into  existence  several 
7,000  subscribers),  the  smallest  and  cheapest  of  radical  journals,  as  Siebenpfeiffer^s  WeitbotOy 
all  the  newspapers,  and  the  most  influential  with  Wirth^s  DeuUehe  Tribwie^  and  Der  Hremnnige 
the  people.  Among  other  daily  journals  are  the  by  Botteck  and  Welcker;  but  most  of  them 
Independents,  EeperOy  Staffetta,  and  the  Fiechi"  were  suppressed  in  1888.  Among  the  ablest 
€tto,  which  last  is  a  kind  of  ^*  Punch."  The  journals  published  between  that  period  and  the 
principal  journals  of  Genoa  are  the  Oauetta  revolution  of  1848  was  the  Rheinieche  Zeitung^ 
di  Oenova,  the  official  organ;  the  Corrieremer^  established  at  Cologne  in  1841,  where  it  con- 
eantilsy  the  representative  of  the  government  tinned  until  1860.  The  number  of  newspapers 
party ;  and  the  Italia  del  popolo,  the  organ  of  published  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revo- 
the  republican  party.  There  are  also  news-  lution  (1848-^9)  has  not  since  materially  dimin- 
papers  in  most  of  the  other  Sardinian  cities  ished,  and  is  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  1861 
and  small  towns. — Spanish  newspapers  were  at  about  1,400.    The  following  are  tiie  prin- 

S receded  by  periodical  publications  of  extraor-  cipal  newspapers  of  the  diief  cities  of  Germany : 

inary  news,  which  were  often  printed  or  re-  in  Augsburg,  the  above  mentioned  Allgemeine 

cited  in  verse,  and  offered  for  sale  chiefly  by  Zeitung ;   in   Berlin,  the    Vomtehe   ZeUung 

blind  persons ;  hence  they  were  cidled  romanr-  (circulation  about  16,000),  the  favorite  paper 

ees  de  ciegoe.    The  first  regular  newspaper  was  of  the  middle  classes ;  the  Spefiersehe  Zeilung 

the  court  journal,  Diario  de  Madrid,  established  (about  6,000),  established  originally  by  order 

about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.    The  of  Frederic  11.,   generally  conservative  and 

press  soon  rose  to  a  certain  degree  of  import-  semi-reactionary ;  the  Keue  Preumieche  Zeitvag 

ance,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  dur-  (about  7,000),  the  organ  of  the  hig^  tory  or 

ing  the  war  of  independence,  and  especially  feudal   party ;  the    Volkneitung    (24,000),  a 

after  the  establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  small  daily  democratic  sheet  of  great  influence 

press  in  1884,  when  nearly  20  political  journals  as  an  organ  of  the  working  classes ;  the  Nc^ 

sprang  into  existence  in  Madrid  alone,  more  than  tionalzeitung  (about  7,600),  democratic,  one  of 

40  being  published  there  in  1844,  the  Heraldo  the  best  German  papers,  and  having  next  to 

(inoderadiaito  organ)  commanding  the  lai^est  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung  the  best  for- 
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eign  correspondence ;  in  Oologne,  the  E^lniaehe  zette.^    In  the  Baltic  provinces,  the  cities  in 

Zntung    (22,000),  moderately   liberal,  edited  which  are  peopled  chiefly  by  persons  of  Ger^ 

with  great  ability,  and  strongly  anti- Austrian ;  man  descent,  there  are  a  few  daily  journals 

in  Bremen,  the  Weser-Zfiitung,  democratic,  and  published  in  German,  particularly  in  Riga.    The 

conducted  with  much  spirit  and  ability;    in  journals  of  Finland  are  published  in  Swe- 

Leipsic,  the  DeuUehe  allgefneine  Zeitung^  pub-  dish,  and  those  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  in 

lished  by  Brockhaus,  edited  with  great  talent^  Polish.    The  principal  of  the  latter  are  the 

and  possessing  excellent  foreign  correspond-  "Warsaw   Courier,"    "Daily   Gazette,"   and 

ence ;  in  Hamburg,  the BonenhaUe,  HdmSurger  "Morning  Ghusette,"  all  published  in  Warsaw. 

Ifachriaktejt,  and  Oorrupwident^  all  very  old  In  Xasan  a  journal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and 

and  solid  papers,  chiefly  commercial,  and  in  the  in  Astrakhan  one  in  Kalmuck.    Odessa,  on  ac- 

main  liberal,  although  not  accustomed  to  €/x-  count  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pop- 

press  decided  opinions;   in  Frankfort-on-the  nlation  and  of  her  commercial  relations,  has 

Main,  l^e  Frankfwter  Journal  and  the  Ober^  daily  journals  in  French  and  Italian,  and  the 

PtntamU-Zoitungy  journals  of  little  ability,  but  "  Odessa  Messenger"  eigoys  some  reputation. 

oftffli  containing  semi-official  information  of  im-  Since  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  policy  by 

portance;  in  Vienna,  the  Wiener  Zeitung^  the  Alexander  II.  new  daily  journals  have  sprung 

offidal  organ  of  the  government;  the  Oestrei-  into  existence  in  Bt.  Petersburg  and  Moscow 

ihiiehe  Zeitunffj  Donau-Zeitung^  Wanderer,  0$t-  and  other  parts  of  the  empire.    Of  Polish  jour- 

deuteehe  jPaet^  and  Prene^  generally  containing  nals  published  in  non-Kussian  provinces,  the 

excellent  intelligence  from  the  East,  but  in  other  Cracow  "  Time"  ( Oza^  is  the  most  important ; 

respects  of  little  importance ;  in  Stettin,  the  other  principal  places  of  publication  are  Posen 

O^iMe-Zeitning,  an  organ  of  free  trade ;  and  and  Lemberg.    A  Hebrew  newspaper  appears 

in  Hanover,  the  ZeiJtm^  f&r  NarddeuUehland.  at  Lyck  in  East  Prussia,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 

— ^Russian  newspapers  are  indebted  for  their  of  the  Jewish  population  of  the  neighboring 

origin  to  Peter  tiie  Great,  who  took  a  personal  Polish  and  Lithuanian  provinces,  under  the 

part  in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Russian  title  of  Hdmmagid  ("  The  Reporter"). — ^The 

journal,  published  at  Moscow  in  1708.    Jour-  first  regular  series  of  Hungarian  newroapers 

nals  appearing  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  de-  was  published  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  first  in 

voted  to  general  and  special  news,  are  published  the  vernacular  tongue  appeared  in  1781  in  Pres- 

ia  (Umost  every  chief  city  of  the  different  Rus-  burg.    The  principal  Hungarian  journals  short- 

sian  provinces;   but  the  two  principal  seats  ly  before  the  revolution  of  1848-^9  were  the 

of  Russian  journalism  are  St.  Petersburg  and  Jelenhar  ('^Freaent  Age"),   ViUg  ("Light^^, 

Moscow.    The  daily  journals  of  St.  Petersburg  Budapesti  hirad6  ("Buda-Pesth  Intelligencer," 

may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  edited  by  Count  Emil  Dessewffy),  Pesti  hirlap 

exprees  on  many  occanons  the  opinions  of  the  ("  Pesth  Journal,"  edited  by  Kossuth),  and  the 

government,  and  those  which  are  independent.  J^eather  Zeitung,  in  German.    Among  the  most 

There  is  no  journal  in  Russia,  however,  which  celebrated  journals  which  sprang  up  during  the 

corresponds  exactly  to  the  French  Mordteur,  revolution  were  the  Kdzldny  ("Organ"),  the 

The  *•''  Gazette  of  ti^  Senate"  is  official  in  re-  revolutionary  Meniteur,  and  Koesuth  hirlap- 

gard  to  the  publication  of  laws,  ukases,  and  ja   ('^Kossuth's  Journal"),  edited  by  Beijza. 

other  r^olations  of  a  strictly  administrative  Among  the  principal  newspapers  which  have 

character.      The  Journal  de  8t.  P^terdnmrg^  appeared  in  Hungary  since  the  revolution  are 

published  in  French,  was  under  former  reigns,  the  Buda^ti  napU  (^^  Buda-Pesth  Diary"), 

and  is  still  generally  considered,  an  organ  of  Vasdmapt  uJ8dg  (**  Sunday  News"),  edited  by 

the  department  of  foreign  affisdrs.     Another  Pakh,  and  the  Pestker  Lloyd,  in  Gkrman.   The 

daily  journal  of  the  same  name  is  now  published  movements  of  1860  gave  rise  to  a  large  number 

in  Russian,  and  a  third  in  German.    During  of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character.    The 

the  rdgn  of  Nicholas  the  ^'Northern Bee"  had  press  of  Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and 

a  oonsiderable  influence  as  the  organ  of  the  neighboring  countries,  having  relapsed  after  its 

then  all-powerful  secret  police,  by  which  it  temporary  acti^ty  during  the  revolutionary 

was  subsidized ;  but  since  the  accession  of  the  excitement  of  1848-^9  into  insignificance,  also 

present  emperor,  it  has  been  on  the  wane,  assumed  a  new  importance  at  the  close  of  1860. 

The  Invalide  Rune,  connected  to  some  extent  — ^The  first  Turkish  newspaper  appeared  in 

with  the  establishment  for  invalid  soldiers,  has.  French  in  1795,  but  the  actual  founder  of  jour- 

a  semi-official  Character,  particularly  in  mill-  nalism  in  Turkey  was  Alexandre  Blaoque,  who 

tary  information  and  statistics.    The  ^^  Police  established  at  Smyrna  in  1825  the  Spectateur 

Gi^tte"  of  St.  Petersburg  relates  chiefiy  to  ^Orient,  which,  under  its  subsequent  title  of 

police  regulations.     Among  the  other  daily  Courrier  de  Smyme,  exerted  considerable  in- 

joumalfl  are  the  *^  Son  of  the  Fatherland,"  the  fluence  during  tiie  Greek  revolution.    The  of- 

'^St.  Petersburg  News,"  and  the  *'St.  Peters-  ficial  journal  of  the  government  has  appeared 

burg  Conuaercial  News,"  which  last  is  pub-  in  French  since  1881  under  the  title  of  Moni- 

liahed  both   in  Russian  and   German.     The  teur  Ottoman,  and  in  Turkish  since  1882  under 

prominent  diuly  journals  of  Moscow  are :  the  that  of  Taquimi  tagdi.    The  leading  Constan- 

*' Russian  Messenger,"  the  "Moscow  News,"  tinople  journals  in  1861  are  the  Journal  de 

the  "Moscow  Gazette,"  and  the  "  Police  Ga-  Comtantinople  in  French,  and  the  Djeridei  Ka- 
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9adi$  in  Torkiah ;  bedde  which  there  are  sev-  newspapers,  bnt  of  the  number  of  those  in  the 
eral  other  papers  in  French,  Italian,  modem  French  language  we  have  no  account. — ^The 
Greek,  and  Armenian,  published  in  various  earliest  newspaper  in  Sweden  was  the  Ordina- 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  chiefly  at  Oon-  rie  Port-Tidende,  established  in  1648 ;  bnt  the 
stantinople,  Smjma,  Beyrout,  Alexandria,  and  journals  had  little  political  influence  till  1^0, 
Cairo.    A  modem  Syrian  newspaper  has  been  when  the  Argus  appeared  at  Stoc^olm.  Since 
published  bymissionaryenterprisesince  1860  at  then  ih%  Fddernedamdet  and  the  Aflonbladet 
Ooroomiah.  The  Armenians  display  more  jour-  have  been  the  principal  joumals'of  the  capitid, 
nalistic  ability  than  most  other  oriental  peoples,  the  former  conservative,  the  latter  liberal, 
and  have  in  1861  over  80  daily  and  periodical  with  at  one  time  6,000  subscribers.    There  is 
journals,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to  science  a  newspaper  published  in  every  considerable 
and  literature,  published  chiefly  in  Oonstanti-  town  of  the  kmodom,  and  the  total  number  in 
nople  and  Smyrna;  Armenian  journals  have>  1860  was  118.    The  Ghristiania /n^^^^ntawe?- 
ezisted  at  various  periods  in  Vienna,  Venice,  Ur.  founded  in  1768,  is  the  oldest  newspaper 
Transcaucasia,  Oalcutta,  Madras,  and  Singapore,  in  I^'orway.    Der  ConsHtutunuUe  at  Bergen  is 
some  of  which  are  still  in  existence. — ^The  on-  the  organ  of  the  government;  and  the  Morgen," 
gin  of  Greek  newspapers  dates  from  the  estab-  "blad^  established  at  the  same  place  in  1819,  is 
Ushment  of  national  mdependence,  and  several  the  journal  of  the  popular  party.    The  oldest 
appeared  simultaneously  in  1824  in  different  newspaper  of  Denmark  is  the  Berlingske  Ti- 
cities.   The  centre  of  Greek  ioumalism  is  Ath-  dende^  which  was  first  published  in  1749  in  the 
ens.    The  number  of  periodicals  published  in  German  language,  though  it  now  appears  in 
Greece  tn  1861  is  more  than  100.   Those  best  Danish.    Until  1880  Oopenhagen  had  bnt  two 
known  abroad  are  the  HXms  ("  Hope'^  and  Acov  journals,  and  those  of  little  influence.    In  1849 
(^  Age^^,  published  in  Athens,  as  well  as  the  the  number  of  pohtical  papers  in  the  kingdom 
S^tateur  d*  Orient^  a  semi-monthly  journal  was  86. — ^In  Ohina,  a  species  of  newspaper  has 
published  there  in  French  since  1862.    There  existed  at  Peking  for  centuries  under  the  title 
are  journals  published  at  Nauplia,  Patras,  Syra.  of  Eing  Ghau^  or  court  transcripts,  which  is 
and  in  the  Ionian  islands ;  there  are  several  commonly  called  by  Europeans  the  ^*  Peking 
publications  in  English  and  Italian  as  well  as  in  Gazette.'*    It  is  compiled  m>m  the  papers  pre- 
Greek.    A  Greek  newspaper  was  established  in  sented  before  the  general  council  of  the  em- 
1860  in  London,  and  is  actively  supported  there  pire,  and  constitutes  the  principal  medium 
by  Greek  merchants  and  by  English  scholars. —  available  to  the  people  for  ascertaining  what  is 
Newspapers  were  established  in  Belgium  be-  going  on  in  the  country.    Every  morning  am- 
fore  they  were  known  in  Great  Britain,  France,  pie  extracts  from  the  papers  decided  upon  or 
or  Germany.    The  earliest  appears  to  have  examined  by  the  emperor,  including  his  own 
been  the  Meuwe  Tydinghen^  published  at  Ant-  orders  and  rescripts,  are  placarded  upon  boards 
werp  by  Abraham  Verhoeven  in  1606.    No  in  a  court  of  tiie  palace,  and  form  the  materials 
copy  of  this  joumal  anterior  to  1619  is  now  for  the  annals  of  government  and  the  history 
known  to  exist,  and  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  of  the  empire.    Couriers  are  despatched  to  aU 
whether  it  was  ftom  the  beginning  a  regular  parts  of  Ghina  bearing  cqpies  of  these  papers 
periodical.    It  was  followed  by  the   Qmette  to  the  high  provinciu  officers.    Anybody  is 
eitraordirMrUPorUTydingluTi^vfhiQhwdAptih'  permitted  to  print  these  documents  withont 
lished  between  1687  and  1644,  and  was  the  note  or  change,  and  to  sell  them  to  the  people, 
foundation  of   the   Gazette   tan  Antwerpen,  This  '*  Gazette''  is  very  generally  read  and 
which  continued  till  1827.    At  Brussels  there  talked  about  by  the  gentry  and  educated  peo- 
were  at  least  two  news^pers  in  existence  be-  pie  in  the  cities.    Li  the  provinces  thousands 
tween  1687  and  1646.    T!hQ  Annates  poUtique$  of  persons  find  employment  in  copying  and 
of  that  city  was  a  famous  joumal  of  the  last  cen-  abridging  it  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy 
tury,  and  the  Austrian  government  subscribed  the  complete  edition.     In  1827  an  Englisn 
for  1,200  copies  of  it  annually.    Itwassopopu-  weekly  newspaper,  the  ^'Canton   Register," 
lar  that  a  pirated  edition  was  regularly  prmt-  was  established  at  Canton ;  and  in  1886  a  sim- 
ed  and  circulated.    The  most  noted  of  the  Uar  joumid,  tbe  ^^  Oanton  Press,"  made  its  ap- 
Belgian  journals  at  the  present  day  are  the  pearance.    At  present  the  "North  China  Mail'' 
Maniteur Beige,  the  official  paper,  and  the  In-  at  Shanghai,  and  the  "China  Mail"  at  Hong 
dSpendanee  Beige,  an  organ  of  the  liberal  party,  .  Kong,  are  the  principal  English  newspapers  in 
both  established  at  Brussels  in  1881 ;  the  latter  that  quarter.    In  the  island  of  Penang  the 
has  about  9,000  subscribers.    The  independent  "  Prince  of  Wales  Island  Gazette^'  was  founded 
newspapers  of  largest  circulation  are  the  J&^  in  1806,  suspended  for  some  years,  and  revived 
de  BruxeUes  and  the  Joumal  de  Belgique,  both  in  1888.  At  Singapore,  the  "  Singapore  Chron> 
published  at  Brussels.    Holland  has  numerous  ide"  was  establiuied  in  1828 ;  at  the  same 
newspapers,  but  none  of  much  political  import-  place  in  1860  ^ere  were  two  English  newspa- 
ance.    The  principal  ones  are  the  AUgemeene  pers,  the  "  Free  Press^'  and  the  "  Straits  Times,^ 
Handelsblad  of  Amsterdam ;  the  Courant  of  both  with  small  circulation. — ^In  India,  a  news- 
Haarlem  ;  and  the  Stoats  Courant  and  the  paper  caUed  "  Hicking^s  Gazette^^  was  estab- 
Journal  de  la  Ha/ye,  both  published  at  the  uwed  at  Calcutta  in  Jan.  1781 ;  and  in  1T96 
Hague.    Switzerland  in  1849  had  77  German  tiie  Bengal  Hurkuru  made  its  appearance  and 
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jlill  oondnii«8y  the  oldest  of  the  Indian  new»-  Four  of  these  periodicalfl  were  pnblished  in 
papers.    It  became  a  dfulj  in  April,  1819.  English,  5  in  French,  1  in  German,  29   in 
tjntil  1885,  howeVer,  the  press  in  India  was  Portugnese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.    The  pop- 
restrained  either  by  a  censorship  or  bj  the  nlation  among  whom  thej  circulated  may  be 
right  assumed  by  the  East  India  company  of  estimated  at  about  80,000,000.    In  Mexico  the 
deporting  to  Europe  obnoxious  editors,  of  whom  oldest  newspaper  is^  nglio  XIX,,  which  is 
the  most  notable  examples  were  those  of  the  published  daily  and  supports  liberal  principles. 
American  William  Duane,  editor  of  the  *^  World"  The  newspapers  of  Central  America  and  of  St. 
at  Oalcutta,  who  was  transported  to  England  Domingo  or  the  Dominican  republic  are  offi- 
in  1794,  for  an  inflammatory  address  to  the  oial  in  character,  and  have  a  very  limited  cir- 
army,  and  afterward  returned  to  America  and  oulation.    Those  of  ELavana  and  Porto  Bico 
became  an  influential  editor  and  politician ;  are  restrained  by  the  goTcmment  from  politi- 
and  of  the  Englishman  James  Si&Bucldngham,  cal  discussions,  and  their  contents  are  chiefly 
editor  of  the  **  Oalcutta  Journal,"  who  was  commercial  or  literary.    Of  the  82  newspapers 
sent  home  in  1638.    A  law  drafted  by  Macau-  of  Brazil,  7  are  published  in  Bio  Janeiro,  6  in 
lay,  and  enacted  by  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  as  Pemambuco,  and  2  in  Bahia;  one  is  in  French 
governor-general  in  1885,  removed  ell  arbi-  and  one  in  German.    The  principal  daily  news- 
trary  restnctions  upon  the  press.    On  the  out-  papers  of  Bio  Janeiro  are  Eljomal  do  comer- 
break  of  the  sepoy  mutiny  in  1857,  an  act  was  cio,  Diario  do  RiOy  and  Oorreio  mereantil.  The 
passed  prohibitmg  the  use  of  the  press  except  Brazilian  press  is  respectable  and  well  con- 
under  a  license  from  the  government ;  this  act,  ducted,  ana  pays  due  attention  to  public  affairs, 
however,  was  by  its  terms  limited  to  one  year  In  Chili,  there  are  2  daily  newspapers  in  Yal- 
from  date.    The  leading  English  journals  now  paraiso,  2  in  Santiago,  and  2  in  Copiapo,  of 
in  existence  in  Hindostan  are  the  ^^  Friend  of  which  the  most  important  is  Bl  Mercurio  at 
India*'  at  Serampore,  the  ^*  Englishman"  at  Valparaiso,  which  is  ably  conducted  and  has  a 
C^outta,  the  ^^Athensum"  and  ^^Soeotator"  circulation  of  2,000  copies.    The  chief  news- 
at  Madras,  the  ^^  Herald  '*  at  Bangalore,  the  papers  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  El  nadonal,  M 
'^  Times,*' "  Telegraph,"  and  ''*•  Gazette"  at  Bom-  crdeny  La  eroniea,  and  an  English  journal,  the 
bay,  the  "Gazette'^  at  Delhi,  the  ''Observer"  "British  Packet."     The  only  newspapers  of 
at  Poonah,  and  the  "  Chronicle"  at  Lahore.  Peru  that  deserve  notice  are  Fl  eomereio  and 
These  are  all  of  limited  circulation  compared  JSl  heraldOy  both  dailies  of  considerable  cir- 
wiUi  the  newspapers  of  Europe  and  America,  oulation.    The  press  of  New  Granada  is  the 
none  except  the  "  Friend  of  India"  exceeding  freest,  the  most  active,  and  most  numerous  of 
1,000  copies.    At  Calcutta  and  at  some  other  any  of  the  Spanish  American  republics.    In 
cities  there  are  newspapers  in  the  native  Ian-  Bogota,  the  capital,  there  are  10  newspapers, 
goages;  in  1846  there  were  8  of  these  at  Cal-  of  which  one  is  official,  one  religious,  one  liter- 
eatta  alone. — The  first  newspaper  in  Australia  ary,  and  the  others  political,  2  being  conserva- 
was  the  "Sydney  Gazette  and  New  South  tive  and  5  liberal.     Those  which  have  the 
Wales  Advertiser,"  founded  in  1808  by  George  largest  circulation  are  £1  porvenir,  El  Neo- 
Howe.    At  present  (1861)  a  great  number  ex-  Granadino,  and  El  tiernpo,  all  of  which  are 
ist  in  the  various  colonies,  of  which  the  princi-  liberal. — ^In  the  present  British  American  col- 
pal  dailies  are:  at  Melbourne,  the  "Argus,"  onies  the  credit  of  establishing  the  earliest 
inth  a  circulation  of  28,000,  die  "  Age,"  and  newspi^er  belongs  to  the  island  of  Barbados, 
the  "  Herald,"  which  is  tiie  government  paper ;  where  Samuel  Keimer  founded  the  "  Barbados 
St  Sydney,  the  "  Herald  "  and  the  "  Empu-e,"  Gazette"  in  1731.    Thirty-one  years  afterward, 
with  each  a  circulation  of  about  7,000.    In  in  1762,  appeared  the  "Barbados  Mercury," 
'Sew  Zealand  in  1858  there  were  14  English  which  continued  till  1845.    In  the  other  Brit- 
newspapers,  and  one  in  the  native  or  Maori  ish  West  India  islands  newspapers  were  intro- 
language.    There  are  several  published  in  Tas-  duced  as  follows:   Grenada,  1742;   Antigua, 
mania  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,   at  Hobarton  1748;   St.  Kitt's,  1748;  Dominica,  1765;  St. 
and  Launceston,  and  also  several  in  the  colony  Vincent,  1784.    In  July  of  the  latter  year  the 
of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.    The  first  news-  "Bermuda  Gazette"  was  founded.    In  Canada, 
paper  in  the  latter  colony  was  the  "  South  the  "  Quebec  Gazette"  appeared  in  1765,  and 
African  Commercial  Advertiser,"  established  in  the  "Montreal  Gazette"  in  1775.    In  Nova 
1824. — ^In  Spanish  America,  the  jSrst  news-  Scotia,  the  "Halifax  Gazette"   appeared    in 
paper  was  founded  in  Chili  in  1812 ;  and  in  1751,  but  was  not  firmly  established  till  1760. 
1855  the  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Mexico,  In  New  Brunswick,  2  or  8  newspapers  were 
Central  and  South  America,  was  192,  distrib-  published  at  St.  John's  in  1782. — The  first 
Qted  as  follows :  newspaper  in  the  United  States  was  issued 

3^,1^^                        J  at  Boston,  Sept  25,    1690.      It  immediately 

chui... '.!.*.".'.!.'.'.".*.'.'.*.'.'.' u  attracted  the  attention  of  the  colonial  leps- 

pa«n<MAyre8 6  Jature,  which   declared   that  its  publication 


M^zleo 80 

C«ntnl  Ameiiea 8 

H*Tuia 7 

PortoBloo • 8 

BtDomiogo 4 

HevGnnada 43 

VcMzaela..., 3 

Zcoador 8  -  -   - 

^«ni .'..'..'.'.'. 87       Total 198     Ucation,  for  a  second  number  does  not  seem  to 


Parafraa/ 9     "was  contrary  to  law,  and  that  it  contained 

MontevMeo.. '...'.*.'.'..' .*.*.'   4      "  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."    Theau- 
^"^ •  J^     thorities  probably  prohibited  the  further  pub- 
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have  been  issned,  and  only  one  copy  of  No.  1  New  York,  0  in  Pennsylyania,  2  each  in  Mary* 
is  known  to  be  in  ezlBtence,  which  is  in  the  land,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  8  in  South 
state  paper  office  at  London,  and  is  a  small  Carolina,  and  one  in  Georgia — ^inall,87.  These 
sheet  of  4  quarto  pages,  one  of  them  blank,  were  all  weeklies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Its  contents  record  passing  occurrences,  foreign  "  Advertiser^'  of  Philadelphia,  whi^  was  issued 
and  domestic.  Richard  Pierce  was  the  printer  twice  a  week.  In  1800  the  number  of  news- 
and  Beigamin  Harris  the  publisher.  In  the  papers  in  the  United  States  had  increased  to 
same  year  Gov.  Fletcher  of  New  York  caused  200,  of  which  several  were  dailies,  the  first 
a  *'  London  Grazette,''  containing  intelligence  daily  having  been  the  **  Pennsylvania  Packet, 
of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to  be  re-  or  the  General  Advertiser,"  called  afterward 
printed.  On  Monday,  April  24,  1704^  appear-  the  *^Dally  Advertiser,"  which  continued  to  be 
ed  the  first  number  of  the  ^^  Boston  News  Let-  issued  daily  from  1784  till  1887.  During  the 
ter,"  a  half  sheet  of  paper  12  inches  by  8,  revolutionary  struggle  the  principal  journal  in 
with  two  columns  on  eadi  page.  It  was  pub-  Boston  was  the  *■*'  Gazette,"  which  was  estab- 
lished and  edited  apparently  by  John  Gamp-  lished  in  April,  1756,  and  was  the  main  organ 
bell,  postmaster  of  Boston,  a  Scotchman  and  a  of  the  patriots.  It  was  published  by  Edes 
bookseller.  This  journal  continued  to  be  issued  and  Gill,  and  was  at  first  a  crown  half  sheet 
weekly  until  1776.  It  was  followed  by  the  printed  In  two  pages  folio,  but  about  1760  it 
"Boston  Gazette,"  begun  Dec.  21, 1719;  and  was  enlarged  and  printed  on  a  whole  demy 
on  the  next  day  the  "  American  We^ly  Mer-  sheet.  Its  office  of  publication  became  the  ha- 
curie"  was  issued  from  the  printing  office  of  bitual  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  political 
William  Bradford  at  Philadelphia.  On  Aug.  writers  on  the  American  side,  among  them 
18,  1721,  James  Franklin,  elder  brother  of  James  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  established  at  Boston  the  Thomas  Gushing,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  and  John 
'^  New  England  Oourant,"  which  soon  became  and  Samuel  Adams.  Every  measure  of  the 
involved  in  a  violent  controversy  with  the  Rev.  government  was  examined  and  criticized  in  its 
Increase  Mather  and  other  ministers  on  the  columns  by  these  able  politicians  with  freedom 
subject  of  inoculation,  which  the  clergy  advo-  and  severity,  and  with  a  prodigious  efiTect  on 
cated,  while  the  "Oourant"  denounced  and  the  popular  mind.  "  No  press  in  the  country," 
ridiculed  it.  It  also  attacked  the  magistrates,  says  Buckingham,  "  exerted  a  more  powerfal 
and  was  unusually  free  in  its  remarks  on  public  influence  over  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  con- 
afiairs.  In  1722  the  le^slature  interfered  and  duct  of  the  people."  It  was  in  this  journal 
issued  an  order  forbidding  James  Franklin  "  to  that  John  Adams  wrote  under  the  signature  of 
print  or  publish  the  *  New  England  Oourant'  Novanglus  his  celebrated  series  of  papers  in 
or  any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  na-  defence  of  the  colonial  cause,  the  first  of 
ture,  except  it  be  first  supervised  by  the  secre-  which  appeared  in  Jan.  1775,  and  they  were 
tary  of  this  province;"  a  committee  of  the  house  continued  every  week  till  April  19  of  the 
having  reported  "  that  the  tendency  of  said  same  year,  when  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  at 
paper  is  to  mock  religion,  and  bring  it  into  con-  Lexington  and  Ooncord  rendered  further  argu- 
tempt,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  therein  ment  needless.  On  the  same  side  in  politics 
profanely  abused,  that  the  reverend  and  faith-  was  the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  edited  by  thein- 
ful  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  ii^uriously  re-  trepid  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  historian  of  Ajnerican 
fleeted  on,  his  mtgesty^s  government  afironted,  printing,  who  founded  the  paper  March  7, 1771, 
and  the  peace  and  good  order  of  his  no^esty's  and  removed  it  to  Worcester  in  1775,  where  it  is 
subjects  of  this  province  disturbed  by  the  said  still  published.  In  New  York,  during  the  rev- 
*  Oourant.' "  James  Franklin's  name  was  con-  olution,  Bivington's  "  Royal  Gazette,"  estab- 
sequently  taken  from  the  paper,  and  that  of  lished  in  1773,  attained  a  circulation  in  its  first 
Benjamin  substituted.  The  latter  was  at  the  year  of  8,600,  and  was  a-zealous  and  powerful 
time  but  16  years  of  age,  and  was  an  apprentice  supporter  of  the  royal  cause.  It  was  discon- 
in  the  printing  office.  It  was  in  the  columns  tinned  soon  after  the  peace  of  1788.  In  1797 
of  the  "  Oourant"  that  he  began  his  literary  was  established  the  "  Oommercial  Advertiser," 
career,  and  at  this  period  he  was  one  of  the  now  the  oldest  of  New  York  newspapers ;  and 
most  frequent  and  pungent  of  its  writers.  Four  in  1801  the  "  Evening  Post,"  which  was  found- 
years  after  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Cour-  ed  by  William  Ooleman,  a  lawyer  from  Mas- 
ant,"  on  Oct.  16,  1726,  William  Bradford,  the  sachusetts,  and  has  always  been  remarkable 
founder  of  the  "  Mercuric"  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  ability  of  its  conductors,  among  whom 
began  the  publication  of  the  "  New  York  Ga-  in  the  past  was  William  Leggett,  and  at  the 
zette,"  the  first  newspaper  issued  in  that  city,  present  time  (1861)  are  Wilfiam  C.  Bryant 
In  1754  there  were  4  newspapers  published  in  and  Parke  Godwin.  Mr.  Bryant's  connection 
Boston,  2  in  New  York,  2  in  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  "Post"  began  in  1826.  About 
the  "  Virginia  Gazette"  at  Williamsburg,  which  the  same  tame  that  the  '*  Evening  Post"  was 
was  first  issued  in  1786  by  William  Parks.-  established  in  New  York,  another  journal  of 
From  1754  to  1776  the  number  of  journals  in-  high  character  and  infiuence,  the  "  National 
creased  considerably.  In  the  latter  year  7  were  Intelligencer,"  was  founded  at  Washington  by 
published  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  New  Hamp-  Samuel  Harrison  Smith.  With  this  paper  Mr. 
shire,  2  in  Bhode  Island,  4  in  Oonnecticut,  4  in  Joseph  Gales  became  connected  in  1807,  and 
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contumed  its  editor  till  his  death  in  1860.  In  the  weekly  papers,  as  ^^  Harpcr^s  Weekly," 
1812  he  took  into  partnership  his  brother-in-  ^^  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  ISewspaper,'^  and 
law,  Mr.  William  W.  Beaton,  by  whom  the  jour-  the  "New  York  Ledger^'  of  Kobert  ^nner, 
nal  is  still  edited.  In  Jan.  1818,  it  was  issned  have  an  immense  circulation,  tibat  of  the  last 
as  a  daily.  From  1800  to  1810  the  number  having  at  times  exceeded  400,000  a  week, 
and  circulation  of  American  newspapers  largely  The  religious  newspapers,  of  >rhich  the  earUeet 
increased.  By  the  census  of  the  latter  year  it  was  the  "  Boston  Recorder'*  established  in  1815, 
appeared  that  the  number  of  Journals  was  859,  are  published  once  a  week,  and  their  circula- 
of  which  27  were  dailies,  and  the  total  annual  tion  is  very  large.  The  chief  of  these  publish- 
issue  was  22,321,000  copies.  In  1824  there  ed  in  New  York  are  the  "Observer,"  the  organ 
were  11  daily  newspapers  in  Philadelphia  and  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  denomination ; 
12  in  New  York,  with  a  circulation  varying  the  "  Evangelist,"  New  School  Presbyterian ; 
from  1,000  to  4,000  copies.  In  1828  the  whole  the  "  Independent,'*  Congregationalist ;  the 
number  had  increased  to  852,  with  a  yearly  issue  "  Churchman,'*  Episcopal ;  the  "  Advocate  and 
of  68,117,796  copies.  In  1880  the  number  was  Journal,**  Methodist;  the  "  Examiner,*'  Baptist; 
estimated  at  1,000,  one  of  which,  the  "Chris-  and  the  "Christian  Inquirer,"  Unitarian,  hi 
tian  Advocate  and  Journal,"  a  weekly  Metho-  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Union  Gennan 
dist  paper,  had  in  1881  a  circulation  of  25,000  newspapers  are  published,  some  of  whidi  have 
copies.  The  census  of  1840  returned  1,681  an  extensive  circulation.  In  New  York  a 
newspapers,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  195,888,678  French  daily  newspaper,  the  CourrierdtM  J&taU 
copi^;  and  in  1850  the  number  had  reached  to  Unit,  has  lonff  been  maintained,  and  there  are 
2,800,  wilii  an  annual  circulation  of  426,409,978  several  Frencn  newspapers  in  New  Orleans, 
copies,  or  an  average  of  21.81  copies  to  each  There  are  also  Welsh,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  jour- 
person  in  the  popidation,  and  of  12.9  journals  nals.  In  St.  Louis  a  Croatian  newspaper  has  been 
to  every  100,00)0  inhabitants.  The  number  of  published,  and  a  Chinese  one  in  San  Francisco, 
daily  newspapers  in  1850  was  254,  with  an  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY,  the  family  seat  of 
average  circulation  of  8,200  copies  each.  No  Lord  Byron,  situated  on  the  verge  of  Sherwood 
officii  statement  of  the  number  of  journals  in  forest,  8^  m.  W.  from  Nottingham.  The  build- 
1860  has  yet  been  published,  but  there  is  rea-  ing  was  originally  a  priory  of  black  canons, 
son  to  believe  that  the  total  does  not  much  ex-  founded  in  1170  by  Henry  II.,  and  at  the  disso- 
oeed  that  of  1850.  The  number  of  dailies  in  lutionof  the  monasteries  was  granted  by  Henry 
the  lai^ge  cities  has  been  diminished  by  the  ab-  YUI.  to  Sir  John  Byron.  It  was  then  a  fine 
sorption  of  the  weaker  ones  by  the  stronger,  specimen  of  the  early  Anglo-Gothic  order 
In  1883  a  '^  penny  paper"  called  *^  The  Sun"  of  architecture,  unsurpassed  in  elegance  of 
was  established  in  New  York  by  Benjamin  H.  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution,  and 
Day.  It  was  about  10  inches  square,  and  be-  *^  stood  embosomed  in  a  happy  valley,"  the 
ing  sold  for  one  cent,  grew  rapidly  into  a  cir-  slopes  of  which  were  covered  by  the  broad 
citation  of  60,000  copies.  The  size  was  in-  oaks  of  Sherwood  forest.  The  new  possessor 
creased,  and  it  is  now  a  large  and  respectable  converted  a  portion  of  the  building  into  a 
journal,  the  only  one  of  many  rivals  wnich  has  dwelling;  and  his  successors  have  from  time  to 
maintained  itself  as  a  penny  paper.  In  1885  Mr.  time  altered,  embellished,  or  added  to  it,  until 
James  Gordon  Bennett  began  the  publication  it  presents  a  singular  mingling  of  opposite 
of  the  '^  New  York  Herald,'*  at  first  as  a  penny  styles  of  architecture,  the  restorations  gen- 
paper,  but  afterward  raised  the  price  to  two  erally  savoring  ^^  more  of  the  baron  than  the 
cents.  Its  circulation  on  Jan.  1, 1861,  as  stated  monk."  The  5th  Lord  Byron,  great-uncle  of 
by  its  publisher,  was  93,840,  and  its  average  the  poet,  and  a  stem  and  desperate  character, 
daily  circulation  during  the  month  of  January  pulled  down  a  large  part  of  the  house,  cut 
85,308.  On  April  10, 1841,  the  '^  Tribune"  was  down  extensive  plantations,  and  in  general  did 
begun  by  Mr.  Horace  Greeley,  and  in  Jan.  1861,  all  he  could  to  iigure  the  estate,  from  some 
had  reached  a  circulation  for  the  daily  edition  cause  of  irritation  against  his  son  and  heir, 
of  53,500,  for  tiiesemi-weekly  of  24,000,  and  for  who  however  died  before  him.  The  dilapi- 
the  weekly  of  205,500,  beside  a  special  edition  dated  appearance  of  the  building  upon  uie 
for  California  of  2,500.  The  ^' New  York  Times'*  accession  of  George  Gordon  Byron,  the  6ih 
was  established  in  1850  by  Mr.  Henry  J.  Ray-  lord,  is  described  in  his  lines  beginning : 

mond,  and  has  a  circulation  of  50,000  daily,  Thwofrb  thy  battleineBts,  Kewstead,  the  hoUoif  wtod. 
25,000  weekly,  and  12,000  semi-weekly.    The         whisUe; 

total  cireulation  of  the  New  York  daiUes  now  T5«>«i  t^®  ^^  of  my  fiuhen,  art  gone  to  decay, 

exceeds  300,000  a  day,  while  in  1886  it  was  In  1817  Byron  parted  with  Newstead  to  Col. 

not  more  than  10,000.    The  New  York  dai-  Thomas  Wildman,  an  old   schoolfellow,  for 

lies  formed  a  combination  in  1855  and  estab-  £180,000.    The  latter  subsequently  spent  over 

lished  the  ^'Associated  Press"  company  for  £200,000  on  the  reparation  of  the  property, 

collecting  and  distributing  to  the  newspapers  which  upon  his  demise  in  1859  was  put  up 

ti^  hitest  news  from  all  quarters  by  telegraph,  at  auction,  the  reserved  price  being  £180,- 

at  an  annual  expense  of  (200,000.    Some  of  000.    As  the  highest  bid  was  but  £121,000, 

these  papers,  however,  expend  for  extra  des-  the  estate  was  bought  in  by  Col.  Wildman's 

patches  as  much  as  $50,000  a  year.    Some  of  representatives,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
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remains.  The  most  conspionons  feature  of  the  river;  area  estimated  at  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
abbe  J  at  the  present  day  is  the  mi^'estic  front  1856,  6,720,  of  whom  288  were  slaves.  The 
of  the  old  church,  adorned  with  loftj  pinnacles  prodnctions  in  1850  were  192,210  bnshels  of 
and  rich  carvings.  The  refectory  and  cloisters  Indian  com,  18,416  of  wheat,  81,818  of  oata, 
are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  ^'  an  exquisite '  7,062  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,011  of  butter.  There 
smajl  chapel  ^'  in  the  Gothic  style  is  still  used  were  2  churches,  and  278  pupils  attending  pnb- 
for  religions  purposes.  In  front  of  the  build-  lie  schools.  Capital,  Neosho, 
ing  is  a  small  lake  fed  by  sedgy  streams ;  the  NEWTON,  a  township  of  Ifiddlesex  co., 
neighboring  hills  have  lost  much  of  their  wood-  Mass.,  on  a  curve  of  the  Charles  river,  which 
lands,  and  many  are  now  clad  with  heather  only,  bounds  it  N.,  W.,  and  S.,  and  on  the  Boston  and 
The  place  underwent  great  improvements  after  Worcester  railroad,  8  m.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Col.  Wildman,  who  1856, 6,768.  The  river  has  here  two  falls,  sup- 
preserved  whatever  relics  of  the  poet  he  ifbund  plying  extensive  water  power,  and  at  each  fall 
there ;  and  it  is  now  probably  in  a  better  condi-  there  is  a  manufacturing  village,  the  one  called 
tion  than  at  any  time  since  it  lost  its  monastic  Newton  Upper  Falls  and  the  other  Newton 
character.  Lower  Falls.    The  other  villages  are  Newton 

NEWT,  a  name  given  in  Great  Britun  to  Comer,  Newtonville,  West  Newton,  Aubum- 

the  tritons  or  aquatic  salamanders,  distinguish-  dale,  and  Newton  Centre.     The  last  is  the 

ed  from  the  efts  by  the  more  granulated  sur-  seat  of  the  Newton  theological  institution, 

face  of  the  body.    (See  Triton.)  founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1826 ;  and  the  town 

NEWTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  5  of  contains  several  other  educational  institutions 
the  United  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ga.,  of  considerable  reputation.  In  1855  there 
bounded  S.  W.  by  South  river,  and  intersected  were  5  paper  mills,  1  cotton  miU  producing 
by  Yellow  and  Ulcofauhachee  rivers,  all  three  to  the  value  of  $100,000  yearly,  and  various 
uniting  at  its  S.  extremity  to  form  the  Ocmul-  other  manufactories.  In  1858  there  were  12 
gee ;  area,  about  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  churches,  viz. :  8  Baptist,  6  Congregational,  2 
14,241,  of  whom  6,284  were  slaves.  It  has  an  Episcopal,  and  1  Methodist, 
undulating  surface  and  a  soil  very  fertile  near  NEWTON,  Gilbert  Stuart,  an  English 
the  streams.  The  productions  in  1850  were  painter,  bom  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Nov.  2, 
468,130  bushels  of  Indian  com,  104,202  of  1795,  died  in  Chelsea,  England,  Aug.  8,  1835. 
sweet  potatoes,  60,315  of  oats,  and  6,938  bales  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  he  removed  in 
of  cotton.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  7  grist  1808  with  his  mother  to  Boston,  of  which  city 
mills,  1  woollen  and  1  cotton  factory,  80  she  was  a  native,  and  was  instmcted  in  pdnt- 
churches,  and  478  pupils  attending  public  ing  by  his  matemal  uncle,  Gilbert  Stuart 
schools.  The  Georgia  railroad  passes  through  About  1816  he  accompanied  an  elder  brother 
the  capital,  Covington.  II.  A  central  co.  of  who  was  engaged  in  commerce  to  Italy ;  and 
Miss.,  drained  by  the  head  branches  of  the  after  studying  a  while  at  Florence  and  else- 
Chickasawha  river ;  area,  about  550  sq.  m. ;  where,  he  repaired  in  1817  to  London  and  be- 
pop,  in  1850,  4,465  of  whom  1,032  were  slaves,  came  a  student  in  the  royal  academy.  Here 
The  productions  in  1850  were  165,186  bushels  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Charles  R.  Leslie, 
of  Indian  corn,  58,047  of  sweet  potatoes,  12,861  then  rising  into  eminence,  and  subsequently 
of  oats,  1,474  bales  of  cotton,  and  82,830  lbs.  with  Washington  Irving,  who,  speaking  of  the 
of  rice.  Capital,  Decatur.  III.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  career  of  the  two  artists,  says ;  "  Their  ad- 
Texas,  separated  from  Louisiana  by  the  Sabine  vancement  in  skill  and  reputation,  ever  coun- 
river  and  drained  by  its  branches ;  area,  about  selling,  cheering,  and  honoring  each  other,  had 
1,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  2,578,  of  whom  755  something  in  it  peculiarly  generous  and  praise- 
were  slaves.  The  surface  is  undulating  toward  worthy.^*  He  early  adopted  a  style  founded 
the  S.  and  somewhat  hilly  in  the  N.  The  soil  on  that  of  Watteau,  but  possessing  more  dis- 
of  tiie  bottom  lands  is  highly  productive,  but  tinctive  character  and  expression,  and  first  at- 
mnch  of  the  upland  is  poor  and  sandy.    The  tracted  notice  by  his  "Forsaken"  and  "Lover's 

froductions  in  1850  were  34,135  bushels  of  Quarrel,"    from    Moli^re's    D^pit   amoureux^ 

ndian  corn,  19,890  of  sweet  potatoes,  162  bales  which  were  engraved  for  the  "Literary  Sou- 

of  cotton,  14  hhds.  of  sugar,  23,570  lbs.  of  rice,  venir"  of  1826.    Other  works,   distanguished 

and  10.218  of  butter.    Capital,  Newton.    IV.  alike  by  their  humor  and  exquisite  coloring, 

A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  drained  by  the  Buffalo  are  "Shy lock  and  Jessica,"  "  lorick  and  the 

fork  of  White  river  and  its  head  branches ;  Grisette,"   "  The  Abbot  Boniface,"  "  A  Poet 

area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854,  2,550,  of  whom  reading  his  Verses  to  an  impatient  GaUant," 

81  were  slaves.    It  has  a  diversified  surface,  and  "Macheath."     In  a  different  vein  from 

much  of  it  still  covered  with  forests,  and  a  gen-  these,  but  not  less  excellent,  were  his  "Lear 

erally  fertile  soil     The  productions  in  1854  attended  by  Cordelia  and  the  Physician,"  "The 

were  114,489  bushels  of  Indian  feorn,  7,510  of  Vicar  of  Wakefield  restoring  Olivia  to  her 

oats,  and  3,965  of  wheat    In  1850  there  were  Mother"  (of  which  Leslie  said :  "  I  know  noth- 

3  churches,  and  130  pupils  attending  public  ing  in  the  art  more  exquisitely  conceived  than 

schools.    Capital,  Jasper.    V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  the  figure  of  Olivia"),  and  "  Abelard  in  his 

Mo.,  bordering  on  Kansas  and  the  Indian  ter-  Study,"  his  last  picture  exhibited  in  the  acad- 

ritory,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Neosho  emy,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  member  in 
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1883.  Most  of  these  pictnrea  have  been  well  tending  him  for  a  rnstio  life ;  bnt  sach  wa0  hia 
engraved.  In  1882  he  revisited  the  United  passion  for  studji  that  he  fonnd  little  leisare 
States,  and  while  there  was  married  to  a  lady  to  look  after  the  economical  concerns  of  the 
of  Boston.  Shortly  after  his  return  in  1838  manor.  His  mother  had  the  wisdom  not  to 
he  exhibited  symptoms  of  mental  aberration,^h  wart  his  bent,  and  sent  him  back  to  Grantham, 
which  settled  into  confirmed  insanity,  and  where,  by  the  advice  of  his  nncle,  the  Rev.  W. 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  Ayscongh,  he  was  fitted  to  enter  Trinity  college, 
a  lunatic  asylum  at  Chelsea.  Many  pleasant  Cambridge,  in  1661.  It  does  not  appear  that 
notices  of  him  occnr  in  the  ^^  Antobiographioal  he  showed  a  marked  preeminence  in  the  studies 
BecoUections**  of  Leslie,  who  says,  in  refer-  of  the  university ;  but  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
ence  to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  his  to  his  indifference  to  pubUo  honors,  and  his 
friend  sometimes  made :  "  Newton,  like  Con-  love  of  studious  seclusion,  which  are  conspicu- 
stable,  was  misunderstood  by  those  who  did  not  ous  throughout  his  hfe.  He  extended  his  studies 
know  him  thoroughly.  I  laiew  enough  of  him  beyond  the  prescribed  routine  in  several  direc- 
and  of  his  actions  to  know  that  his  heart  was  tions.  In  tne  winter  of  the  year  in  which  he 
noble  and  his  mind  a  pure  one.''  As  an  artist  was  elected  scholar  (1664),  or  earlier,  he  in- 
he  was  distinguished,  according  to  Irving,  by  vented  his  binomial  theorem,  to  which  he  had 
"a  coloring  lumost  unrivalled,  and  a  liveliness  been  led  by  investigations  into  the  problem  of 
of  fancy,  a  quickness  of  conception,  and  a  fa-  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  mrected  his 
oflity  and  grace  of  execution,  that  spread  a  attention  to  the  subject  of  circles  or  halos 
magic  charm  over  his  productions."  around  the  moon,  of  which  he  subsequently 
NEWTON,  Sib  Isaac,  an  English  philoso-  gave  the  theory  in  his  treatise  on  optics.  In 
pher,  born  in  Woolsthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Dec.  1665  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  probably 
25, 1642,  died  in  Kensington,  a  suburb  of  Lon-  in  the  same  year  invented  fluxions. — ^At  this 
doD,  March  20,  1727.  He  was  a  posthumous  period  the  thoughts  of  philosophers  were 
and  only  child,  and  bom,  like  Kepler,  prema-  strongly  directed  to  the  telescope.  Huyghens 
tiirely.  He  was  descended,  accoi^ng  to  his  had  constructed  instruments  which  revealed 
own  account,  from  Sir  John  Newton  of  Westby  the  rings  and  satellites  of  Saturn.  Descartes 
in  Lincolnshire,  and  according  to  another  from  had  explained  the  theory  of  refraction,  and  had 
a  Scotch  fajnily  in  East  Lothian.  When  he  was  pointed  out  how  glasses  could  be  ground  of  such 
8  years  of  age,  his  mother,  having  married  a  shape  as  to  unite  parallel  rays  of  light  in  a 
again,  gave  him  to  the  charge  of  his  maternal  focus.  Still  these  glasses  had  the  great  defect 
grandmother.  He  went  to  school  at  Skilling-  of  giving  a  confused  image,  which  was  thought 
ton  and  Stoke  till  his  12th  year,  when  he  was  to  be  owing  to  imperfect  manufacture,  and 
sent  to  the  free  school  at  Grantham,  6  miles  Newton  applied  himself  to  grinding  them  with 
from  his  native  hamlet,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Stokes,  more  accuracy.  But  he  seems  to  have  suspect- 
He  ranked  low  in  his  classes  till  a  quarrel  with  ed  that  the  defect  lay  deeper  than  the  inaccu- 
the  boy  who  stood  next  above  him  roused  his  racy  of  the  lens,  and  thereupon  began  toexper- 
pride,  when  he  applied  himself  with  such  reso-  iment  with  a  ray  of  light.  He  soon  came  to 
lation  to  his  books  that  he  at  length  stood  at  the  important  conclusion,  **  that  light  was  not 
the  head  of  the  whole  school.  He  was  usually  homogeneous,  but  composed  of  rays,  some  of 
less  interested  in  the  sporta  of  his  schoolmatea  which  were  more  refrangible  than  others.'* 
than  in  constructing  little  mechanical  contrivan-  This  showed  him  that  the  defect  in  the  lens  of 
ces.  in  which  he  crowed  marked  facility  of  imi-  the  refracting  telescope  was  inherent  and  not 
tation  and  invention.  He  was  early  fond  of  accidental.  He  accordingly  abandoned  his  at- 
drawing,  and  covered  the  wnJls  of  the  room  tempts  to  improve  that  instrument,  and  devot- 
where  he  lodged  with  excellent  charcoal  sketch-  ed  himself  to  the  construction  of  a  reflecting 
es  of  birds,  beasts,  men,  diips,  and  mathemati-  telescope,  which  JamesGregory  of  Aberdeen,  in 
cal  figures.  His  apartment  was  also  fhmished  view  of  the  defects  of  the  refracting  medium,*had 
with  pictures  drawn  and  framed  by  himself;  already  invented.  While  engaged  on  this  the 
and  he  was  an  adept  at  verse-making.  Already  plague  forced  Newton  to  retire  to  Woolsthorpe 
daring  his  residence  at  Grantham  he  was  inter-  (1666),  and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before 
ested  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  proceeded  further  in  his  researches.  It  was 
From  several  years'  observations,  he  arranged  during  his  retreat  at  Woolsthorpe — whether 
a  set  of  pins  or  gnomons  upon  the  adjacent  in  this  or  the  previous  year  is  uncertain — ^that 
houses  so  as  to  mark  the  time  of  day  by  their  he  first  conceived  the  identity  of  gravity  with 
shadows.  The  arrangement  served  as  a  sort  the  force  which  holds  the  planets  to  their  or- 
of  town  clo<^  and  was  known  as  '*  Isaac's  diid."  bits,  and  made  his  first  test  calculations;  but, 
On  the  outside  wall  of  his  house  at  Woolsthorpe  starting  with  a  false  basis  of  facts,  he  failed  to 
there  is  still  shown  a  sun  dial  which  he  must  verify  the  happy  ooigecture  (see  GsAvriATioK); 
have  carved  there.  There  were  formerly  two,  and  it  was  not  till  1679  that  we  find  him  again 
but  the  stone  on  whioh  the  other  was  cut  was  at  work  upon  the  problem.  On  the  cessation 
removed  in  1844  and  presented  to  the  royal  of  the  plague  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  was 
society.  In  1656  his  mother,  now  again  a  made  junior  fellow  in  Oct.  1667,  and  senior  fel- 
widow,  took  him  from  school  to  help  in  the  low  in  March,  1668,  and  was  graduated  M.A.  in 
mani^ment  of  the  farm  at  Woolsthorpe,  in-  July  of  the  same  year.    In  the  autunm  of  1668 
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he  completed  a  reflecting  telescope  6  inches  in  is,  or  how  it  is  propagated.  It  is  remarkable 
length,  magnifjing  40  times,  which  enabled  that  Newton  shonld  have  missed,  in  the  course 
him  to  see  Jupiter^s  satellites  and  the  phases  of  his  optical  experiments  and  the  oontroyersj 
of  Yenns.  This  was  the  first  reflecting  tele-  which  followed,  the  disooyery  of  the  diff<Mrent 
scope  oyer  directed  to  the  heavens,  for  Gregor^  dispersive  powers  of  different  bodies.  The 
had  never  completed  the  instrument  which  he  opinion  that  all  bodies  produce  spectra  of  equal 
had  invented.  Compared  with  the  much  earlier  length  under  the  same  angle  of  refraction, 
refractors  of  Hevelius  and  Huyghens,  however,  though  ^^unsupported  by  experiments,"  ob- 
this  was  a  small  and  Hi-made  instrument  In  serves  Brewster,  ^^  and  not  even  sustained  bj 
consequence  of  interruptions,  Newton  did  not  any  theoretical  views,  seems  to  have  been  im- 
resume  his  labors  in  the  construction  of  reflec-  pressed  upon  his  mind  with  all  the  force  of  an 
tors  tin  the  autumn  of  1671,  when  he  made  an-  axiom ;  and  when,  under  the  influence  of  this 
other,  which  was  sent  up  in  December  ^'  for  his  blind  conviction,  he  pronounced  the  improve- 
nuyesty's  perusal."  It  is  carefully  preserved  ment  of  the  refinacting  telescope  to  be  deq>e* 
in  the  library  of  the  royal  society  of  London,  rate,  he  checked  for  along  time  the  progress  of 
Oonstructing  telescopes,  however,  was  rather  this  branch  of  science,  and  furnished  to  Aiture 
incidental  to  Newton^s  labors  than  the  object  philosophers  a  lesson  which  cannot  be  too 
of  them,  and  he  never  resumed  it  again.  His  deeply  studied."  From  167^  to  1676  his  opti- 
mind  appears  to  have  been  much  occupied  at  cal  researches  and  the  disputes  in  which  they 
this  time  and  for  many  years  afterward  with  involved  him  seem  to  have  occupied  most  of 
"  chemical  studies  and  practices."  His  cele-  his  time.  How  distasteful  these  disputes  were 
brated  letter  (1669)  of  advice  to  Mr.  Aston,  to  him  may  be  gathered  from  a  letter  he  wrote 
who  was  about  to  set  out  for  a  tour  of  the  con-  to  Leibnitz,  dated  Dec.  9, 1675,  in  which  he 
tinent,  reveals  a  strong  belief  in  the  doctrines  says :  "I  was  so  persecuted  with  discussions 
of  alchemy ;  and  he  certainly  pursued  his  ex-  arising  out  of  my  theory  of  %ht,  tiiat  I  blamed 
periments  to  a  late  period  of  his  life  in  the  my  own  imprudence  for  parting  with  so  sub- 
hope  of  effecting  some  valuable  transmutations,  stantial  a  blessing  as  my  quiet  to  run  after  a 
^' About  6  weeks  at  spring  and  6  at  y«  fall,"  shadow."  Nearly  a  year  later  he  writes:  *^  I 
says  Humphrey  Newton,  who  was  his  amanu-  see  I  have  made  mysdf  a  slave  to  philosophy." 
ensis  during  1684-^9,  *^  fire  in  his  laboratory  Once  free  of  controversy,  "  I  will  bid  adieu  to 

scarcely  went  out. He  made  very  little  philosophy  eternally,  excepting  what  I  do  for 

use  df  his  chymicals,  y^  crucibles  excepted,  in  my  private  satisfaction,  or  leave  to  come  out 
which  he  fused  his  metals." — ^In  1669  he  sue-  after  me."  He  appears  at  this  tame  to  have 
ceeded  Dr.  Barrow  in  the  Lucasian  chair  of  thought  of  studying  law,  for  he  found  ^'  math- 
mathematics  at  Oambridge,  and  during  that  and  ematical  speculations  at  least  dry  if  not  some- 
the  next  year  spent  considerable  tkue  in  writ-  what  barren."  He  had  already  in  1670  writ- 
ing notes  for  a  Latin  translation  of  Kinckhuy-  ten :  *^  I  see  not  what  there  is  desirable  in  public 
sen^s  algebra.  At  the  same  time  the  fluxionary  esteem,  were  I  able  to  acquire  and  maintain  it. 
calculus  occupied  his  thoughts.  In  1669-^72  It  would  perhaps  increase  my  acquaintance, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  optics  in  the  thing  which  I  chiefly  study  to  decline."  In 
the  university,  and  from  time  to  time  communi-  Jan.  1672,  he  was  elected  feUow  of  the  royal 
cated  to  the  royal  society  the  results  of  his  re-  society ;  but  offered  his  resignation  in  March, 
searches  on  light  and  colors.  The  reception  of  1673,  on  the  ground  of  being  unable  to  attend 
the  new  doctrine  of  the  compound  nature  of  the  meetings,  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
light  was  very  stormy,  and  involved  Newton  of  his  residence.  He  had  a  prospect  at  this 
in  a  long  and  acrimonious  controversy  both  time  of  pecuniary  trouble  from  tiie  loss,  in 
at  home  and  abroad.  Of  his  disputants,  Dr.  due  course  of  tilings,  of  bis  fellowship  in  the 
Hooke  was  the  most  intractable,  the  bitterest,  university,  by  his  being  appointed  to  the  Lu- 
and*  perhaps,  excepting  Huyghens,  the  ablest  casian  chair;  and  it  is  hkely  that  this  prospect 
The  course  of  the  controversy  is  instructive,  had  something  to  do  with  bis  disposition  to 
Newton  considered  light  to  consist  of  material  resign,  for  we  find  the  society  nearly  two  years 
particles.  Hooke  believed  it  to  result  from  later  excusing  him  with  oUiers  from  the  pay- 
a  series  of  undulations  of  an  elastic  medium  ment  of  the  usual  due  of  one  shilling  a  week, 
pervading  all  bodies.  With  this  theory,  which  Baily  says,  however :  ^^  It  seems  to  have  been  no 
Huyghens  maintained  in  common  with  Hooke,  uncommon  event  for  the  society,  in  the  early 
Newton's  alleged  discovery  seemed  incompati-  years  of  its  existence,  to  remit  the  arrears  of 
ble,  and  was  accordingly  strenuously  resisted,  members,  either  on  application  from  the  mem- 
On  the  other  side  we  see  Newton  himself  reject-  bers  themselves,  or  on  account  of  some  other 
ing  Huyghens's  beautiful  law  of  double  refrao-  circumstances  with  which  we  are  now  unac- 
tion  in  Iceland  spar,  ^^  founded  on  the  finest  quainted."  The  crown,  however,  came  to  his 
experimental  analysis  of  the  phenomena,"  be<  relief  in  1675,  by  issuing  a  patent  allowing  the 
cause  it  was  presented  as  a  corollary  of  the  un-  Lucasian  professor  to  hold  a  fellowship  with- 
dulatory  theory.  Hooke  in  the  one  case,  and  out  being  obliged  to  go  into  orders.  An  iuter- 
Newton  in  the  other,  failed  alike  to  see,  or  re-  esting  document  in  Newton's  handwritiog,  en- 
fused  to  admit,  that  the  principle  in  question  titled  "  A  Scheme  for  estabUshing  the  Royal 
was  true  or  false  iudependently  of  what  light  Society,"  has  been  brought  to  light  by  Sir 
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David  Brewster.    He  probiUy  drew  it  up  at  path  of  a  projectile  would  be  an  eUipee  haying 
tfaJB  time.    HiB  desire,  it  seems,  was  to  convert  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  the  focns."    Newton 
the  royal  sooietj  into  an  institntion  like  the  had  hitherto  confined  his  researches  to  bodies 
academj  of  sciences  in  Paris.    In  Dec.  1675^  reyolving  in  drcukur  orbits.    He  now  addreased 
he  sent  to  the  society  his  **  Hypothesis  en»lain-  himself  to  the  yastly  more  difScnlt  problem  of 
ing  the  Properties  of  light,"  reprinted  m  the  orbits  of  variable  cnrvatnre,  and  demonstrated 
'*  Philosophical  Magazine,"  Bept  1846 ;   and  the  mathematical  necessity  of  the  8  laws  of 
his  '*  Explanation  of  the  Colors  of  Thin  Plates  Kepler  as  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  body  pro- 
and  of  Natural  Bodies,"  which  Brewster  says  Jected  in  free  space,  and  acted  npon  continually 
*^  is  perhaps  the  loftiest  of  all  his  speculations."  by  a  force  directed  towm^  the  focus.    We  shall 
The  phenomena  of  colors  he  ascribes  to  a  sup-  see  presently  how  Hallev^s  fulure  to  solve  this 
posed  property  of  light  which  he  calls  *^fits  of  very  problem  led  to  the  composition  of  the 
easy  reflection  and  transmission."    The  theory  Prineipia,    Notwithstanding  the  satisfactory 
is  that  every  particle  of  light,  from  its  first  dis-  nature  of  these  researches,  Newton  could  not 
churge  from  a  luminous  body,  possesses,  at  consider  the  law  of  gravitation  established  so 
equally  distant  intervals,  dispositions  to  be  re-  long  as  the  serious  discrepancy  found  in  his 
fleeted  from  and  transmitted  through  the  sur-  calculations  upon  the  moon  remained  unac- 
frces  of  bodies  upon  which  it  is  incident.  This  counted  for.    The  explanation  was  soon  to  be 
appears  to  have  been  his  last  communication  to  f^umished.    In  1682,  hearing  of  a  new  meas- 
the  society  on  optical  subjects.    His  disputes  urement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  by  Picard, 
with  Hooke  led  him  to  resolve  not  to  publish  the  French  astronomer,  which  differed  materi- 
his  optical  discoveries  during  the  lifetime  of  his  ally  from  the  commonly  received  estimate,  he 
rival ;  accordingly  it  was  not  till  1704,  the  year  was  led  to  go  over  the  calculi^on  again  on  die 
after  Hookers  death,  that  his  great  work  on  basis  of  the  new  measure.    The  result,  this 
"  Optics"  appeared.    In  this  work  he  omits  to  time,  was  in  exact  agreement  wi£h  observation, 
give  Hooke  credit  for  certain  observations,  which  The  foundation  being  thus  firmly  laid,  he  pro- 
inanhourof  friendly  intercourse,  in  his  beauti-  ceeded  to  buildups  complete  demonstration 
fill  letter  to  him  of  Feb.  6, 1675-'6,  he  had  thus  of  the  laws  of  the  celestial  motions.    He  per- 
bandsomely  acknowledged:  "  KI have  seen  fbr-  ceived  that  the  earth,  by  its  axial  rotation  and 
ther  than  others,  it  is  by  standing  on  the  shonl-  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  of  matter 
derB  of  giants"  (Des<»rtes,  Hooke,  and  others),  composing  its  mass,  must  be  flattened  at  the 
IntheproGacehesays:  ^^  Part  ofthe  ensuing  dis-  poles,  and  he  determined  the  amount  of  this 
course  about  light  was  written  at  the  desire  of  natteninff .    He  showed  that  the  spheroidal  fig- 
some  gentlemen  ofthe  royal  society  in  1675,  . . .  ure  of  the  earth,  combined  with  its  diurnal 
and  the  rest  was  added  about  12  years  after  to  motion,  would  cause  the  weights  of  bodies  at 
eomplete  the  theory,  except  the  8d  book  and  the  surface  to  vary  in  different  latitudes;  and 
the  uust  proposition  of  the  2d,  which  were  since  this  result  of  pure  theory  explained  a  singular 
put  together  out  of  scattered  papers."    From  fact  first  noticed  by  Richer,  the  French  astron- 
1673  to  1688  he  delivered  at  the  university,  omer,  who  had  found  in  1672  that  a  clock  reg- 
as  Lncasian  professor,  lectures  on  arithmetic  ulatedto  mean  time  of  Paris  lost  2m.  28s.  daily 
and  algebra.    These  Mr.  Whiston  published  in  at  Cayenne,  within  6*"  of  the  equator.    This  led 
Latin  in  1707,  against  Newton's  wishes,  it  is  him  to  an  explanation  of  the  precession  of  the 
said,  on  account  of  their  being  an  unfinished  equinoxes.    Kepler  and  others  before  him  had 
work.    A  second  edition  was  published  in  1712  spoken  of  an  attraction  of  the  waters  of  the 
with  improvements  by  the  author,  and  they  earth  by  the  moon.  Newton  explained  the  tides, 
were  translated  into  ihiffliiA  soon  after  by  Mr.  He  saw  that  the  masses  of  the  planetary  bodies 
Baphson.    Madaurin's  ugebrai4>pears  to  have  could  be  determined  by  observing  the  effects 
beat  drawn  upas  an  annotation  of  this.    Pre-  of  their  mutual  attraction,  and  that  from  this 
flsntation  copies  of  his  optical  and  algebraical  cause  their  several  motions  would  be  disturbed, 
lectores,  the  latter  in  his  own  handwriting,  are  Thus  he  was  conducted  to  an  elucidation  of  the 
in  the  library  of  Cambridge  university.     In  intricate  subject  of  the  moon's  motions,  which 
1676  we  find  him  publicly  interesting  himself  had  long  been  a  stumbling-block  to  astrono- 
in  the  raising  of  fruit  trees.    He  edited  the  mers.    He  deduced  theoretically  the  two  lunar 
8d  Cambridge  edition  of  Varenius*s  geography  ineoualities  known  as  the  variation  and  the  an- 
(1681). — ^In  1679  Newton's  attention  was  re-  nual  equation,  and  also  the  progression  of  the 
called  to  the  subject  of  universal  gravitation  apogee  and  the  regression  of  the  nodes,  though 
by  a  letter  from  Hooke.    Tliis  jmilosopher  it  was  reserved  for  the  mathematicians  of  the 
**had  illustrated  as  early  as  1666,"  observes  next  century  to  complete  the  lunar  theory.    It 
Ifr.  Grant  in  his  '*  History  of  Phyrical  As-  is  not  known  that  he  made  any  public  an- 
tronomy,"  '^by  means  of  a  beautiM  experi-  nouncementof  his  discoveries  before  Feb.  1685, 
loeat,  tibe  motion  of  a  body  revolving  in  an  when  he  sent  to  the  royal  society  a  paper  con- 
ellipse  under  the  influence  of  a  force  mrected  taining  his   early  researches   on   centripetal 
ocoknually  to  the  centre.    And  in  his  letter  to  forces;  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  that  up  to 
Newton  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  he  this  time  he  had  developed  his  thoughts  beyond 
declared  that  if  gravity  decreased  according  to  the  substance  of  this  brief  essay.    Halley  had 
the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  endeavored  la  1684  to  calculate  the  law  of 
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the  solar  force  directed  to  the  planets  moTing  HaUey  had  all  found,  by  means  of  the  relation 
in  eUiptical  orbits,  this  force  being  subject  to  between  the  periodic  times  and  the  distances, 
continual  variation.  Failing,  he  had  applied  that  the  force  which  retains  the  celestial  bodies 
to  his  friends  in  London  for  asffistance.  Sir  in  their  orbits  yaries  according  to  the  inverse 
Christopher  Wren  plainly  told  him  he  had  square  of  the  distance.  In  Apnl,  1686,  the  1st 
given  much  thought  to  the  problem,  but  could  book  of  the  Principia  was  exhibited  at  tiie  royal 
make  no  impression  upon  it.  Hooke  asserted  society,  and  in  June  Halley  undertook  the -pub- 
that  he  had  solved  it,  but  refused  to  fiimish  lication  of  it  at  his  own  expense,  although  it 
his  demonstration.  Halley  then  consulted  involved  him  in  considerable  pecuniary  risk. 
Newton,  and,  finding  to  his  delight  that  he  had  About  nudsummer  of  the  next  year  the  work 
gone  over  the  whole  ground,  induced  him  to  speared  from  the  press.  The  number  of  copies 
communicate  to  the  royal  society  the  paper  prmted  is  not  known.  The  original  price  seems 
already  alluded  to.  In  April,  1685,  he  haii  en-  to  have  been  109.  It  is  divided  into  8  books, 
tered  seriously  upon  the  composition  of  the  The  1st  treats  of  motion  in  free  space ;  the  2d 
FHncipia.  Mr.  Bigaud,  in  his  ** Historical  Ea-  treats  chiefly  of  resisted  motion;  and  the  3d 
say  on  the  first  F^Hcation  of  the  JMneipia*^  deduces  from  these  the  system  of  the  world. 
(Oxford,  1888,  p.  25),  has  remarked  in  refer-  There  is  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  (4to.) 
ence  to  this  fact,  that  ^e  Frineipia  was  not  a  in  the  Astor  library,  New  York.  It  bears  the 
protracted  compilation  from  memoranda  which  following  title  page :  FhUotophiw  NaturaUs 
might  have  been  written  down  under  the  im-  JPrineipia  MathSmatica,  Imprimatur  JuUi  5, 
pression  of  different  trains  of  thought.  It  had  1686.  Landing  1687.  The  doctrines  of  the 
the  advantage  of  being  composed  by  one  con-  JPrineipiaj  like  all  discoveries  which  tend  to 
tinned  effort,  during  which  tiie  mutual  bearing  overthrow  cherished  opinions,  were  hotly  com- 
of  all  the  several  parts  was  vividly  presented  bated  for  many  years.  The  phUosophgrof  Des* 
to  the  author^s  mind.  Pemberton,  in  his  pre-  cartes,  which  the  Newtonian  theories  at  length 
fyfoe  to  his  '^  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  rhi-  supplanted,  was  predominant  throughout  £a- 
losophy,''  states  that  the  Frincipia  was  com-  rope ;  and  such  was  the  disfavor  which  the 
posed  in  the  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  While  Newtonian  phUosophy  met  with  everywhere 
engaged  in  writing  the  2d  and  dd  books  (April,  on  the  continent,  that,  according  to  the  remark 
1687),  he  was  called  from  his  seclusion  to  act  of  Voltaire,  Newton  had  not  at  the  tame  of 
as  one  of  t^e  delegates  appointed  to  defend  the  his  death  above  20  followers  out  of  England, 
university  against  the  attacks  of  King  James  H.  though  the  JPrineipia  had  then  been  40  years 
imon  its  privileges.  His  Lucasian  lectures  at  before  t^e  world.  ^^The  language  of  the 
this  time  were  not  attractive  to  the  students.  French  mathematicians,"  observes  the  author 
Acco]:ding  to  the  testimony  of  his  amanuensis,  of  the  ^^  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,"  *^  is 
Humphrey  Newton :  '*  So  few  went  to  hear,  and  Cartesian  for  almost  half  a  century  after  the 
fewer  that  understood  him,  that  ofttimes  he  did  publication  of  the  Frincipia  of  Newton."  "  The 
in  a  manner,  for  want  of  hearers,  read  to  the  profound  and  intricate  reasoning  which  New- 
walls."  On  the  presentation  of  Newton's  paper  ton  was  compelled  to  adopt,"  says  Mr.  Grant, 
to  t^e  royal  society,  Hooke  raised  a  violent  re-  "formed  a  serious  impe^ment  to  the  early 
damation  relative  to  the  asserted  discovery  of  dissemination  of  his  doctrines."  The  British 
the  law  of  gravitation.  He  had  as  early  aa  1666  universities,  however,  early  introduced  the 
arrived  at  very  accurate  notions  of  centripetal  Newtonian  philosophy  as  a  subject  of  study, 
forces.  He  had  published  in  1674  a  work  The  university  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scotland 
entitled  "  An  Attempt  to  prove  the  Motion  of  took  the  lead  in  1690,  followed  by  Cam- 
Earth  from  Observations,"  in  which,  as  Mr.  bridge  in  1699,  and  by  Oxford  in  1704.  Dr. 
Grant  observes,  he  describes  the  general  nature  Benuey  made  the  new  principles  the  basis  of 
of  gravity  with  remarkable  clearness  and  accu-  a  theological  argument  in  the  Boyle  lectures 
racy.  (There  is  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work,  preached  in  London  in  1 692-8. — ^Aft^r  the  pub- 
printed  in  1679.)  But  he  had  not  attempted  to  lication  of  the  Frincipia^  Newton  was  content 
compute  the  law  of  the  variation  of  the  force  to  extend  and  develop  the  principles  of  his  phi- 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre,  which,  losophy  without  advancing  into  any  new  fields 
as  applied  to  the  elliptical  orbits  of  the  planets,  of  science ;  and  even  these  developments  ap- 
was  tne  very  problem  which  had  baffled  Halley  pear  to  have  been  based  for  the  most  part  on 
and  Wren,  and  which  Newton  had  solved.  The  experiments  and  observations  previously  made, 
pretensions  of  Hooke  called  forth  from  New-  He  was  elected  to  represent  the  university  in 
ton  a  long  and  interesting  letter,  dated  June  parliament  in  1689,  and  again  in  1701 ;  and 
20,  1686,  in  which  he  recounts  the  progress  of  though  he  was  r^ected  in  1705,  those  who 
his  researches,  and  intimates  his  resolution  to  opposed  him  acknowledged  him  to  be  ^'  the 
suppress  the  8d  book  of  his  work  rather  than  glory  of  the  university,"  but  conridered  that 
have  his  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  a  contro-  he  was  sent  to  "  tempt  them  from  their  duty 
versy  with  envious  rivals.  By  Halley^s  per-  by  the  great  and  just  veneration  they  had  for 
suasion,  however,  Newton  consented  to  let  the  him."  In  the  spring  of  1689,  during  his  resi- 
whole  appear,  and  as  a  compromise  prefaced  dence  in  London,  in  attendance  at  parliament, 
the  scholinm  to  the  4th  proposition  of  the  1st  he  became  acquainted  with  John  liocke,  who 
book  with  the  remark  that  Wren,  Hooke,  and  in  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Frincipia 
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had  completed  his  "Essay  on  the  Hnman  Tin-  1698^  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  attrihnte 

deretanding/^    A  firm  friendship  grew  np  be-  his  mend's  mistakes  to  mental  alienation. 

t  ween  these  great  men,  nnbroken  till  the  death  About  this  time  began  the  celebrated  quarrel  be- 
of  Locke  ^in  1704.    Dnring  the  sitting  of  par-  tween  Newton  and  Flamsteed,  the  astronomer 
liament  Newton  was  called  from  London  to  royal,  which  was  only  terminated  by  Ham- 
attend  the  death-bed  of  his  mother  (1689).    In  steed's  death  (1719).    They  had  been  on  terms 
the  sommer  of  the  same  year  he  made  the  ao-  of  cordial  intimacy  till  1696,  when  a  coolness 
qoaintanceof  Hnyghens,  who  was  on  a  yisitto  began  to  spring  np.    Newton  was  engaged 
London.  In  1690  Locke  and  others  of  his  friends  on  his  lunar  theory,  and  required  observations 
tried  in  vain  to  procure  for  him  a  lucrative  em-  of  the  moon's  places.    Ilamsteed,  who  at  his 
ployment  under  government.     Their  failure  own  expense  had  put  himself  in  possession  of 
touched  him  keenly.    On  the  dissolution  of  par-  the  proper  instruments,  was  the  only  one  who 
liament  he  resumed  his  philosophical  and  math-  could  fbrnish  the  observations.     They  were 
emadcal  studies  at  Cambridge.    After  this  his  supplied,  though  not  as  promptly  as  Newton 
health  became  much  impaired.    In  Dec.  1692,  wished.    Oomplaint  followed,  with  little  out- 
and  Jan.  and  Feb.  1698,  he  wrote  the  four  cele-  breaks  of  temper  on  both  sides.    Newton  was 
brated  letters  to  Dr.  Bentley  on  the  existence  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  Flamsteed  saw 
of  a  Deity.    Biot,  in  his  memoir  of  Newton,  the  vast  importance  of  his  own  labors,  then 
published  in  the  BiographUunivenelle  in  1822,  unappreciated,  but  since  fully  allowed.  Halley, 
brings  to  light  a  2i^.  of  Huyghens,  which  is  devoted  to  Newton,  doubtless  jealous  of  Flam- 
employed  to  prove  that  Newton  was  suffer-  steed,  and  wishing  to  supplant  him,  embittered 
ing  under  derangement  of  mind  at  this  time,  the  difference,  if  indeea  it  was  not  primarily 
Though  the  low  state  of  his  health  gives  color  his   instigation  that  kept  the  auarrel  alive. 
to  Blot's  startling  statement,  the  argument  There  seems  to  have  been  on  boUi  sides  a  cor- 
does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient.     He  was  dial  animosity,  which  neither  Newton's  habit- 
greatly  affected  about  the  beginning  of  1692  ual  forbearance,  equanimity,  and  love  of  peace, 
by  the  loss  of  valuable  MS8.,  which  were  con-)  nor  Flamsteed's  smcere  piety,  could  prevent 
snmed  in  his  study  by  the  upsetting  of  a  candle  from  bursting  out  afresh  on  every  occasion. 
while  he  was  away  at  chapel.    '^  Every  one,"  The  quarrel  culminated  in  the  publication,  un- 
remarks  Mr.  Abraham  Pryme,  who  was  a  stu-  derHalley'sname,  of  Ilamsteed's  celestial  obser^ 
dent  in  the  university  at  the  time,  "thought  vations,  which  Halley  had  mutilated.    This  act, 
he  would  have  run  mad ;  he  was.  so  troubled  for  which  no  suflcient  excuse  has  been  adduced, 
thereat,  that  he  was  not  himself  for  a  month  roused  Flamsteed's  indignation ;  and  at  a  sub- 
afler."    The  notable  story  of  his  little  dog  sequent  meeting  of  the  parties,  when  Mam- 
Diamond  having  occasioned  the  mischief^  and  steed  declared  uiat  he  had  been  robbed  of  his 
of  Newton's  remarkable  equanimity  on  see-  labors,  Newton  was  provoked  into  the  use  of 
ing  what  had  happened,  Brewster  considers  unseemly  epithets  toward  him,   ^'  of  which 
a  fiction.    During  this  and  the  following  year  'puppy'  was  the  least."    Three  fourths  of  the 
his  health  continued  poor,  and  he  certainly  edition  afterward  falling  into  Flamsteed's  po9- 
fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  though  there  session,  he  burned  it,  "as  a  sacrifice  to  heav- 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  his  reason  was  un-  enly  truth."    When  we  consider  the  extraordi- 
seated.    A  rumor  went  abroad  however  to  nary  homage  which  was  everywhere  rendered 
that  effect,  and  we  find  Leibnitz  congratulating  to  Newton,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should 
Huyghens,  in  a  letter  of  June  22,  1694,  on  have  resented  Flamsteed's  refusal  to  pay  him 
Newton's  recovery.     In  a  letter  to  Pepys,  deference ;  nor,  when  we  consider  Flamsteed's 
dated  Sept.  18, 1698,  and  one  to  Locke  about  hot  temper,  andthe  wrongs  or  supposed  wrongs 
the  same  time,  there  are  evidences  of  loss  of  under  which  he  smarted,  can  we  blame  him 
judgment.    Pepys  at  any  rate  says  of  his  let-  for  want  of  respect  towaid  his  illustrious  cen- 
ter, it  was  "  so  surprising  to  me  for  the  incon-  temporary. — ^Through  the  patronage  of  Charles 
sistency  of  every  part  of  it  as  to  put  me  into  Montague,  chancellor  of  Ihe  exchequer,  and  af- 
great  disorder  by  it,  lest  it  should  arise  from  terward  earl  of  Halifax,  Newton  received  in 
that  which  of  all  mankind  I  should  least  dread  1696  the  appointment  of  warden  of  the  mint, 
from  him  and  most  lament  for — I  mean  a  di0-  worth  between  £500  and  £600  a  year ;  and  in 
ooini>osure  in  head  or  mind,  or  both."   A  foH-  1699  he  was  promoted  to  the  mastership  of  the 
ni^ht  alter  this  letter  was  written,  Newton  mint,  worth  £1,200  to  £1,500,  which  office  hd 
told  a  common  fHend  "  that  he  had  writ  a  held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.    In  this  situa- 
very  odd  letter  to  Pepys  at  which  he  was  much  tion  his  chemical  knowledge  was  of  great  use ; 
concerned ;"  adding  **  that  it  was  in  a  distemper  and  in  effecting  the  recoinage  which  was  com- 
that  much  seized  his  head,  and  that  kept  him  pleted  toward  the  dose  of  1699,  his  services 
awake  for  above  6  nights  together."   Not  many  were  so  highly  appreciated  that  the  chancellor 
days  after  his  painftu  letter  to  Locke  was  writ-  of  the  exchequer  declared  that  he  could  not 
ten  he  wrote  again  with  child-like  simplicity  have  carried  it  on  without  his  assistance.    On 
and  tenderness,  asking  to  be  forgiven  for  thmk-  his  promotion  he  appointed  Mr.  Whiston  to  be 
ing  fOi  of  him,  and  subscribing  himself  :^^  Tour  his  deputy  at  Cambridge,  with  the  full  profits 
most  humble  and  unfortunate  servant."    The  of  the  place ;  and  in  1701  he  resigned  the  chair. 
tone  of  Locke's  noble  reply  to  this  (Oct  5,  In  1699  he  was  elected  foreign  associate  of  the 
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aoademj  of  sciences  at  Paris.    He  was  chosen  Daring  bis  reddence  at  Oambridge  Newton 
president  of  i^e  royal  society  in  1708,  and  an-  was  in  the  habit,  as  he  expresses  it, "  of  refiresh- 
nnaUr  reelected  during  his  life.    In  1705  he  ing  himself  with  history  and  chronology  when 
was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.    In  1718  he  he  was  weary  with  other  studies. '^  Hence  grew 
communicated  a  paper  to  the  royal  society  on  up  a  system  of  chronology,  which,  however, 
the  different  kinds  of  years  in  use  among  the  was  very  imperfect  and  oiUy  existed  in  sepa- 
nations  of  antiquity;  it  was  published  in  the  ratepaperstul  the  princess  of  Wales  (afterward 
"  Gentleman^s  Magazine^^  for  Jan.  1756,  and  the  queen  consort  of  George  H.),  who  eigoyed  the 
original  is  in  the  British  museum.    In  1717  he  privilege  of  his  conversation  during  the  latter 
prepared  two  reports  on  the  state  of  the  coin-  part  of  his  life,  requested  a  copy  of  it  for  her 
age,  which  were  Laid  before  the  houses  of  par-  private  use.    The  MS.  affcei)^  some  years  was 
liament.    They  were  followed  by  a  proclama-  printed  in  Paris  (1725)  surreptitiously,  and  in- 
tion  in  Dec.  1717,  reducing  the  vaJue  of  guineas  volved  Newton  in  an  annoying  controversy,  in 
from  21«.  6i.  to  21a, — ^In  1705  began  the  fa-  consequence  of  which  he  was  induced  to  pre- 
mous  dispute  with  Leibnitz.  Newton  and  Leib-  pare  a  larger  work  which  was  interrupted  by 
nitz,  it  is  now  clear,  were  both  original  invent-  his  death.    It  appeared  toward  the  end  of 
ors  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis,  Newton  being  1727,  under  the  title,  ^^  The  Chronology  of  An- 
the  earlier.    Leibnitz,  however,  published  his  cient  Kingdoms  amended,  to  which  is  prefixed 
method  in  1684,  while  Newton^s  cud  not  appear  a  Short  Ohronide  from  the  first  Memory  of 
till  20  years  later.    The  geometry  of  the  for-  Things  in  Europe  to  the  Conquest  of  Peraa  by 
mer  spread  rapidly  over  Europe ;  he  was  con-  Alexander  the  Great."  His  system  was  based  on 
sidered  as  the  sole  iuventor.  and  Newton,  in  the  astronomical  observations  of  the  ancients. — 
the  first  edition  of  the  Fnneipia^  acknowl-  Previous  to  1692  Newton  was  known  by  the 
edged  Ids  claims  as  an  indepenaent  inventor,  appellation  of  an  "  excellent  divine."     It  is 
In  1699  a  remark  was  dropped  in  the  royal  therefore  probable  that  his  posthumous  papers 
sooietv  casting  suspicion  upon  the  originality  on  religious  subjects  were  composed  in  the  prime 
of  Leibnitz^s  discovery.     Leibnitz  replied  in  of  life,  at  Cambridge.    £Qs  ^^  Observations  on 
the  Leipsic  Journal  without  asperity,  asserting  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse 
his  claim.    On  Jan.  1,  1705,  the  same  publica-  of  St  John"  appeared  in  London  in  1788  (4to.). 
tion  criticized  with  marked  severity  Kevrton's  His  "  Historical  Account  of  two  Notable  Cor* 
"  Quadrature  of  Curves,"  then  lately  published,  ruptions  of  Scripture,"  mainly  composed  prior 
in  which  the  method  of  fiuxions  was  for  the  to  1690,  but  finished  in  that  year,  was  first  pub- 
first  time  announced  to  the  world,  asserting  in  lished  in  London  in  1754,  under  the  erroneous 
effect  that  the  fiuxionary  method  was  not  an  title  of  ^^  Two  Letters  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
original  discovery.     Newton  and  his  friends  M.LeClerc."    In  some  catalogues  of  Newton's 
were  justiy  indignant,  and  Keill,  an  astrono-  works  another  edition  is  mentioned,  entitied 
mer,  undertook  his  deifence,  but  was  betrayed  *^  Two  Letters  to  Mr.  Clarke,  late  Divinity  Pro- 
into  doing  similar  ipjustice  to  Leibnitz,  char^-  feasor  of  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland"  (1784). 
ing  him  in  effect  with  having  borrowed  his  It  ^pears  to  have  been  first  published  entire 
calculus  from  hints  thrown  out  by  Newton,  in  Horsley^s  edition  of  Newton's  works,  nnder 
Leibnitz  appealed  to  the  royal  society,  which  the  titie,  ^^  Historical  Account  of  two  Nota- 
appointed  a  commission  in  the  premises.  Their  ble  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
report,  which  vindicates  Newton's  claims,  forms  Friend."   That  friend  was  probably  Locke.   In 
what  is  called  the  C<nnmercium  EpUtolieum  this  work  he  considers  the  two  noted  texts, 
(1712) ;  for  the  contents  of  which,  as  also  of  a  1  John  v.  7,  and  1  Tim.  iiL  16.    The  former  he 
2d  edition  with  a  review  entitled  Eecmaio  attempts  to  prove  spurious,  and  the  latter  he 
(1722),  Nevrton  was  himself  fully  responsible,  considers  a  false  reading.    There  b  no  donbt 
In  a  new  edition,  edited  by  MM.  Biot  and  Lefort  that  Newton  was  hostile  to  tibe  doctrine  of  the 
(Paris,  4to.,  1856),  this  report  la  shown  to  be  Trinity.    Lideed,  the  publication  of  several  of 
in  many  points  unfair.    In  1718  John  Bemou-  his  private  papers  in  Sir  D.  Brewster^s  memoir 
iUi  entei^  the  quarrel  with  the  declaration :  places  the  fact  of  his  entertaining  Arian  opin- 
'*  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  fiuxion-  ions  beyond  question.    About  the  beginning 
ary  calculus  was  invented  before  the  differen-  o£.1691  Locke  contemplated  going  to  Holland, 
tial."    An  issue  so  manifestiy  false  shows  not  and  Newton  sent  him  the  above  tract  in  strict 
only  the  spirit  of  the  continental  party,  but  confidence,  requesting  him  to  tsJce  it  with  him 
also,  since  Leibnitz  allowed  at  least  the  state-  and  procure  its  translation  and  publication  in 
ment  to  pass  uncorrected,  what  must  have  been  French,  anonymously,  as  is  evident ;  the  object 
their  provocation.    The  dissension  continued  being  apparentiy  to  ascertain  the  judgment  of 
without   abatement  up  to  Leibnitz's   death  biblical  critics  before  bringing  it  out  nnder  his 
(1716).   Nor  did  Newton  stop  there.    He  pub-  own  name  in  English.    Locke  abandoned  his 
lished  soon  after  what  Biot  characterizes  as  a  intention  of  visiting  Holland,  but  sent  the  MS. 
"  bitter  refutation.''   In  the  1st  edition  of  the  to  his  friend  Le  Olerc  in  that  country,  who 
Prineipia  (book  ii.,  scholium  to  lemma  2)  jus-  kept  it  in  his  possession  till  January  of  the  next 
tice  was  done  to  Leibnitz's  claim.    In  the  8d  year,  when  he  informed  Locke  that  he  was 
edition  (1725)  another  scholium  is  substituted,  about  to  publish  it  in  Latin.    Newton,  hearing 
in  which  Leibnitz's  name  is  not  mentioned. —  of  this  became  ala^rmed  at  the  risk  of  detection. 
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and  stopped  the  publication.  At  Lis  death  he  terbnrj,  speaking  of  the  last  20  years  of  hia 
left  many  MSS.  on  religions  subjects,  whidi  life,  says:  ^* He  had  something  languid  in  his 
have  neyer  been  pnbli^ed.  Beside  a  Latin  look  and  manner,  which  did  not  raise  any 
dissertation  on  the  sacred  cabit  of  the  Jews,  great  expectation  in  those  who  did  not  know 
printed  in  1787  among  the  miscellaneoQS  works  him."  ''He  spoke  very  little  in  company," 
of  Mr.  John  Greaves,  Newton^s  only  other  pub-  observes  Mr.  Thomas  Heame,  ''so  that  his 
liahed  religions  writings  are  the  four  celebrated  conversation  was  not  agreeable."  Though  im- 
letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Bentley,  first  printed  patient  of  opposition  and  stupidity,  he  appears 
in  1756.  They  are  directed  against  atheism,  to  have  had  no  overweening  opinion  of  nim- 
and  aim  to  show  that  matter  could  never  have  self.  Alluding  to  his  discoveries  in  a  letter  to 
arrayed  itself  in  its  present  forms  without  a  Dr.  Bentley,  he  says:  "If  I  have  done  the  pub- 
divine  power  being  impressed  upon  it.  Except  lie  any  service  this  way,  it  is  due  to  notning 
a  short  tract  on  we  nature  of  acids,  his  only  but  industry  and  patient  thought."  When 
chemical  paper  is  one  printed  in  the  "Philo-  asked  how  he  arrived  at  his  discoveries,  he  re- 
sophical  iVansactions"  for  March  and  April,  plied :  "  I  keep  the  subject  constantly  before 
1701  (pp.  824r-d29),  under  the  title  of  Scala  me,  and  wait  till  the  first  dawnings  open  slow- 
Qraduum  CalorU*  It  contains  a  comparative  1^  by  little  and  little  into  a  ftiU  and  clear 
scale  of  temperatures,  from  that  of  melting  ice  light"  Thus  was  produced  the  Prindpia^  to 
to  that  of  a  small  kitchen  coal  fire.  To  the  which  Laplace  assigns  "  a  preeminence  above 
2d  English  edition  of  the  "  Optics"  are  append-  all  the  other  productions  of  the  human  intel- 
ed  a  number  of  queries,  the  18th  and  S^th  of  lect."  The  house  in  which  Newton  was  bom 
which  contain  his  opinions  in  favor  of  the  ex-  was  purchased  in  1868  by  Miss  Charlwood  of 
ifltence  of  an  elastic  ether  diffused  through  all  Grantham,  to  be  pulled  down,  that  a  scien- 
space,  "  much  subtiler  than  air."  In  Mr.  Tur-  tific  college  might  be  erected  on  its  site.  His 
nor^B  "  Collections  for  the  History  of  Grant-  statue  was  inaugurated  at  Grantham,  Sept.  21, 
ham"  is  given  "  a  remarkable  and  curious  con-  1858.  His  dwelling  house,  with  an  observatory 
veraation  between  Sir  Isaac  and  Mr.  Conduitt,"  which  he  built  on  the  top,  still  remains  in  Bt. 
his  nephew-in-law,  in  which  he  speculates  Martinis  street,  London,  and  is  a  place  of  scien- 
abont  planetary  bodies  having  issued  from  the  tific  pilgrimage. — ^Beside  the  1st  edition  of  tiie 
sun,  and  returning  again  at  length  to  replenish  Principia  above  noticed,  a  2d  was  published  at 
its  fires. — ^Durin^  the  last  20  years  of  his  life,  Cambridge  in  1718,  under  the  superintendence 
which  he  spent  m  London,  the  charge  of  his  of  Cotes,  whose  correspondence  with  Newton 
domestie  concerns  devolved  upon  his  niece,  at  the  time  has  been  published  (London,  1850), 
Mrs.  Catharine  Conduitt  For  2  or  8  years  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Edleston.  A  8a 
prior  to  1725  he  had  been  a  good  deal  troubled  edition  appeared  in  London  in  1726  (4to.), 
with  a  disorder  of  the  bladder,  accompanied  edited  by  Pemberton :  a  4th  in  1729  (2  vols, 
witii  cough  and  gout.  In  Janusry  of  that  year  8vo.jLondon),  Englished  by  Motte ;  and  a  5th 
he  was  seized  with  violent  cough  and  inflam-  in  1780  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London).  Several  edi- 
mation  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  tions  have  been  published  on  the  continent, 
he  removed  his  residence  to  Kensington,  where  the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Jesuits^  edi- 
his  health  improved.  From  this  time  the  tion  (4  vols.  4to.,  Geneva,  1789-42),  repub- 
dutiea  of  his  office  at  the  mint  were  discharged  lished  in  Glasgow  under  the  editonhip  of 
by  Mr.  Conduitt.  On  Feb.  28, 1727,  he  went  Wright  r4  vols.  8vo.,  1822).  A  Latin  transla- 
te London  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal  tion  of  uie  "  Optics,"  Yfj  Dr.  Clarke,  appeared 
society,  and  became  greatly  fieitigued.  His  old  in  1706  (4to.,  London),  for  which  Newton 
complaint  returned  with  increased  violence,  presented  the  translator  with  £500.  Many 
and  soon  proved  fatal  He  was  buried  with  other  editions  have  been  published.  Of  the 
great  pomp  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  his  rela-  *'  Universal  Arithmetic"  there  are  several  edi- 
tives  devoted  £500  for  the  purpose  of  a  monu-  tions,  both  English  and  continental.  The  *'  Op- 
ment,  which  was  erected  in  1781.  Though  tical  Lectures"  appeared  in  London  in  1728; 
he  had  accumulated  a  personal  estate  worth  at  "  Fluxions,"  in  English,  with  a  commentary, 
his  death  £32,000,  he  aoes  not  appear  to  have  in  1786.  His  principal  works  were  collected 
lived  narrowly.  Brewster  states  that  he  lived  and  published  by  Bishop  Horsley  (5  vols.  4to., 
in  London  "in  very  handsome  style,  and  kept  London,  1779-^85).  His  communications  to 
his  carriage  with  an  establishment  of  8  male  the  royal  society  are  comprised  in  vols.  vii.  to 
and  8  female  servants.  .  .  .  His  generosity  zi.  of  the  "Transactions." — See  8ir  David 
and  charity  had  no  bounds,  and  he  used  to  Brewster^s  "Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings, 
remark  thi^  they  who  gave  away  nothing  till  and  Discoveries  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton"  (2  vols. 
they  died,  never  gave  at  all."  To  his  rela-  8vo.,  1855),  and  the  other  works  cited. 
tives  in  particular  he  was  lavish.  He  was  of  NEWTON,  Johk,  an  English  clergyman, 
medium  stature,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  bom  in  London  in  July,  1725,  died  there,  Deo. 
Mb  life  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  old  age  21,  1807.  After  attending  school  at  Stratford 
lie  had  a  fine  head  of  hair,  as  white  as  silver,  in  Essex  from  his  8th  to  his  10th  year,  he  ac- 
without  any  baldness.  He  never  wore  spec-  companiedhisfather,  who  was  master  of  a  ship, 
tacles,  and  it  is  stated  never  lost  more  than  on  a  voyage  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
one  tooth  to  the  day  of  his  death.    Bishop  At-  quently  made  several  trips.    In  his  19th  year 
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he  was  seized  by  a  preaa  gang  and  taken  on  NEWTON,  Bobbbt,  D.D.,  a  Soottiah  clergy- 
board  the  Harwich  man-of-war,  where  however,  man,  born  Sept.  8,  1780,  died  April  80,  1854. 
throngh  the  influence  of  his  father,  he  was  In  early  life  he  joined  the  Wesleyan  chnrch 
made  a  midshipman.  While  the  ship  lay  at  and  became  a  preacher.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
Plymonth  he  deserted,  bat  was  soon  caught,  pointed  to  the  Glasgow  circuit,  where  he  at- 
flogged,  and  degraded,  and  afterward  treated  tended  the  lectures  in  the  university  on  divin- 
with  such  severity  that  he  willingly  exchimged  ity  and  philosophy.  He  was  selected  by  the 
into  an  African  trader  off  Madeira.  This  oaip  Bev.  Joseph  Benson,  president  of  the  confer- 
he  left  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  hired  himself  out  ence,  to  deliver  a  series  of  sermons  before  that 
as  a  laborer  to  a  slave  trader  in  the  island  of  body  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  fulfilled  the 
Benanoes ;  and  there  he  remained  till  1747.  appointment  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
In  this  year  an  English  captain  arrived  at  Sier-  conference.  In  1812  he  became  known  in 
ra  Leone,  commissioned  by  his  &ther  to  bring  London  as  a  speaker  at  public  meetings,  p^ar- 
him  back ;  but  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  ticularly  in  behalf  of  the  British  and  foreign 
Mary  Oatlett,  a  Kentiui  girl  to  whom  he  had  Bible  society.  From  London  he  was  removed 
become  attached  before  he  left  England,  in-  to  Wakefield,  and  thence  to  Liverpool.  He 
duced  him  to  return.  On  the  homeward  voy-  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  conference, 
age  the  perils  to  which  he  was  subjected  re-  and  subsequently  president.  At  the  centenary 
vived  the  religious  impressions  which  he  had  conference  held  in  Liverpool  in  1839,  he  was 
early  received  from  his  mother.  In  1750  he  appointed  delegate  to  the  general  conference 
married  Miss  Oatlett.  Shortly  afterward  he  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  the  Unit- 
commanded  a  Liverpool  slave  ship,  was  en-  ed  States.  His  first  sermon  in  America  was 
gaged  in  that  business  4  years,  and  confesses  delivered  in  New  York,  April  26,  1840 ;  and 
that,  during  all  the  time  he  was  in  it,  **  he  never  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  he  attracted 
had  the  least  scruples  as  to  its  lawfulness."  large  crowds  to  his  ministry.  His  first  ap- 
But  growing  disgusted  with  the  occupation,  pointment  in  Baltimore,  where  the  general  con- 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  in  Aug.  1755,  the  sit-  rerence  was  held,  created  such  an  excitement 
nation  of  surveyor  of  the  port  of  liverpool.  that  long  before  the  hour  of  service  the  church 
While  in  Africa  he  had  studied  Eudid,  and  dur-  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  streets  around 
ing  his  voyages  had  taught  himself  Latin ;  and  were  filled  with  people  anxious  to  hear  him. 
he  now  devoted  his  time  to  acquiring  the  Greek  Finding  no  church  large  enough  to  contidn 
and  Hebrew.  He  engaged  zealously  in  the  re-  his  audience,  permission  was  granted  him  to 
ligious  movement  originated  by  Wesley  and  preach  in  Monument  square,  where  he  was 
"Vniitefield,  and  in  1758  applied  to  the  arch-  listened  to  by  15,000  people.  He  subsequently 
bishop  of  York  for  holy  orders,  but  was  refused  preached  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  represen- 
on  the  ground  of  irregularity.  In  April,  1764,  tatives  at  Washington.  One  of  his  most  efiec- 
however,  he  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  tive  addresses  was  delivered  in  the  Tabernacle, 
Lincoln  and  appointed  curate  of  Olney  in  New  York,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
Buckinghamshire,  and  shortly  afterward  was  American  Bible  society  in  1840. 
induced  to  publish  an  autobiography,  entitled  NEWTON,  Thomas,  an  English  prelate, 
"An  Authentic  Narrative  of  some  Bemarkable  born  in  Lichfield,  Jan.  1,  1704,  died  in  1782. 
and  Interesting  Particulars  in  the  Life  of  the  He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
Rev.  John  Newton."  At  Olney  he  remained  bridge,  took  orders  in  1729,  received  the  curacy 
nearly  16  years,  formipg  a  very  dose  friend-  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  square,  London,  and 
ship  with  the  poet  Oowper,  in  conjunction  afterward  that  of  Grosvenor  chapel,  and  in 
with  whom  he  wrote  the  "  Olney  Hymns."  In  1744  was  presented  by  the  earl  of  Bath  to  the 
1779  he  was  presented  with  the  rectory  of  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow.  He  was  chosen  in 
united  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  and  St.  1747  lecturer  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  square. 
Mary  Woolchurch  Haw,  Lombard  street,  Lon-  In  1761  he  became  bishop  of  Bristol,  and  in 
don,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  preach-  1768  dean  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1749-52  he  pub- 
ing  three  times  a  week  even  when  more  than  liahed  the  first  critical  edition  of  Milton's 
80  years  old.  To  all  ientreaties  to  stop,  he  re-  "Poetical  Works"  with  variorum  notes  (8  vols, 
plied :  "  What  I  shall  the  old  African  bias-  4to.).  His  "  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies" 
phemerstop  while  he  cwi  speak?"  Indoctrinal  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1754-'8)  became  very  popular, 
opinions  he  was  a  Oalvinist  and  was  a  promi-  and  were  translated  into  German  and  Danish, 
nent  leader  in  the  so  called  evangelical  party  A  collected  edition  of  his  writings  appeared  in 
in  the  church  of  England.  Among  his  works  1782  (8  vols.  4to.,  London), 
may  be  mentioned  a  volume  of  "  Six  Dis-  NE  i ,  Miohel,  duke  of  Elchingen  and  prince 
courses"  (1760) ;  a  series  of  "  Letters  on  Beli-  of  the  Moskva,  a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Sar- 
gion"  (1762),  under  the  signatures  of  Omicron  relouis,  Jan.  10,  1769,  executed  in  Paris,  Deo. 
and  Vigil;  "Oardiphonia;"  and  a  "Review  of  7,  1815.  The  son  of  a  cooper,  he  was  first  an 
Ecclesiastical  History"  (8vo.,  1770),  beside  nu-  errand  boy  or  under  clerk  m  a  notary's  office ; 
merous  sermons  and  tracts.  A  collected  edi-  but  enlisting  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  he 
tion  of  Ms  works  was  published  in  1816  (6  vols,  was  soon  promoted,  and  when  the  revolution 
8vo.,  London).  His  life  was  written  by  the  of  1789  broke  out  was  sub-lieutenant  in  a  regi- 
Bev.  Bichard  Oecil  (London,  1808).  ment  of  hussars.    In  1794  he  was  a  captain  in 
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fhearmyof  theSambre  andMeiiMiinder  Jonr-  at  Mohmnflen,  defeated  the  Prnseians  nnder 
dan,  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Kl^ber,  Leetooq,  held  hb  ground  in  the  dreadful  bnt 
who  eanaed  him  to  be  promoted,  and  sent  him  tmdeciaed  contest  at  Ejlau,  and  finally  deter- 
on  seyeral  expeditions  which  proved  snccessfbl  mined  the  triumph  of  the  French  armj  at 
and  procured  him  the  samame  of  VinfatigabU,  Friedland.  Here  he  was  in  command  of  the 
Durmg  the  campaiffn  of  1796  he  distinguished  right  wing,  which  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
himseUT  in  the  battles  of  Altenkirchen,  WUrz-  and  stormed  the  town.  Napoleon,  as  he  watch- 
burg,  and  Forchheim.  In  1797,  nnder  Hoche,  ed  him  passing  unterrified  through  a  shower 
who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  balls,  ezdaimed :  *^  That  man  is  a  lion ;"  and 
of  the  Rhine,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-generd  henceforth  tiie  army  styled  him  U  Irate  da 
for  his  gallantry  in  an  engagement  on  the  Bed-  "branei.  Being  sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  1808, 
nitz,  and  by  a  brilliant  cnarge  contributed  to  he  took  possession  of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia, 
the  victory  of  Neuwied  (April  18).  A  few  attacked  Portugal  with  some  success,  and, 
days  later,  during  a  skirmiui  at  Diemsdorf,  his  when  the  French  army  under  Mass^na  was 
impetuosity  led  to  his  being  taken  prisoner,  compelled  to  fall  back,  protected  its  retreat 
but  he  was  forthwith  exchanged.  In  1799  he  with  great  skill.  He  was  nevertheless  recalled 
was  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  to  France,  Napoleon^s  confidence  in  his  ran- 
army  of  the  Bhine  under  Bemadotte,  and  at  cerity  being  somewhat  shaken ;  and  for  nearly 
the  head  of  150  men  surprised  Mentz,  for  which  two  years  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  disgrace.  But 
he  was  rewarded  with  the  rank  of  general  his  services  were  wanted  for  the  Russian  war 
of  division.  He  now  served  under  Mass^na,  in  1812,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  command, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  the  valley  of  the  He  defeated  the  Bussians  at  Erasnoi,  shared 
Danube ;  and  when  that  general  concentrated  in  the  capture  of  Smolensk,  and  bore  himself 
his  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  limat  to  with-  so  heroically  at  the  battle  of  Borodino  that 
stand  the  attack  of  the  combined  Austrians  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchingen  Napoleon 
and  Rnsfloans  under  Suwaroff,  Ney,  at  the  added  that  of  prince  of  the  Moskva.  He  re- 
head  of  a  separate  corps,  kept  the  archduke  mained  exposed  during  the  whole  day  to  tiie 
Charles  at  bay,  and  thus  indirectly  contributed  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  whUe  he  occasionally  or- 
to  the  victory  of  Ztlrich,  by  which  France  was  dered  his  soldiers  to  stoop  or  lie  down  in  order 
preserved  from  invasion.  He  approved  ef  the  to  avoid  the  discharges  of  artillery,  he  himself 
eoup  d'Hat  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  Under  Mo-  stood  immovably  erect.  But  it  was  during  the 
reaa  he  participated  in  most  of  the  engagements  disastrous  retreat  that  he  proved,  as  Napoleon 
that  marked  the  spriuff  campaign  of  1800  in  said,  that  **  his  soul  was  tempered  with  steel.'* 
G^ermany,  and  during  the  winter  was  engaged  For  several  days  he  had  been  separated  from 
\si  the  celebrated  victory  of  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  the  army  and  was  thought  to  be  lost,  when,  at 
3),  which  brought  Austria  to  terms.  During  the  head  of  his  dreadfbUy  reduced  corps,  he 
the  peace  which  followed  he  married,  by  Bona-  reappeared,  having  defeated  all  the  Russian 
parte's  advice,  Mile.  Augui6,  a  schoolmate  and  troops  that  obstructed  his  way.  When  Napo- 
bosom  friend  of  Hortense  Beauharnais.  He  leon  left  the  army,  and  Murat  himself  fled  as 
was  appointed  inspector-general  of  cavalry  and  if  in  despair,  Ney  showed  an  iron  will  sup- 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Switzerland,  and  in  ported  by  iron  strength ;  he  saved  all  that  could 
1808  was  placed  in  command  of  the  6th  corps  be  saved  in  this  terrible  wreck.  On  his  arrivid 
at  tiie  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  the  French  at  Hanau,  regardless  of  past  fatigues  and  sufier- 
army  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Ens-  ings,  he  worked  day  and  night  to  organize  the 
land.  He  was  still  there  when,  on  NapoleoirB  new  army  which  was  to  make  another  stand 
accession  to  tiie  empire,  he  received,  as  **  a  re-  against  the  combined  forces  of  Europe.  He  fig- 
ward  for  his  long  series  of  heroic  deeds,"  the  ured  conspicuously  at  Lfttzen,  Bautzen,  Dre»- 
title  of  marshal  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  den,  and  Leipsic ;  and  when  the  French  army 
in  1805,  he  led  one  of  the  corps  of  the  great  evacuated  (rermany,  he  commanded  the  rear 
army  which,  under  command  of  the  emperor  guard.  France  was  now  invaded  (1814) ;  he 
himself,  crossed  the  Rhine  to  subdue  Austria,  foudit  to  the  last  against  the  advancing  enemy, 
He  displayed  his  wonted  energy,  particularly  in  the  battles  of  Brienne,  Montmirail,  Oraonne, 
at  Eldungen,  where  he  not  only  evinced  great  and  Oh&lons-sur-Mame.  But  though  he  fulfilled 
generalship,  but  *^  fought  as  bravely  as  any  pri-  his  duty  as  a  soldier  in  this  last  crisis,  he  found 
yate,"  and  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Elchin-  himself  quite  bewildered  when  launched  on 
gen.  He  forced  Mack  into  Ulm  by  his  skilM  the  sea  of  politics.  He  was  among  the  fore- 
numoeuvrea,  penetrated  into  the  l^rrol,  routed  most  to  insist  upon  Napoleon^s  abdication,  and 
the  archduke  John,  took  possession  of  that  is  even  charged  with  having  acted  in  the  rudest 
province,,  and  seconded  the  operations  which  manner  toward  the  fallen  emperor.  On  his 
resulted  in  the  decisive  victory  of  Austerlitz.  deposition  being  declared,  April  11,  1816,  Ney 
The  Prussian  campaign  (1806-'7)  afforded  new  fiew  to  Louis  AVin.,  who  welcomed  him  in 
opportunities  for  the  display  of  his  unrivalled  the  most  flattering  terms  and  overwhelmed 
gauantry ;  he  was  instrumental  in  the  victory  him  with  distinctions ;  he  made  him  a  peer  of 
of  Jena,  fi^roed  Magdeburg  to  capitulate,  was  France,  grand  oflScer  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis, 
the  first  to  face  the  Russians  when  they  enter-  chief  of  nearly  the  whole  French  cavalry,  and 
ed  the  Bats,  rescued  his  oolleague  Bemadotte  commander  of  the  6th  military  district,  the 
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head-barters  of  w^ohiraB  at  Besan^^n.    On  abominable  asaaadnation.     Ney  was  buried 

bearing  of  Kapoleon^s  landing  at  Oannes,  he  on  the  8th  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  Laehaiae. 

repaired  to  his  post,  after  promising  nnder  His  MhMi/res  (2  yoIs.  8yo.,  1888)  were  publish- 

oath  to  Louis  xVtll.  that  he  would  bring  him  ed  by  his  widow  and  sons,  and  Dumoulin  has 

the  fugitive  from  Elba  a  "  prisoner  in  an  iron  given  a  full  account  of  his  trial  {HitMre  eom- 

oage."     He  no  doubt  intended  to  kee^  his  pUte  du  proek  du  Marshal  Nty^  2  vols.  8vo^ 

word ;  but  when  he  heard  of  the  enthusiastic  1815).    Attempts  were  subsequently  made  at 

reception  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  when  he  saw  various  times  to  have  tiie  sentence  reversed  by 

his  old  companions  flocking  around  the  em-  the  chamber  of  peers ;  but  they  fidled.    It  waa 

peror,  when  his  own  troops  called  anxiously  however  canceled  by  public  opinion,  and  a 

upon  him  to  lead  them  to  their  chief,  he  could  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  him  in  1854  oh 

not  resist  the  contagion,  seconded  perhaps  by  the  spot  where  he  was  executed.    Ney  left  4 

theimpiOseof  his  own  feelings;  he  produmed  sons,  Joseph  NapoI4on,  Michel,  Engine,  and 

Napoleon   the  only  legitimate  sovereign  of  Edgar. — Joseph   Napoleon,    prince    of    tfaa 

France,  and  hastened  to  join  him  at  Auxerre.  Moskva,  bom  May  8, 1808,  died  July  26, 1857. 

He  returned  with  him  to  Paris,  which  they  He  married  in  1828  the  daughter  of  Jaeqnea 

entered   March   20,  1815.     In    less  than  8  Laffitte,  the  banker,  was  appointed  aide-de*- 

months   afterward   they  were  marching   to  camp  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  alter  tihe  revolu* 

Belgium,  Ney  leading  the  right  wing  of  the  tion  of  1880,  and  was  promoted  to  a  peerage 

French  army.    He  fought  (Jane  16)  all  day  long  in  1881,  but  did  not  take  his  seat  in  Ihe  cham- 

at  Quatre-Bras ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  her  until  1841,  after  solemnly  protesting  against 

in  his  terrible  attack  upon  La  Haie-Sainte,  he  his  father^s  condemnation.    In  1848  he  sided 

displayed  an  energy,  a  boldness,  and  a  disre-  with  the  democratic  party,  and  waa  a  member 

gard  of  his  own  lire,  worthy  of  his  most  bril-  of  the  club  which  sent  a  *^  democratic  foreign 

Bant  days.    He  had  no  fewer  than  5  horses  legion"  of  1^800  men  to  aid  in  the  revolution 

killed  under  him.    But  in  the  sitting  of  the  of  Baden.    He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

chamber  of  peers,  June  22,  he  openly  declared  legislative  assembly  by  the  departments  of  Mo- 

that  every  thing  was  lost,  that  the  enemy  selle  and  Eure-et-Loir  in  1849,  and  attached 

could  come  in  whenever  they  pleased,  and  himself  to  the  party  of  the  prince  preddent. 

that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  was  He  waa  one  of  tne  first  senators  created  nnder 

to  open  neffotiations.    This,  at  such  a  time,  the  empire.    After  having  been  oolond  c^ 

was  little  snort  of  treason.    He  was  not  em-  lancers  and  dragoons,  he  was  appointed  briga- 

ployed  by  the  provisional  government;  and  dier-general  in  1858 ;  but  he  was  better  known 

the  king,  on  his  return,  issued  against  him  and  as  a  patron  of  arts,  literature,  and  the  tnrf^ 

several  others,  on  July  14,  a  decree  of  pro-  than  as  a  soldier,  having  for  some  time  b^ore 

scription.     Ney  had  vainly  hoped  that  his  his  death  withdrawn  from  active  service.    He 

life  would  be  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  composed  an  opera  called  JRegins,  contributed 

capitulation  of  Paris.    He  at  first  escaped  to  to  the  Bevue  dea  deux  mandeiy  and  was  one  of 

Auvergne,  but  was  discovered  and  arrested  in  the  original  members  of  the  French  jodcey 

October,  brought  to  Paris,  and  arraigned  be-  dub.    His  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Count 

fore  a  court  martial,  consisting  of  Marshals  Persigny,  French  minister  at  London. — ^Napo- 

Moncey,  Augereau,    Mass^na,    and  Jourdan.  LfioN  Hbnbi  Edoab,  bom  in  Paris,  March  20, 

These  old  brothers  in  arms  eagerly  availed  1812,  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  prince  pres- 

themselves  of  a  legal  technicality  to  declare  ident;  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  latter  ad- 

their  incompetency  to  judge  him ;  and  the  case  dressed  the  fiGunous  letter  (April  18, 1849)  on 

was  consequently  transferred  to  the  court  of  the  French  expedition  to  Rome,  which  caused 

peers.     Here  the  majority  consisted  of  his  such  a  sensation  in  the  legislative  assembly.  In 

political  or  personal  enemies,  so  that,  notwith-  1852  he  became  acyntant  and  first  huntsman 

standing  the  able  defence  of  his  counsel,  Dupiu  of  the  emperor,  in  1855  commandant  of  the 

and  Berryer,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  on  legion  of  honor,  and  in  1856  brigEidier-general; 

Dec.  6.  He  now  resumed  all  his  self-possession  and  at  the  end  of  1857,  alter  £e  death  of  hia 

and  firmness.   On  the  following  morning,  after  brother,  the  emperor  conferred  on  him  the  title 

taking  a  short  and  touching  farewell  of  his  of  prince  of  the  Moskva, 

wife  and  sons,  he  was  marched  to  the  end  of  NGAMI,  a  lake  in  S.  Africa,  about  70  m.  in 

the  Luxembourg  garden ;  there,  placing  him-  circumference,  with  its  centre  in  lat.  20**  40'  S. 

self  in  front  of  the  troops  who  were  to  shoot  and  long.  22°  40'  E.     It  is  of  an  elongated 

him,  throwing  his  hat  away,  and  pressing  his  foml,  contracting  about  the  middle ;  its  breadth 

right  hand  to  hb  heart,  he  cried:   ^^Vks  la  nowhere  exceeds  9  m.    The N.  shore  is  sandy, 

Ik'anee !    Fellow  soldiers,  fire  here  I "     He  low,  and  barren  for  about  a  mile,  beyond 

was  killed  instantly.    This  execution,  which  which  the  country  is  well  wooded.    The  oppo- 

was    warranted    by   no   political   necessity,  site  shore  is  elevated,  fringed  with  belts  of 

deeply  wounded  the  popular  feeling ;  and  Ar-  reeds  and  bushes,  and  only  accessible  in  a  few 

mand  Oarrel  echoed  the  voice  of  the  nation,  places  where  cattle  have  broken  through.  Tlie 

when,  some  years  later,  in  the  chamber  of  lake  rises  and  falls  2  or  8  feet,  but  it  is  not 

peers,  where  he  himself  had  been  arraigned,  known  whether  this  is  caused  by  the  wind  aot- 

ne  declared  that  the  death  of  Ney  was  an  ing  on  the  6ur£BU)e  of  the  water,  or  by  the 
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moon^ftttrftciloiL  TlielakoisflsdbyliieTioghe  and  the  upper  kkeswas  first  effected  b^rthe 
river  at  its  N.  W.  extnunity.  This  stream,  Erie  canal.  From  the  N.  £.  extremit  j  of  Lake 
whose  sonree  is  tmknown,  is  about  40  yards  Erie  the  Niagara  river  flows  in  a  noiiherly  di- 
broad,  but  very  deep  when  at  its  highest  stage,  reetion  with  a  swift  current  for  the  first  2  m., 
It  overflows  in  Jnne,  Jnlj,  and  Angost,  and  and  then  more  gently  with  a  widening  cnrrent, 
sometimes  later.  The  Zouga,  a  broad  and  which  divides  as  a  portion  passes  on  each  side 
sluggish  river,  iwnes  from  the  £.  extremity  of  of  Grand  island.  As  these  unite  below  the 
the  lake;  its  width  at  the  outlet  is  200  yards,  island,  the  stream  spreads  out  to  2  or  8  m.  in 
It  is  stfl^ied  by  tiie  natives  thatitcommmiloatee  width,  and  appears  like  a  qniet  lake  studded 
with  the  Tioghe  by  a  branch  which  at  certain  with  small  low  islands.  About  16  m.  ttom 
seasons  of  the  year  forces  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Erie  the  current  grows  narrow  and  be- 
Zouga  ba<^  into  the  lake.  The  latter  stream,  g^s  to  descend  with  g^eat  velocity.  This  is 
after  an  E.  course  of  about  800  m.,  appears  to  the  commencement  of  the  rapids,  which  con- 
be  lost  in  a  vast  nuursh ;  but  it  is  thought  by  tinne  for  about  a  mUe,  the  waters  rolling  in 
some  that,  like  several  other  African  rivers,  great  swells  as  they  ru^  swiftly  down  amonf 
it  continues  its  course  subterraneously,  and  tiie  rocks,  aocompliiBhing  in  this  distance  a  f^ 
Dhhnately  flnds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Exagffer-  of  62  fidet  The  rapids  terminate  below  in  a 
ated  reports  concerning  Lake  Ngami  reached  peat  cataract,  the  precipitous  descent  of  which 
travellers  in  8.  Africa  about  the  beginning  of  is  164  feet  on  the  American  side  and  150  on 
the  19th  century.  It  was  first  visited  by  liv-  the  Canadian.  At  this  point  the  river,  mak- 
ingstone  in  1849,  and  sinoe  that  time  several  ing  a  curve  from  W.  to  N.,  spreads  out  to  an 
o^er  Europeans  have  seen  it,  among  whom  extreme  width  of  about  4,  Y50reet.  Goat  island, 
was  the  Swedish  traveller  Oharles  John  An-  which  extends  down  to  the  brink  of  the  cata- 
derason.— See  Andersson's  ^'Lake  Ngami**  ract,  occupies  about  one  fourth  of  this  space, 
(London  and  New  York,  1856).  leaving  the  river  on  the  American  side  about 

NIAGARA,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  T.,  bounded  1,100  feet  wide,  and  on  the  Canadian  side  about 

N.  by  Lake  Ontario  and  W.  by  the  Niagara  double  this  width.    The  line  along  the  verge 

river ;  area,  558  m.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  48,282.  of  the  Canadian  fall  is  much  longer  than  the 

It  is  watered  by  Tonawanda  creek  on  the  8.  breadth  of  this  portion  of  the  river,  by  reason 

border,  and  Four,  Six,  Twelve,  and  Eighteen  of  its  horse-shoe  form,  the  curve  extending  up 

Ifile  creeks  (named  from  their  distances  from  the  central  part  of  the  current.    Tiie  waters 

the  mouth  of  Niagara  river).  Fish,  Golden  Hill,  sweepinff  down  the  rapids  are  carried  with 

Oayuga,  and  other  creeks,  several  of  which  great  velocity  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice, 

affbrd  exoeUent  water  power.    The  surface  is  and  form  a  grand  curve  as  they  fall  dear  of 

generally  level  or  slightly  undulating,  and  the  the  rocky  wall  into  the  deep  boiling  pool  at 

sofl  with  aome  exceptions  fertile.    Tneproduo-  the  base.    The  space  between  this  sheet  of 

tions  in  1855  were  595,297  bushels  of  wheat,  water  and  the  wall  widens  near  the  bottom,  the 

858,898  of  oats,  79,598  of  barley,  509,505  of  strata  being  there  of  a  loose  shaly  character, 

Indian  com,  275,448  of  potatoes,  255,997  of  and  consequently  hollowed  out  by  the  continual 

apples,  4rl,117  tons  of  hay,  1,088,807  lbs.  of  action  of  the  spray.    A  cave  is  thus  formed 

batter,  and  71,448  of  cheese.    There  were  81  behind  the  fall,  into  which  on  the  Canadian 

bnss  and  copper  founderies,  4  ftimaces,  24  side  persons  can  enter  and  pass  by  a  rough  and 

coach  and  wagon  manufactories,  17  fiour  mills,  slippery  path  toward  Goat  idand.    Among  the 

41  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  8  daily  and  5  weekly  great  cataracts  of  the  globe  that  of  Niagara 

newspapers,  92  diurches,  and  17,725  pupils  at-  stands  preeminent  for  the  enormous  volume  of 

tending  .pchools.    The  county  is  traversed  by  water  tiiat  is  carried  over  so  high  a  precipice. 

the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Rochester,  Lockport,  In  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  eartii  nu- 

and  Niagara  Falls,  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport  merous  falls  are  known  that  descend  from  far 

branch,  tiie  Buffalo  and  Nie^ara  Falls,  and  the  greater  heights ;  but  the  sublimity  of  Niagara 

Cananda^nia  and  Niagara  Falls  branch  rail-  is  in  the  vast  power  displayed  by  a  mighty  cur- 

rcMid&    (^ital,  Lockport.  rent  descending  impetuously,  first  by  rushinff 

NIAGARA,  a  river  88  m.  long,  forming  part  down  the  long  inclined  plane  of  the  rapids,  and 
of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  finally  plunging  in  one  unbroken  vertical  sheet 
and  Canada  West,  and  connecting  Lake  Erie  into  tiie  deep  abyss  below.  "The  only  outlet  of 
with  lAke  Ontario.  It  is  the  outiet  of  the  for-  the  lakes,  whose  area  exceeds  that  of  all  the 
mar  lake,  and  the  channel  by  which  all  the  other  lakes  upon  the  globe,  its  current  ex- 
waters  of  the  4  great  upper  liSkes  flow  toward  periences  comparatively  little  change. — ^In  the 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  their  short  pas-  vicinity  of  the  falls  the  scenery  presents  no 
sage  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario  there  is  features  in  keeping  with  the  sublimity  of  the 
a  total  descent  of  884  feet,  leaving  the  lower  great  cataract  itself.  The  river  floWs  from 
lake  still  281  feet  above  the  sea.  The  inter-  Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  the  rapids  through 
ruption  to  the  navigation  occarioned  by  the  a  level  and  monotonous  region ;  and  below 
raiud  descent  of  the  Niagara  river  is  overcome  the  falls  the  country  continues  of  the  same 
on  ^e  Canadian  side  by  the  Welland  canal  (see  character,  interrupted  only  by  tiie  precipitous 
Oaxal,  voL  iv.  p.  844) ;  and  on  the  American  chasm  or  gorge  excavated  by  the  river  to  the 
fide  the  communication  between  tide  water  depth  of  150  feet  or  more  below  the  general 
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sorfaoe.  The  sound  of  the  fiaH  vanes  greatly  the  asoent  of  this  inclined  plane,  and  nrast  ori- 
with  the  oondition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  ginally  have  been  indaoed  by  a  depression  in 
wind.  Much  of  the  time  it  is  heard  but  a  little  the  surface.  Beyond  this  there  occurs  a  sud- 
distance  off,  and  again  it  rolls  over  the  land  to  den  descent  toward  Lake  Ontario  of  250  feet, 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  across  its  wa-  down  to  the  plateau  upon  which  stands  on  the 
ters  even  to  Toronto,  46  m.  distant.  At  the  edge  American  side  of  the  river  the  Tillage  of  Lew- 
of  the  abyss  it  is  heard  in  fall  force,  a  deep  iston.  and  on  the  Canadian  that  of  Queenston. 
monotonous  rumbling  like  that  which  a  thou-  The  high  land  forms  a  bold  terrace  looking  out 
sand  great  mills  might  create  with  their  ma-  upon  Lake  Ontario,  from  which  it  is  7  m.  dis- 
chinery.  In  the  deep  chasm  below  the  fall  the  tant,  and  from  its  foot  the  surfEioe  descends  so 
current,  contracted  in  width  to  less  than  1,000  gently. to  the  lake  that  the  fall,  amounting  to 
feet,  is  tossed  tumultuously  about,  and  forms  120  feet,  is  hardly  perceptible.  ^  The  &11  m^de 
great  whirlpools  and  eddies  as  it  is  borne  along  by  the  river  in  this  lowest  portion  of  its  course 
its  rapidly  descending  bed.  Dangerous  as  it  ap-  is  only  4  feet;  and  as  this  does  not  impede 
pears,  the  river  is  here  crossed  by  small  boats;  navigation,  Lewiston  and  Queenston  are  botb 
and  a  litde  steamboat,  called  the  Maid  of  the  ports  connecting  with  Lake  Ontario. — ^The 
Mist,  navigates  this  portion  of  the  river,  taking  gorge  through  which  the  Niagara  river  flows 
passengers  up  nearly  to  the  foot  of  the  falls,  below  the  falls,  amounting  at  the  terrace  to 
On  each  side  of  the  gorge  the  walls  rise  almost  about  866  feet  in  depth,  bears  striking  evidence 
perpendicularly  from  the  talus  of  fragments  to  the  casual  observer  of  having  been  excavated 
piled  up  along  their  base,  and  access  to  and  from  by  the  river  itself,  and  tlus  impression  is  frilly 
the  summit  is  had  only  by  means  of  stairways  confirmed  on  a  closer  examination  of  the  geo- 
constructed  at  several  points.  For  7  m.  below  logical  features  about  the  falls  and  the  gorae 
the  falls  the  narrow  gorge  continues,  varying  bdow.  Moreover,  in  the  short  period,  hard^ 
in  width  from  200  to  400  yards.  The  river  reaching  back  into  the  last  century,  during 
then  emerges  at  Lewiston  into  a  lower  dis-  which  observations  other  than  those  of  pass- 
trict,  having  descended  104  feet  from  the  foot  ing  travellers  have  been  made  and  preserved, 
of  the  cataract.  Several  objects  of  interest  are  changes  have  taken  place  by  the  falling  down 
met  with  in  this  portion  of  its  course.  Within  of  masses  of  rock,  the  effect  of  which  has  been 
2  m.  of  the  falls  is  the  wire  suspension  bridge,  to  cause  a  slight  recession  of  the  cataract,  and 
thrown  across  the  gorge  at  the  height  of  258  extend  the  gorge  to  the  same  amount  upward 
feet  above  the  water,  and  supported  by  towers  toward  Lake  Erie.  Thus  in  1818  great  tng- 
upon  each  bank,  the  centres  of  which  are  800  ments  descended  at  the  American  £eJ1,  and 
feet  apart.  The  current  itself  is  h«re  about  again  in  1828  at  ^e  Horse  Shoe  fall,  in  etudh 
850  feet  wide.  The  bridge  was  constructed  in  instance  the  country  being  shaken  by  the  con- 
1855  by  Mr.  Roebling  for  the  passage  of  rail-  cussion  as  if  from  an  earthqui^e.  The  im- 
way  trains,  and  28  feet  below  the  railway  it  pression  of  the  older  residents  has  been  that 
also  sustains  a  carriage  and  foot  track.  From  the  line  of  the  faHa  has  receded  50  yards  in  40 
this  bridge  a  fine  though  distant  view  is  had  years;  but  this  is  based  upon  no  exact  meaa- 
of  the  falls.  Three  miles  below  the  falls  the  urements,  and  until  the  carefril  trigonometri- 
river,  bending  toward  the  Canadian  side  and  cal  survey  made  in  1842  under  dkection  of 
contracted  to  a  width  of  about  220  feet,  rushes  Prof  James  Hall,  for  the  state  geologictd  snr- 
violently  into  a  deep  depression  in  the  steep  vey,  no  marks  nor  monuments  lutd  b^n  fixed, 
cliff  on  that  side,  from  which  it  emerges,  turn-  by  which  the  rate  of  recession  could  be  ascer- 
ing  back  almost  at  a  right  angle  into  the  Ameri-  tained.  The  •  results  of  this  survey,  with  the 
can  side,  still  very  narrow,  but  flowing  with  a  map  of  the  falls,  are  presented  in  the  sjbate  geo- 
gentle  current  The  remarkable  depression  in  logical  report  of  Prof.  Hall.  In  the  same  re- 
the  western  bank  presents  the  appearance  of  port  ia  a  fao-simile  of  a  view  of  the  ftOs  by 
having  been  hollowed  out  by  a  great  eddy  or  Father  Hennepin,  made  in  the  year  1678,  and 
whirl  of  the  waters,  and  it  is  known  as  "  the  flrst  published  in  his  descriptive  work  of  the 
whirlpool."  But  the  river  now  flows  sluggish-  country  at  Utrecht  in  1697,  and  in  London  the 
ly  through  it,  and  its  slow  course  in  the  very  succeeding  year.  This  sketch  and  the  accom- 
narrow  chasm  below  is  no  doubt  occasioned  panying  description  are  interesting,  as  thej 
by  the  great  depth  to  which  Its  bed  is  exca-  both  present  a  striking  feature  in  the  falls 
vated  in  the  soft  strata  at  this  point.  The  de-  which  has  now  entirely  disappeared.  This  is 
pression  proves  to  be  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  a  third  fall  from  the  Oanadian  side  toward  the 
an  ancient  channel,  now  fllled  with  diluvium,  east,  across  die  line  of  the  main  fall,  and  caused 
but  traceable  over  the  surface,  and  supposed  by  a  great  rock  that  turned  the  divided  current 
to  connect  with  another  gorge  that  cuts  the  in  this  direction.  Ibi  1750  the  fails  were  visited 
high  terrace  at  St.  David's,  4  m.  W.  of  Queens-  by  Eahn,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  whose  deecrip- 
ton.  The  surface  of  the  country,  which  at  the  tion  and  view  were  published  in  the  "Gentle- 
foot  of  Lake  Erie  is  low,  scarcely  rising  above  man's  Magazine"  in  1761.  He  alludes  to  the 
the  level  of  its  waters,  gradually  becomes  more  rock  having  fallen  down  a  few  years  previous, 
elevated  toward  the  K,  till  near  Lewiston  it  and  indicates  the  spot  in  his  sketch.  From  such 
is  88  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie.  The  course  evidences  it  is  certain  that  changes  are  and  have 
of  the  Niagara  river  is  thus  in  tiie  direction  of  been  taking  place,  the  effect  of  which  in  long 
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periods  of  time  would  have  exoavated  the  period.    On  both  rides  of  the  river,  and  espe- 
great  gorge,  and  in  time  to  come  would  cany  dally  on  Goat  island,  are  beds  of  sand,  gravel, 
it  farther  np  the  stream  toward  Lske  Erie,  and  day,  evidently  deposited  by  running  water, 
But  the  rate  at  which  these  changes  take  place  containing  great  numbers  of  fresh  water  shells 
csnnot  be  determined  with  accuracy.     The  of  the  same  genera  and  spedes  as  those  now 
popular  estimate  of  60  yards  recesrion  in  40  living  in  the  river  and  deposited  along  its  banks, 
years  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  given  most  such  as  the  unto,  cyclasy  Umnea,  planorUsy  taU 
attention  to  this  sulgect  as  grektly  exaggerated,  eato,  and  meHania,    These  strata  reach  to  the 
Lyell  considers  that  a  foot  a  year  is  a  much  height  of  40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  fall,  and 
more  probable  coi^jecture.    From  the  variable  are  met  with  in  occasional  patches  at  the  same 
nature  of  the  strata  over  which  the  river  flows,  level  near  the  edges  of  the  precipice  for  4  m. 
the  drcumstanoes  that  affect  the  rapidity  of  bdow.    They  show  that  the  waters  must  have 
the  cutting  action  differ  all  along  its  course,  spread  over  a  wide  area  and  been  kept  back 
At  the  present  site  of  the  falls  sheets  of  a  hard  by  some  high  barrier  between  the  whirlpool 
limestone  rook,  of  the  formation  known  as  the  and  Lewiston.    This  was  probably  little  if  any 
Niagara  limestone,  cover  the  surface  of  the  short  of  the  high  terrace  itsdf.    Among  the 
country,  and  form  iJie  edge  of  the  cataract  to  the  fossil  remains  in  these  deposits,  a  manuno1ii*s 
depth  of  between  80  and  90  feet.    Under  this,  tooth  was  discovered  11  feet  below  the  surface, 
extending  to  the  foot  of  the  fall  are  the  shaly  The  bowlder  or  drift  formation  underlies  the 
layers  of  the  same  formation.    All  these  strata  fluviatile  strata,  thus  referring  their  formation 
slope  downward  against  the  current  of  the  river  to  the  latest  geological  period. — The  most  com- 
at  the  rate  of  about  25  feet  in  a  mile ;  and  in  the  plete  accounts  of  Niagara  falls  are  contained 
rapids  above  the  fall  the  uppermost  layers  of  the  m  the  report  of  Prof  Hall  already  referred  to, 
Niagara  limestone  succeea,  one  stratum  above  and  in  vol.  i  of  *^  Travels  in  North  America," 
anouier,  till  about  60  feet  more  is  added  to  the  by  Bir  Charles  LyelL 
thickness  of  the  formation,  when  all  disappear  NIASSA.    See  Ntassa. 
beneath  the  outcropping  e<^es  of  the  next  series  NIBELUNGEN-LIED,  or  Nibbltjnqbn-Notb, 
above,  which  is  that  of  the  shales  and  marls  an  old  German  epic  poem,  embodying  several 
of  the  Onondaga  sdt  group.    In  the  other  di-  cycles  of  heroic  traditions.    The  author  of  the 
rection,  toward  Lake  Ontario,  these  strata  grad-  latest  recension  of  the  poem  is  entirely  unknown, 
ually  rise  to  higher  levels,  till  along  the  great  and  its  date  is  assigned  by  Bunsen  to  about  A.  D. 
terrace  the  capping  is  of  the  lower  20  feet  of  1200.    The  l^nds  which  it  contains  form  a 
the  Niagara  limestone,  below  which  the  shaly  large  part  of  the  German  Eeldenaagen,  and  are 
strata  form  the  next  80  feet  of  the  steep  slope;  found  with  various  modifications  in  other  Ten- 
and  next  appears  a  succession  of  calcareous  lay-  tonic  and  Scandinavian  poems.    In  Worms,  it 
era,  shales,  and  sandstones,  belonging  succes-  records,  reigned  Xing  Gtlnther  over  the  Bur- 
sively  to  the  Clinton  and  Medina  formations,  gundians,  having  two  brothers,  Gieselher  and 
Through  these  piles  of  strata  the  river  has  Gemot,  and  a  sister,  Chriemhild,  the  world's 
worked  its  way  back,  receding  probably  most  wonder,  of  whose  rare  grace  and  beauty  a  de- 
rapidly  where,  as  in  its  present  position,  the  scription  is  given.    She  forswears  marriage  in 
lower  portion  of  the  cuttmg  was  composed  of  consequence  of  a  dream ;  but  the  gaUant  Sieg- 
soft  beds,  which  being  hollowed  out  let  down  fried,  the  Achilles  of  both  Scandinavian  and 
the  harder  strata  above;  a^d  less  rapidly  where  Teutonic  legends,  who  had  slain  a  dragon, 
the  strata  near  the  base  were  hard  sandstones,  vanauished  the  ancient  fabulous  royal  race  of 
such  as  occur  in  some  of  ihe  lower  groups.  The  the  Nibdungen,  and  taken  away  their  immense 
effect  of  continued  recession  must  be  to  gradual-  treasures  of  gold  and  f^ems,  comes  to  Worms 
ly  diminish  the  height  of  the  falls,  both  by  the  to  woo  her  for  his  bnde.    He  is  welcomed, 
rising  of  the  bed  of  the  river  at  their,  base  and  triumphs  over  all  the  knights  of  Burgundy 
by  £e  slope  of  the  massive  limestone  to  a  who  venture  to  meet  him,  wins  her  heart  by  his 
lower  levd.    The  thin-bedded  limestenes  above  valor,  though  she  sees  him  only  from  a  grated 
being  swept  off,  the  succeeding  shales  and  marls  window,  but  had  begun  to  despair  of  success 
of  the  Onondaga  salt  group  must  immediately  when  Gtlnther  hears  of  the  beautiful  and  re- 
foUow,  and  the  falls  may  then  become  almost  doubtable  Brunehild,  queen  of  Isenland,  and 
stationary,  when  their  base  is  at  the  base  of  resolves  to  stake  his  fortune  as  her  suitor, 
the  massive  sandstone  and  their  upper  line  ia  The  condition  was  that  he  should  engage  in  8 
as  now  over  its  upper  edge.    This,  as  shown  combats  with  her,  and  if  vanquished  be  put  to 
by  Prof.  TT^n,  is  likely  to  be  the  case  after  a  death.    Sieved  accompanies  and  aids  him, 
further  recession  of  about  2  m.,  and  the  height  being  promised  the  hand  of  Chriemhild  if  he 
of  the  fall  must  then  be  reduced  to  about  80  should  be  successful.    The  united  heroes  reach 
feet— Beside  the  facts  referred  to  above,  bear-  their  destination  after  a  voyage  of  12  days, 
ing  upon  the  erosive  action  of  the  current,  Brunehild  appears  in  the  lists  with  a  shield  of 
there  is  conclusive  geological  evidence  that  the  beaten  gold,  so  heavy  that  4  of  her  diamber- 
rirer  has  flowed  for  a  dutance  of  ftdl  4  m.  be-  lains  can  scarcely  bear  it    GUnther  is  in  de- 
low  the  cataract  at  a  lev^  more  than  40  feet  spair,  when  the  touch  and  voice  of  an  invisible 
above  its  present  position  at  the  head  of  the  person  hr  his  side  gives  him  courage  for  the 
Ms  and  this  within  the  present  geological  light    The  same  person  seices  his  arm,  hurls 
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the  spear,  and  flings  the  stone,  till  the  martial  and  Etzel  and  Dietrich  snrvive  alone  to  lament 
maid  confeBses  herself  vanquished,  and  bids  the  dead. — ^Notwithstanding  the  horrors  and 
her  vassals  do  homage  to  Gtnther  as  their  improbabilities  ofthe  poem,  the  action  of  which 
lord.  Siegfried,  the  real  winner  of  the  contest,  extends  over  a  period  of  80  years,  it  abonnda 
who  had  been  made  invisible  by  his  magic  cap,  in  passages  of  remarkable  beauty  and  power, 
t^oeives  for  his  reward  the  hand  of  Ohriem-  The  origin  of  the  traditions  embodied  in  it  is 
hild,  and  the  two  marriages  are  celebrated  nsuallyattribut^  to  the  Scandinavians.  Thej 
amid  the  utmost  pomp  and  rejoicing.  Dissen-  are  contained  in  the  Edda,  the  Brynhilda,  Gu- 
sion  ensues  between  the  queen  and  her  sister-  drune,  and  Sigurd  of  which  are  only  the  per- 
in-law ;  Siegfried  contrives  to  obtain  the  girdle  sonages  of  the  Nibelungen-Iied  in  more  gigan- 
OKf  the  former,  and  to  present  it  to  the  latter,  who  tic  outlines.  But  they  probably  existed  from 
afterward  tells  the  whole  tale  of  her  husband^s  an  early  period  among  l^e  ancient  Germans, 
vfdor,  and  charges  her  rival  with  love  for  him  and  both  the  sagas  and  the  lays  may  have  been 
and  infidelity.  The  latter  vows  revenge,  and  but  different  versions  of  the  same  tradition.  In 
secures  the  atd  of  the  fierce  and  covetous  Ha^n,  both  the  hero  kills  a  dri^n  and  renders  him- 
who  sought  the  gold  and  gems  of  the  Nibe-  self  invulnerable ;  in  bot£  he  becomes  master 
Inngen,  and  who  skilftilly  draws  from  Ohriem-  of  a  priceless  treasure.  Brynhilda  appears  in 
hild  the  secret  of  the  spot  where  alone  Sieg-  boUi :  in  the  Nibelungen  as  a  mortal  woman 
fried  was  mortal,  and  soon  after  treacherously  endowed  with  supernatural  strength ;  in  the 
andfatallyplungesalancebetween  his  shoulders  Edda  as  a  Valkyre  watching  over  the  fiite  of 
in  a  royal  chase.  After  this  Ohriemhild  lived  battles,  plunged  into  a  magic  sleep  by  Odin,  re- 
in melancholy  at  Worms  for  18  years,  Hagen  leased  from  the  spell  by  Sigurd,  by  whom  €h» 
having  sunk  all  her  Nibelungen  treasure  some-  is  loved  and  forgotten.  The  spirit  of  the  Edda 
where  in  the  Rhine.  Then  Etzel  (Attila),  king  is  fiercer  and  more  savage  than  that  of  the 
of  the  Huns,  seeks  her  in  marriage,  and  she  con-  Nibelungen,  and  wholly  pagan,  while  the  latter 
sents,  in  order  that  she  may  avenge  the  death  of  is  marked  by  the  mUder  iiSuence  of  Ohristian 
Siegfried.  After  7  years  of  repose  in  Hungary  chivalry.  A  striking  discrepancy  exists  be- 
she  persuades  Etzel  to  invite  Gtinther  and  his  tween  tiie  Attila  of  hiistory  and  Latin  tradition 
heroes  to  visit  him.  They  accept,  and  go  with  and  the  Attila  of  the  northern  lays.  In  the 
a  retinue  of  10,000  men,  though  Hagen  fore-  latter,  though  "  the  scourge  of  Gk>d ''  does  not 
bodes  disaster,  and  though  evil  omens  abound,  become  a  Ohristian,  he  is  endowed  with  every 
At  the  castie  of  Btldiger,  ambassador  of  the  Ohristian  virtue,  and  evendiows  an  inclination 
king,  they  are  hospitably  entertained,  and  Gie-  to  be  converted.  The  Jtlage,  or  lament,  which 
selher  is  betrothed  to  the  host's  daughter,  who  forms  an  appendix  to  the  Nibelungen,  is  a 
according  to  the  custom  greets  the  guests  with  species  of  epilogue  in  which  the  disasters  of  the 
a  kiss,  but  falls  back  shuddering  from  Hagen.  story  are  reviewed.  In  its  most  remarkable 
Provided  with  gifts,  they  advance  into  mi^ty  passage  Ohriemhild  receives  divine  pardon, 
EtzePs  land,  who  receives  them  with  honor ;  because  the  motive  which  had  led  her  to  the 
but  the  queen  greets  Hagen  coldly,  who  is  con-  guilt  of  blood  had  been  reverence  for  truth, 
seqnentiy  too  suspicious  and  watchftd  to  be  This  is  the  key  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
assassinated  secretly.  A  tumult  at  length  en-  poem,  the  pervading  sentiment  of  which  is 
sues,  which  results  in  a  dreadful  battie  in  which  truthftdness  and  sincerity,  in  the  Yolsunga 
manyof  the  heroes  on  both  sides  are  slain,  and  Saga  the  whole  interest  is  concentrated  m 
Etzel  and  Ohriemhild  are  barely  rescued  from  the  unhappy  and  terrible  passion  of  Bryn- 
the  hall  in  which  the  Burgundisjis  were  raving  hOda;  the  genius  of  tiie  North  finds  in  her 
with  Berserkir  rage.  The  hall  is  then  vainly  Amazonian  heroism  its  deepest  and  fairest  ex- 
assailed  by  20,000  Huns.  Gtinther  seeks  a  re-  pression;  but  the  charm  of  the  Nibelungen  is 
ooncOiation,  ftut  rejects  the  proffered  terms  re-  its  siniplicity  and  trutii.-^The  researches  oon- 
quiring  the  surrender  of  Hagen,  and  the  queen  ceming  the  origin  of  the  poem  make  it  prob- 
orders  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire.  Six  hun-  able  that  at  different  times  and  places  5  groups 
dred  only  survive  the  confiagration  by  pene-  of  traditional  legends  came  into  existence,  re- 
trating  deep  into  the  walls.  The  contest  is  lating  respectively  to  Siegfried  and  Brunehild, 
renewed  by  Rtidiger,  and  numerous  heroes  are  GCUitiier  and  his  sisters,  Hagen,  Dietrich,  and 
so  nearly  matched  that  they  slay  each  other,  Etzel.  These  were  related  to  and  mo^ed  by 
until  at  last  of  all  the  Burgundians  only  GUn-  each  other,  until  they  made  one  cycle  of  popu- 
ther  and  Hagen  remain,  who  are  delivered  in  lar  songs.  The  form  of  the  principal  of  these 
bonds  to  OhriemhUd.  She  demands  of  the  lat-  songs  was  much  changed  in  the  latter  part  of 
ter  where  the  Nibelungen  treasure  is  concealed,  the  12tii  century  in  consequence  of  the  preva- 
but  he  refuses  to  betray  it  so  long  as  one  of  his  lent  culture  of  poetry  during  the  Swabian  pe- 
lords  lives.  The  head  of  Gtinther  is  struck  off,  riod,  and  wandering  minstrels  gave  to  them 
but  Hagen  still  declares  that  he  alone  of  men  more  and  more  of  a  rhapsodical  and  epical 
knows  the  secret,  and  that  he  will  not  reveal  character.  Early  in  the  18th  century  in  Aua- 
it.  She  then  grasps  the  sword  of  Siegfried,  tria  a  noble  poet,  acquainted  with  the  best 
and  beheads  him  by  a  blow,  but  the  Hunnish  courtiy  productions  of  the  time,  combined  the 
warrior  Hildebrand  disdains  to  see  a  hero  Ml  multifarious  songs  and  rhapsodies  into  a  regu- 
beneath  a  woman's  hand,  and  slays  the  queen ;  lar  epical  whole,  exhibiting  a  masterly  g^ua 
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in  his  eonoeption  of  the  plan  and  in  the  skill  oontiaQed,  and  Mine.  INiboyet  relMd  to  pri- 
with  which  he  reduced  iniramerable  oharacterg  Tate  life.  Since  then  her  only  appearance  oe- 
and  events  to  an  essential  though  not  fonnal  fore  the  pnblic  has  been  as  the  writer  of  a 
mdty.  It  seems  to  have  been  less  popular  in  preface  to  a  novel  entitled  Le$  amours  d'un 
the  middle  ages  than  other  romances,  being  poite^  bj  her  son,  Panlin  Niboyet. 
didiked  by  the  clergy  on  account  of  its  hea-  NIOANDER,  a  Greek  poet  and  gnunmariaiiy 
theniflh  character,  and  by  the  conrtly  poets  on  who  probably  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
account  of  its  rudeness.  It  is  substantiaUy  the  2d  century  B.  0.  He  was  a  native  of  Claros 
work  of  an  age  anterior  to  Christianity,  oivili-  in  Ionia, 'and  succeeded  his  father  as  priest  in 
zation,  and  the  more  refined  customs  of  chiv-  the  temple  of  Apollo.  He  was  a  voluminous 
airy.  The  remodelling  of  the  work  has  been  author,  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down 
twice  attempted  within  a  few  years,  but  the  to  us  except  two  poetical  treatises,  one  on 
form  which  it  had  previously  assumed  was  not  venomous  animals,  the  other  on  poisons  and 
supOTseded.  Holtzmann  describes  27  manu-  their  antidotes.  The  earMest  edition  is  that  of 
scripts  of  the  noem,  10  of  which  are  complete.  Venice  (1499) ;  the  best  that  of  J.  G.  Bchneider 
Tliey  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  elder  (Halle,  1792 ;  Leipsic,  1816). 
bearing  the  title  of  Nibehmgen-lAid  and  the  NIOARAGUA,  a  republic  of  Central  Ameri- 
more  modem  that  of  Nibdungef^ybthy  both  ca,  formerly  a  province  of  the  royid  auddenda 
however  of  essentially  the  same  contents.  The  of  Guatemala,  lying  between  lat.  10^  46'  and 
oldest  manuscript  extant  belongs  to  the  18th  IS""  N.,  long.  88^  20'  and  87°  80'  W. ;  area  (in- 
centnry,  and  more  than  20  are  older  than  the  eluding  the  Mosauito  shore),  about  60,000 
161h.  It  was  not,  like  Wolfram's  Pareivalj  one  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  E.  by  the  Oaribbean  sea, 
of  the  early  printed  books,  was  known  in  the  fh>m  Cape  Graoias  4  Dios  at  the  mouth  of  Ihe 
16th  centniy  only  to  a  few  historians,  and  was  Rio  Wanks  or  Segovia,  southward  to  the  port 
almost  forgotten  in  the  l7th  century.  Bodmer  of  Ban  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  ike 
was  Ihe  first  to  revive  an  interest  in  it  by  pub-  same  name ;  N.  by  the  republic  of  Honduras, 
lishing  fragments  under  the  title  of  OhriemhU-  .  from  which  it  is  separated,  for  most  of  its 
denM  Saehe  (1761).  The  first  complete  edition  course,  by  the  Rio  Wanks;  W.  by  the  Facifio 
was  produced  by  0.  H.  Mtller  (1782).  The  ocean.  The  dividing  line  between  the  republic 
romantic  school  of  Germany  raised  it  to  the  and  Oosta  Rica  on  the  S.  was  for  a  long  time  a 
highest  honor.  Yon  der  Hagen  was  the  first  subject  of  dispute,  but  was  settled  by  conven- 
to  thoroughly  treat  it,  and  published  it  with  a  tion  between  the  two  states,  April  16, 1868,  as 
glossary (1807).  Lachmann distinguished 8 ver-  follows:  starting  from  Punta  de  Oastilla,  or 
sions  in  tiie  different  manuscripts,  the  oldest  of  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  8.  shore  of  the  harbor 
which  he  separated  into  20  distmct  epical  songs,  of  San  Juan,  and  thence  following  the  right 
and  published  a  critical  edition  (1826).  The  bank  of  the  river  San  Juan  to  within  8  m.  of 
principal  other  versions  have  since  oeen  printed,  the  old  fort  known  as  Castillo  Yiejo ;  at  this 
The  contents  ofihe  poem  were  meantime  in  ves-  point  the  line  &lls  back  2  m.  from  the  river, 
tigated  by  Grimm,  Lachmann,  G6ttling,  Mone,  preserving  that  distance  tram  the  stream  to 
£^aun,  and  others.  The  best  translations  into  the  point  whence  it  issues  from  Lake  Nicara- 
uModem  German  are  by  Simrock  (1827)  and  gna,  following  along  the  southern  shore  of  that 
Pfitzer  (1842-'8).  There  are  i^glish  tiaasla-  lake,  at  an  equal  distance  inland,  until  it  strikes 
tions  by  Birch  (1848),  and  Letsam  (I860).  the  river  Sapoa,  flowing  into  the  lake,  and 
KIBOYET,  EirotaE,  a  French  authoress  thence  due  W.  to  the  bay  of  Salinas,  on  the 
and  social  reformer,  bom  about  1804.  She  Pacific.  A  claim  to  a  considerable  part  of  the 
commenced  her  literary  career  by  translating  territory  thus  defined,  embracing  the  entire 
tiie  works  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edgewortl^  Atlantic  coast,  and  extending  indefinitely  in- 
and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Child.  She  afterward  wrote  land,  was  set  up  some  years  ago  by  Great  Brit- 
educational  books,  such  as  Dim  mcmifnU  p<pr  ain,  on  behalf  of  the  '^  king  of  the  Mosquitos ;" 
Jm  cmorea  de  la  erkUion  (4  vols.  18mo.,  1842),  but  by  a  convention  bearing  date  Aug.  28, 1860, 
which  received  a  prize  from  the  society  of  Great  Britain  finally  gave  up  her  pretensions, 
Ghristian  morals,  and  several  novels,  among  and  the  "Mosquito  Shore"  has  accordingly  de- 
which  were  Les  deux  fr^  (1889),  and  CatM-  volved  under  the  soverei^ty  of  Nicaragua.— 
rtn«  //.  (1847).  In  the  meanwhOe  she  be-  Politically,  Nicaragua  is  divided  into  6  depart- 
came  a  prominent  advocate  of  prison  reform,  ments,  as  foUows : 

contributed  to  the  establishment  of  a  philan-    — — — 

Ihropic  bank,  and  in  1844  founded  a  socialistic i^^^^^^^^ ?,nf^^  J^!^ 

newspaper.  La  paix  dee  deux  mondee^  in  which    MeTidionai,  or  bitbb so,ooo    bitm. 

qnestions  rehiting  to  industry,  trade,  science,    gl?;*^^' ^^K!!? SSS    rlH^ 

2L,  v.       j^  ?_^   -  _  1     J.*" J  '   rk-.  *.x.l     Occidental,  or  Leon 90,000     Leoa 

ana  literature  were  freely  oiscussea.    Un  tne  septentrion^  or  Segovia i«,ooo    segoria. 

breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  she  Maugaip* 40,000    Maiagaipa. 

cameforwardtoadvocate  the  rights  of  women,         ip^jj 257,000 

opened  a  woman's  club,  and  issued  a  periodical  '  ;    ^ 

entitled  La  edx  dee  fenmee.     The  club  was  The  population  here  given  is  the  result  arrived 

closed  by  the  police,  and  her  journal  changed  at,  in  round  numbers,  by  a  census  attempted  in 

its  name  to  that  of  Vaiemkr,    It  was  soon  dis-  1846.    It  was  only  partially  snccessfbl,  as  a 
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large  part^f  the  people  sappoeed  that  it  was  places  into  low  hills  and  plaina  of  alight  elevft- 
pre!iminai7  to  some  militiuy  conscription  or  tion.  It  preserves  a  nearlj  nnifonn  distance 
tax  levy.  Making  due  allowances  for  deficien-  from  the  sea  of  frY)m  10  to  20  m.,  and  conse- 
cies  in  the  census  of  that  year,  and  for  increase  quently  there  are  no  considerable  streams  fall- 
since,  we  may  esdmate  iJie  actual  population  ing  from  it  into  the  Pacific.  It  seems  to  have 
of  the  state,  in  round  numbers,  at  800,000,  di-  been  the  principal  line  of  volcanic  action,  and 
vided  approximately  as  follows :  whites,  80,-  in  Nicaragua  is  marked  by  the  volcanoes  of 
000;  negroes,  18,000;  Indians,  06,000;  mixed,  Oosegnina,  El  Yi^o,  Santa  Clara,  Telica,  Ax- 
156,000;  total,  800,000.  The  capital  is  Managua,  usco.  Las  Pilas,  Orota,  Momotombo,  MaJsaya, 
In  tiie  census  above  referred  to,  the  following  Mombacho,  Ometepec,  and  Madeira,  and  by 
were  given  as  the  approximate  populations  of  numerous  extinct  craters,  surrounded  by  vast 
the  principal  towns  of  the  state :  Acoyapa,  dOO ;  beds  of  lava  and  deposits  of  scoiiss.  The  second, 
Ohichigalpa,  2,800;  Ohinandega,  11,000;  Ohi-  or  principal  mountain  range,  the  great  back- 
nandega  Viejo,  8,000 ;  Qranada,  10,000 ;  Leon,  bone  of  the  continent  and  &e  true  Oordilleras, 
including  Subtiaba,  80,000 ;  Managua,  12,000 ;  enters  the  state  from  Honduras,  in  the  depart- 
Masaya,  15,000 ;  Matagalpa,  2,000  ;  Nagarote,  ment  of  Nueva  Segovia,  and  extends  due  8.  £. 
1,800  J  Nicaragua,  8,000 ;  Posultega,  900 ;  Pue-  until  it  strikes  the  San  Juan  river  at  a  point 
bio  Nuevo,  2,900 ;  Realcgo,  1,000 ;  Segovia,  about  50  m.  above  its  mouth.  It  sends  out 
8,000;  SomotiUo,  2,000;  Souci,  2,5CK);  Telica,  numerous  spurs  or  dependent  ranges  toward 
1,000;  YillaNueva,  1,000.  The  females  greatly  the  Atlantic,  between  which  flow  down  the 
exceed  the  males  in  number.  In  the  depart-  many  considerable  streams  that  intersect  what 
ment  Occidental,  according  to  the  census,  the  is  called  the  Mosquito  shore.  Between  these 
proportion  was  as  three  to  two.  It  is  difficult  two  ranges  of  mountains  is  formed  a  great  in- 
to account  for  this  disparity,  except  by  sup-  terior  basin,  not  far  from  800  m.  long  by  100 
posing  it  to  have  been  the  result  of  the  civil  m.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  broad 
wars  which,  for  some  years  previously,  had  and  beautifrd  lakes  of  Nicaragua  and  Managua, 
afflicted  that  portion  of  the  state.  It  should  the  characteristic  and  most  important  physical 
nevertheless  be  observed,  that  throughout  all  features  of  the  country.  These  lakes  receive 
parts  of  Oentral  America  there  is  a  consider-  the  waters  which  flow  down  from  the  mountains 
able  preponderance  of  females  over  males.  Most  on  either  hand,  and  discharge  them  through  a 
of  the  people  of  Nicaragua  live  in  towns  or  single  outlet,  the  river  San  Juan  flowing  through 
villages,  many  of  them  going  2,  4,  and  6  miles  a  narrow  break  in  the  Oordilleras  into  the  At- 
daily  to  labor  in  their  fields,  starting  before  lantic.  Some  of  the  streams  falling  into  these 
day  and  returning  at  night.  Their  plantations,  lakes  from  the  north  are  of  considerable  size, 
haisiendas,  hattaa,  huertcts^  raTiehoSy  and  ehaerat^  and  frimish  a  supply  of  water,  ia  excess  of 
are  scattered  pretty  equally  over  the  country,  evaporation,  which  could  not  be  sensibly  af- 
and  are  often  reached  by  paths  so  obscure  as  fected  by  drains  for  {utificial  purposes.  Lake 
almost  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of  traveUers,  Nicaragua,  the  ancient  Cocibolca,  is  the  lio'gest 
who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  be  a  body  of  water  in  Oentral  America.  On  its  S. 
continuous  forest  from  one  town  to  another,  shore,  near  the  head  of  the  lake,  stands  the 
are  liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  ancient  city  of  Granada,  lately  the  rival  of 
the  country  to  be  almost  whoUy  without  in-  Leon,  and  once  the  most  important  commercial 
habittmts. — ^Placed  on  a  narrow  isthmus  be-  town  in  the  republic.  Flowing  into  the  lake, 
tween  the  two  oceans,  its  ports  opening  to  at  its  extreme  S.  extremity,  nearly  at  the  same 
£urope  on  one  hand  and  to  Asia  on  the  otiier,  point  where  the  Bio  San  Juan  (the  ancient  EL 
midway  between  the  northern  and  southern  Desasuadero)  commences  its  course,  is  the  con- 
continents  of  America,  Nicaragua  seems  to  siderable  Bio  Frio,  which  has  its  origin  near 
realize  the  ancient  idea  of  the  geographical  the  base  of  the  great  volcano  of  Oartago,  in 
centre  of  the  world.  These  geographical  ad-  Oosta  Bica.  It  flows  through  an  unexplor- 
vantages  are  rendered  especially  interesting  ed  region,  inhabited  by  an  unconquered  and 
and  important  from  the  interior  features  of  the  savage  tribe  of  Indians,  called  Ouatusos,  of 
country,  which  are  supposed  to  afford  facili-  whose  ferocity  the  most  extraordinary  stories 
ties  for  water  communication  between  the  seas,  are  related.  (See  Guatusos.)  The  N.  shore 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  con-  of  the  Is&e,  called  Ohontales,  is  undulating, 
tinent.  These  features  are  principally  deter-  abounding  in  broad  savannas, -well  adapted  for 
mined  by  two  ranges  of  mountains  which  trav-  grazing  and  supporting  large  herds  of  cattle, 
erse  the  state  in  a  direction  nearly  due  N.  W.  The  water  of  tiie  lake  in  most  places  shoals 
and  S.  £.  One  of  these,  which  may  be  called  very  gradually,  and  it  is  only  at  a  few  points 
the  volcanic  or  Pacific  coast  range,  starts  in  that  vessels  of  considerable  size  can  approach 
the  high  lands  of  Quesaltenango  in  Guatemala,  the  shore.  StiU,  its  general  depth,  for  all 
and,  extending  through  San  Salvador  and  Ni-  purposes  of  navigation,  is  ample,  except  near 
caragna,  terminates  in  the  great  mountain  its  outlet,  where  for  some  miles  it  does  not 
group  or  nucleus  of  Oosta  Bica.  It  follows  the  exceed  5  or  10  feet.  There  are  points,  how- 
general  direction  of  the  coast,  sometimes  rising  ever,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  not  less  than 
in  lofty  volcanic  cones,  but  generally  sustun-  40  fathoms.  As  already  observed,  the  sole  out- 
ing the  character  of  a  high  ridge,  subsiding  in  let  of  the  great  Nicaragua  basin,  and  of  the 
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lakes  which  oconpj  it,  is  the  river  Ban  Juan,  the  banks  are  generally  firm,  in  some  places 
debouching  into  the  Caribbean  sea  at  the  port  rocky,  from  6  to  20  feet  high,  and  above  the 
of  SanJaan,orGre7town.   This  river  is  a  mag-  reach  of  overflows.     They  are   everywhere 
nificent  stream,  bat  its  capacities  have  been  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  large  trees, 
greatly  exaggerated.    It  flows  from  the  S.  E.  draped  all  over  with  lianea  or  woodbines,  which, 
extremity  of  Lake  Nicaragua,  nearly  due  E.  to  with  the  thousand  varieties  of  tropical  plants, 
the  ocean.    With  its  windings,  it  is  119  m.  long,  form  dense  walls  of  verdure  on  both  sides  of 
The  body  of  water  which  passes  through  it  the  stream.    The  soil  of  the  river  valley  seems 
varies  greatly  at  different  seasons  of  the  year :  uniformly  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing 
it  is  of  course  greatest  during  what  is  called  abundantly  all  tropical  staples.  Like  the  Atrato, 
the  **  rainy  season,"  that  is  to  say,  from  May  to  the  Ban  Juan  river  has  formed  a  delta  at  its 
October.    Several  considerable  streams  enter  mouth,  through  which  it  flows  for  18  m.,  reach- 
the  San  Juan,  the  liu^est  of  which  are  the  Ban  ing  the  sea  through  several  channels.    The 
Carlos  and  Serapiqui,  both  rising  in  the  high  largest  of  these  is  the  Colorado  channel,  which 
lands  of  Costa  Kica.    The  streams  flowing  in  opens  directly  into  the  ocean ;  the  next  in  size 
from  the  N.  are  comparatively  small,  indicating  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  river,  and 
that  the  mountains  are  not  far  disttot  in  thab  flows  into  the  harbor  of  San  Juan.    Between 
direction,  and  that  upon  that  side  the  valley  is  the  two  is  a  smaller  one  called  Tauro.    This 
narrow.    The  Serapiqui  is  ascended  by  canoes  delta  is  a  maze  of  low  grounds,  swamps,  creeks, 
to  a  point  about  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  where  and  lagoons,  the  haunt  of  the  manatee  and 
commences  the  road,  or  rather  mule  path,  to  alligator,  and  the  home  of  innumerable  vari- 
San  Jos6,  the  cap]|tal  of  Costa  Bica.    About  eties  of  water  fowl.    The  port  of  San  Juan 
one  third  of  the  way  from  the  lake  to  the  fQreytown)  derives  its  principal  importance 
ocean,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins  from  the  fact  that  it  is  title  only  possible  eastern 
of  the  old  fort  or  castle  of  San  Juan,  captured  terminus  for  the  proposed  interoceanic  canal, 
by  the  English  in  1780.    At  one  time,  oeside  by  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  and  the  Nicara- 
this  fort,  another  at  the  head  of  the  river  (San  guan  lakes.    It  is  sm^l  but  well  protected,  and 
Carlos),  and  a  third  at  its  mouth,  the  Spaniards  until  within  the  past  year  (1859)  was  easy  of 
kept  up  no  fewer  than  12  military  stations  on  entrance  and  exit.    The  sea  has  now  broken 
its  banks.    The  width  of  the  river  varies  from  through  the  sand  bank  or  spit,  called  Punta 
100  to  400  yards,  and  its  depth  from  2  to  20  Arenas,  which  forms  the  outer  protection  of 
feet.   It  is  interrupted  by  5  rapids,  viz.:  Bapides  the  harbor,  and  has  filled  up  the  former  en- 
del  Toro,  del  Castillo,  de  los  Yalos,  del  Mico,  trance,  so  that  it  carries  only  from  7  to  9  feet 
and  Machuca.    The  Machuca  rapids  are  the  of  water.    Vessels  now  find  it  impossible  to 
largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  worst  in  the  enter,  and  unless  the  obstruction  is  removed 
river.     For  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile  by  art  or  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  the 
the  stream  is  spread  over  a  wide  and  crooked  port  may  be  considered  destroyed.    On  the 
bed,  fall  of  large  rocks  projecting  above  the  racific  the  best  port  of  the  republic  is  that  of 
snrfiica,  between  which  the  water  rushes  with  Beal^o,  formerly  Posesion,  which  is  capacious 
the  greatest  violence.    They  are  considered  and  secure,  but  difficult  of  entrance.    The  little 
dangerous  by  the  native  boatmen,  who  are  only  bay  of  San  Juan  del  Bur  is  small  and  insecure, 
enabled  to  ascend  them  by  keeping  close  to  the  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  harbor. 
K.  shore,  where  the  current  is  weiScest,  and  the  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  so  called  ports  of 
bed  of  the  river  least  obstructed.    Here  the  Brito  and  Tamaranda.    A  good  port  is  said  to 
bongos^  or  native  boats,  are  pushed  up  by  main  exist  on  Salinas  bay. — ^The  climate  of  Nicaragua, 
force.    The  late  transit  company  lost  a  number  except  among  the  mountains  of  Chontales  and 
of  their  small  steamers  on  these  rapids,  which,  Segovia,  is  essentially  tropical,  but  considerably 
wiUiout  great  artificial  improvement,  must  re-  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.     The 
main  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  regular  steam  absence  of  high  mountains  toward  the  Atlantic, 
navigation  on  the  river.  The  rapids  of  El  CastU-  and  the  broad  expanse  of  its  lakes,  permit  the 
lo  are  short,  and  deserve  rather  the  name  of  falls,  trade  winds  here  to  sweep  entirely  across  the 
Here  the  water  pours  over  an  abrupt  ledge  of  continent,  and  to  give  to  the  country  a  degree 
roclu,  falling  8  feet  in  but  little  niore  than  the  of  ventilation  agreeable  to  the  senses  and  favor- 
same  number  of  yards.    Bongos  are  unloaded  able  to  health.    The  region  toward  the  Atlan- 
here,  and  the  einpty  boats  tracked  past  by  men  tic  is  unquestionably  warmer,  more  humid,  and 
stationed  here  for  the  purpose.    The  steamers  less  salubrious  than  that  of  the  interior,  and  of 
of  the  transit  company  did  not  attempt  to  pass  the  country  bordering  on  the  Pacific.    The 
these  rapids,  the  passengers  and  merchandise  Nicaragua  basin  proper,  within  which  the  bulk 
being  transferred  by  means  of  a  tram  road  to  of  the  population  is  concentrated,  has  two  dis- 
vesaels  above.    The  remaining  rapids,  although  tinctly  marked  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry, 
formidable  obstacles  to  navigation,  do  not  re-  the  former  of  which  is  called  summer,  the  lat- 
quire  a  special  description.    The  banks  of  the  ter  winter.    The  wet  season  commences  in  May 
San  Juan  for  20  m.  from  the  lake,  and  for  about  and  lasts  until  November,  during  which  time, 
tiie  same  distance  above  its  mouth,  are  low  and  but  usually  near  its  commencement  and  its 
swampy,  lined  with  palms,  canes,  and  a  variety  close,  rains  of  some  days'  duration  occasionally 
oflong  coarse  grass  called  p'omaZ^te.   Elsewhere  occur,  and  showers  are  common.    The  latter  do  • 
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not  often  happen  ozc^  late  in  the  afternoon,  annually.  The  export  has  now  oeased.  Oacao, 
or  daring  the  night.  They  are  seldom  of  long  only  equalled  by  that  of  Soconosco,  on  the  coast 
continuance,  and  often  days  and  weeks  elapse,  of  Guatemala  (which  was  once  monopolized  for 
daring  what  is  called  the  rainy  season,  without  the  use  of  ihe  royal  household  of  Spain),  is 
a  doud  ohscurmg  the  sky.  Throughout  tiiiis  cultiyated  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  an 
season  the  verdure  and  the  crops,  which  during  article  of  general  consumption  among  tiie  in- 
the  dry  season  become  sere  and  withered,  ap-  habitants,  and  oonsequently  commands  so  high 
pear  in  fall  luxuriance.  ^  The  temperature  is  a  price  that  it  will  not  bear  exportation,  even 
very  equable,  differing  a  little  according  to  lo-  though  it  could  be  obtained  in  requisite  quan- 
cality,  but  preserving  a  very  nearly  uniform  titles.  Much  time  and  great  outlay  are  required 
range  of.  from  78°  to  88°  F.,  occasionally  sink-  in  getting  a  cacao  plantation  into  paying  oper- 
ing  to  70°  in  the  night  and  rising  to  90°  in  the  ation.  Few  have  now  the  requisite  capital ;  and 
afternoon.  During  the  dry  season,  from  No-  these  few  are  not  likely,  in  consequence  of  the 
vember  to  May,  the  temperature  is  lower,  the  distracted  condition  of  public  affairs,  to  venture 
nights  are  positively  cool,  and  the  winds  occa-  upon  any  investment.  Under  a  stable  condition 
sionally  chilling.  The  sky  is  cloudless,  and  of  things,  and  by  the  opening  of  a  steady  and 
trifling  showers  fall  at  rare  intervals.  The  adequate  channel  to  market,  the  cultivation  of 
fields  become  parched  and  dry,  and  the  cattle  cacao  would  become  of  the  first  importance, 
are  driven  to  the  borders  of  the  streams  for  The  trees  give  two  principal  crops  in  the  year, 
pasturage,  while  in  the  towns  the  dust  becomes  It  is  sold  at  $16  to  (20  per  quintal,  while  the 
almost  insufferable^  It  penetrates  everywhere,  Guayaquil  is  worth  but  $5  or  (6.  Indigo  was 
sifting  through  the  crevices  of  the  tiled  roofs  in  formerly  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
showers,  and  sweeping  in  clouds  through  the  has  of  late  years  much  fallen  off;  and  numbers 
nnglazed  windows.  This  season  is  esteemed  of  fine  indigo  estates  in  variousparts  of  l^e 
the  healthiest  of  the  year.  Its  effect  is  prac-  republic  have  been  abandoned.  The  plant  cul- 
tically  that  of  a  northern  winter,  checking  tivated  for  the  manufacture  of  indigo  is  the 
and  destroying  that  rank  and  ephemeral  vege-  jiquiUte  (indigofera  disperma),  an  indigenous 
tation  which,  continually  renewed  where  uie  plant,  the  product  of  which  is  of  a  vet*y  ex- 
rains  are  constant  as  at  Panama,  forms  dense,  cellent  quality.  The  export  of  indigo  from 
dank  jungles,  the  birthplaces  and  homes  of  Nicaragua  once  amounted  to  5,000  bales  of 
malaria  and  death.  For  the  year  ending  Sep-  150  lbs.  each.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is 
tember,  1851,  the  thermometer  at  the  town  its  present  amount ;  probably  not  more  than 
of  Rivas  gave  the  following  results:  mean  from  1,000  to  2,000  bales.  Wheat  and  the 
highest,  86.45° ;  mean  lowest,  71.15° ;  mean  other  cereals,  as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  tem- 
average  for  the  year,  77.42° ;  mean  range,  perate  zone,  flourish  in  the  elevated  districts  of 
15.8°.  The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  from  Segovia  and  Ohontales.  In  short,  nearly  all 
May  to  November  inclusive  was  90.8  inches;  tiie  edibles  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  pro- 
from  December  to  April  inclusive,  7.41  inches ;  duced  naturally,  or  may  be  cultivated  in  great 
total  for  the  year,  97.71  inches.  None  fell  in  perfection — ^plantains,  bananas,  beans,  ohUe, 
February,  but  26.64  inches  fell  in  July,  and  tomatoes,  breadfruit;  arrowroot,  okra,  citrons, 
17.86  inches  in  October. — ^The  natural  re-  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  pineapples,  mamays, 
sources  of  Nicaragua  are  great,  but  they  have  anonas  or  chirimoyas,  guavas,  cocoanuts,  and  a 
been  very  imperfectly  developed.  The  portion  hundred  other  varieties  of  plants  and  fruits, 
of  land  brought  into  cultivation  b  relatively  Among  the  commercial  vegetable  productions 
small,  but  ample  for  the  support  of  its  popular  may  be  mentioned  sarsapariUa,  annotto,  aloes, 
tion.  There  is  no  difficully  in  increasing  the  ipecacuanha,  ginger,  vanilla,  cowhage,  copid, 
amount  to  an  indefinite  extent,  for  the  forests  gum  arable,  copaiba,  caoutchouc,  dragon's 
are  easily  removed,  and  genial  nature  yields  blood,  and  vanglo  or  oil  paint.  Among  the 
rich  harvests  to  the  husbandman.  There  are  vfduable  trees  are  mahogany,  logpv'ood,  Brazil 
many  cattle  estates,  particularly  in  Ohontales,  and  Nicaragua  wood,  lignum  vitae,  fustic,  yellow 
Matagalpa,  and  Segovia,  which  cover  wide  sanders,  pine  (on  the  heights),  dragon's  blood 
tracts  of  country;  some  of  these  have  no  tree,silk-cottontree,  oak,  copal  tree,  cedar,  but- 
fewer  than  10,000  or  15,000  head  of  cattle  tonwood,  iron-wqpd,  rosewood,  and  calabash, 
each.  The  cattle  are  generally  fine,  quite  equal  Of  these,  Brazil  wood,  cedar,  and  mahogany  are 
to  those  of  the  United  States^  Among  the  found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities. .  The 
staples  of  the  state,  and  which  are  produced  in  cedar  is  a  large  tree,  like  the  red  cedar  of  the 
great  perfection,  are  cacao,  sugar,  cotton,  cof-  north  in  notiiing  except  color  and  durability ; 
fee,  indigo,  tobacco,  rice,  and  maize  or  Indian  in  solidity  and  other  respects  it  closely  resem- 
oorn.  The  sugar  cane  used  in  the  country  is  bles  the  black  walnut.  live  or  six  cargoes  of 
indigenous,  softer  and  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  Brazil  wood  were  exported  from  Realcjo  year- 
varieties,  but  richer  in  juice.  Two  crops,  and  ly,  and  a  larger  quantity  from  San  Juan.  A 
under  favorable  circumstances  three  crops  a  quantity  of  cedar  plao^  is  also  exported  to 
year  are  taken,  and  the  cane  requires  replant-  South  America.  The  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
ing  but  once  in  12  or  14  years.  Ootton  of  ex-  production  of  cheese  are  important  items  in 
ceUent  quality  is  grown  in  the  country,  and  the  actual  resources  of  Nicaragua.  The  cheese 
formerly  as  many  aS^50,000  bales  were  exported  is  for  common  consumption,  and  great  quanti- 
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ties  are  used. — ^The  northern  diatriots,  Segoyia,  titles  or  employment  from  other  goyenunents, 

Katagalpa,  and  Ohontales,  adjoin  the  great  me-  forfeit  their  citizenship.    An  individiial  who 

talliferous  mountain  region  of  Honduras,  with  oooepts  the  position  of  personal  servant  to 

wMch  thej  oorrespona  in  climate,  and  with  another  is  incapable,  for  the  time  being,  of  ez- 

which  they  are  geologioallj  connected.    Ther  ercisin^  his  political  privilc^.    Ihe  Roman 

are  rich  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  Oatholio  religion  is  recognized  by  the  state, 

tiie  ores  of  which  are  abundant  and  readily  but  the  private  exercise  of  all  others  is  toler^ 

worked.     Under  the  Spanish  dominion,  the  ated.    Liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 

mines  of  these  districts  yielded  large  returns ;  guaranteed,  but  individuals  may  be  arraigned 

but  they  have  greatly  diminished,  and,  unless  for  their  abuse.    The  right  of  petition,  invio- 

taken  up  by  foreign  enterprise,  capital,  and  in-  lability  of  domidle,  and  security  of  seal  are 

telligence,  are  likely  to  fall  into  insignificance,  also  recognized,  and  placed  beyond  the  reach 

Kg  data  exist  for  estamating  the  present  value  of  of  the  legislative  ana  administrative  powers, 

their  produce,  but  it  probably  aoes  not  exceed  The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court, 

$250,000  annually.    It  is  stated  that  deposits  the  members  of  which   are  named  by  the 

of  coal  resembling  anthracite  have  been  found  house  of  representatives  and  confirmed  by  the 

in  Ohontales,  but  the  evidence  on  that  point  is  senate,  8  in  each  department^  who  hold  their 

not  conclusive. — ^The  commerce  of  Nicaragua  offices  for  4  years,  but  are  always  eligible  for 

is  in  a  very  depressed  condition,  and  there  are  reelection.    One  in  each  department  is  deng- 

no  data  for  calculating  the  imports  or  exports  nated  as  presiding  Judge,  and  tiie  president 

of  the  state  with  any  aegree  of  accuracy.    The  judges,  meeting  annually  in  the  capitd,  oon- 

advance  which  the  country  made  in  these  re-  stitute  a  court  of  appeal  or  final  resort.   Meas- 

spects  during  the  existence  of  the  California  ures  are  now  (1660)  on  foot  for  a  revision  of 

tranait,  from  1860  to  1855,  has  been  followed  this  constitution,  which  has  been  several  times 

by  more  than  a  corresponding  decline,  the  suspended  during  the  troubles  of  the  past  10 

consequence  of  domestic  dissensions  and  for-  years ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  materi- 

eign  invasion.    The  revenues  of  the  countrr,  aUy  modified  in  the  respects  here  indicated. — 

derived  from  duties  on  imports,  are  merely  Nicaragua  was  discovered  in  1521  by  Gil  Gon- 

nominal,  and  the  support  of  government  rests  zales  de  Avila,  who  reached  it  by  way  of  the 

mainly  on  the  returns  of  the  taxes  levied  on  Pacific,  embarking  at  Panama.    He  penetrated 

tobacco  and  aguardiente  or  native  rum,  both  from  its  southern  extremity,  at  Uie  head  of  a 

of  which  are  government  estandae  or  monopo-  small  force,  to  a  point  near  tne  present  site  of 

lies.    The  republic  has  a  considerable  interior  Granada,  where  he  encountered  such  large 

debt,  and  its  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  old  bodies  of  opponents  that  he  thought  it  prudent 

federation,  amounting  to  about  $500,000,  re-  to  retrace  nis  steps.    On  his  return  to  Spiun, 

mains  as  yet  unpaid.    With  boundless  natural  with  considerable  booty,  to  secure  reSnforce- 

resouroee,  agricultural  and  mineral,  a  fine  cU-  ments  for  the  reduction  of  the  oountiy,  Pedro 

mate,  and  an  unsurpassed  geographical  position.  Arias  de  Avila,  the  wily  and  unscrupulous 

Nicaragua  nevertheless  now  stands  at  the  foot  ffovemor  of  Panama,  resolving  to  anticipate 

<tf  the  list  of  the  Central  American  states  in  all  him  in  the  enterprise,  sent  out  to  that  region 

that  constitutes  national  prosperity.  Education  a  large  force  under  iVancisco  Fernandez  de 

is  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb,  and  dthough  both  Cordova,  who  in  1522  founded  the  city  of 

Granada  and  Leon  have  universities,  they  de-  Granada  on  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  subsequently 

serve  to  rank  but  little  higher  than  the  com-  in  the  same  year  the  city  of  Leon  on  Lake 

men  schools  of  the  United  States. — ^The  con-  Managua.    Pedro  Arias  became  the  first  gov- 

BtitQtion  is  thoroughly  republican  in  its  pro-  emor  of  the  country,  and  was  succeeded  by 

visions.    The  preddent  is  elective  directly  by  Bodrigo  de  Contrerais,  his  son-in-law,  who 

the  people,  for  the  term  of  2  years,  and  is  was  soon  recaUed  to  Spain  to  answer  charses 

ineligible  for  2  consecutive  terms.    The  legiS'  of  cruelty  to  the  Indians.    In  his  absence,  his 

lative  power  is  vested  in  an  assembly  consist-  son  Fernandez  de  Contreras  revolted  against 

ing  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives  ;  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and,  after  obtain- 

the  former  is  composed  of2  members  from  each  ing  complete  possession  of  the  country,  con- 

of  the  departments  into  which  the  republic  is  ceived  the  idea  of  separating  the  audiencia  of 

divided,  holding  their  office  for  4  years.    The  Tierra  Firme  (now  fTew  Granada)  and  Peru 

representatives  are  apportioned  on  the  basis  from  the  Spanish  dominion.    He  reduced  Pan- 

of  one  for  every  20,000  inhabitants ;  they  hold  ama,  and  was  on  his  way  to  capture  Nombre 

their  offices  for  2  years,  and  are  eligible  for  de  Dios,  the  key  of  the  highway  to  Peru,  when 

only  2  successive  terms.    The  acts  of  the  as-  he  encountered  misfortunes  which  ended  in 

■embly  require  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  his  death.  After  this  event,  Nicaragua,  attach- 

hnmch,  and  the  approval  of  the  president.  All  ed  to  the  captain-generalcy  or  audiencia  of 

nstive-bom  males  20  years  of  age  are  voters ;  Guatemala,  remained  in  general  peace,  disturb- 

ani  married  males,  and  persons  who  have  ob-  ed  only  by  occasional  visits  from  the  bucca- 

tsiiied  a  sdentifio  degree  or  acquired  a  liberal  neers,  who  penetrated  into  It  from  both  oceans, 

profeflrion,  have  the  privileges  of  electors  at  until  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1821, 

the  age  of  18.    All  persons  convicted  of  crimi-  which  resulted  in  its  independence,  in  common 

nal  oJFences,  who  traffic  in  slaves,  or  accept  with  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  the  au- 

voL.  xn. — ^22 
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diencia.     This  result  was  not  accomplished  ed  by  a  considerable  body  of  foreign  adyenta- 

withont  a  severe  struggle.    The  bishop  of  the  rers.  The  decisive  blow  in  the  contest  was  the 

Erovince,  supported  by  the  more  zealous  ad-  surprise  of  the  city  of  Granada  by  Walker, 
erents  of  the  church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Oct.  13,  1855.  Soon  after  this  event,  dissen- 
officers  of  the  crown,  openly  resisted  the  pop-  sions  arose  between  the  successful  party  and 
ular  movement.  A  desperate  contest  ensued  its  foreign  auxiliaries ;  whereupon  Walker, 
in  the  city  of  Leon,  the  capital,  with  every  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  assumed 
circumstance  of  ferocity  and  barbarism.  Street  the  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  president, 
was  arrayed  against  street,  and  father  against  For  a  short  time,  during  which  he  received 
son.  Partisans  flocked  in  from  the  surround-  large  accessions  to  his  forces  from  abroad,  his 
ing  towns  and  ranked  themselves  with  the  position  seemed  secured.  But  an  attempt  to 
contending  factions.  The  contest  was  prolong-  establish  slavery  among  a  population,  nine 
ed  with  varying  success  for  114  days,  during  tenths  of  whom  were  of  mizea  blood,  com- 
which  the  best  built  portions  of  the  city  were  bined  with  the  disaffection  of  the  party  which 
destroyed ;  1,00(X  houses,  it  is  said,  were  burned  had  invited  him  to  the  country,  and  the  hostil- 
in  a  single  night.  The  struggle  was  finally  ity  of  the  holders  of  the  route  of  interoceanio 
ended  by  the  intervention  of  the  liberals  of  transit,  whose  rights  he  had  annulled,  rapidly 
San  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  took  its  place  as  undermined  his  power,  which  was  finally  com- 
the  second  state  in  importance  in  the  federal  pletely  overthrown  by  a  coalition  of  the  other 
republic  of  Central  America,  to  which  it  re-  states  of  Central  America.  Walker's  force, 
mained  attached  until  the  formal  dissolution  reduced  to  fewer  than  200  men,  surrendered 
of  the  republic  in  1889.  In  the  interval  it  at  Bivas,  May  1,  1857,  since  which  time  the 
suffered  much  from  the  partisan  struggles  state  has  remained  in  comparative  quiet,  only 
whidi  distracted  the  country,  and  which  were  interrupted  by  various  unsuccessful  attempts  of 
kept  up  after  the  separation  of  the  states,  and  Walker  and  his  partisans  to  effect  a  lodgment 
with  alternate  success,  by  the  rival  factions,  in  the  country.  At  present,  with  her  bound- 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  state  adhered  to  ary  dispute  with  Costa  Bica  settled,  her  rights 
what  in  Central  America  is  called  the  liberal  over  the  Mosquito  ^ore  definitively  recog- 
as  distinguished  from  the  servile  party,  and  nized,  and  the  rancor  of  local  partisanship 
supported  consistently  the  various  plans  that  much  softened  down  under  the  severe  teach- 
were  suggested  for  reorganizing  the  federation,  ings  of  her  past  history,  there  seems  to  be  no 
In  1847-8  it  became  involved  in  a  dispute  good  reason,  outside  of  the  alleged  incapacity 
with  Great  Britain  regarding  the  Mosquito  of  a  mixed  race  for  self-government,  why 
shore,  but  more  particularly  the  port  of  San  Nicaragua  should  not  assume  her  rank  as  the 
Juan  del  Norte,  its  only  port  on  the  Atlantic,  first  state  of  Central  America,  to  which  she  is 
which  was  seized  by  the  British  in  Dec.  1847,  entitled  by  her  geographical  position  and  her 
under  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Mosquito  resources. 

king.  In  Jan.  1848,  a  Nicaraguan  force  de-  NICABAGTJA,  Laeb,  a  large  body  of  fresh 
scended  the  San  Juan  river,  dispersed  the  small  water  occupying  the  heart  of  the  republic  of 
guard  left  by  the  English,  ana  reocoupied  the  Nicaragua.  It  is  120  m.  long,  and  varies  from 
port.  When  this  circumstance  became  known  80  to  60  m.  in  width.  It  has  an  elevation  at 
in  Jamaica,  two  British  vessels  of  war,  the  mean  stage  of  water  of  111  feet  5  inches  above 
Alarm  and  Vixen,  under  command  of  Capt.  low  tide  in  the  Pacific,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
Loch,  were  despatched  to  San  Juan,  which  rated  on  the  W.  by  a  low  rid^  or  range  of 
was  at  once  evacuated  by  the  Nicaraguans,  hills,  which  subside  at  one  pomt  to  an  eleva- 
who  retired  up  the  river  to  a  point  near  the  tion  of  but  48  feet  above  the  lake  leveL  The 
mouth  of  the  Serapiqui  river,  whither  they  strip  of  land  intervening  between  the  lake  and 
were  followed  by  the  English,  and  routed  with  ocean  varies  from  12  to  80  m.  in  width.  The 
great  loss.  Capt.  Loch  pressed  forward  to  lake  has  numerous  tributaries,  chiefly  frx>m 
Lake  Nicaragua,  and  from  the  little  island  of  the  N.,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  rivers 
Cabi,  in  front  of  Granada,  dictated  the  terms  Mayales  and  MaJacoloja.  The  streams  falling 
of  a  convention,  whereby  Nicaragua  agreed  into  it  from  tlie  S.  are  few  and  small,  with 
not  to  disturb  the  status  quo  of  San  Juan,  over  the  exception  of  the  unexplored  Bio  Frio.  It 
which  she  has  since  exercised  no  authority,  is  connected  with  the  superior  Lake  Managua 
although  claiming  her  right  of  sovereignty,  by  a  narrow  arm  or  estero  called  Estero  de 
The  dispute  has  now  (1860)  been  settled  by  a  Panaloya,  communicating  with  a  short  stream, 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  which  constitutes  frequently  dry,  called  Bio  Tipitapa,  the  proper 
San  Juan  a  free  port  under  the  sovereignty  of  outlet  of  Lake  Managua.  The  N.  £.  trade 
Nicaragua.  In  1855  t^e  country  became  in-  winds  from  the  Caribbean  sea  reach  the 
volved  in  a  civil  war,  and  divided  into  two  lake,  and  when  they  are  strong  the  waves 
governments ;  the  one,  professing  to  be  liberal,  become  high,  and  roll  in  with  all  the  ma- 
having  its  seat  in  Leon,  the  other  in  Granada,  jesty  of  the  ocean.  At  such  times,  the  wa- 
An  obstinate  struggle  ensued  between  the  fac-  ter  is  piled  up,  as  it  were,  on  the  southern 
tions,  which  finally  resulted  in  favor  of  the  shore,  occasionally  producing  overflows  of  the 
liberals^ho  had  meantime  called  in  the  aid  low  grounds.  As  the  trade  winds  are  inter- 
of  Col.  William  Walker  of  California,  support-  mittent,  blowing  fredily  in  the  evening,  and 
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subsiding  toward  moming,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  seem  to  rise  and  Ml  accordingly  ;  and 
this  circumstance  gave  birth  to  the  notion, 
entertained  and  promulgated  bj  the  early 
chroniclers,  t^at  the  lake  had  a  regular  tide 
like  that  of  the  sea.  Some  of  them  imagined, 
in  consequence,  that  it  conununicated  with  the 
ocean  by  a  subterranean  channel.  The  lake 
has  a  great  number  of  islands,  some  isolated, 
but  most  in  picturesoue  clusters,  greatly  diver- 
sifying its  surface.  The  largest  are  Ometepec, 
Zapatero,  and  Solentanami.  The  first  named 
is  distinguished  by  two  high  volcanoes,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name:  ome  in  the  Na- 
hnatl  or  Mexican  language  signiiying  two,  and 
tepec^  mountain ;  i.  e.,  island  of  the  two  moun- 
tains. Zapatero  is  now  without  inhabitants, 
but  has  extennve  ruins,  monolithic  idols,  and 
other  evidences  of  a  large  ancient  population. 
The  volcano  of  Mombacho  stands  on  the  N.  W. 
border  of  the  lake,  boldly  projecting  into  the 
water.  At  its  foot  is  a  cluster  of  volcanic  islets 
called  the  Corales,  several  hundreds  in  num- 
ber and  of  surpassing  loveliness.  Indeed,  the 
entire  scenery  of  the  lake,  with  its  singular 
volcanic  features,  joined  with  the  tropical  lux- 
uriance of  the  shores  and  islands,  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  grandeur  and  beauty.  In 
these  respects  it  is  probably  unrivalled  by  any 
similar  body  of  water  on  the  continent.  Con- 
sidered in  an  economic  point  of  view,  this  lake 
is  also  invested  with  great  interest.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  only  body  of  water  capable 
of  supplying  the  summit  levels  of  any  canal 
that  may  be  constructed  across  this  continent; 
and  whenever  the  requirements  of  commerce 
shall  demand  such  a  work,  this  circumstance 
must  determine  its  course  through  Lake  Nica- 
ragua. The  supply  of  water  is  amply  sufficient 
for  a  canal  of  whatever  dimensions  called  for 
by  the  exigencies  of  conmierce.  Observations 
niflde  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  at  its  lowest 
stage  of  water  in  the  year  1861,  showed  that 
the  discharge  was  715,800  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. At  the  highest  stage  it  was  somewhat 
more  than  double  that  amount. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD.    Bee  Brazil  Wood. 

KICARAGUAN INTEROCEANIC  OANAL. 
The  project  of  uniting  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  means  of  a  canal  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Nicaragua,  with  the  aids  afforded  by 
the  river  8an  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  began 
to  be  entertained  as  soon  as  it  was  found  that 
there  existed  no  natural  water  communication 
between  the  seas.  As  early  as  1661,  the  his- 
torian Gomara  had  indicated  the  4  lines  which 
have  since  been  regarded  as  offering  the  great- 
est facilities  for  the  purpose,  viz. :  at  Darien, 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Tehuantepec.  There 
were  difficulties,  he  said,  ^^  and  even  mountains 
in  the  way;  but,''  he  added,  ^* there  are  like- 
wise hands ;  let  only  the  resolve  be  formed  to 
make  the  passage,  and  it  can  be  made.  If  in- 
clination he  not  wanting,  there  will  be  no  want 
of  means ;  the  Indies,  to  which  the  passage  is 
to  be  made,  will  supply  them.    To  a  king  of 


Spain,  with  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  at  his  com- 
mand, when  the  object  is  the  spice  trade,  that 
which  is  possible  is  also  easy."  But,  although 
occupying  so  lar^e  a  share  of  the  attention  of 
all  maritime  nations,  and  fhmishing  a  subject 
for  numerous  essays  in  every  language  in  Eu- 
rope, yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  that  the  question  of  a  canal 
assumed  a  practical  form,  or  that  of  its  feasi- 
bility was  accurately  determined.  In  1861  a 
complete  survey  was  made  of  the  river  San 
Juan,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and  the  isthmus  inter- 
vening between  the  lake  and  the  Pacific,  by 
Col.  Childs,  under  the  direction  of  the  "  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Ship  Canal  Company."  Until 
then,  it  had  always  been  assumea  that  the  river 
San  Juan,  as  well  as  Lake  Nicaragua,  could 
easily  be  made  navigable  for  ships,  and  tnat  the 
only  obstacle  to  be  overcome  was  the  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  lake  and  the  ocean. 
Hence,  all  the  so  called  surveys  were  confined 
to  that  point.  One  of  these  was  made  under 
orders  of  the  Spanish  government,  in  1781,  by 
Don  Manuel  Galisteo ;  another,  and  that  best 
known,  by  Mr.  John  BaHy,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  Central  America,  in  1888. 
An  intermediate  examination  seems  to  have 
been  made  early  in  the  present  century,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  Thompson's  **  Gua- 
temala." The  following  table  shows  the  dis- 
tances, elevations,  &c.,  on  the  various  lines  fol- 
lowed by  these  explorers : 
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As  the  survey  of  Col.  Childs  is  the  only  one 
which  can  be  accepted  as  confonmng  to  mod- 
em engineering  requirements,  it  will  be  enough 
to  present  the  detailed  results  at  which  he 
arrived.  The  line  proposed  by  him,  and  on 
which  all  his  calculations  and  estimates  were 
based,  commences  at  the  little  port  of  Brito  on 
the  Pacific,  and  passes  across  the  isthmus  be- 
tween tiie  ocean  and  the  lake,  to  the  mouth  of 
a  small  stream  called  the  Bio  L^jas,  fiowing 
into  the  latter ;  thence  across  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  its  outlet,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
San  Juan  to  the  port  of  the  same  name  on  the 
Atlantic.  The  length  of  this  line  was  found  to 
be  194  niiles,  as  follows : 


Western  IMTtelon^Canal  from  the  port  of  BrIto  on 


HUM. 


poi 
the  Pftcifle,  thnnigh  the  Talli^ys  of  the  Bio  Grande 
and  Bio  Lojaa,  flowing  into  Lake  Nicaragua 1&588 

Middle  Divlflion — Throngh  Lake  Nicaragna,  from  the 
month  of  the  Bio  Li^as  to  San  Carloa,  at  the  head 
of  the  San  Joan  rirer 66b600 

Eastern  Dirision— First  Section :  Slack  water  navi- 
gation  on  Ban  Juan  rlrer,  from  Ban  Carlos  to  a 

Stint  on  the  river  nearij  opposite  the  month  of 
eBio  Berapiopl W.800 

Second  Section :  Canal  from  point  last  named  to  port 
of  Ban  Jnan  del  Norte S8.00D 

Total,  as  above 194.898 
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The  dimennons  of  th«  oaiud  were  designed  to  therefore,  an  average  imder-water  excayati<A& 
be:  depth,  17  feet;  excavations  in  earth,  50  of  8  feet  in  depth  would  be  required,  to  carry 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  86  feet  wide  at  9  feet  out  the  plan  of  a  canal  17  feet  deep.  Bat  if 
above  bottom,  and  118  feet  wide  at  surface  of  the  lake  were  kept  at  high  levd,  the  under- 
water; excavations  in  rock,  50  feet  wide  at  water  excavation  would  have  an  average  of 
bottom,  77  feet  wide  at  9  feet  above  bottom,  only  about  8  feet.  Col.  Childs  proposed  to 
and  78^  feet  wide  at  surface  of  water.  The  protect  this  portion  of  the  canal  bj  rows  of 
construction  of  the  canal  on  this  plan  oontem-  piles  driven  on  each  side,  and  supposed  that 

Elates  supplying  the  western  divinon,  from  the  when  the  excavation   should  be  completed, 

ike  to  tne  sea,  with  water  from  the  lake.    It  there  would  be  a  sufficient  current  between 

would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  commence  them  to  keep  the  channel  dear.    We  come 

the  work  on  the  lake  at  a  point  where  the  now  to  the  division  between  Lake  Nicaragua 

water  is  17  feet  deep  at  mean  leveL    This  point  and  the  Atlantic,  through  or  along  the  Bio  Ban 

is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Ligas,  and  25  Juan.    Ool.  Ohilds  carried  a  line  of  levels  from 

chains  from  the  shore.    From  this  point,  for  a  the  lake  at  San  Oarlos  to  the  port  of  San  Juan, 

distance  of  1^  m.,  partly  along  the  Bio  Ligas,  and  found  the  distance  between  those  points  to 

the  excavation  would  be  principally  in  eami ;  be  119^  m.,  and  the  total  fall  from  the  level  of 

but  beyond  this,  for  a  distance  of  5^  m.,  which  high  water  in  the  lake  to  that  of  high  tide  in 

carries  the  line  beyond  the  summit,  i  of  the  the  harbor,  107^  feet.    From  San  Oarlos  to  a 

excavations  would  be  in  trap  rock ;  that  is  to  point  half  a  mile  below  the  Serapiqui  river,  a 

say,  the  deepest  excavation  or  open  cut  would  distance  of  91  m.,  Ool.  Ohilds  proposed  to  make 

be  64^  feet  (summit,  4-ti  feet  -|-  depth  of  canal,  the  river  navigable  by  excavating  its  bed,  and 

17  feet  =  64}  feet),  and  Involve  the  removal  by  constructing  dams,  to  be  passed  by  means  of 

of  1,800,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  and  8,878,000  locks  and  short  canals;  the  remaining  28m.  to  be 

cubic  yards  of  rock.    The  excavation  and  con-  constructed  through  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  San 

struction  on  this  5}  m.  alone  was  estimated  to  Juan,  inland,  and^  independently  of  the  river, 

cost  upward  of  $6,250,000.    After  pasrinxr  the  Of  the  whole  fall,  62}  feet  is  on  that  portion 

summit,  and  reaching  the  valley  of  a  little  of  the  river  which  he  proposed  to  improve  by 

stream  called- Bio  Grande,  the  excavation,  as  a  dams,  and  on  which  there  were  to  be  8  locks, 

general  rule,  would  be  only  the  depth  of  the  and  the  remaining  45  feet  on  the  inland  por- 

canal.    OoL  Ohilds  found  that  the  lake,  at  or-  tion  of  the  works,  by  means  of  6  locks— -14 

dinary  high  water,  is  102  feet  10  inches  above  locks  in  all,  each  with  an  average  lift  of  nearly 

the  Pacific  at  high,  and  111  feet  5  inches  at  low  8  feet.    It  was  proposed  to  place  the  first  dam, 

tide,  instead  of  128  feet,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  descending  ^e  river,  at  the  Oastillo  rapids,  87 

Baily.     He  proposed  to  accomplish  the  de-  m.  from  me  lake,  and  to  turn  the  fiills  thus 

scent  to  Brito  by  means  of  14  locks,  each  of  8  created  by  the  aid  of  a  short  lateral  canal.   By 

feet  lift.    The  harbor  of  Brito,  as  it  is  called,  at  means  of  this  dam  the  river  was  to  be  raised,  at 

the  point  where  the  Bio  Grande  enters  the  sea,  that  point,  21}  feet,  and  the  level  of  Lake  Nioa- 

is  in  fact  only  a  small  angular  indentation  of  ragua  5  feet  above  its  lowest  stage ;  or,  in  other 

the  land,  partially  protected  by  a  low  ledge  of  words,  kept  at  high  water  mark,  to  avoid  the 

rocks,  entirely  inadequate  for  the  terminus  of  a  extensive  submarine  excavations  which  would 

great  work  like  the  proposed  canal,  and  inca-  be  necessary  to  enable  vessels  to  enter  the 

pableofanswering  the  commonest  requirements  river.    The  fall  at  this  dam  would  be  16  feet, 

of  a  port.    To  remedy  this  deficiency,  it  was  The  other  dams  were  to  be  4  of  8  feet  fall, 

proposed  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  of  84  one  of  18}  feet,  and  another  of  14}  feet.    Be- 

acres  area,  by  means  of  moles  and  jetties  in  the  tween  all  these  it  was  found  there  would  be 

sea,  and  extennve  excavations  in  the  land.    If,  required  more  or  less  excavation  in  tiie  bed 

as  supposed,  the  excavations  here  would  be  in  of  the  stream,  often  in  rock.    OoL  OhUds  also 

sand,  it  would  be  obviously  almost  impossible  proposed  to  improve  the  harbor  of  San  Juan 

to  secure  proper  foundations  for  the  immense  by  means  of  moles,  &c.,  and  also  to  construct 

sea  walls  and  piers  which  the  work  would  re-  an  artificial  harbor  or  basin,  in  connection  with 

quire.    If  in  rock,  as  seems  most  likely,  the  it,  of  18  acres  area.    As  regards  the  amount 

cost  and  labor  would  almost  surpass  computa^  of  water  passing  through  the  San  Juan,  it  was 

tion.    Assuming  the  excavations  to  be  in  earth  found  that  at  its  lowest  level,  June  4, 1851,  the 

and  sand,  Ool.  Ohilds  estimated  the  cost  of  discharge  from  the  IsJke  was  11,930  cubic  feet 

these  improvements  at  upward  of  $2,700,000.  per  second.    The  greatest  rise  in  the  lake  is 

Betuming  now  to  the  lake,  and  prooeediug  5  feet.    When  it  stood  8.48  feet  above  its  low- 

from  17  feet  depth  of  water,  opposite  the  mouth  est  level,  the  flow  of  water  in  the  river,  at  San 

of  the  Bio  Ligas,  in  the  direction  of  the  outlet  Oarlos,  was  18,059  cubic  feet  per  second,  bein^ 

of  the  lake  at  San  Oarlos,  there  is  ample  depth  an  increase  of  upward  of  50  per  cent.    Sup- 

of  water  for  vessels  of  all  sizes  for  a  distance  of  posing  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  the  discharffe 

about  51  m.,  to  a  point  half  a  mUe  south  of  the  from  the  l^e,  at  extreme  high  water,  would 

Boacas  islands,  where  the  water  shoals  rapidly  be  upward  of  23,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 

to  14  feet;  for  the  remaining  6}  m.  to  San  The  river  receives  large  accessions  from  its 

Oarlos,  the  depth  averages  only  9  feet  at  low,  tributaries,  which,  at  l£e  point  of  divergence 

and  14  feet  at  high  water.    For  this  distance,  of  the  Oolorado  channel,  swell  the  flow  of 
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▼ater  to  as  mneb  as  64,880  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
ond, of  which  42,056  cubic  feet  passes  through 
the  Oolorado  channel,  and  12,824  cubic  feet 
into  the  harbor  of  San  Jaan.  Since  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  sea  (1869)  into  the  harbor  of 
San  Jnan,  it  is  reported  that  the  amount  of 
water  entering  it  from  the  river  has  been  re- 
duced to  IfBss  than  one  third  its  former  volome. 
The  coat  of  the  work  vaa  estimated  b j  CoL 
Ghilds  as  foUows: 

Eiitera  dlTUon  (from  port  of  8mi  Joan  to  lako)  |]S,OU;sn 

Central  diTlslon  (throngb  lake) 1,066,410 

Western  dlTtolon  (flrom  bko  to  FmUIq) 1M7^080 

Total |8a;M7315 

Add  for  ooBtiiif«iiei«t  15  p«r  ceAt 4,98St,006 

TotelortioMtodoort $n»88S|410 

The  charter  of  the  company,  nnder  the  anspices 
of  which  the  snrvey  was  made,  stipulated  that 
the  canal  should  be  of  dimensions  sufficient 
**  to  admit  vessels  of  all  sixes.*^  A  canal  there- 
fore, such  as  that  proposed,  but  17  feet  deep 
and  118  feet  wide  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  charter, 
nor  be  adeouate  to  the  wants  of  commerce. 
To  pass  freely  large  merchantmen  and  vessels 
of  war,  a  canal  would  require  to  be  at  least  80 
feet  deep,  with  locks  and  other  works  in  pro- 
portion, which  would  involve  at  least  three 
times  the  amount  of  excavation,  Ac,  of  the 
work  proposed  above,  and  a  corresponding 
aogmentaQon  of  cost,  or  a  grand  total  of  near- 
\j  1100,000,000.  A  canal  so  small  as  to  render 
necessary  the  transshipment  of  merchandise 
and  pasiengers  is  manifestly  inferior  to  a  rail- 
way, both  as  involving,  in  the  first  instance, 
greater  cost  of  construction,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  greater  expense  in  worldng,  with  less 
roeed. — ^It  has  h«en  proposed  to  reach  the 
Pacific  flrom  Lake  Nicaragua  by  other  lines 
than  that  surveyed  by  OoL  Childs.  The  first 
of  these,  by  way  of  the  river  Sapoa  to  the  bay 
of  Salinas,  has  however  been  found  to  involve 
a  summit  cut  of  119  feet  in  rock,  an  up  lockage 
from  the  lake  of  860  feet,  and  a  down  lockage 
to  the  Pacific  of  482.  The  summit  level  more- 
over would  be  without  any  adequate  supply 
of  water,  and  this  and  other  difficulties  have 
proved  the  line  to  be  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
posdble.  Another  line  nas  also  been  sun^est- 
ed,  from  the  extreme  upper  end  of  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, through  the  Estero  de  Panaloya  into 
Li^e  Managua,  and  thence  by  canal  to  the 
port  of  Tamarinda  or  of  Bealejo,  or  behind  the 
volcanic  range  of  the  Marabios,  through  the 
Estero  Real  into  the  bay  of  Fonseca.  These 
fines  from  Lake  Managua  have  never  been 
properly  surveyed,  but  none  of  them  are  be- 
lieved, by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, to  offer  any  insurmountable  engineering 
difficulties.  The  prindpal  objection  to  these 
is  the  great  length  to  which  they  would  pro- 
long the  line  of  transit,  expressed  in  the  sub- 
Joined  table,  as  compared  with  that  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Lijas  to  the  indentation  of 
Brito: 


tb«  port  of 
BaajMBtolhcradfl*. 


ToBilto 

**  Tunarind*. 

<«  Bealclo 

**  StteioB««l, 
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119 
119 
119 
119 
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190 
190 


It  is  assumed,  throughout  this  table,  that  the 
river  San  Juan  cannot  be  made  navigable  for 
ships,  and  that  a  lateral  canal  must  be  made  for 
its  entire  length.  The  length  ofthe  river,  includ- 
inff  its  windings,  is  nearly  120m.;  butitisprob- 
aDle  that  the  distance  in  a  right  line  between  the 
lake  and  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  90  m. — 
The  concession  for  constructing  a  canal  through 
Nicaragua  has  been  held  by  a  great  numTOr 
of  individuals  and  companies ;  but  none  have 
succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
their  contracts,  which  have  consequently 
lapsed.  The  first  was  made  to  Messrs.  Barclay 
and  CO.  of  London,  Sept.  18,  1824 ;  and  was 
followed  1^  others  in  the  following  order :  to 
Aaron  H.  Palmer  of  New  York,  June  14, 1826 ; 
to  the  king  of  Holland,  July  24, 1880 ;  to  Pedro 
Rouchaud  of  Paris,  1888;  toGeoi^eHoldshipof 
New  Orleans,  1889;  to  the  king  of  Belgium, 
1844;  to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (then  a 
prisoner  at  Ham)  in  1846  ;  to  William  Wheel- 
wright of  London,  Feb.  16,  1849  (not  ratified 
a  Nicaragua) ;  to  D.  T.  Brown  of  New  York, 
irch  14, 1849  (not  ratified) ;  to  the  American 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  company,  Aug. 
27,  1849;  and  finally.  May  1,  1858,  to  Felix 
Belly  of  Paris.  No  practical  operations  were 
undertaken  by  any  of  the  concessionaries,  ex- 
cept the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ship  canal  com* 
pany,  which  however  were  terminated  with  the 
survev  conducted  by  Ool.  ChUds.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  entire  project  of  a  canal  through  Nic- 
aragua seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

NIOOOLINI,  GiovAKNi  Battista,  an  Italian 
poet,  bom  in  San  Giuliano,  near  Pisa,  Dec.  81, 
1786.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  msa, 
and  in  1807  was  made  librarian  and  professor 
of  history  and  mythology  in  the  aciudemy  of 
fine  arts  in  Florence,  llie  grand  duke  Ferdi- 
nand ni.  afterward  appointed  him  librarian  of 
the  palace,  but  he  soon  resigned  that  office  to 
resume  his  functions  at  the  academy.  His  first 
tragedy,  Polissency  was  written  in  1810  for  tiie 
prize  offered  by  the  Tuscan  academy.  He  pub- 
lished in  the  following  years  Ino  e  TemUto, 
Medea,  Edipo,  Matilda,  Nc^mco,  and  Antcnio 
Foecarini,  which  were  received  with  ffreat 
favor.  His  **  Lessons  on  Mythology,^^  wntten 
in  his  early  life,  were  publidied  in  1855.  The 
publication  of  his  "  History  of  the  House  of 
Bwabia"  has  been  long  delayed  on  account  of 
illness,  but  is  now  (1860)  said  to  be  in  progress. 
An  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  Flor- 
ence in  1847,  but  does  not  include  two  of  his 
most  celebrated  plays,  Amoldo  da  Breeda  and 
FUippo  Strom, 
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NICE  (Ital.  yhea)^  a  former  administratiye  in  those  artidee   and  in  wine  and  fhiit. — 
division  of  Sardinia,  situated  between  lat.  48**  Nice  is  a  free  port,  and  there  are  steamers 
87'  and  44''  19'  N.,  and  bounded  K.  and  £.  by  twice  a  week  to  and   from  Marseilles  and 
Piedmont,  S.  £.  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  Genoa.    It  is  chiefly  noted  as  a  watering  place 
and  S.  W.  by  the  French  departments  of  Bas-  and  resort  for  English  inyalids,  who  frequent 
ses-Alpes  and  Yar ;   area,  1,Y60  sq.  m. ;  pop.  it  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  proiiuced 
in  1857,  256,608.    It  is  subdivided  into  the  a  complete  change  in  the  aspect  of  that  part 
8  provinces  of  Nice  (pop.  125,220),  annexed  to  of  the  town  which  they  inhabit.    As  many  as 
France  in  1860.  Onegliiuand  Ban  Remo.   It  en-  6,000  or  6,000  British  visitors  are  found  here 
tirely  surrounds  on  the  land  side  the  little  prin-  in  the  winter,  beside  a  large  number  of  Rus- 
clpality  of  Monaco.    Geographically  it  belongs  sians,  Poles,  French,  and  Germans.    The  cli- 
rather  to  France  than  to  Italy,  being  separated  mate  is  remarkably  mild  and  salubrious,  and 
from  Piedmont  by  t^e  Maritime  Alps,  branch-  the  suburbs,  which  lie  among  the  low  hills  a 
es  of  which  extending  toward  the  sea  give  mile  or  two  inland,  are  said  to  be  particularly 
great  diversity  to  its  surface.    The  principal  dellghtfiiL    In  the  month  of  February  there 
river  is  the  Yar,  which  flows  S.  into  the  Med-  is  at  times  a  sharp  west  wind  called  the  bise, 
iterranean.    The  wild  boar  and  antelope  are  but  the  temperature  is  regular ;  there^  are  no 
found  in  the  forests,  and  game  is  plentiful,  sudden  changes,  and  the  atmosphere  is  clear 
The  country,  under  proper  cultivation,  would  and  pure.     The  mean  temperature  of  spring 
be  fertile.    The  vine,  olive,  and  other  fruits  is  64^,  of  summer  74°,  of  autumn  55°,  and  of 
flourish  on  the  sunny  plains  by  the  sea;  grtdn,  winter  60°.     The  extremes  are  84°  and  82°. 
potatoes,   and  beans  are  grown ;    timber  is  The  language  of  Nice  is  a  dialect  of  the  Pro- 
abundant  in  some  places;   and  the  uplands  venial  called  the  Nizzard,  which  may  be  heard 
afford  good  pasturage.    Few  cattle,  however,  in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  neighboring  rural 
are  kept,  the  plough  is  little  used,  and  the  soil  districts.    In  the  town  French  is  generally 
is  not  manured.    Large  quantities  of  honey  are  spoken,  and  the  vernacular  is  much  corrupted, 
made,  and  there  are  some  simple  manufactures,  — ^Nice  is  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
such  as  coarse  woollens  and  netting,   soap,  ligurian    town   of   Nic»a,  founded  by  the 
bronze  andiron  castings,  and  paper. — ^Nice,  a  Phoc»ans  of  Marseilles;  and  even  after  both 
seaport  town  and  the  capital  of  the  preceding  became  subject  to  the  Romans  it  continued  to 
province,  is  built  on  a  narrow  plain  between  the  be  dependent  for  municipal  purposes  upon  its 
Alps  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  both  sides  parent  city.    It  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Paglione,  98  m.  S. W.  place  of  much  importance,  being  eclipsed  by 
from  Turin,  in  lat.  48°  42'  N.,  long.  7°  17'  £. ;  the  neighboring  town  of  Oemenelium,  whoso 
pop.  85,000.    The  port  is  small,  but  capable  of  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  Oimiez.     In  the 
admitting  vessels  dravring  16  feet  of  water,  12th  century  Nice  was  the  capital  of  an  inde- 
and  is  protected  by  two  moles,  one  of  which  pendent  county,  and  in  1888  became  a  depend- 
is  surmounted  by  a  battery  and  a  lighthouse,  enoy  of  the  house  of  Savoy.    It  was  besieged 
The  oldest  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  £.  side  by  the  Turks  in  1548,  and  taken  l)y  Catinat  in 
of  the  river,  where  the  sailors^  quarter  is  situ-  1691,  and  by  the  duke  of  Berwick  in  the  Ber- 
ated.   It  has  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  but  vice  of  Louis  XIY.  in  1706.     Having  fallen 
from  its  centre  rises  a  hill  800  feet  high,  the  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1798,  it 
summit  of  which,  formerly  occupied  by  a  cas-  was  incorporated  with  the  department  of  the 
tie,  is  now  laid  out  in  publio  pleasure  grounds,  Maritime  Alps,  but  was  restored  to  Sardinia  in 
whence  a  magnificent  prospect  can  be  enjoyed.  1814.    By  the  treaty  between  Yiotor  Emanuel 
Parts  of  the  old  town  nave  moreover  been  con-  and  the  emperor  Napoleon  III.,  March  24, 1860, 
siderably  improved  of  late  years,  and,  as  well  Savoy  and  Nice  were  ceded  to  France,  subject 
as  the  more  modem  portion  on  the  opposite  to  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  given 
side  of  the  Paglione,  present  a  gay  and  attrac-  by  ballot.    The  votes  were  t^en  in  Nice  on 
tive  appearance.    The  W.  division  is  called  the  April  15,  and  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in 
"  quarter  of  the  marble  cross,^*  from  a  menu-  £Eivor  of  annexation  to  France, 
ment  commemorative  of  the  reconciliation  of        NICE,  or  Nicsa  (now  ImUh),  an  ancient 
Oharles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  in  1538  through  the  city  of  Bitiiynia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  ^e 
intervention  of  Pope  Paul  III.    It  is  inhabited  E.  shore  of  Li^e  Ascania,  44  m.  S.  £•  from 
chiefly  by  English,  who  have  here  a  chapel  Byzantium  or  Oonstantinople.  It  was  colonized 
and  two  cemeteries.    The  houses  are  neat  and  by  Bottisans,  who  called  it  Ancore,  and  having 
encompassed  by  gardens;  and  there  are  two  been  destroyed  by  the  Mysians  was  rebuilt  after 
public  squares,  one  of  which  is  surrounded  by  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Antigonus, 
colonnades.    The  public  buildings  are  not  re-  who  named  it  Antigonea.    Lydmachus  ohanx- 
markable,  the  cMef  being  a  caUiedral  of  the  ed  this  appellation  to  Nicaa  in  honor  of  his 
17th  century,  a  national  college  with  a  botani-  wife.    It  became  a  place  of  great  importance, 
cal  garden  attached  to  it,  a  public  library,  a  and  disputed  with  Nicomedia  the  title  of  nne- 
zoological  museum,  a  theatre,  baths,  hospitals,  tropoUs  of  Bithynia.    Under  tibe  Byzantine  em^ 
and  convents.    There  are  manufactories  of  perors  it  was  long  a  bulwark  against  the  Arab? 
silk,  cotton,  paper,  oil,  tobacco,  perfumery,  and  Selljooks,  the  latter  of  whom  conquered  it^ 
soap,  and  leather,  and  a  considerable  trade  inl078, 19  years  after  which  it  was  taken  from 
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them  by  the  soldiers  of  the  first  crasade,  but  it  mnnion  was  composed,  the  Meletian  schism 

was  restored  at  the  next  treaty  of  peace.    In  was  censured,  and  certain  questions  of  eccle- 

1204,  Constantinople  having  become  the  seat  siastical  discipline  were  settled.    The  bishops 

of  a  Latin  empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  founded  were  also  about  to  impose  celibacy  on  the 

an  empire  at  Kic«a,  comprehending  Bithynia,  clergy  by  an  express  law,  but  they  were  dis- 

Myoa,  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  Lydia.    He  was  sue-  suaded  from  doing  so  by  Paphnutius,  who  was 

ceeded  by  John  Ducas  Yataces  ^1222-^54),  The-  himself  living  in  that  state. — The  second  conn- 

odore  11.  (1254-'8),  John  Laacans  (1268-'9),  and  cil  of  Nice,  which  is  recognized  as  oecumenical 

Michael  Palffiologus,  who  in  1261  transferred  only  by  the  Eoman  Cauiolics,  is  the  8th,  or 

the  seat  of  x)ower  to  Constantinople.    In  1880  according  to  Protestants  the  fth  in  order  of 

the  city  surrendered  to  Orchan,  and  was  inoor-  time  of  the  church  councils,  having  been  held 

porated  with  the  recently  founded  Ottoman  in  787.    It  assembled  under  the  authoritj^of 

empire. — ^Nice  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  Pope  Adrian  I.  by  the  desire  of  the  empress 

history  as  the  seat  of  a  general  council  of  the  Irene,  and  sat  fVom  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  28.    The 

Christian  church,  which  was  called  together  bishops  declared  the  veneration  of  images  and 

^y  the  emperor  Constantine  in  order  to  settle  the  cross  to  be  agreeable  to  Sacred  Scripture 

^he   Arian   controversy.    Accordins   to   the  and  reason  and  to  the  teachings  of  the  church, 

Soman  Catholics  it  was  the  second,  and  ac-  and  penalties  were  denounced  against  iJl  who 

cording  to  Protestants  the  first  of  the  general  should  maintain  the  opposite  doctrine, 

councils.    It  met  in  May  or  June,  826,  and  KICENE  CREED.    See  Nice. 

dosed  in  July  of  the  same  year.  It  was  attend-  NIC£H0N,  Jean  Pibbbe,  a  French  author, 

ed  by  818  bishops,  but  it  is  not  known  who  bom  in  Paris  in  1686,  died  in  1788.    He  was 

presided,  bs  no  complete  record  of  the  pro-  a  member  of  the  order  of  Bamabites  and  a 

ceedings  has  been  preserved.    The  principal  relative  of  Jean  Francois  Nic6ron,  the  writer 

authorities  for  the  doings  of  the  council  are  on  optics  and  friend  of  Descartes.  After  teach- 

Athanaaius,  who  accompanied  his  bishop  in  ing  Latin  and  rhetoric  for  some  time  in  pro- 

the  capacity  of  archdeacon,  and  Eusebius,  bish-  vincial  colleges,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 

op  of  uiesarea.    Constantine  himself  was  prea-  preparation  of  his  Memoirea  pour  stnir  d  Vhu- 

ent,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  transac-  toire  de$  homines  iUmtrea  de  la  ripublique  de$ 

tions  of  the  assembly.    There  seem  to  have  lettres,    avec  un   catalogue  raisonni  de  leun 

been  present  at  the  council  three  parties  :  the  outrages  (48  vols.  12mo.,  Paris,  1727~*46),  the 

adherents  of  Arius,  who  were  very  few  in  last  4  volumes  of  which  were  published  by 

number;  the  Homoousians,  his  most  direct  Pdre  Oudin,  Michault,  and  the  abbS  Goiget. 

opponents,  who  were  also  a  minority  of  the  The  work  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  informa- 

eastem  church ;  and  a  party  which  occupied  a  tion,  but  has  slight  literary  merit. 

middle  ground,  and   from  which   afterward  NICHOL,  John  Pbenole,  a  Scottish  astron- 

sprang  the  Semi-Arians.    It  was  the  wish  of  omer,  bom  in  Montrose  about  1804,  died  in 

these  last  that  the  controversy  should  be  com-  Rothesay,  Sept.  19,  1869.    He  was  the  son  of 

posed  by  the  adoption  of  some  general  formula,  a  bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  taught  school 

which  would  still  leave  each  party  free  to  hold  at  Dun,  not  far  from  Montrose.    Subsequently 

most  of  its  own  opinions.    The  Homoousians,  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  was  licensed 

however,  insisted  upon  an  nnqualified  condem-  to  preach,  but  his  taste  for  scientific  pursuits 

nation  of  Arius,  ana  a  declaration  of  the  belief  led  him  to  give  up  his  profession.    By  Lord 

of  the  church  in  an  identity  of  essence  between  Melbourne's  ministry  he  was  appointed  profes- 

the  Son  and  the  Father.    Their  views  finally  sor  of  practical  astronomy  in  tne  university  of 

prevailed,  and  the  result  was  the  adoption  of  Glasgow,  which  station  he  continued  to  hold 

ihe  celebrated  formula  of  faith  which  com-  until  his  death.    He  was  very  successful  as  a 

pletely  established  the  heterodoxy  of  the  Arian  popular  lecturer  on  his  favorite  science,  in 

views.    This  creed,  however,  is  not  the  one  which  capacity  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Unit- 

-which  is  now  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  ed  8tates.    He  wrote  ^'The  Architecture  of 

Anglican,  Episcopal,  and  Lutheran  churches  the  Heavens''  (8vo.,  1888);  ^*  Contemplations 

nn&r  the  name  of  Nicene,  though  the  latter  on  the  Solar  System"  (8vo.,  1844);  ^^  Thoughts 

embodies  all  its  articles.    The  Nicene  creed  is  on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the  Sys- 

sn  amplification  of  the  one  made  at  Nice,  tem  of  the  World"  (8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1846); 

and  was  drawn  np  at  Constantinople  in  881.  **  Exposition  and  History  of  the  Planet  Kep- 

When  the  formula  was  adopted  at  Kice,  17  tune"  (8vo.,  1848);   "The  Stellar  Universe: 

bishops  at  first  refiased  to  subsciibe  to  the  de-  Yiews  of  its  Arrangements,  Motions,  and  Evo- 

termination  of  the  nugority,  but  all  of  them  af-  lutions"  (12mo.,  1848) ;  "The  Planetary  Sys- 

tefrward  assented  except  two.    Arius  was  ban-  tem,  its  Order  and  Physical  Structure"  (8yo.. 

ished  into  Dlyricum,  deposed  from  his  office,  London,  1851);  "Cyclopcedia  of  the  Physical 

mid  excommunicated.    According  to  the  Latin  Sciences"  (8vo.,  1857).    His  writings  are  dear 

"irriters  the  council  passed  in  all  20  canons,  but  and  frequently  eloquent. 

the  oriental  Christians  extend  the  number  to  80.  NICHOLAS.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  Ya.,  intersect- 

The  controversy  respecting  the  celebration  of  ed  by  the  Gauley  river,  a  branch  of  the  Great 

Salter  was  terminated,  the  Novatian  dispute  Kanawha,  and  drained  by  Meadow  river  and 

conceniing  the  readmission  of  apostates  to  com-  Buffalo  creek ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
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8,968,  of  vhom  78  were  slaTes.  It  has  a  moxin-  by  whkh  hia  elder  brother  OoiutaQtine  le- 
t^oas  surface  and  a  soil  not  generally  produo-  nonnced  the  saocession  in  his  favor.  Nicholas, 
tive.  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  88,278  however,  on  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  eld- 
hnshels  of  Indian  com,  81,877  of  oats,  6,209  of  est  brother,  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  (Dec.  1, 
wheat,  2,001  tons  of  hay,  2,670  lbs.  of  tobacco,  1825),  together  wim  the  whole  nation,  took 
18,649  of  wool,  and  41,976  of  butter.  There  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Oonstantine.  and  did 
were  20  grist  mills,  5  saw  mills,  2  tanneries,  9  not  assume  the  reins  of  power  until  tne  latter, 
churches,  and  189  pupils  attending  public  who  then  resided  at  Warsaw,  had  publicly  sig- 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $1,-  nified  his  determination  not  to  reign.  Tlie 
841,294,  being  an  increase  since  1850  of  69  accession  of  Nicholas  to  the  throne  became 
per  cent.  Capital,  Summerville.  U.  A  N.  E.  the  signal  of  a  formidable  insurrection,  in  the 
co^of  Ky.,  intersected  by  licking  river  and  prompt  suppression  of  which  the  new  emperor 
druned  by  its  branches;  area  estimated  at  showed  great  personal  courage  and  presence 
800  sq.  nL  ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,861,  of  whom  of  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  a  cold-blooded 
1,518  were  slaves.  It  has  a  diversified  sur-  and  unrelenting  disposition.  Capital  punish- 
face,  ruj^ed  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in  the  ment,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  em^ 
S.,  the  ktter  portion  being  very  fertile.  The  press  Elizabeth,  was  revived  by  Nicholas  foP 
productions  in  1850  were  788,750  bushels  of  the  purpose  of  inflicting  it  upon  the  5  principal 
Indian  corn,  69,884  of  oats,  100,280  lbs.  of  to-  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  Four  were  pub- 
bacco,  82,268  of  wool,  and  161  tons  of  hemp,  lidy  executed,  one  after  another,  in  St  Peters- 
There  were  19  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  8  tan-  burg.  The  5th  and  last  in  order  was  the  poet 
neries,  18  diurches^  and  1,068  pupils  attending  Bile^eff.  The  rope  broke,  and  he  fell  to  the 
public  schools.  The  Blue  lick  spring,  celebrat-  ground  still  alive.  The  sight  of  his  agony  cre- 
ed for  its  mineral  waters,  is  in  this  county  on  ated  such  a  degree  of  sympathy  in  the  aasem- 
the  banks  of  Licking  river.  The  county  will  bled  multitude,  that  the  governor-general  sent 
be  traversed  by  the  Maysville  and  Lexington  for  instruction  to  the  emperor.  The  command 
railroad,  now  constructing.  Capital,  Carlisle,  of  Nicholas  was:  ^*  Take  a  stronger  rope  and 
NICHOLAS  I.  (NiooLAi  Pavlovitoh),  em-  proceed  with  the  execution."  The  other  parties 
peror  of  Russia,  bom  in  St.  Petersburg,  July  7,  to  the  insurrection  were  banished  to  Siberia, 
1796,  died  there,  March  2,  1855.  He  was  the  some  for  life,  and  others  for  20  years  or  for 
8d  son  of  Paul  I.  by  his  second  wife,  a  daughter  shortei*  periods ;  but  the  sentence  of  none  of 
of  the  duke  Eugene  of  Wtlrtemberg,  and  was  them  was  ever  commuted.  The  insurgents 
educated  under  the  direction  of  his  mother,  declared  that  they  were  prompted  to  theur  at 
who  was  a  virtuous,  thoughtful,  and  domestic  tempt  by  the  desolate  condition  to  whidi  the 
German  woman.  Among  his  tutors  were  Count  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  had  re- 
Lambsdorf,  Muravieff,  Adelung,  and  the  politi-  duoed  the  empire,  by  the  ferocious  disposition 
cal  economist  Storch.    With  the  exception  of  of  Constantine,  and  by  the  supposed  incapacity 

Solitical  economy,  he  showed  comparatively  of  tiie  new  emperor.    Nidiolas,  who  was  pres- 

ttle  interest  in  scientific  attainments,  but  was  ent  during  the  examination  of  the  prisoners, 

quick  in  mastering  foreign  languages.  He  grew  hidden  behind  a  screen,  thus  received  a  whole- 

UD  during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  some  lesson;  and  his  first  endeavor  was  to  la- 

which  tended  to  increase  his  natural  taste  for  bor  for  the  moral  and  social  regeneration  of 

military  life.    The  fondness  for  the  pomp  of  pa-  the  country.    The  brilliant  though  dearly  pur- 

rades,  the  minute  attention  to  the  external  ap-  chased  victories  of  Paskewitch  and  Diebitsdi 

pearance  of  the  soldiers,  the  passion  for  witness-  over  Persia  and  Turkey  in  1828-^9  contributed 

ing  military  exercises  and  manosuvering,  which  to  add  prestige  to  his  government^  especially 

marked  the  rest  of  his  life,  became  manifest  in  as  the  TurkMi  war  also  saved  the  independ- 

his  early  youth ;  and  from  the  peace  in  1815  to  ence  of  struggling  Greece,  as  well  as  that  of 

his  accession  in  1825  he  devoted  himself  almost  the  Danubian  principalitiea,  which  were  now 

exclusively  to  military  matters,  without  how-  reorganized  under  a  Kussian  protectorate.    The 

ever  giving  evidence  of  any  real  strategetical  revolution  of  1880-^81  in  Poland,  threatening 

capacity.    During  this  part  of  his  life  he  con*  at  first  to  complicate  the  foreign  relations  of 

traoted  a  passion  for  drumming,  and  considered  Bussia,  terminated  in  the  annihilation  of  Po- 

himself  a  virtuoso  in  this  art,  to  the  great  an-  lish  nationality,  and  the  absorption  of  that  ooun- 

noyance  of  those  around  his  person.    iTicholas  try  in  the  empire  of  the  czar.    These  events, 

believed  likewise  that  he  had  a  great  capacity  accomplished  m  rapid  succession,  surrounded 

for  painting,  especially  batties,  but  never  ao-  Nicholas  with  a  halo  of  glory.    His  attempt  to 

complished  any  thing  respectable  in  that  de-  develop  the  native  energies  of  the  Bussian 

partment  ^  In  1816  he  visited  England  and  nation,  and  to  oppose  the  foreign  influences 

other  foreign  countries  and  the  Bussian  prov-  which  under  Catharine  IE.  and  Alexander  I. 

inces.    On  July  18, 1817,  he  married  Charlotte  had  hindered  the  progress  of  the  national  ge- 

of  Prussia  (Alexandra  Feodorovna),  the  eldest  nius,  constituted  the  origin  of  the  so  called 

daughter  of  Frederic  William  HI. ;  she  gave  Bussian  governmental  Panslavism ;  and  many 

birth  on  April  17  (29  0.  S.),  1818,  to  the  strong  and  active  intellects,  attracted  by  the 

present  emperor.  Alexander  II.    About  1821  earnestness  of  his  patriotic  efforts,  rallied  at 

the  fJEunily  pact  was  secretiy  agreed  upon,  that  time  under  his  banner.    He  even  for  some 
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fime  relaxed  the  rigor  of  the  eensorship,  com-  for  the  empire.  Kioholas^s  ambition  of  gaining 
bated  the  yenality  of  public  men,  and  ordered  preponderance  in  Turkey  was  conatanUj  per- 
the  codification  of  the  laws.  But  thisreforma-  ceptible  daring  his  reign,  and  led  in  1858,  on 
tory  seal  was  of  short  duration.  His  want  of  occasion  of  the  controversy  about  the  guardian- 
discrimination  hi  the  selection  of  his  ministers,  ship  of  the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
the  adulations  of  courtiers  at  home  and  of  protectorate  over  the  Danubian  principalities, 
despotic  sovereigns  abroad,  and  the  tempta-  to  the  rupture  with  England  and  France,  which 
tions  of  power,  caused  him  to  relapse  into  the  resulted  in  the  Crimean  war.  In  the  spring 
most  rigid  absolutism ;  and  Russia  soon  present-  of  1858  he  had  an  interview  with  the  emperor 
ed  again  Hie  spectacle  of  a  vast  empire  ruled  of  Austria  at  Olmdtz ;  but  subsequently  dur- 
by  the  iron  hand  of  a  single  man,  whose  power  ing  the  war  the  latter  concluded  a  treaty  with 
rested  upon  a  colossal  military  organization  the  allies  (Dec.  2,  1854),  occupied  the  Danu- 
pervading  all  branches  of  the  administration,  bian  principalities,  and  concentrated  a  large 
and  upon  the  blind  agency  of  servile  ministers,  army  in  Galicia.  Nichohu  was  left  alone  to 
The  erection  of  the  oitadd  cf  Warsaw  and  nu-  fight  the  combined  armies  of  France,  England, 
merous  other  fortifications  served  to  keep  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.  The  repeated  defeats 
down  Poland.  The  United  Greeks,  a  body  who  and  losses  of  his  formidable  armies  and  fieets 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  pope  while  produced  a  deep  effect  upon  his  poweribl  consti- 
preserving  the  usages  of  the  Greek  church,  tution,  and  hastened  his  death,  the  more  imme- 
were  compelled  to  Join  the  orthodox  estab-  diate  cause  of  which  was  atrophy  of  the  lungs, 
hshment;  the  Protertants  of  the  Baltic  prov-  For  some  time  previously  he  had  been  violentiy 
incee  were  persecuted ;  and  the  Jews  were  sub-  affected  with  infiuenza.  He  became  worse  by 
jected  to  the  most  barbarous  treatment  His  degrees  from  want  of  sleep  and  increased  couffh ; 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe  from  1880  but  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  liia 
to  1840  was  not  very  conspicuous,  although  physicians  (Dr.  Handt  and  Dr.  KareU),  he  con- 
he  more  and  more  menacingly  observed  t£e  tinned  to  attend  to  his  usual  occupations,  and 
growth  of  liberal  ideas.  He  indirectly  support-  on  Feb.  22  inspected  some  troops  who  were 
ed  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  but  considered  Dom  about  to  march  mto  Lithuania.  In  the  evening 
Miguel  of  Portugal  as  a  usurper.  To  the  last  he  was  present  at  the  prayers  for  the  first  week 
he  opposed  the  introduction  of  constitutions  of  Lent,  but  complained  of  beiuff  cold.  From 
in  Greece  and  Prussia.  After  the  crushing  of  that  evening  he  aid  not  quit  his  little  working 
Poland  he  drew  closer  his  alliance  with  Austria  room.  On  Feb.  28  he  sent  for  his  a^jutan^ 
and  F^rnssia.  With  England  he  endeavored  to  Col.  Tettenbom,  and  despatched  him  to  Sebas- 
remain  on  terms  of  good  wip,  though  not  of  topol.  During  the  whole  time  he  was  iU,  he 
doee  amity;  but  he  was  opposed  to  the  July  lay  on  his  camp  bed,  consisting  of  a  casing  of 
monarchy  in  France.  During  the  politicid  Bussian  leather  filled  with  hay,  a  bolster  of  the 
complications  in  connection  with  the  conflict  same  kind,  with  a  blanket  and  his  cloak  over 
between  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  Mehemet  All  and  him.  It  was  not  till  Feb.  28  that  his  state  was 
the  saltan,  Nicholas  succeeaed  in  securing  his  looked  on  as  decidedly  serious.  From  that 
predominance  in  the  East  by  a  speedy  inter-  time  he  became  rapidly  worse;  the  physicians 
Tcntion  against  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  Paaha  apprehended  a  paralysis  of  the  lungs,  and  de- 
in  1888,  and  in  maintaining  peace  with  the  spairedof  his  recovery  on  the  evening  of  Mardi 
western  nowers  in  1840.  In  1844  he  paid  a  1.  He  calmly  received  the  report  of  the  phy- 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  subseouently  he  sicians  in  regard  to  his  critical  condition,  and 
visited  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  in  1846  took  the  last  sacraments  early  on  the  morning 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  The  attempted  Polish  of  March  2.  He  then  took  leave  of  the  empress, 
rising  of  1846  was  suppressed  witii  little  blood-  their  children  and  grandchildren,  and  blessed 
shed  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  parts  of  each  one  of  them  with  a  firm  voice.  He  next 
that  country.  He  abstained  from  interfering  sent  for  Counts  OrloffandAdlerberg  and  Prince 
during  the  politicd  excitement  which  preceded  Dolgoruki,  thanking  them  for  their  fidelity  and 
and  followed  the  French  revolution  of  1848,  bidding  them  farewell.  Subsequently  he  took 
except  in  the  Danubian  prindpalities,  until  his  leave  of  the  servants  immediately  about  his 
assistance  was  invokea  by  Fruncis  Joseph  person,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
against  the  Hungarians,  whose  revolution  was  been  much  affected.  Last  of  all  Madame  Rohr- 
crushed  by  the  aid  of  Russian  troops,  GOrgey  beck,  the  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  was 
surrendering  his  army  at  discretion  to  the  Rus-  sent  for,  whom  he  begged  never  to  quit  her 
■ian  general  Rtldiger,  acting  under  the  com-  mistress.  While  his  father  confessor  was 
mand  of  Paskewitch,  at  Viligos,  Aug.  18, 1849.  speaking  to  him,  he  took  the  empresses  hand 
In  the  East  Nicholas  followed  from  the  begin-  and  put  it  into  the  priest's.  Alter  this  he  lost 
xdng  of  his  reign  the  traditions  of  his  house  in  his  speech  for  a  while,  during  which  time  he 
his  wars  of  conquest  in  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  was  engaged  in  prayer  and  crossed  himself  re- 
and  Turkey.  The  war  against  the  Circassians  peatedly.  He  subsequently  regained  his  voice 
and  other  Caucasian  mbes,  who  found  an  and  spoke  from  time  to  time  up  to  his  decease, 
eastern  Abd  el  Kader  in  Shamyl  Bey,  cost  num«  which  took  place  without  a  struggle  in  the 
berleas  troops  and  millions  of  money,  but  was  presence  of  the  whole  family  at  10  minutes  past 
at  the  same  tame  an  excellent  military  school  noon.    Among  the  last  articulate  words  that 
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the  emperor  spoke  to  his  wife  were :  IHUs  d  travellers,  and  captives,  and  the  gaardian  of 
IHtz  (the  empresses  brother,  King  Frederic  unmarried  girls  and  of  children.  The  young  are 
William  lY .  of  Prussia)  de  rester  Umjours  le  mSme  universally  taught  to  revere  him,  and  the  pop- 
pour  la  Ettssiey  et  de  ne  pea  ouhlier  le$  paroles  ular  fiction  which  represents  him  as  the  bearer 
de  papa. — Nicholas  was  of  a  commanding  pres-  of  presents  to  children  on  Christmas  eve  is  well 
ence,  and  the  glance  of  his,  large,  clear,  cold,  known.  He  is  the  Santa  Glaus  of  the  Dutch, 
blue-greenish  eyes  pierced  through  and  through.  He  takes  rank  in  the  Greek  church  immedi- 
His  capacity  for  labor  and  endurance  was  im-  ately  after  the  great  fathers.  Justinian  dedi- 
mense.  He  travelled  day  and  night  to  inspect  cated  a  church  to  him  in  Constantinople  about 
fortresses  and  review  troops,  and  he  worked  at  560 ;  he  has  been  reverenced  in  the  West  since 
times  14  or  16  hours  a  day.  His  temperance  the  10th  century,  and  became  one  of  the  &vor- 
and  frugality  were  as  remarkable  as  his  Indus-  ite  patron  saints  of  Italy  and  northern  Europe 
try ;  and  an  extra  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  ex-  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  One 
cited  him  beyond  measure.  His  habits  were  of  the  most  characteristic  legends  of  him  is 
ostentatiously  simple  and  dramatically  soldier-  that  when  a  certain  nobleman  was  about  to 
like.  He  demanded  that  outward  signs  of  awe  prostitute  his  8  daughters  because  he  was  too 
should  encounter  him  wherever  he  went,  and  poor  to  give  them  marriage  portions,  St.  Nich- 
to  create  a  prestige  was  the  constant  object  olas  threw  8  purses  in  at  his  window  by  night, 
of  his  anxiety,  whether  he  was  walking  the  and  thus  enabled  the  daughters  to  be  respect- 
streets  of  his  own  capital  or  visiting  foreign  ably  married.  His  supposed  patronage  of 
countries.  The  church,  the  army,  and  the  se-  children  may  be  traced  to  the  following  story, 
cret  police  were  the  great  engines  of  his  govern-  During  a  scarcity  of  food  he  was  once  enter- 
ment.  He  governed  the  holy  synod  by  the  me-  tained  by  a  man  who  used  to  steal  children 
dium  of  an  aide-de-camp,  whom  he  appointed  and  serve  up  their  limbs  to  be  eaten  by  his 
as  its  president.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  guests.  But  when  the  dish  was  set  before  the 
he  suppressed  liberal  studies  and  systematical-  saint  he  detected  the  fraud,  and  going  to  the 
ly  discouraged  all  liberal  literature,  whUe  the  tub  where  the  remains  of  the  children  were 
universities  of  the  empire,  maintained  with  salted  down,  he  made  over  them  the  sign  of 
great  ostentation,  were  devoted  to  educating  the  cross,  and  they  rose  up  whole  and  well, 
men  in  sciences  useful  in  war  or  in  the  adminis-  NIOHOLS,  Iohabod,  D.D.,  an  American 
tration  of  public  affairs.  He  desired  to  abolish  clergyman,  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  6, 
serfdom,  but  had  neither  the  capacity  nor  the  1764,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1869. 
resolution  necessary  to  carry  out  the  meas-  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1802, 
ure.  Although  strenuously  opposed  to  the  and  commenced^  the  study  of  theology  with 
liberty  of  the  press  in  Russia,  he  is  said  to  have  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barnard  of  Salem,  but  returned 
daily  perused  the  principal  newspapers  of  Eng-  to  Cambridge  in  1805  as  tutor  in  mathematics, 
land  and  the  continent,  and  to  have  been  very  and  remained  in  that  office  for  4  years.  On 
sensitive  to  their  strictures  upon  his  person  or  Jan.  7,  1809,  he  was  ordained  as  assodate  pas- 
policy.  Though  kind  to  his  attendants  and  tor  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deane  of  the  first  Congre- 
lavish  in  his  rewards  for  personal  services,  his  gational  church  in  Portiand,  Me. ;  in  1814  he 
disposition  was  cruel  and  tyrannical,  and  became  sole  pastor  by  the  death  of  his  senior, 
throughout  his  life  he  never  learned  to  act  up  and  continued  so  till  1855,  when  he  received  a 
to  the  Russian  proverb :  ^^  Be  unyielding  in  colleague.  After  this  event,  still  retaining  his 
punishing ;  be  great  in  pardon."  He  was  an  ex-  pastorate,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
cellent  husband  and  father ;  and  in  his  domestic  pursued  his  favorite  studies  and  literary  labors, 
virtues  as  well  as  in  his  religious  fulfilment  of  with  waning  health,  but  with  undiminished 
his  promises,  he  imitated  the  example  of  his  vigor  of  mind  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  till 
mother.  No  Muscovite  sovereign  ever  sue-  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  He  received 
ceeded  in  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a  more  the  degree  of  D.D.  f^om  Bowdoin  college  in 
fanatical  attachment  to  his  person ;  and  wher-  1821,  and  from  Harvard  college  in  1881.  He 
ever  the  lofty  stature  and  imperial  port  of  Nich-  was  for  many  years  one  of  tiie  trustees  of 
olas  appeared,  he  was  hailed  as  a  demi-god  Bowdoin  college,  and  in  that  capacity  ren- 
rather  than  a  man.  His  pride  rose  with  his  dered  large  and  efficient  aid  to  its  administra- 
power,  and  at  times  he  seemed  possessed  with,  tion  by  his  wise  counsel  and  judicious  influ- 
hallucinations  of  almost  superhuman  greatness,  ence.  He  was  early  elected  a  member,  and 
— ^Beside  his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Alexan-  was  for  several  years  the  vice-president  of  the 
der  H.,  his  children  are :  Maria  (bom  1819),  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences.  Dr. 
widow  of  the  duke  of  Leuchtenberg ;  Olga  Nichols  retained  through  life  his  strong  predi- 
(1822),  wife  of  the  crown  prince  of  Wtirtem-  lection  for  mathematical  science,  and  was  con- 
berg  ;  Constantine  (1827),  high  admiral ;  Nicho-  versant  with  the  successive  stages  of  progress  in 
las  (1831),  and  Michael  (1832).  The  widow  of  that  and  the  cognate  departments  of  research. 
Nicholas  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Nov.  1,  1860.  He  was  profoundly  versed  in  metaphysics  and 
NIOHOLAS,  Saikt,  bishop  of  Myra,  bom  ethics,  and  was  a  bold  and  independent  thinker, 
in  Panthera  in  Lycia,  died  Dec.  6,  826.  He  is  In  his  theological  views  he  was  a  Unitarian  of 
one  of  the  most  popular  saints  of  Catholic  Eu-  the  more  conservative  school.  In  1880  he  pub- 
rope,  being  invoked  as  the  patron  of  sailors,  lished  a  work  on  natural  theology,  which  con- 
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tains  many  views  and  fllnBtrations  pecoliarljr  yean.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislatnre  of  Ten- 

his  own.    He  left  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the  neasee  in  1888, 1885,  and  1887 ;  and  in  1889  he 

press,  entitled  ^^  Hoars  with  the  Evangelists,"  was  nominated  for  congress,  but  declined  the 

which  embraces  an  argument  for  the  Chris-  nomination.    He  served  as  candidate  for  presi- 

tian  revelation  and  mirades,  directed  mainly  dentialelectorin  1840,  on  the  democratic  ticket, 

against  the  Stranssian  theory,  and  a  series  of  In  Dec.  1840,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Polk 

critical  and  'philosophical  comments  on  the  a  IJ.  S.  senator,  to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by 

principal  epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesos.    Of  this  tiie  death  of  Felix  Gmndy,  and  served  for  two 

work  the  nrst  volume  appeared  in  1859  (8vo.,  sessions,  one  of  which  was  the  extra  session  of 

Boston),  and  a  second  will  be  issued  in  the  1841.    In  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  state 

oourse  of  1861.    A  volume  entitled  *^  Remem-  senate,  and  the  next  year  took  an  active  part 

bered  Words  from  the  Bermons  of  the  Bev.  I.  in  the  presidential  canvass  in  favor  of  Mr.  Polk. 

Nichols"  appeared  in  Boston  in  1860.  In  Dec.  1844,  he  removed  from  Columbia  to 

NICHOLS,  John,  an  English  printer  and  an-  Nashville,  and  took  charge  of  the  ^*  Nasliville 
thor,  bom  in  London  in  1746,  died  in  1826.  Union."  At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
At  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  Oct.  1845,  he  was  nominated  for  U.  S.  senator, 
learned  printer  Wilham  Bowyer,  became  his  but  defeated.  In  1846  he  retired  from  the  edi- 
partner  on  coming  of  age,  and  succeeded  to  torship  of  the  "  Union,"  and  was  president  of 
the  entire  business  on  his  death  in  1777.  His  the  hank  of  Tennessee  from  1846  to  1848.  He 
^'Biographical  and  Literary  Anecdotes  of  Wil-  was  a  member  of  the  southern  convention 
liam  Bowyer,  Printer,  F.S.A.,  and  of  many  of  which  met  at  Nashville  in  1850,  and  delivered 
his  Learned  Friends"  (4to.,  1782),  was  recast  in  that  body  an  elaborate  speech  in  favor  of 
and  extended  to  9  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of  the  '^  compromise  measures"  then  before  con- 
'' Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen-  gress.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  by  ^e  gov- 
tury"  (1812-^15),  and  the  series  farther  con-  emor  to  the  office  of  chancellor  for  the  middle 
tinned  by  himself  and  his  son,  John  Bowyer  district  of  Tennessee,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  This 
Nichols,  under  that  of  "Illustrations  of  liter-  post  he  held  until  the  meeting  of  the  legifJa- 
ary  History"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1817-58).  He  also  ture  in  Oct.  1851,  when  he  refused  to  be  a  can- 
wrote  or  edited  niany  works  on  English  anti-  didate  for  election.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
^uities  and  local  history,  and  was  from  1778  democratic  national  convention  of  1852,  and  a 
till  his  death  the  e^tor  and  publisher  of  the  candidate  for  presidential  elector  for  the  state 
*^  Gentleman^s  Magarine,"  in  which  he  was  sue-  at  large  on  the  Pierce  and  King  ticket.  Upon 
ceeded  by  his  son.  There  is  a  memoir  of  him,  the  accession  of  Gen.  Pierce  to  the  presidency, 
by  Alexander  Chalmers,  in  the  last  volume  of  Hr.  Nidiolson  was  offered  an  appointment  in 
the  ^^  Illustrations  of  Literary  History." — John  the  cabinet,  but  declined  the  position,  and  was 
GouoH,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  editor  ofthe  "  Washington  Union"  during  Pres- 
London  about  1807,  is  likewise  noted  for  his  ao-  ident  Piercers  administration.  In  Oct.  1857, 
quaintance  with  antiquarian  and  topographical  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  full 
matters,  and  has  been  for  many  years  connect-  term  commencing  March  4, 1859.  Though  Mr. 
ed  as  editor  or  publisher  with  the  preparation  Nicholson  has  from  his  youth  been  an  active 
of  a  great  number  of  works,  incluqing  several  politician,  he  was  a  regular  and  successful  prao- 
for  the  Camden  society.  In  1849  he  published  titioner  at  the  bar  for  nearly  20  years. 
a  translation  of  Erasmuses  ^^  PUgrimage  to  St  NICHOLSON,  James,  an  American  naval 
Mary  of  Walsingham,"  and  edited  in  1852  the  officer,  bom  in  Maryland  in  1787,  died  in  New 
^^  Literary  Bemains  of  J.  S.  Hardy."  He  was  York,  Sept.  2,  1804.  His  first  appointment 
for  many  years  a  manager  of  and  chief  contrib-  was  in  June,  1776,  to  the  command  of  the  Vir- 
ntor  to  &e  biographical  department  of  the  ginia  of  28  guns;  and  in  Jan.  1777,  he  succeeded 
^^Gentleman^s  Magazine."  Since  1856  he  has  Conmiodore  Esek  Hopkins  as  commander-in- 
edited  for  that  periodical  the  *^  Correspondence  chief  of  the  navy,  and  held  that  position  until 
of  Sylvanus  Urban,"  which  abounds  in  inter-  its  dissolution.  A  vigilant  blockade  of  the 
esting  antiquarian  details  and  in  literary  anec-  Chesapeake  prevented  the  Virginia  from  getting 
dotes  and  gossip.  This  ^^  Correspondence"  still  out  of  the  bay,  and  Capt.  Nicholson  and  his 
continues  (1860),  and  was  preceded  in  1856  by  crew  joined  the  army,  and  were  present  at  the 
Mr.  Nichols's  ^*  Autobiography  of  Sylvanus  battle  of  Trenton.  Subsequently  in  attempting 
Urban,"  which  relates  the  early  history  and  to  go  to  sea  the  Virginia  struck  upon  the  middle 
reminiscences  of  the  magazine.  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  lost 

NICHOLSON,  Alfbbd   Osbebn   Pops,  an  her  rudder,  and  was  captured  by  a  very  supe- 

American  journalist  and  senator,  born  in  Wil-  rior  British  force,  Capt.  Nicholson  escapmff 

liamson  co.,  Tenn.,  Aug.  81,  1808.    In  1827  he  with  part  of  his  crew.    An  inquiry  instituted 

was  graduated  at  the  university  of  North  Caro-  by  congress  acquitted  him  of  all  blame.    He 

lina,  at  Chapel  HiU,  and  commenced  the  study  afterward  commanded  the  Trumbull  frigate 

of  medicine;  but  he  abandoned  that  profession  of  78  guns,  in  which  ship  he  was  captured  in 

for  the  law,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  in  Aug.  1781,  off  the  Delaware,  by  the  British 

1831.  Inl832hebecame  editor  of  the  "Western  frigate  Iris,  82,  and  General  Monk,  18.    The 

Mercury,"  a  democratic  newspaper  published  Trumbull  made  a  most  gallant  resistance,  and 

at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  which  he  conducted  for  8  did  not  surrender  until  she  was  completely  dis- 
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maailed  and  had  snstained  a  heavy  losa  in  the  Spartan  commander  GjHppns  arriyed  with 
killed  and  wounded.  Com.  Nicholson  was  not  succor  for  the  hesieged.  Nicias  sent  home  for 
exchanged  until  near  the  dose  of  the  war,  and  reinforcements  and  permission  to  resign.  The 
did  not  serve  afloat  again. — Samukl,  brother  reinforcements  were  despatched  nnder  Demos- 
of  the  preceding,  was  also  a  commodore  In  the  thenes  and  Enrymedon,  but  the  second  request 
navy  of  the  revolution,  served  in  command  oi  was  refiised,  and  Nicias  continued  the  war,  but 
the  Deane,  82,  and  was  tiie  first  commander  with  constantly  fluUng  fortunes.'  Yieldii^  to 
of  the  frigate  Oonstitution.  He  was  born  in  the  representations  of  his  colleagues,  he  was 
Maryland,  and  died  in  1611  while  senior  officer  about  to  retreat  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
of  the  navy.  occurred,  and  was  interpreted  to  the  supersti- 
NIOIAS.  L  An  Athenian  general,  who  tious  commander  as  an  injunction  from  the 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  gods  to  remain  until  the  next  full  moon.  The 
B.  0.  He  was  several  times  associated  with  delay  proved  fatal.  The  Syracusans  forced  the 
Pericles  in  military  command,  gainiujg;  a  repu-  Athenians  to  a  general  naval  engagement,  do- 
tation for  prudence  and  incorruptibility;  and  stroyed  their  fleet,  and  when  they  attempted 
on  the  death  of  Pericles  he  was  chosen  by  to  escape  by  land  pursued  and  captured  them, 
the  aristocracy  as  their  political  leader  in  op-  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death, 
position  to  Gleon  and  the  democrats.  When  and  the  Athenians  refhsed  to  inscribe  the 
Oleon  proposed  a  decree  punishing  the  in-  name  of  tiie  former  upon  the  monument 
habitants  of  Mitylene  for  rebellion,  by  putting  which  tiiey  raised  to  the  memory  of  those 
to  death  the  men  and  reducing  the  women  who  fell  in  8icily.  H.  An  Athenian  painter, 
and  children  to  slavery,  Nicias  and  his  party  who  flourished  about  820  B.  0.  He  was 
opposed  it  with  all  their  influence.  He  early  famous  in  particular  as  a  painter  of  female 
gained  a  reputation  for  mildness,  liberality,  figures  in  encaustic.  He  assisted  Praxiteles  in 
and  piety;  but  his  timidity,  reserve,  and  su-  coloring  his  statues.  He  was  the  first  painter 
perstition  made  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  who  used  burnt  ochre,  or  enamelled  his  pie- 
the  comic  poets  of  the  day.  He  sacrificed  every  tures  with  fire,  the  exact  method  of  which  is 
day,  associated  much  with  the  prophets,  and  not  now  understood. 

kept  a  soothsayer  in  his  own  house,  in  order  NICE,  Old,  a  popular  name  of  the  deviL 

that  he  might  know  the  will  of  the  gods  in  re-  Though  Butier  in  *^  Hudibras^*  derives  the  term 

^rd  to  his  private  affidrs.    In  war  he  was  dis-  from  the  name  of  Nicolo  MacchiaveUi,  there  is 

tinguished  rather  for  prudence  than  genius,  no  doubt  of  its  being  in  use  before  his  time, 

but  was  almost  always  successful    He  con-  and  of  its  coming  very  early  into  England  from 

quered  the  island  of  Minoa  in  427  B.  0.,  rav-  the  north.    The  Icelan^c  neek  or  water  spirit 

aged  the  island  of  Melos  and  the  Locrian  coast  is  called  Nikur,  one  of  the  Eddaic  names  of 

in  426,  gained  a  victory  over  the  Corinthians,  Odin ;  and  a  belief  in  similar  beings  is  common 

(who  were  among  the  most  prominent  ene-  to  all  the  Scandinavian  races.    Burns  alludes 

mies  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war)  on  to  this  name  under  the  form  of  "  Nickie-ben" 

their  own  territory  in  425,  and  in  cozyunction  in  his  "Address  to  the  De^il.^' 

with  two  colleagues  captured  the  island  of  NICKEL,  a  brilliant,  ductile,  and  malleable 

X]lythera,  belonging  to  Lacedamon,  in  424.  But  metal,  discovered  in  1751  by  Cronstedt    It  is 

Nicias  was  naturally  inclined  to  peace,  and  on  represented  by  the  symbol  Ni;  its  equivalent, 

the  death  of  Oleon  negotiations  were  entered  as  determined  by  Schneider  in  1859,*  is  29, 

into   and  a  treaty  was   concluded  with  the  and  its  specific  gravity  when  forged  8.82.    It 

Spartans,  called  the  peace  of  Nicias.    A  de-  is  more  fusible  than  iron,  and  like  that  is  ren- 

fensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Sparta  dered  still  more  so  by  combination  with  carbon, 

was  soon  after  proposed,  and  confirmed  on  the  It  is  also  magnetic  at   temperatures   below 

part  of  the  Spartans ;  but  dbsatisfaction  having  680^.  Needles  for  the  compass  made  of  it  have 

arisen  because  Argos  had  been  induced  by  this  advantage  over  those  of  steel,  that  they 

Alcibiades,  who  was  now  beginning  to  take  are  not  liable  to  rust.    Its  tenacity  is  greater 

part  in  public  afiairs,  to  send  an  embassy  to  than  that  of  iron.    The  useful  qualities  possess- 

Athens,  it  reqmr^  all  the  energy  of  Nicias  to  ed  by  this  metal  would  seem  to  adapt  it  for 

preserve  the   existing   treaties.    Nicias   and  many  important  purposes  in  the  arts  if  it  were 

Alcibiades  were  now  open  rivals,  and  the  more  generally  Iniown,  and  could  be  obtained 

demagogue  Hyperbolus  strove  to  procure  the  in  large  quantities.    Nickel  and  cobalt  are  eom- 

banbhment  of  one  or  the  other  of  them;  but  monly  associated  together,  and  also  with  iron, 

through  their  united  efforts  Hyperbolus  him-  both  in  their  ores  and  in  meteoric  iron.    The 

self  was  ostracized.     In  416  the  Athenians,  three  metals  present  several  remarkable  points 

in  ^ite  of  the  opposition  of  Nicias,  resolved  of  resemblance,  and  suggest  a  relationship  that 

to  send  an  expedition  into  Sicily.  ^  Nicias,  Al-  is  as  yet  very  imperfectiy  understood.     The 

cibiades,  and  Lamachus  were  appointed  to  the  sources  of  supply  of  nickel  are  the  substance 

command ;  but  Alcibiades  was  soon  afterward  called  speiss,  an  arsexduret  of  nickel  obtained 

recalled,  Lamachus  was  slain  before  Syracuse, 

and  Nicias  was  left  to  conduct  operations  alone.  *  The  Muna  anthorlty  makes  that  of  cobalt  30 ;  eo  that 

At  first  he  was  successful.      Syracuse  was  in  ?*®  equivalents  of  the  two  metals,  and  that  of  Iron  (28), 

hourly  danger  of  falling  into  hta  hsn<k,  when  '^St'SS^:::^,!Z;^^"At^':S^r 
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ia  the  manu&oiore  of  smalt  (see  Oobalt),  and  Great  and  little  Nicobar,  Eatcball,  Nonoowiy, 
the  natiye  arsenioret  of  nickel  called  Eujh  Oamorta,  Trinknt.  Terressa,  Bompoeka,  Tillan- 
fimieiel  (copper  nickel)  bj  the  German  mi-  chong,  Chowry,  Batti-Malye,  and  Oar-Nioobar. 
ners,  whidi  when  pare  contains  56  per  cent  Great  Kicobar  is  about  80  m.  long  and  12  m. 
of  arsenic  and  44  per  cent,  of  nickel.  One  or  broad,  and  Little  Nicobar  or  Sambelong  14  m. 
more  other  metals,  as  iron,  leadf  cobalt,  copper,  long  and  12  m.  broad;  thej  are  ^e  largest 
and  antimony,  together  with  sulphur,  are  com-  islands  of  the  group,  and  are  separated  bj  a 
monlj  present  in  small  quantities.  Mines  pro-  diannel  6  m.  wide.  The  surface  of  all  the 
ducing  nickel  are  worked  in  SazonJ^  Thuringia,  islands  is  generally  hill  j  and  well  wooded.  The 
Hesse,  Stjria,  Dauphin^,  and  Sweden.  In  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  capable  of  producing  all  the 
United  States  its  ores  have  been  found  In  fruitsandyegetablesof  tropical  regions.  Am- 
Chatham,  Conn.,  and  are  worked  in  Lancaster  bergris  and  edible  birds'  nests  abound,  and  are 
CO.,  Penn.,  where  from  the  reports  of  the  mine  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  The  inhabi- 
it  is  found  in  almost  inexhaustible  quantities  tants,  who  resemble  tne  Midays,  are  a  lazjr, 
associated  with  copper,  and  also  occurring  in  cowardly,  and  perfidious  race,  and  have  fre- 
the  form  of  sulphuret  of  niokeL  It  is  this  quently  murdered  the  crews  of  ships  which 
locality  which  furnishes  the  nickel  for  the  new  have  touched  on  their  coasts.  The  Danes  have 
American  cent,  of  which  12  parts  in  100  are  attempted  to  form  settlements  in  one  of  the 
nickel  and  88  parts  are  copper.  In  Bavaria  it  Nicobars.  but  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
has  also  been  applied  to  coinage.  In  the  min-  the  insalubrity  ef  the  climate,  and  in  1848 
eral  cobalt  pyrites,  the  compontion  of  which  is  absndoned  their  daim  to  sovereignty  over 
expressed  by  the  formula  OoS-f  Oo«St,  the  co-  them.  The  British  flag  was  then  hoisted  by 
bah  is  sometimes  replaced  in  part  by  nickel  or  the  native  chiefs  of  Gar-Nicobar,  but  the  East 
by  copper ;  and  the  variety  of  this  species  Indian  government  refased  in  any  manner  to 
caDed  siegenite,  the  composition  of  which  may  recognize  their  nroceedinffs. 
be  represented  by  the  formula  (Ni,Co,Fe)8  KICODEMUS,  a  Pharisee  and  member  of 
-f-(Ni,Oo,Fe)tSt,  sometimes  contains  fi-om  88  the  sanhedrim,  who,  impressed  by  the  miracles 
to  more  than  42  per  cent  of  .nickel.  This  va-  performed  by  Jesus,  came  to  him  by  night, 
riety  occurs  at  Mine  la  Motte,  Missouri,  and  and  held  with  him  the  discourse  related  in  the 
has  been  met  with  in  Carroll  co.,  Md.  Prof,  third  chapter  of  John.  Subsequentiy  he  de- 
WurtK  of  Washington  reported  to  the  Amer-  fended  Jesus  at  a  meeting  of  the  sanhedrim,  on 
iean  assodation  for  the  aavancement  of  science  the  ground  that  no  man  could  be  judged  until 
in  1858  his  discovery  of  ores  of  a  similar  char-  heard  in  his  own  defence  (John  vii.  60),  and 
acter  in  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina ;  also  assisted  Joseph  of  Arimatiitea  in  laying 
in  Gaston  and  linoom  cos.  they  are  especially  out  the  dead  body  of  the  Saviour.  Tradi- 
abundant,  along  the  western  slope  of  Cross  tion  states  that  afterward  Nicodemus  became 
mountain,  where  the  fragments  present  the  openly  a  Christian,  was  baptized  by  Peter,  and 
appearance  of  a  black  earthy  waa  or  gossan,  in  consequence  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
and  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground.  (See  driven  from  Jerusalem ;  and  that  he  took  ref- 
*^  American  Journal  of  Science,'*  Jan.  1869.) —  uge  until  his  death  in  the  country  house  of  his 
IHckd  is  chiefly  valued  as  an  ingredient  of  the  cousin  Gamaliel.  An  apocryphal  gospel  is  at- 
aQoy  German  silver,  the  best  of  which  is  com-  tributed  to  him. 
posed  of  nickel  8  parts,  zinc  8i,  and  copper  8.  KIQOLA  DI  PISA.  See  Pisako. 
An  alloy  made  by  the  Chinese  and  some-  NICOLAI,  Chbistofh  Fbdedbicb,  a  German 
thnee  csJled  tutenini  contains,  with  the  quan-  author  and  publisher,  bom  in  Berlin,  March 
tities  of  nickel  and  copper  just  given,  6i  parts  18, 1788,  died  Jan.  8, 1811.  His  father  was  a 
of  zanc.  The  genuine  tutenoff  is  however  bookseller,  and  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  sent  to 
now  regarded  as  zinc.  The  pal^ana  of  the  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  learn  the  same  occu- 
East  Limes  is  also  a  nickeliferous  alloy.  In  pation.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  devoted 
commerce  the  metal  is  generidly  received  in  nis  leisure  to  study.  He  returned  to  Berlin  in 
the  form  of  grains  or  granulations.  Various  1752,  and  in  1766  published  a  volume  of  '*  Let- 
methods  of  obtaining  the  metal  free  ftom  its  ters^'  discussing  the  merits  of  the  two  literary 
associates  are  practised  with  the  speiss  and  sects  then  agitating  Germany.  This  work 
vrith  €tke  minerals.  These,  purely  chemical  in  gained  him  the  intimacy  of  Lessing  and  Hoses 
their  nature,  are  described  in  tiie  works  on  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  commenced  in 
chemistry  and  metallurgy. — ^Nickel  combines  1757  the  BibUothek  der  khcnm  Wutemehqfteny 
with  oxygen  to  form  a  protoxide  and  a  peroxide,  one  of  the  first  literary  periodicals  in  the 
The  former  is  a  powerful  base,  ana  its  salts  German  language.  It  was  continued  till  1806, 
assume  green  colors  Complementary  to  those  under  the  name  of  the  I^eue  BibUothek.  In 
of  the  corrMponding  salts  of  cobalt.  coigunction  with  Lessing  he  established  in 
NICOBAB  ISLAjQ>S,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  1759  the  Bri^e,  die  neue$te  BeuUche  Litera- 
the  bay  of  Bengal,  lying  S.  of  tiie  Andamans.  tvr  "betrtffend^  which  exerted  a  powerful  and 
between  lat.  ^^  45'  and  S""  15'  K.,  and  long.  92*^  wholesome  influence  on  the  development  of 
45'  and  94"*  £.;  pop.  about  8,000.  They  con-  German  literature;  and  in  1765  he  projected 
«st  of  9  oonsiderabie  islands  and  several  small-  the  Allgemeine  Beutsehe  Btbliothek,  which  he 
er  ones.     The  names  of  the  principal  are :  edited  until  it  reached  its  107th  volume.    In 
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the  latter  part  of  Ms  life  Ficolai  was,  in  was  an  indefatigable  and  Jndioions  investigator, 
consequence  of  illness  and  depression  of  spir-  and  nearly  all  his  works  possess  great  historical 
its,  subjected  to  a  singular  series  of  spectral  value.  The  most  important  of  them  are :  ^^Lilb 
illusions.  He  was  for  a  considerable  period  of  Secretary  Davison"  (1828);  iVi?<teiaJ3Mtortca 
haunted  by  phantoms  which  filled  the  apart-  (1824),  which  was  remodelled,  under  the  title 
ment  in  which  he  was,  presenting  crowds  of  of  "Chronology  of  History"  (1886),  for  Lard- 
persons  who  moved  and  acted  before  him,  and  ner's  "  Cabinet  Oyclopsedia ;"  "  Synopsis  of  the 
even  spoke  to  him.  After  some  time,  and  by  Peerage  of  England"  (1826^ ;  Testamenta  Ve- 
the  use  of  medicine,  these  apparitions  were  tusta  (1826) ;  *'  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agin- 
at  length  dispelled.  Nicolai  had  observed  court"  (1827);  "Controversy  between  Sir 
them  calmly  and  carefully,  and  reported  to  Richard  Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor"  (2 
the  philosophical  society  of  Berlin  a  full  ac-  vols.,  1882,  unfimshed) ;  "  History  of  the  Or- 
count  of  the  matter.  His  principal  works  are:  ders  of  Knighthood  of  the  British  Empire" 
GharakteristUche  Anehdoten  von  Friedrieh  IL  (4  vols.  4to.,  1841-'2);  "Observations  on  the 
(6  vols.,  Berlin,  1788-'92) ;  Leben  und  Meinung-  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  in  vol. 
en  des  Magisters  SebaMus  NbthanJcer  (4th  ed.,  xxxi.  of  Archaohgia;  and  "  History  of  the 
Berlin,  1799) ;  and  Betch/reibung  einer  Beiae  Royal  Navy"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1847,  unfinished). 
durch  Deutschland  und  die  Schweitz  (3d  ed.,  12  He  prepared  for  Pickering's  Aldine  edition  of 
vols.,  Berlin,  l788-'96).  NieolaPs  Leben  und  the  British  poets  the  lives  of  Chaucer,  Surrey, 
wnderbare  Meinungen,  by  Fifthte,  was  edited  Wyatt,  Collins,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Bums, 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (TGbingen,  1801) ;  and  and  Henry  Kirke  White,  and  edited  the  poems 
his  biography  and  literary  remains,  by  G6cking,  of  Davison,  the  "Literary  Remains  of  Lady 
were  published  at  Berlin  in  1820.  Jane  Grey,"  the  "  Siege  of  Carlaverock,"  the 

NIOOLAITANS,  a  heretical  sect,  alluded  to  "  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Henry  VHI.,"  a 

in  Rev.  ii.  6, 16,  and  supposed  to  have  received  "Chronicle  of  London  from  1089  to  1483," 

their  name  from  Nicolas  of  Antioch,  one  of  "  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshawe,  written  by  Her- 

the  7  deacons  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  self,"&c.    His  publication  of  the  "  Letters  and 

practices  opposed  to  the  gospel  and  to  the  in-  Despatches  of  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson" 

structions  of  the  apostles.    According  to  Ire-  (7  vols.  8vo.,  1844-'6)  threw  light  upon  points 

naBUSj  who  is  the  first  Christian  writer  that  of  Nelson's  career  which  had  been  previously 

mentions  them,  they  held  fornication  and  the  greatly  misunderstood.     At  the  time  of  his 

eating  of  meats  which  had  been  offered  to  idols  death  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  papers  of 

to  be  not  sinful.    St.  Epiphanius  relates  that  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.    He  was  created  knight  of 

Nicolas  had  a  beautiful  wife  whom  he  aban-  ttie  Hanoverian  Guelphic  order  in  1881,  chan- 

doned  for  a  life  of  celibacy,  but  afterward,  un-  cellor  of  tiie  Ionian  order  of  St.  Michael  and 

able  to  keep  his  resolution,  returned  to  her,  St.  George  in  1882,  and  grand  cross  of  the 

and  justified  his  conduct  by  licentious  princi-  same  order  in  1840. 

pies,  which  became  the  basis  of  the  Nicolaitan  NICOLE,  Pierre,  a  French  moralist  and 
sect.  Eusebius  says  that  theysoSn  became  ex-  theologian,  bom  in  Chartres  in  1625,  died  in 
tinct,  but  according  to  Tertullian  they  contin-  1696.  He  was  graduated  at  the  university  of 
ued  to  exist  under  another  name,  and  their  Paris  in  1644,  and  for  several  years  held  a  pro- 
heresies  passed  into  the  sect  of  the  Cainites.  fessorship  in  the  Port  Royal  community,  to 
It  is  suggested  by  Mosheim  that  the  church  which  he  was  introduced  by  two  of  his  aunts, 
fathers  confounded  them  with  the  Gnostics,  and  who  were  members  of  the  sisterhood.  He  was 
by  Neander  that  the  name  is  employed  in  the  one  of  the  authors  of  their  school  books,  and 
Apocalypse  in  a  purely  symbolical  sense,  and  assisted  in  their  controversy  with  the  Jesuits, 
signifies  seducers  of  the  people.  According  to  the  abb6  Goujet,  he  had  a  share, 

NICOLAS,  Sir  Nicholas  Harris,  an  Eng-  either  by  advice  or  correction,  in  several  of  Pas- 

lish  antiquary  and  historian,  born  at  East  Looe,  c«d's  " Provincial  Letters,"  of  which  he  made  an 

in  Cornwall,  March  10,  1799,  died  near  Bou-  elegant  Latin  translation  under  the  assumed 

logne,  Aug.  8,  1848.    He  entered  the  navy  as  name  of  William  Mendrock  (Cologne,  1658). 

midshipman  in  1808,  and  was  promoted  to  the  He  was  the  principal  author  of  the  great  work 

rank  of  lieutenant  in  1815.    On  the  conclusion  Perpetuite  ae  la  foi  de  Veglise  Catholique  tau- 

of  the  war  he  left  the  service,  and,  applying  eJtant  Vevcharietie^  published  under  the  name 

himself  to  the  study  of  law,  was  called  to  the  of  Amauld.    He  shared  in  the  persecutions 

bar  in  1825;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  time  which  befell  the  Port  Royalists;  being  obliged 

was  devoted  to  antiquarian  and  historical  lit-  to  leave  Paris  in  1677,  he  concealed  himself  in 

erature.    He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  the  neighborhood  of  Chartres  and  Beauvais, 

council  of  the  society  of  antiquaries,  but  his  and  in  1679  went  to  Brussels  and  thence  to 

imprudence  and  fiery  temper  caused  him  to  be  Li^ge.    By  the  intervention  of  M.  de  Harlay, 

expelled  after  he  had  appeared  once  at  their  archbishop  of  Paris,  he  was  at  last  allowed  to 

meeting ;  and  he  thereupon  began  a  series  of  return  to  France,  where  he  again  became  in- 

attacks  on  the  society,  which  for  a  time  occu-  volved  in  religious  controversies,  siding  with 

pied  a  very  prominent  place  in  periodical  and  his  old  adversaries  the  Jesuits  against  the  Oal- 

pamphlet  literature.    In  1826  he  became  joint  vinists,  with  Bossuet  against  F^n61on,  and  witih 

editor  of  the  "Retrospective  Review."     He  Mabillon  agwnst  the  abb6  de  Ranc6.    His  fame 
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rests  upon  his  JBuau  ds  m/oraU  et  initfueiiont  ftdelphift  tn  interesting  oommnnioation  upon 

theoloptqties,  the  publication  of  which,  com-  the  geology  of  the  npper  Mississippi  region  and 

mencing  in  1671,  oontinaed  for  several  years,  of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  the  upper  His- 

and  extended  to  25  toIs.  ISmo.    Nicole^s  life  sonri.    In  1848,  at  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 

was  written  by  Gomet  (12mo.,  1782),  and  an  tion  atAlbany,  he  presented  further  particulars 

admirable  sketch  of  him  may  be  found  in  Bte.  respecting  the  cretaceous  formation,  and  ex- 

BeuTe's  Fcrt-Boyal,    Cerveau  published  the  hibited  the  beautiful  map  of  the  country  which 

JBtprit  dd  Nicole  (12mo.,  Paris,  1765),  and  Mer-  he  had  completed  for  the  government,  and 

san  collected  his  Perueei  (18mo.,  Paris,  1816).  which  was  published  by  order  of  congress.  The 

KICOLET,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  East,  on  completion  of  his  report  was  arrested  by  his 

the  right  bank  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  last  illness,  brought  on  by  years  of  exposure, 

drained  by  the  Nicolet  and  Becanoour  rivers ;  NIGOMEDES   I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  died 

area,  487  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  19,657.    The  about  250  B.  0.    He  succeeded  his  father  Zi- 

capital,  Nicolet,  81  m.  N.  N.  E.  fh>m  Montreal,  poBtes  in  278  B.  0.,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was 

has  a  Roman  Oatholio  college  with  about  180  to  assassinate  two  of  his  younger  brothers, 

pupils.  Another  brother,  Zipoetes,  who  rebelled  and 

!NIC0LL,  BoBERT,  a  Scottish  poet,  bom  in  took  possession  of  the  maritime  districts  of 

Tullybeltane,  Perthshire,  Jan.  7,  1814,  died  Bithynia,  he  defeated  with  the  assistance  of  the 

near  Edinburgh,  Dec.  9, 1887.    He  received  no  Gauls,  and  also  put  to  death.    The  remainder 

education  beyond  reading  and  writing,  and  his  of  his  reign  was  devoted  to  useful  and  peaceful 

earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a  herd  boy.  enterprises.  He  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  Thra- 

Afterward  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  cian  dynasty  who  took  the  title  of  king.    He 

Perth,  and  when  he  had  served  his  time  there  fixed  his  residence  near  the  ruined  Greek  city 

opened  a  circulating  library  in  Dundee.    In  of  Astacus,  where  he  built  a  new  capital  and 

1885  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems,  called  it  Nicomedia. — Nioomedes  II.,  sumamed 

which  passed  through  8  editions.    In  1886  he  Efiphanes,  king  of  Bithynia  from  149  to  91 

undertook  Uieeditorwip  of  the*  ^  Leeds  Times,"  B.  0.,  and  4th  in  descent  from  the  preceding, 

a  liberal  political  journal,  which  he  conducted  He  was  educated  at  Rome,  where  he  found  sudi 

with  energy  and  success  until  near  his  death.  favor  with  the  senate  that  his  father  Prusias 

NICOLLET  aS.  E.  co.  of  Minnesota,  bound-  II.,  dreading  his  ambition,  sent  orders  to  have 
ed  E.  by  the  Minnesota  river,  which  also  inter-  him  assassinated.  Nicomedes,  discoveriug  the 
sects  it  from  the  S.  £.  to  the  N.  W. ;  area  esti-  plot,  entered  Bithynia  in  arms,  and  being  sup- 
mated  at  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  8,774.  Its  ported  by  the  inhabitants  dethroned  his  father 
surface  is  level,  and  contains  several  lakes,  of  and  put  him  to  death.  He  made  an  alliance 
which  Swan  lake  is  the  largest  Capital,  St.  first  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in 
Peter.  their  war  with  Aristonicus  (181),  and  after- 

NICOLLET,  J.  N.,  a  French  astronomer  and  ward  with  Mithridates,  and  having  seized  Paph- 
'geological  explorer,  bom  in  Savoy  about  1795,  lagonia,  placed  it  under  the  government  of 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  11, 1848.  He  one  of  his  sons.  Foiled  by  Mithridates  in  an 
was  early  distiuguifiiied  for  his  attainments  in  attempt  upon  the  Cappadocian  throne,  to  se- 
astronomy  and  geography,  and  was  known  as  cure  which  he  had  married  Laodice,  the  widow 
the  pupil  and  friend  of  Laplace,  who  makes  of  Ariarathes  YI.,  he  was  soon  afterward  de- 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  Mieaniqtie  prived  of  Paphlagonia  also  by  the  Romans, 
eUaU,  He  came  to  the  United  States  about  and  is  said  to  have  died  of  disappointment. — 
1838,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scientific  Nicomedes  HI.,  sumamed  Philopatob,  son 
tour,  and  extendmg  the  knowledge  of  the  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  and  the  last 
physical  geography  of  North  America.  After  king  of  Bithynia,  died  in  75  or  the  early  part 
exploring  the  southern  states,  he  was  attracted  of  74  B.  C.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  the  great  basin  embraced  by  the  sources  of  Mithridates  incited  another  son,  Socrates,  to 
the  R^  Arkansaa,  and  Missouri  rivers,  the  claim  the  crown,  and  Nicomedes  was  driven 
scientific  exploration  of  which  he  entered  upon  from  the  kingdom.  Restored  by  the  Romans 
forthwith.  In  1686  he  had  extended  his  ob-  the  next  year,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  allies 
servations  even  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis-  to  make  war  upon  Mithridates,  who  deposed 
sippL  By  astronomical  and  barometrical  ob-  him  a  second  time  (88)  and  it  was  not  until  the 
servations  he  determined  the  geographical  po-  conclusion  of  the  first  Mithridatic  war  (84), 
sition  and  elevation  of  many  important  points,  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  this  action. 
He  collected  many  interesting  details  respect-  that  he  was  restored  to  his  throne.  On  his 
ing  the  history  and  dialects  of  the  Indian  death,  having  no  children,  he  bequeathed  his 
nations,  and  of  the  productions  and  natural  kingdom  to  the  Romans, 
history  of  the  country.  Returning  to  the  east,  NICOMEDIA,  the  capital  of  ancient  Bithy- 
he  was  engaged  by  the  war  department,  and  nia,  situated  on  the  Astacenian  gulf,  at  the  £. 
instructed  by  Mr.  Poinsett  to  revisit  the  far  extremity  of  the  Propontis.  It  was  built  in  264 
WoBt  and  prepare  a  general  report  and  map  for  B.  0.  by  Nicomedes  I.,  and  for  6  centuries  pros- 
the  government.  Fremont  accompanied  him  pered,  being  often,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
as  his  assistant.  In  1841  Nicollet  presented  to  the  residence  of  the  emperors  while  engaged  in 
the  association  of  American  geologists  at  PhU-  their  eastern  wars.    It  was  adorned  with  many 
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magnifioent  buildings,  the  rains  of  which  still  into  France,  and  in  honor  of  him  the  botanical 

exist,  bat  is  especially  celebrated  as  having  been  name  Meotiana  was  given  to  tobacco, 

the  place  where  the  historian  Ai'rian  was  bom,  NIOOTIA,  or  NiooTonB,  a  volatile  alkaloid, 

where  Hannibd  died,  and  Diocletian  abdicated,  the  active  principle  in  tobacco,  obtained  by 

The  modem  name  is  Ismeed,  and  the  place  ia  distillation  of  the  inftision  of  the  plant,  an  acid 

still  of  some  little  importance.  being  placed  in  the  receiver  to  fix  the  alkaloid. 

NIOOPOLI,  or  Nioopous,  a  city  of  European  By  the  nse  of  a  stronger  alkali  it  is  afterward 

Tarkey,  in  Bolgaria.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  liberated  and  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  clear 

Danube^O  m.  B.  W.  from  Bacharest,  and  280  oily  fluid  of  specific  gravity  1.048.    It  possesses 

m.  N.  W.  from  Constantinople;  pop.  aboat  an  exceedingly  acrid  homing  taste,  even  when 

10,000.    It  consists  of  two  parts :  the  fortified  largely  dilated,  and  an  odor  like  that  of  tobao- 

or  Turkish  town,  which  is  perched  on  a  line  co,  which  becomes  very  strong  when  ammonia 

of  limestone  cliffs,  overhanging  the  Danube ;  is  present.    Its  vapor  is  exceedingly  poweiM 

and  an  open  quarter  on  the  declivity  of  an  and  irritant  tor  the  nostrils,  that  arising  from  a 

acyoining  height,  inhabited  by  Bulgarians,  Wal-  single  drop  being  sufficient  to  render  the  whole 

laohians,  and  Jews.    It  was  founded  by  Tnyan  atmosphere  of  a  room  insupportable.    Kicotia 

about  A.  D.  106,  and  giires  title  to  a  Greek  decomposes  at  482^,  and  also  by  exposure  to 

archbishop  and  a  Catholic  oishop.    The  sultan  the  air.    It  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and 

Bijazet  I.  defeated  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary  forms  crystallizable  salts  witii  the  acids.    It  is 

under  the  walls  of  this  city  in  1890.  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known,  a  drop 

NICOPOLIS,  a  city  of  ancient  Greece,  in  of  the  concentrated  solution  being  sufficient 

Epirus,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  buUt  by  Angus-  to  kill  a  dog,  and  its  vapor  destroying  birds, 

tus,  in  81  B.  C,  to  commemorate  his  victory  Tannin  combines  with  it  to  foma  a  compound 

over  Antony  at  Actium.    It  was  peopled  from  of  little  solubility,  and  it  may  therefore  serve 

the  Epirotic  towns,  invested  with  the  priyi-  as  an  antidote  to  t^e  poison.    Nicotia  protects 

leges  of  a  Roman  colony,  and  raised  to  the  dig-  the  animal  tissues  fhom  decomposition ;  and 

nity  of  an  amphictyonic  city.    The  conqueror  Orfila  has  found  it  several  montiiis  after  death 

erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  and  Mars,  and  m-  in  bodies  of  animals  destroyed  by  it.    A  trans- 

stituted  a  quinquennial  festival  styled  AcUa,  lationof  an  interesting  memoir  upon  its  proper- 

Under  his  successors  this  city  became  the  cap-  ties  by  Orfila  may  be  found  in  the  "New  York 

ital  of  Epirus,  but  in  the  middle  ages  it  sank  Journal  of  Medicine,"  N.  S.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  112, 

into  obscurity  and  disappeared.  219,  and  869.    The  proportion  of  the  alkaloid 

NICOSIA,  Leitoosia,  or  Lsfkosia,  a  town  of  obtained  by  this  chemist  from  Havana  tobacco 

Asiatic  Turkev,  capital  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  2  per  cent.,  from  that  of  Maryland  2.8^ 

situated  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island,  9  m.  and  from  that  of  Virginia  6.9. 

from  the  sea;  pop.  about  18,000,  two  thirds  of  NICOYA,  Gulf  of,  a  bay  of  Costa  Bioa  on 

whom  are  Turks.    It  is  about  8  miles  in  circuit,  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  opening  from  the  sea, 

and  surrounded  by  strong  waUs  with  8  gates,  between  Cape  Blanco  on  the  "W,  and  Point 

but  its  fortifications  are  all  commanded  by  Herradura  on  the  £.,  is  80  m.  wide ;  and  the 

neighboring  heights.    With  the  exception  of  gulf  extends  northward  about  56  m.,  forming 

the  Greek  quarter,  the  town  is  generally  iU  on  the  W.  a  small  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 

built  with  narrow  nnpaved  streets  and  hut-  It  contains  numerous  islands,  of  which  the 

like  houses.    There  ara^some  imposing  build-  principal  are  St  Lucar,  Chira,  Alcatraz,  Ye- 

ings  however,  among  which  are  the  mosque  of  nado,  and  Bejuco.    Costa  Rica  has  8  ports  on 

St.  Sophia,  formerly  a  Christian  church,  the  this  bay,  viz.,  Herradura,  Caldera,  and  Punta 

church  of  St.  Catharine,  the  Armenian  church,  Arenas,  of  which  the  last  named  is  the  only  one 

the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  now  used  as  a  grain  now  in  use.   The  W.  shore  of  the  gulf  is  almost 

depot,  the  seraglio,  or  governor's  palace,  erect-  uninhabited,  and  both  shores  are  low  and  insa- 

ed  as  a  royal  residence  while  the  island  was  lubrious.    A  number  of  considerable  streama 

held  by  the  Christians,  and  the  palace  of  the  fall  into  this  gulf^  x>f  which  the  Tempisqne  and 

Greek  archbishop.    There  are  manufactures  of  Bio  Grande  are  the  principal. 

Turkey  leather,  carpets,  and  silk,  and  British  NIEBUHR,  Babthold  Gbobo,  a  German  hi»- 

calicoes  are  printed  for  exportation.    The  Cy-  torian,  son  of  £arsten  Niebuhr,  bom  in  Oopen- 

grus  wines  are  produced  on  the  neighboring  hagen,  Aug.  27, 1776,  died  in  Bonn,  Jan.  2, 1881. 

ills. — ^Nicosia  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  He  was  two  years  old  when  his  father  removed 

Great  was  9  m.  in  circuit,  and  before  Cyprus  to  Meldorf  in  Holstein,  where  he  passed  his 

came  into  the  possession  of  Venice  had  800  boyhoodtiU  1792,  living  in  retirement,  adopting 

churches.    It  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  studious  habits,  and  having  few  playmates  or 

by  the  Turks  in  1670,  when  20,000  of  its  inhabi-  amusements.    He  learned  m  the  nursery  both 

tants  perished.  the  German  and  Danish  languages ;  was  instract- 

NICOT,  Jean,  a  French  diplomatist,  bom  in  ed  by  his  father  in  geography,  history,  and  the 

1680,  died  in  Paris  in  1600.    Being  sent  by  EngHsh  and  Latin  limguages;  derived  advantage 

Francis  II.  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Por-  from  the  conversation  and  library  of  Bojes, 

tugal,  he  there  procured  some  seeds  of  a  tobac-  Umdvogt  of  the  district ;  was  remarkable  for  his 

CO  plant  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  who  had  capacity  and  proficiency,  and  on  entering  the 

obtained  them  from  Florida   These  he  brought  gymnasium  of  Meldorf  in  1789  was  advanced 
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ftt  once  to  the  first  class.    He  was  private  pupil    chiefly  occupied  with  studies  concerning  its  an- 


university  of  ness  of  its  monuments,  and  was  harassed  by  the 
Kiel,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  be-  limitations  in  the  use  of  the  public  libraries.  He 
came  intimately  acquainted  with  Mme.  Hensler,  did  not  receive  his  final  instructions  as  ambas- 
whose  sister  Amalia  Behrens  was  his  first  wife,  sador  till  he  had  been  at  his  post  4  years,  and 
with  the  counts  Stolberg,  and  with  Voss,  Ja-  the  negotiations  with  the  papal  court  were 
cobi,  and*  Schlosser.  In  1796  he  became  pri-  completed  by  Hardenberg  in  person  in  1821. 
vate  secretary  to  Schimmelmann,  the  Danish  But  the  services  of  Niebuhr  in  the  entire  ar- 
minister  of  finance,  was  soon  after  appointed  rangement  of  the  preliminaries  were  acknowl- 
secretary  to  the  royal  library  by  Count  edged  by  the  court,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
Bemstorff,  and  in  1798  sailed  to  England,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  order  of  the  red 
resided  chiefly  in  London  and  Edinburgh  for  eagle,  and  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  with  the 
more  than  a  year.  Having  received  two  small  Leopold  order  of  knighthood.  In  1821  Bunsen 
appointments  from  the  government  at  Oopen-  became  secretary  of  the  legation,  and  Niebuhr 
lugen,  he  married,  and  resided  in  that  capital  was  engaged  in  planning  the  work  on  Roman 
till  1806,  directing  his  studies  chiefly  toward  topography,  which  he  subsequently  aided  Bun- 
dassical  antiquity,  and  establishing  his  reputa-  sen,  Platner,  and  others  in  preparing.  In  1822 
tion  both  as  a  scholar  and  an  a£ninistrative  he  asked  for  and  obtained  a  temporary  release 
ofllcer.  In  1806  he  removed  to  Berlin,  having  from  his  duties,  which  was  afterward  made 
received  from  the  Prussian  government  an  ap-  final,  and  resided  chiefly  in  Berlin  and  Bonn  till 
pointment  as  joint  director  of  the  bank,  but  in  1824  he  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancient 
was  soon  obliged  to  flee  with  the  other  officials  history  in  the  university  recently  established 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  passed  through  in  the  latter  city.  In  1824  he  lectured  on  the 
Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  and  Memel,  was  intrust-  history  of  Greece  after  the  battle  of  Ohnronea, 
ed  by  Hardenberg  with  Uie  financiid  depart-  on  Roman  antiquities  in  1826,  on  ancient  his- 
ment  of  the  commissariat,  and  accompanied  tory  in  general  in  1826,  on  ancient  geography 
the  army  till  the  battle  of  Friedland.  After  and  ethnology  in  1827,  on  imperial  Rome  in 
the  dismissal  of  Hardenberg  (1807)  he  was  ap-  1828  and  1829,  and  on  Roman  history  in  1880. 
pointed  on  the  commission  to  conduct  the  gov-  He  instituted  in  1827  the  Eheinuehei  Mmeum, 
einment  provisionally,  and  suggested  fiscal  re-  consisting  of  short  philological  essays  by  em- 
forms  which  were  accepted  by  Stein  after  the  inent  scholars ;  superintended  the  republi- 
formationof  a  new  admmistration.  He  resided  cation  of  the  Corjm*  Sertptarum  JBiitarim  By- 
one  year  in  Amsterdam,  making  unsuccessful  eantiiuBj  to  which  he  furnished  an  edition  of 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  on  his  return  to  Agathias ;  and  was  especially  occupied  with 
!Berlin  in  1809  was  nominated  privy  councillor,  revising  and  correcting  his  great  work  on  the 
and  was  made  the  head  of  the  department  for  history  of  Rome,  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
the  management  of  the  national  aebt  and  the  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827.  ^*I  do  not 
sapervision  of  the  banks.  The  opposition  made  hesitate  to  say/*  he  wrote,  *'  that  the  discovery 
by  the  ministry  to  his  financial  plans  caused  of  no  ancient  historian  could  have  taught  the 
lum  to  demand  his  dismissal,  and  both  Harden-  world  so  much  as  my  work;  and  that  all  that 
l>erg  and  8tein  attributed  his  conduct  to  an  un-  may  hereafter  come  to  light  from  ancient  and 
due  waywardness  and  impatience  of  disposi-  uncorrupted  sources  will  only  tend  to  confirm 
tion.  His  own  letters  prove  that  while  the  or  develop  the  principles  I  have  advanced." 
important  offices  to  which  he  had  been  raised  The  work  attracted  general  attention,  and  gave 
luA  given  him  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his  a  new  impulse  to  the  investigation  of  classical 
financial  abilities,  he  was  nevertheless  chiefly  antiquity.  In  the  winter  of  1829-^80  his  house 
desirons  to  return  to  the  literary  studies  from  was  burned,  and  with  it  nearly  all  the  MS8.  of 
which  he  had  been  withheld  by  public  duties,  his  second  volume,  which,  however,  he  was 
Appointed  historiographer  to  tiie  king,  he  de-  able  to  prepare  again  for  the  press  within  a 
fivered  lectures  on  ancient  Roman  history  in  year.  During  his  residence  at  Bonn  he  was 
the  university  of  Berlin  in  1810  and  1811,  systematically  and  happily  occupied,  and. 
which  were  immediately  published,  and  con-  though  interested  in  public  events,  devotea 
tained  the  germs  of  his  later  doctrines.  He  was  himself  exclusively  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
also  associated  with  Spalding,  Buttmann,  An-  great  labor  of  his  life.  The  French  revolution 
efllon,  Schleiermacher,  Savigny,  and  a  few  oth-  of  July,  1880,  caused  him  the  deepest  anxiety, 
era,  in  a  philological  society.  His  studies  and  and  he  foreboded  the  worst  consequences  from 
lectures  were  interrupted  by  the  events  of  the  the  revival  of  popular  sovereignty.  A  cold 
war  of  liberation  in  1818-14,  by  writing  sev-  which  he  caught  on  one  of  his  frequent  visits 
eral  political  tracts,  and  by  the  subsequent  ill-  to  the  news  rooms  resulted  in  inflammation 
nesB  and  death  of  his  wife;  and  in  1816  he  of  the  lungs,  which  terminated  fatally  after 
aon^ht  change  of  scene,  and  went  as  Prussian  a  week's  imiess.  Niebuhr  was  personally  re- 
smhaasador  to  the  court  of  Rome.  On  his  way  markable  for  amiability,  earnestness,  and  integ- 
he  discovered  at  Verona  the  palimpsest  MS.  of  rity,  combined  with  a  wayward,  impatient,  and 
the  ^institutes'*  of  Gains.    In  Rome  he  was  impracticable  temper.    He  cherished  the  hab* 
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it6  of  a  retired  and  unassmning  sobolar  after       NIEBUHB,  KABSTEir,  a  German  ia-aTeQer, 

having  received  diBtingoished  honors  for  pub*  bom  in  Ltidingwort,  Lanenbnrg,  ICarch  17, 

lie  services,  and  while  recognized  as  the  first  1738,  died  in  Meldorf,  Holstein,  April  26,  1815. 

philologian  of  Europe.    He  had  married  a  seo-  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  landed  proprietor, 

ond  time  before  his  visit  to  Rome,  where  his  and  both  his  parents  died  when  he  was  verj 

son  ICarcus  was  bom,  whom  he  educated  with  7x>ung,  leaving  him  poor,  though  not  destitute, 

peculiar  care,  and  with  the  determination  to  Having  chosen  the  profession  of  land  surveyor, 

make  him  ^*  believe  in  the  letter  of  the  Old  and  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  he  studied  for  two 

New  Testaments/^    '^  I  shsdl  nurture  in  him,"  years,  and  then  spent  a  year  at  GOtting^en, 

he  said,  *^  from  his  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all  I  chiefly  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 

have  lost  or  feel  uncertain  about"    This  son  About  this  time  Count  Bernstorff,  the  minister 

attained  to  high  office  in  the  Prussian  civil  ser-  of  Frederic  Y .  of  Denmark,  undertook  to  carry 

vice,  was  an  enemy  of  liberal  ideas,  and  died  out  the  suggestion  of  Michaelis  to  send  a  scien- 

Sept.  1, 1860. — The  principid  monument  of  the  tific  expedition  to  the  East,  for  the  purpose  of 

genius  of  Niebuhr  is  his  BomueJis  Oesehichte  illustrating  Old  Testament  geography  and  nat- 

S2d.  ed.  1827-^42 ;  translated  into  English  by  ural  history,  and  Frot  Kastner  of  Grdttingea 

t.  0.  Hare  and  Oonnop  Thirlwall),  which  has  recommended  Niebuhr  as  mathematician.    He 

been  called  the  most  original  historical  work  spent  two  years  in  preparation,  practising  as- 

of  the  present  age.    It  was  a  reconstruction  tronomical  observations,  and  studying  Arabic 

of  Roman  history,  a  development  of  historic  under  Michaelis.  He  refused  the  title  of  profes- 

oal  materials  from  the  early  myths  and  le-  sor,  thinking  his  qualifications  undeserving  that 

gends*    Its  aim  to  reproduce  the  fabric  of  his-  distinction,  but  accompanied  the  exnedition  as 

tory  from  scattered  fragments,  to  extract  truth  mathetnatician  and  treasurer,  with  tne  rank  of 

and  certainty  out  of  traditional  narratives,  lieutenant  of  engineers.    The  expedition  sailed 

together  with  the  erudition,  sagacity,  and  power  in  Jan.  1761,  and  after  touching  at  Constant!- 

of  imagination  which  it  displayed,  excited  the  nople  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  ascended 

enthusiasm  of  intelligent  readers.    He  some-  the  Nile,  reaching  Cairo  Nov.  10.    After  ifiak- 

times  gave  the  name  of  divination  to  the  com-  ing  an  examination  of  the  pyramids  and  other 

binations  by  which  he  reached  the  basis  of  his-  antiquities  of  lower  Egypt,  they  went  with  a 

torical  tmth.    In  England  his  theories  were  caravan  to  Suez,  whence  l^iebuhr  made  aa  ex- 

generally  accepted  by  scholars,  and  Dr.  Arnold  cursion  to  Mount  SinaL    In  Oct.  1762,  they 

professed  never  to  venture  to  differ  from  him  took  ship  from  Suez  to  Loheia,  and  thence 

except  when  he  manifestly  had  evidence  that  travelled  by  land  to  Mocha,  where  Yon  Haven, 

had  not  occurred  to  him.    Macaulay  also  fa-  the  philologist,  died  in  May,  176S ;  and  on 

vored  his  theory  of  the  presumed  derivation  their  journey  to  Sana,  the  capital  of  Yemen, 

of  early  Roman  history  from  national  ballads,  they  lost  the  naturalist  Forskal.    They  were 

which  has  since  been  generally  abandoned  in  well  received  at  Sana,  but  dreading  the  di- 

Germany,  and  which  'Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis  mate  they  resolved  to  abandon  further  explo- 

has  proved  to  rest  on  insufficient  positive  evi-  ration  of  Yemen,  and  returned  to  Mocha,  where 

dence.    Another  view  which  he  brought  into  the  whole  party  were  taken  sick  while  waiting 

prominence  was  that  the  patricians  and  -plebe-  for  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  India.    Thej  at 

ians  were  respectively  a  conquering  and  a  con-  length  obtained  passage  in  a  Scotch  ship  to^ 

qnered  race,  with  different  languages,  feelings,  Bombay.    Baurenfeind,  the  draughtsman,  died 

and  habits,  yet  gradually  coalescing  into  a  sin-  on  the  voyage,  and  Cramer,  the  phyaician,  the 

gle  body  politic.    Three  series  of  his  lectures  last  of  Niebuhr^s  companions,  expired   sooii 

ave  been  published  since  his  death  in  both  after  their  arrival.    Niebuhr  himsefr  was  only 

German  and  English,  respectively  on  Roman  saved  by  his  pradence  and  care  of  his  diet.     He 

hbtory,  on  ancient  ethnography  and  geography,  remained  14  months  in  Bombay  arran^ng  his 

and  on  ancient  history.    They  were  e£ted  by  journal,  and  then  turned  homeward,  visiting 

his  son  Marcus  and  Dr.  Ischer,  and  have  been  Muscat,  Bushire,  Shiraz,  and  the  ruins  of  Per- 

translated  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz  (8  vols.  8vo.).  sepolis,  ascending  the  river  Euphrates  to  the 

His  opinion  that  the  medisDval  municipal  insti-  ruins  of  Babylon,  ana  thence  going  to  Bagdad 

tutions  of  Italy  were  derived  from  the  Romans,  and  to  Mosul,  where  he  joined  a  caravan  going 

and  not  from  the  northern  invaders,  has  been  to  Aleppo.    Having  received  permission  from 

generally  rejected.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  did  the  Danish  government  to  prolong  his  travels, 

nothing  to  elucidate  the  monetary  system  of  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus,  and  returning  made 

the  Romans.  His  principal  minor  writings  were  a  tour  in  Palestine,  went  with  a  caravan  across 

collected  in  his  Kieine  historitche  und  philolo'  Mt.  Taums  to  Broussa  in  Asia  Minor,  arrived 

ifuehe  Schriften  (2  vols.,  Bonn,  1828-^43),  and  at  Constantmople  in  Feb.  1767,  and  finally 

his  Naehgelcmene  Schr\ften  nicht  phihloguchen  reached  Copenhagen  in  November  of  the  same 

InhalU  (Hamburg,  1842).    In  1838  appeared  year.    The  whole  expense  of  the  expedition, 

his  Lebenmachrichten  (2  vols.,  Hamburg),  con-  through  his  prudent   management,  was  only 

sisting  largely  of  his  correspondence,  abridged  $20,000.    He  was  received  m  Denmark  with 

and  translated  into  Ihiglish  by  Miss  Wink  worth,  marked  honor.    He  published  the  first  fraita 

with  important  additions  by  Bunsen,  Brandis,  of  the  expedition  in  German  under  the  title 

and  others  (8  vols.,  London,  1852).  of  '^  Description   of  Arabia^'   (CopenhageD, 
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1773),  the  goyemment  defrajring  the  expense  and  beeame  an  adjutant  of  OzartoiyBki ;  bat  he 

of  the  illnstrationa.    In  1774-^8  he  oontinQed  left  the  military  service  in  1788  with  the  rank 

his  narrative  by  publishing  his  '^  Travels  in  of  major,  and  served  from  1788  to  1792  in  the 

Arabia  and  the   Neighbonng  Ooontries"  (2  oonstitaent  Polish  diet  as  a  depnty  of  Litha- 

vols.,  Copenhagen).    The  8d  volume  was  not  ania,  being  one  of  the  most  active  members  of 

pabtishea  tiU  after  his  death  in  1887 ;  it  bore  the  liberal  reform  party,  the  leading  ideas  of 

the  same  title   as  the  preceding,  and  con-  which  he  strove  to  make  popular  by  his  writ- 

tained  an  account  of  his  homeward  journey,  ings  in  prose  and  verse.    On  the  outbreak  of 

through  Aleppo,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  and  Oon-  the  revolution  of  1794  he  fought  on  the  side 

stantinople,  with  brief  notices  of  Bulgaria,  of  Kosciuszko,  and  afterward  shared  his  im- 

Wallachia,  Poland,  and  Germany.     He  con-  prisonment  in  Russia,  and  accompanied  him 

tributed  to  a  Grerman  periodical  a  paper  on  the  in  1797  to   America,  where  he  married  an 

*^  Interior  of  Africa,"  and  one  on  the  ^^  Political  American  lady.    After  Napoleon^s  invasion  of 

and  Ifilitary  State  of  the  Turkish  Empire."  Poland  he  returned  to  Warsaw  (1807),  and  was 

He  also  edited  Forskal*s  papers,  I}Meripti4me$  appointed  secretary  of  the  senate ;  subsequent- 

Aidmalium,    and   Flora   jEgifpUcLeo-Ardbioa  ly,  after  the  annexation  of  his  native  country 

(4to.,  1775).    The  works  of  Niebuhr  contained  to  Russia,  he  became  president  of  the  com- 

mnch  new  information  in  regard  to  the  East,  mittee  on  the  new  constitution,  in  the  au- 

and  were  written  in  such  a  dear  and  unaffected  thorship  of  which  he  took  a  prominent  part, 

style  that  they  were  regarded  as  almost  das-  During  the  revolution  of  1880  he  was  a  mem- 

BicaL    The  Danish  government  rewarded  his  ber  of  the  administrative  council,  and  exer- 

services  with  the  cross  of  Dannebrog ;  in  1809  cised  great  influence  in  tiie  senate,  where  in 

he  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  insti*  his  capacity  of  secretary  he  drew  up  the  reso- 

tate;  and  in  addition  to  other  honors,  the  title  lution  whidi  expelled  the  Romanoff  family  from 

of  councillor  of  state  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  throne  of  Poland.    Shortly  before  the  fall 

Hanover  in  1808.  From  1768  to  1778  he  resided  of  Warsaw  he  left  for  Paris,  where  he  spent  the 

at  Oopenhagen  as  a  captain  of  engineers,  and  in  rest  of  his  life.    His  eulogy  on  Kosciuszko  is 

the  latter  year  received  a  civil  appointment  at  considered  as  a  masterpiece,  and  he  is  hdd  in 

Meldorf.    Toward  the  close  of  his  Mfe  he  be-  high  regard  as  one  of  the  great  Polish  patriots, 

came  blind.    !ffis  son,  the  historian,  who  wrote  altiiough  his  preference  for  a  constitutional  mon- 

hia  life  (Kiel,  1817),  says  of  him  :  ''He  was,  archy  ii\jurea  his  popularity  among  the  demo- 

and  remained  through  life,  a  genuine  peasant,  crats.    His  principal  works  are  his  Spiewy  hu- 

witii  all  the  virtues  and  also  Sie  little  failings  tioryemu^  or  "  Historical  Songs  of  the  Poles," 

of  his  order.   He  was  certainly  self-willed  and  with  historical  sketches  (Warsaw,  1816),  which 

obfltmate.    His  character  was  perfectly  irre-  were  set  to  music  and  attained  inunense  popu- 

proadiabie,  and  his  morals  were  extremely  larity ;  the  history  of  the  ''  Reign  of  Sigismund 

strict  and  pure."  IH."  (1819);  and  his  brilliant  historicd  novel, 

NIEL,  Adolphx,  a  French  general,  bom  in  ''John  of  Tenczyn"  (1825).    In  his  "Leb  and 

Muret,  Pyren^,  Oct.  4, 1802.    He  entered  the  Sarah,  or  Letters  of  Polish  Jews,"  he  illustrates 

polytechnic  school  of  Paris  in  1821,  and  the  the  peculiar  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 

military  academy  of  Metz  in  1828,  and  com-  the  Jewish  population  of  Poland.    His  fables 

menced  his  military  career  in  1825  as  a  2d  lieu-  and  tales  in  the  style  of  La  Fontaine  are  admir- 

tenant  of  engineers.  In  1 886-^7  he  distinguished  able.    A  complete  edition  of  his  poetical  works 

hunself  in  the  expedition  against  Oonstantine  was  published  in  12  vols,  in  Leipsio  in  1840,  but 

in  Algeria,  and  was  promoted,  Oct.  25,  1887,  his  other  works  have  not  yet  been  collected, 

to  command  the  corps  of  engineers  ia  that  He  also  left  many  posthumous  writings,  of 

province.    On  his  return  to  France  he  gained  whidi  Nbtes  eur  ma  eapUcite  d  St,  Fht&riiwwrg 

distinction  by  his  labors  as  military  engineer  was  published  in  Paris  in  1848. 

under  the  orders  of  the  ministry  of  war,  and  NIEMEIN,  a  river  of  Europe,  rising  in  the  Rus- 

was  appointed  cdond  in  1846.     In  1849  he  sian  government  of  Minsk,  and  flowing  W.  to 

accompanied  Gen.  Yiullant  in  the  expedition  to  the  town  of  Grodno,  partly  separating  tiie  gov- 

Bome.    He  became  general  of  division  in  1 858,  emments  of  Wilna  and  Grodno,  then  N.  between 

ix>mmanded  in  1854  the  siege  operations  against  those  of  Wilna  and  Augnstowo  to  Kovno,  and 

Bomarsund,  and  in  1855  was  appointed  adjutant  finally  W.  between  Augustowo  and  Kovno,  and 

of  Napoleon  UI.,  and  was  employed  in  the  siege  thence  through  Prussia  to  the  Gurisches  Haf^ 

of  Sebastopol.    In  1857  he  became  a  member  an  arm  of  the  Baltic.    After  entering  Prussia 

of  the  French  senate.    In  1859  he  took  a  prom-  it  takes  the  name  of  Memel.    About  8  m.  be- 

inent  part  in  the  Italian  campaign,  and  de-  low  Tilsit  it  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of 

oided  by  the  skilful  operations  of  the  artillery  which  is  called  the  Rust,  and  the  other  the 

under  his  command  the  victory  of  Solferino  Gilge.    The  delta  which  they  form,  called  the 

(June  24),  after  which  he  was  made  a  marshal  iskmd  of  Kaukehnen,  is  remarkable  for  its  fer- 

of  France.  tality.    The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Kiemen 

NIEMOEWIOZ,  Julian  UssDr,  a  Poli&  au-  are  the  Wilia,  Joura,  and  Zelva.     The  prin- 

thor  and  statesman,  bom  in  Skoki,  Lithuania,  cipal  towns  on  its  banks  are  Grodno,  Kovno, 

in  1*757,  died  in  Paris,  May  21,  1841.    He  was  Tilsit,  and  Gilge.    The  entire  length  of  this 

educated  in  the  military  academy  of  Warsaw,  river  ia  about  450  m.,  not  more  than  50  of 
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which  are  m  Prassia.    It  is  thenudn  outlet  for  the  original  estimate.    His  method  was  exam^ 

the  products  of  the  coimtries  through  which  it  ined  and  accepted,  and  a  reward  of  600  francs 

flows.    As  the  snows  of  the  regions  which  it  was  hestowed  upon  him  for  saving  the  gov> 

drains  dissolve  rapidly  on  the  approach  of  sum-  ernment  an  expenditure  of  100,000   francs, 

mer,  the  Niemen  frequently  rises  20  or  80  feet  with  permission  to  exchange  into  the  munici- 

ahove  its  ordinary  level,  causing  great  devastsr  pal  guard  of  Paris,  in  order  that  he  might  more 

tion.    It  is  connected  by  the  Oginski  canal  advantageously  pursue  his  chemical  studies, 

with  the  Dnieper  and  the  Black  sea.  It  was  not  however  until  April,  1845,  8  years 

NIEMEYEB,  Atjoxtst  Hebmakn,  a  German  afterward,  that  the  promised  appointment  was 

theologian  and  author,  bom  in  Halle,  Bept.  11,  bestowed.    In  the  interval  he  devoted  himself 

1754,  died  there,  July  7, 1828.    He  studied  the-  to  experiments  in  photography,  with  a  view  of 

ology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  where  in  1780  perfecting  the  process  partially  discovered  by 

he  was  appointed  professor,  and  in  1784  he  be-  his  uncle ;  and  in  1847  the  results  of  his  labors 

came  inspector  of  the  royal  Pdda^ogium,   In  were  communicated  to  the  academy  of  sciences 

1808  he  became  perpetual  rector  of  the  uni-  in  two  papers,  the  first  of  which  related  chiefly 

versity.    Napoleon  abolished  the  institution  in  to  the  reproduction  of  designs  by  the  use  of 

1818,  but  on  its  restoration  he  was  reappointed,  vapors  of  iodine,  and  the  second,  entitiied  Pre- 

The  50th  anniversary  of  his  reception  of  the  mier  memoirs  de  la  photographic  tur  verre,  an- 

degree  of  M.A.  was  celebrated  at  Halle,  April  nounced  his  method  of  obtaining  images  on 

18,  1827,  on  which  occasion  the  king  granted  glass  plates  coated  with  a  film  of  starch,  gelsr 

his  petition  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  uni-  tine,  or  albumen.    A  second  memoir,  presented 

versity  bmlding.    Ue  was  a  popular  writer  on  in  the  succeeding  year,  exhibited  some  impor- 

practical  religion  and  education.  tant  improvements  in  the  process,  which  was 

NIEPOE,  Joseph  NiofiPHOBB,  a  French  chem-  soon  after  almost  universally  adopted  by  pho- 
ist,  one  of  the  inventors  of  photography,  bom  tographers.  He  pursued  at  the  same  time  a 
in  Oh41ons-sur-8a6ne  in  1769,  £ed  in  1888.  contemporary  course  of  experiments  in  pro- 
After  serving  in  the  army  for  one  year,  he  was  duoing  photographic  pictures  in  colors,  and  in 
obliged  by  severe  illness  to  resign,  and  was  1851-'2  presented  to  the  academy  several  me- 
appointed  civil  administrator  of  the  district  of  moirs  on  the  subject.  He  succeeaed  in  obtain- 
!mce,  which  post  he  held  from  1794  to  1801.  ing  upon  silvered  plates,  washed  with  chloride 
Retiring  then  to  private  life,  he  devoted  him-  of  copper,  accurate  representations  of  a  variety 
self  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  of  colored  objects,  but  was  unable  to  fix  the 
and  as  early  as  1818  made  a  series  of  inves-  tints,  which  gradually  faded,  and  finally  dis- 
tigations,  which  he  styled  ^^  heliographic  re-  appeared  altogether.  In  1858  he  presented  to 
searches,"  to  find  the  means  of  fixing  images  the  academy  an  account  of  his  process  of  pro- 
upon  metallic  plates  by  the  agency  of  light.  In  ducing  photographically  engraved  steel  plates, 
1824  he  had  partially  succeeded  in  producing  called  by  him  heliography,  and  which  was  in 
pictures,  first  on  tin  and  polished  glass,  then  fact  a  development  of  an  imperfectly  de- 
on  copper,  and  finally  on  silver,  the  surface  scribed  method  practised  by  his  uncle.  He 
having  in  each  case  been  covered  with  a  thin  obtained  the  impression  of  the  image  upon 
film  of  bitumen ;  but  the  process  was  very  slow,  a  polished  steel  plate  covered  with  a  tiiin  fihn 
In  the  mean  time  Daguerre  had  been  engaged  of  varnish,  of  which  benzine  was  the  chief  in- 
upon  the  same  problem,  and  in  1829  the  two  gredient;  after  which  the  picture  was  bit  in 
experimenters  entered  into  a  copartnership  to  with  acid  as  in  the  process  of  etching.  Many 
improve  the  discovery,  which,  according  to  the  excellent  impressions  have  been  entirely  pro- 
terms  of  agreement,  had  been  made  by  Niepce ;  duced  by  this  process,  although  in  general  it  is 
but  the  latter  died  before  it  was  peifected.  found  expedient  to  retouch  them  with  the  burin. 
— See  HUtoire  de  la  d^eouverte  improprement  His  promotion  kept  pace  with  his  scientific  dis- 
nommee  daguerrhtype^  by  Isidore  Niepce  fils.  coveries,  and,  having  reached  the  rank  of  chef 

NIEPOE  DE  ST.  VIOTOR,  Olaxjdb  Mabie  di'esead/ron,  he  was  in  1854  appointed  by  the 

FsAirgois,  a  French   chemist  and   inventor,  emperor  Napoleon  conmiandant  of  the  Louvre, 

nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  St.  Oyr,  a  position  enabling  him  to  pursue  his  labors  in 

near  OhMons-sur-Sa6ne,  July  26, 1805.  He  was  photography  at  comparative  leisure.    In  1855 

educated  in  the  military  school  of  Saumur,  and  he  published,  under  the  title   of  Reeherehea 

oommissioned  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  1st  regi-  photographiques^  all  the  memoirs  on  photo- 

ment  of  dragoons.    While  quartered  at  Montau-  graphic  subjects  presented  by  him  to  the  acad- 

ban,  he  was  led  by  accident  to  devote  his  atten-  emy,  and  in  the  following  year  produced  a  pa- 

tion  to  chemistry,  with  particular  reference  to  per  on  the  possibility  of  engraving  photograph- 

the  process  of  dyeing.    An  order  having  been  ically  on  glass  as  well  as  metal.    He  has  id  so 

issued  by  the  minister  of  war  that  the  facings,  made  photographic  etchings  on  marble,  and 

cuffs,  and  collars  of  a  number  of  cavalry  regi-  by  filling  the  depressions  with  various  colored 

ments  should  be  changed  from  crimson  and  acids  has  obtained  effects  equalling  those  of 

rose  color  to  orange,  Lieut.  Niepce  submitted  a  choice  mosaics.    He  is  constantly  engaged  in 

method  for  discharging  the  original  color  and  perfecting  the  various  processes  discovered  by 

substituting  the  desired  tint  at  a  cost  of  half  s  him,  but  refuses  to  secure  his  inventions  hy 

franc  the  uniform,  or  about  one  twelfth  of  patent  for  his  own  benefit. 
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NIEirWENTTT,  Bbbnabdvb,  a  Dntoh  math-  Park  was  the  first  European  traveller  who 
ematician  and  philosopher,  born  in  Westgraaf-  reached  its  banks  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
djk,  North  Holland,  Aug.  10,  1664,  died  in  coarse.  In  his  first  jonmej  (1796)  he  traced 
Pormerend,  May  80,  1718.  He  studied  law,  it  for  about  160  m.  between  Bammakoo  and 
medicine,  logic,  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  8illa.  He  found  its  banks  fertile  and  populous, 
and,  settling  in  the  town  of  Purmerend,  became  and  in  the  rainy  season  overfiowed  for  a  con- 
famous  as  an  orator,  physician,  and  magistrate,  siderable  distance  back  from  the  shore.  In  his 
His  mathematical  works  enjoyed  an  ephemeral  second  journey  (1806)  Mungo  Park  embarked 
popularity  in  consequence  of  their  attacks  on  at  Sego,  between  Bammakoo  and  Silla,  and  de- 
the  infinitesimal  calculus.  His  most  important  soended  the  river  more  than  1,000  m.  to  Boussa, 
production  is  his  treatise  on  '^  The  Right  Use  where  he  was  killed.  The  loss  of  many  of  his 
of  contemplating  the  Works  of  the  Creator^'  papers  deprived  the  world  of  the  information 
(Amsterdam,  1715).  From  this  treatise  Paley  which  he  had  gathered,  but  Caill6  has  partly 
is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  the  substance  of  supplied  the  deficiency.  He  descended  tiie 
his  essay  on  "  Natural  Theology.*'  An  English  river  from  Jennee  to  Timbuctoo,  and  found  the 
translation  of  Nieuwentyt's  book,  by  Cham-  country  through  which  it  flowed  in  some  places 
berlayne,  appeared  in  London  in  1718-^19,  un-  well  cultivated  and  populous.  The  boats  which 
der  the  title  of  **  The  Religious  Philosopher.*'  he  saw  trading  on  this  part  of  the  river  were 

NlfeVRE,  a  central  department  of  France,  from  60  to  80  tons  burden,  and  were  worked 

comprising  the   old   province  of  Nivemais,  without  sails  by  a  crew  of  about  20  men  in 

bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Yonne,  £.  each.     8.  of  lat.  16^  'N.  the  Quorra  flows 

by  Cote  d'Or  and  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  S.  by  8a6ne-  through  Lake  Debo,  which  is  of  considerable 

et-Loire  and  Allier,  W.  by  Cher,  and  N.  W.  by  length  and  about  10  m.  wide.    After  passing 

Loiret;  area,  2,682  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  826,-  this  lake  the  country  is  better  cultivated  and 

086.    It  is  intersected  from  8.  £.  to  N.  W.  by  more  thickly  inhabited,  and  a  considerable 

the  mountains  of  Morvan,  which  divide  the  trafl^o  is  carried  on  with  Timbuctoo.    It  is 

basin  of  the  86ine  from  that  of  the  Loire,  and  stated  by  Dr.  Barth,  who  visited  Timbuctoo  in 

cnhninate  in  Mont  Prenelay,  2,912  feet  above  1858,  that  the  river  overflows  the  surrounding 

the  sea.    The  surface  N.  of  this  chain  is  an  country,  and  that  in  consequence  the  climate 

alternation  of  rugged  hills  and  deep  valleys ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  during  the 

but  in  the  8.  lie  extensive  plains  slopmg  gently  season  of  the  inundation,  is  very  unhealthy, 

to  the  Loire.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Above  Timbuctoo  the  river  separates  into  two 

Loire,  Allier,  Yonne,  Ar6n,  and  Ni^vre.    The  branches,  which  unite  a  little  fhrther  down, 

climate  is  mild  but  moist.    The  soil  is  not  in  Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuctoo,  is  situated  on  the 

generid  remarkably  fertile.    The  quantity  of  N.  branch.  Between  Timbuctoo  and  Yaoori  the 

wine  made  annually  averages  about  6,000,000  Quorra  leaves  the  great  plain  of  Soodan ;  and 

gallons.    Ifining,  especially  of  iron  and  coal,  is  above  the  latter  place  it  nows  through  the  nar- 

largely  carried  on.    Woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  row  country  of  Dindina,  enclosed  by  moun- 

hard ware  are  manufactured.  Capital,  Nevers.  tains  and  inJiabited  by  a  tribe  of  Tuaricks,  who 

NIGER,  QcTOBBA,  or  Ewoba,  a  river  of  cen-  are  superior  in  industry  and  civilization  to 
trai  Afnoa,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea  their  neighbors.  The  river  Rima,  8ackatoo,  or 
by  several  mouths,  between  the  bights  of  Zirmi  joins  the  Quorra  from  the  £.,  8.  of  the 
Benin  and  Biafra.  The  Niger  is  formed  by  Dindina  country;  the  town  of  8ackatoo is  situ- 
two  principal  rivers,  the  Benoowe  or  Chadda  ated  on  it.  There  are  several  important  places 
(see  Benoowe)  and  the  Joliba,  the  latter  of  in  this  neighborhood,  to  which  considerable 
which  ia  the  more  western,  and  is  believed  to  quantities  of  American  and  British  manufac- 
be  the  main  stream.  It  rises  in  lat.  9°  25'  N.,  tures  find  their  way.  Dr.  Barth  states  that 
long.  9^  45'  W.,  in  the  mountains  upon  the  the  former  are  sent  up  the  Quorra  in  American 
borders  of  Liberia,  about  200  m.  from  the  sea,  steamers,  and  the  latter  come  across  the  desert 
and  for  )  of  its  entire  length  pursues  a  general  in  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  the  Mediterranean 
N.  E.  though  very  circuitous  course  toward  coast.  American  conmierce  is  said  to  be  ez- 
the  Sahara.  Near  Cabra,  the  port  of  Timbuc-  tending  widely  in  these*  regions.  The  brothers 
too,  it  turns  E.  and  afterward  8.  E.,  and  near  Lander  navigated  the  Niger  from  Yaoori  to 
the  Kong  mountains,  in  lat.  7^  47'  N.,  long.  7°  its  mouth.  Between  Yaoori  and  lat.  7^  it  is 
27'  K,  is  joined  by  the  Benoowe,  from  which  only  navigable  during  and  after  the  rainy  sea- 
point  it  fiows  8.  8.  W.  and  finally  8.  W.  till  it  son.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Niger  runs 
fills  into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  about  through  a  low  valley  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
2,500  m.  For  the  first  70  m.  it  is  called  the  try,  and  the  banks  are  annually  inundated, 
Timbri ;  it  afterward  receives  the  name  of  very  fertile,  and  well  peopled.  Between  lat. 
Baba  or  Joliba,  and  below  Timbuctoo  is  known  T*  and  8°  the  mountains  in  many  places  ap- 
as  the  Quorra.  For  rather  more  than  200  m.  proach  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  valley 
between  Curuassa  and  BammiJcoo  the  course  is  nowhere  very  wide  nor  thickly  inhabited. 
of  the  river  is  unknown ;  but  between  the  lat-  Near  lat.  6^  the  Niger  leaves  the  mountain 
ter  place,  lat  IS**  N.,  long.  5''  20'  W.,  and  Tim-  region  and  enters  an  alluvial  plain,  where  it 
buctoo,  lat.  18^  N.,  long.  8^  40'  W.,  it  has  been  divides  into  numerous  branches.  This  delta 
laid  down  by  Mungo  Park  and  CaU16.    Mungo  is  mosUy  swampy,  and  covered  with  jungle, 
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with  high  forests  in  some  places.    The  more  about  April  1,  in  the  middle  states  abont  May 
elevated  parts,  however,  are  cultivated,  and  1,  in  Maine  abont  June,  going  even  into  New 
villages  appear  at  intervals.     The  principal  Brunswick  and  Kova  Scotia,  and  returning  to 
arm  of  the  delta  is  called  the  Nun. — ^It  is  now  the  south  in  autumn.  The  flight  is  rapid,  light, 
generally  admitted  that  the  upper  part  of  the  graceful,  and  capable  of  long  continuance;  it  is 
Quorra,  or  modem  Niger,  is  the  same  as  the  fond  of  skimming  like  a  swallow  over  marshes 
Niger  of  Ptolemy  and  Strabo.    Pliny  thought  in  search  of  food ;  in  its  a^ial  evolutions  it 
it  was  an  affluent  of  the  Nile,  and  the  same  makes  frequent  and  sudden  turnings,  ascending 
opinion  long  continued  to  be  held.    Ptolemy  almost  perpendicularly  and  descending  with 
describes  its  upper  course  with  some  accu-  great  impetuosity,  like  a  hawk,  uttering  usual- 
racy,  but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  interior  river,  ly  a  squeaking  cry.    From  the  small  size  and 
which  lost  itself  somewhere  in  tibe  African  backward  position  of  the  legs,  it  can  hardly 
sands  without  ever  approaching  the  sea.    Abul-  walk,  or  stand  erect.    It  breeds  from  SoutL 
feda,  Edrisi,  and  Leo  Africanus  believed  that  it  Carolina  to  Maine ;  in  the  middle  states  it  de- 
rose  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and  flowed  posits  2  freckled  eggs  about  May  20,  on  the 
westward.    When  the  Portuguese  explored  the  bare  ground,  without  any  nest ;  both  sexes  as- 
W.  coast  of  Africa  they  dis^vered  the  rivers  sist  in  incubation,  and  the  female  adopts  van- 
Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Grande,  each  of  which  ous  devices  to  distract  attention  from  her  eggs 
in  succession  they  supposed  to  be  the  Niger,  or  young.    The  food  consists  of  insects,  espe- 
and  explored  to  its  source  in  the  hope  of  reach-  cially  beetles,    moths,    caterpillars,   crickets, 
ing  Timbuctoo.    Even  after  the  real  direction  and  grasshoppers ;  the  night  hawk  drinks  while 
of  the  Niger  began  to  be  suspected,  it  was  sup-  flying  low  over  the  water,  in  the  manner  of 
posed  for  some  time  to  be  identical  with  the  Con-  swallows.     Their  flesh  is  esteemed  as  food 
go  river,  and  Mungo  Park  explored  it  witii  this  when  they  return  from  tiie  north  in  autunm, 
idea.  It  was  not  until  the  discoveries  of  Richard  as  it  is  then  fat  and  juicy. — Other  species  are 
,  Lander,  who  in  1880  navigated  the  river  frx>m  the  western  night  hawk  (C.  Menryi,  Oassin), 
Taoori  to  the  Atlantic,  that  the  question  was  much  resembling  the  last,  if  not  a  mere  varie- 
eet  at  rest.    The  explorations  of  Dr.  Barth  are  ty,  from  the  Bocky  mountains  of  New  Mexico ; 
among  the  most  valuable  that  have  lately  been  and  the  Texas  night  hawk  {C,  TexensiSy  Lawr.), 
made.    (See  Babth,  Bbnoows,  Olappebtok,  which  is  smaller,  and  has  rounded  rufous  spots 
Landeb,  Park  (Munoo),  &c.)  on  both  webs  of  the  quills. 
NIGHT-BLOOMING  OEREUS.  See  Okbetts.  NIGHT  HERON,  the  common  name  of  the 
NIGHT  HAWK,  a  North  American  goat-  division  nyetieoracem  of  the  family  ardeida  or 
sucker  of  the  sub-family  caprimulgiruB  and  ge-  herons.    The  common  night  heron  of  America 
nus  chordeiles  (Swains.).    In  the  (7.  Virgini-  is  the  nycticoraa  TimoiuB  (Bodd.),  or  nyctiardea 
amu9  (Swains.)  the  length  is  9i  inches,  and  the  Qa/rdeni  (Baird) ;  the  bill  is  8^  indies  long 
extent  of  wings  about  28i ;  the  bill  is  very  above,  very  stout,  curved  from  the  base,  with 
small  and  curved,  with  a  wide  gape  furnished  emargiuated  tip  and  compressed  grooved  sides; 
with  a  few  very  short  hairs,  and  the  tip  hook-  wings  long,  the  2d  and  8d  quills  longest;  tul 
ed ;  the  wings  very  long  and  pointed,  the  2d  short  and  even,  with  12  feathers ;  tarsi  strong, 
quill  the  longest ;  the  tail  long,  broad,  and  as  long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  small 
forked ;  tarsi  short  and  partly  feathered,  and  scales ;  toes  long  and  slender,  united  at  the 
toes  feeble ;  the  head  large  and  flat,  the  eyes  base  by  a  membrane,  the  outer  the  longest,  and 
and  ears  large,  neck  short,  and  body  slender ;  the  hind  one  even  with  the  oUiers;  claws  mod- 
the  plumage  is  soft  and  blended.    The  male  is  erate,  slightly  curved,  and  acute;  the  neck 
greenish  black  above,  slightly  mottled  on  the  short,  with  a  long  occipital  plume  of  8  feath- 
head  and  back ;  wing  coverts  varied  with  gray-  ers,  rolled  together ;  body  slender  and  com- 
ish,  and  the  scapulars  with  yellowish  rufous ;  pressed ;  lower  fifth  of  tibia  bare.    The  bill  is 
a  white  Y-shaped  mark  on  the  throat,  and  ter-  black,  the  iris  red,  and  the  feet  yellow ;  the 
minal  patch  on  the  tail ;  a  collar  of  pale  rufous  head  above  and  the  middle  of  back  steel  green; 
blotches,  and  grayish  mottled  on  tibe  breast;  wings  and  tail  ashy  blue;    forehead,  under 
under  parts  transversely  banded  with  rufous  parts,  and  occipital  feathers  white,  passing  into 
white  and  brown ;  quills  brown ;  5  outer  pri-  pale  lilac  on  the  sides  and  neck;  the  length  is 
maries  with  ft  white  blotch  midway  between  25^  inches,  the  extent  of  wings  about  48,  and 
the  tip  and  carpal  joint ;  the  female  has  not  the  the  weight  nearly  2  lbs. ;  the  adult  female  re- 
white  patch  on  the  tail,  and  that  on  the  throat  sembles  the  male,  but  the  young  are  grajrisJi 
is  mixed  with  reddish.    The  common  name  of  brown  above.    It  is  distributed  generally  over 
this  bird  is  ill-chosen,  as  it  is  not  a  hawk,  nor  the  United  States,  residing  permanently  in  the 
does  it  fly  by  night ;  in  cloudy  weather  it  flies  southern  portion ;  in  the  eastern  states  it  is 
all  day,  and  its  favorite  time  is  from  an  hour  called  the  '*  qua''  bird  from  the  noise  which  it 
before  sunset  to  dark ;  it  passes  the  night  on  makes.    Going  north  in  the  spring,  some  get 
the  ground  or  on  a  tree,  while  its  allies  the  as  far  as  Maine;  at  EQngham,  Mass.,  and  in  Sie 
chuck-wiirs- widow  and  the  whippoorwill  are  woods  near  Fresh  pond,  Cambridge,  there  used 
then  most  active  and  noisy.    It  is  very  gener-  to  be  famous  heronries,  to  which  the  birds  re- 
ally distributed  over  North  America,  appearing  turned  year  after  year,  until  the  persecutions 
in  Louisiana  on  the  way  to  the  north  and  east  of  those  in  search  of  their  young  drove  them 
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away  entirely  or  into  more  inaooefldble  places,  about  the  first  week  in  April,  and  in  England 
The  nests  are  made  of  coarse  sticks  on  bnshes  a  week  or  10  days  later ;  the  males  arrive  a 
or  trees,  often  overhanging  the  water,  and  are  few  days  before  the  females,  travelling  singly 
revisited  and  repaired  annually;  they  oongre-  and  at  night;  they  get  mated  in  about  a  week, 
gate  in  large  nombers  in  the  breeding  sea-  and  commence  their  nests  on  the  ground  in 
son,  during  which  they  lose  their  natural  shy-  thickets ;  these  are  rudely  made  of  leaves  and 
ness;  the  eggs  are  usnaUy  4, 2  by  li  inches,  of  grasses,  and  the  4  or  5  eggs,  i  by  ^  of  an  inch, 
a  plain  light  sea  green  color  and  thin-shelled,  are  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  sometimes  tinged 
By  day  they  are  harassed  by  crows,  hawks,  and  with  grayish  blue,  especially  at  the  small  end; 
vultures,  and  by  raccoons  and  other  animals  at  both  sexes  incubate.  It  is  a  migratory  bird, 
night.  The  young  birds  are  as  tender  and  Jul-  passing  the  winter  in  northern  ^rica,  but  in 
cy  as  pigeons,  without  the  fishy  taste  of  the  the  summer  found  over  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
adults,  and  are  in  great  request  for  the  table,  rope,  even  to  Sweden  and  temperate  Russia; 
They  return  to  the  south  in  autumn.  The  it  is  said  not  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain  north 
night  heron  generally  remains  on  the  low  of  the  Tweed.  They  begin  to  sing  when  mated, 
swampy  lands  near  the  coast,  where  it  feeds  and  continue  in  full  song  till  the  young  are 
upon  fish,  reptiles,  crustaceans,  water  insects,  hatched ;  the  notes  are  most  rich  at  the  l^gin- 
leeches,  and  even  mice  and  such  other  small  ning  of  summer,  and  toward  the  end  it  be- 
animals  as  fall  in  its  way.  The  flight  is  slow,  comes  a  single  low  croaking  note.  They  are 
steady,  and  long  continued,  with  the  head  drawn  very  shy,  remaining  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
in  and  the  legs  extended ;  on  the  ground  it  is  sible  among  the  foliage ;  they  frequent  woods, 
Tery  restless,  and  without  the  grace  of  the  true  hedges,  and  thickets,  feeding  on  insects  and 
herons. — ^The  European  night  heron  (N",  gH-  larvie,  soft  berries,  and  frmts;  the  flight  is 
S0tM,  Striekl.)  is  similar,  but  smaller,  and  the  short,  even,  and  swift,  but  not  so  rapid  as  that 
young  have  not  the  white  spot  at  the  apex  of  of  the  true  warblers  and  flycatchers  which 
the  quills  seen  in  the  American  bird.  Several  seize  insects  on  the  wing.  Though  the  song 
other  species  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  heard  at  intervds  during  the  day,  it  excites 
The  yellow-crowned  night  heron  {N".  tiolaeeuij  the  greatest  admiration  on  quiet  evenings  an 
Bonap.),  found  in  the  southern  Atlantic  and  hour  or  two  after  sunset ;  when  the  moon  is 
gulf  states  and  in  South  America,  is  a  little  nearly  full  and  the  weather  Ib  serene  and  still, 
smaller,  with  the  neck  and  body  grayish  plum-  it  may  be  heard  till  midnight,  and  is  then  ex- 
beons,  the  head  bluish  black,  the  hood  and  a  ceedingly  pleasing.  Virgil  and  other  classical 
broad  patch  on  the  side  of  the  head  yellowish  poets,  from  the  melancholy  character  of  part 
white,  and  the  scapulars  dusky  with  grayish  of  its  song,  call  it  miierabile  carmen;  though 
plumbeous  edgings  and  considerably  elongated,  it  would  seem  an  insult  to  modem  poets  to  hint 
NIGETTINGALE  (lu9ciniaphildmelay  Bonap. ;  that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  has  been  over- 
the  phihmela  of  the  ancients  and  rouignol  of  estimated  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  na- 
the  French),  one  of  the  finest  of  European  sing-  tive  and  foreign  birds,  some  have  gone  to  the 
ing  birds,  whose  melody  has  been  celebrated  in  extreme  of  regarding  it  as  inferior  to  that  of 
prose  and  verse  fi*om  time  immemorial.  The  many  thrushes ;  its  natural  song  is  certainly 
genus  belongs  to  the  sub-family  of  warblers,  very  sweet,  but  not  more  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
from  which  it  differs  principally  in  its  more  Audubon,  than  that  of  the  black-capped  war- 
slender  shape,  and  longer  bill,  tarsi,  and  tail ;  bier,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  that  of 
it  comes  near  many  of  the  smaller  thrushes  the  wood  lark ;  the  song  of  the  sky  lark  is  far 
both  in  form  and  color,  and  in  the  character  more  spirited,  more  prolonged,  and  of  much 
of  the  song.  In  this  genus  the  bill  is  short  greater  compass,  though  less  sweet ;  the  notes 
and  straight,  with  the  culmen  slightly  curved,  of  the  American  mocking  bird  are  very  much 
sides  compressed,  and  tip  emarginated;  the  sweeter,  more  varied,  of  greater  compass, 
gape  without  bristles ;  the  wings  moderate,  power,  and  duration ;  and  many  birds,  which 
with  the  1st  quill  i  the  length  of  the  2d,  and  naturally  have  no  song,  like  the  bullfinch,  can 
the  3d  the  longest;  the  tail  moderate,  rounded  be  taught  to  sing  in  perfect  time  and  tune, 
at  the  sides ;  tarsi  long  and  strong,  covered  in  which  the  nightingale  cannot.  But,  take  it  as 
front  with  an  entire  scale ;  toes  very  long  and  a  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  superior 
slender,  the  outer  longer  than  the  inner  and  at  least  to  that  of  all  British  songsters ;  Izaak 
united  at  the  base ;  hind  toe  long,  with  a  curved  Walton  exclaims  in  regard  to  it :  ^'  Lord,  what 
claw.  The  length  is  6}  inches,  the  extent  of  music  hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in 
wings  10^,  and  the  bill  about  i  inch.  Though  heaven,  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such 
BO  fine  a  songster,  the  nightingale  is  very  plainly  music  on  earth  ?"  The  compass  of  its  song  is 
colored ;  the  upper  parts  are  rich  brown,  with  dhly  11  or  12  notes.  (See  Macgillivray's  "Brit- 
areddi^  tinge  on  the  back  and  tail;  below  ish  Birds,"  vol.  ii.  p.  881,  London,  1889.)  The 
grayish  brown,  with  the  throat  and  abdomen  .males  only  sing,  and,  like  other  migratory 
whitish ;  the  female  is  like  the  male  in  color,  birds,  never  during  the  winter  in  cages,  and 
and  is  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  there  is  con-  not  till  after  the  spring  moult.  They  are 
Biderable  variation  in  the  reddish  and  grayish  short-lived  in  captivity  from  being  kept  too 
tints,  and  in  the  occurrence  of  white  feathers,  warm  and  from  improper  food ;  this  should  be 
They  begin  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  France  chiefly  insects,  or  small  bits  of  meat  and  fruits. 
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NIGHTINGALE,  Flobenob,  aa  English  phi-  ed  to  go  out  as  the  superintendent  of  a  staff 
lanthropist,  born  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  1828.  of  nurses ;  42  went  with  her,  and  50  more  fol- 
She  is  the  younger  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  lowed  subsequently.  Many  of  these  were  la- 
William  Edward  Shore,  of  Embley,  Hants,  and  dies  of  high  social  position,  moved  to  devote 
Lea  Hurst,  Derbyshire,  and  descendant  of  an  themselves  to  this  work  solely  by  patriotism 
old  and  respectable  Sheffield  family,  who  in-  and  philanthropy.  On  Nov.  6  Miss  Nightin- 
herited  the  estates  of  his  paternal  grand-uncle  gale  and  her  corps  arrived  at  Oonstantinople, 
Peter  Nightingale,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  barrack  hos- 
will  assumed  in  1815  the  name  of  Nightingale  pital  of  Scutari.  Two  days  later  600  wounded 
by  royal  sign  manual.  Her  mother  is  a  daugh-  soldiers  were  sent  to  them  from  the  battle  of 
ter  of  the  late  William  Smith,  who  was  for  Inkermann ;  by  the  80th  of  the  month  there 
many  years  a  member  of  parliament  for  Nor-  were  8,000  sick  and  wounded  at  Scutari,  and 
wich,  and  distinguished  as  an  advocate  of  negro  within  6  weeks  10,000  in  the  different  hospi- 
emancipation.  As  the  child  of  cultivated  no  tals  on  the  Bosporus.  The  disorder  and  want 
less  than  of  wealthy  parents,  the  youth  of  of  suitable  arrangements,  of  beds,  food,  and 
Florence  Nightingale,  as  well  as  that  of  her  medicine,  when  Miss  Nightingale  conmienoed 
elder  sister  Parthenope,  was  passed  under  cir-  her  labors,  would  have  appalled  almost  any 
cumstances  favorable  to  her  intellectual  de-  one  else ;  but,  possessing  rare  executive  ability 
velopment.  Under  the  guidance  of  her  father  as  well  as  thorough  knowledge  of  what  was 
she  attained  proficiency  in  classics  and  mathe-  necessary,  she  made  the  hospital  in  a  short 
matics,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  science  time  a  model  in  the  thoroughness  and  perfeo- 
and  art.  She  also  became  a  good  musician  and  tion  of  its  appointments.  The  other  hospitals 
proficient  in  modem  languages,  a  branch  of  were  made  to  conform  to  the  same  plan  under 
study  which  was  facilitated  by  her  early  visits  her  direction.  All  this  involved  an  inunensity 
to  many  parts  of  Europe.  From  early  child-  of  labor  on  her  part;  often  she  stood  for  20 
hood  the  care  of  the  sick  was  a  favorite  occu-  hours  in  succession  giving  directions,  but  she 
pation  with  her,  and  no  reading  possessed  such  had  always  a  pleasant  smile  or  a  kind  word  for 
attractions  for  her  as  that  which  treated  of  the  sick,  and  was  soon  almost  idolized  by  the 
hospitals  and  other  institutions  for  the  infirm,  army.  She  remained  nearly  two  years  in  the 
helpless,  and  diseased.  In  her  girlhood  she  East,  suffering  herself  one  severe  attack  of 
often  visited  the  schools  and  hospitals  in  the  hospital  fever,  but  returning  to  her  work  as 
neighborhood  of  Lea  Hurst,  her  father^s  resi-  soon  as  she  was  able  to  sit  up.  She  arrived  in 
dence,  and  subsequently  the  hospitals  of  the  England  Sept.  8,  1856.  Her  health,  never  ro- 
larger  towns,  devoting  much  attention  to  the  bust,  was  permanently  impaired,  and  since  her 
best  of  London.  She  was  at  this  time  specially  return  to  England  she  has  been  much  of  the 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  institution  time  an  invalid.  Her  services  have  secured 
for  training  nurses.  The  sisters  of  charity  of  the  sincerest  gratitude  of  the  British  people, 
the  Catholic  church  seemed  to  her  to  need  a  and  a  world-wide  renown.  The  queen  sent 
counterpart  in  the  Protestant  communion.  At  her  a  letter  of  thanks  accompanied  by  a  superb 
length  die  learned  that  such  an  institution  ex-  jewel ;  a  subscription  of  £50,000  was  raised  to 
isted  at  Kaiserswerth  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  found  an  institution  for  the  .training  of  nurses 
*' school  of  deaconesses"  founded  by  Amelia  under  her  direction;  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Sieveking  and  the  venerable  Pastor  Fliedner.  army,  by  a  penny  contribution,  raised  a  sum 
To  this  school  Miss  Nightingale  went  in  1849,  sufficient  to  erect  a  statue  to  her  honor,  whidi 
to  qualify  herself  still  further  for  the  work  of  she  refused  to  allow.  Miss  Nightingale  pub- 
ministering  to  the  sick.  She  entered  as  a  vol-  lished  in  1850  a  pamphlet  for  the  benefit  of 
untary  nurse,  placing  herself  under  the  care  of  the  sanatorium  in  upper  Harley  street,  entitled 
Fliedner,  and  going  through  the  regular  course  **  The  Institution  at  Kaiserswerth  on^e  Rhine 
of  training.  After  spending  a  little  more  than  for  the  Practical  Training  of  Deaconesses,  under 
6  months  here,  she  returned  to  England,  and  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Pastor  Fliedner  ;'^ 
for  some  months  was  in  feeble  health.  In  and  in  1859  *^  Notes  on  Nursing,"  enlarged  in 
1851,  learning  that  the  sanatorium  for  invalid  a  2d  edition  (1860). 

and  infirm  governesses  in  Upper  Harley  street,  NIGHTMARE,  or  Incubus,  an  affection  com- 

London,  was  in  need  of  competent  manage-  ing  on  during  sleep,  in  which  there  is  a  sense 

ment,  she  took  charge  of  it,  and  in  15  mon&s  of  gredt  pressure  upon  the  chest  accompanied 

brought  it  into  a  far  higher  state  of  efficiency  by  inability  to  move. .  It  is  well  known  ^at 

than  it  bad  ever  previously  possessed.    This  uneasy  or  painful  sensations  occurring  during 

accomplished,  she  returned  home  again.    In  sleep,  when  insufficient  to  wake  the  patient 

1854  the  need  of  good  nurses  and  efficient  hos-  directly,  are  apt  to  produce  disagreeable  or 

pital  service  in  the  Crimea  was  painfully  felt,  frightful  dreams.    Thus  persons  laboring  un- 

and  the  exposure  of  some  of  the  abuses  con-  der  a  variety  of  chronic  affections,  particularly 

nected  with  it  in  the  ^'Times^^  newspaper  roused  heart  disease,  upon  falling  asleep  suffer  from 

the  attention  of  the  whole  British  nation.    A  dreadful  iUusions ;  they  are  attacked  by  wild 

corps  of  voluntary  female  nurses  was  proposed^  beasts  or  armed  men,  they  are  fedling  down 

and  at  the  solicitation  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  precipices,  &c.    The  same  phenomenon  often 

the  secretary  at  war,  Miss  Nightingale  consent-  occurs  during  fever  or  after  mental  excitement 
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attended  with  anxiety.     The  more  common  lon^.  44^  1'  E. ;  pop.  about  80,000.    The  piin- 

form  of  nightmare  nsnallj  comes  on  during  the  cipal  part  of  the  town  is  built  on  a  steep  tri- 

first  sleep,  and  is  caused  hj  a  constrained  posi-  angular  promontory,  about  400  feet  high,  be- 

tion  or  by  a  distended  stomach,  which  act  hy  tween  the  Volga  and  Oka,  and  consists  main- 

Bomewhat  impeding  respiration.    The  feeling  Ij  of  8  handsome  streets  which  radiate  from 

of  oppression  thus  caused  gives  rise  to  the  an  open  space  in  the  centre.    At  the  point  of 

nightmare,  and  ia  dispelled  at  once  when  the  the  promontory  stands  the  Kremlin  or  citadel, 

patient  awakes,  and,  bringing  the  voluntary  defended  by  a  wall  80  feet  high  flanked  with 

muscles  into  play,  draws  a  full  breath.  towers.    The  chief  public  buildings,  including 

NIGHTSHADE  (»olanum  nigrum^  linn.),  an  2  cathedrals,  a  Protestant  church,  and  the 

annual  plant  introduced  from  Europe,  and  oc-  govemor^s  palace,  are   situated  within   the 

earring  about  waste  places  all  over  the  world.  Kremlin.    Tnere  are  more  than  40  churches, 

Its  stem  is  herbaceous,  smooth,  erect,  angular ;  one  of  the  finest  of  which  is  the  church  of  the 

its  leaves  are  sinuate,  toothed,  and  downy:  holy  women.    The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 

flowers  white  in  small  and  umbel-like,  lateral  but  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  generally 

dusters,  drooping,  succeeded  by  numerous  black  of  more  substantial  materials.    Cloth,  leather, 

berries  filled  with  a  purple  pulp,  in  which  the  copper  and  iron  ware,  soap,  candles,  and  beer, 

seeds  are  imbedded.     It  is  slightly  narcotic,  are  the  principal  manufactures ;  and  the  trade, 

alUiOQgh  it  possesses  the  reputation  of  a  poi-  which  is  at  all  seasons  very  extensive,  is  in- 

sonons  plant.    The  common  nightshade  belongs  creased  by  the  annual  fair  in  July  and  August, 

to  the  natural  order  of  iolaiutcea^  which  em-  at  which  as  many  as  200,000  persons  are  prea- 

braoea  many  of  the  most  dangerous  plants  ent.    (See  Faib.)    A  particular  quarter  is  set 

known,  as  well  as  many  usefrd  and  esculent  apart  for  this  great  gathering,  and  at  all  other 

ones. — ^The  deadly  nightshade  (utropa  hello-  times  remains  unoccupied. 

damne^  linn.)  has  ovate  entire  leaves,  dirty  NIKOLAIEY,  or  Nicolaieff,  a  town  of 

violet-brown  flowers^  and  pitted  seeds  enclosed  Bussia,  in  thb  government  of  Oherson,  near  the 

in  a  berry  destitute  of  pulp.    Its  uses  in  ma-  confiuence  of  the  rivers  Bug  and  Ingul,  86  m. 

teria  medica  are  well  known.    The  enchanter's  N.  W.  from  Cherson ;  pop.  about  40,000.    It 

ni^tshade  (circ(M  lutetiana)  belongs  to  another  occupies  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  is  forti- 

oider,  and  is  an  innocuous  plant.  fied.    The  streets  are  of  enonnous  width ;  the 

NIGRITIA.    See  Soodak.  houses  are  generdUy  of  one  story,  and  have 

NIJNI  NOVGOROD,  or  Lowbb  Novgorod,  large  gardens  attached  to  them ;  and  there  is 

a  government  of  central  Russia,  bounded  N.  a  fine  boulevard  planted  with  trees  along  the 

by  Kostroma,  N.  E.  by  Yiatka,  E.  by  Kasan  Bug.     The  principal  public  edifices  are  the 

and  Simbirsk,  S.  by  Penza  and  Tambov,  and  cathedral,  town  hall,  observatory,  admiralty, 

W.  by  Vladimir ;  area,  18,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  naval  barracks,  naval  hospital,   and  hydro- 

1856, 1,216,091,  about  A  of  whom  are  Tartars,  graphical  seminary.    The  dockyards  are  very 

and  the  remainder  chieny  Russians.    The  prov-  extensive,  and  well  provided  with  machinery, 

ince  is  traversed  by  the  Volga,  and  by  its  afDu-  mostly  English.    Ny^olaiev,  since  the  fall  of 

ents  the  Vetluga,  Sura,  and  Oka,  and  has  direct  Sebastopol,  has  become  one  of  the  principal 

communioation  by  water  both  with  Moscow  stations  of  the  Russian  navy.    It  is  of  recent 

and  St  Petersburg.    Steamers  proceed  by  the  origin,  having  been  founded  in  1791,  and  is 

Volga  to  Astrdchan,  and  by  the  Kama  to  Perm,  mtmty  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  govem- 

The  surface  is  generally  level,  with  a  few  low  ment  patronage.    The  Bug  and  Ingul,  which 

hills,  nowhere  more  thian  500  feet  high,  and  unite  below  the  town,  form  an  estuary  for 

composed  chiefly  of  limestone.    The  N.  E.  por-  the  accommodation  of  the  Black  sea  fleet  dur- 

tion,  enclosed  by  the  Volga  and  Vetluga,  has  ing  winter. 

been  until  lately  almost  unknown.    It  is  cov-  NILE  (Gr.  NccXor ;  Lat.  Xiltu ;  Arab.  .EH- 

ered  with  forests  mostly  of  fir  and  birch,  and  XeeT),  the  principal  river  of  Africa,  and  one  of 

has  a  sandy  and  in  some  places  marshy  soil,  the  largest  and  most  famous  rivers  of  the  world. 

The  climate  is  10^  colder  than  that  of  the  sur-  Near  the  city  of  Khartoom,  in  the  Egyptian 

rounding  country.   The  habitations  are  almost  province  o^^odan  or  Sennaar,  in  lat.  15*^  40' 

wholly  confined  to  a  few  scattered  hamlets.  N.,  long.  l(2°ZS'  E.,  two  great  rivers  unite,  the 

The  rest  of  the  government  is  extremely  fertile,  larger  of  which  comes  from  the  S.  W.,  and  is 

and,  having  a  mild  climate,  produces  abundance  called  in  Arabic  Bahr-el-Abiad  or  White  river, 

of  grain,  hemp,  fiax,  and  fruit.    The  forests  and  in  English  is  conmionly  known  as  the 

yield  excellent  timber.    The  mineral  produc-  White  Nile.    The  other  river  fiows  from  the 

tions  are  iron  and  gypsmn.    There  are  few  S.  E.,  and  b  called  in  Arabic  Bahr-el-Azrek, 

large  manufactories,  but  most  of  the  villages  Blue,  or  more  properly  Black  river,  and  in 

and  towns  produce  on  a  small  scale  a  great  English  is  commonly  termed  the  Blue  Nile.    It 

variety  of  articles,  including  spun  and  woven  is  &e  Astapus  of  ancient  geography,  and  was 

goods,  pottery,  cloth,  soap,  candles,  iron,  and  long  regarded  as  the  true  Nile,  and  as  such  its 

steeL— Num  Novoobod,  the  capital  of  the  sources  were  visited  in  the  16th  century  by  the 

above  government,  is  situated  on  the  right  Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary  Paez  and  some 

bank  of  the  Volga,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  of  his  associates.    On  Nov.  14, 1770,  Bruce,  the 

Oka,  855  m.  £.  from  Moscow,  in  lat.  56""  20'  N.,  Scottish  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  after  a  toilsome 
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and  dangerous  journey,  also  succeeded  in  reach-  ooosidersLakeKyanzaasthelmeMniree  of  the 
ing  its  remotest  fountains,  which  flow  from  a  Nile,  and  the  river  Kivira  flowing  from  its  N. 
small  hillock  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  in  the  extremity  as  identical  with  the  Bahr-el»Abiad. 
district  of  Groesh,  in  lat.  10°  69'  25''  N.  and  long.  Oapt  Bnrton,  who  did  not  acoompanj  him  on 
86°  56'  80"  £.,  at  a  height  of  nearly  6,000  feet  his  ezcnrsion  to  Lake  Kyanza,  dissents  from 
above  the  sea.  Here  are  8  small,  deep  springs,  this  opinion,  thongh  his  objections,  as  stated  in 
which  are  re^Eu^ed  by  the  neighboring  people  '^  The  Lake  Begions  of  Central  Africa,"  are 
with  superstitions  veneration.  Their  waters  chiefly  theoretical,  and  are  manifestly  infla- 
form  a  stream  which  flows  N.  W.  for  about  80  enced  by  personal  hostility  to  Ci^t.  8p^e.  He 
m.,  when  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Dembea  on  its  admits  tiiat  **  the  altitude,  the  conformation  of 
W.  side,  and  issues  again  on  its  8.  £.  side.  Its  the  Nyanza  lake,  the  argUlaceons  color,  and  the 
current  is  so  rapid  that  it  scarcely  mingles  its  sweetness  of  its  waters  combine  to  suggest  that 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  It  bow  takes  it  may  be  one  of  the  fisedera  of  the  White  Nile ;" 
the  name  of  the  Abai,  and,  descending  from  the  but  says  on  the  other  hand :  *^  The  periodiod. 
highlands  by  many  cataracts,  flows  souUiward  swellmg  of  the  Nyanza  lake,  which,  flooding  a 
to  about  lat.  10°  N.  along  the  £.  side  of  the  prov-  considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  south,  may  be 
ince  of  Amhara,  and  winds  around  the  moun-  supposed — ^as  it  lies  flush  with  the  basal  sur&oe 
tainous  region  of  Gojam  till  by  a  bend  to  the  N.  of  the  country — to  inundate  extensively  afi  the 
it  returns  to  within  abont  70  m.  of  its  source,  low  lands  that  form  its  periphery,  forbids  be- 
While  forming  this  remarkable  curve,  which  lief  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  the  head 
makes  Gojam  a  peninsula,  the  Abai  receives  stream  of  the  Nile,  or  the  reservoir  of  its  peri- 
numerous  streams  from  the  mountains  of  that  odical  inundation.  In  Karagwah,  upon  the 
peninsula.  Still  lower  down,  la  lat  11°  80',  a  western  shore,  the  matiia  or  monsoon  lasts 
large  river  called  tiie  Hessen,  coming  from  the  from  October  to  May  or  June,  after  which  the 
B.  R,  joins  the  Abai  on  its  rig^t  bank.  Soon  dry  season  sets  in.  The  Egyptian  expedition 
afterward  the  waters  of  the  Abai  mingle  with  found  the  river  fidling  fast  at  the  end  of  Jann- 
those  of  a  large  river  called  the  Dedhesa,  and  ary,  and  they  learned  from  the  people  that  it 
from  their  junction  till  they  reach  the  White  would  again  rise  about  the  end  of  March,  at 
Nile  at  Oartoom  the  united  streams  are  known  which  season  the  sun  is  vertical  over  the  equa- 
as  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  Nile.  The  De-  tor.  And  as  the  northern  connterslope  of 
dhesa  is  considered  by  Dr.  Beke  to  be  the  main  Kenia  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  lee  land 
stream  of  the  Blue  Nile,  of  which  he  regards  like  Ugogo,  it  cannot  have  the  superfluity  of 
the  Abai  as  only  a  branch.  The  Dedhesa  rises  moisture  necessary  to  send  forth  a  first  class 
in  the  mountains  of  Enarea,  and  has  a  course  stream.  The  inundation  is  synchronous  with 
of  several  hundred  miles  W.  of  S.  before  it  joins  the  great  falls  of  the  northern  equatorial  re- 
the  Abai.  An  expedition  led  by  Bussegger,  gions,  which  extend  from  July  to  September, 
a  German  traveller,  in  1887-^8  ascended  its  and  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  tropical  rains, 
left  bank  as  far  as  lat.  10°  16',  or  consider-  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  true  sources 
ably  above  its  junction  with  the  Abai.  The  of  the  '  holy  river'  will  be  found  to  be  a  net- 
Blue  Nile  he  ascertained  to  be  navigable  as  work  of  runnels  and  rivulets  of  scanty  dunen- 
iar  as  Fazogle,  under  the  12th  parallel,  abont  sions,  filled  by  monsoon  torrents,  and  perhaps 
1,500  m.  from  the  Mediterranean.  Its  total  a  little  swollen  by  melted  snow  on  the  northern 
length  from  the  sources  of  the  Abai  is  supposed  water-parting  of  the  eastern  Lunar  mountains.^' 
to  be  about  800  m. — ^The  sources  of  the  Bahr-  Capt.  Burton  also  discredits  the  theory  that 
el-Abiad,  or  White  Nile,  so  called  from  the  Lake  Tanganyika  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
color  given  to  its  waters  by  the  day  with  which  Nile,  and  maintainB  that  the  lake  has  really  no 
it  is  saturated,  are  yet  undiscovered,  and  great  outlet.  As  he  was  unable  to  reach  its  north- 
nncertainty  exists  as  to  the  upper  part  of  the  em  extremity,  his  opinion,  which  is  based 
river  8.  of  lat.  8°  20'  N.,  to  which  point  it  has  chiefly  upon  questionable  native  statements,  is 
been  explored  by  expeditions  sent  up  from  far  from  conclusive.  The  great  extent  of  the 
Siartoom  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  GaptSpeke,  lake  and  the  vast  quantity  of  water  poured 
an  English  officer,  who,  in  company  with  Gapt.  into  it  by  its  afBuents,  together  with  its  fr^sh- 
Burton,  travelled  in  1858  from  the  E.  coast  of  ness,  render  it  highly  improbable  that  it  can  be 
Africa  to  i^e  great  lake  Tanganyika,  the  N.  ex-  without  an  effluent.  A  native  African,  Lief 
tremity  of  which  is  in  lat.  8°  25'  S.,  made  a  ben  Saied,  who  travelled  from  Zanzibar  to  the 
separate  excursion  to  Nyanza,  another  great  lake  lake,  and  furnished  an  account  of  his  expedition 
lying  250  m.  to  the  N.  E.  of  Tanganyika,  and  which  was  communicated  by  the  eminent  Afri- 
extending  N.  from  lat.  2°  80'  S.  to  an  unknown  can  geographer  Mr.  Macqueen  to  the  "Journal 
distance  beyond  the  .equator.  A  small  river  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,'' says:  "It 
flows  into  the  S.  end  of  this  lake,  and  on  its  W.  is  well  known  by  all  the  people  thwe  that  the 
shore  it  receives  several  streams  from  a  moun-  river  which  goes  through  Egypt  takes  its  sonrce 
tain  range  which  Gapt.  Speke  calk  the  moun-  and  origin  from  the  lake.''  Gapt.  Speke  also 
tains  of  ^e  Moon.  On  the  E.  side  it  is  sup-  reports,  in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine"  for  Sept 
posed  to  receive  a  large  river  which  rises  in  the  1869,  a  statement  made  by  Sheik  Hamed,  a 
snowy  mountains  S.  of  the  equator,  of  which  respectable  Arab  merchant,  who  asserted  from 
Mt.  Kenia  is  the  principal  peu:.    Gapt.  Speke  personal  observation  that  a  large  river  flowed 
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ovtoftheK.endofthekke.  Hie  troth  of  tiib  which  is  in  Ist  12^  8^  and  it  ran8400m.dQe 
•nertion  is,  however,  denied  hj  Oapt.  Speke;  K.^and  enters  another  very  large  lake,  which 
and  Oapt  Bnrton,  from  inqoiries  made  hj  him  is  called  by  the  natives  a  sea,  because  it  is 
of  the  people  at  the  farthest  northern  point  220  nL  in  extent,  and  it  lies  nnder  the  eqna- 
Teaohed  by  the  English  travellers,  nnceremoni*  tor."  Dr.  Beke  is  of  opinion  tibat  the  second 
onalj  pronounces  the  statement  a  deliberate  lake  here  mentioned  is  probably  not  Nyanza, 
iUsehood.  BntDr.  Beke,  the  highest  authoritv  but  the  yet  unvisited  lake  mentioned  byH. 
on  these  questiona,  says  in  his  recent  work  Brun-BoUet,  if  that  hike  really  exists.  He 
<m  ^^The  Sonrces  of  the  Nile"  (London,  I860),  says  in  conclusion :  ''  It  is,  however,  of  little 
speaking  of  Lake  Tanganyika:  ^*  Its  elevation  of  a^dl  to  reason  on  insufficient  data.  TMb  alone 
merely  1,800  feet  seems  to  militate  against  its  is  oertain— that  all  the  head  streams  of  the 
eonnection  with  the  Nile,  especiaUy  as  it  is  said  Nile  must  be  thoroughly  explored  before  it 
to  be  encircled  and  shut  in  «t  its  N.  extremity  would  be  in  our  power  to  finally  and  irrevo- 
by  a  range  of  mountainfl.  Still,  it  is  not  abso-  cably  decide  which  among  them  is  entitled  to 
lutely  certain  that  Tanganyika  has  no  outlet  the  designation  of  the  source  of  the  Nile."  A 
through  or  round  those  mountains;  and  beside,  French  expedition  under  MM.  Misad  and  Pe- 
as the  elevation  of  the  NUe  at  Khartoom  is  only  glioux  is  now  (1860)  exploring  the  White  Nile. 
1,800  feet,  while  from  about  lat.  12''  N.  the  main  The  latest  intelligenoe  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
stream  and  its  principal  arms  are  almost  on  a  river  is  frx>m  Mr.  Petherick  of  Khartoom,  who 
dead  level,  we  should  be  wrong  in  asserting  after  ascending  from  that  oity  400  m.  proceeded 
the  physical  impossibility  of  a  connection  be-  by  land  for  26  days  in  a  southerly  direction, 
tween  the  lake  and  the  river."  In  the  2d  oen-  and  reached,  in  long.  27^  E.,  and  nearly  under 
tury  A.  D.  the  geographer  Olandius  Ptolemy  the  equator,  a  granitic  ridge  of  mountains 
stated  the  sources  of  the  Nile  to  be  in  two  lakes  rising  ftx>m  2,000  to  2,600  feet  above  the  plain. 
lying  N.  of  a  snowy  range  whioh  he  calls  the  Beyond  that  point  nothing  is  yet  known. — ^The 
mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  which  he  describes  course  of  the  White  Nile  above  its  junction 
as  extending  for  10*  of  longitude  along  the  par-  with  the  Blue  Nile  at  Khartoom  was  first  ex- 
aUd  of  lat.  12^  80'  8.  From  the  snows  of  these  plored  in  1827  by  M.  Linant,  who  ascended  the 
mountains  were  principally  derived  the  waters  stream  as  far  as  £1-Ais  in  lat.  IS"*  48'  N.  A 
of  the  two  lakes,  which  were  due  N.  of  the  few  years  afterward  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of 
mountains,  the  western  lake  in  lat  6^  and  the  Egypt,  determined  to  have  the  river  explored 
eastern  lake  in  7^  8.,  with  a  distance  between  to  its  sources.  Accordingly,  between  1889  and 
them  of  8"*  of  longitude.  Becent  explora-  1842,  three  expeditions  were  fitted  out  for  that 
tions  show  the  subiStantial  accuracy  of  Ptole-  purpose ;  ^e  first  ascended  to  lat.  6*^  SO'  N., 
my^s  information ;  though,  from  the  inevitable  discovering  on  its  passage  the  mouth  of  the 
imperfection  of  astronomical  science  in  his  day,  Sobat,  Lake  No,  and  the  Bi^r-el-Ghazal ;  the 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  incorrectly  second  reached  lat.  4°  42'  N. ;  and  the  third 
given,  and  the  snowy  range  of  mountains  of  went  not  quite  so  £sr.  M.  d^  Arnaud,  Uie  scien- 
which  he  speaks  extends  ft^am  N.  to  8.  instead  tifio  chief  of  the  second  and  most  suooessAil 
of  from  E.  to  W.  The  recent  E^fptian  explor-  expedition,  states  in  his  published  report  thatat 
ers  ascertained  that  the  White  Nile  above  lat  about  90  m.  beyond  the  furthest  point  reached 
10^  N.  divides  into  several  large  streams,  of  by  him  several  branches  united,  of  which  the 
wiuoh  the  Sobat  and  the  Tubiri  are  the  princi-  principal  one  oame  from  beyond  an  extensive 
The  Sobat  unites  with  the  Tubiri  near  country  called  Bari.   Lacono,  the  king  of  Bari, 
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9^  N.    It  is  a  very  large  river,  and  is  said  told  the  explorers  that  the  course  of  the  river 

to  contribute  to  the  main  stream  nearly  half  its  oould  be  followed  southward  a  distance  of  SO 

waters.    Little  is  known  however  of  its  upper  days'  journey  or  600  or  700  m.  beyond  his  do- 

course,  which  has  never  been  explored,  the  minions.    Of  this  expedition  an  account  was 

^^jrptian  expeditions  having  asoenaed  the  Tu-  also  published  by  Ferdinand  Weme,  a  German 

bin.    The  latter  river,  or  one  of  its  branches,  who  went  with  D'Amand  as  a  volunteer.    His 

in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beke,  probably  fiows  work,  Bitpedition  war  Bntdeektmg  dm  vomaen 

fkom  Li^e  Nyanza,  which  he  regards  as  the  Ifih^  has  been  translated  into  English  under 

eastern  lake  of  Ptolemy.    There  are  reports  of  the  title  of  *^The  White  Nile"  (2  vols.,  Lon- 

a  great  lake  said  to  be  situated  in  the  W.  of  the  don,  1849). — ^In  Nov.  1849,  Dr.  Knoblecher, 

Fandongo  coimtry,  which  lake  M.  Brun-RoUet,  a  Roman  Oatholio  missionary  at  Khartoom, 

a  French  explorer,  lays  down  coqjecturally  on  accompanied  the   annual  trading  expedition 

the  equator,  and  relatively  aa  much  to  the  N.  sent  up  the  Nile  by  the  Egyptian  authori- 

W.  of  Tanganyika  as  Nyanza  is  to  the  N.  £.  ties.     After  14  days*  sailing  the  expedition 

Hub  may  possibly  be  the  western  lake  of  Pto-  passed  the  islands  inhabited  by  the  Shillooks, 

lemy,  and  the  source  of  one  of  the  branohes  of  a  numerous  and  savage  negro  nation,  and 

the  White  Nile.    Lopez,  a  Portuguese  traveller  reached  a  part  of  the  river  where  the  banks 

near  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  cited  by  were  coverod  with  continuous  villages  to  the 

PIgafetta  in  his  StUations  del  reams  di  Congo  estimated  number  of  7,000.    The  river  was 

(1691),  reported  the  -existenoe  of  two  great  here  so  broad  that  in  some  places  the  low 

lakes  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  says :  '^  The  shores  were  hardly  visible.    The  lotas  grows 

Kile   tnily  has  its  origin  in  this  first  lake,  abundantly  in  the  diaUows,  and  the  appearance 
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of  the  thonflandfl  of  mowy  bloasooiB  as  they  granite  peak  600  feet  hi^  on  the  kft  hank 
flash'  open  at  snnriae  is  described  as  a  scene  of  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  4"*  10'.  Dr.  Knobledier  as- 
Tegetable  pomp  and  splendor  which  can  be  cended  this  hill,  whidi  oommanded  a  view 
witnessed  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  Be-  of  almost  the  entire  Ban  country,  and  saw 
jond  lat.  10^  is  the  land  of  the  Dinkas,  where  the  river  winding  out  of  si^t  among  a  range 
the  beantifol  dhelleb  palm  is  first  seen,  which  of  mountains  toward  the  6.  W.  Its  width  at 
has  a  tall,  graceful  trunk,  thick  in  the  middle,  Logwek  waa  about  650  feet  and  its  depth  ttoim 
but  tapering  toward  the  top  and  bottom,  and  a  6  to  8  feet,  the  season  being  a  drj  one.  The 
rich  crown  of  large,  fan>like  leaves.  The  for-  Baris  are  a  fine  race  of  negroes,  many  of  them 
ests  also  comprise  doum  palms  and  immense  7  feet  high,  with  well  knit,  symmetrical,  mu»- 
tamarinds.  On  Nov.  29  the  vessels  reached  cular,  and  active  forms.  They  are  fearless  and 
a  large  town  called  Yav,  where  the  people  independent  in  their  demeanor,  and  cheerful, 
brought  quantities  of  elephants*  tusks  to  ex-  good-natured,  and  affectionate.  In  smelting 
change  for  beads.  Herds  of  wild  elephants  and  and  working  iron  they  show  remarkable  skill, 
giraffes  were  now  frequently  seen,  with  num-  and  their  spears  are  elegantly  formed  and 
bers  of  white  herons  perched  composedly  on  admirably  tempered.  Beyond  Logwek  Dr. 
the  backs  and  heads  of  the  elephants.  On  Dec  Knoblecher  was  unable  to  penetrate;  and  al- 
2  the  expedition  passed  the  mouth  of  the  8o-  though  several  European  explorers  have  since 
bat,  which  is  650  feet  broad  at  its  entrance  into  ascended  the  White  Nile,  nothing  definite  is  at 
the  Nile.  From  lat  O""  26'  to  6''  50'  N.  there  the  present  time  (Dec.  1860)  known  of  the 
is  a  complete  change  in  the  scenery.  The  for-  result  of  their  researches.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
ests  disappear,  and  the  shores  become  marshy  his  **  Journey  to  Central  Africa,"  thus  con- 
and  covered  with  tall  grass.  The  air  is  heavy  dudes  his  account  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  expedi- 
with  noxious  miasmas  and  filled  with  countless  tion :  ^'  The  pictures  which  these  recent  explo- 
swarms  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  The  water  rations  present  to  us  add  to  ^e  stately  and 
of  the  river  is  partially  stagnant  and  green  sublime  associations  with  which  the  Nile  is  in- 
with  vegetable  matter.  In  lat.  9^  16'  is  the  vested;  and  that  miraculous  flood  will  lose 
Bahr-el-Ghazal,  or  Gazelle  lake,  thus  named  nothingof  his  interest  when  the  mystery  which 
from  the  Gazelle  river,  which  flows  into  it  on  veils  his  origin  shidl  be  finaUy  dispelled.  Al- 
the  W.  side.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  about  9  though,  in  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  his 
feet,  but  the  reeds  and  water  plants  with  which  Tast  central  realms,  I  felt  that  I  had  realized  a 
it  is  filled  reach  to  the  surface  and  render  the  portion  of  my  dreiun,  I  could  not  turn  away 
navigation  difficult.  Its  shores  are  inhabit-  n-om  the  vision  of  those  untrodden  solitudes, 
ed  by  Nuehr  negroes.  Beyond  this  lake  the  crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Eiliman^jaro, 
course  of  the  river  is  exceedingly  tortuous  and  the  monarch  of  African  mountains,  without  a 
its  current  sluggish.  Beyond  lat.  8"*  was  the  keen  pang  of  regret.  Since  Columbus  first  look- 
land  of  the  Kyks,  a  race  of  herdsmen  who  have  ed  upon  San  Salvador,  the  earth  has  but  one 
great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Their  prin-  emotion  of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal,  and 
cipal  chief  resides  at  the  village  of  Augwen.  that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first  drink 
South  of  the  Kyks  dwell  the  £lliabs,in  whose  from  the  fountains  of  the  White  Nile,  under 
country  the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  the  snow  fidds  of  Eilimand|)aro." — FromKhar- 
On  Dec.  81  the  expedition  reached  the  country  toom  the  united  waters  of  the  White  Nile  and 
of  the  Zhirs;  and  on  Jan.  2, 1850,  Dr.  Knob-  Blue  Nile  flow  northward  about  60  m.,  and 
lecher  saw  in  the  S.  £.  the  granite  mountain  of  then  make  a  sudden  bend  to  the  £.  between  a 
Nlerkanyi,  which  is  in  the  Bari  country  in  lat.  thick  cluster  of  islands.  At  this  point  there  is 
5^  N.  It  was  the  first  elevation  he  had  seen  a  rapid  extending  half  way  across  the  river, 
since  passing  lat.  10^  d6'«  The  intervening  and  dignified  by  tiie  title  of  the  12th  cataract 
space  is  a  vast  plain  interspersed  with  reedy  of  the  Nile,  it  being  tiie  last  which  is  met  in 
swampsof  stagnant  water.  The  Zhirs  are  very  ascending  from  the  sea  till  the  traveller  readies 
superior  to  the  Nuehrs  and  Kyks  in  stature,  on  the  White  Nile  the  rapids  in  the  Bari  coun- 
ahape,  and  manners,  own  numerous  fiocks  and  try,  and  on  the  Blue  Nile  the  cataracts  by 
herds,  and  cultivate  large  fields  of  grain.  They  which  the  river  descends  fr*om  the  Abyssinian 
go  entirely  naked,  but  are  remarkEibly  chaste  highlanda  Herethe  Nile  is  very  narrow,  being 
and  modest.  On  Jan.  14  the  eiroedition  reach-  compressed  between  high  hills  of  naked  red 
ed  the  rapids  of  the  White  Nile  at  the  islimd  sandstone  rock.  From  the  12th  cataract  it 
of  Tsanker,  in  lat.  4""  49'  N.,  the  furthest  point  fiows  in  a  S.  £.  direction  to  Shendy,  and  is 
reached  by  any  previous  en)edition.  Dr.  studded  with  islands  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
Knoblecher,  however,  succeeded  in  passing  the  growth  of  palms,  mimosas,  acacias,  sycamores, 
rapids  and  in  sailing  16  m.  frirther  through  a  and  otiier  trees.  The  banks  are  high  and  steep 
broad,  lake-like  expanse  of  the  river,  to  the  and  covered  with  budies  and  rank  grass.  Reeft 
Bari  village  of  Tokiman.  The  country  was  ex-  of  black  rock  make  the  navigation  intricate 
ceedingly  rich  and  beautiftil,  abounding  in  trees  and  dangerous.  The  country  is  thickly  popu- 
and  densely  peopled ;  the  current  of  the  river  lated  with  Shygeean  negroes.  Shendy  is  a 
was  rapid,  and  the  atmosphere  pure  and  health-  long  straggling  town  of  mud  huts,  with  about 
frd.  On  Jan.  16  the  expedition  reached  Log-  10,000  inhabitants.  From  Shendy  the  river 
wek,  a  village  which  takes  its  name  from  a  runs  N.£.past  the  ruins  of  MeroSand  through 
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a  ommtrjr  onltiTBted  with  durra  and  ootkm  of  are  in  good  preaeiration ;  they  have,  howerer, 
excellent  qnalitjr.  At  the  distanoe  of  160  m.  no  soQlptnres  or  hierogljphios,  nor  are  there 
below  Eliartoom,  in  lat  17°  46\  the  Atbara,  any  rains  which  indicate  tne  former  existence 
called  also  Bahr-el-Aswad  or  Black  river  from  of  a  city.  Eight  miles  below  Nouri,  on  the 
the  quantity  of  black  earth  bronght  down  by  right  bank,  is  Jebel-el-Birkel,  a  hill  of  crom- 
it  daring  the  rains,  enters  the  Nile  on  the  right  bling  sandstone  400  feet  in  height,  and  a  mile 
bank,  flowing  from  the  S.  £.  It  is  the  ancient  distant  from  the  river.  On  the  W.  side  of  die 
Aataboras,  and  comes  from  Abyssinia,  where  it  hill  are  18  pyramids  fit>m  85  to  60  feet  in  height. 
is  known  as  the  Tacazze.  The  peninsola  be-  Here  are  idso  the  remains  of  several  liurge 
tween  it  and  the  Blae  Kile  was  the  andent  Egyptian  temples,  one  of  them  nearly  600  feet 
kingdom  of  Merod,  which  was  called  an  island  in  length.  These  rains  are  sapposed  to  mark 
by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  were  the  sonthem  limits  of  the  empure  of  the  Pha- 
aocostomed  to  give  this  name  to  the  irregalar  raohs,  and  the  city  to  which  they  belonged  waa 
spaces  incladed  between  conflnent  rivers.  The  probably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Tirh^a,  the 
Atbara  is  the  last  confluent  of  the  Nile,  which  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  also  of  those  sov- 
for  the  rest  of  its  coarse  presents  the  nnparal*  ereigns  of  Ethiopia  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
leled  phenomenon  of  a  river  flowing  1,600  m.  ancient  history  of  Egypt.  A  short  distance 
withoat  a  branch.  It  contribntes  to  the  Nile  below  Jebel-el-Birkel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
the  largest  part  of  the  slimy  mad  which  fer-  river,  is  the  village  of  Merawe,  nearly  opposite 
tilizes  Egypt.  At  aboat  50  or  60  m.  ap  its  to  which  is  the  point  fit>m  which  travellers  ap 
stream  the  Atbara  receives  from  the  £.  the  the  Nile  beg^  their  march  across  the  desert 
Mogreb,  which  rises  in  the  Bishariyeh  moan-  of  Bahioada  to  Bhendy,  and  thns  cut  off  the 
tains  near  the  Red  sea ;  and  100  m.  higher  np  great  apper  bend  of  the  river.  Afterpassing 
stall,  on  the  £.  side,  it  approaches  the  n[hor-ei-  Merawe  the  Nile  continues  to  the  S.  W.  till  vit 
Gkish,  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Red  sea,  reaches  lat.  18°,  when  it  turns  again  to  the  N. 
while  its  waters  during  and  after  the  rainy  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  about  half  a  mile 
season  also  overflow  into  the  Atbara,  though  wide.  The  desert  on  boUi  sides  reaches  to  the 
daring  the  dry  season  this  conmiunication  alto-  banks,  and  there  is  litUo  cultivable  land  except 
gether  ceases.  In  lat  14"*  N.  the  Atbara  di-  on  the  islands.  The  kingdom  of  Dongola,  now 
Tides  into  two  great  streams,  the  larger  of  subject  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  begins  at  this 
which  bears  the  name  of  Tacazze,  and  rises  in  point,  and  reaches  to  the  second  cataract  nearly 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  in  the  provinces  of  800  m.  northward.  This  region  is  tolerably 
Angot  and  Lasta;  and  the  other,  the  Gwangwe  fertile,  the  banks  of  the  river  being  no  longer 
or  Goang,  which  is  the  direct  continuation  of  rocky,  and  the  annual  inundation  diffhsing  it- 
the  Atbva,  has  it^  sources  in  the  highlands  to  self  over  a  large  extent  of  land,  abounding  in 
the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  Lake  Tsana  or  Dembea.  fine  pastures  and  producing  a  breed  of  exceUent 
From  its  confluence  with  the  Atbara  the  Nile  horses.  A  little  above  the  third  cataract,  in 
flows  throuff^  Nabia  for  700  m.  to  Syene  or  lat  19°  12'  N.,  is  the  island  of  Argo,  which  is 
Asswan  on  tne  frontiers  of  Egypt  It  passes  13  m.  long,  and  contains  a  number  of  ruins, 
over  a.  series  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  all  com-  among  them  two  overthrown  colossal  statues 
posed  of  granito  or  kindred  rocks.  For  120  of  gray  granite  in  Ethiopian  costume  with 
m.  from  the  Atbara  it  runs  nearly  N.  through  Egyptian  features.  Below  the  third  cataract, 
the  country  of  tiie  Berbers.  A  strip  of  arable  in  lit.  20°,  the  Nile  makes  a  large  bend  to  the 
land  about  2  m.  in  breadth  borders  the  river;  E. ;  and  travellers  asually  take  a  straight  line 
beyond  it  all  is  desert,  the  inundation  not  ex-  through  the  desert  to  Saleb  on  the  left  bank, 
tending  farther.  At  Aboo  Hammed,  where  the  where  are  found  the  ruins  of  a  temple  remark- 
river  is  divided  by  the  large  rocky  island  of  able  for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture  and  its 
Hogreb,  it  makes  a  g^eat  bend  to  the  S.  W.,  and  imposing  and  picturesque  position  on  the  line 
rons  in  that  direction  about  100  m.,  enclosing  which  separates  the  desert  from  the  fertile 
on  its  left  bank  a  region  called  the  desert  of  land.  A  few  miles  below,  the  large  island  of 
Bahiouda,  which  was  occupied  in  ancient  times  Sab  divides  the  river,  which  soon  after  con- 
by  the  Nubfl9,  from  whom  Nubia  derives  its  tracts  between  granite  rocks  so  closely  that  it 
name.  The  navigation  in  this  part  is  impeded  is  but  a  few  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  rocks 
by  rapids,  and  the  limd  susceptible  of  cmtiva-  hang  over  the  shore  and  fill  the  river  with 
tion  is  so  small  in  extent  that  the  inhabitants  shosis,  causing  so  many  eddies,  rapids,  and 
avail  themselves  of  the  patdies  of  loamy  soil  shallows,  that  navigation  is  practicable  only  at 
which  the  river  deposito  in  the  rodcy  hoUows.  the  time  of  highest  flood,  and  is  even  then 
Travelers  going  down  the  Nile  quit  the  river  dangerous.  About  half  way  between  the  isl- 
at  Aboo  Hunmed  and  cross  the  desert  to  Ko-  and  of  Sais  and  the  second  cataract,  in  lat.  21^ 
roeko,  a  march  of  260  m.,  while  by  tiie  coarse  20',  is  the  village  of  Semneh  on  the  left  bank, 
of  the  river  the  distance  between  the  same  where  are  the  remains  of  a  large  temple  of 
points  is  upward  of  600  m.  The  banks  of  the  great  antiquity ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  is 
iHle  where  it  skirts  the  desert  of  Bahiouda  on  another  of  still  larger  dimensions  and  of  equal 
the  N.  contain  no  antiquities ;  but  at  Nouri  on  antiquity.  These  buildings  mark  the  site  of  a 
the  left  bank,  below  the  4th  cataract,  are  the  populous  city,  whose  name  has  been  lost  from 
renuuns  of  85  pyramids,  of  which  about  half  history.    As  the  river  approaches  the  second 
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cataract  in  lat  23^  the  porphyritio  and  granitio  a  few  soattering  date  palm^  which  are  the  priii- 
rocks  on  its  banks  give  place  to  sandstone,  cipal  dependence  of  the  Knbians.  ....  This 
The  second  cataract,  which  was  called  bj  the  part  of  Nubia  is  inhabited  hj  the  Eenoos  tribe, 
ancients  ^e  great  cataract,  is,  like  aU  the  o&ers,  who  speak  a  language  of  their  own.  Iliey^  and 
formed  hj  prindtive  rocks  rising  through  the  their  language  are  designated  by  the  general 
sandstone,  in  a  succession  of  islands  diyiding  name  of  Barabra,  nearly  equivalent  to  barbft- 
the  stream,  which  foams  and  rushes  between  rians,  by  the  Arabs.  They  are  more  stupid 
them,  with  a  roar  which  may  be  heard  at  the  than  the  Egyptian  fellahs,  but  Uieir  character 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  is  rather  a  for  truth  and  honesty  is  superior."  The  rise 
collection  of  rapids  than  a  fidl.  A  city  once  of  the  Nile  during  the  annual  inundation  is  in 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  three  ancient  some  parts  of  this  region  as  much  as  80  feet, 
temples  are  yet  visible.  From  the  second  cat-  but  the  height  of  the  banks  is  such  that  the  ad- 
aract  to  tiie  frontier  of  Egypt,  a  distance  of  iacent  land  derives  little  benefit  from  the  over- 
220  m.,  there  is  a  multitude  of  temples,  some  now.  At  the  boundary  between  Nubia  and 
on  the  right,  some  on  the  left  bank,  the  most  Egypt  is  the  island  of  Philsd,  where  the  Nile  is 
remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  AbooSambool  8,000  feet  broad.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
or  Ipsambul,  anciently  Ibsdak,  on  the  left  bank,  mile  Ions,  and  is  covered  with  picturesque  nrins 
two  days'  journey  below  the  cataract.  (See  of  temples,  almost  entirely  of  the  times  of  the 
Aboo  Sahbool.)  a  few  miles  lower  down,  at  Ptolemies  and  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Imme- 
Ibrim,  the  ancient  Primis,  are  ruins  of  the  diately  below  Phila  are  the  falls  called  the 
same  kind,  of  the  age  of  Thothmes  I.  and  first  cataract,  the  last  in  descending  the  river, 
Bhamses  III.  Just  beyond  Ibrim  the  channel  which  extend  to  Asswan,  the  ancient  Syene, 
of  the  river  is  compressed  between  a  range  of  and  to  the  island  of  Elephantine.  The  ridge  cMf 
sandstone  hills  rising  almost  perpendicularly,  granite  by  which  they  are  caused  crosses  the 
so  close  to  the  shore  that  Uiere  is  hardly  room  river  and  extends  into  the  desert  on  either  side, 
to  pass  between  their  bases  and  the  water.  A  The  rocks  are  much  more  rugged  than  those 
few  miles  below,  at  Derr,  the  capital  of  Lower  of  the  second  cataract,  and  rise  to  the  height 
Nubia,  the  river  bends  abruptly  to  the  S.  and  of  40  feet.  There  are  three  principal  faUs; 
then  again  to  the  N.  All  this  region  abounds  at  the  steepest,  which  is  about  80  feet  wide, 
in  temples  of  Rhamses  HI.,  Thothmes  III.  and  the  descent  is  about  12  feet  in  100..  The  entire 
lY.,  and  Amenoph  IL  Amada,  two  hours'  descent  in  a  space  of  6  m.  is  80  feet,  and  tlie 
sail  below  Derr,  has  a  temple  whose  sculptures  whole  constitutes  a  series  of  rapids  rather  than 
are  of  a  high  order  of  merit;  and  the  traveller  fidls,  and  may  be  passed  by  boats  when  the 
descending  the  river  passes  in  rapid  succession  water  is  high.  From  the  quarries  on  the  banks 
Wady  Esseboua,  the  valley  of  Lions ;  Dakkeh,  were  derived  the  colossal*  statues,  obelisks, 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Thoth ;  Pselcis,  the  fur-  and  monoliths  which  are  found  throughout 
thest  point  to  the  S.  at  which  any  traces  of  Egypt  Theislandof  Elephantine  just  opposite 
Greek  or  Roman  dominion  have  been  found  on  to  Syene,  is  fertile  and  covered  with  verdure. 
monuments ;  Dandour,  the  site  of  a  temple  of  From  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance  of 
the  age  of  Augustus ;  and  Kalabsche,  the  an-  700  m.,  the  Nile  runs  down  a  gentle  declivity 
cient  Talmis,  situated  in  lat.  28""  80',  directly  of  about  600  feet.  The  valley  through  which 
under  l^e  tropic  of  Cancer,  where  there  is  a  it  flows  till  it  reaches  the  apex  of  the  delta  vi^ 
temple  founded  by  Amenoph  III.,  rebuilt  by  ries  in  breadth,  and  has  an  average  of  7  m.,  the 
one  ofthe  Ptolemies,  and  repaired  by  Augustus,  greatest  width  being  11  m.  A  short  distance 
Caligula,  and  Tr^an.  The  Nile  in  this  part  of  below  Syene  begins  a  district  of  sandstone, 
its  course  is  described  by  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  as  which  extends  nearly  to  lat.  25°.  This  part 
^a  river  of  the  north  under  a  southern  sun.  of  the  valley  is  narrow  and  barrel.  Near  lat. 
The  mountains  rise  on  either  hand  from  the  25*^  is  Edfoo,  the  ancient  Apollinopolis  Magna, 
water's  edge ;  piles  of  dark  sandstone  or  por-  which  stands  on  the  right  bank,  and  has  two 
phyry  rock,  sometimes  1,000  feet  in  height,  famous  temples  built  by  the  Ptolemies,  the 
where  a  blade  of  grass  never  grew,  every  notch  largest  of  which  is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the 
and  jag  on  their  crests,  every  fissure  on  their  edifices  ofthe  kind  in  Egypt.  AtEsneh  or  La- 
sides,  revealed  in  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and  topolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  80  m.  westward,  the 
crystalline  that  nothing  but  one  of  our  cloud-  valley  of  the  river  expands  to  the  width  of 
less  mid-winter  days  can  equal  it.  Their  hue  nearly  5  m.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  mag- 
near  at  hand  is  a  glaring  brown ;  in  the  dis-  nificent  temple  built  by  Uie  Roman  emperors, 
tance  an  intense  violet.  On  the  W.  bank  they  Still  lower  down  the  rocks  of  Jebelain  or  the 
are  lower;  and  the  sand  of  that  vast  desert,  ^two  mountains''  approach  so  near  each  other 
which  stretches  unbroken  to  the  Atlantic,  has  on  opposite  sides,  that  tiie  river  occupies  nearly 
heaped  itself  over  their  shoulders  and  poured  the  whole  valley.  Here  the  sandstone  disap- 
long  drifts  and  rills  even  to  the  water.  In  pears,  and  limestone  hills  succeed,  which  bor- 
oolor  it  is  a  tawny  gold,  almost  approaching  a  der  the  river  till  it  reaches  the  delta.  There  is 
salmon  tint,  and  its  glow  at  sunrise  almost  consequently  from  this  point  a  wider  interval 
equals  that  of  the  snow  fields  of  the  Alps,  of  fertile  land,  especially  on  the  W.  side.  Fifty 
The  arable  load  is  a  mere  hem,  a  few  yards  in  miles  below  Edfoo  stand  the  magnificent  ruins 
breadth  on  either  side  of  the  river.    It  supports  of  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital  of  Upper  Egypt 
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Here  t^e  riTer  is  1^  m.  wide,  and  is  divided  by  ann^  the  Oanopic  or  western,  and  the  Sebea- 

islaiHis.    On  the  right  bank  are  the  modem  nytic  or  middle  arm.    The  Pelosiao  branch  ia 

Tillages  of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  on  the  left  now  dry.    On  the  £.  side  of  it,  not  far  from 

Medinet  Aboo  and  Gonma.    From  Thebes  the  the  apex  of  the  delta,  was  Heliopolis,  the  On 

traveller  descending  the  river  passes  nnmerons  of  Scripture,  of  whose  rains  only  an  obelisk  re* 

mins,  at  Medamot,  at  Koos  or  ApoUinopolia  mains.    Twenty  miles  lower  down  was  Bubas- 

Parva,  and  at  Ooptos  on  the  right  bank;  and  tis;  and  still  lower,  near  the  sea,  though  its 

on  the  left  bank,  88  m.  below  Thebes,  reaches  remains  are  now  several  miles  inland,  was  Pe- 

Dendera,  the  ancient  Tentyra,  where  are  seen  lusinm,  from  which  the  mouth   derived  its 

the  mij^^  remains  of  the  temple  of  Athor,  name.    The  ancient  Sebennytio  branch  had  its 

one  of  the  most  impressive  of  Egyptian  menu-  mouth  where  the  lake  of  Bourlos  now  lies,  but 

ments.    Not  far  below  this  the  river  bends  to  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  represented  by 

the  W.,  and  at  How  or  Diospolis  Parva  on  the  the  more  easterly  of  the  two  present  mouths 

left  bank  begins  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Damietta.    The  Oanopio 

the  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  Jusuf  or  river  of  Jo-  branch  is  represented  by  the  first  part  of  the 

seph,  which  flows  between  the  river  and  the  present  Rosettabranch  as  far  as  lat.  81  ^whenoe 

Lybian  hills  to  the  entrance  of  the  Fayoom.  it  turned  to  the  W.  and  entered  the  sea  near 

Not  far  dUrtttnt  is  Abydos  or  This,  one  of  the  the  bay  of  Aboukir.   The  two  mouths  by  which 

most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  the  birthplace  of  the  river  now  enters  the  M^iterranean  are 

Menes,  the  first  of  the  Pharaohs.    Beyond  this  about  80  m.  apart,  and  are  in  lat.  80^  81'  N. 

are  Chemnis  or  PanopoUs  on  the  £.  bank,  Syoot,  The  W.  or  Rosetta  branch  is  the  usual  channel 

the  ancient  Lycopolis,  on  the  W.  bank,  and  a  of  communication  between  Alexandria  and  Cai* 

Kttle  lower  down  t>n  both  banks  the  grottos  of  ro,  and  is  navigated  by  small  steamers  at  regu- 

Manfialout,  the  sepulchres  of  embalmed  dogs,  lar  intervals ;  it  is  1,800  feet  broad,  and  has  in 

eats,  and  crocodiles.    Still  lower  are  the  ruins  the  dry  season  a  depth  of  about  6  feet    The 

of  Hermopolis  Magna  on  the  W.  side,  and  the  Damietta  branch  is  900  feet  wide,  and  its  depth 

remains  of  Antinod  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  Ro-  when  the  river  is  lowest  is  about  8  feet. — ^In 

man  style.    North  of  Antinoft,  on  the  E.  bank,  the  ordinary  state  of  its  waters  the  Nile  has  not 

are  the  famous  grottos  of  Beni-Haasan,  about  depth  sufficient  for  vessels  of  more  than  60  tons 

30  in  number,  excavated  by  the  kings  of  the  burden,  but  during  the  height  of  the  inunda- 

18th  dynasty,  and  containing  paintings  of  scenes  tion  the  depth  of  water  is  40  feet,  and  large 

in  the  civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  vessels  can  ascend  to  Cairo.    The  river  begins 

Egyptians,  from  which  modem  Egyptologists  to  rise  in  Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and 

have  derived  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  reaches  its  greatest  height  between  Sept.  20  and 

manners  and  customs  of  that  people.    From  this  80,  when  it  is  usually  at  Cairo  24  feet  above 

point  the  course  of  the  river  presents  no  re-  the  low  water  level,  and  at  Thebes  86  feet, 

markable  feature  till  it  reaches  Beni-Sooef  in  lat.  About  the  middle  of  October  it  begins  to 

29^,  where  the  Libyan  chain  of  hills  begins  to  fall,  and  is  at  the  lowest  about  the  middle 

retire  from  the  river,  bends  toward  the  N.  W.,  of  May.    The  rise  sometimes  reaches  80  feet, 

and  again  returning  toward  the  river  encloses  the  and  the  overflow  then  does  great  damage; 

Jrovince  of  Fayoom,  in  which  were  the  lake  of  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  falls  short  of  18 

[csris,  the  labyrinth,  and  the  city  of  Crocodi-  feet,  the  harvests  Ml,  and  Egypt  experiences 

l<^K>lis.   The  next  objects  of  interest  in  descend-  a  famine.    Of  the  66  inundations  between  1785 

ing  tiie  stream  are  the  pyramids  of  Dashoor  and  and  1801,  11  were  very  high,  80  good,  16  fee- 

of  Saocara,  and  finally  the  great  pyramids  of  ble,  and  9  insufi&cient.    The  water  of  the  river 

Gixeh,  the  royal  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mem-  is  charged  with  mud,  which  it  deposits  durmg 

phis.     This  metropolis,  whose  remains  have  the  inundation  over  the  cultivated  land  of  Egypt 

been  lately  discovered  by  M.  Mariette,  stood  on  to  an  average  depth  of  not  more  than  the  20th 

the  W.  bank.    A  few  miles  lower  down,  on  the  part  of  an  inch  each  year.    Notvrithstanding 

£.  bank,  is  Cairo,  the  present  capital.    A  little  its  turbidness,  the  water  is  sweet  and  whole- 

i^ove  Cfauro  the  double  chain  of  hills  between  some,  and  is  freely  drunk  by  the  people,  among 

which  the  Nile  has  so  long  flowed  terminates,  whom  the  saying  is  proverbial  that  he  who 

those  on  the  S.  side  turning  off  toward  the  head  has  drunk  of  the  Nile  will  always  long  to  return 

of  the  Red  sea,  and  those  on  the  opposite  side  and  drink  of  it  again. — On  the  island  of  Rhod- 

retnming  toward  the  N.  W.    From  this  point  dah,  near  Cairo,  is  the  celebrated  nilometer  for 

the  Nile  expands,  and  its  current  slackens,  and  indicating  the  height  of  the  Nile  during  the 

soon  begins  to   flow  sluggishly  in   separate  annual  inundation.    It  consists  of  a  square  well 

branches.     Twelve  miles  below  Cairo  is  the  or  chamber,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  gradn- 

apex  of  the  delta,  the  point  of  separation,  which  ated  pillar,  divided  into  cubits  of  about  22  inches 

in  ancient  times  was  6  or  7  m.  higher  up.  each.    A  nilometer  existed  at  Memphis  in  the 

From  here  to  the  sea  the  delta  spreads  for  90  times  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  during  the  reigns 

m.,  a  broad  and  perfectly  level  alluvial  plain,  of  the  Ptolemies  there  was  one  at  Eilethyia,  and 

without  a  hill,  rock,  or  natural  elevation  of  another  at  Elephantine  in  the  reigns  of  the 

any  kind.    Anciently  the  Nile  traversed  the  early  Roman  emperors.     The  first  nilometer 

delta  by  7  branches,  of  which  only  8  appear  to  built  after  the  Arab  conquest  was  erected  at 

have  been  of  much  size,  the  Pelusiao  or  eastern  Helwan  about  A.  D.  700.    The  present  one  in 
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the  island  of  Rhoddah  is  attributed  to  the  ca*  and  an  elder  brother.  At  that  age  he  applied 
liph  Aznin,  who  reigned  from  813  to  833.  Dnr-  himself  to  stndy,  and  afterward  entered  a  law 
ing  the  inundation  4  criers  proclaim  every  mom-  office.  While  yet  a  student  he  warmly  espous- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Cairo  the  height  to  which  ed  the  policy  of  President  Madison,  in  opposi- 
the  water  has  risen.  When  it  has  reached  18  tion  to  the  general  sentiment  which  then  pre- 
cubits  the  canals  are  opened  and  it  is  allowed  vailed  in  Connecticut.  Not  being  immediately 
to  flow  over  the  land.— Just  below  the  apex  successftil  in  his  profession^  he  visited  in  1815 
of  the  delta  is  the  ha/trage  or  great  dam,  com-  Vermont,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
menced  by  the  French  engineer  Linant  and  some  idea  of  finding  a  new  home,  but  returned 
still  unfinished.  It  is  intended  to  hold  back  to  Connecticut  undecided.  In  1817,  with  the 
the  waters  and  ke^p  them  in  reserve,  so  that  cooperation  of  others,  he  established  tbe  ^^  Hart- 
by  letting  them  out  at  proper  seasons  t^o  in-  fora  Times,''  of  which  he  was  principal  editor 
undations  may  be  produced  in  a  year.  It  will  for  several  years,  and  to  which  he  contributed 
consist  when  completed  of  62  arches  spanning  for  80  years.  He  was  appointed  in  1821  by  the 
each  of  the  two  channels  into  which  the  Nile  general  assembly  one  of  the  associate  judges  for 
is  here  divided  (the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  tiiie  county  court  of  Hartford,  and  in  1826  was 
branches),  beside  a  central  arch  90  feet  in  elected  representative  from  the  town  of  Hart- 
width,  flanked  by  lofty  stone  towers.  The  ford  to  the  general  assembly.  He  was  nominated 
point  of  the  delta  between  the  two  branches  for  senator  in  1827,  but  was  unsuccessful  on  ac- 
is  protected  by  a  curtain  of  solid  masonry,  and  count  of  his  known  partiality  for  Gen.  Jackson, 
the  abutments  which  join  it  are  fortified  by  tow-  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Hartford  in 
ers  60  or  70  feet  high.  The  niers  have  curved  1829,  but  resigned  on  receiving  the  executive 
breakwaters  on  the  upper  side.  The  material  appointment  of  U.  8.  senator,  a  post  made  va- 
is  brick  faced  with  stone.  During  low  water  cant  by  the  death  of  Nathan  Smith,  which  he 
it  is  intended  to  close  the  side  arches,  and  thus  retained  until  1889.  In  1889  and  1840  he  was 
gain  water  enough  to  fill  all  the  irrigating  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  Oon- 
canals.  A  IVench  company  for  the  establish-  necticut,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  became  post- 
ment  of  a  line  of  steam  tow-boats  on  the  Nile  master-general  under  President  Van  Buren. 
was  approved  by  the  viceroy,  Oct  9,  1854. —  He  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  in 
The  Nile  abounds  with  fish,  among  which  are  1842 ;  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  in 
large  eels,  white  trout,  and  a  large  species  of  1849  he  retired  from  official  life.  He  edited 
salmon.  The  overflow  of  the  White  Nile  brings  for  republication  in  1 81 6  a  large  English  work, 
down  vast  quantities  of  fish,  probably  from  ^^  The  Independent  Whig,"  and  compiled  in  con- 
some  great  lake.  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  punction  with  Dr.  John  C.  Pease,  nis  brother- 
abound  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  but  the  m-law,  a  gazetteer  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
hippopotamus  is  seldom  found  below  the  2d  Island,  published  in  1819.  He  was  also  the  au- 
cataract,  and  the  crocodile  has  been  extermi-  thor  of  a  *^  life  of  Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry  ^' 
nated  from  Lower  Egypt.  (Hartford,  1820) ;  *^  History  of  South  America 

NILES,  a  town  of  Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  on  the  and  Mexico,  and  a  View  of  Texas"  (Hartford, 
right  bank  of  the  St.  Joseph  river,  near  the  1839) ;  and  a  number  of  pamphlets  containing 
mouth  of  the  Dowagiac,  and  on  the  Michigan  orations,  addresses,  dsc,  upon  a  great  variety 
central  railroad,  192  m.  W.by  S.from  Detroit;  of  subjects.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  $70,- 
pop.  in  1859  estimated  at  6,000.  It  is  pleas-  000  in  trust  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  as  a  charity 
antly  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricul-  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  was  to  be 
tural  region,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  distributed  among  the  poor, 
state  university.  It  contains  also  a  number  NILES,  Nathanixl,  an  American  clergyman, 
of  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments,  2  inventor,  and  politician,  bom  in  South  King- 
weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  6  churches,  viz. :  ston,  B.  I.,  April  8, 1741,  died  Oct.  81,  1828. 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  He  was  graduated  at  IMnceton  college  in  1766, 
Presbyterian,  and  Roman  Catholic.  afterwa^  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  taught 

NILES,  Hezekiah,  an  American  journalist,  for  a  time  in  New  York  city.  Under  Dr.  Bel- 
bom  Oct.  10,  1777,  died  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  lamy  he  studied  theology  and  was  licensed  to 
April  2,  1889.  He  is  chiefiy  known  as  the  preach,  but  refused  to  settle  over  any  church, 
founder  in  1811  of  "  Niles^s  Register,"  a  weekly  altiiough  he  preached  in  several  places  in  New 
journal,  published  at  Baltimore,  of  which  he  England.  Becoming  a  resident  of  Norwich, 
was  the  editor  till  Aug.  1886.  The  **  Register"  Conn.,  he  invented  a  process  of  making  wire 
was  republished  by  him  in  82  volumes,  extend-  from  bar  iron  by  water  power,  and  connected 
ing  from  1812  to  1827,  and  was  continued  by  it  with  a  wool  card  manu&ctory.  After  the 
his  son  W.  O.  Niles  and  others  till  June  27,  revolution  he  removed  to  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  and 
1849,  making  51  volumes  in  all.  filled  subsequently  several  public  offices  in  that 

NILES,  John  Milton,  an  American  author  state,  was  speaker  of  tiie  house  of  representa- 

and  statesman,  bom  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  Aug.  20,  tives  in  1784,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  for 

1787,  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  81,  1856.  several  years,  a  representative  m  congress  from 

Receiving  only  a  common  school  education,  1791  to  1795,  one  of  tiie  censors  for  the  revi- 

until  his  20th  year  he  was  principally  engaged  sion  of  the  state  constitution,  and  6  times  pres- 

in  labor  upon  the  farm,  cultivated  by  himself  idential  elector.  He  continued  to  preach,  now- 
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erer,  as  long  as  hia  health  penadtiecL    He  pub-  Ij  daring  the  middle  ages,  and  it  is  only  since 

liflhed  four  "  Disoourses  on  Secret  Prayer"  1789  that  it  has  been  taken  care  o^  restored, 

(1773) ;  two  ^^  Discourses  on  Confession  of  Bin  and  snrronnded  bj  an  iron  railing.    In  1823  it 

and  Forgiveness ;''  two  sermons  on  ^^  The  Per-  was  converted  into  a  museum  of  paintings  and 

fection  of  God,  the  Fountain  of  Good  "  (1774) ;  antiquities,  called  tiie  mvsee  Marie  Thkr^, 

a  sermon  on  vain  amusements ;  and  a  *'*'  Letter  The  amphitheatre,  or  le»  arhieSy  is  the  most 

to  a  Friend  conoeming  the  doctrine  that  im-  perfect,  if  not  the  largest  structure  of  its  kind 

penitent  sinners  have  the  natural  power  to  extant.    Its  height  outside  is  from  68  to  104 

make  to  themselves  new  hearts"  (1809).    He  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  1,1 74^  feet, 

also  wrote  a  *'  History  of  the  Indian  Wars,"  It  has  from  82  to  85  ranges  of  seats,  and  was 

published   in  the  **  Massachusetts   Historical  capable  of  accommodating  from  17,000  to  23,- 

Collections,"  and  the  ^^American  Hero,"  a  Sap-  000  spectators.    It  was  used  as  a  fortress  by 

phic  ode,  onoe  very  popular  in  Norwich,  and  the  Visigoths  and  the  Saracens,  when  attacked 

still  oceaaionally  sung.  by  the  Franks ;  during  the  following  oentu- 

NXMEGUEN,  Ntmwbgbn,  or  NuifBoxir  (anc.  ries  it  was  also  occupied  as  a  stronghold.  No 
J^oviamagui)^  a  strongly  fortified  frontier  town  fewer  than  2,000  persons  had  established  their 
of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  on  abode  within  the  walls  of  this  building,  when 
the  left  bank  of  the  .Waal,  about  10  m.  from  in  1809  it  was  cleared  by  order  of  the  prefect; 
sAmhem  and  Cleves ;  pop.  about  21,000.  It  is  and  it  has  since  been  protected  agamst  en- 
built  on  several  hills,  on  which  in  ancient  times  croachments.  The  tour  magne  {turrU  magna) 
the  Eomans  had  formed  a  camp  to  guard  their  is  .the  remnant  of  a  tower  which  flanked  the 
BiUavian  possessions  against  the  Germans.  It  ancient  walls.  The  boulevards  now  occupy  the 
is  a  well  built  town,  though  the  streets  are  site  of  the  ramparts,  but  portions  of  them  are 
narrow.  The  most  remarkable  public  buOd-  still  extant  in  the  porte  d'Augu$te  and  parte  de 
ing  is  the  town  hall,  containing  a  few  Roman  J^anee^  two  Roman  gates,  the  former  of  which 
antiquities,  the  awords  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  is  ornamented  with  sculptures.  To  these  monu- 
statues  of  German  emperors,  and  portraits  of  mentsmust  be  added  a  ruined  nymphcmm^  a  fane 
the  ambassadors  connected  with  the  treaty  of  dedicated  to  the  nymphs,  which  oonmiunicated 
peace  signed  there  in  1678,  between  Spain,  with  a  neighboring  oaUi  for  women,  the  re- 
France,  and  Holland,  followed  in  1679  by  that  mains  of  which  have  been  mistaken  for  those 
between  the  two  former  countries  and  Ger-  of  a  temple  of  Diana.  The  magnificent  aque- 
many  and  Sweden.  On  the  principal  hill  (H&n-  duct,  known  as  the  pant  du  Oardy  is  in  the  vi- 
darberg)  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Falkenhof,  cinity  of  Nimes.  (See  Gabd,  Pont  du.)  Amonff 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne ;  and  the  edifices  of  a  later  period  are  the  cathedral, 
not  &ff  from  it  is  the  fine  oaf 6  and  promenade  be^un  in  the  11th  century,  but  constructed 
of  the  Belvedere,  a  lofty  structure,  originally  chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th,  occupying  the  site 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of  ^va. —  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  the  church  of  St.  Paul ; 
Nimeguen  was  formerly  a  Hanse  town.  After  the  new  palace  of  justice ;  the  general  hospital ; 
joining  in  1579  the  Utrecht  league  of  the  Unit-  the  hotel  JHeUj  rebuilt  in  1830 ;  the  public  li- 
ed Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  it  was  taken  brary ;  the  central  house  of  detention,  which 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1682,  and  recoverd  by  Mau-  is  the  citadel  built  by  Vauban  over  the  remains 
rice  of  Orange  in  1585.  In  1672  it  was  taken  of  the  old  Fort  Rohan  erected  in  1629  by  the 
by  Turenne;  but  in  1702  it  resisted  another  Calvinists;  and  the  fine  monumental  fountain 
attack  of  the  French.  by  Pradier,  erected  in  1851,  on  the  esplanade. 

NlMES,  or  NiSMBs  (anc.  IfemauiU8\  a  city  The  public  garden,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
in  t2ie  S.  £.  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart-  fountain  that  Aurnished  the  Roman  baths  with 
ment  of  Gard,  80i  m.  by  railway  N.  £.  from  water,  and  the  beautiful  promenade  known  as 
Montpellier  and  79  m.  N.  W.  from  Marseilles ;  the  eaure  Feuehires^  must  not  be  forgotten. — 
pop.  in  1856,  54,298.  The  city  proper  is  small  Nimes  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  has  an  impe- 
aiid  irregularly  laid  out,  with  narrow  streets  rial  court,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and 
and  IQ-bnilt  houses;  but  its  8  suburbs,  one  of  commerce,  a  departmental  academy,  several 
which,  called  the  Oours-Neuf,  is  larger  than  learned  institutions,  a  lyceum  or  college,  a  nor- 
the  city  itself,  present  a  finer  aspect,  having  mal  school,  a  theological  seminary,  schools  of 
wide,  straight  avenues,  fine  public  walks,  and  drawing,  chemistry  and  physics,  geometry  and 
handisome  buildings.  The  remains  of  antiquity  mechanics  as  applied  to  the  arts,  a  society  of 
which  Nimes  contains  are  surpassed  by  those  of  medicine,  a  Bible  society,  and  a  cabinet  of  nat- 
no  other  European  city  except  (tome.  The  mai-  ural  history.  In  point  of  industry  and  com- 
mn  earrSe,  so  called  from  its  rectangular  form,  merce  it  holds  a  oistinguished  raz^;  it  is  the 
is  &  beautiful  Oorinthian  temple  nearly  in  the  great  southern  mart  for  raw  and  manufftctured 
centre  of  the  city,  and  presents  a  fine  specimen  silk.  Its  manufi&ctures  are  principally  silk 
of  Roman  architecture.  Itstandsonastylobate,  shawls  and  hosiery;  mixed  silk,  cotton,  and 
and  is  approached  by  15  steps ;  the  platform  is  woollen  stufls ;  blonde  lace  and  tulles,  galloons^ 
82^  feet  long  and  40^  feet  wide,  and  the  build-  ribbons,  and  carpets.  There  are  several  large  > 
ing  and  platform  together  are  58^^  feet  high.  It  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  vinegar  fac- 
ia surrounded  by  30  columns,  10  of  which  are  de-  tories,  and  distilleries.  Its  trade  is  mostly  in 
tacfaed  and  form  the  portico.  It  sufifered  great-  wine,  brandies,  vinegar,  essences,  castor  and^. 
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almond  oUs,  oleaginouB  and  leg^nminoiiB  seeds,  Arab  tribes  of  Mesopotamia  have  many  tradi- 
and  medicinal  and  tinctorial  pkints.  A  eonseil  tions  abont  him,  ana  have  given  his  name  to 
de  prutThommes  and  a  chamDer  of  commerce  many  places,  as  for  instance  to  the  BirsNimrond, 
watch  over  the  interests  of  workmen  and  man-  or  Nimrod^s  tower,  at  Babylon,  and  to  the  great 
nfacturers. — ^Nimes  was  occnpied  by  the  Ro-  monnd  Nimroud  on  the  site  of  Nineveh, 
mans  in  121  B.  0.  It  was  already  one  of  the  NIMROUD,  Bibs.  See  Bblus,  Temple  or. 
most  important  cities  of  Ganl  and  the  capital  NINEVEH  (Gr.  Ncvor ;  Lat  NinuM;  Assyr- 
of  the  Volc89  Arecomici.  Angnstus.  Tiberius,  ian,  Ninud)^  an  ancient  city  of  Asia,  the  capi- 
Trigan,  Hadrian,  Antoninns,  and  Diocletian  con-  tal  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  sitnated  on  the  E. 
tributwl  to  its  embellishment.  Bnt,  pillaged  by  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  present  city 
the  Vandals,  occnpied  by  the  Visigoths  from  of  Mosul,  and  about  220  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Bag* 
465  to  607,  and  then  by  the  Franks,  taken  by  dad.  The  earliest  mention  of  Nineveh  that  has 
the  Saracens,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  come  down  to  us  is  in  the  Bible,  Gen.  x.  11, 12, 
Charles  Martel  in  787,  visited  by  the  Norman  where  it  is  said  that  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar 
pirates,  ill  treated  by  its  feudal  lords,  it  dwin-  '^  went  forth  Asshur  and  builded  Nineveh  and 
died  away,  until  in  the  14th  century  its  popu-  the  city  Rehoboth  and  Calah,  and  Resen  be- 
lation  scarcely  amounted  to  400.  It  revived,  tween  Nineveh  and  Calah.^'  It  is  next  men- 
however,  and  Francis  I.  assisted  in  its  restora-  tioned  about  720  B.  0. 4>y  the  prophet  Nahum, 
tion.  Most  of  its  new  inhabitants  being  Oal-  who  denounces  "  woe  to  the  bloody  city  I  it  is 
vinists,  it  suffered  during  the  religious  war  of  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery,"  and  predicts  its 
the  16th  century,  and  was  severely  treated,  by  speedy  overthrow ;  at  the  same  time  alluding 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XTV.  It  was  also  in-  toitsgreatriches,  its  strongholds,  its  merchant 
volved  in  bloody  conflicts  in  1791  and  1816.  "  multiplied  above  the  stars  of  heaven,"  and 
NIMROD,  a  personage  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  its  mighty  princes  and  captains.  Isaiah  (xxxvii. 
8,  9,  10,  in  the  following  manner :  *^  And  Gush  87)  speaks  of  Sennacherib  king  of  Assyria  as 
begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  dwelling  at  Nineveh  about  710  B.  0.;  and 
the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Zephaniah  (ii.  18)  prophesies  that  the  Lord 
Lord ;  wherefore  it  is  said.  Even  as  Nimrod  the  "  will  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  And  the  be-  a  wilderness."  But  the  only  mention  of  it  in 
ginning  of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech  the  Scriptures  which  contains  any  details  is  in 
and  Accad  and  Cahieh  in  the  land  of  Shinar."  the  book  of  Jonah.  That  prophet  was  corn- 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  twice  after-  manded  to  "  go  to  Nineveh,  tnat  great  city, 

ward — in  1  Chron.  i.  10 :  "  And  Gush  begat    and  cry  against  it Now  Nineveh  was 

Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  an  exceeding  great  city  of  three  days'  jour- 
earth  ;"  and  in  Micah  v.  6 :  "  And  they  shall  ney,  ....  wherein  are  more  than  six  score 
waste  the  land  of  Assyria  with  the  sword,  and  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  be- 
the  land  of  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof."  tween  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand." 
Gush,  the  father  of  Nimrod,  was  the  son  of  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  corn- 
Ham  and  the  grandson  of  Noah.  The  name  mentators  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
Nimrod  in  Hebrew  implies  rebellion  and  apos-  phrase,  a  "  city  of  three  days'  journey,"  a 
tasy,  and  may  be  translated  *^  the  impious  reb-  day's  journey  being  commonly  reckoned  at  20 
el."  The  commentators  upon  the  j3ible  are  miles,  and  three  days'  at  60  miles.  By  some 
generally  of  opinion  that  Nimrod  was  a  man  of  it  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  circnm- 
great  bodily  strength  and  courage,  who  first  ference ;  but  as  it  is  expressly  stated  that  Jo- 
became  distinguished  as  a  slayer  of  wild  beasts,  nah  ^^  began  to  enter  into  the  city  a  day's  jour- 
and  afterward  as  a  military  chieftain  who  was  ney,"  it  seems  evident  that  the  expression  was 
tiie  first  conqueror  and  despot,  and  the  founder  intended  to  apply  to  the  diameter,  for  other- 
of  government  by  force  instead  of  by  consent,  wise  the  prophet  in  a  day's  journey,  instead  of 
as  in  the  patriarchal  rule  which  he  overthrew  merely  beginning  to  enter  the  city,  would  have 
and  supplanted.  Some  have  endeavored  to  traversed  its  entire  length  or  breadth.  The 
identify  him  with  the  Babylonian  Belus,  others  extent  of  a  day's  journey,  as  the  phrase  is  here 
with  the  Assyrian  Ninus.  Sir  Henry  Rawlin-  used,  may  have  been  much  less  than  20  mfles, 
son,  the  latest  investigator  of  Babylonian  an-  or  the  expression  may  be  merely  figurative  and 
tiquities,  is  of  opinion  that  by  Nimrod  is  intended  to  indicate  loosely  the  great  sixe  of 
probably  meant  the  first  dynasty  that  reigned  the  city.  The  statement  tiiat  Nineveh  con- 
m  the  region  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Eu-  tained  120,000  persons  unable  to  ^'  discern  be- 
phrates.  It  appears  from  the  monuments  that  tween  their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand  "  has 
the  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  been  construed  to  mean  that  there  were  that 
formed  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  were  founded  number  of  infants  or  childrep^  under  6  years 
by  two  early  kings  named  Urukh  and  Bgi.  of  age,  which,  according  to  the  nsukl  calcula- 
According  to  Berosus,  this  dynasty  began  in  tion,  would  have  made  the  entire  population 
2284  and  ended  in  1976  B.  G. ;  and  the  dates  600,000.  But  this  is  only  a  coigecture,  as  the 
obtained  from  the  inscriptions  are  in  agreement  real  meaning  of  tiie  passage,  as  of  that  which 
with  this  calculation.  In  Arabic  history  and  refers  to  the  size  of  the  city,  is  still  a  matter 
tradition  the  seat  of  Nimrod's  empire  is  placed  of  speculation.  All  that  can  be  certainly  in- 
at  Gutha,  about  12  miles  from  Babylon.    The  ferr^  from  the  biblical  narrative  is  that  Nine- 
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TBh  was  very  lAx^e  and  populous.    The  earliest  characters.    In  1843  M.  Panl   £mile  Botta, 
mention  of  the  city  by  any  extant  classical  French  consul  at  Mosul,  after  having  exam- 
writer  is  in  Herodotus,  i.  193,  who  speaks  of  ined  the  mound  of  Kouyui^jik  without  mak- 
the  Tigris  as  "  the  river  upon  which  the  city  ing  discoveries  of  much  importance,  turned 
of  Nineveh  formerly  stood,"  the  place  having  his  attention  to  the  mound  of  Ehorsabad, 
been  destroyed  about  200  years  before.    Btrabo  where  he  soon  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  a  magnifi- 
mentions  it  as  a  city  larger  even  than  Babylon,  cent  palace  which  had  evidently  been  destroyed 
Diodorus,  copying  Otesias,  places  it  on  the  by  fire.    He  found  among  the  remains  a  series 
Euphrates ;  though  in  an  extract  from  Otesias  of  apartments  panelled  with  slabs  of  coarse 
preserved  in  a  fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damas-  gray  alabaster,  on  which  were  sculptured  in 
oeniu,  it  is   properly  stated  to   be  on  the  bass-relief  figures  of  men  and  miimftla,  with 
Tigris.    The  error  has  probably  crept  into  the  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed 
text  of  the  historian  by  the  carelessness  of  character.    In  Nov.  1845,  Austen  Henry  Lay- 
some  transcriber.    Diodorus,  foUowing  Otesias,  ard,  an  English  traveller,  began  excavations 
describes  the  city  as  forming  a  quadrangle  of  at  Niioroud,  which  were  continued  till  April, 
150  stadia  by  90,  the  circumference  being  thus  1847,  with  great  success.    He  discovered  im- 
480  stadia  or  about  60  miles.    The  city  was  mense  quantities  of  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
overthrown  and  its  empire  merged  in  that  of  pottery,  and  antiquities  of  all  sorts,  by  means 
Babylon,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  of  which  more  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
625  B.  0. ;  and  so  completely  had  it  disappeared  history  and  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  than 
that  Xenophon,  though  in  401  B.  0.  he  led  the  by  all  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
10,000  Greeks  over  the  ground  on  which  it  writers  of  antiquity.    Excavations  with  like  re- 
had  stood,  does  not  even  mention  its  name;  suits  were  also  made  in  the  mounds  of  Kou- 
and  though  70  years  later  Alexander  fought  yui\jikand  Nebbi  Yunus.    In  the  latter  part  of 
the  great  battle  of  Arbela  in  the  vicinity,  1849,  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense 
none  of  his  historians  allude  to  the  ruins  of  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  Mr.  Lay- 
the  city.    Huge  mounds,  apparently  of  mere  ard  resumed  his  explorations,  and  continued 
earth  and  rubbish,  covered  its  site,  the  largest  them  for  about  a  year. — ^From  the  researches 
of  which  are  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mo-  of  Messrs.  Botta,  Layard,  and  other  investigat- 
sol  and  its  vicinity  at  the  present  day  as  the  ors,  it  appears  that  the  great  mounds,  or  rather 
mounds  of  Nimroud  or  Nimrod,  of  Kouyunjik,  groups  of  mounds,  Kouyu^jik,  Nimroud,  Sela- 
of  Selamiyah,  and  of  Nebbi  Tunusor  the  tomb  miyah,  and  Khorsabad,  were  fortified  places, 
of  Jonah,  so  called  from  the  current  belief  surrounded  by  walls  endosing  an  area  large 
among  the  people  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  enough,  in  each  case,  for  a  considerable  city, 
prophet  is  on  its  summit,  a  tradition  which  Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  Kouyunjik, 
probably  originated  in  the  former  existence  on  Khorsabad,  Nimroud,  and   Earamles  occupy 
the  spot  of  a  Ohristian  church  dedicated  to  the  4  comers  of  a  square,  the  area  of  which  is 
Jonah.     Eouyui\jik  is  directly  opposite  Mosul,  very  nearly  of  the  extent  assigned  to  Nineveh 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  Tigris.    It  measures  by  the  Greek  writers.    Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
866  yards  by  500.    Nebbi  Yunus  is  about  a  is  of  opinion  that  these  places  were  all  distinct 
mile  8.  £.  of  Kouyunjik,  and  measures  566  by  cities,  and  that  the  mound  of  Nebbi  Yunus 
400  yards.    These  two  mounds  are  enclosed  by  marks  the  site  of  Nineveh,  which  he  thinks 
the  remains  of  a  wall,  the  entire  length  of  was  only  about  9  m.  in  circumference.    He  ad- 
which  was  nearly  8  m.,  and  which  surrounded,  mits,  however,  that  in  the  time  of  Jonah  the 
an  irregular  quadrangular  space  8  m.  in  length  conunon  name  of  Nineveh  was  applied  to  the 
with  an  average  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  whole  group  of  cities.    Mr.  Layard,  on  the  con- 
Nlmroud  is  about  20  m.  S.  of  Kouyunjik,  near  trary,  considers  Kouyunjik  the  site  of  tiie  most 
the  junction  of  the  great  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  ancient  city,  which  gradually  expanded  until  it 
Selamiyah  is  8  m.  to  the  N.  of  Nimroud.  enclosed  within  its  walls  an  area  60  m.  in  cir- 
About  15  m.  N.  E.  of  Nimroud  is  the  mound  cumference,  including  several  great  fortified 
called  Karamles ;  and  12  m.  N.  E.  of  Mosul  is  palaces  which  continued  to  bear  distinct  local 
the  mound  of  Khorsabad,  consisting  of  two  appellations,  in  the  same  manner  as  Westmin- 
parts,  an  upper,  about  650  feet  square  and  80  ster,  South wark,  and  other  parts  of  London  are 
feet  high,  and  a  lower  part  connected  with  it,  still  known  by  their  individual  names.    This 
about   1,350  feet  by  800. — ^The  first  accurate  great  space,  however,  was  not  wholly  covered 
description  and  plan  of  these  ruins  was  given  with  houses,  but  comprised,  as  is  the  case  in 
by  Claudius  James  Eich,  who  was  for  several  many  oriental  cities  at  the  present  day,  exten- 
years  the  English  East  India  company^s  polit-  sive  gardens  and  arable  and   pasture  land, 
ical  agent  at  Bagdad.    He  made  in  1820  a  sur-  Jonah  speaks  of  much  cattle  within  the  walls ; 
vey,  which  was  published  after  his  death.  From  and  as  Babylon,  according  to  Diodorus  and 
the  neighboring  inhabitants  he  learned  that  Quintus  Ourtius,  contained  vacant  land  enough 
not  long  before  his  visit  sculptured  figures  to  supply  corn  for  the  population  during  a 
of  men  and  animals  had  been  dug  out  of  one  siege,  it  is  probable  that  Nineveh  was  built  in 
of  the  mounds,  and  had  been  destroyed  as  a  similar  manner.    That  part  of  the  city  of 
idols.     He  collected,  however,  a  few  spedmens  which  the  mounds  of  Kouyuigik  and  Nebbi 
of  pottery  and  bricks  inscribed  with  cuneiform  Yunus  are  the  remains  seems  to  have  been,  at 
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least  at  one  period,  the  most  important  and  the  Assyrians,  and  the  arched  doorways  to  the 
the  most  strongly  fortified.  A  deep  moat  de-  principal  apartments  were  guarded  by  colossal 
fended  the  N.  side ;  the  western  walls  were  figares  of  lions  or  hnlls  with  hnman  heads  and 
washed  by  the  Tigris,  which  now  flows  in  a  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  On  these  figures  were 
different  channel  nearly  a  mile  distant ;  a  historicid  inscriptions  recording  the  exploits  of 
moat  and  wall  defended  the  8.  side ;  and  on  the  king  by  whom  they  were  erected.  In  some 
the  E.  side,  which  was  the  most  exposed,  the  of  the  palaces  that  have  been  discoTered  the 
strongest  artificial  defences  were  raised,  con-  panelling  of  sculptured  slabs  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
sisting  of  a  moat  200  feet  broad  and  a  wall  100  length.  The  principal  and  favorite  subjects  of 
feet  high.  It  is  probably  to  this  portion  of  the  these  representations  are  war  abroad  and  state 
fortifications  that  the  descriptions  of  the  Greek  at  home.  There  are  separate  sculptured  histo- 
writers  properly  refer,  though  with  natural  ex-  ries  of  each  campaign  of  the  king,  and  delinea- 
aggeration  they  appli^  the  same  colossal  scale  tions  of  the  taking  of  all  the  considerable  cities 
to  the  entire  fortifications  of  the  metropolis. —  that  resisted  him.  These  sieges  and  the  treat- 
The  most  ancient  edifice  discovered  by  Mr.  ment  of  the  captives,  which  was  barbarous  in 
Layard  is  that  termed  by  him  the  north-west  the  extreme,  as  they  were  sometimes  fiayed 
palace,  at  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  mound  of  alive,  and  representations  of  the  king  or  his 
Nimroud.  It  was  founded  or  rebuilt  on  the  ofiicers  receiving  tribute  or  homage  from  the 
site  of  a  still  older  palace  by  Asshur-dan-pal,  conauered  people,  form  the  most  common  scenes 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  warlike  8ar-  of  tne  bass-reliefs.  Many  of  the  sculptures, 
danapalus  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  must  be  however,  are  of  a  purely  religious  nature ;  some 
distinguished  from  the  effeminate  king  of  the  are  wholly  occupied  by  scenes  of  the  chase ; 
same  name.  He  appears  to  have  reigned  about  some  are  actually  landscape  paintings;  and 
950  B.  0.  This  palace  was  nearly  square,  many  represent  thrones,  chariots,  or  domestic 
about  860  feet  in  length  and  800  in  breadth,  furniture  and  utensils.  No  Assyrian  women 
A  second  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  same  ever  appear  in  the  sculptures,  though  women 
mound  was  built  by  his  son  Shalmanubar,  are  sometimes  represented  as  captives  or  as 
and  rebuilt  by  a  succeeding  monarchy  Iva-  begging  for  mercy  from  the  walls  of  a  falling 
lush  in.,  who  also  built  a  third  palace  m  the  city.  As  only  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of 
immediate  vicinity.  Iva-lush  III.  is  the  Pul  the  palaces  of  Nineveh  have  been  found,  it  is 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  queen  is  supposed  to  uncertain  what  was  the  nature  and  arrange- 
have  been  named  Bemiramis,  though  not  the  ment  of  the  upper  part.  The  absence  of  win- 
famous  heroine  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  dows  makes  it  difi&cult  to  comprehend  how  the 
palace  discovered  at  Ehorsabad  by  M.  Botta  apartments  could  have  been  lighted.  Mr.  Lay- 
was  bmlt  about  725  B.  0.  by  a  Idng  who  is  ard  at  first  supposed  them  to  have  consisted  of 
called  Sargon  in  Isa.  zx.  At  Eouyunjik  Mr.  only  a  single  story  with  apertures  in  the  ceil- 
Layard  disinterred  a  great  palace  founded  aboi^  ing  to  admit  light ;  but  he  now  is  understood 
700  B.  G.  by  Sennacherib,  on  whose  monuments  to  incline  to  a  plausible  theory  advanced  with 
have  been  discovered  inscriptions  containing  great  ability  and  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Ferguason, 
the  name  of  Hezekiah  and  a  record  of  the  in-  who  maintains  that  there  was  an  upper  story 
vasion  of  Judaa  and  siege  of  Lachish,  when  in  supported  by  columns  and  open  at  the  sides  to 
the  14th  year  of  Xing  Hezekiah  **  Sennacherib  admit  light  to  the  rooms  below,  from  which 
king  of  Assyria  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  the  sunshine  conld  be  excluded  at  pleasure  by 
cities  of  Judi^  and  took  them."  (2  Kings  means  of  curtains.  This  open  upper  story  was 
xviii.  18.)  These  palaces  were  all  built  upon  used  in  fine  weather,  and  as  a  bidcony  from 
enormous  platforms  raised  about  40  feet  above  which  the  king  could  show  himself  to  his  sub- 
the  level  of  the  plain,  either  by  heaping  up  jects  or  review  his  troops.  The  columns  which 
earth  and  rubbish  or  by  masonry  of  sun-dried  supported  its  roof  stood  some  of  them  on  the 
bricks.  The  platforms  were  faced  with  stone,  fioor  of  the  lower  story,  and  other  shorter  ones 
and  were  ascended  by  broad  flights  of  steps,  on  the  walls  of  the  lower  story,  whose  im- 
The  palaces  themselves  were  constructed  prin-  mense  thickness  is  thus  accounted  for.  These 
cipally  of  sun-dried  bricks,  though  kiln-burnt  edifices,  though  not  equalling  tiiose  of  the 
bricks  were  used  for  the  solider  parts,  and  a  Greeks  in  elegance  and  artistic  taste,  nor  those 
coarse  alabaster  quarried  near  the  city  was  of  the  Egyptians  in  solid  magnificence  and 
used  for  ornament.  The  walls  of  these  build-  strength,  must  have  been  exceedingly  gorgeous 
ings  were  generally  about  15  feet  thick,  and  and  beautiful  structures.  They  were  in  part 
were  lined  with  sculptured  alabaster  slabs  temples  as  well  as  palaces,  the  king  being  not 
from  8  to  10  feet  high,  from  3  to  4  broad,  and  only  political  chief  but  high  priest  of  the  na- 
about  18  inches  thick.  The  apartments  were  tion,  as  was  the  case  at  one  period  in  Egypt, 
high,  and  the  spaces  above  the  slabs  were  plas-  "The  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palace,"  says 
tered  and  painted  or  were  faced  with  bricks,  Mr.  Layard,  "  must  have  been  as  magnificent 
coated  with  enamel  of  elegant  designs  and  bril-  as  imposing.  I  have  led  the  reader  through  its 
liant  colors.  Ivory,  bronze,  and  cedar  from  ruins,  and  he  may  judge  of  the  impression  its 
Mt.  Lebanon  were  also  used  for  decoration,  halls  were  calculated  to  make  upon  the  stranger 
which  was  heightened  by  gilding  and  painting,  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  entered  for  the  first 
The  principle  of  the  arch  was  imderstood  by  time  the  abode  of  the  Assyrian  kings.    He  was 
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ushered  in  through  the  portal  guarded  hj  the  the  10th  oentnry  B.  0.,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
colossal  lions  or  bulls  oi  white  alabaster.  In  that  Nineveh  was  founded  several  centnries 
the  first  hall  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  before,  and  probably  as  early  as  22  centuries 
the  sculptured  records  of  the  empire.  Battles,  B.  0.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  and 
sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the  chase,  the  is  found  on  Egyptian  monuments  14  centu- 
ceremonies  of  reli^on.  were  portrayed  on  the  ries  B.  0.  For  a  long  period  Nineveh  seems 
wallB,  sculptured  in  alabaster  and  painted  in  to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  Baby- 
gorgeous  colors.  Under  each  picture  were  en-  Ion.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  is  of  opinion  that 
graved,  in  characters  filled  up  with  bright  cop-  about  1278  B.  0.  Assyria  became  independ- 
per,  inscriptions  describing  the  scenes  repre-  ent  and  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  whose 
sented.  Above  the  sculptures  were  naintedoth-  capital  however  was  at  Asshur,  now  Eileh- 
er  events — ^the  king,  attended  by  nis  eunuchs  Shergat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  60 
and  warriors,  receiving  his  prisoners,  entering  m.  S.  of  Nineveh.  Ninus  and  Semiramis  he 
into  alliances  with  other  monarohs,  or  perform-  regards  as  mythical  personages,  not  belong- 
ing some  sacred  duty.  These  representatioos  ing  at  all  to  Assyrian  tradition,,  but  inven- 
were  enclosed  in  colored  borders  of  elaborate  tions  of  the  Greek  writers.  The  Babylonian 
andelegantdesign.  The  emblematic  tree,  wing-  historians,  according  to  Abydenus,  ignored 
ed  bulls,  and  monstrous  animals  were  conspicu-  altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  mon- 
ous  among  the  ornaments.  At  the  upper  end  archs.  The  earliest  known  king  of  Assyria 
of  the  hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the  king  was  Bellueh,  who  was  succeeded  by  Pudil, 
in  adoration  before  the  supreme  deity,  or  re-  Iva-lush,  and  Shalmabar,  whose  reigns  were 
ceiving  from  his  eunuch  the  holy  cup.  He  was  probably  between  1273  and  1200  B.  0.  A  dy- 
attended  by  warriors  bearing  his  arms,  and  by  nasty  of  6  kings  succeeded,  reigning  till  1050 
the  {Nriests  or  presiding  divinities.  His  robes  B.  0.,  the  crown  descending  from  father  to  son. 
and  those  of  his  followers  were  adorned  with  Their  names  are  recorded  on  a  cylinder  found 
groups  of  figures,  animals,  and  flowers,  all  at  Kileh-Shergat,  and,  as  Rawlinson  proposes 
painted  with  brilliant  colors.  The  stranger  to  read  them,  are  Nin-pala-kura,  Asshur^pal- 
trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bearing  an  in-  il,  Mutaggil-nebu,  Asshur-rish-ili,  Tiglath-Pile- 
scription,  recording  the  titles,  genealogy,  and  ser  I.,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  I.  The  true  read- 
achievements  of  the  great  king.  Several  door-  ing  of  the  first  of  these  names  is  very  uncertain, 
ways,  formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls,  but  the  inscription  declares  that  he  was  the 
or  by  the  figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into  king  who  first  organized  Assyria.  Asshur- 
other  apartments,  which  again  opened  into  rish-ili,  the  4th  of  the  dynasty,  is  called  *^  the 
more  distant  halls.  In  each  were  new  sculp-  powerful  king,  the  subduer  of  foreign  countries, 
tores.  On  the  walls  of  some  were  processions  he  who  reduced  all  the  lands  of  the  Magion 
of  colossal  figures — armed  men  and  eunuchs  world  ;'^  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
following  the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil,  great  conqueror,  like  his  son  Tiglath-Pileser  L, 
leading  prisoners  or  bearing  presents  and  offer-  who  subdued  Cappadocia,  Syria,  and  parts  of 
ings  to  the  gods.  On  the  walls  of  others  were  Media  and  Armenia.  It  is  not  certain  who 
portrayed  the  winged  priests,  or  presiding  di-  succeeded  Asshur-bani-pal  I.,  but  the  next  king 
vinities  standing  before  the  sacred  trees.  These  whose  name  is  ascertamed  was  Asshur-adan- 
edificea  were  great  national  monuments,  upon  akhi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  ascended  the 
the  walls  of  which  were  represented  in  sculp-  throne  about  1050  B.  0.,  and  to  have  been  a 
tare  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  characters  the  contemporary  of  David.  He  was  succeeded 
chronicles  of  the  empire.  He  who  entered  by  Asshur-danin-il,  Iva-lush  IL,  Tiglathi-Nin, 
them  might  thus  reaa  the  history  and  learn  and  Asshur-dani-pal  or  Sardanapalns,  who  ac- 
the  glory  and  triumphs  of  the  nation.  They  cording  to  Rawlinson  transferred  the  seat  of 
served  at  the  same  time  to  bring  continually  government  from  Kileh-Shergat  to  Ninevdi. 
to  the  remembrance  of  those  who  assembled  This  monarch  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  car- 
within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for  the  ried  his  arms  far  and  wide  tnrough  western 
celebration  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  deeds  Asia,  from  Babylonia  and  Chaldea  on  the  one 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  power  and  miyesty  side  to  Syria  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
of  their  gods.'*  The  palaces  of  Nineveh  appear  other.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalma- 
generally  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which  nubar  or  Temenbar,  who,  after  a  warlike 
however  could  not  iiyure  the  incombustible  and  victorious  reign  of  more  than  30  years, 
and  massive  walls  of  the  lower  part  of  the  first  between  900  and  850  B.  0.,  was  succeeded  by 
story.  These  with  their  sculptures  were  prob-  his  son  Shamasiva,  who  was  followed  by  his 
ably  at  once  buried  by  the  falling  in  of  the  son  Iva-lush  IH.,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the 
upper  stories  and  of  tiie  higher  part  of  *their  Pul  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  have  reigned  from 
own  structure,  and  the  ruins  were  in  time  800  to  747  B.  0.  With  him  his  dynasty  ended, 
wholly  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  rub-  and  Tiglath-Pileser  H.  ascended  the  throne, 
bbh  from  the  villages  subsequently  built  on  probably  by  usurpation.  His  successors  were 
them  and  by  the  mould  of  decaying  vegetation,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  a  usurper,  and  his  son 
through  the  course  of  3,000  years. — ^Though  Sennacherrb,  who  rebuilt  and  enlarged  Nine- 
tbe  most  ancient  edifice  yet  discovered,  the  veh,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  He  reigned 
north-west  palace  at  Nimroud,  dates  oclj  from  upward  of  22  years,  and  conquered  Babylon 
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and  Jerasalem.  In  a  second  expedition  agidnst  believed  to  be  comparatiyel^  modem,  sncb  as 
the  latter  city  and  against  Egypt,  "the  angel  transparent  glass,  the  magnifying  lens,  the 
of  the  Lord  went  ont  and  smote  m  the  camp  of  principle  of  the  arch,  the  construction  of  aqne- 
the  Assyrians  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  ducts  and  drains,  and  the  arts  of  inlaying,  en- 
thousand/'  His  reign  ended  by  his  murder  by  amelling,  and  overlaying  with  metals,  and  of 
two  of  his  sons  at  Nineveh,  one  of  whom,  cutting  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  and  finish. 
Asshur-akh-iddina  or  Esarhaddon,  ascended  "  Their  civilisation,"  says  Rawlinson, "  eoualled 
the  throne  and  reigned  at  least  13  years.  His  that  of  almost  any  ancient  country,  and  aid  not 
buildings  exceed  in  magnificence  those  of  any  fall  immeasurably  behind  the  boasted  achieve- 
former  Assyrian  king,  and  his  conquests  ex-  ments  of  the  modems.  With  much  that  was 
tended  not  only  over  all  western  Asia,  but  into  barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rude 
Egypt,  and  even  into  Ethiopia.  In  the  latter  and  inartificial  government,  savage  passions,  a 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Babylon  seems  to  debasing  religion,  and  a  general  tendency  to 
have  rebelled  and  to  have  established  its  inde-  materialism,  they  were,  toward  the  close  of 
pendence.  Esarhaddon  was  succeeded  by  his  their  empire,  in  all  the  arts  and  appliances  of 
son  Asshur-bani-pal  H.,  who  about  640  B.  0.  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  ourselves." 
transmitted  the  decaying  empire  to  Asshur-  NINGPO,  a  city  of  China,  in  the  province 
emit-ili,  the  last  king  of  whom  any  records  of  Ohe-kiang,  on  the  Takia  or  Ningpo  river, 
have  been  as  yet  discovered.  Either  this  near  its  mouth  in  the  harbor  of  Chusan,  100 
monarch  or  a  brother  and  successor  Saracus  m.  S.  fh>m  Shanghai ;  lat.  29^  61'  N.,  long, 
was  the  last  sovereign  of  Nineveh,  and  identi-  121°  82'  E.;  pop.  about  260,000.  It  is  aur- 
cal  with  the  famous  voluptuary  Sardanapalus,  rounded  by  a  dilapidated  wall  about  6  m.  in 
of  whom  the  Greek  writers  have  given  the  circumference,  26  feet  high,  and  16  feet  broad 
imaginaryhistory  on  which  Lord  Byron  found-  at  the  top,  with  6  gates.  The  streets  are 
ed  his  tragedy.  All  that  is  really  known  of  long  and  broad,  and  the  town  is  intersected 
his  history  is  that  he  was  besieged  in  Nineveh  by  canals  and  connected  with  its  suburbs  by  a 
by  the  revolted  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  bridge  of  boats.  There  are  several  temples, 
in  626  B.  0.  an  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Ti-  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  a  brick  tower 
gris  swept  away  a  portion  of  the  city  wall,  160  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  erected  1,100 
upon  which  the  king  set  fire  to  his  palace  and  years  ago.  Tliere  are  government  warehouses 
destroyed  himself.  The  conquerors  plundered  and  public  buildings.  The  houses  are  mostly 
and  burned  the  rest  of  the  city,  which  was  one  story  high,  but  the  shops  are  superior  to 
never  rebuilt.  The  total  duration  of  the  king-  those  of  Canton.  In  1848  a  missionary  hospi- 
dom  of  Assyria  seems  to  have  been  about  660  tal  was  established  at  Ningpo,  and  all  dassea 
years;  and  for  at  least  6  centuries  it  was  a  have  resorted  to  it  for  surgical  assistance.  The 
great  and  powerful  nation,  dominant  over  ground  in  the  neighborhcKod  is  flat  and  exceed- 
western  Asia,  and  comprising  among  its  prov-  ingly  fertile,  but  a  range  of  barren  hiUs  runs 
inces  or  vassal  states  Busiana,  Chaldea,  Baby-  along  the  sea  shore.  The  principal  manufac- 
lonia,  Media,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Cappa-  tures  are  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods ;  and 
docia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Idu-  there  are  very  extensive  salt  woro.  Vessels 
msa,  and  for  a  time  lower  Egypt  and  the  island  of  about  800  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town, 
of  Cyprus. — ^The  letters  and  literature  of  the  while  those  of  greater  size  load  and  unload  at 
Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  derived  originally  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  foreign  imports 
from  Babylon,  and  were  apparently  not  much  are  small.  Ningpo  was  taken  by  tiie  British 
cultivated  on  a  native  basis,  science  and  learn-  in  1841,  and  occupied  for  some  months.  It 
ing  having  been  confined  to  a  priest  class  which  is  one  of  the  6  ports  opened  to  general  inter- 
did  not  aim  at  progress.  In  art  and  manufac-  course  by  the  treaty  of  Aug.  29, 1842. 
tures  the  people  had  made  great  advances.  In  NINON  DE  L'ENOLOS.  SccL^Enclos. 
architecture,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  sculpture  NIOBE,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  daughter 
and  painting,  they  had  attained  a  skill  which,  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  by  a  nymph.  She 
considering  the  period  in  which  they  lived,  is  had  6  sons  and  6  daughters,  and  boasting  her- 
truly  admirable.  Their  art  has  every  appear-  self  superior  to  Latona,  who  had  borne  only 
ance  of  thorough  and  entire  nationality,  and  two  children,  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  avenge  their 
shows  in  its  development  not  only  remarkable  mother,  slew  all  the  children  of  Niobe,  who  in 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  strength,  but  a  growing  her  grief  wept  herself  to  stone, 
grace  and  delicacy  of  execution  which  indicates  NIOBIUM  (symbol  Nb),  an  obscure  metal, 
that  it  was  progressive  and  not  stationary  like  commonly  supposed  by  chemists  to  be  identical 
that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  with , tantalum  or  columbium.  H.  Rose  has 
glass  bottles,  carved  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl  recently  made  it  the  subject  of  very  elaborate 
ornaments,  engraved  gems,  bells,  dishes,  ear  investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  pubhsh- 
rings,  arms,  and  working  implements  which  ed  in  Poggendorff  ^s  Annalen^  civ.  810, 482, 681. 
have  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  By  treatment  of  the  double  fiuorides  of  niobium 
are  almost  invariably  of  elegant  form,  and  in-*  and  the  alkaline  metals  with  sodium  at  a  light 
dicate  considerable  knowledge  of  metallurgy  heat  in  a  cast  iron  crucible,  he  obtained  the 
and  other  arts,  as  weU  as  a  refined  taste.  They  metal  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  of  specific 
anticipated  inventions  which  till  lately  were  gravity  6.297.    It  proves  to  be  a  conductor  of 
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electricitj,  and  is  more  easily  acted  on  by  literature  in  the  normal  school,  afterward 

reagents  than  tantalum.    In  nitric  acid  it  is  in-  chief  secretary  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 

aolable.    Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  structlon  and  master  of  requests  in  the  council 

it  after  long  heating,  and  the  solution  has  a  of  state,  and  finally  in  1837  chief  of  the  depart- 

brown  color.    It  is  also  soluble  in  fluohydric  ment  of  science  and  literature.    In  1842  he  was 

aoid,  and  by  boiling  with  caustic  potash  or  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  his  native 

fbsion  with  carbonate  of  potash.    The  metal  department  of  C6te  d^Qr,  and  attached  himself 

ignites  when  heated  in  chlorine,  and  a  yellow  to  the  conservative  party.    In  1848  he  became 

and  white  chloride  are  formed,  the  one,  Nb  GU,  the  successor  of  Bumouf  as  professor  of  Latin 

being  in  much  smaller  quantity  than  the  other,  eloquence  in  the  college  of  France^  and  this  was 

Nbi  Cls.    From  these  compounds  Rose  deduces  the  only  office  he  retained  after  the  revolu- 

the  chemical  equivalent  of  niobium  48.82  (or  tion  of  Feb.  1848.    In  1850,  on  the  death  of 

610.87,  oxygen  being  100).  M.  de  Feletz,  he  was  elected  to  the  French 

NIPHON,  or  NiPON,  the  principal  of  the  academy.    He  had  meanwhile  been  reconciled 

Japanese  islands,  which  gives  its  native  name  to  the  Bonapartists,  and  in  1852  was  appointed 

to  the  whole  empire.    It  extends  from  lat.  41^  general  inspector  of  superior  instruction ;  and 

45'  to  83°  26'  14.,  and  is  separated  on  the  N.  on  the  retirement  of  M.  Villemain  with  the 

from  the  island  of  Tesso  by  the  strait  of  San-  title  of  honorary  professor,  Nisard  succeeded 

gar,  on  the  S.  from  the  islands  of  Kiusiu  and  him  in  the  chair  of  French  eloquence  at  the 

Sikokf  by  narrow  straits,  and  on  the  S.  W.  Sorbonne.    Here  M.  Nisard  was  at  first  coldly 

from  Corea  by  a  channel  120  ro.  wide.    The  received,  and  in  1855  he  was  hissed  from  his 

island  stretches  from  N.  £.  to  S.  W.  in  a  curved  chair  by  the  students ;  but  with  the  assistance 

form,  and  is  about  900  m.  in  length  with  an  of  the  police  he  continued  his  lectures.    In 

average  brei^^th  of  more  than  100  m.,  it.being  1857  he  was  called  to  the  directorship  of  the 

S$80  m.  wide  at  the  broadest  part.    The  area  is  high  normal  school,  which  under  his  manage- 

estimated  at  100,000  sq.  m.,  or  -^^  more  than  ment  is  now  (1861)  undergoing  a  thorough  ren- 

that  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.    It  is  divided  ovation.    Beside  the  works  above  alludq^  to, 

into  53  provinces,  and  contains  the  two  impe-  he  has  published  HUtoire  et  description  de  la 

rial  capitals  Teddo  and  Miaco,  and  many  other  vUle  de  Nimes  (8vo.,  1835) ;   Melanges  (2  vols, 

large  cities,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  Osaka.  8vo.,  1838) ;  Precis  de  Vhistoire  de  la  litterature 

The  coasts  are  much  and  deeply  indented,  and  Fran^aise  depuis  ses  premiers  monuments  jus- 

are  lined  with  detached  rocks  and  small  islands,  qu'd  nos  jours  (18mo.,  1840),  a  valuable  sketch, 

The  island  is  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  a  which  was  first  printed  in  the  Dictionnaire  de 

range  of  mountains,  of  which  the  principal  peak  la  conversation;  and  ITistoire  de  la  UtUrature 

is  the  volcano  Fusiyama,  12,000  feet  high.    In  Fran^ldCy  a  remodelling  of  his  lectures  at  the 

these  mountains  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  normal  school.    Of  this  work,  which  is  not  yet 

copper.    Coal,  naphtha,  and  porcelain  clay  are  completed,  8  volumes  have  appeared,  including 

also  found  in  the  island.    Among  its  vegetable  French  literature  to  the  end  of  the  17th  centu- 

productions  are  the  palm,  banana,  sugar  cane,  ry.   His  most  important  essays  published  in  the 

rice,  wheat,  barley,  the  tea  plant,  beans,  pepper,  reviews,  have  been  reprinted  under  the  titles  of 

ginger,  and  camphor.    The  climate  is  subject  to  £tudes  sur  les  grands  hommes  de  la  renaissance 

great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  especially  in  (12mo.,  1856),  and  £tudes  de  critique  litteraire 

the  north,  but  is  generally  healthy.  (12mo.,  1858),  containing  his  essay  Les  deux 

NISABD,  Jean  Mabie  NxpoLfioN  Dismft,  a  morales^  which  has  become  celebrated  for  its 

French  author,  born  in  Gh&tillon-sur-Seine,  intrinsic  merits,  as  well  as  from  the  commo- 

ILu'ch  20, 1806.    At  the  age  of  20  he  became  tion  which  it  produced  at  the  Sorbonne.    He 

a  regular  contributor  to  the  Journal  des  debats,  has  also  superintended  the  publication  of  the 

but  after  the  revolution  of  1830  he  broke  off  Collection  des  classigues  Latins^  with  a  French 

his  connection  with  it  on  account  of  political  translation  (27  vols.  8vo.,  1889  et  seg,), 

differences,  and  wrote  literary  articles  for  the  NISI  PRIUS,  a  law  term,  which  originated 

National^  of  which  his  friend  Armand  Oarrel  as  follows.     Anciently,  nearly  all  actions  in 

was  then  the  editor.    A  steadfast  admirer  of  England  of  any  importance  were  begun  and 

the  French  writers  of  the  17th  century,  and  tried  before  the  courts  of  Westminster.    But 

particularly  of  Boileau,  he  was  opposed  to  the  when  the  custom  began  of  bringing  actions  of 

new  school  of  literature,  and  animadverted  less  value  before  these  courts,  and  these  grew  to 

strongly  upon  its  representatives  in  his  first  be  numerous,  the  burden  of  coming  from  differ- 

publication,  Les  poites  Latins  de  la  decadence  ent  and  distant  parts  of  England  to  London  be- 

(8vo.,  1834),  in  which  he  drew  critical  parallels  came  very  great ;  and  a  practice  was  introduced, 

between  the  minor  Latin  poets  of  the  imperial  some  centuries  since,  of  beginning  a  case  in 

period  and  the  new  French  poets,  as  for  in-  Westminster,  as  the  law  required,  but  contin- 

stance  between  Lucan  and  Victor  Hugo.    His  uing  it  from  term  to  term,  **  unless  before"  the 

Manifests  eontre  la  litterature  facile  was  an-  next  term  a  court  which  could  try  the  case 

swered  by  Jules  Janin,  and  the  controversy  should  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  cause 

became  one  of  the  chief  literary  events  in  Louis  of  action  arose  or  existed.    The  record  was  in 

Philippe's  reign.    In  1835  Nisard  was  appoint-  Latin ;  and  the  words  nisiprius  (unless  before), 

^bjiLGmzotmaitrede  conferences  OR  Ft&ach  being  the  essential  part,  gave  name  to  the 
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whole  procedare.    A  court  of  eyre  or  of  assize  in  importance  among  these  salts  is  the  idtrate 

always  did  sit  in  the  county  in  the  vacation,  of  potash,  called  also  nitre  and  saltpetre,  rep- 

and  so  the  case  was  snre  to  be  tried  at  home,  resented  by  the  formula  KO,  NO5,  and  hence 

Practically  the  phrase  "  nisi  prius  court,''  both  consisting  of  one  equivalent  each  of  potash  = 

in  England  and  the  United  States,  now  signi-  47.2,  and  nitric  acid  =  54,  in  101.2  parts.    It 

lies  a  court  held  by  one  of  the  judges,  or  less  is  a  white  salt  crystallized  in  long  6-sided 

than  a  whole  bench,  usually  with  a  jury,  be-  prisms,  soluble  in  4  or  6  times  its  weight  of 

cause  such  was  the  constitution  of  the  assize  cold  and  f  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  not 

courts  before  mentioned.     Hence  the  deter-  subject  to  deliquesce,  and  possessing  a  sharp, 

mination  of  a  law  question  at  nisi  prius  is  com-  cooling  taste.    It  fases  without  losing  weight 

monly  made  by  one  judge  only,  and  on  the  at  662  .    In  large  crystals  it  is  apt  to  contain 

spur  of  the  moment.    The  nisi  prius  reports  water  mechanically  held,  which  retains  in  solu- 

contain  these  rulings  and  decisions ;   as,  for  tion  some  of  the  foreign  salts  derived  fVom  the 

example,  Espinasse's  ^^  Reports  of  Oases  argued  mother  liquor,  as  sulphate  of  soda  and  the  chlo- 

and  ruled  at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King's  rides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Smaller  crystals 

Bench  and  Common  Pleas,"  from  1798  to  1811 ;  are  commonly  purer ;  but  common  salt  is  almost 

and  Campbell's  ^^  Reports  of  Cases  determined  always  present  to  some  extent,  and  is  particu- 

at  Nisi  Prius,  in  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  larly  ii\jurious  to  saltpetre  designed  for  the 

and  Common  Pleas, "  from  1 807  to  1 81 6.  Such  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Saltpetre  is  known 

decisions  have  not,  generally  speaking,  the  by  its  deflagrating  with  bright  scintillations 

weight  and  authority  of  the  formal  dotermina-  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals.    Its  mixture 

tions  of  a  court  sitting  in  banco,  or  as  a  full  with  carbonaceous  matters  is  explosive  when 

bench,  for  the  hearing  of  arguments  at  law.  highly  heated ;  and  when  this  mixture  is  inti- 

Many  of  the  nisi  prius  reports,  as  for  instance  mately  made  the  product  is  gunpowder ;  sul- 

those  above  mentioned,  are  however  of  great  phur,  which  is  commonly  introduced,  not  being 

value,  and  are  constantly  cited.  essential  for  this  property.    (See  Gttnpowbes.) 

NISIBIS,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capita.  Saltpetre  is  obtained  both  as  a  natural  and  arti- 

of  Mygdonia,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  ficial  product.    It  is  generated  wherever  nitro- 

river  Mygdonius.    It  was  important  as  a  com-  genous  animal  and  vegetable  matters  undergo 

mercial  city  and  a  military  post,  being  fre-  decomposition  in  the  presence  of  moist  calca- 

quently  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the  reous  earth  containing  potash,  the  temperature 

Romans  against  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Persia,  being  generally  above  60^  F.    Ammonia  is  pro- 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  it  re-  duced,  which  is  decomposed,  its  nitrogen  form- 

mained  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians.    Its  ruins  ing  with  oxygen  nitnc  acid,  which  combines 

are  now  visible  near  Nisibin  in  the  Turkish  with  the  alkaline  earths  present.    Wood  ashes 

province   of  DiarbeMr.     Some   critics,    and  determines  tiie  production  of  nitrate  of  potash, 

among  them  Michaelis,  identify  the  district  in  and  nitrate  of  lime,  also  produced,  may  be  made 

which  it  was  situated  with  the  Aram  Zoba  of  to  yield  its  nitric  acid  to  potash  added  to  the 

Scripture ;  while  others  place  the  latter  near  mixed  products  in  the  form  of  carbonate  of 

Nisib  on  the  Euphrates,  a  place  known  in  potash.    Nitre  forms  naturally  upon  tiie  walls 

modem  history  by  the  victory  of  Ibrahim  of  cellars  and  of  caves  as  an  efflorescence.    On 

Pasha  over  the  Tudcish  army  in  1889.  the  surface  of  some  soils  in  warm  countries  it 

MTRATES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination  also  appears  in  this  form  after  the  rainy  season, 
of  nitric  acid  (see  NrmooEN)  with  bases.  Some  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  its  coUec- 
of  these  are  natural  products,  as  the  nitrates  of  tion  profitable.  In  Hindostan  it  is  thus  pro- 
potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia ;  and  others  duced  so  abundantly  and  cheaply,  that  our  own 
are  artificially  formed,  as  the  nitrates  of  the  market  is  supplied  almost  wholly  from  Calcut- 
oxides  of  the  metals.  Several  of  both  kinds  ta;  and  the  native  sources  of  this  salt  in  the 
are  sufficiently  important  to  require  particular  limestone  caves  of  Kentucky  and  other  states, 
mention.  None  of  these  salts  possess  acid  re-  which  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain 
action ;  they  are  distinguished  for  their  solu-  ftimished  this  necessary  ingredient  of  gun- 
bility  in  water,  and  hence,  the  acid  not  forming  powder,  are  now  comparatively  valueless.  To 
a  precipitate  with  any  base,  its  presence,  free  separate  the  nitre  from  the  earth  which  Con- 
or combined,  can  be  determine  only  by  other  tains  it,  this  is  lixiviated  with  water,  which 
methods,  several  of  which  are  described  in  dissolves  out  the  soluble  salts ;  and  in  the  large 
works  on  chemistry.  At  a  high  heat  the  ni-  vats  into  which  the  liquid  is  conveyed  the  salts 
trates  undergo  decomposition,  sometimes  being  crystallize  as  the  water  is  evaporated  by  solar 
converted  into  free  nitric  acid  and  the  oxid-  or  artificial  heat.  The  first  crystals  that  form 
ized  base,  and  sometimes  into  oxygen,  which  are  crude  saltpetre ;  nitrates  of  lime  and  mag- 
escapes,  and  nitrous  acid,  which  remains  in  com-  nesia  mostiy  remain  in  the  mother  liquor,  and 
bination  with  the  base,  forming  a  nitrite.  This  are  either  thrown  away  with  it,  or  in  some 
may  itself  be  decomposed  by  increase  of  heat,  cases  are  decomposed  by  treatment  with  car- 
It  is  this  property  which  renders  the  nitrates  bonate  of  potash,  and  their  nitric  acid  is  thus 
powerful  oxidizing  agents,  and  adapts  them  as  recovered  in  new  quantities  of  nitre.  Natural 
fluxes,  especially  when  there  is  also  an  affinity  saltpetre  beds  are  also  worked  in  Hungary, 
between  the  base  and  the  oxidized  body. — ^First  Egypt,  Spain,  and  in  various  warm  countries. 
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Li  the  iaknd  of  Oe^rlon  Dr.  J.  Dsvj  examined  matism  it  is  sometimes  administored  in  doses 
nomerons  cares  in  calcareons  and  feldspathic  repeated  at  intervals  to  the  extent  of  2  oz.  in 
rocks,  ax>on  the  walls  of  which  nitre  was  large-  24  honrs;  though  ^  oz.  in  concentrated  soln- 
ly  collected.  Dnringthe  dry  season  the  incms-  tion  causes  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
tation  which  formed  in  the  wet  months  was  which  may  be  foUowea  by  convidsions  and 
removed  by  means  of  picks  together  with  more  death.  "Wlien  taken  in  poisonous  quantities 
or  less  of  tiie  rocky  material.  The  whole  was  there  is  no  antidote  known,  and  the  only  relief 
then  crushed  and  treated  with  water,  wood  is  by  the  use  of  the  stomach  pump,  laudanum 
ashes  being  also  added.  The  lye  was  then  drawn  to  aSlay  the  pain,  and  mucilaginous  drinks  and 
off  and  evaporated.  Some  of  these  caves  con-  cordials.  Nitre  is  also  a  powerful  antiseptic,' 
tained  large  quantities  of  the  excrement  of  bats  and  is  used  in  the  preservation  of  meats,  as 
that  resorted  to  them ;  but  others,  which  also  for  curing  hams. — ^Another  variety  of  nitre, 
produced  saltpetre,  were  not  frequented  by  called  cubic  nitre,  is  the  salt,  nitrate  of  soda, 
these  ammals.  In  hot  coimtries  it  does  not  NaO,  NO^,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of 
appear  that  the  immediaterpresence  of  decom-  soda  =  81  parts,  and  one  of  nitric  acid  =  54 
posing  anunal  matters  is  essential  to  the  pro-  parts  in  85.  It  is  found  in  beds  among  the 
auction  of  saltpetre ;  but  ammonia  thus  deriv-  hills  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  which  skirt 
ed  and  existing  in  the  atmosphere  is  no  doubt  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  at  theur  base  on  the  W. 
brought  to  the  potash. — ^In  temperate  climates  side  of  the  pampa  over  an  extent  of  not  less 
the  salt  is  artificially  produced  in  what  are  than  150  mUes.  As  described  by  John  H. 
called  in  Europe  saltpetre  plantations.  These  Blake,  Esq.,  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Sci- 
are  compost  heaps  of  animal  and  vegetable  ence''  (vol.  xliv.,  1848),  these  low  hills,  rising 
matters  intermixed  with  earth,  and  with  pot-  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  are  covered 
ash,  lime,  and  magnesia,  presented  in  porous  with  a  light,  sandy  marl  mixed  with  minute  frag- 
form,  as  in  ashes,  marl,  chalk,  old  mortar,  &o.  ments  of  shell.  This  covering,  when  it  yields 
The  heaps  are  exposed  to  the  air,  but  it  is  and  crackles  beneath  the  feet,  indicates  the 
better  to  protect  them  from  the  rain.  Gutters  presence  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  beds  of  this 
are  excavated  around  them,  and  in  these  are  salt  are  found,  on  digging  down  a  foot  or  two, 
kept  Hquids  from  the  cattle  stalls  and  other  overlaid  generally  by  a  stratum  of  common 
similar  nuids  rich  in  nitrogen,  with  which  the  salt.  Under  the  nitrate  of  soda  is  marl  impreg- 
materials  are  occasionally  moistened.  As  prao-  nated  with  saline  matter  and  mixed  with  f^ag- 
tised  in  Sweden,  the  heaps  are  worked  over  ments  of  shells.  The  nitrate  of  soda,  as  quar- 
once  a  week  in  summer  and  once  a  month  in  ried,  is  very  variable  in  quality,  some  yielding 
winter,  and  twigs  are  introduced  to  keep  them  not  more  than  25  percent.,  and  some  8  times  as 
open.  The  work  is  generally  continued  8  much  of  the  genuine  salt.  It  is  mostly  work- 
years,  until  the  product  of  saltpetre  amounts  ed  with  the  pick  and  shovel,  but  is  sometimes 
to  about  5  ounces  in  1,000  cubic  inches.  For  so  compact  that  the  beds  have  to  be  blasted, 
an  annual  product  of  10  cwt.  it  is  necessary  to  Portions  of  the  salt  are  pure  white  like  loaf 
work  over  full  120  cubic  fathoms  of  earth,  of  sugar,  and  others  are  colored  reddish  brown, 
which  }  becomes  ripe  each  year,  and  is  remov-  lemon  yellow,  and  gray.  Its  average  composi- 
ed  from  time  to  time  fh>m  the  outermost  layers  tion  was  found  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hayes  to  be  as 
to  be  lixiviated.  The  crude  product  obtained  follows:  nitrate  of  soda,  64.98;  sulphate  of 
is  afterward  purified  bv  repeated  solutions  and  soda,  8.00;  chloride  of  sodium,  28.69;  iodic 
crystallizations.  In  France,  about  the  year  salts,  0.68 ;  shells  and  marl,  2.60 ;  total,  99.90* 
1776,  great  attention  was  ffiven  to  the  subject  Mr.  Blake  states  tJiat  nitrate  of  soda  ia  veiy 
of  producing  saltpetre.  jN  o  fewer  than  66  generally  found  along  the  W.  coast  of  South 
treatises  were  furnished  to  the  government  in  America,  impregnating  the  soil  with  other  sa- 
response  to  an  offer  of  a  prize  for  the  best  one ;  line  matter,  and  sometimes  forming  a  thin  crust 
and  from  these  the  commissioners  prepared  a  upon  the  surface ;  but  the  only  extensive  beds 
fall  treatise  of  their  own.  During  the  revolu-  liiown  are  in  Tarapaca  between  lat.  19°  80' 
tion  Berthollet  the  chemist  was  actively  em-  and  20''  45'  S.,  and  long.  69°  50'  and  70°  5'  W. 
ployed  in  directing  the  manufacture  in  differ-  The  extraction  and  refining  of  the  sdt  afford 
ent  parts  of  France.  In  later  times  the  process  employment  to  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants 
has  been  investigated  by  Gay-Lussac,  Liebig,  of  the  province.  It  is  taken  to  Iquique  for 
and  especially  by  Kuhlmann ;  and  the  improv-  shipment,  and  in  1887  the  exportation  amount- 
ed methods  are  described  in  detail  in  Knapp^s  ed  to  150,000  quintds,  two  tlnrds  of  which  was 
"  Chemical  Technology"  (vol.  i.),  in  Th^nard^s  to  England,  nearly  one  third  to  France.  It  is 
TraiU  de  chimiSy  in  Dumas'  Chimie  appligtUe  used  for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid,  but  its 
auz  arts,  and  in  Gmelin's  *^  Handbook  of  Ohem-  tendency  to  deliquesce  renders  it  unfit  for  that 
istry.'* — Beside  its  use  for  making  gunpowder,  of  gunpowder.  From  its  composition  it  should 
nitre  is -employed  in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  prove  a  valuable  fertilizer.  The  crude  salt  is 
acid.  It  is  also  a  useM  oxidizing  fiux  in  metal-  refined  by  Indians,  directed  by  a  Spanish  migor- 
lurgical  operations,  and  in  me£cine  is  much  domo.  As  it  is  quarried  the  workmen  carry  it 
used  for  its  cooling  properties  in  infiammatory  in  bags  to  the  offMnas  or  working  places,  which 
affections,  and  also  as  a  promoter  of  perspiration  are  always  near  by,  and  there  it  is  broken  up 
and  the  secretions  of  the  liver.    In  acute  rheu-  by  women  and  children  into  small  pieces. 
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These  are  thrown  into  copper  kettles  of  the  NITBOQEN  (Or.  nrpov,  nitre,  and  yfyMiw. 
capacity  of  50  gallons  each,  set  within  walls  to  produce),  a  simple  gaseous  hody,  so  named 
formed  of  cakes  of  salt.  The  kettles  being  from  its  being  an  essential  element  of  nitric 
aboat  two  thirds  filled,  water  is  added,  and  a  acid.  It  was  first  obserred  in  1772  by  Dr. 
strong  fire  is  kept  up  tiU  the  water  is  saturated,  Entherford  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1775  ^own 
when  it  is  dipped  into  tubs  to  settle,  and  then  by  Lavoisier,  and  about  the  same  time  by 
the  solution  is  transferred  to  shallow  vats  to  Bcheele,  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere, 
crystallize.  The  residue,  consisting  principally  Lavoisier  called  it  azote  (Gr.  a  privative,  and 
of  chloride  of  sodium  and  earthy  matter,  is  fony,  life),  on  account  of  its  not  supporting  res- 
thrown  away,  often  carrying  with  it  as  much  piration.  It  is  inert  in  its  properties,  possess- 
nitrate  of  soda  as  has  been  saved.  The  cost  mg  neither  taste,  smell,  nor  color ;  and  in  the 
of  the  article  at  Iquique  is  reckoned  for  each  air,  of  which  it  forms  about  $  of  the  bulk,  it 
102  lbs.  at  62  cents  for  labor  in  refining,  88  appears  to  act  the  part  of  a  dUuent,  tempering 
for  fuel,  12  for  tools  and  powder,  and  from  the  too  energetic  qualities  of  the  oxygen.  (See 
68  to  75  for  transportation ;  or  in  all  about  Atmobfhbbe.)  It  is  designated  by  the  symbol 
$1.87,  to  which  should  be  added  the  general  K ;  its  equivalent  is  14;  and  its  weight  is  0.9718, 
expense  of  the  operation  and  the  cost  of  bags  air  being  1.0000.  It  has  never  been  liquefied 
for  packing.  The  saJt  is  reported  to  occur  in  under  any  pressure ;  it  is  not  infiammable,  and 
large  quantities  in  Pemambuco,  west  of  Ipu,  burning  bodies  are  at  once  extinguished  when 
the  formation  extending  15  to  20  miles. — ^Of  immersed  in  it.  It  is  sparingly  absorbed  by 
the  metallic  nitrates,  the  most  important  is  water,  of  which  100  parts  take  up  2^  parts  of 
that  of  silver,  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  the  gas.  Nitrogen  is  widely  dinused  among 
oxide  of  silver  =  116,  and  one  of  nitric  acid=:  organic  bodies.  It  exists  in  almost  every  vege- 
54.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  silver  in  table  substance,  and  forms  a  considerable  part 
nitric  acid.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  square  of  what  are  known  as  the  nitrogenous  prin- 
tables,  which  are  colorless  and  anhydrous.  At  ciples  of  food,  as  albumen,  caseine,  animal  fib- 
426''  it  fuses,  and  may  then  be  cast  into  the  rine,  and  gluten.  It  is  also  an  essential  ingre- 
crystalline  sticks  called  lunar  caustic,  employed  dient  of  some  of  the  most  potent  medicines 
in  surgery.  At  higher  temperatures  it  is  re-  and  poisons,  as  quinia,  morphia,  prussic  acid, 
duced  to  a  metallic  state.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  strychnia.  With  hydrogen,  in  the  propor- 
acts  powerfully  as  a  caustic,  destroying  the  tion  Hs  N,  it  forms  the  compound,  ammonia ; 
vitality  of  the  fiesh  to  which  it  is  applied.  Its  with  carbon,  cyanogen.  Its  compounds  with 
solution  in  pure  water  remains  colorless;  but  oxygen,  some  of  which  will  be  noticed  below, 
if  the  smallest  quantity  of  organic  matter  be  are  also  remarkable  for  their  energetic  charac- 
present,  it  is  soon  discolored  when  exposed  to  ter.  These  are  5  in  number,  as  follows :  1, 
the  light.  It  is  thus  a  delicate  test  of  the  pres-  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  NO  ;  2,  deutoxide  of 
ence  of  organic  matter.  With  albumen,  fibrine,  nitrogen,  NOa ;  8,  nitrous  acid,  NOa ;  4,  hypo- 
^c,  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  may  be  nitric  acid,  NO4 ;  5,  nitric  acid,  NOs. — ^To 
employed  to  remove  them  from  solution.  The  procure  nitrogen,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  de- 
property  of  the  solution  to  turn  black  by  the  prive  the  air  of  its  oxygen,  which  may  be  dono 
reduction  of  the  oxide  of  the  silver,  when  the  by  various  methods,  as  by  burning  phosphoms 
fluid  is  applied  to  organic  substances  and  ex-  in  a  bell  glass  of  air ;  or  by  leaving  a  piece  of 
posed  to  the  light,  renders  it  of  important  use  phosphorus  several  days  in  the  glass  standing 
for  marking  linen.  The  so  called  indelible  ink  over  water ;  or  still  better,  by  passing  ur 
is  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  dissolving  one  through  a  tube  partially  filled  with  copper 
part  of  the  salt  and  4  parts  of  gum  arabic  in  4  turnings  heated  to  redness.    It  is  also  liberated 

fiarts  of  water,  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of  when  ammonia  is  decomposed  by  chlorine, 

ndia  ink.    The  spot  to  be  marked  is  first  Considering  the  inexhaustible  sources  of  nitro- 

wetted  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  gen  in  the  atmosphere,  it  would  be  a  great 

and  dried,  and  when  written  upon  it  is  exposed  acquisition  to  agriculture  could  some  method 

to  the  sunlight.    The  spots  may  be  removed  be  devised  of  eliminating  it  with  economy,  and 

by  converting  the  silver  with  a  few  drops  of  causing  it  to  form  with  hydrogen  ammoniacal 

iodine  into  the  iodide,  and  dissolving  this  by  a  compounds  which  could  be  used  in  the  place 

solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  or  a  dilute  of  guano  and  other  manures.    It  would  also  be 

solution  of  caustic  potash.    A  hair  dye  is  also  highly  advantageous  could  nitrogen,  obtained 

prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver  by  dissolving  it  from  the  same  source,  be  applied  to  the  pre- 

in  ether.    From  recent  microscopical  examina-  paration  of  cyanides,  in  the  manufacture  of 

tions  very  carefully  made  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Hera-  Prussian  blue.     Attempts  which  have  been 

path  of  England,  upon  some  obscure  marks  made  to  effect  these  objects  have  failed,  owing 

found  upon  the  wrappers  of  mummies,  there  is  to  the  inertness  of  nitrogen,  and  the  difBcoIties 

reason  to  believe  tnat  the  ancient  i^;yptian6  of  causing  it  to  enter  into  combination  ^with 

were  acquainted  with  the  compound  nitrate  hydr(^en  and  with  carbon.    A  method,  ho^vr- 

of  silver,  and  consequently  with  nitric  acid.  ever,  has  been  recently  announced  by  which 

NITRE.    8ee  Nitbates.  MM.  Marguerite  and  Sourdeval  have  attained 

NITRIO  ACID.    See  Nitbogen.  these  objects,  making  use  of  carbonate    of 

NITRITES.    See  Nitbooen,  bazytes  as  the  compound  for  fixing  the  nitro- 
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gen  of  the  air,  which  they  obtain  in  the  fonn  of  anhydrous  add  and  18.28  of  water,  it  has  a 
of  cyanide  of  barium.  From  the  cheapnefls  of  density  of  1.62,  boils  at  184**  F.,  and  freezes  at 
the  natural  carbonate  and  of  the  process,  it  is  about  ^-40^  This  is  the  so  called  fuming  nitric 
hoped  that  Uie  method  may  prove  of  no  little  acid,  the  composition  of  which  is  expressed  by 
importance  to  the  agricultural  interest  and  to  tiie  formula,  iTOt-f  HO.  By  distilling  it  with 
the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  The  pro-  much  water  a  product  ofuniform  composition  is 
cess  is  as  follows.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  soon  obtained,  which  boils  at  253.4°,  and  con- 
barytes  with  about  80  per  cent,  of  iron  filings  tains  60  per  cent,  of  pure  acid  and  40  per  cent 
and  some  coal  tar  and  saw  dust  is  calcined  in  of  water ;  its  density  is  1.42;  and  its  composition 
an  eaithen  crucible  at  a  high  temperature,  is  represented  by  the  formula,  NOt+^HO.  This 
which  is  kept  up  for  some  time.  The  greater  acid  is  more  stable  in  character  than  the  fuming 
part  of  the  carbonate  of  barytes  is  conyerted  add,  which  tends  to  absorb  water  and  pass 
mto  anhydrous  barytes.  A  current  of  air  la  iuto  the  other.  Nitric  acid  of  commerce,  corn- 
then  made  to  traverse  slowly  the  porous  mass ;  monly  known  as  aquafortis,  is  of  various  de- 
and  while  its  oxygen  is  converted  mto  carbonic  grees  of  strength,  it  often  contains  f  water^. 
oxide  as  the  air  passes  over  incandescent  char-  and  is  of  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  ni- 
coal,  its  nitrogen  in  the  presence  of  the  carbon  trous  add  or  the  other  lower  oxides  of  nitro- 
and  barium  is  transformed  into  cyanogen,  and  gen.  The  add  f^  from  other  compound  is 
produces  considerable  quantities  of  cyanide,  oolorless.  It  possesses  powerfld  corrosive  prop- 
If  the  mixture  be  cooled  while  protected  from  erties,  turning  the  skin  and  all  animal  matters 
the  air,  and  washed  with  boiling  water,  an  that  contain  albumen  yellow;  and  owing  to 
abundant  precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  may  be  this  property  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  dyeing 
obtained  by  adding  a  salt  of  iron.  The  mix-  woollens  yellow,  and  is  also  used  as  a  cautery, 
ture  is  introduced  into  a  cylinder,  and  a  cur-  From  the  readiness  with  which  its  oxygen  is 
rent  of  steam  at  a  temperature  below  800°  0.  separated,  nitric  add  is  much  used  for  oxid- 
is  pa»ed  through  it,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  iring  other  bodies.  Most  of  the  metals  are 
decompose  the  cyanide  of  barium,  and  cause  thus  easily  attacked,  and  solutions  of  their  ox- 
the  whole  of  its  nitrogen  to  unite  with  the  hy-  ides  obtained.  Bome,  as  mercury,  copper,  and 
drogen  of  the  steam  to  form  ammonia.  The  zinc,  are  acted  upon  with  great  violence  by  the 
cheap  preparation  of  ammonia  by  this  process  concentrated  add ;  others,  as  tin  and  iron,  are 
suggests  luso  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  more  readily  oxidized  by  dilute  acid.  When 
this  product — Nrnno  Aoid  is  the  most  impor-  the  acid  is  mixed  with  i  its  bulk  of  sulphuric 
tant  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  acid  and  added  to  a  few  drops  of  an  essential 
the  source  from  which  the  others  named  above  oil,  as  of  turpentine,  violent  combustion  and 
are  prepared.  The  add  was  known  to  the  al-  explosion  take  place.  Red-hot  charcoal  is  idso 
chemista,  but  its  composition  was  first  discov-  thrown  into  brilliant  combustion  by  the  appli- 
ered  by  OavendiBh  in  1785.  It  is  developed  by  cation  of  a  little  of  the  add.  When  some  vege- 
the  combination  of  the  dements  of  the  atmos-  table  substances,  as  lignine,  starch,  &c.,  are 
phere  when  electrical  sparks  are  passed  through  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  definite 
moist  air;  and  it  may  almost  always  be  detect-  compounds  of  peculiar  character  are  produced 
ed  combined  wiUi  ammonia  in  rain  water,  es-  without  devdopment  of  violent  action.  Paper 
pecially  after  a  thunder  storm.  It  occurs  in  is  thus  converted  into  a  tough  and  highly  in- 
nature  also  in  the  mineral  salts  nitrate  of  soda  flammable  material,  and  cotton  into  the  so  called 
and  nitrate  of  potash,  also  known  as  nitre  or  gun  cotton. — ^Nitric  add  is  obtained  by  distU- 
saltpetre,  which  are  the  sources  whence  it  is  ling  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  soda  with 
procured  in  large  quantities.  Its  composition  sulphuric  add«  In  the  small  way,  equal  parts 
is :  nitrogen  1  atom  =  14,  and  oxygen  5  atoms  of  the  salt  and  of  strong  oil  of  vitriol  are  intro- 
=  40 ;  or  in  100  parts,  nitrogen  26,  oxygen  74.  duced  into  a  glass  retort  and  heated ;  on  the 
In  this  state  uncombined  with  water  it  has  large  scale,  iron  retort^^e  used,  coated  within 
been  obtained  by  M.  Deville  in  the  form  of  in  their  upper  parts  with  fire  day,  and  only  half 
brilliant,  transparent  erystds,  derived  from  the  the  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  used.  Nitrate  of 
right  rhombic  prism,  which  mdt  at  85°  and  soda,  being  cheaper  than  nitre,  and  yielding  10 
boU  at  118°  F.  With  this  exception  the  acid  per  cent  more  nitric  acid,  is  to  be  preferred, 
is  known  only  in  combination  with  water.  In  In  the  use  of  nitre  the  changes  that  take  place 
its  most  concentrated  form,  containing  85.72  are  thus  represented : 

B«iaf«  daaompodtiwi.  After  daowtporfUon. 


98  =  8  eq8.«f  oil  of  ylt- 
riol,  i(HO  BO,) 


9  =  1  eq.  water  (HO 
40  =s  1  eq.  snlpharic 

acid  (SO,) 
49=sleq.  oil  of  Tit- 
riol 


^^^'  ^^»> ^1.1  eq^btenlphate  of  potash  (KO, 

199  J 199 

Kitric  add  is  often  contaminated  with  sulphu-    may  be  freed  by  redistilling,  a  little  nitrate  of 
no  and  hydrochloric  adds,  from  whicn  it    silver  being  introduced  to  retain  the  sulphuric 
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aoid  and  chlorine  in  the  form  of  insolnble  8til« 
phate  and  chloride  of  silver.  In  the  chem- 
ical and  pharmaceutical  worka  a  table  is  given 
of  the  foUowing  form,  fdmiahed  originally  by 
Dr.  Ure,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  a6id  is 
seen  by  reference  to  its  specific  gravity: 


s. 

Hydratod 

Dry  Mid 

8p.  gr. 

Hydnted 

Dry  Mid 

Sp.gr. 

acid  in  100. 

In  100. 

Mid  in  100. 

in  100. 

1.60 

100 

79.700 

1.27 

46 

86.66S 

1.47 

89 

70.988 

1.24 

41 

82.677 

1.40 

88 

66L165 

1.80 

85 

27.895 

1.41 

78 

68.181 

1.17 

80 

88.910 

X.80B  •  •  •  • 

68 

60.211 

1.11 

SO      1  15.940 
8      1     6.876 

1.8 

61 

40.647 

1.048.... 

Nitric  acid  is  a  most  important  agent  in  the 
chemical  arts  and  in  medicine.  Some  of  its 
nses  have  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  a  sol- 
vent of  most  of  the  metals,  and  combined  with 
hydrochloric  acid  forms  the  aqua  regia  nsed 
for  dissolving  gold*  Its  solution  of  tin  is  used 
for  the  preparation  of  mordants  in  dyeing.  In 
engraving  it  serves  by  its  solvent  property  to 
etch  the  plates  of  copper.  It  is  a  powerM 
caustic  in  surgery,  and  is -applied  as  a  lotion  to 
ulcers.  In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and 
antiseptic,  and,  largely  diluted  with  water,  forms 
a  beneficial  drink  in  typhoid  and  other  forms 
of  fever.  Its  vapor  is  a  powerful  disinfectant, 
but  probably  inferior  to  chlorine  for  this  pur- 

C.  Its  use  was  introduced  into  the  London 
jitals  by  Dr.  Garmichael  Smyth,  who  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  £5,000  from  the  British 
parliament.  The  vapor  is  generated  as  required 
by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  upon  powdered  nitre, 
which  is  placed  in  a  saucer  and  this  set  upon 
hot  sand  contained  in  an  earthen  vessel.  The 
concentrated  acid  is  a  most  acrid  poison. — ^The 
salts  formed  by  nitric  add  are  called  nitrates. 
They  are  all  soluble  in  wafer ;  most  of  them 
taae  readily,  and  are  decomposed  at  a  high 
heat.  The  most  important  are  the  natural 
compounds  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
nitric  acid.  (See  NrraiiTUS.)— The  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  of  little 
importance  compared  with  &e  acid  just  de- 
scribed. Nitrous  acid  (NO4)  is  an  unstable 
compound,  known  by  its  deep  red  fhmes. 
These  are  generated  by  the  action  of  diluted 
nitric  acid  upon  copp^  clippings,  the  deutoz- 
ide  or  nitric  oxide  (NO9)  being  first  formed, 
which  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  absorbs 
more  oxygen.  It  is  the  nitrous  acid  in  the 
fbming  nitric  acid  of  commerce  which  some- 
times imparts  to  this  red  ftimes.  Its  salts  are 
called  nitrites. — ^The  lowest  oxide  of  nitrogen, 
called  the  protoxide,  and  also  nitrous  oxide, 
possesses  some  properties  of  peculiar  interest. 
The  gas  was  first  recognized  by  Priestley  in  1776. 
It  is  obtained  by  partially  deoxidizing  nitric  ox- 
ide by  means  of  iron  filings,  or  by  exposing  the 
salt  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  glass  retort  to  a 
temperature  of  about  420°.  To  obtain  pure  gas, 
the  salt  should  be  free  from  chlorine,  and  the 
temperature  not  so  high  as  to  produce  yrhite  va- 
pors. Nitrous  oxide  has  a  sweet  taste,  but  no 
odor  or  color.    Its  density  is  1.627 ;  it  liquefies 
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under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres  at  46*,  and  at 
still  lower  temperature  is  solidified.  It  supports 
combustion,  giving  even  increased  brilliancy  to 
the  flame  of  burning  bodies.  Its  chief  interest 
is  in  its  effect  upon  the  human  system  when 
respired,  which  has  given  to  it  the  names  of 
exhilarating  and  laughing  gas.  It  produces 
intoxicating  sensations,  generally  of  a  pleasant 
nature,  often  leading  to  wild  and  extravagant 
actions.  The  effect  usually  passes  off  in  a  short 
time  after  inhaling  the  gas ;  but  in  cases  of 
individuals  liable  to  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head, 
or  otherwise  affected  with  disease,  it  has  pro- 
duced serious  results.  Only  pure  gas  should 
ever  be  used  fortius  purpose,  and  this  unmixed 
with  common  air.  This  peculiar  ouality  of  ni- 
trous oxide  was  first  observed  by  Sir  H.  Davy, 
who  published  an  account  of  the  gas  in  1800. 
The  late  Mr.  Horace  Wells  of  Connecticut  ex- 
perimented with  it  as  an  aneesthetic  agent  before 
the  properties  of  ether  for  this  use  were  dis- 
covered. Water  charged  with  the  gas  has  been 
applied  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
diuretic.  In  cases  of  dogs  asphyxiated  or  poi- 
soned, it  has  been  found  when  injected  into  the 
bowels  to  act  as  an  antidote  and  revivifier. 
(See  *^  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,'' 
vols.  xlvi.  and  xlvii.) 

NITROUS  ACID.    See  NiTROomr. 

NITROUS  OXIDE.    See  Nitkooet. 

NITZSCEL  Kasl  Imhakxjiel,  a  German  theo- 
logian, son  01  Earl  Ludwig  Nitzsch,  snperinten- 
dent-general  of  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
born  in  Boma,  Sept.  21, 1787.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Wittenberg,  and  studied  theology,  em- 
bracing the  opinions  of  Schleiermacher  and  the 
more  liberal  school.  In  1817  he  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  new  theoloncal  seminary  at  Ber- 
lin. In  1822  he  accepted  a  position  in  Bonn 
as  professor  and  university  preacher;  and  in 
184?  went  to  Berlin  as  the  successor  of  Mar- 
heineke,  where  he  was  professor,  university 
preacher,  and  member  of  the  high  consiBtory. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  smaller  treat- 
ises on  dogmatics,  te.;  and  among  his  laiver 
works  are :  System  der  Ckrutlichen  LAre 
(Bonn,  1829 ;  6th  ed.,  1851 ;  translated  by  Mont- 
gomery, Edinburgh,  8vo.,  1849),  and  Ftah- 
tuche  Theologie  (vols.  i.  and  ii.,  Bonn,  1847- 
'8). — Gbbgob  WiLHEur,  a  German  philologist, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  w  ittenberg, 
Nov.  22,  1790.  He  studied  philology  under 
Lobeck  in  1810,  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
war  of  liberation,  was  present  at  the  batUe  of 
Leipsic,  and  after  his  return  became  co-rector 
of  the  Wittenberg  lyceum.  In  1816  he  ex- 
changed this  situation  for  that  of  sub-rector 
in  Zerbst,  in  1820  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and 
in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of  ancient 
literature  at  Eiel,  where  he  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  philological  department  In 
June,  1852,  the  offices  and  salaries  of  Nitzsch 
and  7  other  professors  were  declared  forfeited ; 
but  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed professor  of  archseologv  in  Leipsic  He 
is  distinguished  as  the  able  opponent  of  F« 
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A.  Wolfs  theories  in  regard  to  the  poems  of  man-of-war,  and  Mr.  Koah  was  detained  a  pria- 

Homer.    His  chief  work,  Die  SagenpoetU  der  oner  in  England  for  several  weeks.  Onretum- 

Qriechen  (Bnmswick,  1652),  and  nearly  all  the  ing  in  1819,  he  pnhlished  a  volume  entitled 

rest  of  his  nnmerons  writings,  are  devoted  to  **  Travels  in  England,  France,  Spain,  and  the 

the  discussion  of  that  question,  and  to  the  gen-  Barbarj  States,  m>m  1818  to  1816"  (8vo.,  Kew 

eral  caitioigm  of  the  Homeric  poems.  York).    Taking  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 

NlVJERNAIS,  an  ancient  province  of  France,  he  became  editor  of  a  democratic  journal  called 
now  mostly  comprised  in  the  department  of  the '^National  Advocate,"  and  was  subsequenUy 
Kidvre.  It  was  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  elected  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county.  In  1826, 
kmgdom,  and  bounded  N.  £.,  £.,  and  S.  E.  by  the  ^*  Advocate"  having  been  given  up,  he  began 
Burgundy,  8.  and  8.  "W.  by  Bourbonnais,  W.  the  publication  of  the  "  New  York  Enquirer," 
by  Berry,  and  N.  W.  by  Orldanais.  It  was  whidi  was  afterward  united  with  the  "  Mom- 
subdivided  into  the  Vaux  or  valleys  of  Nevers,  ing  Courier"  to  form  the  "  Courier  and  En- 
the  Donziois,  the  valleys  of  the  Yonne,  of  Mon-  quirer."  In  1884  he  began  a  daily  newspaper 
tenoison,  and  of  the  Ajnognes,  the  country  be-  called  the  "Evening  Star,"  which  was  nnally 
tween  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  Bazois,  and  merged  in  the  ^^  Daily  Times."  In  JuJy,  18^, 
Korvan.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  the  he  founded  another  daily,  called  the  "Union;" 
iEdni  and  Sequani,  and  it  was  afterward  subject  and  in  1844  he  commenced  the  "  Weekly  Mes- 
to  the  Franks.  In  the  10th  century  it  became  senger,"  which  was  soon  merged  in  the  "  Bun- 
independent.    The  capital  was  Nevers.  day  Times,"  and  for  which  he  wrote  until  a 

NIZAM,  and  Nizam's  Tsbrxtoby.    See  Ht-  short  time  previous  to  his  death.  Migor  Noah, 

DSRABAD.  as  he  was  always  called,  at  one  time  endeav- 

NOAH,  a  patriarch  in  biblical  history,  son  ored  to  form  a  settlement  of  the  Jews  on 

of  the  second  Lamech,  and  the  10th  in  descent  Grand  island  in  the  Niagara  river;  and  in  his 

from  Adam.    It  is  related  in  Cenesis  that  he  memorial  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in 

was  chosen  by  Jehovah  on  account  of  his  piety  1820  for  its  purchase,  he  recounted  the  indig- 

to  be  the  father  of  the  new  race  of  men  that  nities  that  nation  had  endured,  the  benefits  that 

should  people  the  earth  after  the  flood.    He  had  accrued  to  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and 

was  wamea  by  God  of  the  approaching  deluge,  Germany  from  their  commercial  enterprise,  and 

and  built  an  ark  under  the  Almighty^s  direc-  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  United 

tions,  into  which  he  entered,  with  his  family  States  if  his  people  could  exchange  "  the  whips 

and  all  kinds  of  animals.    The  flood  came,  and  and  scorns  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  for  the 

all  living  things  perished  save  those  preserved  light  of  liberty  and  civilization"  in  America, 

in  the  ark.    After  the  waters  had  subsided  and  The  scheme  failed,  however,  as  the  European 

the  dry  land  began  to  appear,  the  ark  rested  rabbis  were  not  satisfled  as  to  his  claim  to  be 

on  Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  where  Noah  the  leader  of  Israel ;  and  no  trace  of  the  *^  city" 

offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  Lord,  who  accepted  was  left  but  a  monument  of  brick  and  wood, 

it  and  made  a  covenant  with  him,  ratifying  it  with  the  following  inscription,  preceded  by  a 

by  the  sign  of  a  rainbow  in  the  clouds.    Noah  text  from  Deuteronomy :  ^^  Ararat,  a  city  of 

then  ^*  began  to  be  a  husbandman ;"  he  planted  Befuge  for  the  Jews.    Founded  by  Mordeeai 

a  vineyard,  ^*  and  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  was  M.  Noah,  in  the  month  of  Tisri,  6586  (Sept. 

drunken,  and  was  uncovered  within  his  tent."  1826),  and  in  the  60th  year  of  American  Inde- 

ffis  son  Ham  ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his  pendence."    This  monument  has  since  disap- 

&ther,  but  his  two  other  sons,  Shem  and  Ja-  peared.    He  held  for  a  brief  period,  by  ap- 

pheth,  with  filial  respect  covered  him  with  a  pointment  of  the  governor,  the  office  of  judge 

garment .  When  Noah  awoke  and  knew  what  of  the  court  of  sessions,  was  at  one  time  sur- 

had  happened  to  him,  he  blessed  Shem  and  Ja-  veyor  of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  at  various 

pheth,  but  cursed  Oanaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  pro-  times  held  other  appointments  in  the  gift  of 

phesying  of  him  that  he  would  be  a  servant  his  political  friends.  ^In  1846  he  delivered  a 

of  servants  to  his  brethren.    By  some  there  is  discourse  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and 

thought  to  be  a  coincidence  between  the  his-  published  a  collection  of  his  newspaper  essays, 

tory  of  Noah  and  the  traditions  of  many  other  entitled  **  Gleanings  from  a  Gathered  Harvest" 

nations,  viz. :  the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Ohtddeans,  (12mo.,  New  York).     He  also  published  a 

the  Phrygian  Noe,  the  Manes  of  theLydians,  "Translation  of  the  Book  of  Jasher"  (8vo., 

and  thel^ucalion  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Dblxtgb.)  New  York,  1840),  and  was  the  author  of  sev- 

NO AH,  MoBDEOAi  Mantticl,  an  American  eral  successful  dramas, 

author  and  journalist,  of  Jewish  origin,  born  in  NOAJLLES,    House   of,  a   noble   French 

Philadelphia,  July  19, 1785,  died  in  New  York,  family  of  Limousin,  tracing  its  origin  back  to 

March  22,  1851.    He  early  attempted  to  learn  the  10th  century.    Its  most  celebrated  mem- 

a  mechanical  business,  but  left  it  for  the  study  bers  are  the  following :  I.  Antoinb,  born  in 

of  law,  literature,  and  politics.    He  removed  1504,  died  in  1662.    He  served  as  a  soldier  and 

to  Charleston,  S.  G.,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  diplomatist  under   Francis   I.,  distinguished 

by  President  Madison  U.  S.  consul  to  Riga,  and  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ceresole  in  1544,  was 

two  years  afterward  consul  to  Tunis,  with  a  created  grand  admiral  of  France  by  Henry  U. 

mission  to  Algiers.    The  vessel  in  which  he  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  sent  on 

made  the  passage  out  was  taken  by  a  Briti^  a  mission  to  England,  and  negotiated  the  truce 
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of  YanxcelleB  in  1656.  BlsI^ocicaumsenAnr  On  the  king's  flight  to  Yarennes  he  took  the 
^Zff^^rr^,  as  well  as  those  of  his  brother  Philippe,  oath  to  the  nation,  and  seryed  in  a  military 
bishop  of  Acqs,  and  one  of  the  most  skilfdl  di-  capacity  on  the  northern  frontier ;  bat  on  the 
plomatists  of  his  time,  were  published  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  he  resigned  his  com- 
abb6  Yertot  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1768).  U.  Louis  mission  and  retired  to  England.  After  the 
AirroiNB,  bom  in  1651,  died  in  1720.  He  be-  18th  Brnmaire  he  returned  to  France,  reSn- 
came  archbishop  of  Paris  in  1695  and  cardinal  tered  the  army,  was  sent  as  brigadier-general 
in  1700.  In  the  controversy  between  Bossnet  to  St.  Domingo,  was  wonnded  in  capturing  an 
and  F6n^lon,  he  at  first  tried  to  act  as  a  medi-  English  sloop  of  war,  and  was  taken  to  Havana, 
ator,  and  then  sided  with  the  former.  His  want  where  he  died.  YI.  Paul,  duke  of,  born  Jan. 
of  decision  in  the  matter  of  QuesneFs  doctrines  4, 1802.  The  offspring  of  a  younger  branch  of 
and  the  bull  Unigenitus^  which  he  subscribed  the  family,  he  inherited  the  title  of  duke  from 
only  a  few  montiis  before  his  death,  kept  up  his  uncle,  who  died  in  1828.  He  took  his  seat 
religious  agitation  in  his  diocese ;  but  he  was  in  the  chamber  of  peers  in  1827,  and  kept  it 
a  man  of  unbounded  charity,  and  during  the  after  the  revolution  of  1880,  though  he  was 
dreadful  winter  of  1709  sent  all  his  silver  plate  an  adherent  of  the  exiled  Bourbons.  In  1848 
to  the  mint,  and  distributed  the  price  among  he  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  elected  to 
the  poor  of  Paris.  He  rebuilt  the  archiepis-  the  French  academy,  as  successor  to  Ch&teau- 
copal  palace,  and  adorned  the  cathedral  of  briand.  He  is  the  author  of  a  EisUnre  de 
Notre  Dame.  IH.  A^ms  Jules,  elder  brother  Mme.  de  Maintenan  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1848),  and 
of  the  preceding,  a  duke  and  peer  of  France,  an  Esaai  tut  la  matron  royale  de  St.  Cyr,  first 
bom  in  1650,  died  in  1708.  He  served  against  privately  printed  and  afterward  published  in 
the  Spaniards  in  1667,  and  during  the  war  an  enlarged  form  in  1856. 
against  Holland  in  1672.  Being  appointed  gov-  NOBILITY  (Lai.  noMlitas),  a  class  of  per- 
ernor  of  Languedoc,  he  evinced  great  lenity  sons  elevated  by  hereditary  rank  above  the 
toward  the  Calvinists  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  mass  of  the  people.  The  origin  of  this  insti- 
was  revoked  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1685.  In  1689  tution  is  very  remote,  as  it  is  found  existing 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  among  almost  every  people  at  the  dawn  of 
army  sent  to  aid  the  revolted  Catalans,  took  history.  The  earliest  nobility  seems  to  have 
several  Spanish  towns,  and  defeated  the  Span-  been  priestly  in  character,  as  for  instance  the 
ish  royalists  in  1694.  lY.  AnmEN  MAumcE,  Brahmins  of  India.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1678,  died  in  patrician  families  who  formed  the  nobility 
1766.  He  first  served  in  Spain  under  his  father,  had  for  a  long  period  the  exclusive  right  to 
and  under  the  duke  of  Yend6me,  accompa-  exercise  priestly  functions.  The  ancient  Ger- 
med Philip  of  Ai\jou  when  he  went  to  Spain  mans,  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes, 
to  take  possession  of  the  crown,  and  rendered  Swedes,  and  other  northern  nations,  seem  at 
valuable  services  to  that  prince.  Louis  XIY.  first  to  have  had  no  other  hereditary  nobility 
bestowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  duke  and  peer  than  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  who 
of  France.  On  the  death  of  Louis  in  1715,  he  were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Odin  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  regency,  other  deities.  The  present  nobility  of  Germany 
In  1718,  under  Philip  of  Orleans,  he  became  and  Scandinavia  was  founded  chiefly  by  mili- 
president  of  the  council  of  finance,  compelled  tary  chieftains  in  the  middle  ages.  Heredita- 
the  dishonest  farmers  of  the  public  revenue  to  ry  nobility  is  said  to  liave  been  confirmed  in 
make  restitution,  and  opposed  the  financial  sys-  France  by  Hugh  Capet  toward  the  close  of  the 
tern  of  John  Law.  He  resumed  military  service  10th  century,  and  it  was  fully  established  in 
in  1788,  won  the  rank  qf  marshal  at  tiie  siege  England  by  William  the  Norman  in  the  11th 
of  Philippsburg,  and  expelled  the  German  century.  Sir  James  Lawrence,  in  his  '^  Nobil- 
troops  from  Worms  in  1784.  During  the  war  ity  of  the  British  Gentry,"  says  that  arms  are 
of  the  Austrian  succession  he  was  defeated  at  the  criterion  of  nobility,  and  that  whoever  has 
Dcttingen,  in  1748,  by  George  II.  of  England,  a  shield  of  arms  Is  a  nobleman.  In  the  north- 
He  then  entered  the  council  of  state,  and  as  em  and  eastern  coimtries  of  Europe,  Germany, 
ambassador  to  Spain  in  1746  effected  a  recon-  Sweden,  Denmark,  Eussia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
ciliation  between  the  two  courts.  His  Me-  gary,  the  titles  of  nobility  descend  to  all  the 
moires  were  published  by  the  abb6  Millot  (6  male  posterity  and  to  all  the  unmarried  females 
vols.  12mo.,  1777).  Y.  Louis Mahie,  grandson  of  the  family;  but  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1756,  died  Jan.  9,  and  Great  Britain,  the  titles  descend  only  ac- 
1804.  Being  a  younger  son,  he  bore  the  title  cording  to  the  rules  of  primogeniture.  In  Great 
of  discount.  He  joined  the  French  expedition  Britain  the  nobility  consists  of  tlie  five  ranks 
which  sailed  to  assist  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron, 
of  the  revolution,  and  fought  with  great  gal-  Baronets,  knights,  and  the  younger  sons  of 
lantry  in  several  engagements.  He  took  the  peers  are  classed  only  among  the  gentry,  while 
popular  side  in  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  on  the  continent  they  would  be  held  as  noble, 
proposed  the  renunciation  by  the  nobles  of  all  NOBLE.  I.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by 
tlieir  feudal  privileges  (Aug.  4),  and  laid  be-  Wills,  Seneca,  and  Duck  creeks;  area,  about 
fore  the  constituent  assembly  a  plan  for  the  400  sq.  m.  It  was  formed  in  1851  from  Mor- 
organization  of  the  army,  which  was  adopted,  gan,  Monroe,  and  Guernsey  counties.  It  has  an 
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nndnladnff  and  hilly  Borfaoe,  and  ia  well  tim-  drained  hj  the  Little  Flatte  and  the  One  Hnn- 

bered  and  fertile.    It   contains   ^narries  of  dred  and  Two  river;  area,  710  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

building  stone  and  extensive  coal  mines.    Oapi-  in  1856,  4,772,  of  whom  148  were  slaves.    The 

tal,  Sarahsville.    II.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  dram-  prodnctions  in  1850  were  167,1 18  bu^els  of  In- 

ed  by  Elkhart  and  Tippecanoe  rivers ;  area,  480  dian  corn,  10,208  of  wheat,  16,486  of  oats,  7,487 

8q.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 14,887.   The  prodnctions  of  wool,  and  64  tons  of  hay.   Capital,  Maryville. 

ID  1850  were  206,296  bnshels  of  Indian  com,        NODDY,  the  common  name  of  the  birds  of 

69,802  of  wheat,  56,716  of  oats,  21,626  lbs.  the  tern  family  included  in  the  genns  anaiU 

of  wool,  and  2,487  tons  of  hay.    There  were  6  (Leach).     The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head, 

churches,  and  1,844  pupils  attending  public  strong,  with  the  culmen  carved  gradually  to 

schools.  Capital,  Albion.  the  acute  tip,  and  a  distinct  angle  to  the  lower 

NOBLE,  Samcsl,  an  English  clergyman  and  mandible ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  1st 

author,  bom  in  London,  March  4,  1779,  died  quill  tiie  longest ;  tajl  long  and  graduated : 

there,  Aus.  27,  1868.'    He  was  the  son  of  tarsi  rather  short  and  slender;  toes  long,  ana 

Edward  Noble,  a  bookseller  and  author,  was  united  by  a  full  web ;  hind  toe  long  and  slen- 

tanght  Latin  and  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  der ;  daws  curved  and  sharp.    The  only  spe- 

good  English  education,  and  at  the  age  of  14  cies  on  our  coast  is  the  A,  stolidus  (Leach),  16 

was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver.    In  the  last  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  82 

year  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  acquainted  inches,  the  bill  1},  and  the  weight  4|  oz. ;  the 

with  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  and  in  March,  front  of  the  head  is  grayish  white,  with  a  black 

1801,  was  baptized  into  the  New  Jerusalem  spot  over  and  before  the  eyes ;  the  rest  of  the 

church.    He  immediately  took  an  active  part  plumage  sooty  brown,  except  the  primaries 

in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  and  taU.  which  are  brownish  black ;  the  bill  is 

the  church,  and  in  1810  was  one  of  the  found-  black,  tne  iris  brown,  and  the  legs  and  feet  dull 

ers  of  the  London   society  for  printing  and  brownish  red.    They  are  found  in  the  gulf  of 

publishing  the  writings  of  Swedenborg,  of  Mexico  from  Texas  to  the  Atlantic,  whence 

which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.    In  they  proceed  early  in  May  to  the  Florida  keys 

that  capacity  he  superintended  through  the  to  breed;  the  nests  are  made  of  twigs  and 

press  every  work  which  it  published,  beside  grass  on  bushes  or  low  trees,  several  in  com- 

making  several  translations  and  revisions.    In  pany ;  the  eggs  are  8,  2  by  If  inches,  reddish 

1812  he  assisted  in  founding  the  *^  Intellectual  yellow  with  dull  red  and  purplish  spots  and 

Repository"  (monthly),  the  leading  Sweden-  patches,  and  are  considered  excellent  as  food. 

borgian  journal  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  Several  other  species  are  described,  inhabit- 

was  editor  for  28  years;  he  was  also  a  very  ing  the  tropical  seas,  where  they  are  seen 

large  contributor  to  it.    During  this  period  he  very  far  from  land.    They  generally  breed  in 

steadily  pursued  his  profession  of  engraver,  in  large  flocks,  and  in  some  ^aces  deposit  their 

which  he  attained  a  nigh  rank  and  received  a  eggs  on  the  bare  rock.    They  are  excellent 

considerable  income.    In  1820  he  was  ordained  swimmers  and  rapid  fliers;  not  seeing  very 

a  minister  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  for  well  at  night,  they  are  frequently  caught  at  this 

which  he  had  prepared  himself  by  diligent  time,  when  they  have  alignted  on  the  spars  of 

study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures,  and  passing  vessels ,  they  are  less  shy  than  other 

succeeded  Dr.  Ohurohill  as  pastor  of  the  lisle  terns. 

street  society,  with  which  he  remained  con-        NODE,  the  point  at  which  the  orbit  of  a 

nected  till  his  death.    He  soon  became  distin-  planet  or  comet  intersects  the  ecliptic,  or  at 

guished  as  a  preacher.    In  1824  he  delivered  a  which  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  cuts  that  of  its 

course  of  lectures  in  vindication  of  the  Scrip-  primary.    The  asc^|4ing  node  is  where  the 

tores  fr^m  infidel  objections,  which  he  after-  planet,  comet,  or  satellite  crosses  from  S.  to 

ward  enlarged  and  published  under  the  title  N.,  the  descending  node  where  it  crosses  from 

of  "  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.**  N.  to  S. ;  and  a  Ime  joining  the  two  is  called 

Subsequently  he  delivered  at  Norwich  another  the  line  of  the  nodes. 

course  of  lectures,  which  was  also  published        NODIER,  Ohablbs,  a  French  writer,  bom 

under  the  title  of  '*  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  the  in  Besan^on,  April  9,  1783,  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 

Doctrines  of  the  New  Church."     These  two  26,  1844.    When  he  was  scarcely  18  years  old 

works  are  now  ranked  among  the  standard  he  published  a  disquisition  upon  the  **  Use  of 

Eublications  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  and  Antennn  in  Insects,"  in  which  he  attempted 

ave  paired  through  several  editions  in  England  to  ^ow  a  connection  between  those  organs 

and  the  United  States.    In  1846  he  pubUshed  and  the  sense  of  hearing.    He  went  to  Paris 

a  volume  of  lectures  on  tiie  "  Important  Doc-  in  1801,  and  published  several  novels  and  mis- 

trines  of  the  True  Ohristian  Religion,"  and  in  oellaneous  poems ;  but  having  written  a  satiri- 

1848  a  volume  of  sermons  entitled  *^  The  Di-  cal  ode  entitled  La  Napoleone,  in  which,  two 

vine  Law  of  the  Ten  Oommandments  Explained  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  empire, 

according  to  both  its  Literal  and  its  Spiritual  he  denounced  the  imperial  aspirations  of  the 

Sense."    His  last  work  was  a  new  translation  first  consul,  he  was  for  a  few  months  incarcer- 

of  Swedenborg^s  *^  Heaven  and  Hell."  ated  at  Ste.  P61agie.    Returning  to  Besancon 

NODAWAY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  after  his  release,  he  became  a  proof  reader, 

K.  by  Iowa  and  W.  by  the  Nodaway  river,  and  and  afterward  a  print  colorist.    Through  the 
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inflaence  of  Jean  Debiy,  prefect  of  Doaba,  be  been  discovered  at  Nola,  and  its  sepalchres 
was  appointed  professor  of  literature  at  D61e,  have  supplied  innumerable  Etmscan  yases  to 
whence  he  remoTed  to  Laybach,  where  he  held  the  mnsemns  of  Enrope ;  and  in  its  own  mn- 
the  post  of  pubUo  librarian,  and  afterward  senm  is  preserred  the  celebrated  Oscan  in- 
edited  a  newspaper.  The  events  of  1814  re-  scription  called  the  eippta  Abellanvt.  The  em- 
called  him  to  ^ance ;  he  welcomed  the  retam  peror  Augustus  and  his  general  Marcus  Agrippa 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  advocated  their  cause  in  both  died  in  the  town ;  and  it  was  the  birth- 
various  newspapers,  chiefly  in  the  Journal  de$  place  of  Giordano  Bruno.  8t.  Paulinus  was 
debaUy  to  which  he  was  for  a  while  attached  as  bishop  of  Nola  in  the  5th  centurj,  and  to  him 
a  regular  contributor.  In  1824  he  was  appoint-  is  attributed  the  first  introduction  of  church 
ed  librarian  at  the  arsenal  of  Paris,  and  his  bells ;  whence  the  names  nola  and  campana 
rooms  became  the  rendezvous  of  a  brilliant  applied  to  them  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is  still 
circle  of  friends,  including  many  of  the  young  an  episcopal  see. 

writers  of  the  day.    This  period  was  the  zenith       NOLLE  PROSEQUI  (Lat.,  to  be  unwilling 
of  his  literary  fiame ;  and  although  the  French  to  prosecute),  a  law  term  derived,  as  most  law 
academy  was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  so  called  terms  are,  f^om  those  ancient  days  when  aU 
romantic  school  toward  which  he  had  a  lean-  law  proceedings  and  records  were  in  Latin, 
ing,  he  was  in  1888  elected  a  member  of  this  It  meant  that  the  plaintiff  declared  in  court 
learned  society.    He  was  distinguished  at  once  and  entered  upon  the  record  that  he  would  no 
as  a  scholar  and  a  i>oet,  an  entomologist  and  a  longer  prosecute  his  suit.    In  civil  cases,  this 
publicist,  a  ^ammarian,  a  bibliographer,  and  is  superseded  in  modem  times  by  a  nonsuit ; 
a  novelist.    His  works  are  very  voluminous.  but  when  a  plaintiff  enters  a  nonsuit,  e^>eoially 
N0£,  Aji£d£e.    See  Ghah.  if  he  does  this  by  order  of  court,  he  is  stiU 
NOEL,  Baptist  WsioTnESLSY,  an  English  sometimes  said  to  be  "nol.  pros'd."     l^oUe 
clergyman,  bom  July  10, 1799.    He  is  a  son  of  prosequi  is  very  common  in  criminal  cases.    It 
Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  and  a  younger  brother  is  entered  by  the  officer  who  acts  for  the  gov- 
of  the  earl  of  Gainsborough.    He  was  educated  emment,  when,  from  insufficiency  of  evidence 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  was  for  or  other  reasons,  he  is  unwilling  to  press  the 
many  years  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  es-  trial  any  further.    He  may  do  uiis,  generally, 
tablished  church,  being  one  of  the  chaplains  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.    But  it  puts 
of  the  queen,  and  occupying  the  pulpit  of  St.  the  defendant,  or  accused  party,  to  this  disad- 
John's,  Bedford  row,  London,  a  proprietary  vantage :  if  he  has  a  verdict  in  his  favor,  he 
chapel.    He  was  also  an  active  promoter  of  city  cannot  be  tried  again  for  that  offence ;  but  if 
missions,  and  other  organizations  for  the  benefit  noUe  prosequi  is  entered,  he  may  be  indicted 
of  the  poor.    In  1849  he  withdrew  from  the  and  tried  again  at  any  time  for  the  same  of- 
estabUsned  church,  and  joined  the  Baptists,  fence.    He  would  prefer  therefore  a  verdict  in 
Since  his  change  of  sentiment  he  has  been  pas-  his  favor ;  but  this  he  ought  not  to  have,  if  he 
tor  of  John  street  chapel,  Bedford  row.    He  is  would  escape  now  by  a  merely  accidental  ab- 
still  active  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  be-  sence  of  testimony.    On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
nevolence,  and  his  eloquence  has  given  great  obvious  that  he  could  be  fairly  tried  now,  and 
weight  to  his  advocacy  of  measures  of  charity  would  probably  be  acquitted,  it  would  not  be 
and  reform.    He  has  recently  been  engaged  in  just  to  permit  the  government  to  hold  this 
a  movement  for  the  reformation  of  prostitutes,  power  of  accusation  and  trial  over  him  indefi- 
His  published  works  are  :  "Sermons  preached  nitely.    In  some  of  the  states  there  are  stat- 
at  the  Ohapels  Boyal  of  St.  James  and  White-  utes,  or  rules  of  court,  intended  to  meet  tiiis 
hall ;"  "  Notes  of  a  Toui^  Switzerland  in  the  difficulty;  and  practical  mischief  seldom  arises 
Summer  of  1847;"  "The  Gk>spel  of  the  Grace  from  it,  as  a  nolle  prosequi  would  not  be  en- 
of  God,  illustrated  in  a  Series  of  Meditations ;''  tered  by  government  against  the  wishes  of  a 
"  Christian   Missions   to   Heathen  Nations ;"  defendant,  without  unquestionable  reasons. 
"  Oase  of  the  Free  Church  in  Scotland  ;"  "£s-       NOLLEKENS,  Joseph,  an  En^ish  sculptor, 
says  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State"  (1848) ;  bom  in  London,  Aug.  11,  1787,  aied  April  28, 
*^  Essay  on  Christian  Baptism"  (1849) ;  *^  Essay  1828.    He  was  the  son  of  IVancis  Joseph  Nol- 
on  the  Eternal  Act  of  Baptism"  (1850) ;  "  Let-  lekens,  a  Flemish  painter  of  some  repute  set- 
ters on  the  Church  of  Rome"  (1851) ;  and  tied  in  London,  and  acquired  the  elements  of 
*^  Protestant  Thoughts  in  Rhyme."  his  art  in  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  Scheema- 
NOLA,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of  kers,  where  he  labored  witii  great  assiduity. 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  about  16  m.  E.  N.  £.  from  repeatedly  gaining  prizes  offered  for  competi- 
Naples,  and  7  m.  N.  from  Mt.  Vesuvius ;  pop.  tion  by  the  society  of  arts.    In  his  28d  year  he 
about  12,000.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  visited  Home,  and  during  an  active  career  there 
of  Campania,  and  was  powerful  enough  in  827  of  10  years  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great 
B.  C.  to  send  2,000  soldiers  to  the  aid  of  Falsa-  reputation  he  subsequently  eigoyed,  and  added 
polls  and  Neapolis  against  the  Romans,  to  considerably  to  his  pecuniary  resources,  which 
whom  it  became  subject  in  818.    Hannibal  had  previously  been  meagre.     Qarrick  and 
mode  three  attempts  to  take  possession  of  Sterne  were  among  his  first  sitters,  and  hia 
Nola,  but  was  each  time  repulsed  by  Marcel-  bust  of  the  latter  in  terra  cotta  he  always  re- 
ins.   Immense  numbers  of  ancient  coins  have  garded  as  one  of  his  most  snccessM  works. 
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He  abo  ezeoated  a  number  of  groups  and  ideal  apparent  to  every  one.    In  troth,  few  eyents 
pieces  of  the  ordinary  dasrio  type,  a  good  spe-  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  chemical  science 
oimen  of  which  was  the  ^*  Mercury  and  Venus  which  have  exerted  a  more  beneficial  influence 
chiding  Cupid/'  and  conducted  a  lucrative  busi-  upon  its  progress  than  the  adoption  of  the  ad- 
ness  in  repairing  and  vamping  up  fragments  of  mirable  method  of  nomenclature  brought  for- 
antique  statuary.     Betumiuff  to  London  in  ward  by  Guyton  de  Morveau  in  1782,  modified 
1770,  he  opened  a  studio  in  Mortimer  street,  by  a  committee  of  the  French  academy,  of 
and,  aided  by  the  patronage  of  George  III.,  which  Lavoisier  was  chairman,  in  1787,  and 
who  sat  to  Mm  for  his  bust,  and  other  infiu-  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  acade- 
ential  persons,  he  embarked  in  a  professional  my  in  a  volume  entitled  Methode  de  namenclt^ 
career  of  unvarying  prosperity,  which  ended  ture  chimique  (Paris,  1787).    Several  chemists 
only  with  his  life.    Ilis  strength  lay  in  his  had  previously  endeavored  to  improve  upon 
portrait  busts,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  indefinite  and  irrational  names  adopted  by 
accuracy  of  likeness,  a  refined  expression,  and  the  alchemists,  and  had  perceived  the  impor- 
great  delicacy  of  execution.    He  accordingly  tance  of  designating  compound  bodies  by  the 
confined  himiself  chiefly  to  this  branch  of  his  names  of  their  components ;  but  no  satisfactory 
art,  producing  during  the  last  50  years  of  his  general  system  had  till  then  been  devised, 
life  an  immense  number  of  heads,  and  number-  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  article 
ing  among  his  sitters  Pitt,  Fox,  the  prince  of  Chsmistrt,  the  circmnstances  attending  the 
"Wales,  Dr.  Johnson,  the  duke  of  York,  Lords  introduction  of  Guyton  de  Morveau's  system 
Oastlereagh,  Erskine,  Egremont,  and  Liverpool,  were  such  that  it  soon  came  into  general  use. 
Canning,  Percival,  Bei^amin  West,  and  other  No  better  evidence  of  its  original  merit  can  be 
eminent  men.    He  also  found  leisure  to  work  offered  than  the  fact  that  it  is  still  employed, 
out  a  number  of  Yenuses,  Dianas,  Bacchuses,  having  undergone  no  essential  change,  although 
and  similar  subjects,  highly  esteemed  in  their  the  domain  of  the  science  has  been  immensely 
time,  but  too  deficient  in  imagination  and  too  increased  since  its  introduction,  and  in  spite  of 
evidently  imitated  from  the  antique  to  com-  the  great  difference  between  the  theoretical 
mand  much  attention  at  the  present  day.    Of  views  now  entertained  and  those  advanced  by 
this  class  of  pieces  he  considered  his  ^*  Venus  its  founders. — ^It  should  be  mentioned  at  start- 
anointing  her  Hair*'  his  chef  d^ceuvre.    He  oc-  ing  that  the  system  of  nomenclature  here  to  bo 
casionally  essayed  monumental  sculpture  with  described  is  so  intimately  connected  with  cer- 
success,  and  executed  a  well  known  statue  tain  theoretical  views  of  the  constitution  of 
of  Pitt  for  Cambridge.    He  was  of  penurious  compound  bodies,  that  any  treatise  upon  it 
habits,  and  amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  must  become  also  in  a  measure  a  description 
£200,000,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  left  to  of  the  methods  of  classification  upon  which  it 
his  friends  Francis  Palmer  and  Francis  Douce,  depends.    The  main  feature  of  the  system  con- 
the  antiquary.  Inl772he  was  elected  a  member  sists  in  forming  in  a  simple  and  uniform  man- 
of  the  royal  academy.    His  life  was  written  by  ner  the  name  of  any  and  every  compound  from 
his  pupil,  J.  T.  Smith  (2  vols.,  London,  1828).  the  names  of  the  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
NOLLET,  Jean  Antoine,  abb6.  a  French  nat-  posed.    The  elements  alone  are  subject  to  no 
ural  philosopher,  bom  at  Pimpre,  near  Noyon,  rule,  their  names  depending  entirely  upon  the 
Nov.  17, 1700,  died  in  Paris,  April  25, 1770.  He  choice  of  the  discoverer.    It  is  true  tiiatthe 
studied  for  the  church,  and  received  deacon's  framers  of  the  nomenclature  sought  in  several 
orders,  but  devoted  his  life  to  science.    In  con-  instances  to  express  some  one  prominent  prop- 
junction  with  Du  Fay  he  made  electricity  the  erty  of  the  element  by  means  of  its  name,  as 
special  object  of  his  researches,  being  assisted  in  the  case  of  oxygen  (Gr.  ofvr,  acid,  and  ytv 
by  B^umur,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  his  yoo),  to  generate),  which  was  thought  to  be  ^^  a 
laboratory.    He  asserted  that  by  the  agency  of  principle  necessary  to  acidity,"  or  hvdrogen 
electricity  he  had  succeeded  in  miJcin^  plants  (Gr.  {nScap,  water,  and  ycivao)).    But  these  at- 
grow  faster  and  produce  shoots  earher.    In  tempts  were  confined  to  the  elements  which 
1739  he  was  elected  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  at  that  time  had  been  recently  discovered ;  the 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  a  chair  of  ex-  cotnmon  names  of  all  the  well  known  metala, 
perimental  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Na-  alkalies,  &c.,  having  been  retained.     Of  the 
varre,  and  was  afterward  successively  teacher  elements  which  have  since  been  discovered, 
of  physics  and  natural  history  to  the  princes  of  some  have  been  named  in  allusion  to  striking 
the  royid  family,  and  professor  in  the  military  peculiarities,  as  chlorine  (vXttpor,  green),  iodine 
schools  at  La  F^re  ana  M^zidres.    His  lectures  (twdiyr,  violet),  &c.    For  luie  most  part,  how- 
and  writinjgs  aided  greatly  in  spreading  the  ever,  names  devoid  of  any  chemical  significance 
taste  for  scientific  studies  in  France.  have  been  chosen,  the  propriety  of  which 
NOMENCLATUBE,  Chemical,  the  vocabu-  course  is  now  very  generally  admitted   by 
lary  of  terms  used  in  chonistry.    For  a  science  chemists.    In  choosing  the  name  of  an  ele- 
which,  like  chemistry,  seeks  to  study  the  com-  ment,  it  is  important  only  that  it  shall  be  well 
position  of  all  material  substances  and  to  clas-  adapted  to  the  formation  of  compound  names, 
sify  these  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  In  accordance  with   Davy's  suggestion,  the 
properties  of  their  components,  the  importance  names  of  the  more  recentiy  discovered  metals 
of  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  must  be  have  received  a  common  termination  um^  as 
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potaasimn,  platinnni,  &c.  The  idea  of  applying  haa  been  reddened  by  an  acid.  Bodiea  which 
some  one  uniform  termination  to  each  of  the  are  insolnble  in  water  are  classified  in  accord- 
members  of  a  natural  gronp  had  previonsly  ance  with  the  combinations  which  they  form 
been  suggested  by  Bergman,  nrom  whom  it  was  with  other  bodies  known  to  be  acids  or  bases, 
adopted  also  by  the  Frendi  nomenclatuiists,  The  most  characteristic  salts  have  but  little  or 
who  proposed  &at  the  names  of  metals  should  no  action  on  red  or  blue  litmus,  the  acid  and 
all  terminate  in  e,  Bsplatiney  euivre,  &c.  The  basic  qualities  of  their  components  having  been 
names  of  another  class  of  elements  terminate  entirely  neutralized  by  combination.  There 
in  tn«,  as  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. — ^The  elements  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this ;  and  in 
are  divided  into  two  daases,  metals  and  non-  general  any  definite  compound  produced  by  the 
metallic  bodies  (metalloids).  The  metals  all  combination  of  an  acid  and  a  base  is  termed  a 
possess  certain  axialogous  characteristic  proper-  salt.  When  a  solution  of  a  salt  is  subjected  to 
ties.  The  class  of  metalloids,  however,  in-  a  weak  galvanic  current,  the  acid  and  base  of 
eludes  several  quite  distinct  groups  of  elements,  which  it  consists  are  separated  from  each 
As  a  rule,  those  elements  whose  chemical  prop-  other ;  the  acid  collects  at  the  positive  pole  of 
erties  are  much  alike  rarely  unite  with  each  the  battery,  the  base  at  the  negative  pole.  On 
other  to  form  well  defined  chemical  compounds;  the  theory  that  like  electricities  repel,  while 
thus  the  products,  termed  alloys,  obtamed  by  unlike  attract  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
melting  a  met^  with  another  which  closely  re-  particles  of  matter  which  are  attracted  to  the 
sembles  it,  are  in  many  cases  mere  isomorphous  positive  pole  ought  to  possess  negative  eleo- 
mixtures,  the  components  of  which  are  united  tricity,  while  those  attracted  to  the  negative 
with  but  feeble  affinity.  It  should  be  mention-  pole  should  be  positively  electrified.  The  base 
ed  in  passing  that  these  cases  of  weak  affinity  is  therefore  often  called  the  electro-positive 
have  always  been  so  many  stumbling  blocks  in  and  the  acid  the  electro-negative  constituent 
the  existing  system  of  nomenclature,  and  have  of  the  salt.  The  character  of  the  respective 
given  rise  through  it  to  one  of  the  greatest  constituents  of  a  salt  may  hence  be  exhibited 
faults  of  the  present  chemical  epoch,  viz. :  a  by  submitting  the  latter  to  the  action  of  geJi- 
tendency  to  ignore  altogether,  or  at  best  to  vanism.  The  same  rule  applies  also  to  all 
keep  out  of  view,  all  compounds  which  are  not  binary  compounds  which  can  be  electrolyzed. 
clearly  defined,  fixed,  and  so  to  say  intelligible ;  — ^In  view  of  the  great  prominence  which  oxy- 
in  short,  all  those  which  cannot  be  readily  gen  had  attained  in  consequence  of  the  experi- 
named  and  classified  in  accordance  with  exist-  ments  of  Lavoisier,  and  of  the  fact  that  most 
ing  theories ;  and  very  many  such  have  been  of  the  acids  and  bases  known  to  the  founders 
observed  even  in  the  domain  of  the  so  called  of  the  chemical  nomenclature  contained  it,  or 
inorganic  chemistry.  On  the  other  hand,  the  were  thought  to  contidn  it,  as  one  of  tiieir  con- 
strongest  afi^ities  are  generally  exerted  be-  stituents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  especial  im- 
tween  bodies  the  chemi<MJ  properties  of  which  portance  was  attached  to  this  element.  Indeed, 
exhibit  the  greatest  differences. — ^When  two  its  compounds  form  the  basis  of  the  system, 
elements  of  unlike  properties  combine  with  The  binary  compounds  of  oxygen  are,  with  the 
each  other,  the  proauot  is  termed  a  binary  exceptionof  a  few  indifferent  substances,  either 
compound.  Binary  compounds  are  divided  into  bases  or  acids.  They  are  cidled  oxides,  the 
three  great  classes,  aoids,  bases,  and  indiffer-  termination  tde,  which  is  indicative  of  com- 
ent  bodies.  The  last  have  but  little  chemical  bination,  being  added  to  the  first  syllable  of 
activity.  Adds  and  bases,  however,  possess  oxygen.  Although  the  term  oxide  is  generic, 
unlike  properties,  and,  although  they  do  not  and  would,  strictly  speaking,  apply  witn  equal 
combine  with  the  elements,  still  manifest  a  force  to  any  compound  of  oxygen  with  an  ele- 

freat  disposition  to  unite  one  with  the  other,  ment,  it  is  nevertheless  umially  restricted  to 
^mary  compounds,  or  salts,  are  thus  formed,  those  compounds  which  are  destitute  of  acid 
When  an  aoid  has  taken  up  as  much  of  any  one  properties,  viz.,  to  the  bases  and  indifferent 
baseasit  can  dissolve,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated,  bodies.  Its  acids  are  often  called  oxy-acids. 
the  dissimilar  properties  of  the  aoid  and  base  The  name  of  any  particular  oxide  is  formed  by 
having  neutralized  each  other.  The  resulting  adding  the  name  of  its  other  element  to  this 
salt  possesses  new  properties  unlike  those  of  generic  term ;  thus,  the  base  formed  by  the 
its  components,  havmg  usually  but  little  affinity  union  of  oxygen  and  lead  is  called  oxide  of  lead, 
for  other  substimces ;  but  some  salts  can  unite  that  containing  oxygen  and  potassium,  oxide 
with  others  to  form  quaternary  bodies  (double  of  potassium,  &c.  Lead  and  potassium  are 
salts).  The  distinctive  properties  of  these  sev-  in  these  instances  electro-positive  elements, 
eral  classes  are  by  no  means  absolute.  In-  oxygen  being  electro-negative  in  regard  to 
deed,  there  are  many  bodies  which,  according  them.  As  a  general  rule,  tibename  of  ue  eleo- 
to  circumstances,  act  either  as  acids  or  as  bases :  tro-negative  constituent  of  a  compound  deter- 
as  acids  when  brought  in  contact  with  strong  mines  its  genus,  while  that  of  ^e  electro-posi- 
bases,  and  as  bases  toward  strong  acids.  Those  tive  constituent  defines  the  species.  Thenamoa 
acids  which  are  soluble  in  water  are  distinguish-  of  the  basic  compounds  whidb  oxygen  forma 
ed  by  their  power  of  changingthe  blue  color  of  with  metals  whose  names  end  in  urn  are  often 
a  solution  of  litmus  to  red.  ^ases,  on  the  con-  made  to  terminate  in' a;  thus,  instead  of  oxide 
trary,  reproduce  the  blue  color  of  litmus  which  of  sodium  and  oxide  of  barium,  the  terms  soda 
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and  baryta  are  ased.    Oxide  of  calcium  fhr-  ber  of  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  usually 

nishes  the  most  striking  exception  to  this  rule,  acids ;  those  containing  but  few  equivalents  of 

the  conunon  name  lime  being  used  instead  of  oxygen  are  bases;  whue  not  unfrequently  the 

calcia.    Oxygen  usually  combines  with  an  ele-  intermediate  degrees  of  oxidation  are  indifferent 

ment  in  more  than  one  proportion,  forming  bodies.    Thus,  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  just 

several  l>ase8.    To  distinguish  these,  the  prefix  referred  to,  the  proto-  and  sesquioxides  are 

proto  (Gr.  irpwroff,  first)  is  applied  to  the  oxide  bases,  and  the  bin-  (or  per-)  oxide  is  an  indiffer- 

in  which  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  united  ent  body ;  there  are  also  two  compounds  con- 

with  one  equivalent  of  the  element.    An  oxide  taining  more  oxygen  whic^i  are  acids,  viz. : 
containing  less  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  * .  i     i  i  eo.  nunguiese, 

to  one  of  flie  other  element  is  caDed  a  sub-o£de  MMgwio  add,  oontaining .  3  4..™^"^ 

(Lat  *mJ,  under).    The  prefix  ie»gui  (one  and  a  Fennanguiie  Mid,     "        |  ^J  ^SSJf***®' 

half)  denotes  a  compound  in  which  the  oxygen  ^      ^^  " 

is  to  the  other  element  in  the  ratio  of  8  to  2 ;  The  compounds  which  oxygen  forms  with  the 

deuto  (6r.  ^vrtpot,  second)  or  5tn  (Lat.  binL  metals  are,  however,  for  the  most  part  bases, 

two),  an  oxide  containing  two  equivalents  of  tiiose  with  the  metalloids  acids. — ^Many  of  the 

oxygen ;  and  trito  (rpirvf ,  third)  or  ter  (temij  binary  compounds  of  sulphur  are  analogous  to 

three),  an  oxide  oontaining  three  equivalents  those  of  oxygen.    They  are  termed  snTphidea 

of  oxygen  to  one  of  the  other  element.    The  (formerly  sidphurets),  and  as  a  rule  oorrespond 

base  contuzung  the  larij^est  amount  of  oxygen  with  the  oxiaes.    Like  the  latter,  they  may  be 

is  often  called  the  peroxide  (vircp,  above) ;  thus,  daased  as  acids,  bases,  and  indifferent  bodies, 

three  compounds  of  the  metal  manganese  and  Members  of  the  first  two  classes,  like  the  oxy- 

oxygen  are  distinguished  as  follows:  adds  and  bases,  unite  with  each  other  to  form 

Ftotoxide  of  BMtiaiMM  ooiiteii»4 }  •^  5  »«»««"«»  sulpho-salts.    They  have,  however,  oompara- 

noioxiae  oi  numsuiaa.  co  i«i»|  j  eji.^^^'SSSiaM.  ^^^^  ^^^®  «®^*y  *^'  <^®  ^^^^  elements,  Or 

8«fiqiiioxido  of     "  •«      ^s6qi.«foxy^nr^  for  compounds  not  containing  sulphur.    The 

^']  r.       f  sulphur  bases  and  the  indifferent  Bulphides  are 

^^^loxideof    **  **      j  a  ^^oT  m^^^*^  distinguished  by  the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides. 

per^  J  I  Thus,  the  three  sulphides  of  iron  are  termed 

At   the   time  when   the   nomenclature  was  respectively:    protosulphide  of  iron,  symbol 

framed,  it  was  believed  that  only  two  acid  FeS ;  sesquisulphide  of  iron,  FesSs ;  and  per- 

oompounds  could  be  formed  by  the  combination  sulphide  of  iron,  FeS«.    The  sulphur  acids  are 

of  oxygen  with  another  element    These  were  named  by  prefixing  the  term  tu^no  to  the  name 

distinguished  from  each  other  by  caunng  the  of  the  corresponding  oxygen  acid.    Thus,  the 

name  of  the  other  element  to  terminate  in  ic  compound  of  carbon  and  sulphur  analogous  to 

for  the  combination  oontaining  the  larger  pro-  carbonic  acid,  is  called  salpho-carbonio  acid.  The 

portion  of  oxygen,  and  in<na  for  the  compoui^  binary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  of  several 

containing  less  oxygen,  the  word  aoid  being  other  elements  are  named  in  a  similar  manner. 

added  in  each  case  to  the  words  thus  formed.  Thus,  with  the  other  elements,  oxygen  forms 

For  example,  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and  oxides ;  sulphur,  sulphides  (solphivets) ;  chlo- 

oxygen  are  respectively :  rine,  chlorides ;   bromine,  bromides ;   iodine, 

R«i«h™»n.  mma  MimmiMNi  «f  i  *  •O-  ^^  niipkuT,  lodidcs ;  fiuorine,  fluorides ;  phosphorus,  phoe- 

Bnipiiiiioiu  idd,  compoeed  of   3  ^  of  oxygen.  phides  (phosphurets) ;  carbon,  carbides  (oarbu- 

BolphwieMid,        «         "  {  8  •  v^  of  own!^*  ^^^^i  ^^>^fS»%  nitridea,  Ac    When  several 

A  compound  of  carbon  and  two  equivalents  of  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides^  any 

oxygen  is  carbonic  add,  Ac.    It  was  afterward  S?«  '^''^  "^"^^  they  are  distmgmshed  by 

diijovered  that  oxygen  could  unite  with  several  the  same  prefixes  as  the  oxides.    The  bmary 

elements  in  more  4an  two  proportions  to  form  compounds  ^  these  elements  are,  however, 

acid  componnds.    The  prefix  A^  (6,ra,  under)  jwuiiUy  regarded,  not  as  acids  and  bases,  bu^ 

was  therkore  resorted  to;  it  indicate? an  acid  1^?  ^«  ^^^.  ""^^V^^^^JIJ^^ 

containing  less  oxygen  thin  the  one  to  whose  Pif  ^^ception  w  one  of  tiie  frnits  of  the  too 

name  it  iTprefixed.    In  like  manner  the  prefix  l^asty  assumption  by  the  founders  of  the  no- 

Ajfper,  or  si5iiplyiwr(6,rfp,  over,  above),  denotes  mendature,  that  oxygen  was  the  umyersal 

aifiSd  contiiiiirmore  oxygin  than  the  one  acidifying  i)rinciple--an  error  which  hes  at 

to  whose  name  U  is  attach^.    Thus,  6  acid  t^e  t)asis  of  tjieip  system,  and  ooMt^tes  one 

compounds  of  oxygen  and  chlorine  areknown :  ?^.  ^^«!^^  ^^^,,  ^*  ^^  since  been  ascer- 

^  '^^  . «        ...  tamed  that  the  metalloids  m  question,  as  well 

add,  compoeed  of    J  ij:  ^^f'  as  some -others,  by  uniting  with  hydrogen, 

«       M    1  eq.  dSorine,  form  adds  as  energetic  and  as  well  charaoter- 

„      ^  ^  ^       «  1 1  2'*<SSiSS;  i^  ^  «v®ry  respect  as  the  oxy-aoids;  for  ex- 

HTpoddorieadd.  j  4  ^;  ^^^  ample,  chloride  of  hydrogen,  fiuoride  of  hydro- 

Chlocie  aoM,  «        "  1 5  JJi."^^  gon»  &«•    These  are  called  hydracids.    Instead 

i>M«bi  H  »MA  ••       •»  i  1  eq.  dSriSel  of  being  written  out  in  full,  as  they  have  just 

irsreiiioiio  acid,  1 T  eqs.  oxygon.  i)een  given,  the  names  of  these  compounds  are 

Of  the  componnds  which  an  dement  may  form  form^  by  frudng  together  those  of  their  con- 

with  oxygen,  those  containing  the  lai^r  num-  stituente,  as  chlorhydric  add,  fluorhydric  add, 
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&c.    The  sTnonymous  names,  as  hydrochloric  each  is  retained  in  the  name  of  its  salts ;  as 
and  hydrofluoric  acids,  are  stiU  often  used,  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and  snlphate  of 
but  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  sesqniozide  of  iron.    These  salts  are  also  often 
principle  that  the  name  of  a  compound  must  called  respectivelj  protosulphate  and  persul- 
commence  with  that  of  its  electro-negative  phate  of  iron,  the  prefixes  being  understood 
component ;  their  inaccuracy  was  point^  out  to  refer  to  the  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the 
some  years  since  simultaneously  by  Th^nard  metal.    As  the  number  of  salifiable  oxides  of 
and  the  late  Dr.  Hare  of  Philadelphia.    The  any  element  is  rarely  if  ever  greater  tiian  two, 
hydracids  are  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  it  was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  distingubh 
basic  oxides  or  with  metals,  with  separation  of  them  in  some  cases,  like  the  acids,  by  the  ter- 
hydrogen  in  either  case ;  in  the  first  instance  minations  ov8  and  ic.    The  two  oxides  of  iron 
the  hydrogen  unites  witli  the  oxygen  of  the  he  called  ferrous  oxide  and  ferric  oxide  re- 
metallic  oxide  to  form  water,  in  the  latter  it  is  spectively,  and  the  salts  just  mentioned  ferrous 
evolved  as  gas.    The  compounds  thus  formed  and  ferric  sulphate ;  and  so  with  the  oxides  of 
were  at  first  thought  to  contain  oxygen,  the  various^  other  metals.    These  changes  are  very 
hydracids  being  supposed  to  be  oxygenated,  convenient  in  certain  cases,  and  for  these  they 
and  were  admitted  as  salts  without  question ;  have  been  extensively  adopted.     In  this  in- 
indeed  one  of  them,  common  sea  salt,  is  that  stance,  however,  as  in  many  others,  the  ill- 
from  which  the  very  idea  of  a  salt  was  origi-  advised  attempts  of  some  authors  to  generalize 
mdly  derived.  An  attempt  has  since  been  made  a  system  which  is  o£  convenient  application 
to  refer  them  to  the  oxygen  class  by  supposing  only  in  a  few  special  cases,  have  tended  to 
that  they  constitute  when  in  solution,  not  sim-  create  conftision.    As  a  rule,  the  nomenclature 
pie  binaries,  but  compounds  of  the  original  of  each  special  branch  of  chemistry  will  ex- 
undivided  hydracid  with  an  oxide.    Thus  the  hibit  its  own  i>eculiar  tendency,  and  all  that 
compound  of  chlorine  and  sodium  (common  the  writers  of  text  books  can  do  is  to  choose 
salt)  was  at  one  time  often  called  chlorhydrate  that  portion  of  each  branch  which  is  the  best 
(or  hydro-chlorate)  of  soda ;  it  being  claimed  known  or  the  most  convenient.  The  history  of 
that  the  elements  of  an  equivalent  of  water  the  science  has  already  proved  again  and  again 
had  united  with  its  constituents  to  form  ehlor-  that  all  attempts  to  force  an  arbitrary  nomen- 
hydric  acid  and  oxide  of  sodium  (soda).   From  clature  into  general  use  must  faU.   Witness  for 
this   (conventionally  admitted)    property  of  example  several  of  the  attempts  of  Berzeliua, 
chlorine,  and  the  metalloids  allied  to  it,  to  form  the  efforts  of  L.  Gmelin,  and  of  many  others. — 
salts  by  direct  combination  with  metals,  they  It  often  happens  that  an  acid  can  combine 
have  been  termed  halogens  (salt  producers;  with  the  same  base  in  several  different  propor^ 
Gr.  d\ft  [sea]  salt,  and  vfvwuu),  and  their  salts  tions.    Of  the  salts  thus  formed,  one  is  culed 
have  been  caUed  haloid  (from  Hks  and  ctdor,  in  neutral,  or  more  properly  normal,  since  the 
the  likeness  of),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  definition  now  depends  upon  some  one  con- 
oxygen  salts. — ^The  names  of   ternary  com-  stant  relation  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  acid 
pounds  or  salts,  in  the  original  acceptation  of  stands  to  that  of  the  base  for  the  salts  of  each 
the  term,  ^e  formed  by  combining  the  names  individual  acid,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  lack 
of  the  acid  and  base  of  which  they  are  composed,  of  acidity  or  alkalinity ;  those  containing  more 
the  name  of  the  acid  or  electro-negative  com-  base  than  this  are  termed  basic,  and  those 
ponent  supplying  the  generic,  the  base  or  dec-  containing  less,  acid  salts,  as  basic  chromate 
tro-positive  compound  the  specific  name.    K  of  lead,  neutral  chromate  of  lead,  &c.    The 
the  name  of  the  acid  terminates  in  ic,  this  ter-  term  neutral  or  normal  is  not  usually  expresa- 
mination  is  changed  into  ate ;  if  in  cue,  into  ed,  being  understood  to  belong  to  any  salt 
ite ;  and  to  the  words  thus  formed  the  name  which  is  characterized  neither  as  basic  nor  as 
of  the  base  is  added.    For  example,  sulphuric  acid.    Acid  salts  are  often  called  collectively 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead  form  sulphate  of  the  super-salts,  and  basic  salts  sub-salts ;  and  when 
oxide  of  lead ;  sulphurous  acid  forms  a  sulphite  but  one  acid  or  basic  salt  of  any  oxide  exista, 
of  the  same  oxide ;  while  hyposulphurous  acid  this  may  also  be  designated  as  the  super-  or 
produces  a  hyposulphite,  and  hyposulphuric  sub-salt  of  that  oxide,  as  the  case  may  be ;  but 
acid  a  hyposulphate.    In  like  manner  the  com-  these  terms  have  often  been  used  erroneously, 
pounds  of  nitric  acid  are  nitrates,  and  those  of  as  with  the  normal  carbonates  of  soda  and  of 
nitron^  acid  nitrites  of  the  bases  with  which  potassa,  which  are  freauently  called  sub-car- 
they  may  be  combined.    When  a  salt  contains  Donates.    When  several  acid  salts  of  any  one 
as  its  base  the  oxide  of  a  metal  which  forms  base  occur,  they  are  distinguished  from  each 
but  one  well  defined  base  with  oxygen,  its  other  by  the  Latin  prefixes  &t,  fer,  &c.,  which 
name  is  usually  shortened  by  leaving  out  the  are  attached  to  the  name  of  the  acid ;  thns, 
words  "of  the  oxide,^^  which  are  always  under-  monochromate  (or  simply  chromate),  bichro- 
stood.    Thus,  it  is  customary  to  say  sulphate  mate,  and  terchromate  of  potassa.    When  sev- 
of  lead,  instead  of  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  lead;  eral  basic  or  sub-salts  occur,  they  are  usaally 
nitrateof  potassa,  instead  of  nitrate  of  the  oxide  distinguished  by  prefixing  the  terms  bibasic, 
of  Dotassium.    In  case  more  than  one  basic  sesquibasic,  terbasic,  &c.,  to  the  name  of  the 
oxiae  of  the  same  element  is  capable  of  com-  salt.     Thus,  5  acetates  of  lead  are  known : 
bining  with  acids,  the  distinguishing  prefix  of  monobasic  (or  normal)  acetate  of  lead,  symbol 
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PbO  A;  bibado  do.,  (PbO),  A ;  sesqulbasio  do.,  P™!7  of  this  course.    Since  the  Guyton-La- 

^^^^   T      X    V    .     a       ^vr^x    T         V    .  volsieran  nomenclature  was  made  for  the  com- 

(PbO).  A, ;  terbaaio  do.,  (PbO).  A ;  sexbasio  poinds  of  oxygen,  it  seems  but  fair  that  these 

do.,  (PbO)«  A.  It  has  also  been  proposed  to  should  continue  to  take  precedence,  as  they 
denote  the  amount  of  base  in  a  sub-salt  by  idways  have  done. — ^The  names  of  the  ternary 
prefixing  to  its  name  the  Greek  numerals  dit  compounds  of  some  of  the  other  metalloids  may 
(twice),  trU  (thrice),  tetrahU  (4  times),  &c.,  in  also  be  formed  like  those  of  the  oxygen  com- 
contradistinction  to  the  Latin  ones  used  for  acid  pounds,  but  such  a  nomenclature  has  not  been 
salts.  Thus,  instead  of  bibasic  acetate  of  lead,  generally  applied  to  them.  They  are  usually 
the  term  diacetate  of  lead  would  be  used;  instead  regarded  as  double  salts,  and,  as  with  the 
of  terbasic  acetate  of  lead,  trisacetate  of  lead,  quaternary  oxygen  compounds,  the  names  of 
and  so  on.  These  terms  have,  however,  never  both  tiie  constituent  salts  are  expressed.  ThuS) 
been  generally  adopted,  though  still  frequently  as  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  sul- 
used  and  well  understood.  Many  oxides  act  as  phate  of  potassa  woidd  be  called  a  double  sul- 
bases  under  certain  circumstances,  as  acids  phate  of  these  bases,  or  more  shortly  sulphate 
under  others ;  they  may  have  therefore  two  of  alumina  and  potassa,  so  a  compound  of  hi- 
different  names.  Thus  Uie  oxide  of  aluminum  chloride  of  plafinum  and  chloride  of  potassium 
when  acting  as  a  base  is  called  sesquioxide  of  is  called  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  potas- 
aluminum  (or  alumina) ;  but  when  playing  the  sium,  or  simply  chloride  of  platinum  andpotas- 
part  of  an  acid,  it  is  termed  aluminic  acid.  sium.  Of  late,  however,  it  is  becoming  custom- 
Water  (protoxide  of  hydrogen)  is  another  oxide  ary  to  speak  of  tiiis  salt  as  chloro-platinate  of 
which  is  either  acid  or  basic  according  to  cir-  potassium ;  in  like  manner  the  corresponding 
cumstances ;  when  it  plays  the  part  of  an  acid  gold  and  mercury  compounds  are  called  respeo- 
its  salts  are  termed  nydrates,  as  hydrate  of  tively  chlor-aurate  and  chloro-mercurate  or  po- 
potassa,  &c.  The  principles  of  the  nomencla-  tassium.— So  long  as  the  attention  of  chemists 
ture  have  not  been  carried  out,  however,  in  was  principally  directed  to  the  consideration 
regard  to  the  compounds  in  which  it  acts  as  a  of  inorganic  compounds,  the  system  of  nomen- 
base.  Several  of  our  most  common  acids  are  clature  just  described,  in  spite  of  its  numerous 
such  compounds;  but  instead  of  saying  sul-  faults  and  inconsistencies,  was  found  to  be 
phate  of  water,  nitrate  of  waten  &c.,  they  are  sufficiently  expansive  to  meet  all  requirements, 
termed  hydrated  sulphuric  acid,  hydrated  ni-  It  has  however  failed  to  furnish  suitable  names 
trie  acid,  &c. ;  or,  oftener,  simply  sulphuric  for  many  new  classes  of  compounds  which 
acid  or  nitric  acid,  terms  which  ought,  strictly  have  recently  been  discovered.  This  is  espe- 
speaking,  to  be  applied  only  to  the  anhydrous  cially  true  of  the  great  variety  of  organic  sub- 
compounds.  In  like  manner  certain  salts,  which  stances,  witii  the  study  of  which  chemists  of 
contain  two  equivalents  of  acid  united  with  one  the  present  day  are  chiefly  occupied.  But  the 
equivalent  of  a  metallic  base  and  one  equivalent  radical  &ult  of  the  system  is  its  intimate  Con- 
or water,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  double  nection  with  the  so  caJled  dualistic  theory  as  Just 
salts,  are  named  as  if  they  were  bisalts,  con-  developed,  which  supposes  all  compounds  to 
taining  two  equivalents  of  acid  to  only  one  of  be  capable  of  division  into  two  prime  factors, 
base,  the  water  being  left  out  of  account  Thus  as  salts  into  acids  and  bases,  and  these  into  still 
the  compound  of  one  equivalent  of  water,  one  simpler  antagonistic  components ;  a  view  which 
equivalent  of  potassa,  and  two  equivalents  of  is  at  present  by  no  means  so  generally  admitted 
sulphuric  acid,  is  commonly  called  bisulphate  as  it  was  formerly.  Owing  to  this  cause,  while 
of  potassa. — ^The  names  of  some  of  the  ternary  every  one  admits  the  great  merit  of  the  sys- 
Bulphur  compounds  (sulphur  salts)  are  formed  tem,  while  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  the  val- 
in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  the  correspond-  uable  services  which  it  has  rendered  are  con- 
ing compounds  of  oxygen ;  thus  the  compound  ceded,  a  feeling  adverse  to  it  is  nevertheless 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphantimonic  acid  entertained  by  some  chemists.  It  is  admitted, 
is  called  sulphantimoniate  of  the  sulphide  of  for  instance,  that  it  can  hardly  fisdl  to  warp  the 
sodium.  Like  the  names  of  the  oxygen  salts,  judgment  and  prcjjudioe  the  mind  of  students ; 
these  are  usually  abbreviated.  In  the  instance  for  since  in  this  system  theory  assigns  a  name,  so 
cited,  the  salt  is  commonly  termed  sulphanti-  also  the  name  expresses  the  theory,  leading  the 
moniate  of  sodium,  it  being  understood  that  the  learner  to  forget  that  tbe  latter  is  a  mere  suppo- 
latter  element  is  united  with  sulphur.  But  this  sition,  and  to  regard  it  as  well  ascertained  truth, 
system  is  limited  to  only  a  few  of  the  sulphur  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  fear  of  the 
acids ;  the  terms  sulpharseniate,  sulphantimoni-  changes  which  every  new  hypothesis  may  intro- 
ate,  and  sulphomolybdate  are  well  understood;  duce,  some  have  urged  that  a  purely  arbitrary 
but  the  sulphophosphates,  for  example,  of  Ber-  nomenclature  should  be  devised.  Fortunate  as 
zelius  (MS,  PS5)  have  never  been  generally  so  the  science  would  be  on  many  accounts  if  the- 
called ;  indeed,  A.  Wurtz  has  not  hesitated  to  ory  were  utterly  excluded  from  its  nomencla- 
appropriate  the  name  for  an  acid  discovered  ture,  it  must  nevertheless  be  remembered  that 
by  himself  in  1847,  the  formula  of  which  is  the  realization  of  this  proposition  would  be  a 
P(0«Sa),  which  unites  with  oxygen  bases  to  mere  retrogression  to  uie  confusion  of  names 
form  salts  of  the  oomnosition  8M0  P(0«8a),  and  of  the  alchemists.  The  alternative  seems  to  lie 
chemists  have  not  caUed  in  question  the  pro-  between  burdening  the  memory  with  a  count- 
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leas  multitade  of  badly  defined  namee  and  Bjiio-  theleaa  comport  themaelTea  like  simple  sub- 
nymes,  and  allowing  theorj  to  hold  a  Bomewhat  stances  toward  the  elements.  .  For  example, 
nndue  prominence.  It  need  not  be  added  how  cyanogen,  a  compound  of  two  eqaivalents  of 
much  all  experience  &yors  the  latter  course,  carbon  and  one  equivalent  of  nitrogen,  exhibits 
The  system  of  nomenclature  in  question  has  properties  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
moreover  been  found  to  be  incapable  of  express-  element  chlorine.  In  general  the  term  radical 
ing  innumerable  decompositions  and  changes  is  applied  to  any  substance  which  by  unitiDg 
which  occur  among  complex  substances.  But  with  an  element  can  give  rise  to  an  acid  or  a 
this  difficulty  has  been  in  a  measure  obviated  base.  Many  of  the  more  simple  compounds 
bytheintroduddonof  certain  written  abbrevia-  formed  by  the  union  of  compound  radicals 
tions  (see  Symbols,  CHEBaoAL)  and  formulas,  with  elements  or  with  other  compound  radi- 
which  exhibit  at  once  to  the  eye  the  composi-  cals  are  classed  with  the  chlorine  salts ;  as 
tion  of  bodies  and  tiieidterations  to  which  they  cyanide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  ethyl,  &c., 
are  subject.  Indeed,  since  the  adoption  of  the  radical  ethyl  being  composed  of  4  equiva- 
these  symbols,  the  name  of  a  substance  is  of  lents  of  carbon  and  5  of  hydrogen.  Some  of 
comparatively  little  scientific  importance.  The  the  compound  radicals  acting  as  metals  can 
introduction  of  many  names  synonymous  with  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  bases  or  acids, 
those  now  used  has  thus  been  unquestionably  which,  when  combined  with  each  other,  pro- 
prevented,  and  numerous  other  alterations  ob-  duce  salts  which  are  completely  analogous  to 
viated.  This  is  a  most  fortunate  result,  since  the  oxygen  salts  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Thus 
no  material  change  in  the  spoken  nomenclature  the  radicals  ethyl  and  benzoyl^  after  combina- 
can  be  made  without  great  mconvenience.  In-  tion  with  oxygen,  are  respectively  a  base  and 
deed,  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  fixed  an  acid,  which  by  uniting  form  benzoate  of 
spoken  nomenclature  or  language,  in  which  the  oxide  of  ethyl  (benzoate  of  ethyl).  In 
chemists  may  hold  communion  with  the  world  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  nomen- 
at  large,  can  hardly  be  overrated,  for  by  means  clature  of  organic  acids,  bases,  and  salts  is 
of  it  scientific  information  is  far  more  readily  similar  to  that  of  analogous  inorganic  sub- 
imparted  to  technologists,  and  the  ^^  applica-  stances.  It  is  among  the  radicals  themselves, 
tions*^  of  chemical  science  materially  promoted,  and  the  numerous  neutral  or  indifferent  com- 
To  the  professed,  scientific  chemist  it  might  be  plex  bodies  of  organic  chemistry,  that  the  sys- 
ofcomparatively^little  moment  if  the  nomenda-  tem  is  at  fault.  Organic  compounds  are  usu- 
ture  of  Guyton  de  Morveau  were  suddenly  re-  aUy  divided  into  natural  families  or  groups,  the 
placed  by  some  other  system ;  but  who  can  generic  names  of  which  are  famished  in  each 
estimate  the  disturbance  which  such  a  course  case  by  the  name  of  some  one  substance  which 
would  create  among  all  the  dependent  or  allied  happens  to  be  familiarly  known,  and  to  which 
sciences  and  artst  It  has  been  weU  said  that  each  member  of  the  group  is  in  some  way  al- 
changes  in  nomenclature  are  like  those  in  Ian-  lied.  Thus  the  term  alcohol  is  applied  to  a 
guage ;  in  mature  age  it  is  difficult  to  supplant  large  class  of  bodies  analogous  to  common  al- 
one^s  native  tongue,  or  to  give  up  the  text  cohol,  each  separate  member  of  the  class  being 
books  studied  in  youtili.  For  a  similar  reason  designated  by  prefixing  its  specific  name ;  as, 
many  chemists,  otherwise  unprejudiced,  believe  methyl  alcohol  (wood  spirit),  ethyl  alcohol 
that  it  is  of  importance  to  retain  the  dualistic  (common  alcohol),  &c.  In  like  manner  ether 
theory  itself  as  long  as  possible,  conceiving  is  the  generic  name  of  a  large  class  of  bodies 
that  its  practical  advantages  &r  more  than  of  whicn  common  ether  is  the  type.  So  with 
counterbalance  its  theoretical  failings. — It  the  terms  aldehyde,  mercaptan,  &c.;  these 
would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  this  place  the  barbarous  names  are  purposely^  cited  as  evi- 
^fiferent  theories  of  the  constitution  of  bodies  dence  of  how  important  it  is  to  exercise  care 
which  have  been  advanced  at  one  time  or  in  naming  even  wnat  appear  to  be  the  most  in- 
another,  or  to  enumerate  the  various  systems  significant  substances,  for  at  any  moment  they 
of  nomenclature  which  have  been  devised,  may  stand  forth,  like  those  just  mentioned,  as 
especially  for  organic  compounds.  Since  no  the  types  of  great  families.  In  compounds^ro- 
one  of  &em  has  been  generally  adopted,  it  duced  by  substitution  (see  Ohemistbt),  that  is, 
will  be  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  few  in  those  cases  where  one  or  more  of  the  equiv- 
prominent  features  only,  concerning  which  alents  of  an  element  are  replaced  in  a  com- 
the  greater  number  of  chemists  are  in  accord,  pound  by  equivalents  of  other  elements  or  of 
Since,  from  their  complexity,  it  would  be  im-  compound  radicals,  names  are  formed  by  pre- 
possible  to  name  organic  compounds  from  the  fixing  to  the  name  of  the  original  compound 
names  of  their  ultimate  components,  they  are  that  of  the  element  or  elements  which  have 
named  much  as  if  they  were  elements,  some-  been  newly  introduced.  The  prefixes  hi,  Ur, 
what  at  random,  the  terms  applied  to  them  &o.,  or  di,  trii^  Utray  &c.,  if  the  replacing  sub- 
being  often  derived  f^om  the  names  of  the  stance  possess  basic  properties,  are  used  to  de- 
plants  or  animals,  or  organs,  ftom  which  they  note  those  cases  where  two  or  more  equivalents 
were  first  obtained.  IMs  is  especially  true  of  of  any  one  element  are  substituted.  Thus,  ace- 
the  organic  acids  and  of  a  numerous  class  of  tic  acid,  in  which  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
compounds  termed  compound  radicals,  which,  has  been  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  chlonne, 
though  l^ey  contain  several  elements,  never-  is  called  chloracetic  acid  (or  monochloraoetic 
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aflid),  ^  en  8  eqoiTaleiits  of  hydrogen  are  not  stand  for  any  conception  of  the  mind,  still 
UroB  replaced,  it  is  called  terchloraeetic  acid,  less  for  any  entity  oat  of  the  mind,  but  are 
When  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  merely  verbal  signs.    Thns  nominalism  claimed 
IB  replaced  by  ethyl,  the  resulting  componnd  is  that  mere  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abstract  ani- 
oalled  ethyl  ammonia,  or  shortly,  ethylamine ;  mal  or  as  a  tree  in  general,  bat  only  individual 
when  tiro  equivalents  of  hydrogen  are  thus  animals  and  trees ;  there  are  in  man  no  facul- 
replaced,  it  becomes  diethyl-ammonia  (diethyl-  ties  or  virtues  in  general,  but  only  particular 
amine),  and  so  on.    But  each  of  the  8  equiva-  faculties  and  virtues ;  there  is  no  beauty  and  no 
lents  of  hydrogen  in  ammonia  may  be  replace  morality  in  general,  but  only  beautiftil  objects 
by  separate  radicals,  as  in  ethyl-methyl-amyl-  and  moral  acts ;  there  is  notlung  in  the  universe 
ammonia.    In  similar  cases  exceedingly  com-  of  matter  or  mind  but  separate  individualities, 
plicated  names  are  often  unavoidable ;  but  such  We  cannot  even  form  a  pure  conception  of  uni- 
are  rarely  expressed  without  their  written  for-  versals,  but  can  only  thmk  of  the  words  which 
muks. — Two  or  three  common  prefixes,  beside  designate  them.    Bealism,  on  the  contrary,  af- 
those  already  mentioned,  occur.    Thus,  pyro  firmed  that  universals,  genera,  and  species  are 
(abbreviated  by  Guyton  de  Morvean  fh>m  the  not  mere  figments  of  language,  but  that  thev 
term  empyreumatic,  much  used  by  the  alche-  have  an  obiective  existence,  are  incorporeal  real- 
mists)  is  a  distinguishing  appellation  of  many  ities,  are  the  essences  or  types  of  tiimgs,  not  to 
acids  obtained  by  means  of  dry  distillation,  as  be  confounded  with  the  things  themselves,  and 
pyrogallic  acid,  &c.    Para  (Gr.  irapa,  near  to)  that  to  generic  as  well  as  singular  terms  there 
was  proposed  by  Berzelius  to  indicate  a  strong  is  a  concrete  corresponding  entity.    Oonoeptu- 
resemblance  between  two  compounds,  as  tar-  alism  was  proposed  as  an  intermediate  doctrine 
tario  and  paratartaric  acids,  which,  though,very  between  these  extremes.    It  gave  to  universals 
much  alike,  must  nevertheless  be  regparded  as  a  logical  or  psychological  existence  as  mental 
distinct  substances.    Meta  (Gr.  fitra,  signifying  conceptions.    The  germ  of  this  scholastic  con- 
change)  is  also  used  in  a  somewhat  similar  man-  troversy  is  found  in  the  ancient  opposition  of 
ner.     Thus,  when  aldehyde  is  kept  for  a  long  Platonism  and  Aristotelianism  concerning  the 
time  in  a  closed  tube,  it  gradually  changes  into  nature  of  ideas.    Plato  maintained  univh^ia 
two  compounds,  both  isomeric  with  the  original  ante  fvm,  that  the  world  existed  as  a  divine 
substance ;  one  of  these  is  called  metaldehyde,  idea  or  plan  before  being  realized,  and  that  it 
and  the  other  paraldehyde. — ^Many  chemists  still  has  an  ideal  existence  in  the  thought  of 
have  sought  to  apply  names  terminating  alike  God,  which  it  will  for  ever  retain;  tibat  this 
to  all  the  members  of  a  given  class.    Although  idea  or  plan  is  disintegrated  into  many  more  or 
it  is  not  easy  to  carry  out  this  principle  in  detail,  less  general  ideas,  of  classes,  species,  and  iudi- 
it  has  nevertheless  been  successfully  applied  to  viduals,  all  having  an  eternal  reality  in  the  di- 
the  names  of  several  classes  of  compound  radi-  vine  thought ;  and  that  these  ideas  constitute 
cals  which  terminate  in  yle,  or  simply  yl,  as  the  substance  of  all  particular  things.    This 
ethyl,  methyl,  &c.    The  names  of  the  alkaloids  Platonic  theory  of  ideas  lies  at  the  foundation 
also,  and  in  general  of  bases  which  are  not  rad-  of  realism.   Aristotle  maintained  uimenalia  in 
icals  like  ethyl,  terminate  in  inSy  as  strychnine,  re  or  poet  rem^  that  particulars  are  the  only 
morphine,  and  the  like.    Special  instances  like  real  substances,  and  that  general  ideas  are  ah> 
these  and  exceptions  in  any  number  might  be  stractions  of  the  human  reason,  derived  from  the 
died,  but  are  hardly  of  sufilcient  general  in-  objects  presented  to  its  observation.  This  view 
terest  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place.    While  ^ve  rise  both  to  nominalism  and  conceptual- 
chemical  classification  and  the  details  of  chem-  ism.    The  discussion  was  formally  proposed  by 
ical  nomenclature,  like  those  of  any  other  Ian-  Porphyry,  in  a  sentence  preserved  by  fio^thius. 
goage,  must  of  necessity  change  in  accordance  ^*I  will  not  inquire,''  he  says,  "  wheUier  genera 
with  the  new  facts  and  theories  which  are  and  species  reidly  exist,  or  consist  only  in  mere 
continually  brought  forward  as  the  science  ad-  intellections,  whether  they  are  corporeal  or  in- 
Tances ;  while  the  nomenclature  wiU  doubtless  corporeal,  and  whether  they  are  separable  fh>m 
sooner  or  later  free  itself  from  the  trammels  particular  objects  or  coexist  in  them.'*    Bosceli- 
which  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  has  imposed  upon  nus,  a  canon  of  Oompidgne  in  the  11th  centu- 
it ;  its  most  important  features  will  nevertheless  ry,  was  the  first  to  give  a  distinct  and  complete 
be  retained ;  a  rational  method  of  forming  the  development  to  nominalism,  stating  that  univer- 
luunes  of  compounds  from  those  of  their  con-  sals  have  no  real  existence,  but  are  mere  names 
stitnents,  and  a  uniform  system  of  termina-  by  which  the  kind  df  individuals  is  expressed. 
tions,  being  advantages  which  the  cultivators  Applying  the  doctrine  to  theology,  he  was  ac- 
of  chemical  science  can  never  consent  to  lose,  cused  of  tritheism,  since  by  denying  the  validi- 
NOMINALISM,  REALISM,  and  OONGEP-  ty  of  abstract  or  general  ideas  he  could  repre- 
TU  ALISM,  three   prominent  and  conflicting  sent  the  Trinity  as  only  a  nominal  and  unreal 
doctrines  of  the  scholastic  philosophy.  Accord-  unity.    He  was  therefore  condemned  by  the 
ing  to  the  first,  all  expressions  for  so  called  synod  of  Soissons(1092),  and  obliged  to  retract 
imiversal  ideas,  for  genera,  species,  and  the  ab-  his  assertions,  and  nominalism  from  that  time 
stract  qualities  of  things,  are  mere  names,  artic-  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  church.    His 
nktions,  flatfue  weie^  having  no  corresponding  chief  opponent  was  Ansehn,  whose  realism  was 
object,  and  designating  no  reality.    They  do  of  an  undecided   and   incomplete  character. 
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Wniiam  of  Ghampeanz  was  the  founder  of  that  in  the  mmd  of  God  there  is  an  idea  corre* 
scholastic  realism,  maintaining  that  universals  sponding  to  every  thing  created  or  possible ; 
are  the  only  real  entities,  that  the  germs  exist  that  only  individuals  can  be  created,  and  that 
essentially  in  all  individuals,  which  differ  from  they  alone  imply  the  existence  of  the  idea 
each  other  only  in  the  variety  of  their  accidents,  which  is  their  type  and  plan ;  and  that  there 
Thus  realism  verged  toward  pantheism,  asnom-  can  be  no  similar  ideas  of  genera  and  species. 
inaHsm  inclined  to  scepticism.  Hoscelinus  favor-  He  thus  transferred  realty  from  the  ideas  of 
ed  nominalism  by  regarding  universals  as  only  universals  to  those  of  individuals,  and  reduced 
combinations  of  individual.    Abelard  sought  the  former  to  abstract  notions.    His  theory 
to  reconcile  the  opposing  parties  by  advancing  includes  the  principal  doctrine  of  conceptual- 
the  doctrine  of  conceptualism.    To  attain  the  ism.    The  controversy  now  became  so  violent 
truth,  three  things,  he  says,  must  be  remarked :  that  the  doctors,  according  to  Yives,  often 
the  mind  which  conceives:  the  external  indi-  came  to  blows,  not  only  with  their  fists  but 
viduals  which  are  perceived;  and  the  analogies,  with  clubs  and  swords;  and  Occam  died  in 
resemblances,  and  common  qualities  which  the  exile  after  having  identified  nominalism  with 
mind  discovers  in  them,  and  which  it  reunites  in  the  movements  against  the  ecclesiastical  the- 
distinct  groups,  of  which  it  forms  so  many  dis-  ology  and  the  policy  of  the  papacy.    Among 
tinct  conceptions.    Thought  and  being  are  thus  his  followers  were  Holcot,  Rimini,  Bnridan, 
identified,  since  the  mind  can  abstract  from  Pierre  d'Ailly,  Heinrich  von  Hessen,  Nikolaus 
objects  only  what  is  essentially  contained  in  Oresmius,  and  Gabriel  Biel;  yet  political  in- 
them.    He  noticed  the  important  part  played  fiuence  contrived  the  proscription  of  his  doe- 
by  language  in  the  formation  of  general  ideas,  trine  by  Louis  XI.  ^1478),  the  masters  being 
without  the  aid  of  which  nearly  every  operation  forbidden  to  teach  it,  and  the  books  which 
of  the  reason  would  be  impossible.    Thus  we  favored  it  being  ordered  to  be  given  up  to  the 
could  scarcely  operate  on  numbers  if  the  mem-  president  of  the  parliament  or  chained  in  the 
ory  were  obliged  to  retain  separately  every  public  libraries.     The   proscription  was  re- 
unity,  if  there  were  no  such  generalizations  as  moved  in  1481,  and  the  nominafists  flourished 
scored  and  hundreds ;  still  less  could  we  deal  in  France  and  Germany,  while  realism  was 
witii  concrete  individualities,  in  the  attributes  protected  and  encouraged  in  Italy  by  Pope 
of  which  the  idea  of  quality  is  added  to  that  John  XXm.    Among  the  defenders  of  realim 
of  quantity.    Tet  conceptualism  rather  avoided  in  the  14th  century  were  Henry  of  Ghent, 
than  solved  the  problem.    It  did  not  inquire  Walter  Burleigh,  Thomas  of  Strasbourg,  Mar- 
whether  beyond  the  understanding  which  con-  sile  of  Inghen,  and  Thomas  of  Bradwiu^ine. 
oeives  general  ideas,  beyond  the  individuals  in  Nominalism  contributed  to  introduce  a  freer 
which  resemblances  are  found,  there  are  laws,  spirit  into  speculation,  and  with  the  revivid 
principles,  a  plan,  which  is  the  common  source  of  letters  and  the  Protestant  reformation  to 
of  the  resemblances  and  the  sovereign  type  of  overthrow  scholasticism.    The  later  nominal- 
the  ideas.    He  did  not  grasp  the  view  proposed  ist  theory  of  ideas  has  generally  prevailed  in 
by  modern  critics  of  scholasticism,  that  univer-  modern  philosophy,  which  however  has  rarely 
sals  are  more  than  either  human  conceptions  or  adopted  the  watchwords  of  medieval  specula- 
ccmcreto  substances,  that  they  are  the  ideas  of  tion.     The  modem  German  systems  of  ideid- 
God,  or  in  other  words  the  laws  of  which  indi-  ism,  which  identify  being  and  thought,  are 
viduals  are  the  expressions,  and  that  individual-  the  principal  examples  of  a  realistic  tendency, 
ity  is  but  a  particular  application  of  the  law.  — See  Salaberti,  PhUosophia  Nominalium  Ftn- 
'*The  moderation  of  conceptualism,"  says  Con-  dicata  (Paris,  1651);  Baumgarten-Grusius,  Le 
sin,  *^  secured  its  triumph.  A  few  nominalists  of     Yero  Scholasticorum  Sealittm  et  Nominalium 
no  renown  succeeded ;  realism  was  more  honor-  Diaerimine  (1821) ;  Emer,  Ueber  I^aminalwnui 
ably  represented ;  but  the  sceptre  of  the  schools  und  ReaUirnvs  (1842) ;  and  Cousin,  FragmenU 
was  swayed  by  the  new  doctrme."  John  of  Sal-  dephihsophie  scholastique, 
isbury  wrote  "  that  tiiere  had  been  more  tune       NONCONFORMISTS,  a  general  name  given 
consumed  in  the  discussion  than  the  Oeesars  to  the  Protestant  dissenters  from  the  church 
had  employed  in  making  themselves  masters  of  of  England.    They  existed  as  early  as  the 
the  world ;  that  the  riches  of  Croesus  were  in-  English  church  itself,  and  during  the  reign  of 
ferior  to  the  treasures  that  had  been  exhausted  Elizabeth  were  made  the  subjects  of  persecu- 
upon  it ;  and  that  the  contending  parties,  after  tion,  which  did  not  however  have  the  efifect  of 
having  spent  their  whole  lives  on  this  single  shaking  their  allegiance  to  that  queen.    ^'The 
point,  had  neither  been  so  happy  as  to  deter-  nonconformists,"  says  Macaulay,  ^*  rigorously 
mine  it  to  their  satisfaction,  nor  to  find  in  the  as  she  treated  them,  have,  as  a  body,  always 
labyrinths  of  science  where  they  had  been  venerated  her  memory."    Several  acts  were 
groping  any  discovery  that  was  worth  the  pains  passed  against  them  during  her  reign,  one  of 
thej  had  taken."    The  Thomisto  and  the  Sco-  which  was  the  act  of  uniformity  (1658),  enforo- 
tists,  though  disagreeing  with  each  other,  united  ing  severe  penalties  against  any  one  conducting 
in  assaUing  nominalism,  which  had  become  public  service  in  any  other  manner  than  thfS 
nearly  extinct,  when  it  was  revived  hj^  WUliam  prescribed  by  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 
of  Occam,  prineeps  nominalium^  m  English  These  enactments  were  neither  removed  nor 
Franciscan,  m  the  14th  centuiy.    He  declared  modified  during  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  the 
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aoceasion  of  Oharles  onlj  rendered  the  oondi-  months  more  time  was  allowed  to  them  than 
tion  of  the  dissenting  bodies  more  intolerable,  to  laymen.  In  Scotland  many  of  the  extreme 
When,  however,  the  protectorate  was  estab-  Presbyterians  refused  to  tj^e  the  oath,  consid- 
lished,  the  nonconformists  enjoyed  the  right  of  ering  that  their  nation  was  bound  to  be  gov- 
worship  withont  molestation,  and  Episcopacy  erned  for  all  time  according  to  the  "  Solemn 
in  its  turn  was  proscribed.  The  restoration  League  and  Ooyenant.^^  These  men  were  sub- 
witnessed  the  reCstablishment  of  the  old  church  sequently  called  non-hearers,  and  existed  as 
polity,  and  the  revival  of  the  penal  laws  against  late  as  the  reign  of  George  HI.  The  subsequent 
the  dissenters.  A  new  act  of  uniformity  was  lives  of  many  of  the  English  noigurors  were 
passed  in  1662,  restoring  all  the  ancient  forms  any  thing  but  creditable,  and  the  popular  opin- 
and  ceremonies  of  the  established  church,  ion  in  regard  to  them  may  be  ascertained  from 
and  requiring  that  every  beneficed  minister,  the  now  almost  forgotten  play  of  Gibber,  en- 
every  fellow  of  a  college,  and  even  evenr  titled  "  The  Noiyuror,"  founded  on  the  Tar- 
schoolmaster,  should  declare  his  assent  to  all  tu/e  of  Moli^re.  Some  of  them  became  iden- 
and  every  thing  contained  in  the  **  Book  of  tined  with  the  Jacobites. 
Common  Prayer,"  and  that  no  one  should  NONPAREIL,  the  painted  bunting  or  finch 
hold  any  preferment  without  episcopal  ordina-  (8.  eiris,  Bonap.).  See  Finch,  vol.  viL  p.  505. 
tion.  For  their  unwillingness  to  conform  to  NONSUIT  (L.  Fr.  tumtus,  nan  n<Mf,  modem 
the  requirements  of  this  act,  2,000  clergymen  Fr.  non  suit^  Lat.  non  iequitur,  he  does  not  pur> 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  livings,  and  it  sue),  in  law,  a  judgment  given  against  a  plain- 
was  at  this  time  that  the  title  of  nonconform-  tiff  in  default  of  evideuce,  or  for  neglect  to 
ists  came  into  general  use.  Among  the  op-  proceed  with  a  cause  after  it  has  been  put  at 
pressive  laws  passed  against  them  during  the  issue.  A  plaintiff  may  find  after  commencing 
reign  of  Charles  n.  were  the  conventicle  act,  his  action  that  he  cannot  maintain  it  for  want 
inflicting  severe  punishments  upon  all  who  at-  of  evidence.  In  order  therefore  to  prevent  a 
tended  religious  meetings  not  according  to  the  verdict  and  judgment  which  will  be  not  only 
practice  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  corpo-  probably  unfavorable  to  him,  but  also  a  bar  to 
ration  act,  aimed  at  the  Presbyterians,  whose  nirther  process  upon  the  some  cause  of  action, 
strength  lay  in  the  small  corporate  towns ;  and  he  may  abandon  his  suit  and  defer  its  complete 
an  act  requiring  every  one  in  holy  orders  to  prosecutioh  until  he  is  prepared  with  fuller 
take  an  oath  denying  the  right  to  take  up  arms  testimony ;  in  other  words,  he  becomes  non- 
against  the  government  on  any  pretense  what-  suit.  Non  tequitur  clamorem  tuum,  says  Black- 
soever,  on  pain  of  being  deprived  of  the  privi-  stone ;  or  in  the  similar  language  of  the  entry 
lege  of  teaching  in  schools,  or  of  coming  within  formerly  mode  in  England  on  the  court  record : 
6  miles  of  any  city,  corporate  town,  or  borough  Non  proucutuB  e$t  brete  auum;  that  is  to  say, 
sending  members  to  parliament.  The  *'  Decla-  the  plaintiff  has  not  prosecuted  or  followed  up 
ration  of  Indulgence"  of  James  II.  afforded  a  his  complaint,  he  does  not  support  his  claim, 
temporary  relief  to  the  nonconformists ;  but  it  or  he  does  not  keep  up  his  clamor.  The  plain- 
was  not  until  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary  tiff  may  become  nonsuit  at  any  time  before 
that  they  eivjoyed  any  real  toleration,  and  even  verdict,  unless  an  exercise  of  his  right  will 
from  this  those  who  denied  the  Trinity  were  wrong  the  defendant.  If  he  fails  to  appear  for 
excepted.  After  this,  with  occasional  excep-  the  trial  of  his  cause,  the  crier  usually  in  open 
dons,  milder  counsels  prevailed ;  the  penal  court  calls  upon  him  to  come  in  and  prosecute 
laws  were  one  after  the  other  repealed,  and  it ;  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  noted  upon  the 
those  that  remained  on  the  statute  books  were  docket  as  nonsuit,  the  action  is  at  an  end,  and 
liberally  interpreted,  so  that  now  the  noncon-  the  defendant  recovers  his  costs  against  him. 
formists  are  in  the  fuU  ei^oyment  of  political  If  the  plaintiff  has  once  appeared,  it  seems  to 
and  religious  liberty.  be  the  English  rule,  and  that  of  many  of  the 
NONJUROBS,  that  portion  of  the  English  United  States,  that  he  cannot  be  nonsuited 
clergy  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  James  II.  except  by  his  own  consent^  provided  he  has 
and  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  re-  offered  pertinent,  even  though  it  was  the 
fused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  slightest,  evidence  in  support  of  his  claims. 
new  sovereigns.  Mimy  of  these  had  strenuously  In  some  of  the  states,  however,  where  this  rule 
opposed  the  course  of  King  James,  but,  as  they  is  maintained,  the  presiding  judge  recommends 
had  been  prominent  champions  of  the  doctrine  a  nonsuit  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  full 
of  passive  obedience,  they  could  not  conscien-  court.  But  in  New  York  and  other  states,  it 
tioosly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new  is  held  to  be  within  the  power,  and  even  duty, 
government.  In  consequence,  8  bishops,  in-  of  the  court  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiff,  if  in  its 
eluding  Sancroft,  tiie  primate,  and  about  400  opinion  the  testimony  which  he  has  offered 
of  the  clergy,  were  deprived  of  their  sees  will  not  authorize  the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  for 
and  benefices.  In  the  house  of  lords  an  amend-  him,  or  if  the  court  would  set  aside  such  a  ver- 
ment  to  the  act  requiring  the  oath  to  be  taken  diet  as  being  contrary  to  the  evidence.  Yet  in 
was  moved  and  passed,  providing  that  the  such  a  case  of  involuntary  nonsuit  the  plaintiff 
clergy  should  be  excused  nrom  taking  it ;  but  may,  upon  a  case  made  or  upon  a  bill  of  excep- 
the  commons  steadily  refhsed  to  inake  any  tions,  move  to  have  the  nonsuit  set  aside. — A 
aneh  distanction  in  uieir  fieivor,  although   6  nonsuit  is  a  mere  default.    It  does  not,  like 
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Judgment  following  upon  a  verdict,  change  the  Island  on  the  8.  W. ;  area  estimated  at  450  sq. 
lace  of  the  matter  in  controversy.  It  leaves  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 108,065.  It  is  watered  by  the 
the  parties  in  the  sgme  position  toward  each  Charles,  Neponset,  and  other  rivers.  The  snr- 
other  as  if  no  action  had  heen  brought.  In  face  is  rough,  and  in  some  places  hilly,  and  the 
snbmitting  to  it,  the  plaintiff  does  not  admit  soil  strong  and  rocky  and  highly  cultivated, 
that  he  has  no  cause  of  action ;  and,  subject  Granite  of  an  excellent  qualil^  is  quarried  at 
only  to  the  probable  order  of  court  that  further  Quincy.  The  agricultural  productions  in  1865 
proceedings  be  stayed  until  the  costs  of  the  were  150,465  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  15,872 
former  suit  are  paid,  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  of  rye,  6,985  of  barley,  12,782  of  oats,  281,586 
institute  a  new  action  at  his  pleasure.  of  potatoes,  816,254  lbs.  of  butter,  and  42,621 
KOOTEA  SOUND,  an  inlet  on  the  W.  coast  tons  of  hay,  beside  a  great  quantity  of  vege- 
of  Vancouver  island,  British  North  America,  tables  raised  for  the  markets  of  Boston  and 
in  lat.  49**  86'  N.,  long.  126°  85'  W.  It  extends  surrounding  towns.  There  were  29  cotton,  6 
10  m.  in  a  N.  N.  E.  direction,  and  forms  a  num-  woollen,  8  carpet,  and  16  paper  mills,  6  roll- 
her  of  smaller  bays  and  coves.  It  communi-  ing,  slitting,  and  nail  machines,  86  forges,  and 
cates  with  the  Pacific  by  two  entrances,  sepa-  10  tanneries,  beside  many  other  manufacturing 
rated  by  a  wooded  island,  and  the  greatest  establishments.  Boots  and  shoes  to  the  value 
breadth  of  water  is  not  more  than  500  yards,  of  |4,990,700  were  manufactured.  In  1868 
The  shores  are  rocky,  and  the  anchorage  good,  there  were  126  churches  and  5  newspaper 
NOSD,  the  northernmost  department  of  offices.  The  Old  Colony  and  Fall  Kiver,  the 
France,  formed  chiefly  from  the  old  province  of  Boston  and  Providence,  and  the  Norfolk  county 
Flanders,  bounded  N.  by  the  North  sea,  N.  E.  railroads  traverse  the  county.  Capital,  Ded- 
and  E.  by  Belgium,  S.  by  the  departments  of  ham.  11.  A.  S.  E.  oo.  of  Ya.,  bordered  8.  by 
Ardennes  and  Aisne,  and  S.  W.  by  Somme  and  N.  C,  having  the  mouth  of  James  river  or 
Pas-de-Calus ;  area,  2,198  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1856,  Hampton  roads  on  the  N.,  and  Chesaprake 
1,212,858.  The  coast  line  is  formed  by  a  ridge  bay  on  the  N.  E.  comer,  and  drained  by  Eliza- 
of  sand  hillocks,  and  has  two  harbors,  Dunkirk  beth  and  North  rivers ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ; 
and  Gravelines.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  pop.  in  1850,  88,086,  of  whom  10,400  were 
Bambre,  Scheldt,  Scarpe,  Lys,  and  Yser,  which  slaves.  It  has  a  level  surface,  and  comprises  a 
have  been  rendered  navigable,  and  are  connected  large  portion  of  the  Dismal  swamp.  The  pro- 
with  one  another  by  25  canals.  The  surface  is  ductions  in  1860  were  807,246  bushels  of  In- 
flat,  except  in  the  6.,  where  there  are  some  dian  com,  21,808  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  2,864 
low  detached  hills.  The  greater  part  of  the  soil  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  5  saw 
is  a  rich  alluvium,  and  when  properly  drained  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  8  ship  yards,  18  news- 
yields  very  rich  crops.  All  the  ordinary  cereals  paper  offices,  42  churches,  and  1,926  public 
are  raised,  beside  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  hops,  dye  school  pupils.  The  county  is  intersected  bj 
plants,  roots,  &c.  Coal  is  found  in  several  places,  the  Seaboard  and  Boanoke  railroad,  and  by  the 
Linen,  woollen  goods,  and  cottons  are  manufac-  Dismal  swamp  canal.  Capital,  Portsmouth, 
tured;  and  there  are  iron  works,  fomideries,  NORFOLK,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  Weat^ 
and  glass  works.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  not  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  drained  by  Big,  Otter, 
considered  healthy.  Capital,  Lille.  ^  and  other  creeks ;  area,  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
NOBD,  C6tb8  Dtr.  See  C6tes  du  Nobd.  1851,  21,281.  It  has  an  undulating  surface  and 
NOBDUNGEN,  a  fortifled  town  of  Bavaria,  fertile  soil ;  and  in  1861  there  were  97  saw  mills, 
formerly  an  imperial  free  city,  situated  in  the  9  billing  mOls,  2  woollen  factories,  and  6  tanner- 
circle  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg,  50  m.  S.  W.  by  ies.  The  county  is  intersected  by  the  Lake  Erie 
railway  from  Nuremberg;  pop.  6,500.  It  is  and  Woodstock  railroad.  Capital,  Simooe. 
surrounded  by  walls  with  towers  at  intervals,  NORFOLK,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Nor- 
contains  a  handsome  Gothic  church  of  the  16th  folk  co.,  Ya.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  Elizabeth  river, 
century,  with  a  tower  268  feet  high  and  many  8  m.  from  Hampton  roads,  82  m.  from  the 
fine  paintings,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  manufac-  ocean,  and  106  m.  by  land  and  160  by  water 
tories  of  linens,  woollens,  carpets,  and  leather.  S.  E.  from  Bichmond ;  lat  86"^  60'  50"  N.,  long. 
In  1684  a  Swedish  army  under  Gen.  Hom  and  76°  18'  47"  W. ;  pop.  in  1854,  16,600 ;  in  1860, 
Bernard  of  Weimar  was  defeated  here  by  the  14,605,  of  whom  8,280  were  slaves.  Its  situ- 
imperialists,  commanded  by  Ferdinand,  the  em-  ation  is  low.  The  streets  are  generally  wide, 
peror^s  son.  The  battle,  which  was  one  of  the  but  irregularly  laid  out,  and  &e  houses  well 
most  important  in  the  80  years'  war,  lasted  8  built  of  brick  and  stone.  Among  the  principal 
hours.  The  Swedes  lost  20,000  men,  and  Gen.  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  having  a  giranite 
Hom  was  taken  prisoner.  A  second  battle  waa  front  and  a  cupola  110  feet  high,  the  Norfolk 
fought  in  the  same  war  near  NOrdlingen,  Aug.  military  academy,  mechanics^  hall,  and  Ashland 
8, 1 645.  In  1 647  the  town  was  bombarded  and  hall.  There  is  a  beautifol  cemetery,  handsome- 
partly  burned  by  the  Bavarians.  Battles  be-  ly  laid  out  and  adorned  with  cypress  trees, 
tween  the  French  and  Austrians  were  also  The  city  contains  a  court  house,  gaol^  cuatonoi 
fought  there  in  1796  and  1800.  house,  8  banks,  and  14  churches.  The  new 
NOBE.  See  Thames.  customhouseand  the  buildings  of  the  farmers^ 
NORFOLK.  I.  An  E.  co.  of  Mass.,  having  and  exchange  banks  are  elegant  structures.  It 
Massachusetts  bay  on  the  N.  E.,  and  Bhode  has  a  fine  harb     easily  acoessible  and  safe,  ad- 
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mitdsg  the  largest  Teflaels.   Tbe  oitranoe  Ib  de-  ter  fall  in  oasoades,  SO  to  50  fbet  high,  into  the 

fended  \>j  Forts  Calhoxm  and  Monroe.    In  the  aea.    The  soil  is  fertile.    The  principal  tree  is 

Yioinity,  at  Grosport,  is  a  U.  8.  navy  yard  with  a  the  Norfolk  island  pine,  which  grows  to  ayery 

marine  hospital.    The  yard  contains  a  dry  dock  great  size,  but  the  wood  is  of  little  nse  except 

constmcted  of  granite  at  a  cost  of  $974,686.  for  building  purposes.    Maple,  ironwood,  a 

l^e  foreign  commerce  of  Norfolk  exceeds  that  small  species  of  palm,  a  gigantic  fern  having 

of  any  otiier  place  in  tiie  state.    The  entrances  fronds  11  feet  in  length,  the  lemon,  gnava,  ba- 

for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859,  were  121  nana,  yam,  sweet  potato,  and  arrowroot  grow 

TesselB,  tonnage  62,159;  clearances,  128  yes-  luxuriantly;  and  oranges,  coffee,  maize,  and 

sels,  tonnage  25,278 ;  tonnage  of  the  district,  wheat  may  be  raised.    The  climate  is  healthy 

which  includes  Portsmouth  on  the  opposite  and  yery  agreeable.    Horses,  homed  cattle, 

side  of  the  riyer,  25,728.    The  supplying  the  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals  have  been 

northern  cities  with  early  fruits  ana  vegetables  introduced. — ^Norfolk  island  was  discovered  by 

has  become  an  important  trade,  and  is  said  to  Capt.  Oook  in  1774,  and  in  1787  was  colonized 

reach  from  $250,000  to  $500,000  annu|Jly.  The  by  convicts  and  freemen  f^om  New  South 

<»ty  was  laid  out  in  1786,  and  was  burned  in  Wales ;  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1810,  and  all 

1776  by  the  British.    It  is  now  the  second  city  the  buildings  were  destroyed.    In  1825  it  was 

in  importance  and  population  in  the  state,  made  a  penal  establishment  for  the  safe  keeping 

With  New  York  and  rhiladelphia  it  communi-  of  incorrigible  offenders  firom  among  the  con- 

cates  by  regular  lines  of  ocean  steamers.    The  victs  of  New  South  Wales,  for  which,  as  there 

city  was  severely  visited  by  the  yellow  fever  in  are  only  two  spots  where  a  landing  can  be 

1865,  losing  between  1,000  and  2,000  inhabi-  effected,  and  there  even  with  danger,  it  was 

tants  directly  and  indirectiy.  thought  peculiarly  well  adapted.    At  one  time 

NORFOLK,   a   maritime  co.    of  England,  ihe  number  of  prisoners  was  more  than  2,000 ; 

boonded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  the  North  sea«S.  E.  large  prisons  and  other  buildings  were  erected, 

by  Suffolk,  W.  by  Cambridge,  and  N.  W.  by  roads  and  various  improvements  were  made, 

Ijncoln   and  the  Wash ;  area,  2,116  sq.  m. ;  and  a  strong  military  guard  was  stationed  at 

pop.  in  1861,  4^,714.    The  coast  consists  of  the  place  to  keep  order  and*  prevent  escape ; 

clif^  partly  chalk,  which  the  sea  is  gradually  notwithstanding  which  many  convicts  made 

undermining,  and  several  villages  at  different  their  way  to  various  South  sea  islands.    After 

periods  have  been  swept  away.    The  surface  is  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  revised  to 

Senerally  flat,  except  in  the  N.,  where  it  is  un-  permit  any  more  convicts  to  be  landed  in  that 
olating.  The  soil  is  light,  and  there  is  Uttle  country,  tiie  establishment  on  Norfolk  island 
woodland;  but  no  county  in  the  kingdom  has  became  no  longer  necessary,  and  it  was  aban< 
made  greater  progress  in  agriculture.  The  doned  in  1856.  The  island  was  then  given  by 
principal  rivers  are  the  Great  and  littie  Ouse,  the  British  government  to  the  inhabitants  of 
29'en,  and  Tare.  The  climate  on  theE.  coast  is  Pitcairn  island,  the  descendants  of  the  muti- 
dry  throughout  the  year,  and  in  winter  and  neers  of  the  Bounty,  194  in  number,  who  took 
early  spring  cold  penetrating  winds  prevail  possession  in  that  year ;  and  though  some  of 
The  crop  raised  in  greatest  perfection  in  Nor-  these  have  since  returned  to  Pitcairn,  the  pop- 
folk  is  barley,  most  of  which  is  made  into  malt  ulation  by  last  accounts  amounted  to  202. 
and  exported.  Turnips  are  also  raised  in  great  NORIOUM,  a  province  of  the  Boman  em- 
abundtmce.  The  stock  of  sheep  amounts  to  pire,  in  S.  E.  Germany,  bounded  N.  by  the 
about  800,000  head;  much  poultry  is  rused  for  Danube,  E.  by  Mt.  Oetius  (now  Kahlenberg), 
the  London  market.  There  are  valuable  fish-  which  separated  it  from  Pannonia,  S.  by  the 
mes  of  herrings  and  mackerel.  Woollen  man-  Savus  (Save)  and  Mt.  Ocra  (Ter^lou),  and  W. 
u&ctures,  especially  of  worsteds,  are  largely  by  the  i&nns  or  (Enus  (Inn),  which  separated 
carried  on.  Norfolk  sends  12  members  to  tiie  it  from  YindeHcia  and  Bhietia.  It  thus  com- 
houae  of  commons,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  prised  ihe  whole  of  the  modem  province  of 
city  of  Norwich,  and  2  each  for  the  boroughs  Upper  Austria,  almost  the  whole  of  Lower 
of  King's  Lynn,  Thetford,  and  Yarmouth.  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  and  parts  of 
NORFOLK,  Ddxbot.  See  Howard,  Thomas.  Oamiola,  Saltzburg,  and  Bavaria.  The  prin- 
NOBFOLK  ISLAND,  a  dependency  of  the  dpal  rivers,  beside  those  already  mentioned,- 
British  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  in  the  S.  were  the  Anisus  (Enns),  Mums  (Mur),  Dravus 
Pacific  ocean,  900  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  Sydney,  in  (Drave),  and  Juvavus  (Salza).  The  most  im- 
1st  29**  10'  8.,  and  long.  167^  58'  E.  It  is  the  portant  range  of  mountains  was  the  Norio 
Uu'gest  of  a  amaU  cluster  consisting  of  Norfolk,  Alps,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Saltzburs,  where 
Kepean,  and  Philip  islands,  together  with  sev-  excellent  iron  was  mined.  Noricum  had  also 
eral  islets,  or  rocks,  called  the  Bird  islands.  It  some  gold  mines.  The  chief  towns  were :  No- 
is  about  5  m.  long,  with  an  average  breadth  reia  or  Norcjja  (Neumarkt  in  Styria),  from 
of  2|  DDL ;  area,  about  9,000  acres.  Its  general  which  the  name  of  the  province  was  derived, 
elevation  is  400  feet  above  the  sea,  except  on  the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  before  the 
the  N.  W.  comer,  where  Mt.  Pitt  rises  to  the  Roman  oonquest,  and  the  place  where  Oarbo 
height  of  1,050  feet.  The  surface  is  very  un-  was  routed  by  the  Oimbri  m  118  B.  0. ;  Juva- 
even,  and  the  coast  high  and  precipitous.  The  via  (Saltzburg),  a  colony  of  Hadrian,  on  the 
small  streams  which  occupy  the  ravines  in  win-  Juvavus ;  Lentia  (Lintz),  on  the  Danube ;  and 
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LaDriacmn  (Loroh),  at  the  month  of  the  An!-  efforts  were  warmly  seconded  by  Messrs.  Emer- 
sius.  Koricmn  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans  son,  Brooks,  Woodbridge,  Bnssell,  Stowe,  and 
toward  the  close  of  die  reign  of  Augustas,  and  others.  Ten  years  later  the  American  institute 
at  a  later  period  was  divided  into  two  prov-  of  instruction  memorialized  the  legislature  in 
inces:  Noricum  Ripense,  acyoining  the  Danube,  behalf  of  a  normal  school  and  a  board  of  edu- 
and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  S.  of  the  former,  cation.  On  the  recommendation  of  Gov.  Ever- 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS  (Lat.  normal  a  car-  ett  the  board  of  education  was  established.  Its 
penter's  square ;  hence,  a  rule  or  pattern),  first  secretary,  Horace  Mann,  and  all  its  mem- 
establishments  for  the  education  of  teachers,  hers  were  the  earnest  advocates  of  normal 
The  first  institution  worthy  of  the  name  of  schools.  In  1838  Mr.  Edmund  Dwight  offered 
a  normal  school  was  organized  in  Stettin,  thesumof  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
Prussia,  in  1785.  Frederic  the  Great  estab-  ing  a  normal  school,  on  the  condition  that  the 
lished  a  second  in  Berlin  in  1748.  Another  sMq  should  appropriate  an  equal  amount  for 
was  opened  in  Hanover  in  1757,  and  others  the  same  purpose.  Accordingly  the  first  nor- 
soon  followed  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  mal  school  in  America,  that  now  established  at 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Framingham,  was  opened  at  Lexington,  July>8, 
training  schools  for  teachers  have  been  rapidly  1889.  Two  others  were  soon  opened,  and  4 
multiplying  in  number,  and  advancing  in  the  are  now  supported  by  the  state  of  Massacha- 
requisites  for  admission.  The  course  of  instruc-  setts,  the  whole  number  of  persons  ever  con- 
tion  is  now  generally  extended  to  8  or  4  years,  nected  with  which  is  5,271,  and  they  have  2,525 
In  some  of  the  German  states  the  great  m^or-  alunmi.  New  York  established  a  normal  school 
ity  of  the  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  normal  at  Albany  in  May,  1844,  and  now  appropriates 
sdiools.  The  first  seminary  for  teachers  in  $12,000  annually  for  its  support,  which,  with 
IVance  was  established  in  1810,  and  the  first  the  income  from  the  model  school  of  over  100 
in  Holland  in  1816;  and  since  that  time  they  pupils  ($2,600),  makes  this  one  of  the  most 
have  been  introduced  into  the  other  principal  liberally  sustained  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
countries  of  Europe.  There  are  now  more  the  country.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  who 
than  90  normal  Schools  in  France,  40  in  Eng-  have  been  connected  with  the  school  is  8,408, 
land,  nearly  50  in  Prussia,  18  in  Switzerland,  of  graduates  1,158,  and  of  present  pupils  268. 
and  a  proportionate  number  in  Saxony,  Han-  The  normal  school  in  Toronto,  C.  W.,  was 
over,  and  Bavaria.  Sardinia  has  lately  estab-  opened  in  1847 ;  it  has  fine  buildings,  is  very 
lished  normal  schools,  including  one  for  females,  liberally  supported,  and  has  a  model  school  of 
and  inaugurated  an  excellent  system  of  public  400  pupils ;  the  whole  number  of  those  in- 
instruction.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Bev.  structea  in  the  normal  department  is  2,805,  of 
J.  H.  Hill,  D.D.,  an  American  missionary  for  30  whom  1,480  have  received  certificates.  The 
years  in  Athens,  a  normal  school  for  females  Michigan  normal  school  was  legally  established 
has  been  established  and  is  liberally  suf)ported  in  1849,  and  went  into  operation  at  Tpsilanti  in 
by  the  government  of  Greece.  A  seminary  for  1858 ;  it  has  had  in  all  1,200  members,  and  the 
training  female  teachers  has  also  been  opened  present  number  of  pupils  is  about  800.  The 
in  Bel^um. — ^To  Prof.  Denison  Olmsted  seems  conunodious  edifice,  burned  in  1859,  is  now  re- 
to  belong  the  credit  of  first  publicly  advocating  building.  Connecticut  opened  a  normal  school 
in  America  the  necessity  of  a  seminary  for  in  New  Britain  in  1850,  at  first  as  an  experi- 
the  training  of  teachers,  in  an  oration  deliv-  ment  for  5  years ;  its  whole  number  of  mem- 
ered  in  New  Haven,  in  1816,  ^*0n  the  State  bers  is  1,744,  of  whom  188  have  completed  a  3 
of  Education  in  Connecticut.^'  In  1826  there  years'  course,  and  it  now  has  more  than  500 
appears  to  have  been  an  almost  simultaneous  pupils.  A  private  institution  for  the  training 
though  unconnected  movement  for  a  normal  of  teachers  was  opened  at  Providence,  B.  L,  in 
school  on  the  part  of  several  prominent  friends  1852,  which  was  adopted  as  a  state  normal 
of  education.  Gov.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  school  in  1854;  it  is  now  established  at  Bristol; 
message  to  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1826,  whole  number  of  pupils  606.  The  normal 
recommended  a  seminary  for  teachers,  and  school  of  New  Jersey  was  established  at  Tren- 
repeated  the  reconunendation  the  next  year,  ton  in  Oct.  1856 ;  it  has*  superior  buildings,  is 
with  a  plan  contemplating  the  expenditure  of  liberally  supported,  and  has  had  865  members 
$200,000  for  buildings  alone.  The  same  year  and  146  graduates.  The  Illinois  normal  univer- 
James  G.  Carter  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Kev.  sity  went  into  operation  in  Feb.  1857,  and  has 
Thomas  H.Gallaudet  of  Connecticut  each  called  150  members;  the  edifice,  now  nearly  com- 
public  attention  to  the  necessity  of  normal  pleted,  promises  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
schools,  in  a  series  of  newspaper  articles.  The  building  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Another 
'^  United  States  Beview,"  edited  by  Theophilus  was  opened  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  May,  1859; 
Parsons,  strongly  commended  these  essays  and  it  is  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  $10,000.  Ii:^ 
their  object  to  popular  favor;  and  in  1827  Prof.  December  of  the  same  year  one  was  legally 
Ticknorgave  an  outline  and  an  earnest  advo-  '^ recognized^'  at  Millersville,  Penn.,  with  ao- 
eacy  of  their  plan  in  an  article  in  the  ^^  North  commodations  for  800  members,  and  a  hall  that 
American  Beview."  The  same  year  a  memo-  will  seat  1,000  persons.  Pennsylvania  is  now 
rial  on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  legis-  about  to  establish  other  schools  of  tiie  same 
lature  of  Massachusetts  by  J.  G.  Carter,  and  his  kind.    During  the  winter  of  1860  another  was 
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OGftablished  in  Winona,  Mnnesota.  Iowa  con-  hordes  or  nations  who  originally  occupied  this 
nects  a  normal  school  with  her  state  university,  territory  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  in- 
Wisconsin  is  now  aiming  to  organize  normal  eluded  it  in  the  province  of  LugdunensisSecunda. 
classes  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  edu-  It  was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Neustria 
cation  in  all  her  high  schools,  academies,  and  under  the  domination  of  the  Merovingian  kings, 
colleges,  "  to  establish  normal  classes  at  two  and  received  the  name  of  Normandy  from  the 
or  more  poiqjts  of  the  state  for  a  professional  Northmen,  who  occupied  it  in  the  beginning  of 
course  for  teachers  already  engaged  in  teach-  the  10th  century.  By  the  treaty  of  Bt.-Claire- 
ing,  and  to  crown  the  whole  by  a  central  nor-  sur-Epte,  in  912,  Oharles  the  Simple  gave  his 
mal  school."  In  1860  Maine  made  appropria-  sanction  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  North- 
tions  to  secure  a  normal  department  in  certain  men,  and  Rollo,  their  chief,  received  the  title  of 
existing  academies.  The  attempt  to  engraft  duke  of  Normandy.  The  new  duchy  soon  be- 
normal  departments  upon  existing  schools  was  came  one  of  the  most  prosperous  provinces  of 
long  since  made  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  but  France,  and  its  inhabitants  bore  a  prominent 
failed.  In  opposition  to  the  counsel  of  Gov.  part  in  many  great  events  that  marked  the  mid- 
Clinton  the  same  experiment  was  tried  for  sev-  die  ages.  Robert  the  Devil,  or  the  Magnificent, 
eral  years  in  New  York.  ^^This  attempt,"  says  the  6th  successor  of  RoHo,  is  the  hero  of  many 
Horace  Mann,  "was  one  of  the  most  unfortu-  legendary  tales;  and  his  son,  William  the  Bas- 
nate  movements  ever  made  in  this  country  in  tard,  became  in  1066  the  conqueror  of  England, 
regard  to  education."  The  same  error  was  Several  years  before  this  adventurous  knights 
made  in  Kentuckv,  but  it  was  continued  less  from  Normandy,  William  Bras  de  Fer,  Robert 
than  two  years.  Normal  schools  are  also  es-  Guiscard,  and  Roger,  the  sons  of  a  simple 
tablished  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  baron,  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  had  subdued 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  the  southern  part  of  Italy  and  prepared  for  the 
others ;  in  Charlottestown,  Prince  Edward^s  isl-  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sici- 
and ;  in  St.  John^s,  New  Brunswick ;  in  Truro,  lies.  Many  others  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
Nova  Scotia ;  and  in  Valparaiso,  Ohili ;  and  one  the  crusades.  On  the  death  of  William  the 
is  soon  to  be  opened  at  Madura,  India.  A  pri-  Oonqueror,  England  and  Normandy  were  sep- 
vate  normal  school  is  maintained  at  Lebanon,  arated,  the  latter  falling  to  the  lot  of  Robert 
Ohio. — ^The  "  American  Normal  School  Asso-  Oourteheuse,  while  William  Rufns  seized  upon 
elation"  originated  in  a  convention  held  in  the  former.  Henry  I.  Beauclerc  ruled  over 
New  York  city,  Aug.  80,  1855;  and  annual  both,  but  his  daughter  Matilda  Was  only  duchess 
meetings  have  since  been  held  in  Springfield,  of  Normandy.  Her  son,  Henry  II.,  accomplished 
Mass.  (1856),  Albany,  N.  Y.  (1857),  Norwich,  another  reunion  which  lasted  until  the  reign  of 
Conn.  (1868),  Trenton,  N.  J.  (1869),  and  in  King  John.  This  prince,  in  his  capacity  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (I860).  In  view  of  tiie  recent  vassal  of  the  French  king,  was  summoned  be- 
origin  and  rapid  increase  of  normal  schools,  an  fore  the  court  of  peers  at  Paris,  on  the  charge 
association  for  professional  improvement  was  of  having  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur  of 
deemed  essential  by  their  instructors.  Many  fun-  Brittany,  and  sentenced  tp  forfeit  his  duchy, 
damental  points  in  reference  to  the  distinctive  This  was  forthwith  seized  upon  by  Eang  Philip 
character  and  specific  aim  of  normal  schools,  Augustus ;  but  it  was  twice  again  held  by  the 
the  science  of  education,  methods  of  instruo-  English,  first  under  Edward  III.,  and  a  second 
tion,  terms  of  admission,  curriculum  of  study,  time,  from  1417  to  1460,  under  Henry  Y.  and 
length  of  the  course,  prominence  to  be  given  Henry  YI.  The  gallant  Dunois,  during  the 
to  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  forms  reign  of  Charles  YIL,  finally  rescued  it  f^om 
of  general  exercises,  still  demand  investigation,  foreign  control ;  and  although  the  title  of  duke 
The  discussion  of  these  and  kindred  questions,  of  Normandy  was  still  occasionally  used,  the 
collating  the  results  derived  from  the  varied  duchy  thenceforth  was  an  integral  portion  of 
experience  of  those  actually  engaged  in  these  the  kingdom  of  France.  Amid  all  these  revo- 
schools,  has  already  rendered  a  valuable  service  lutions,  the  Normans  had  lost  nothing  of  their 
to  the  progress  of  normal  school  instruction,  energy  and  enterprise.  While  improving  their 
The  proceedings  of 'the  convention  held  at  lands  at  home  and  carrying  on  an  active  traffic 
Trenton  in  Aug.  1869,  have  been  published  in  with  the  neighboring  countries,  they  had,  as 
a  volume  containing  plans  and  elevations  of  early  as  the  14th  century,  established  trading 
some  of  the  principal  normal  school  buildiogs  posts  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  the  begin- 
in  the  conntiy.  ning  of  the  16th  taken  possession  of  the  Canary 
NORMANDY,  an  ancient  province  in  the  islands  under  Jean  de  Bethencourt.  During 
K.  W.  of  France,  extending  along  the  English  the  16th  century  they  extended  their  maritime 
disnnel,  from  a  point  S.  of  tiie  mouth  of  the  expeditions,  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
Somme  to  the  bay  of  Cancale,  washed  on  the  attempted  to  colonize  its  banks.  They  founded 
K.  and  W.  by  the  sea,  and  bounded  E.  by  Pi-  Quebec  in  1608,  had  settlements  in  Brazil  in 
cardy  and  Isie-de-France,  from  which  it  was  1612,  visited  the  southern  islands  of  Malaysia  in 
partly  divided  by  the  Bresle,  the  Epte,  and  the  1617,  and  settled  in  Guadeloupe  in  1686.  Subse- 
£ure,  and  S.  by  Perche,  Maine,  and  Brittany,  quently  Normandy  contented  itself  with  being 
the  upper  Sarthe  and  the  lower  Couesnon  form-  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most  industrious 
ing  a  part  of  the  dividing  line.    The  Gallic  provinces  in  Franoe;  the  cloths  of  Elbeuf  and 
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LoQviers,  as  well  as  thelaoe  of  Alen(^n,  ei\joy  an  (1688),  at  once  gave  him  a  position  in  the  ranks 
exeellent  reputation.  The  province  was  some-  of  the  Platonic  divines  of  the  17th  centory. 
times  assist^  in  its  improvements  hj  royal  pro-  The  Bye  house  plot  of  1683  led  him  to  attack 
tection.  It  was  indebted  to  Franeis  I.  for  the  the  whigs  in  a  treatise  entitled  *^  A  Mnmival 
foundation  of  Havre,  while  Louis  XYI.  vigor-  of  Knaves,  or  Whiggism  Displayed  and  Bur- 
ously  continued  the  great  works  that  had  been  lesqued  out  of  Countenance/'  Boon  afterward 
begun  at  Cherbourg  by  Louis  XIY.  The  po-  he  published  a  Latin  work  against  the  theology 
liiical  part  of  Normandy  in  the  revolution  was  of  the  Genevan  divines,  and  followed  it  up  in 
important ;  it  was  here  that  the  Girondists  atr  1691  by  a  special  treatise  against  the  noncon- 
tempted  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  convention ;  formists,  charging  them  with  schism.  In  1684 
and  it  was  from  Caen  that  Charlotte  Corday  he  took  orders,  and  in  the  same  year  published 
started  for  Paris  to  rid  France  of  Marat.  Nor-  his  ^^  Miscellanies"  in  prose  and  verse.  At 
mandy  has  contributed  much  to  French  litera-  this  time  he  began  with  Dr.  Henry  More,  who 
ture.  During  the  middle  ages  the  Norman  trou-  had  just  won  fune  as  a  Platonic  mystic,  a  cor- 
v^res  held  a  high  rank  as  poets ;  and  in  mod-  respondence  in  regard  to  some  speculative  diffi- 
em  times  Malherbe,  Comeille,  M^zeray,  Fon-  culties,  which  lasted  8  years,  and  was  published 
tenelle,  Yertot,  Bemardin  de  8t.  Pierre,  and  in  1688.  In  1685,  with  Francis  Digby,  he  pro- 
Oasimir  Delavigne,  beside  Laplace  and  Yauque-  duced  a  translation  of  Xenophon's  Ckfropadia^ 
lin  among  scientific  men,  Poussin  and  Jonvenet  and  in  1688  published  '^  The  Theory  and  Beg- 
among  painters,  and  Boleldieu  among  musi-  uladon  of  Love,"  in  which  he  eloquently  de- 
oians,  were  natives  of  the  province.  Normandy  fended  Platonic  affection.  In  1689  he  became 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  prosperity  since  its  di-  rector  of  Newton  St.  Loe,  in  Somersetdiire, 
vision  in  1790  into  the  5  departments  of  Ome,  published  the  same  year  a  treatise  on  '*  Beason 
8eine-Inf§rieure,  Calvados,  Eure,  and  Manche.  and  Beligion,"  and  in  1690  '^Beflections  upon 
It  was  anciently  styled  the  |7a^«  (20  <(MM0nM,  on  the  Conduct  of  Human  life,"  in  a  letter  to 
account  of  the  shrewd  and  money-making  char-  Lady  Masham.  In  1692  he  attacked  the  views 
acter  of  its  people.  of  tibe  Quakers,  and  was  shortly  after  made 
NORMANS.  See  Nobthmszt.  rector  of  Bemerton  near  Salisbury,  where  be 
N0BBI8,  Edwin,  an  English  ethnologist  and  remained  till  his  death.  His  duties  being  lights 
philologist,  bom  in  Taunton,  Oct.  24,  1796.  he  wrote  with  still  greater  ardor;  in  1698  he 
From  1826  till  1886  he  held  a  situation  in  the  finished  4  volumes  of  "Practical  Discourses,'' 
East  India  house.  In  1886  he  was  elected  and  in  1695  gave  to  the  world  his  "Letters 
assistant  secretary  to  the  royal  Asiatio  society,  concerning  the  Love  of  God."  The  deist  John 
of  which  in  1856  he  became  principal  seoreta-  Toland  having  written  a  treatise  entitled 
ry,  and  in  1847  was  appointed  by  government  "Christianity  not  Mysterious,"  Norris  publish- 
translator  to  the  foreign  office.  His  reputation  ed^  in  1697  in  answer,  "  An  Account  of  Beason 
rests  chiefly  on  articles  which  have  appeared  an<l  Faith,  in  relation  to  the  Mysteries  of  Chria- 
in  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  Asiatic  society,  tianity,"  la  which  he  clearly  distinguished  the 
among  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  the  fol-  respective  provinces  of  reason  and  faith.  From 
lowing :  "  On  the  Kapur-di-Giri  Bock  Inscrip-  the  first  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  philo- 
tion ;"  "On  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  sophical  theories  of  Locke,  and  in  an  appe&> 
Weights ;"  and  "  On  the  Soythic  Version  of  diz  to  his  "  Treatise  of  Christian  Blessed* 
the  Behistun  Inscription."  He  is  the  editor  of  ness"  he  made  some  strictures  on  the  "Essay 
the  "  Ethnographical  Library,"  begun  in  1858,  on  the  Human  Understanding."  In  1701  he 
and  has  superintended  the  publication  of  sev-  published  in  defence  of  idealism  a  work  en- 
eral  ethnological  and  philological  works.  He  titled  "An  Essay  toward  the  Theory  of  the 
has  been  engaged  with  Sir  H.  L.  Bawhnson  Ideal  or  Intelligible  Worlds"  of  which  the  see- 
in  preparing  for  the  press  the  series  of  Nine-  ond  part  appeared  in  1704.  By  this  work  he  is 
veh  inscriptions,  to  be  published  under  the  an-  best  known  to  philosophical  students.  In  1708 
thority  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  "  Natural  Imt- 
His  last  work  is  "The  Ancient  Comiah  Drama,  mortality  of  the  Soul,"  in  answer  to  Dodwell ; 
edited  and  translated "  (Oxford,  1859).  and  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
NOBBIS,  JoHK,  an  English  clergyman  and  productions,  may  be  regu^ed  as  his  last  work, 
author,  bom  in  Collingbome-Kingston,  Wilt-  his  health  giving  way  under  his  labors, 
shire^  in  1657,  died  in  Bemerton  in  1711.  He  NOBBISTOWN,  a  post  borough  and  the 
was  graduate  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  in  capital  of  Montgomery  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on. 
1680,  and  shortly  afterward,  obtaining  a  fel-  the  N.  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  91  m.  E. 
lowship  of  All  Souls^  devoted  himself  to  phi-  from  Harrisburg  and  16  m.  N.  W.  from  Phila- 
losophy,  and  became  a  disciple  of  the  French  delphia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail- 
Platonist,  Father  Malebranche.  tn  1682  he  road;  pop.  in  1860  about  10,000.  The  streets 
published  his  first  work,  "  The  Picture  of  Love  are  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  well  paved^ 
Unveiled,"  a  translation  of  the  Ejffigiet  Amoris  and  the  houses  are  built  in  a  neat,  substantial 
of  Bobert  Waryng,  and  in  the  same  year  a  manner,  of  brick  and  native  marble.  The  bor- 
translation  from  the  Greek  of  "  Hierodes  upon  ough  contains  a  handsome  county  saol,  a  bank, 
the  Gh)lden  Verses  of  Pythagoras."  His  first  a  public  library,  18  churches,  4  large  public 
original  woric,  entitled  "An  Idea  of  Happiness"  schools,  several  extensive  cotton  and  woollen 
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fiMtories,  rolling  mills,  fonnderiefli,  f nmaoefl,  lialf  of  the  lord  treasurer.    He  was  an  unsem- 

machiiie  shops,  nail  mills,  oil  mills,  brick  jards,  puloos  adherent  of  the  torj  party,  and  brought 

and  other  manufactories,  1  German  and  4  Eng-  himself  into  oonsiderable  disfavor  by  carrying 

lish  newspaper  offices,  and  8  boarding  schools,  a  tax  on  tobacco  and  sugar.    At  different  times 

2  of  which  have  large  and  elegant  edifices  oo-  he  held  the  offices  of  commissioner  of  tiie  cus- 

cupying  high  ground  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  toms  and  of  the  treasury.    A  few  months  be- 

town.    The  new  court  house,  finished  in  1865,  fore  his  death  he  published  his  ^^  Discourses  on 

is  built  of  the  light  gray  native  marble,  and  Trade,"  a  work  highly  praised  by  McGulloch, 

oost  over  $200,000;  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  and  the  principal  literary  effort  of  his  life.    He 

best  buildings  of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  has  been  characterized  by  Lord  Macaulay  as 

TheSchuylkiU  river  is  crossed  by  two  substan-  '*  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,"  and  as 

tial  oovei^  bridges,  about  800  feet  in  length,  one  in  whom  the  government  found  ^'at  once 

leading  into  Bridgeport  on  the  opposite  bank,  an  enlightened  adviser  and  an  unscrupulous 

Water  and  gas  are  conveyed  throiurh  the  bor-  slave."    III.  Roqeb,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

ongh  in  pipes.    Norristown  is  the  E.  terminus  bom  Sept.  8,  1651,  died  in  1788.    He  studi^ 

of  the  Chester  valley  railroad,  which  intersects  law  in  the  20ddle  Temple^  and  became  steward 

tibe  Columbia  railroad  at  Downingtown,  22  m.  of  the  courts  to  Aronbiahop  Sheldon.    The 

distant     The   improTed   navigation   of  the  statement  that  he  was  also  attorney-general  un- 

Schuylkill  affords  mcilities  for  the  trade  of  the  der  James  II.  needs  verification.    He  is  chiefiy 

town,  which  is  active  and  increasing.     The  known  by  his  lives  of  his  brothers,  the  lord 

fieading  riulroad,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  keeper  Guilford,  Sir  Dudley  North,  and  Dr.  John 

river,  opens  a  ready  communication  to  the  North,  master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 

coal  nunee  of  Schuylldll  co. ;  and  a  railroad  is  published  after  his  death  (2  vols.  4to.,  1740-^2), 

in  progress  from  Norristown  to  Allentown  in  and  republished  in  1826.    He  also  wrote  an 

Lehigh  co.    The  borough  was  incorporated  in  ^^Examen"  into  the  credit  and  veracity  of  Dr. 

1612,  and  enlarged  in  1858.  White  Kennett's  ''  Complete  History  of  Eng- 

NOBRLAND,  Wjsstbb.    See  HsBSoeAND.  land,"  a  partisan  work,  but  valuable  for  the 

NOBSE  (from  the  Danish  .,A/<>ivik.  Norwegian),  insight  it  affords  into  the  social  and  political 

a  word  Improperly  applied  by  English  writers  condition  of  England  under  Charles  II. ;  and 

to  tiie  loelanaic  or  ancient  Scandinavian  Ian-  left  in  manuscript  ^^  Memoirs  of  Music,"  com- 

guage  and   literature.    (See   Iobland,    Las-  mended  by  Dr.  !Bumey,  and  which  has  been 

ouAcs  AXD  IdTEBATUBB  OF,  and  NoBWAT,  Lah-  published  by  Dr.  Rimbault  (4to.,  London,  1846). 

ouAOB  AND  LrrsBATUBB  OF.)  Macaulay  calls  him  ^*  a  most  intolerant  tory,  a 

NORTH.    L  Sib  Thoma&  knight,  an  Eng-  most  affected  and  pedantic  writer,  but  a  vigi- 

hsh  aathor,  2d  son  of  Edwtyrd,  1st  Baron  North,  lant  observer  of  all  those  minute  circumstances 

bom  about  1585,  died  subsequent  to  1579.    He  which  throw  light  on  the  dispositions  of  men." 

Enblished  in  1579  a  translation  of  *^  Plutarch's  IV.  Fbaxtois,  Lord  Guilford,  lord  keeper  of 
dves,"  made  from  the  French  version  of  Amyot,  the  great  seal,  brother  of  the  preceding^  bom 
and  which  was  the  first  that  appeared  in  Eng-  Oct.  22,  1687,  died  Sept.  5,  1685.  He  was 
land.  Accompanying  it  were  lives  of  other  educated  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge, 
eminent  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  collected  was  called  to  the  bar  of  the  Middle  Temple  in 
from  Tarious  sources,  and  the  whole  work  was  1661,  and  for  several  years  travelled  the  Nor- 
dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  also  pub-  folk  circuit.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
lifihed  English  versions  of  Guevara's  HoroU-  was  indefieUagable  in  his  law  studies,  and,  with 
gium  JPrweipium  (fol.,  London,  1557),  and  a  sort  of  dogged  determination  to  achieve 
Doni^s  FUosofia  m&raU  (fol.,  London,  1570).  wealth  and  distinction  at  any  sacrifice,  he  ab- 
Beyond  the  record  of  his  literary  productions  stained  from  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  youth, 
there  is  no  account  of  his  life.  IL  Sib  Duduet,  and  left  untried  no  artifice  and  sompled  at  no 
an  English  merchant,  the  8d  son  of  Dudley  hmniliation  which  would  subserve  his  pur- 
North,  4tib  Baron  North  of  Eirtling,  bom  May  poses.  Sir  Jeffrey  Palmer,  the  first  attomey- 
16,  1641,  died  Dec  81, 1691.  After  an  educa-  ffeneral  under  the  restoration,  early  assisted 
tioa  suitable  to  a  mercantile  career,  he  was  him  in  getting  into  practice ;  and  by  "keepio^ 
bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Turkey  merchant,  by  fiiir  with  the  oocks  of  the  circuit,"  as  his 
whom  he  was  sent  to  Smyrna  as  a  factor.  He  brother  Roger  North  relates,  *^  and  particular- 
subsequently  took  charge  of  a  factory  in  Con-  ly  with  Sergeant  Earl,  who  had  almost  a  mo- 
stantinople,  and  by  a  cardful  attention  to  his  nopoly,"  he  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
business,  and  a  shrewd  employment  of  his  Norfolk  circuit,  and  was  soon  retained  in 
knowledge  of  the  artifices  of  trade  as  well  as  erery  important  cause.  Gaining  the  favor  of 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  oriental  character,  the  court  by  pleading  against  the  privile^s 
amaaaed  a  fortune,  with  which  in  1680  he  re-  of  parliament  in  the  case  of  the  prosecution 
turned  to  England.  His  experience  in  com-  of  the  5  members,  which  had  been  brought 
Aiercial  affiEors  soon  brought  him  into  notice ;  into  the  house  of  lords  on  a  writ  of  error  from 
and  after  se^rving  as  sheriff  of  London  and  alder-  the  court  of  king's  bench,  he  was  in  1671  ap- 
mao,  he  enibered  parliament  in  1685  as  member  pointed  solicitor-general  and  knighted ;  and  in 
ibr  fianbory,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  Nov.  1678,  he  succeeded  Sir  Heneage  Finch  as 
the  finaiusial  business  of  the  lower  house  in  be-  attomey-generaL    In  Jan.  1676,  he  was  made 
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chief  jnstioe  of  the  oonrt  of  common  pleas,  in  and  support  of  his  royal  master,  oontanned 

which  position  he  conducted  to  a  snccessfttl  through  many  years.    His  administration,  ez- 

issne  a  dispute  between  his  court  and  that  of  tending  f^om  Jan.  1770,  to  March,  1782,  in  the 

the  king^B  bench  as  to  the  character  and  ex-  language  of  an  English  writer,  ^^  teemed  with 

tent  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  each.    In  calamitous  events  beyond  any  of  the  same  da- 

1679  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  new  ration  to  be  found  in  our  annals ;"  the  Ameii- 

council  established  by  the  king ;  and  upon  the  can  war  being  its  great  feature,  and  the  efforts 

retirement  of  Lord  Nottingham  in  1782,  he  of  the  minister  being  directed  prindpidly  to 

was  made  keeper  of  the  great  seal.    In  Sept.  measures  for  the  coercion  of  the  revolted  oolo- 

1683,  he  was  created  Baron  Guilford  of  Guil-  nies.  With  the  popular  feeling  against  him^  and 

ford,  Surrey.    Throughout  his  judicial  career  an  opposition  in  the  house  of  commons  unsar- 

he  fiftvored   the   prerogative,  m   accordance  passed  in  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  legislative 

with  the  strong  tory  leanings  of  his  family,  ability.  Lord  North  nevertheless  for  upward  of 

and  as  a  means  also  of  advancing  his  own  in-  6  years  contended  almost  single-handed  with 

terests,  of  which  he  never  lost  sight ;  but  to-  his  parliamentary  adversaries,  repelling  per- 

ward  the  close  of  his  life  he  suffered  in  politi-  sonal  attacks,  the  most  brilliant  rhetorical  dis- 

cal  Influence  from  tiie  ambition  and  insolence  plays  or  the  bitterest  shafts  of  satire,  witii 

of  Jeffreys,  and  died  broken  down  in  spirit,  miperturbable  good  nature,  and  a  tact  and  read- 

His  character  and  professional  attainments  are  iness  of  wit  which  Burke  once  confessed  ez- 

highly  extolled  by  Roger  North  in  his  lives  ceeded  that  of  the  entire  opposition.  Although 

of  the  Norths;  but  according  to  Macaulay,  henever  wavered  in  his  opinion  of  the  right  of 

this  biographer,  though  under  the  influence  of  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  it  appears  from 

the  strongest  fraternal  partiality,  *•*•  was  unable  the  statement  of  his  daughter.  Lady  Charlotte 

to  portray  the  lord  keeper  otherwise  than  as  Lindsay,  that  during  the  last  8  years  of  his  ad- 

the  most  ignoble  of  mankind.''     The  same  ministration  he  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to 

authority  adds :  "  The  intellect  of  Guilford  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  war,  and  was 

was  clear,  his  industry  great,  his  proficiency  induced  to  persevere  in  the  contest  only  in  def- 

in  letters  and  science  respectable,  and  his  legal  erence  to  the  wishes  of  George  in.    Defeated 

learning  more  than,  respectable.     His  faults  in  the  house  of  conmions  on  we  question  of  the 

were  selfishness,  cowardice,  and  meanness."  continuance  of  the  war,  he  resigned  ofl&ce, 

Yet  he  had  the  courage  shortly  before  his  and,  after  the  short-lived  administration  of  t^e 

death  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  upon  the  manquis  of  Rockingham,  joined  his  old  antago- 

dangers  inseparable  from  his  violent  and  arbi-  nist.  Fox,  in   breaking  down  that  of  Lord 

trary  measures.    He  was  the  author  of  some  Shelbume  which  succeeded.    In  April,  1788, 

scientific  and  miscellaneous  papers,  and  of  a  he  returned  to  office  as  a  joint  secretary  of 

few  political  essays  published  in  his  life  by  state  with  Fox  in  the  *^  coalition  ministry" 

Boger  North.    Y.  Fbedebio,  2d  earl  of  Guil-  formed  by  the  duke  of  Portland,  the  unpopa- 

ford,  better  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  North,  larity  of  which  caused  its  dissolution  in  the 

great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  the  succeeding  December.    Soon  afterward  he  re- 

1st  earl  of  Guilford,  bom  April  18, 1788,  died  tired  definitively  from  public  life.    During  the 

Aug.  6, 1792.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  last  5  years  of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  wiUi 

Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  made  a  lengthened  total  blindness,  but  endured  this  misfortune 

tour  on  the  continent,  and  in  1759  was  ap-  with  unvarying  cheerfulness.    He  succeeded 

Pointed  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury  in  the  to  his  title  of  earl  of  Guilford  only  two  years 
Itt  ministry.  He  entered  parliament  in  1761  before  his  death.  Although  a  fluent  and  ac- 
from  the  family  borough  of  Banbury,  which  he  complished  debater,  he  occupies  a  low  rank  as 
represented  continuously  for  nearly  80  years,  a  statesman,  having  succeeded  by  a  skilful  dis- 
In  1768  he  directed  the  proceedings  which  led  tribution  of  official  emoluments,  rather  than  by 
to  the  expulsion  of  Wilkes,  and  in  the  same  any  remarkable  administrative  ability,  in  re- 
year  supported  the  American  stamp  act  and  taining  himself  and  his  friends  in  power,  and 
the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  tax  the  col-  having  fisiiled'during  the  12  years  that  he  held 
onies.  U^on  the  formation  oif  Lord  Chatham's  the  premiership  to  originate  a  single  measure 
second  ministry  in  1766  he  was  appointed,  entitiing  him  to  the  gratitude  or  admiration 
jointly  with  Mr.  George  Oooke,  paymaster  of  of  the  !&iglish  people.  Burke  has  thus  deline- 
file  forces,  having  refused  to  accept  office  ated  his  character:  " He  was  a  man  of  admi- 
under  the  previous  Rockingham  administra-  rableparts,of  general  knowledge,  of  a  versatile 
tion.  Gaining  in  reputation  and  confidence  as  understanding,  fitted  for  every  sort  of  business ; 
a  legislator,  he  was  appointed  chaucellor  of  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry;  of  a  delightftil 
the  exchequer  in  the  duke  of  Grafton's  minis-  temper,  and  with  a'  mind  most  disinterested.'^ 
try,  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  Townshend  Gibbon,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  history,  says 
assumed  tne  position  of  leader  in  the  house  of  of  him :  ^*  Were  I  ambitious  of  any  other  pa- 
commons.  On  the  resignation  of  the  duke  of  tron  than  the  public,  I  would  inscribe  tliis 
Grafton  in  1770  he  relieved  the  king  from  the  work  to  a  statesman,  who,  in  a  long,  a  stonny, 
embarrassment  in  which  this  event  involved  and  at  length  an  unfortunate  administration^ 
him  by  accepting  the  office  of  premier,  and  had  many  political  opponents,  almost  withoat  a 
was  rewarded  by  the  unwavering  attachment  personal  enemy;  who  has  retained,  in  hisfiEdl 
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from  power,  man  J  faiihftil  and  dulntereated  Scheldt  in   Hdland:    the   estoariea   of  the 

ftiends ;  ^nd  who,  under  the  pressm^  of  severe  Thames,  Hnmber,  and  the  Wash,  in  England; 

ix^rmity,  et^oys  the  lively  vigor  of  his  mind  and  the  friths  of  For^  and  Moray  in  Scotland, 

andthe  felicity  of  hifl  incomparable  temper."  Beside  the  islands  which  have  been  already 

NOBTH  CAFE.    See  Oape  Nobth.  mentioned  as  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 

NOBTHOABOLINA.  SeeOABOUNA,  North.  North  sea,  there  are  many  others,  all  however 

KOBTH  OABOUNA,  UNrvERarrr  of,  an  in-  within  short  distances  of  the  coasts  of  Norway, 

stitotion  of  learning  at  Ohapel  Hill,  Orange  co.,  Denmark,  and  Holland.    The  most  important 

N.  C.    It  was  incorporated  in  1789,  Samuel  are  those  of  StorSartorse,  Bommeloe,  and  Kar- 

Johnston  and  others  being  appointed  tras-  m6e,  in  Norway;  Fan6e,  B5m6e,  Sylt,  Fohr, 

tees.    In  1702  the  location  was  fixed  upon,  and  Amrom,  Nordmarsch,   Pelworm,  and  Nord- 

in  Oct.  1798,  the  comer  atone  was  laid,  1,180  strand   in   Demnark;  Nenwerk  and  several 

acres  of  land  having  been  conveyed  to  the  tma-  smaller  in  Hanover ;  Helgoland,  which  belongs 

tees  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.    The  to  England,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Mbe; 

Bev.  David  Kerr  was  appointed  professor  and  Borkmn,  Bottom,  Schiermonnikoog,  Ameland, 

Sunnel  A.  Holmes  tutor,  and  it  was  opened  for  Ter  Schelling,  Ylieland,  Tezel,  and  the  isl- 

public  instruction,  Feb.  18,  1795.    Mr.  Kerr  ands  formed  by  the  deltas  of  die  Heuse  and« 

soon  retired  from  hisposition,  and  was  sue-  Scheldt,  in  Holland.    The  Bell  rock  and  May 

oeeded  by  Oharles  W.  Harris,  on  whose  resigna-  rock,  on  each  of  which  there  is  a  lighthousOi 

tion  Joseph  Caldwell  was  appointed  in  the  au*  are  the  only  islands  of  the  North  sea  upon  the 

tmnn  of  1796,  and  presided  over  the  university  coast  of  Great  Britain.    Floating  lights  have 

for  nearly  40  years.    In  1804  he  was  appointed  been  established  upon  several  bai^  and  there 

president  of  the  university,  and  on  hb  death  are  lighthouses  at  all  the  principal  points  and 

m  1885  David  L.  Swain,  LL.p.,  the  present  ports  upon  its  coasts.    The  average  depth  of 

incumbent,  succeeded.    The  fiMulty  comprises  the  sea  is  about  30  fisithoms,  but  toward  the 

15  instructors ;  the  present  number  of  students  Norwegian  side  the  soundingfs  increase  to  190 

is  450,  and  the  college  possesses  a  library  of  fathoms.    The  North  sea  is  traversed  by  sev- 

21,000  volumes.    The  endowment  of  the  uni-  eral   extensive  banks.     The   Dogger   bank, 

versity  consists  of  about  $150,000  invested  in  which  is  the  principal,  lies  about  the  centre, 

stocks,  and  about  as  much  more  in  buildings,  between  lat.  54°  10'  and  57°  24'  N.,  and  long. 

The  trustees  are  appoiDted  by  the  legislature,  V  and  6°  7'  E.;  another  bank  extends  110  m. 

but  no  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  in  a  N.  E.  direction  from  the  frith  of  Forth, 

university  are  made  from  the  state  treasury,  and  one  runs  105  m.  N.  W.  from  Jutland  in 

Taition  is  $50  per  annum,  but  since  1886  any  Denmark.    The  tidal  wave  which  comes  frx>m 

native  of  the  state  of  good  moral  character,  who  the  Atlantic  passes  along  the  W.  coasts  of 

IS  unable  to  pay,  may  have  his  tuition  fee  re-  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  enters  the  North 

mitted,  there  being  no  other  free  scholarships,  sea  by  its  N.  extremity,  continuing  to  rule 

The  two  literary  societies  Q^  Dialectic^'  and  the  tides  as  far  S.  as  the  N.  end  of  the  strait 

"  Philanthropic")  generally  support  from  one  of  Dover,  and,  through  this  strait,  to  be  felt  in 

to  three  beneficiaries  each.    Connected  with  some  degree  in  the  English  channel.    Upon 

the  coUege  is  a  law  school  with  two  professors,  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland  the  rise  is  about  12 

and  also  a  scientific  school  established  in  1858  feet,  and  increases,  according  to  the  figure  of 

with  two  professors.  the  shore,  to  20  feet  at  the  Humber  and  18  at 

NOBTH  BIYEB.    See  Hitdson  BrvBB.  Dover.    The  portion  of  the  tidal  wave  which  ia 

KOBTH  SEA,  or  Gbrman  Ookan,  an  ex-  intercepted  by  the  English  channel  as  it  comea 

teasve  arm  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  from  the  S.  passes  directly  through  that  chan- 

Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe,  ex-  nel,  and  meets  the  tide  of  the  North  sea  about 

tending  from  lat.  51""  to  61*"  N.  and  long.  2*"  30'  the  N.  extremity  of  the  strait  of  Dover ;  and 

W.  to  Y*  30'  E. ;  extreme  length  about  700  m.,  when  the  two  fioods  meet,  the  S.  is  half  a  day 

breadth  400  m.    It  has  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  earlier  than  the  N. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  N. 

the  N. ;  Norway,  Denmark,  Hanover,  Holland,  wave  is  part  of  the  tide  preceding  the  one  frt>m 

Bel^nm,  and  tiie  N.  extremity  of  France  on  the  S.  which  it  meets;  that  time,  and  the  in- 

the  £.  and  S.  E. ;  and  the  strait  of  Dover,  Eng-  terval  taken  by  the  tide  in  passing  through  the 

land,  Scotland,  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  English  channel,  in  all  about  18  hours,  being 

laTftTMJa  on  the  S.,  S.  W.,  and  W.    The  shores  occupied  by  the  tidal  wave  in  making  the  com- 

are  deeply  indented  by  numerous  bays,  inlets,  plete  circuit  of  Great  Britain. — Several  thou- 

and  estuaries,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  fiords  sand  people  are  occupied  in  the  fisheries  in  the 

of  HAFdanger,  Bommel,  Bukke,  and  Flekke  on  North  sea,  and  the  qualily  of  the  fish  has  long 

the  coast  of  Norway;  the  Skager  Back  and  been  celebrated.    Tne  chief  kinds  taken  are 

Cattegat,  which    communicate    between  the  cod,  ling,  hake,  turbots,  soles,  different  sorts 

North  sea  and  the  Baltic ;  the  fiords  of  liim,  of  fiat  fish,  lobsters,  and  immense  quantities  of 

Niasoxn,  and  Staving,  and  tiie  estuaries  of  the  mackerel  and  herrhigs. 

rivers  Varde  and  Eider,  in  Denmark,  and  those  NOBTH-WEST   PASSAGE.     See   Abotio 

of  the  £lbe,  between  Denmark  and  Hanover,  Diboovbbt,  and  MaoOuntook,  Sm  F.  L. 

and  the  "Weser  in  the  latter  country ;  the  Zuy-  NOBTH-WESTEBN  PBOVINCES,  or  Agra, 

der  Zee   and  the  mouths  of  the  Heuse  and  a  Ueutenant-goveraorahip  of  British  India,  sub- 
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to  the  fnsAfoxj  of  Boigal,  Ijing  be- 
tweon  lAt  2B°  61'  and  80^  20'  N.,  and  long.  YS" 
90'  ud  64°  40*  K  Ite  tumedownotMODrato- 
It  deacribe  its  position,  for  it  ooenpies  about 
uweoitreoftlieN'.  partofHiodoataii.  Itoom- 
priwa  tha  followiog  dlrimoaa  and  digtriote  r 
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^ODa  an  Ute  baaina  of  t2ie  Ganges  tha  Jmniu, 
and  tiie  Ohmnbol.  The  prinmpal  other  riven 
are  the  Soane,  Betwah,  uoomtee,  and  Gogra, 
all  affinente  of  one  or  auotber  of  Uie  preoe£ng 
8  great  streams.  The  remaining  pbTsical  char- 
acteristica  and  prodnctionB  of  the  provincce  iril] 
be  found  described  under  the  names  of  the  sepa- 
rate districta.  The  lientenant-goremor  is  Mp- 
pointed  bj  the  governor-general  in  conncil,  and 
his  seat  of  government  is  Agra.  Dnring  the 
"aepoy  mntinr  in  18S7  the  Nor^- Western  prov- 
inoes  were  the  principal  theatre  of  war.  (See 
EiNSOBrAH.) 

NOETHAMPTON.  L  An  E.  co.  of  Pean., 
bounded  E.  bj  the  Delaware  river,  wbioh  aep- 
aratea  it  from  New  Jersey,  and  intersected 
toward  the  8.  by  the  Lehigh  river;  ores,  870 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  40,286.  The  EitUtinny 
or  Bine  monntiuns  form  the  N.  W.  bonndar;, 
and  the  Sonth  monntun  ia  on  the  S.  E.  In  Uie 
valley  l>etween  them  are  beds  of  valnable  lime- 
stone, qnarries  of  slate,  and  eeveral  iron  mines. 
The  prodnctioDS  in  1860  were  188,368  bnahels 
of  Indian  com,  10S,147  of  wheat,  46,S30  of 
Data,  7,126  tons  of  hay,  2,766  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
305,100  of  batter.  There  were  S4  grist  mills, 
16  saw  miUs,  3  iron  fomaces,  7  foooderies,  1 
cotton  factory,  H  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices, 


The  Ileatenant-govemor  also  haa  jorisdioUon 
over  the  non-regolation  provinces  and  territories 
(10  oalied  becanse  they  have  been  only  partial- 
ly bronfi^t  nnder  the  British  system  of  govern- 
ment)  of  Sangor  and  Nerbndda,  Bntty,  Kote 
g«rim,  Jannsar  and  Bawnr,  Deyrah  Doon,  Ea- 
maon,  ijmeer,  and  British  Nemanr.  There  are 
no  retoms  of  the  area  and  popnlaUon  of  most  of 
these.  The  Delhi  divinon,  inclnding  the  dis- 
triota  of  Paaipnt,  Hnrriana,  Delhi,  Bohtuk,  and 
Qoorgaon;  tJie  Cis-&Qtl^  territory  (Ferote- 
poor,  LootUana,  Umballa,  and  Kythul) ;  and  the 
Pnqjanb  or  Trane-Stitl^  states,  formerly  be- 
longed to  Uie  North- Western  provincea,  but  in 
1869  were  erected  into  a  new  lientenant-gov- 
emorahip  imder  the  title  of  the  Pnqjanb  and 
ita  dependencies.  The  greater  part  of  the  lieu- 
tenant-governorship is  a  compact  territory, 
boimded  N.  by  the  Himalaya  and  Nepaal,  E.  by 
Bengal,  8.  by  Rewab,  the  Bondelcond  states, 
the  dominions  of  Sindio,  Bhortpoor,  and  some 
pet^  native  territories,  and  W.  and  N.  W.  by 
tlie  Pu^aub  and  its  dependencies.  The  prov- 
iooe  of  Onde  is  bonndod  by  it  on  8  sides,  Ne- 
panl  tying  on  the  4th.  There  are  several  de- 
taohed  baota,  one  very  la:^  one  lying  between 
Bondelaimd  and  Nagpoor,  and  indndina  moat 
of  the  non-regnlation  provinoea.  The  North- 
Wwtem  provinces  Ue  chiefly  is  the  great  plain 
of  Hindoetan,  though  the  northern  portions, 
sitQated  within  the  Himalaya  redone,  are  bro- 
ken by  spurs  of  the  great  snowy  range,  and  the 
8.  part  is  orossed  by  the  Yin^ya  monnt^ns. 
Alongthe  8.  base  of  this  latter  chain  flows  the 
rivCTNerboddai  and  between  the  two  hilly  re- 


st the  capital,  Easton.  H.  A  S.  K  oo.  of  Ya., 
fonning  the  B.  extremity  of  the  peninsola  ly- 
ing between  Cheaapeake  bay  and  tiie  Atlantio 
ocean;  area,  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,498, 
of  whom  8,648  were  bUvos.  The  coast  line  on 
the  W.  is  indented  by  numeroos  inleta,  and  on 
the  K,  in  the  Atlontia,  there  are  several  small 
islands.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  light 
and  sandy.  The  producljous  in  1860  were 
864,967  bushels  of  &dian  com,  1 84,087  of  oats, 
796  of  wheat,  44,189  of  sweet  potAtoes,  and 
7,756  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  26  grist  milla, 
S  castor  oil  mills,  8  saw  mills,  10  chorchea,  and 
6S2  pnpila  attending  pobtic  schools.  Yalne  of 
real  estato  in  1666,  $1,890,038,  tieing  an  in- 
creaae  of  8  per  cent,  unce  1 860.  Capital,  East- 
ville.  in.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  bonaded  N. 
by  Yirginia,  and  B.  W.  by  the  Boanoke  river  ; 
area,  abont  850  sq.  dl  ;  pop.  in  18G0,  1S.S36, 
of  whom  6,511  were  slaves.  It  baa  a  diver- 
sified Burface  and  generally  fertile  eoil.  The 
Erodnctiona  in  1860  were  667,961  bushels  of 
idian  com,  1,878  bales  of  cotton,  and  37,100 
lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  15  grist  milla,  S 
saw  mills,  6  stave  manufactories,  I  shingle  mill, 
8  churches,  and  17S  pupils  attending  pnblio 
schools,  liie  county  is  intersected  by  the  Sea- 
board and  Soonoke  and  the  Greenville  and 
Roanoke  nulroads.    Capital,  Jackson. 

NOBTHAUPTON,  a  township  and  village, 
the  capital  of  Hampshire  oo.,  Mass.,  about  1  no. 
W.  from  the  Connecticut  river,  and  on  the 
Connecticut  river  railroad,  17  m.  N.  ftom 
Springfield  and  96  m.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  of 
the  township  in  1860,  6,818.  The  viUage  ia 
situated  on  elevated  ground  in  the  midst  of  a 
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beaotifhl  oonntrj,  having  Mts.  Tom  and  Hoi-  London ;"  works  whioh  gained  him  ocmflid* 
yoke  in  fbll  view.    It  contains  the  oonntj  build-  erable  repatation.     In  1787  he  was  elected 
inga,  2  banks,  and  several  educational  insdtn-  an  academician.    For  a  number  of  years  he 
tions  of  repatation,  among  which  is  the  North-  pnnmed  a  pros^rons  career  as  a  painter  of 
ampton  collegiate  institute;  and  in  1860  there  portraits  and  history,  but  was  graduaUy  sup- 
were  7  churdies,  viz. :  1  Bt^tist,  2  Oongrega-  planted.    He  then  tried  &noy  pieces,  ai^  also 
tional,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist,  1  Roman  OaSi-  painted  a  series  of  moral  pictures,  entitled 
olie,  and  1  Unitarian.    There  are  several  im-  '*  The  Modest  Girl"  and  ''The  Wanton,"  which 
portant  manufactories,  including  1  cotton  mill,  fiuled  to  make  an  impression.    As  he  advanced 
1  tool  fkotory,  8  paper  mills,  and  2  silk  manu-  in  life  he  grew  perceptibly  less  amiable,  and  his 
fiMtories.    A  fine  bridge  over  the  Connecticut,  sarcasms  and  harah  criticism  of  the  productions 
1,230  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  connects  the  of  contemporary  artists  made  him  exceedingly 
town  with  Hsmey.  unpopular.    He  continued  painting  portraits 
NORTHAMPTON,  a  municipal  and  parlia-  until  near  the  close  of  his  career;  but  his  pic- 
mentary  borough  and  market  town  of  England,  tures  were  eclipsed  by  those  of  Lawrence  and 
capital  of  Northamptonshire,  situated  on  the  Jackson.    As  an  author,  Northcote  was  known 
left  bank  of  the  Nen,  67  m.  from  London  by  by  a  "Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds"  (4to.,, 
railway;  pop.  in  ISSl^  80,644.     It  occupies  London,  1818;  with  supplement,  1815;  8vo., 
the  summit  of  an  emmence  rising  from  the  enlarged,  1819),  valuable  chiefly  for  the  say- 
river,  over  which  there  are  several  bridges,  ings  and  anecdotes  of  Reynolds;    "life  of 
The  principal  manufkotures  are  boots  and  shoes,  Titian"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1880),  the  Joint  pro- 
in  which  about  2,500  persons  are  employed,  duction  of  himself  and  Haalitt;  and  two  vol-' 
There  are  iron  and  brass  founderies,  flour  n^Us,  umes  of  flibles,  of  which  the  flrst,  entitled 
breweries,  and  coach  fi&otories.  "  One  Hundred  Fables  "  (8vo.,  1828),  contained 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  and  original  and  selected  pieces,  with  iUustrations 
central  CO.  of  England,  surrounded  by  the  coun-  from  his  own  designs;  and  the  second,  also 
ties  of  Dncoln,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bed-  illustrated  by  himself^  was  published  after  his 
ford,  Buckingham,  Oxford,  Warwick,  Leices-  decease  under  the  tide  of  ^*  The  Artist's  Book 
ter,  and  Rutland ;  area,  1,016  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  oi  Fables."    He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pungent 
1851,  212,880.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  and  entertaining  converser,  and,  according  to 
Nen,  Welland,  and  Avon.     The  surface  is  un-  Leslie,  *'  talked  better  than  he  painted." 
dulating,  belongmg  to  the  basin  of  the  Nen  NORTHERN  LIGHTS.     See  Auboba  Bo- 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.    Hie  N.  E.  biaus. 

extremity  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  great  NORTHMEN,  and  Normans,  names  usually 
fen  district,  and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  given,  the  former  especially  to  the  ancient  and 
sea.     The  county  is  well  wooded  with  oak,  medisBval  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Ben- 
ash,  beech,  and  dm.    The  climate  is  mild  and  mark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  the  latter  to 
healthy.     The  chief  agricultural  pursuit  is  that  portion  of  them  who  conquered  and  set- 
stock  raising.    There  are  no  manufactures  of  tied   in  Normandy.    In  history  Scandinavia 
any  importance,  except  boots  and  shoes.    The  has  no  place  anterior  to  the  discoveries  of 
county  returns  8  members  to  the  house  of  com-  ^yiheas,  about  820  B.  0.    Thule,  of  which  he 
mens,  4  of  whom  are  for  its  boroughs.    It  has  heard  when  in  Britain,  was  in  all  likelihood 
railway  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  western  Scandinavia,  and  the  southern  shores 
ooontry.    There  are  two  prindpat  canals,  the  of  Sweden.    Tacitus  (about  A.  D.  100)  speaks 
grand  jimction  canal  and  the  grand  union  canal,  of  northern  pillars  of  Hercules,  meanmg  pos- 
NOBTHOOTE,  Jahss,  an  English  painter  sibly  the  coasts  of  the  strait  of  Elsinore.    All, 
and  author,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Oct.  22,  1746,  however,  was  oomeoture ;  and  all  was  soon  lost 
died  July  18,  1881.    He  was  the  son  of  a  in  oblivion,  or  looked  upon  as  &bulous.    Pliny 
watchmaker,  with  whom  he  served  an  appren-  visited  the  E^ores  of  the  North  sea,  and  notices 
tioeahip ;  after  which,  in  accordance  with  a  de-  Nerigon  (Norway).    He  appears  to  have  gath- 
cided  taste  for  art,  he  devoted  himself  to  paint-  ered  none  but  &bulous  accounts  of  regions  be- 
ing.    In  1771  he  was  admitted  by  Sir  Joshua  yond  the  Baltic.    Tacitus  speaks  of  Suiones 
Beypoldfl  into  his  house  as  a  pupU.    In  1777,  (Swedes)  in  the  ocean,  ^'  strong  in  numbers, 
having  acquired  some  proficiency  in  portrait  arms,  and  ships."    Ptolemy  the  geographer 
painting,  he  repaired  to  Italy,  and  for  8  years  (2d  century  A.  D.)  knew  of  Gk>ths  and  Danes, 
studied  the  works  of  Utian,  IJQchel  Angelo,  and  Although  nothing  appears  to  warrant  an  idea 
other  great  masters  of  historical  art.    Return-  that  Scandinavia  of  old  was  at  any  time  so 
ing  to  London  in  1780,  he  became,  through  populous  as  it  is  now,  it  is  yet  certain  that  it 
necessity  rather  than  choice,  a  portrait  painter,  held  a  larger  population  than  it  could  feed  and 
until  the  establishment  of  Alderman  Boydell's  employ;  and  hence  the  incessant  piratical  ez- 
^  Shakespeare  Gallery"  gave  his  pencil  em-  peoitions  of  the  sea  kings,  and  hence  also  a 
ployment  in  a  higher  walk  of  art.    For  this  well  known  law  of  early  Scandinavia^  which 
collectdon  he  painted  "  Prince  Arthur  and  Hu-  ordained  that  certain  membero  of  each  family 
bert,^'    ii'The  Murder  of  the  Princes  in  the  should  by  lot  annually  seek  their  fortunes 
Tower/*  '*  The  Death  of  Wat  Tyler,"  and  ''The  abroad.    The  flErfher  drove  forth  his  sons  on 
Entry   oi  Bolingbroke  and  &chiird  IL  into  attunmg  mwihood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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eldeity  who  was  heir  to  the  estate.    The  Goths  from  every  twig,''  tluit  a  Norwegian  jarl  who 
went  forth  firsfc  from  Bcandinavia  in  but  8  was  banished  firom  home,  or  radier  compelled 
ships ;  and  it  is  abundantly  proved  that  it  was  to  fly  frx>m  the  vengeance  of  a  race  whose  chief 
not  until  vast  conmiunities  had   been  thus  he  had  shiin,  took  reftige  in  the  new-found 
formed  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  island.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  depend- 
that  they  beoflone  the  mighty  people  who  were  ants,  and  established  a  colony  (874).    All  the 
the  terror  of  Rome.    An  opinion  once  gener-  habitable  parts  of  the  island  were  speedily  oo- 
ally  prevailed  that  Sweden  was  the  original  cnpied  by  reinforcements  from  home.    The  an- 
home  of  the  Goths.    Another  theory,  of  le-  dent  Scandinavian  idiom,  long  preserved  in 
gendary  origin,  is  that  the  Caucasus  was  their  Iceland,  is  still  the  language  of  its  peasants, 
more  ancient  home,  and  that  several  migrations  — ^Discoveries  in  the  western  Atlantic  soon  fol- 
thence  had  preceded  Odin  and  his  Suiones,  lowed  that  of  Iceland.    About  982  a  jarl  of 
who  came  into  Sweden  about  A.  D.  70.    Scan-  Norway,  exiled  for  murder,  withdrew  with 
dinavia  was  first  laid  open  to  the  rest  of  Europe  his  son  Eric  the  Bed  to  Iceland.    The  son  in 
by  Christianity.    Scandinavian  histories,  eddas,  986  was  forced  to  leave  Iceland  for  the  same 
and  sagas  had  preserved  mythical  details  of  cause ;  and  wandering  far  away  to  the  S.  W., 
several  previous  centuries;  and  frx>m  these  nar-  he  saw  land,  and  entered  a  deep  bay  whidi  he 
ratives,  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity  called  Eric's  fiord.    He  namea  the  country 
of  learned  men,  we  gather  that  Scandinavians  Gr6nland  (Greenland),  and  founded  a  colony, 
proper,  subsequent  to  the  exodus  of  the  Goths,  which  flounshed  untU  the  14th  century,  and 
were  drawn  into  maritime  expeditions  by  Sax-  continued  to  exist  until  the  15th. — ^We  come 
ons  and  other  tribes  on  the  Elbe,  who  early  in  now  to  the  saga  narratives  of  the  discovery  of 
the  dth  century  had  effected  their  English  con.-  America.    Heriolf^  a  descendant  of  Ingolf,  the 
quests.    As  early  as  787  the  Danes  made  incur-  first  colonist  of  Iceland,  was  separated  from 
sons  along  the  English  cosst.  In  885  they  were  his  son  Biom  by  some  accident  at  sea.    They 
vanquished  in  a  great  battle  by  an  Anglo-JBaxon  were  traders.    The  son,  roaming  about  the 
king,  Egbert ;  but  40  years  later,  in  the  reign  ocean  in  search  of  his  father,  was  driven  far 
of  Ethelred,  a  footing  was  established,  and  the  westward  in  a  prolonged  gale,  and  at  length 
Danes  mastered  Nortnumberland  and  other  dis-  saw  land — a  wide,  flat,  woody  region,  termi- 
tricts.  They  were  temporarily  held  in  check  by  nating  in  a  cape,  which  Biom  doubled ;  and 
Alfred  the  Great ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  resist-  taking  then  a  west  wind,  he  put  back  to  sea 
anee  grew  feeble,  and  in  991  the  Danes  first  ex-  for  Greenland.    Here  the  first  discoverer  of 
acted  their  tribute  tax,  the  Z>a7i«^«Z^.  Four  Dan-  America,  satisfied  to  find  his  parent,  tiiought 
ish  sovereigns,  among  whom  was  Canute  the  little  of  his  other  adventure.    He  had  seen  a 
Great,  reigned  in  England  during  the  neict  50  northern  cape  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.    In 
years,  down  to  1042.    As  early  as  852  the  the  following  year  (1002),  Lei^  son  of  Eric 
Scandinavians  had  a  king  in  Dublin,  and  there  the  Bed  of  Greenland,  resolved  to  pursue  the 
were  princes  of  the  same  race  governing  petty  adventure.    His  &ther  would  have  taken  oom- 
Bovereignties  at  Waterford  and  limerick.  This  mand  of  the  cruise,  but  was  deterred  by  an 
rule  appears  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  evil  omen.    Leif  set  sail  with  85  men,  and 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  reaching  the  distant  coast,  steered  along  it  in 
The  Shetland  isles  and  the  Hebrides  were  early  a  S.  direction  until  he  came  to  a  pleasanter  re- 
ocmquests  of  the  Northmen.    Scotland  was  gion,  which  he  called  Markland,  or  the  country 
visited  by  them  at  different  periods  between  of  the  wood.    Pursuing  his  voyage,  he  dis- 
the  8th  and  11th  centuries.    They  were  at  covered  a  stfll  more  inviting  anchorage,  and 
length  defeated  and  a  large  army  cut  to  pieces  found   the   country  undulating  and  woody, 
in  the  reign  of  Eling  Duncan,  by  the  Scots  abounding   with   fruit   and   berries.      There 
commanded  by  Macbeth  and  Banquo.   Further  were  also  a  river  and  lake  filled  with  salmon, 
off,  the  Northmen,  tempest-driven,  or  led  on  by  They  here  pitehed  tente  and  built  huts ;  and 
thirst  of  discovery,  found  vast  regions  where  having  found  abundant  grapes,  they  called  the 
they  planted  their  language  and  civilization  place  Yinland.    Leif  passed  a  winter  there, 
wi&out  opposition.    Iceland  was  first  discov-  and  in  the  spring  sold  his  vessel  to  a  brother, 
eted  in  860  by  Naddod,  a  Norwegian  pirate.  Thorwald,  who  Bkewise  remained  a  winter  on 
Betuming  from  the  F&r5e  islands,  Naddod  was  the  spot  of  Leif  s  encampment,  and  in  the 
driven  off  to  the  N.  W.,  and  saw  an  unknown,  spring  explored  the  coast  westward,  finHing  a 
inhospiteble-looking  coast,  which  he  named  beautiful  region,  and  a  single  trace  of  inhabit- 
finowland  (Sn6land).    He  was  followed  by  a  ants — a  com  shed  built  of  wood.    He  passed 
Swede,  Gku*dar  Svarfarson,  who  ascertained  a  second  winter  in  Yinland ;  and  in  the  rollow- 
tibat  it  was  an  island.    Four  years  later  a  sea  ing  summer,  after  further  explorations  toward 
rover  from  Norway  came  upon  it  and  named  the  £.  and  N.,  chose  a  spot  for  his  abode, 
it  Iceland  (Is-land).    Its  appearance  was  too  Here  they  found   natives  with  canoes,   and 
forbidding  to  invite  a  prolonged  visit.    His  Thorwald  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.    His  snr- 
companions,  however,  differed  with  him  so  en-  vivors  drove  off  the  natives  and  passed  a 
tirely  in  their  report  of  ito  aspect,  and  spoke  so  third  winter  in  Yinland.    The  natives  resem- 
extravagantly  of  a  delightful  climate  and  fertile  bled  the  Esquimaux,  already  boiown  in  Green- 
BoH,  *^  with  milk  from  every  plant  and  butter  land.     New  adventurers  followed  upon  the 
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trace  of  these  pioneers.    In  lOOT  a  rich  Green-  the  dynasty  which  gave  sovereigns  to  BnsslA 

lander,  Thorfln,  determined  to  emigrate  to  Yin-  nntil  the  close  of  the  16th  century.    Two  of 

land.    His  followers  numbered  60,  and  he  was  Bnrio^s  captains  penetrated  to  Kiev,  whence 

accompanied  by  his  wife,  Gndrida,  the  widow  the  Dnieper  showed  the  way  to  the  Black  sea 

of  a  previous  explorer.    Five  otiier  women  and  the  Bosporus.    At  the  end  of  the  11th  oen- 

were  on  board;  and  the  ships  were  freighted  tnry  the  Byzantine  emperor  had  700  Varangians 

with  all  kinds  of  domestic  animals,  tools,  and  from  Kiev  for  his  body  guard;  and  from  this 

Provisions  for  a  permanent  colony.    Gudrida  period  untU  the  fall  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
ad  been  the  first  female  to  see  the  new  world,  Byzantine  sovereigns  trusted  their  lives  to  no 
having  accompanied  her  former  husband  during  otiier  household  troops.   The  Codex  Flateyenm 
the  previous  year.    Hie  expedition  of  Thorfin  of  Iceland  gives  the  number  of  the  Yarangiaa 
prospered.    The  natives  came  in  great  numbers,  ffuard  in  the  1 1th  century  at  800 ;  and  tiiey  are 
and  trafficked  in  forsand  produce.    Gudrida  described  by  Gibbon  (chap.  56)  as  ^^  retaining  to 
bore  a  son,  Snorro,  the  first  birth  of  European  the  last  the  inheritance  of  spotiess  loyal^J' 
parentage  in  America,  who  has  been  said  to  Harald  Hardrada,a  captain  of  the  guard  durmg 
have  been  an  ancestor  of  the  sculptor  Thorwald-  the  reign  of  the  empress  Zoe,  returned  to  Bns* 
sen.  The  fiunily  remained  8  years  in  the  colony,  sia,  married  a  daughter  of  the  czar,  and  be- 
but  ultimately  returned,  and  Thorfin  settied  came  king  of  Norway.    Bh  adventures  are  the 
and  died  in  Iceland.    The  widow  made  a  pil-  foundation  of  Oehlenschlager^s  tragedy  of  the 
grimage  to  Home  in  her  bereavement,  and  died  "  Varan^ans  in  Constantinople.''    Among  the 
in  a  cloister  founded  hr  her  son  In  Iceland,  antiquities  in  the  museum  of  Ohristiania  are 
Other  chiefs  went  to  Vinland,  but  their  his-  Byzantine  coins  of  841^67,  found  in  ploughing 
tory  throws  no  further  Mght  upon  the  colony,  the  fields  of  A^erhuus  in  Norway. — ^A  Danish 
They  however  discovered  land  extending  &r  invasion  penetrated  to  tiie  Heuse  in  515,  and 
away  to  the  8.  W.,  and  inhabited  by  natives  was  repelled.    The  victories  of  Oharlemagne 
of  different  caste,  of  darker  color  and  more  over  the  Saxons  provoked  at  length  a  league 
vigorous  frame.    The  colony  perished  at  last,  between  that  people  and  the  Danes.    Gtottfried, 
destroyed  probably  like  that  of  Greenland,  kingof  Jutland,  at  the  head  of  pirate  bands,  rav* 
Traces  of  it  were  found  by  Jesuit  missionaries  aged  the  French  and  Bpanish  coasts,  even  within 
among  the  Indians  of  Gasp6  at  the  mouth  of  the  tiie  strait  of  Gibraltar.    Their  great  invasion  of 
8t.  Lawrence,  a  tribe  which  revered  the  symbol  France,  however,  was  delayed  until  after  841 ; 
of  the  cross  before  the  arrival  of  the  mission-  from  whidi  period  the  whole  coast  of  western 
aries.    Physical  constitution  and  peculiarities  Europe  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Guadalquivir  was 
of  manners  and  customs  are  also  cited  in  con-  a  prey  to  the  Northmen.    In  887  they  had  sacked 
firmation  of  European  descent.    Father  Ohar-  Utrecht  and  Antwerp,  and  fortified  themselves 
levoix  adds  that  ^*many  marks  distinguishing  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  spreading  them- 
them  from  other  American  Indians,  go  far  to  selves  on  the  mainland.    Flanders  was  obsti- 
make  me  believe  that  they  are  a  colony  of  nately  defended;  but  Friesland,  lower  Lorraine, 
Europeans  degenerated  into  savages  through  and  Neustria  fell  without  resistanoe.    BoUo  de- 
destitution."    There  are  many  corroborations  vastated  Holland,  and  appeared  upon  the  Beine, 
of  the  truthMness  of  the  Icelandic  chronicles,  while  Gottfried  ravaged  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse 
fix>m  which  the  foregoing  narrative  is  derived,  and  Scheldt    They  burned  and  sacked  Oolocne, 
and  which  are  sustained  by  a  continental  his-  Bonn,  Treves,  Metz,  and  other  cities,  stabling 
torian  almost  contemporary  with  the  expedi-  their  horses  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  the  cathe- 
tion  of  Thorfin.    This  was  Adam  of  Bremen,  dral  church  of  Charlemagne.    A  fttrore  Nor- 
a  priest  who  was  entertained  for  a  long  time  at  mannorum  lib&ra  na$^  Domine^  came  to  be  part 
the  Danish  court,  where  the  American  discov-  of  the  Catholic  litany.    Hastings,  at  the  head  of 
eries  were  as  well  known  as  in  Iceland.    Two  a  band  of  Northmen,  sacked  Bordeaux,  Lisbon, 
Venetian  navigators  assert  that  they  visited  and  Seville ;   defeated  the  Moorish  conquerors 
the  American  coast,  in  the  service  of  a  prince  of  Spain  at  Cordova;  crossed  the  straits  into 
of  the  Orkneys,  toward  the  dose  of  the  14th  Morocco;  repassed  them;  overran  Tuscany; 
centoiy,  and  collected  relics  of  the  old  Ice-  returned  to  iVance,  where  other  chieftains  had 
Isndic  colonies. — ^The  Russian  coast,  although  had  various  success  against  Charles  the  Bald, 
peopled  by  races  more  warlike  than  the  nations  and  embraced  Christianity.    (See  Hastincw.) 
of    the  south  and  west,  were  colonized  by  His  name,  the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  vikings, 
Scandinavians  at  a  very  early  period.    Russia  was  adopted  by  many  successors.    With  safe 
appears  frequentiy  in   the  sagas,  under  the  winter  quarters  in  Spain,  they  extended  their 
names  Ostrogardia  and  €ku'darike ;  and  Runic  ravages  to  Naples.  Sicily,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
inscriptions  prove  that  the  Northmen  had  been  Greek  empire.    Anarchy  meanwhile  prevail- 
in  Russia  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris-  ing  in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  885  they  laid 
tbanity.     They  received  from  the  native  tribes  siege  to  Paris.    After  a  year  the  siege  was 
the  name  of  Varangians,  Yanengars,  or  Yso-  converted  into  a  blockade,  but  at  last  Einff 
ringjar,  sea  rovers,  an  ancient  Swedish  term  for  Charles  the  Fat  bought  off  the  Northmen  with 
wolves.     Ruric  occupied  Novgorod  about  the  700  pounds  of  silver,  and  a  free  passage  to  the 
year  865,  and  gave  to  his  followers  the  best  upper  Seine  and  Burgundy.     The  most  re- 
lands  of  the  subdued  inhabitants.    He  founded  doubtable  of  the  Northmen  afterward  was 
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Hroli^  bettor  known  as  BoIIo,  an  exiled  robber  valley  and  PottsvOle  and  the  Snnbnry  and  Erie 
chieftun  of  Norwegian  parentage,  first  duke  railroads  hare  thdr  tenninns  at  the  capital, 
of  Nornumdjr,  and  ourect  ancestor,  in  the  6th  Sunbnry.  IL  An  £.  co.  of  Ya.,  at  the  mootli 
gmeration,  of  William  die  Oonqneror.  In  the  of  the  Potomac,  bounded  £.  by  Chesapeake 
words  of  Bnorro  Starleeon  :  ^' He  was  so  baj;  area,  abont  200  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1860, 7,840, 
mighty  of  stature,  that  there  was  no  horse  of  whom  8,765  were  slaYes.  It  has  an  nndn- 
0f  strength  and  ske  to  bear  him.  He  was  lating  sur&oe,  with  a  moderatoly  fertile  soiL 
therefore  always  on  foot,  and  was  called  Hollo  The  productions  in  1850  were  221,857  bushels 
the  marcher.*^  He  ravaged  Friesland  and  the  of  Indian  com,  58,902  of  wheat,  15,098  of  sweet 
countries  watered  by  the  Scheldt,  and  took  potatoes,  8,586  lbs.  of  wool,  and  29,778  of  but- 
Bouen,  St.  L6,  Bayeuz,  and  Evrenx.  From  tor.  It  contained  28  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8 
Charles  the  Simple  he  accepted  the  hand  of  a  tanneries,  11  churches,  and  279  pupils  attending 
daughter,  together  with  a  tract  of  Keustrian  public  schools.  The  value  of  real  estate  in 
territory  If.  of  the  Seine  from  Andalys  to  the  sea  1866  was  $1,176,618,  showing  an  increase  of 
(modem  Normandy),  in  exchange  for  Christian  22  per  cent,  over  1860.  Capital,  Heathsville. 
baptism  and  an  oath  of  fealty  (912).  Thus  was  NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  central  co.  of  Can- 
arrested  the  Scandinavian  flood  which  had  de-  ada  West,  on  Lake  Ontario ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ; 
vastated  France  for  more  than  a  century.  Rollo  pop.  in  1851,  81,229.  It  is  drained  by  small 
distributed  among  his  followers  the  lands  of  streams,  some  of  which  flow  from  Rice  lake  on 
Neustria,  to  be  held  of  him  as  duke  of  Nor-  its  N.  border.  The  grand  trank  railway  runs 
mandy.  Urns  were  laid  the  foundations  of  along  its  S.  border;  its  capital,  Cobourg,  is  con- 
the  feudal  system  which  William  (7th  duke)  nectod  by  railroad  with  Peterborough, 
transplanted  into  England  (1066-'87).  Few  NORTHUMBERLAND,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  New 
external  traces  of  the  Scandinavians  are  to  be  Brunswick,  bordering  on  the  ^f  of  St  Lavr- 
found  in  modem  Normandy.  Yet  for  a  time  the  rence,  and  drained  by  the  nver  Ifinonichi; 
Scandinavian  gods  divided  with  the  Saviour  the  area,  4,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  15,064.  It 
reli^ous  reverence  of  the  people  of  that  coun-  is  abundantly  watered,  has  a  divcrsifled  sar- 
try.  Monasteries  and  catheorals  were  built  how-  face,  very  heavily  timbered,  exports  laive  quan- 
ever,  with  what  extent  and  nuupiiflcence  their  titles  of  lumber,  and  poasesses  valuable  fie^eriea. 
splendid  remains  attest.    The  Normans  adoptr  Capital,  Miramichi. 

ed  the  language  of  the  vanquished  province,  but  NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  northeramoet 
greatly  modified  it.  It  was  the  langue  a'oui  co.  of  Ensland,  bounde4  N.  W.  by  Scotland, 
(the  langue  d^oc  being  south  of  the  Loire),  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the  river 
which  became  under  Norman  inspiration  the  Tweed,  E.  by  the  North  sea,  S.  by  Durham  and 
peouliar  medium  of  romantic  poetry. — ^The  Cumberland,  and  W.  by  Cumberland;  area, 
nistory  of  the  Northmen  at  home,  their  kings  1,952  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  808,668.  On  tlie 
and  governments,  will  be  found  under  Den-  W.  it  is  mountainous,  being  covered  by  the 
jcASK,  Norway,  and  Swkdxn.  The  race  of  Cheviot  hills;  but  along  the  coast  it  is  level 
Anglo-Saxons  belongs  rather  to  the  Teutonic  with  a  highly  fertile  soiL  The  Tyne,  Wana- 
than  the  Scandinavian  family.  Britain,  de-  beck,  Blyw,  Coquet,  Aln,  Till,  and  Tweed  are 
sorted  by  the  Romans,  was  subdued  by  Saxons,  the  principal  streams,  the  first  and  last  being 
Angles,  and  Jutes  (Jntlanders).  The  last  in  the  most  important,  not  only  for  their  superior 
amidl  numbers  were  the  only  really  Scandinar  facilities  for  navigation,  but  for  their  abundance 
▼ian  ingredient  of  the  blended  nation.  The  of  salmon.  The  county  contains  vast  quantities 
Angles  from  Schleswiff  left  their  country  a  of  coal,  frequently  found  together  with  lime- 
desert  ;  and  although  thus  allied  with  Soandi-  stone,  lead  ore  in  the  mountains  to  the  8.  W«, 
navia,  their  origin  and  language  were  Ten-  iron  ore  in  various  Pflrts,  and  many  excellent 
tonic.  The  Saxons,  the  predominating  race,  qualities  of  stone.  The  principal  agricultural 
were  natives  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe  products  are  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  ;  and 
and  the  Eider  (Holstoin  and  Lauenburg).  the  science  of  agriculture  has  been  so  nigfalv' 
NORTHUMBERLAND.  I.  A  central  co.  of  developed  that  it  has  become  a  school  to  whid^ 
Penn.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  many  resort.  Coal  and  iron  are  the  bases  of 
and  its  West  branch,  intorsected  by  the  North  most  of  the  manufacturing  operations.  It  is 
brandi,  and  drained  by  Shamokin,  Kahonoy,  traversed  by  two  lines  of  rulway,  the  Newcas- 
and  otiier  creeks;  area,  467  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  tie  and  Carlisle  and  the  Newcastle  and  Berwick. 
1860,  29,067.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  par-  Intoresting  remains  of  the  Roman  era,  inchid> 
tionlarly  in  the  south,  and  the  soil  of  the  val-  ing  the  flunous  wall,  exist,  and  there  are  a 
leys  is  generally  very  fertile.  The  productions  number  of  ruined  castles  which  attract  mnch 
in  1860  were  289,622  bud^els  of  wheat,  282,087  attention.  The  principal  towns  are  Newcastle, 
of  Indian  com,  194,676  of  oats,  20,810  tons  of  Tynemouth,  North  Shields,  Morpeth,  and  Aln- 
hay,  26,670  lbs.  of  wool,  and  601,619  of  butter,  wick.  Northumberland  returns  8  members  to 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  4  iron  parliament,  4  for  the  county,  2  for  the  boroiig:li 
founderies,  16  lime  kilns,  16  tanneries,  4  newspa-  of  Newca^e-upon-Tyne,  and  1  each  for  Mor- 

CoflSces,  52  churches,  and  8,900  pupils  attend-  peth  and  Tynemouth. 

public  schools.    The  county  is  traversed  by  NORTHUMBERLAND,  Dun  of.  See  I>ni>- 

the  North  Branch  canal ;  and  the  Shamokin  lst,  vol.  vi  p.  650. 
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KOBTON,  Ajn>SBW0»  an  AmftrUum  aohdir  ioal  deprived  it  of  the  popular  favor,  and  at 
and  theologian,  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Deo.  the  ena  of  the  Beoond  year  it  was  diacontmned 
81, 1786,  died  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  18, 1868.  for  want  of  adequate  snpport.  In  1888  he 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  oollege  in  1804,  pnbli^ed  **  A  Statement  of  Beasons  for  not 
and  oommenoed  immediat^  his  preparation  believingtheDootrinesof  Trinitarians  oonoera- 
for  thederioalnrofession.  In  1809  he  became  ing  the  Nature  of  God  and  the  Person  of 
a  tator  in  Bowaoin  college,  and  in  1811  a  tator  Omst,*'  which  holds  its  place  as  an  muivalled 
In  mi^ematics  in  Harvard  oollege.  In  1818  vindication  of  the  hnmanitarian  theory  as  to 
he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  university  at  the  nature  of  Ohrist.  In  1837  appeared  the 
Oambridge,  and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  first  volume  of  his  elaborate  wonk  on  '^The 
tiie  Rev.  Ihr.  Ohanning  as  lecturer  on  biblical  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels,"  which  was  fol- 
criticism  and  interpretation,  on  the  foundation  lowed  in  1844  by  the  2d  and  8d  volumes,  do- 
erosted  under  the  will  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  voted  principally  to  the  history  of  Gnostt- 
I)exter.  In  1819,  on  the  organization  of  the  dsm.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  defend  the 
divinity  school  as  a  separate  department  of  authorship  of  the  Gbspels  by  the  men  whose 
the  university,  he  was  chosen  Dexter  professor  names  they  bear  against  the  theory  of  their 
of  sacred  literature,  and,  redlining  tne  ofSce  late  and  gradual  formation.  A  4th  volume,  on 
<^  librarian  in  1821,  continued  in  the  discharge  the  interoal  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of 
of  the  duties  of  his  professorship  till  1880.  the  Gkmcds,  nearly  prepared  for  the  press. 
The  remsinder  of  his  life  was  passed  for  the  i^peared  after  his  death.  He  left  in  reaoineeB 
most  part  in  retirement,  in  feeble  and  mdually  for  publication  a  "  Translation  of  the  Gospels," 
declining  health,  but  with  a  degree  ana  amount  which  was  published  after  his  dei^,  with  a 
of  diligence  as  a  student  and  an  author  seldom  supplementsry  volume  of  notes,  in  part  do- 
ezoeeded  by  persons  of  the  most  vigorous  con<  signed  by  him  to  accompany  tiie  translation, 
■titution.  In  his  theological  views  and  writ-  and  in  part  selected  from  his  publiriied  works 
ings  Mr.  Norton  united  opposite  schools  of  and  his  miscellaneous  manuscripts.  Of  his 
thoui^t,  and  belonged  by  an  almost  equal  title  other  Hterary  labors,  those  whidi  attracted  the 
to  the  extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left  as  to  most  attention  were  his  Inaugural  discourse  on 
matters  of  relijgjons  belief.  He  was  radical  as  assuming  the  duties  of  his  professoiship,  and 
a  critic  and  interpreter,  conservative  as  an  his  address  to  tiie  alumni  of  the  divinity  school, 
expositor  of  Ohristian  doctrine.  He  applied  to  in  1889,  '*  On  the  Latest  Form  of  Infidelity.^* 
the  sacred  writings  not  only  the  severest  rec-  He  contributed  many  valuable  sftides  to  the 
ognized  tests  of  genuineness  and  authenticity,  *'  Nortli  American  Review"  and  the  ^'  Chris- 
but  equally  his  own  exacting  tsste  and  fasti-  tian  Examiner.^  He  also  edited,  in  1888-*4, 
dions  judgment,  thus  r^ecting  on  internal  in  connection  with  Mr.  Charles  Folsom, '^  The 
grounds,  and  not  infrequently  for  reasons  pecu-  Select  Journal  of  Foreign  Periodical  litera- 
£ar  to  himself^  many  passages  generally  re-  ture.'*  His  poetical  talent,  if  cultivated,  would 
ceived  as  belonging  to  the  true  text  of  Scripture,  alone  have  made  loan,  eminent.  EQs  poems 
But  what  he  regarded  as  the  original  record  were  few,  but  of  rare  beauty  in  conception, 
of  Christ^s  life  and  words  he  held  in  the  most  imagery,  and  rhythm ;  and  some  of  his  devo- 
I»t>found  reverence.  Thus,  while  he  led  tiie  tional  hymns  are  among  the  choicest  lyrics  in 
van  in  the  Unitarian  protest  against  Calvinism,  our  collections  of  sacred  psalmody, 
he  was  foremost  in  opposition  to  the  naturalis-  NORTON,  Cabounb  Elixabsth  Sabah,  an 
tic  school  of  which  Theodore  Parker  was  the  English  poetess,  bom  in  1808.  Her  father,  who 
principal  representative.  In  his  early  life  he  died  when  she  was  9  years  old,  was  a  son  of 
frequentiy  appeared  in  the  pulpit ;  but  though  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  her  mothw 
his  thought  was  profound  and  his  utterance  im-  was  a  granddaughter  of  the  earl  of  Antrim, 
pres&ive,  he  lacked  vivacity  of  style  and  man-  She  received  an  excellent  education,  and  firom 
ner.  As  a  lecturer  on  the  interpretation  of  diildhood  had  so  strons  a  passion  for  writing 
Scripture  he  can  have  had  in  this  country  few  that  her  mother  judged  it  necessary  to  denv 
equals,  and  no  superior,  in  deamess  of  con-  her  the  use  of  pen  and  paper.  Her  first  puUi- 
oeption,  perspicuity  of  statement,  affluence  of  cation  was  a  short  satirical  piece  called  **  The 
iUofltration,  and  in  the  union  of  searchinff,  un-  Dandies*  Bout,**  which  appeared  while  she  was 
sparing  criticism  with  the  profoundest  devo-  yet  a  school  girl.  In  July,  182T,  she  was  mar- 
tional  feeling.  In  applying,  with  a  hand  that  ried  to  the  Hon.  Oeorae  Chappie  Norton, 
never  shrank  from  its  work,  the  probe  and  the  brother  of  the  present  Lord  Grantley.  The 
scalpel  to  the  sacred  record,  he  made  it  mani-  union  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  in  1886  a 
fest  that  his  sole  object  was  to  reach  and  lay  quarrel  occurred  under  oircumstanoes  which 
bare  the  vital  truth  of  revelation.  In  1812  he  excited  much  public  comment  She  was  ao- 
nndertook  the  editorship  of  "  The  General  Be-  cused  of  adultery  with  Lord  Melbourne,  then 
poflitory  and  Beview,**  a  periodical  mainly  prime  minister,  but  was  acquitted  after  an  ex- 
designed  to  illustrate  and  defend  the  views  of  citing  public  trial.  In  her  lines  "  To  the 
tiie  Uberal  school  of  theology.  The  work  was  Duchess  of  Sutherland,**  Mrs.  Norton  feel- 
admitted  on  an  hands  to  be  conducted  with  ingly  alludes  to  the  slanders  to  which  she  was 
emunent  ability  ;  but  its  boldness  in  the  dham-  subjected  <hi  this  occasion.  Her  first  volume 
piondiip  of  doctrines  generally  deemed  heret-  of  poems,  comprising   among  others   "  Hie 
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Sorrows   of  Bosalie,'*  written   in  her   17th  from  Holland  bj  ApoUonioa.     He  wrote  a 

year,  appeared  anonymoaslj  in  1829,  and  met  treatise  against  the  Quakers,  entitled  "  Tha 

with    general  favor.      ^^  The   Undying  One"  Heart  of  New  England  rent  by  the  Blaspbe* 

([1830),  founded  on  the  legend  of  the  wander-  mies  of  the  Present  Generation,"  which  so  ex- 

ing  Jew,  achieved  a  still  greater  success.    It  asperated  the  members  of  that  sect,  that  after 

was  followed  by  ^A  Yoioe  from  the  Facto-  his  death  they  represented  to   the  king  and 

Ties"  (1886) ;  ^^  The  Dream,  and  other  Poems"  parliament  that  "  Jo^  Norton,  chief  priest  in 

S340) ;  and ''  The  Child  of  the  Islands"  (1846).  Soston,  by  tlie  immediate  power  of  the  Lord, 
the  last  mentioned  poem  she  calls  the  atten-  was  smitten  and  died." 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Wales  to  the  want  of  com-  KOBWALK.  I.  A  township  of  Fairfield  oo., 
mnnication  and  sympathy  between  the  higher  Conn.,  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  on  both  sidea 
and  lower  classes  of  society.  Mrs.  Norton  has  of  the  month  oi  Norwalk  river,  here  crossed 
interested  herself  warmly  in  several  social  by  a  bridge,  46  m.  N.  £.  from  New  York,  and 
problems,  particularly  such  as  affect  the  condi-  31  m.  S.  W.  from  New  Haven ;  pop.  in  I860, 
tion  of  the  poor  and  the  pontion  of  women,  7,683.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  New  York  and 
and  has  written  *^  English  Laws  for  English  Wo-  New  Haven  railroad,  and  is  the  8.  terminus  of 
men  in  the  19th  Century"  (privately  printed,  the  Ltanbury  and  Norwalk  railroad.  .In  I860 
1854) ;  ^^  A  Letter  to  the  Queen  on  Lord  Chan-  it  contained  2  banks,  a  foundery,  various  mann- 
cellor  Cranworth^s  Marriage  and  Divorce  Bill"  &cturing  establishments,  2  union  schools  with 
(1865) ;  and  a  series  of  letters  to  the  "  Times"  about  1,000  pupik,  and  9  churches,  viz. :  3  Bap- 
on  philanthropic  subjects.  In  prose  she  has  tist,  2  Congregational,  2  Episcopal,  2  Methodist, 
also  published  two  novels,  '^  The  Wife,  and  Wo-  and  1  Boman  Catholic.  The  town  is  largely  en- 
man^s  Bewai'd"  (1836),  and  "Stuart  of  Dun-  gaged  in  manufjactures,  especially  of  felt,  fur.  and 
leith,  a  Story  of  Modem  Times"  (1847),  which  straw  hats  and  hat  bodies,  felt  doth,  shoes,  eloth- 
gave  evidence  of  great  powers  as  a  novelist;  ing,  earthen  ware,  and  locksi  Felt  doth  was 
but  the  latter  work  was  of  too  painful  an  inter-  first  successfully  made  in  this  town  about  1836, 
est  to  become  permanently  popular.  Mrs.  Nor-  and  the  manufacture  has  since  been  in  a  great 
ton  is  the  author  of  ^'  Aunt  Carry's  Ballads"  measure  fixed  here  by  important  patents.  6ev- 
(1847),  a  Christmas  book  for  children ;  and  she  eral  inventions  for  forming  the  bat,  which  con- 
has  written  largdy  for  annuals  and  magazines,  stitutes  the  basis  of  the  cloth,  were  patented 
In  1860  she  collected  some  of  her  misceSaneous  prior  to  that  time,  but  none  of  them  was  so 
contributions  to  periodicals  under  the  title  of  weU  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  the  invention 
^^'Tales  and  Sketcnes  in  Prose  and  Verse."  The  of  John  Arnold  for  crossing  the  fibres  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Norton's  wool  at  right  angles,  patented  in  1829,  and  im- 
poetry  are  passion,  force  of  diction,  and  at  proved  in  1836.  The  *^  Union  company"  was 
times  remarkable  tenderness.  She  has  lately  organized  in  1837,  and  has  extensive  mills  and 
been  engaged  in  writing  the  "  Lives  of  the  macliinery,  capable  of  turning  out  1,000  yards 
Sheridans,"  her  paternal  ancestors,  which  is  ex-  a  day.  The  Winnipauk  mills  are  nearly  as  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  1861.  tensive,  and  can  turn  out  800  yards  a  day.  The 
NOBTON  John,  an  American  clergyman,  two  establishments  manufacture  from  360,000 
bom  at  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  England,  May  to  600,000  yards  a  year.  In  making  cloth  under 
6,  1606,  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  April  6,  1663.  the  Arnold  patent^  the  wool  is  sorted,  picked. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge  university^and  and  carded  in  the  usual  manner  (see  Felt) ; 
was  afterward  curate  in  his  native  town.  Hav-  but  in  forming  the  bat,  a  different  plan  is  pur- 
ing  embraced  Puritanism,  he  came  to  Plymouth,  sued.  Two  carding  machines  are  used,  one 
New  England,  in  Oct.  1686,  and  preached  there  at  the  extremity  of  the  endless  moving  apron, 
during  the  winter.  In  1636  he  went  to  Bos-  from  which  a  &in  layer  of  fibres  is  deposited 
ton,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  became  upon  the  apron  lengthwise,  and  another  at  the 
minister  of  the  church  at  Ipswich.  In  1662  side  of  the  apron  from  which  another  layer  is 
he  returned  to  Boston.  He  and  Gov.  Brad-  carried  by  a  comb  carrier  across  the  apron,  and 
street  were  the  two  agents  sent  from  the  colo-  laid  at  right  angles  with  the  first.  These  layers 
ny  in  1662  to  address  Charles  U.  after  his  res-  are  thus  alternated  until  sufficient  thickness  is 
toration.  The  king  assured  them  that  he  would  obtained.  The  bat  is  then  removed  from  the 
confirm  the  charter,  but  required  that  justice  apron,  placed  between  two  doths,  and  passed 
should  be  administered  in  his  name,  and  that  under  a  hardener,  which  speedilv  felts  the  bat 
all  persons  of  good  moral  character  should  be  down  to  a  thin  fiannel.  The  hardener  is  a 
admitted  to  the  Lord^s  supper,  and  their  chil-  heavy  iron  plate,  to  which  a  very  rapid  jigger 
dren  to  baptism.  This  was  exceedingly  offensive  motion  is  given.  When  the  flannel  comes  out 
to  the  colonists,  who  treated  the  agents  on  their  from  under  the  hardener  it  is  in  nieces  measnr- 
return  with  such  coldness,  that  it  is  said  to  have  ing  about  36  yards  in  length,  ana  from  8  to  9^ 
hastened  the  death  of  Mr.  Norton.  He  com-  feet  in  width.  It  is  then  fulled  up  to  the  de- 
posed several  works,  which  gave  him  consider-  mred  width  and  length,  and  dressed  by  sub- 
able  reputation  in  his  time.  The  first  Latin  stantially  the  same  processes  as  are  used  in  the 
book  ever  written  in  this  country  came  from  making  of  thread  goods.  The  doths  made 
him,  and  was  an  answer  to  a  niunber  of  ques-  here  are  handsom^  finished,  warm  and  im- 
tions  relating  to  church  government,  sent  over  pervious,  and  cheap,  and  are  in  demand  for 
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doaka^  ta]iiiu»  o^erooats,  and  other  Imetj  gar- 
ments.— Norwalk  was  burned  during  the  rey* 
olntionary  war  by  a  British  foroe  under  Gton. 
Tryon,  July  12,  1779.  XL  A  city  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Huron  oo.,  Ohio,  on  the  line  of  the 
Oleveland  and  Toledo  railroad,  110  m.  N.  from 
Oolombus ;  pop.  in  1869,  about  4,000.  It  oon- 
taina  the  ooonty  buildings  and  several  educa- 
tional inatitutionis,  among  which  are  the  Nor- 
walk  institute  and  a  female  seminary.  It  has 
a  bank,  a  public  library  and  readins  room,  2 
newspaper  offices,  6  churches,  8  founderies^  and 
steam  flour  and  saw  mills. 

NORWAY  (Norw.  or  Dan.  Narge;  Swed. 
Nbrrige  ;  Ger.  Iftntsegen  ;  Fr.  Norn^eX  a  king- 
dom  of  northern  Europe,  occupying  tiie  western 
portion  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  lyins 
between  lat.  SS"*  5'  and  71''  11'  N.,  and  long.  5^ 
11'  and  82''  £.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Arctic 
ocean,  £.  by  Russian  Lapland  and  Sweden,  S.  by 
the  Skager  Rack,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its  length  is  about  1,080 
m.,  and  its  gr^^est  breadth  275  m.  It  is  di- 
vided for  political  purposes  into  5  stifts  or 
provinces  and  17  amts  or  districts,  the  area  and 
population  of  which,  according  to  the  govem- 
m&Dt  returns  for  1855,  are  as  follows : 


Fopal*- 

tlM. 


or  AooBXHiniB : 

Simalehncn 

A^serhaus 

H^emark 

CkrbtUalA 

Baakenid 

Jarlsberg  and  LaOTTlg. . . . 

Bndabeig 

CaxBrnAjnAxm: 

Nedenaes 

BEsDdal  aod  Llit«r 

BUTaoter 


North  Bei^n 

Booth  Bargtii 

Bomadal.. 

Dbosthkm: 

North  DrOQtheim. 

e<nith  Ihontheim. 
Tbokbob: 

Kordland 


Total 128,275  1.483,483 


84,416 
95,961 
101.896 
11M40 
90,848 
78,228 
7^546 

59,113 
67,870 
91,500 

104,769 
81,496 
90,288 

96.804 
18,571 

77,855 
54.665 


It  is  united  with  Sweden  under  one  sovereign, 
but  according  to  the  terms  of  the  constitution 
is  *^  free,  independent,  indivisible,  and  inalien- 
able.^' The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Ghristiania,  the  capital,  Bergen,  Drontheim, 
Stavanger,  Drammen,  Ohristiansand,  and  Fred- 
erikshald. — The  coast  is  very  much  indented  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  some  of  which  are  deep  and 
form  magnificent  harbors,  and  from  some  the 
mountains  rise  perpendicularly  to  a  vast  height. 
The  Ghristiania  fiord,  on  which  the  capitid  is 
situated,  is  a  long  arm  of  the  Cattegat.  On  the 
Si  W.  coasts  are  the  Bukke  and  Bommel  fiords, 
and  on  the  W.  is  the  Drontheim  fiord.  The 
Lofoden  islands,  which  belong  to  Norway,  are 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  called 
the  West  fiord.  There  are  numerous  other 
uQands  along  the  coast,  particularly  toward  tiie 


N.  and  N.  W.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Tana  and  Alton  in  the  N.,  flowing  into  the 
Arctic  ocean,  and  the  former  forming  part  of 
the  boundary  on  the  side  of  Russian  Lapland ; 
the  Salten  and  Namsen  in  the  W.,  havingtheir 
mouths  in  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  Lanven,  Dram- 
men, and  Glommen,  which  fall  into  the  Bkager 
Back.  The  Loogen  connects  Lakes  Losna  and 
MiOsen.  The  Klar  rises  in  Norway,  but  has  its 
mouth  and  the  principal  part  of  its  course  in 
Sweden.  There  are  numerous  lakes  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  the  largest  being  the  Midsen,  iO 
m.  N.  from  Ghristiania,  55  m.  long  and  from  1  to 
12  m.  broad ;  it  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of 
the  river  Lougen,  and  flows  into  the  Glommen 
through  the  Vermen.  The  surface  is  very 
mountainous,  particularly  in  the  N.,  but  there 
are  no  well  defined  and  regular  ridges,  the  great 
Scandinavian  chain,  which  runs,  under  tiie 
name  of  Kiolen  and  other  appellations,  N.  and 
S.  throughout  the  peninsula,  consisting  rathw 
of  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux  from  which  rise 
mountain  maases.  The  principal  summits  are 
Galdhoppigen,  8,785  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
BkagtOlstind,  8,890  feet.  The  descent  from 
these  plateaux  on  the  Swedish  side  is  gradual, 
but  toward  the  Atlantic  across  Norway  it  ia 
abrupt  and  precipitous,  though  it  stretches  out 
fiur  toward  the  sea,  and  in  some  places  covers 
almost  the  entire  width  of  the  kingdom.  The 
general  character  of  the  whole  country  in  faot 
is  extremely  rugged.  The  valleys  are  short 
and  abrupt.  Precipices,  cascades,  and  torrents 
are  met  with  in  every  direction,  and  grand 
and  picturesque  scenery  abounds.  Among  the 
most  striking  natural  curiosities  is  the  mountain 
of  the  Kilhom  in  Nordland,  a  remarkable  py- 
ramidal peak,  terminating  with  a  long,  sharp, 
spire-like  summit,  and  having  a  large  perfora- 
tion about  i  way  up  its  side.  The  mountain  of 
Hornelen,  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Bremanger  at  the  entrance  of  Vaags 
fiord,  is  an  isolated  mass  from  which  rises  a 
sharp-pointed  peak  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60^ 
to  the  horizon,  and  apoearing  about  to  topple 
over  upon  the  surrounaing  phun.  Some  of  the 
mountain  passes  are  extremely  picturesque. 
The  V5ring-foss  and  Binkan-foss  are  cataracts, 
each  900  feet  in  perpendicular  descent,  and 
several  of  the  rivers  have  falls  of  less  height. 
Off  the  coast  lies  the  Maelstrom,  whose  terrors 
have  been  so  much  exaggerated.  (See  Maxl- 
BTBdM.)  The  geological  formation  is  chiefly 
primitive  and  transition  rocks.  The  most  abun- 
dant is  gneiss,  alternating  occasionally  with 
granite,  and  abundantly  intermixed  with  mica 
uate.  Limestone,  quartz,  and  hornblende  are 
also  found.  In  the  S.  districts  there  are  many 
traces  of  volcanic  action.  The  mountains  are 
rich  in  iron,  copper,  silver,  nickel,  and  cobalt. 
The  soil  is  in  general  of  poor  quality.  Only  ^ 
of  the  surface  is  thought  to  be  arable,  and  not 
more  than  tvv  is  actually  under  cultivation. 
The  land  is  of  a  light  sandy  texture,  which  un- 
der the  best  cultivation  could  not  yield  heavy 
crops.    There  are  however  vast  paatore  lands 
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<yf  very  good  qoality.— The  dinuite  is  healthy,  estekes,  are  oaDed  hooden.  and  an  among  the 

and  lessseyere  thiin  might  be  expected  fixna  most  lueftd  and  aotive  of  toe  population.    The 

the  high  hititade  and  elevation  of  sarfiEioe,  bemg  system  of  agricaltnre  is  extremely  mde,  and 

considerably  tempered  by  the  sea  and  warm  the  preindioe  of  the  fanners  against  innoration 

8.  W.  winds.    Many  of  the  western  and  north-  precrades  the  hope  of  any  speedy  improvement, 

em  golfs  and  fiords  are  rarely  or  never  frozen,  Under-drainage  is  never  practised.  The  amount 

while  those  on  Uie  8.  are  filled  with  ice.    The  of  grain  of  all  kinds  prodnced  annually,  exdn* 

mean  temperature  at  Ghristianiais  48.1''  F. ;  at  sive  of  that  retained  for  seed,  is  about  8,000^- 

Ullensvrang,  oa  the  gulf  of  Hardanger,  44.9^ ;  000  bushels,  which  is  not  sufficient  for  domes- 

at  Dronthdm,  89.50^ ;  at  the  8alten  fiord,  48.1^ ;  tic  consumption ;  and  about  half  as  much  more, 

and  at  the  North  cape,  29.9^    The  temperature  consisting  almost  wholly  of  rye  and  bwley  and 

is  on  the  whole  milder  than  that  of  any  other  valued  at  $8,600,000,  is  annuiJly  imported  firom 

region  equally  distant  firomtiie  equator.    Yege-  Denmark  and  Rusda.    The  precariousness  of 

tation  flourishes  as  fiv  K  as  lat.  70°,  though  in  the  crops  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  com 

Siberia  it  ceases  at  about  60°.    llie  weather  is  magazines  where  fiarmers  may  depoeit  tiieir 

remarkably  steady  for  the  latitude.    About  ^V  nuT^^  produce,  receiving  interest  for  it  at  the 

of  the  suiface  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow ;  rate  of  12^  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  time 

in  other  districts  snow  lies  about  4  months  in  of  scarcity  may  borrow  grain  at  the  interest  of 

the  year,  beginning  toward  the  end  of  Novem-  25  per  cent,  per  annum.    The  pine  and  fir  for- 

ber.     In  January  and  February  the  mercury  ests,  which  occur  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  tiie 

ranges  from  14°  F.  above  to  15°  below  sero,  great  rivers,  give  employment  to  great  num- 

and  sometimes  sinks  to  81°  below.    In  summer  bers  of  timber  merchants ;  and  their  product, 

it  rises  occasionally  to  108°,  and  the  crops  ripen  beside  being  converted  into  planks  ana  beams, 

8  months  after  sowing.    The  principal  crop  is  is  invaluable  for  ftiel  in  working  the  minesj  no 

barley,  which  is  cultivated  as  &r  N.  as  lat  70°.  coal  being  found  in  the  kingdom.    The  mmes 

Bye,  oats,  wheat  (in  favorable  seasons  and  are  not  worked  to  their  ftill  profitable  ca- 

southem  districts),  potatoes,  fiax,  hemp,  a  littie  pacity,  partly  on  account  of  the  comparative 

tobacco,  and  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  other  scarcity  of  ftieL  and  partly  of  government 

fruits  are  also  raised.    There  are  large  forests  restrictions.     Tne  yield  of  silver  fh>m   the 

of  valuable  timber.    The  wolf  and  bear  are  the  Kongsberg  mines,  which  has  been  as  great  as 

§rincipal  wild  animals.    Deer  are  now  scarce.  $212,000  a  year,  is  now  not  more  tiian  $100,- 

'he  lynx  and  wolverene  are  occasionally  met  000,  the  state,  to  whidi  they  belong,  limiting  the 

witii,  and  there  are  hares,  wOd  fowl,  and  production  for  fear  of  exhausting  them.    The 

Same  in  abundance.  One  of  the  most  valuable  total  produce  of  copper  is  from  400  to  600  tons, 
omestic  animals  is  the  reindeer,  which  con-  The  Bdraas  copper  mines  have  been  worked 
stitutes  the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabi-  for  more  than  200  years.  The  iron  mines  are 
tantsof  the  N.  provinces.  Oattie  are  reared  very  imperfectiy  worked,  and  do  not  yield  more 
in  great  numbers,  but  the  breed  is  inferior ;  than  80,000  tons  per  annum,  but  the  metal  is 
and  the  horses,  though  strong  and  sure-footed,  of  very  superior  quality.  The  value  of  the  fish- 
are  of  small  size.  Ponies  of  a  good  breed  are  eries  is  about  $5,000,000  annually.  Those  of 
raised  and  exported.  8heep  and  goats  are  nu-  cod  and  My,  or  Norway  haddo^  whidi  are 
merous.  The  rivers  and  lakes  are  abundantiy  prosecuted  chiefiy  in  February  and  March 
stocked  with  many  varieties  of  excellent  fish,  along  the  K.  W.  coasts,  employ  about  8,500 
among  which  are  trout  and  salmon,  while  the  boats  of  8  tons  and  under ;  and  that  of  her- 
neighboring  seas  afford  valuable  fisheries  of  rings,  the  chief  seat  of  which  is  between  Bw- 
cod  and  herring. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Norway  gen  and  8tavanger,  yields  1,000,000  barrda 
are  an  ingenious,  fru^  industrious,  and  hon-  annually.  Lobsters  are  taken  for  the  Lcmdon 
est  race,  surpassmg  in  enterprise  both  8wedes  market,  two  lines  of  packets  beinff  constantiy 
and  Danes.  They  are  cold  and  reserved  in  employed  during  the  season  in  their  transpor- 
manner,  but  kind  and  hospitable,  simple  in  tation.  Mackerel  are  salted  for  winter  oon- 
their  habits,  firm  in  purpose,  and  patriotic,  sumption.  An  aggregate  of  21,000  persons  are 
They  are  among  the  best  sailors  in  the  world,  employed  exclusively  in  fisheries.  The  manu- 
large  numbers  of  the  population  being  engaged  facturing  industry  is  of  very  trifling  impor- 
from  early  life  in  the  coast  fisheries,  which  are  tance,  and  consists  chiefiy  in  the  production  of 
an  excellent  school  for  seamen,  the  navigation  cotton,  wooUens,  linens,  and  silks  for  domestic 
among  the  islands,  shoals,  and  narrow  ohan-  use.  There  are  not  more  than  6  or  8  cotton 
nels  being  intricate  and  dangerous.  The  N.  factories  and  7  paper  mills  in  the  whole  kin^r- 
provinces  are  peopled  chiefly  by  Laplanders,  dom.  The  peasants  supply  nearly  all  their 
who  live  dmost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  wants  by  their  own  labor.  There  are  some 
inhabitants,  and  whose  chief  occupation  is  distilleries,  tobacco  factories,  and  lai^  salt 
tending  their  reindeer  herds.  The  industry  of  worki,  beside  various  establishments  connect- 
the  more  southerly  provinces  is  devoted  more  ed  with  the  mines. — ^The  foreign  commerce  of 
to  stock  raising  than  tUlage.  Most  of  the  land  Norway  consists  chiefiy  in  tiie  exdiange  of  fish 
Ib  the  property  of  the  cultivators.  The  large  and  timber  for  provisions  and  manufactured 
landholders  are  called  proprietors ;  the  smaller  goods.  The  fish  trade  centres  principally  at 
landholders,  who  exclusively  &rm  their  own  Bergen,  and  compriaee  dried  ana  salted  cod. 


to  ba  aaed  as  bdt  for  aardfnea), 

About  aoO,000  bkrreb  of  tho  laat  aro  anoiumy 
tent  to  BwedoD,  Denmark,  and  the  Battieporta ; 
th«  oodflah  b  taken  printdpallr  bj  Btu^ 
Vnttoe,  Spain,  and  Ital^,  and  the  oil  b;  Ger- 
manj  and  Hollaiid.  About  SOO.OOO  load*  <tf 
tfanbor  ars  tnnnallT  Bhipped  to  Franoe,  li^iglanH^ 
Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgiiun.  Qranite  haa 
reeeatlf  been  exported  to  HambniK-  The  im- 
porta  ooonat  of  wlnea  and  colonial  prodaoe, 
salt  tmn  Spalo,  and  mannfitotnred  gooda  from 
Qennan;,  France,  Betginm,  and  T&igland.  The 
fcDowing  table  ahowa  the  eotnmeroa  with  tor- 
etgn  eoantriea  in  18W : 


a  imivenity  at  Ctiriatlanla  attended  bf  about 
SOO  itndeDla.  The  "  Sooietr  of  Pablio  Good " 
roaintalna  a  nomber  of  pnbUo  librariea  in  dlf- 
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In  IBM  the  imports  amoonted  to  $14,888,400, 
and  the  exports  to  198,807,000.  The  merohant 
marine  in  18CS  oonuated  <if  6,S15  veaaela,  with 
an  aggregate  bnrdeo  of  414,654  tons  and  an 
eq)iipinentof98,D00men.  In  1BS7, 10,988  rea- 
aels  of  986,688  tons  entered  at  the  Norwegian 
pOTts,  and  11,017  reawU  of  M«,889  tons  olear- 
ad  from  tlie  aame.  The  foreign  oommeroe  is 
moetlj  in  the  handa  of  Hambnrf  merohanta,  and 
labora  nnder  many  restriotiona  and  oondderable 
import  dnttea.  The  trade  wiU)  Great  Britidn 
ia  ateadilj  increasing,  while  tliat  with  Franoe 
and  Holland  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  mnoh 


kingdom,  but  fbr  the  most  part  iDdireotly.  The 
internal  trade  eafbn  frt»n  the  want  of  good 
roads  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  popn- 
lotion.   The  hi^wBTs  bowerer  are  being  gradn- 


have  been  projected.  Aooonnta  are  kept  in 
qieoie  dolhm,  called  ^ptetet,  equal  to  tl-06; 
marks  or  erti,  tO.Sl(;  and  MuinffM,  ft  ot  % 
cent.  These  coins  are  silver  and  copper,  there 
b«ag  no  gold  enrrenor.  There  is  a  national 
bank  which  issnea  notes. — Ednoation  is  npon 
the  whole  well  oared  for.  Erery  pariah  has  its 
•eboolmaster,  paid  partlj  bj  a  amall  oontribn- 
tion  flram  each  pnpll,  and  partly  from  the  pro- 
eesds  of  a  tax  on  hoaseholders.  It  is  rare  to 
fiBft  any  one  who  oannot  at  least  read  and  write. 
The  towna  have  anperiw  aohools,  and  there  Is 


many  learned  and  atdentiflo  souetiea.  Qreat 
pains  is  taken  by  the  clergy  with  the  religions 
education  of  their  pariahioners.  The  relation 
of  the  people  Is  Ixtheraniam  almost  withoot 
exception,  and  until  recently  no  other  was 
tolerated.  All  Christian  oreeda,  however,  are 
now  permitted  to  be  publicly  Brofessed ;  and, 
after  long  debatea  in  the  ttorthingj  the  Jewa, 
too,  have  been  lately  admitted  Into  the  oonntry. 
A  amall  body  of  Qnaken  has  existed  at  Stavan- 
ger  in  defiance  irf  the  lawa  ever  since  Uia  be- 
^nning  of  the  19th  century.  There  are  a  few 
Roman  Oathtdios  in  Ohriatiaida,  bot  Jesuits  and 
member*  of  other  religious  orders  are  rigor- 
ously excluded.  The  eatablished  ehoroh  is 
governed  by  0  faishiqw,  the  eldest  of  whran  is 
primate.  The  ri^t  at  presentation  to  sees  and 
livings  belongs  to  the  king,  the  Tnini«>ji-  for 
eooledaatioa]  aSdrs,  and  the  ITorwc^an  eoun- 
oil  of  state.  The  clergy  are  generally  wdl  edo- 
oated,  and  ib^  incomce  average  aboat  (1,000 
per  annum,  which,  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  money  to  Norway,  may  be  oonridered 
high.  The  presa  is  perfeoOy  free,  and  almost 
every  Important  town  has  at  least  one  newspa- 

Kr.  There  are  two  or  three  sdentifio  period- 
ils. — The  government  is  a  hereditair  consti- 
totional  monarohy.  The  oonstitntion  was  drawn 
up  and  adopted  in  1814.  The  Ung  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  appointa  for  Norwe^an  a^ra  a 
council  of  8  Norwegians,  with  whom  reata  the 
responaibilfty  of  all  eiecntive  action.  Withtiieir 
consent  he  may  declare  war,  make  peace,  and 
coDclode  and  abrogate  treaties.  The  kingmnst 
pass  some  months  of  every  year  in  Norway,  vid 
on  his  acoessi<m  to  the  throne  most  be  crowned 
oakingof NorwayatDrontheim.  Heisreonired 
to  pr^^  Qie  Evangelical  Lutheran  reugion. 
The  legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the 
itorlAijig,  or  assembly  of  deputies,  chosen  by 
popnlar  vote,  and  meeting  tnennially.  Every 
miue  Norwegian  S5  years  of  age  and  poescesing 
|169  worth  of  property  has  Uie  right  to  vote. 
Bepresentatives  most  be  over  80  years  of  age 
and  have  been  10  years  reeident  in  the  kingdMn. 
The  storthing  consists  properly  of  onl;  one 
chamber,  but  tie  memb^  appoint  i  of  their 
nomlwr  as  an  upper  house,  called  the  laffthinA 
while  the  rest  are  called  the  oddttMnf.  Botit 
hooaea  choose  their  own  officers.  The  king  can- 
not dissolve  the  storthing  until  it  has  been  8 
months  in  searion ;  and,  tliongh  he  may  veto  any 
measnre,  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by  tiie  ac- 
tion of  8  snooeaave  stwthings.  The  storthing 
makes  and  repeals  laws;  establishes  imposts, 
taxes,  and  tanfb;  anthoriies  loans,  regolatea 
the  finaneea,  votes  appropriations,  naturalizea 
foreigners,  and  examinee  docaments  relating  to 
all  public  business,  treaties,  salaries,  and  pen- 
ricms.  There  can  be  no  domiciliary  vimte  ex- 
cept in  criminal  cases,  and  no  «« jNi*t^l«  lawa. 
The  army  ia  not  to  be  oriered  cot  of  the  king- 
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dom  withont  the  eonBent  of  the  storthing,  azid  sfarojed  the  pagan  temples,  and  laid  the  ibiukla- 
no  8wedi^  or  other  foreign  troops  shall  enter  tions  of  Drontheim.  He  was  killed  in  battle 
Norway  except  to  repel  invasion ;  bat  a  8wed-  with  the  Danes,  and  for  15  years  following  Nor- 
iah  corps  not  exceeding  8,000  men  may  pass  6  way  was  a  prey  to  Swedish  and  Danish  marand- 
weeks  of  each  year  in  Norway  ofr  the  purpose  ers.  In  1016  Olaf  II.  (St  Olaf)  detennined  to 
of  exercising  witii  the  army  of  the  latter  king-  complete  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  and  per- 
dom.  Norway  preserves  her  own  official  Ian-  scented  the  pagans,  though  with  less  cmelty 
guage,  bank,  aoconnts,  currency,  and  flag.  The  than  Olaf  I.  In  1028  Oannte  the  Great  of  Den- 
judiciary  comprises  courts  of  reconciliation  in  mark  and  England  landed  in  Norway,  drove 
every  parish,  the  arbitrators  being  chosen  by  the  Olaf  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  elected  king, 
householders  every  8  years;  law  courts  sitting  Olaf  subsequently  returned  with  an  army,  and 
once  a  quarter  in  each  of  the  64  sormacrweriss  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Stikklestad  in  1080. 
into  which  the  kingdom  is  divided;  the  st\ft»  His  body,  according  to  the  legend,  having  been 
€unt  in  the  chief  town  of  each  stift,  composed  found  incorrupt  several  years  afterward,  was 
of  8  judges  with  assessors ;  and  the  hoieste  rat,  removed  to  Drontheim,  and  the  people  made 
a  court  of  last  resort,  in  Ohristiania,  which  is  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb  until  the  reformation, 
oomposed  of  a  president  and  8  assessors.  Capital  Canute  oeputed  his  son  Sweyn  to  govern  Nor- 
punishmentis  not  inflicted.  The  judges  are  lia-  way,  but  after  the  death  of  his  father  Sweyn 
Die  in  damages  for  their  decisions.  The  budget  was  driven  out  by  Magnus  I.,  the  son  of  St. 
voted  by  the  storthing  for  the  8  years  ending  Olaf.  Harald  HI.,  surnamed  Hardrada  from 
June  80,  1860,  shows  a  revenue  of  18,888,600  his  severe  discipline  (1047-1066),  invaded  £ng- 
specie  dollars,  and  an  expenditure  of  tiie  same  land,  and,  after  capturing  York,  was  slain  in 
amount,  or  4,620,600  specie  dollars  per  annum,  battle  by  the  EnglijBh  king  Harold  U.  at  Stam- 
The  principal  items  of  tiie  annual  revenue  were :  ford  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  Sept.  26, 1066.  His 
customs,  2,660,000  specie  dollars ;  excise  on  grandson  Magnus  HI.  Q087-110d^  conquered 
domestic  brandy,  760,000;  post  office,  861,800;  the  isle  of  Man,  the  Snetlands,  Orkneys,  and 
stamps,  76,000 ;  imposts,  192,200 ;  mines,  60,-  Hebrides,  and  invaded  Ireland,  where  he  was 
000.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were :  killed  in  battle.  His  son  Sigurd  I.,  the  great 
civil  list,  181,000 ;  storthing,  41,292 ;  foreign  hero  of  Scandinavian  song,  is  famous  for  vari- 
relations,  98,108 ;  army,  1,000,000 ;  navy,  496,-  ous  exploits  against  the  Moors  in  Portugal  and 
000 ;  justice,  863,398 ;  finances,  767,090 ;  debt,  at  sea,  and  for  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  where 
246,609 ;  ministry  of  the  interior  and  adminis-  he  offered  his  arms  to  Baldwin,  -and  with  him 
tration,  1, 197,836.  The  public  debt  at  the  end  reduced  and  plundered  Sidon.  His  death  (11 80) 
of  1864  amounted  to  4,884,800  specie  dollars,  was  followed  by  84  years  of  civil  war,  int<»^ 
The  army  consists  of  14,824  men,  viz. :  infan-  rupted  only  temporarily  by  the  efforts  of  the 
try  11,924,  cavalry  1,070,  artillery  1,880.  There  English  cardinal  Nicholas  Breakspear,  after- 
is  also  a  landtoeAr  or  militia  of  9,160  men.  The  ward  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  who  came  to  eatablidii 
navy  in  1868  consisted  of  142  vessels,  mount-  an  archbishopric  at  Drontheim,  and  instituted 
ing  in  all  about  460  guns.  Of  these,  8  were  many  excellent  reforms.  Order  was  restored  by 
frigates,  6  corvettes,  and  126  gun  boats. — ^The  Sverrer  in  1184.  His  illegitimate  son  Haco  lY. 
history  of  Norway  prior  to  the  7th  century  was  succeeded  by  Guttorm  and  Haco  V.  (called 
rests  upon  tradition.  The  descendants  of  Odin  by  some  of  the  chroniclers  Haco  lY.),  who 
are  represented  to  have  been  the  first  kings,  the  subjugated  Iceland  (1261),  and  died  in  the  Ork- 
earliest  whose  name  has  been  transmitted  to  us  neys  after  losing  a  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
being  Soeming.  Nor,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Clyde  (1268).  The  national  prosperity  of  Noiv 
Finnish  family,  established  himself  upon  the  way  declined  from  this  epoch.  Wars  with 
site  of  modem  Drontheim  early  in  the  4th  Denmark  exhausted  the  people.  AmonqM>]y 
century,  and  subjugated  the  neighboringterri-  of  trade  in  the  hands  of  merchants  of  the  Han- 
tory.  Authentic  history  begins  with  Harald  seatic  league  checked  the  national  industry; 
Harfager  or  the  Fair-Haired,  who  subdued  the  and  a  plague,  called  the  black  dea^,  which 
petty  kings  or  jarls  of  Norway,  and  united  the  broke  out  in  1848,  ravaged  the  kingdom  to  an 
tribes  as  a  nation  (A.  D.  868-988).  In  his  con-  unparalleled  extent,  destroying  |-  of  the  popn- 
quest  he  is  said  to  have  been  animated  by  the  lation.  It  raged  for  more  than  2  years.  The 
love  of  Gyda,  daughter  of  the  jarl  of  Harda-  country  fell  into  a  decay  which  was  not  over- 
land, who  vowed  not  to  wed  him  until  he  had  come  for  centuries.  Magnus  Lsgabieter  (law 
subjugated  the  whole  country.  His  victories  reformer)  reigned  from  1268  to  1280,  and  was 
induced  many  of  the  defeated  princes  to  emi-  succeeded  by  his  son  Eric  II.  Afbu*  the  death 
grate,  and  hence  began  the  famous  maritime  of  Haco  YII.  in  1819  two  Swedish  kings  obtain- 
and  piratical  adventures  of  the  Northmen,  ed  the  throne  successively,  Magnus  YHI.  of 
(See  NoBTHXKir.)  His  son  Haco  the  Qood,  who  Norway  and  11.  of  Sweden,  and  Haco  YIH.  of 
had  been  educated  in  England  at  the  court  of  Norway,  reckoned  by  some  as  the  6th  of  the 
Athelstan,  introduced  Christianity;  but  the  old  name.  The  kingdom  lost  its  nationality.  A 
religion  was  not  completely  eradicated  until  8  province  first  of  Sweden,  and  afterward  of  Den- 
centuries  later.  Olaf  or  Olans  I.,  who  came  to  mark,  the  country  was  robbed  even  of  its  prop- 
the  throne  in  996  after  a  successful  revolt,  er  language,  which  became  thenceforth  a  oor- 
brought  the  sword  to  the  aid  (^  the  gospel,  de-  rupt  mixture  of  those  of  its  neighbors.    Haco 
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Tin.  married  the  danghter  of  WaMemar  of  cHgnati<w.    The  Danidi  crown  prince,  Chris- 
Denmark,  and  died  in  1880.    The  crown  de-  tian,  peroeiring  the  popular   demonstration, 
seended  to  his  infuit  son,  Olaf  lU.  of  Den-  hastened  to  Norway,  convoked  a  national  diet, 
marik,  from  which  period  down  to  the  year  and  met  them  at  Eidswold,  near  Christiania. 
1814  the  two  oonntries  were  united.     Mar-  They  offered  him  the  crown  of  Norway  in  in- 
ffaret  of  Denmark,  the   ^*  Semiramis  of  the  dependent  soyerei^ty,  which  he  accepted,  and 
Nordi,^^  snooeeded   her  son   Olaf  III.,  and,  with  it  a  constitution  hastily  drawn  np  on  the 
having  redneed  Sweden,  framed  the  **  Union  spot.    This  was  in  May,  1614.    In  Jnly  the 
of  Calmar"  (1897),  the  ohjeet  of  which  was  Swedish  crown  prince,  at  the  head  of  an  army,' 
to  nnite  the  three  crowns  npon  one  head,  invaded  Norway  by  way  of  Frederikshald.    A 
With  this  view  it  was  stipulate  that  the  snbv  British  fleet  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  block- 
jects  of  each  country  should  have  equal  rights  aded  the  ports.    Resistance  was  obviondy  a 
under  the  common  sovereign,  and  should  be  waste  of  life  and  property,  and  after  a  few  un- 
govemed  by  their  own  laws.    From  this  pe-  important  actions  the  country  submitted.    The 
nod,  and  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  the  Norwe-  Danish  prince  abdicated  his  new  throne ;  and 
giana  lost  all  their  independence.    The  nobles,  on  Aug.  14  an  armiBtice  and  a  convention 
wholly  supplanted  by  Danish  immigrants,  were  were  signed  at  Moss,  uniting  Norway  and  Swe- 
amalgamated  with  the  peasants,  impoverished,  den.    The  Norwegians   obtained   far   better 
exiled,  or  massacred.    The  union  of  Oalmar  terms  than  had  been  designed  by  the  allies 
was  severed  by  Gustavus  Yasa  of  Sweden  in  originally.    The   constitution,  previously  ac- 
163% ;  and  during  nearly  two  subsequent  cen-  cepted  by  Christian,  was  now  accepted  by 
toriee  Norway  was  scarcely  more  than  a  prov-  Charles  XIII.     A  tew  disturbances  in   the 
ince  of  Denmark.    In  the  reign  of  Christian  I.  northern  districts  were  speedily  quelled;  and 
the  Shetland  and  Orkney  isluids  were  trans*  at  Christiania  the  storthing  formally  ratified 
ferred  to  Scotland  as  part  of  the  dowry  (in  the  union  (Oct.  20,  1814).    The  constitution 
mortgage  of  money)  of  Christianas  daughter  of  Eidswold,  with  few  alterations,  was  accepted 
on  her  marriage  with  James  III.  of  Scottand.  by  the  king,  Nov.  4, 1814.    On  the  death  of 
They  were  never  redeemed.    Christian  died  in  Charles  XIII.,  Bemadotte  ascended  the  throne 
1481.    The  reformation  reached  Norway  first  (1818)  as  Charles  XIY.  John.    He  made  many 
in  1586.    Christian  lY.  (1688-1648)  was  more  nnavidling  attempts  to  reduce  the  country  to 
popular  in  Norway  than  any  other  Danish  closer  submission  to  royal  authority;  and  in 
king.  He  visited  Norway  more  than  60  times ;  his  great  desire  to  effect  alterations  of  the  con- 
founded Christiania  (1624)  and  Christiansand  stitution,  he  tried  every  means  in  vain  to  win 
(1643) ;  and  instituted  a  code  of  laws,  many  of  over  a  majority  of  the  Norwegian  storthing. 
which  are  still  in  force.    After  this  reign  Nor-  He  endeavored  twice  to  obtain,  in  place  of  the 
way  was  treated  as  a  conquered  province  rather  suspending  veto,  an  abBolute  one.    On  other 
than  as  a  joint  kingdom ;  and  it  was  not  until  occasions  also  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century  that  a  legislative  will.    In  1816  the  storthing  passed 
brighter  day  began  to  dawn.    Frederic  YI.  a  resolution  to  abolish  tities  of  nobility,  a  meas- 
founded  the  university  of  Christiania  (1811),  and  ure  which  the  king  refused  to  approve.    The 
was  endeared. to  the  Norwenans  by  much  care  next  two  storthings  passed  the  same  resolution, 
of  tilieir  concerns.  Meanwhile  the  Swedish  gov-  notwithstanding  an  appeal  of  the  king  in  per- 
emment  had  entered  into  the  coalition  against  son,  and  a  strong  militaiT'  demonstration  on  the 
K^M>leon  (April  8, 1812) ;  and  by  convention  Swedish  frontier;  and  the  royal  veto  was  thus 
with  Bnsda  the  possession  of  Norway  was  rendered  constitutionally  null.     Some  years 
guaranteed  to  Sweden.    England  also  entered  later  the  storthing  resolved  that  the  people  of 
mto  this  guaranty,  and  the  newly  elected  crown  Norway  should  be  styled  citizens  of  mat  king-  • 
prince  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  according  to  en-  dom.    Rarely  indeed  has  a  political  assembly 
gagements,  took  command  of  the  alliea  forces  shown  more  Jealousy  of  executive  privileges, 
m  Germany.    After  the  batUe  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  The  late  King  Oscar,  who  succeeded  his  (kther 
16-19, 1818),  the  crown  prince  led  the  Swedish  Mardi  8,  1844,  was  more  conciliatory  in  his 
contingent  into  Holstein,  with  a  view  to  compel  policy,  and  soon  obtained  a  greater  degree  of 
the  Danish  government  to  cede  Norway.    A  confidence.    Soon  after  his  accession  he  gave 
fljngular  system  of  spoliation  prevfdled.    Na-  the  Norwegians  a  separate  national  fiag,  which 
poleon  had  signed  away  to  Russia  the  Swedish  his  &ther  had  refused.    In  1847  he  established 
province  of  fmland,  which  did  not  belong  to  a  Norwegian  order  of  merit,  that  of  St.  Olaf. 
aim.    Russia  now  indemnified  Sweden  by  a  The  generd  feeling  of  anxiety  concerning  Rns- 
preeent  of  Norway,  to  which  she  had  no  title ;  dan  encroachments  brought  about  an  alliance, 
and  England  offered  to  Denmark  an  equivalent  in  Nov.  1866,  between  Norway  and  Sweden, 
in  lower  Saxony,  which  was  in  the  possession  England,  and  France.    By  this  treaty  the  two 
of  France.    After  the  fidl  of  Ldbeck  and  some  Scandinavian  powers,  in  exchange  for  a  promise 
bloody  actions  in  Holstein,  the  Danes  were  never  to  cede  or  sell  territory  to  Russia  or  to 
forced  to  the  peace  of  Sjel  (Jan.  14,  1814);  any  power  without  the  consent  of  England  and 
and  Norway  was  acknowledged  as  a  domin-  France,  received  a  guaranty  of  ftiture  territorial 
ion  of  Charles  XIU.  of  Sweden.    The  people  integrity  under  protection  of  the  last  named 
of  Norway  heard  of  this  treaty  with  great  in-  powers.    In  1867  King  Oscar,  in  consequence 
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of  hid  health,  transmitted  the  government  to  the  Ncrd^i^jMtk  gronp,  oompriflbig  tiiofle 
his  son  Oharles  Louis  Eugene  as  regent^  who  spoken  in  the  provinoe  of  Drontheim  and  the 
on  the  death  of  his  &ther,  July  8,  1859,  as-  extreme  northern  provinces;  the  VettenJjelddB 
cended  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Oharles  XV.  group,  or  those  spoken  west  of  the  mountains 
Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  parliament  or  m  Bergen  and  thjd  western  portion  of  Ghri»- 
storthing  by  the  new  king  (Oct  6),  the  old  an-  tiansand;  and  the  iSS^iu^^n^e^eZM;  group,  including 
tagonism  between  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  those  spoken  in  southern  Norway,  or  to  the 
Korwegians  and  the  aristocratic  character  of  east  of  the  mountains.  Of  these  three  divisions^ 
the  Swedes  manifested  itself  in  the  r^ection  the  second  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  loe- 
of  the  request  of  the  king  to  reduce  the  time  landic,  the  isolated  localities  and  little  fre- 
of  his  annual  residence  from  9  months,  at  which  ^uented  valleys  along  the  western  fiords  hav* 
it  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  to  6  months,  mg  been  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  the 
and  in  withdrawing  from  him  (Dec.  12, 1859)  ancient  speech ;  while  the  last  named,  lying 
the  right  of  appointing  a  governor  of  Norway,  nearer  to  Ohristiania,  has  been  the  most  largely 
that  office  to  be  filled  in  fhture  by  a  minister  influenced  by  the  Danish.  AU  of  them  poaseas 
of  state.  A  motion,  however,  to  make  the  some  peculiarities  in  common,  which  distin- 
meetings  of  the  storthing  annual  instead  of  tri-  guish  them  from  the  written  speech.  The 
ennial,  was  rejected  by  that  body  (Feb.  28,  old  diphthongs,  aUy  «»,  d^,  are  retained ;  the 
1860) ;  but  the  excessive  spirit  of  independence  hard  consonants  ik,  t,  and  p  are  placed  after  as 
shown  in  other  respects,  particularly  m  regard  well  as  before  vowels;  a  distinction  is  made 
to  the  appointment  of  governor,  has  given  rise  between  the  terminations  in  a  (a/f)  and  those  in 
to  consiaerable  discussion  in  Sweden,  and  tends  e  {er) ;  although  the  genitive  form  of  the  nouBS 
to  complicate  the  relations  between  the  two  is  generally  lost,  the  old  dative  is  often  retained; 
countries.  The  king  was  crowned  at  the  an-  the  distinction  between  the  masculine  and  fem- 
dent  cathedral  of  Drontheim  in  Aug.  1860.  inine  genders  of  substantives,  nearly  or  quite 
NOB  WAT,  Laxtgitaob  and  Lftbbatube  of.  lost  m  Danish  and  Swedish,  is  still  marked ;  and 
The  Norrana  Ihrnga^  now  known  as  the  Ice-  the  definite  article  (Icelandic  hinn^  hin^  hi€) 
landic,  both  because  it  is  still  spoken  in  its  requires  the  substantive  which  follows  it  to 
purity  in  Iceland,  and  because  nearly  all  its  ex-  take  the  definite  termination  also,  as  is  still  the 
tant  literature  is  the  work  of  Icelanders,  was  case  in  Swedish  but  not  in  Danish. — ^Norway, 
the  common  language,  with  only  trifling  varia-  although  she  has  given  to  Denmark  such  writers 
tions  of  dialect,  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  S we-  as  Holberg  and  Storm,  and  to  Germany  such 
den  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  scholars  as  Steffens  and  Lassen,  cannot  be  said 
Norway,  in  consequence  of  her  remote  situation,  to  have  had  a  distinct  literature  until  after  her 
retained  the  old  tongue  longer  than  either  of  political  union  with  Sweden.  Before  that  date 
her  sister  kingdoms.  The  few  medisaval  Nor-  the  writings  of  her  poets,  historians,  and  nata* 
wegian  documents,  ooiisisting  chiefly  of  letters  ralists  properly  form  a  part  of  Danish  literature, 
and  codes  of  laws,  do  not  exhibit  any  impor-  The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Ohristiania 
tant  grammatical  changes  until  about  the  time  in  1811,  and  the  complete  establishment  of 
of  the  annexation  of  Norway  to  Denmark  to-  political  independence  in  1814,  gave  an  ener- 
ward  the  dose  of  the  14th  century.  But  from  getic  impulse  to  the  national  spirit,  and  with 
this  p^driod  the  influence  of  the  governing  tiiese  two  events  the  records  of  Norwegian  lit- 
nation  was  so  great  that  a  rapid  transforma-  erature  begin.  The  organization  of  an  inde- 
tion  took  place,  and  soon  after  the  beginning  pendent  government  in  a  land  which  for  more 
of  the  16th  century  the  written  limguage  than  4  centuries  had  occupied  the  position  of  a 
and  the  speech  of  the  higher  classes  became  province,  naturally  enoueh  turned  the  minds 
identical  with  those  of  Denmark.  Outside  of  of  men  first  of  all  to  the  mscussion  of  the  prin- 
the  large  towns  and  among  the  peasants,  how-  ciples  of  political  economy  and  jurisprudence, 
ever,  the  Danish  has  never  been  the  spoken  The  literature  of  Norway  for  10  or  20  years 
tongue,  but  the  old  NorrsBna  has  been  corrupt-  after  tiie  union  consisted  chiefly  of  political 
ed  into  a  number  of  dialects,  diverging  more  essays,  legal  tracts,  treatises  on  agriculture  and 
or  less  in  their  structure  from  their  ancient  manufactures,  and  text  books  for  popular  in- 
original.  From  these  dialects  some  patriotic  structioa  Among  the  noted  publicists  and  eco- 
Norwegian  philologists,  since  the  separation  nomicaJ  writers  are  0.  M.  ialsen  (1782-1830) 
from  Denmark,  have  attempted  to  construct  and  Sverdrup  (bom  1778\  both  of  whom  were 
a  national  tongue ;  but  beyond  the  oompila-  prominent  members  of  tne  constitutional  con- 
tion  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  the  pub-  vention  of  Eidswold ;  B»der,  Kariboe,  Feter- 
lication  of  a  small  newspaper  and  a  few  pam-  sen,  Platou,  Daa,  and  Blom ;  and  F.  Monrad  has 
phlets,  their  efibrts  have  met  with  but  littie  lately  given  to  the  public  a  large  work  on  the 
success,  owing  in  part  to  the  great  differences  history  of  political  science.  Zeyser  and  Munch 
in  the  dialects  themselves.  The  Danish  is  still  have  critically  and  philologically  edited  the 
the  language  of  society,  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  ancient  Norwegian  codes  of  law;  Schwei- 
press,  and  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  gaard  has  written  commentaries  upon  the  pres- 
The  Norwegian  dialects,  according  to  Aasen,  ent  jurisprudence;  Aubert  and  Ksdder  have 
may  be  classified  in  three  divisions,  correspond-  treated  of  the  principle  of  Jury  trial ;  and  other 
ing  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country :  juridical  writers  of  eminence  are  P.  0.  Lassen, 
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Smidt,  Bon,  and  Brandt.  Beside  ib»  munenMu  1885),  whoae  nnmeroiis  works  are  prinoipallT'  of 
md  oareSal  SiotuUtke  7bM2M*  anniullj  issaed  apopalar  character;  and  E.  P.  OsBpari,  bom  at 
bj  the  gOTemmenty  J.  £.  Kraft  (bom  1784}  pob-  Dessau  in  1814,  but  for  many'  years  attached  to 
Hshed  a  topogrq>hioal  and  statbtical  desorip*  the  nniversitj  of  Ohristiania,  whose  commen- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  (6  vols.,  1820-^85) ;  Tvethe  tary  on  Isaiah  and  whose  learned  monograph 
issaed  his  IforffM  8taU$tik  m  1848 ;  and  in  the  Uwer  Mieha  have  been  widely  circtdated  both 
department  of  social  statistics  the  treatises  of  in  Norway  and  Germany.  Metaphysics  hare 
l^ert  Sondt  are  well  known.  In  physios  sev-*  been  little  onltivated,  and  the  only  anthers  of 
era!  Korwegfans  have  aohieved  a  European  note  are  M.  J.  Monrad  and  0.  Heiberg.  The  his- 
repntation.  The  disooyeries  of  Christopher  tory,philology,andantiqnitiesof  Norway  have 
Hansteen  (bom  1784X  which  were  made  known  be^  studied  with  nnflagsing  letl,  Jacob  Aall 
in  1819,  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  (1778-1824)  translated  Uie  yolominons  ehron* 
period  in  the  stndy  of  the  phenomena  of  terres-  ides  of  Snorro  Btnrleson,  beside  leaving  to  pes- 
trial  magnetism.  In  the  Gaa  Ifbrteaiea  of  B.  terit^  an  interesting  record  of  his  own  times 
M.  Keilhaa  (1797-1858),  in  which  the  aathor  in  his  Brindnnger  or  memoirs ;  A.  Faye  pub- 
pabliahed  his  geoonostic  map  of  Norway,  and  lished  a  history  of  Norway  in  1844 ;  Rudolph 
m  the  account  of  his  jonmey  to  Unmark  and  Keyaer  followed  up  his  account  of  the  religion 
Spitzbeigen,  large  additions  were  made  to  geo-  of  the  ancient  Northmen  (translated  by  Pen- 
logfoal  science.  Theodor  Kierulf^  a  writer  of  nock,  New  York,  1854^  with  a  more  extenriye 
equal  ability,  has  succeeded  &eilhau  in  the  pro-  work  on  the  history  of  the  Norwegian  churdh 
fesaorship  of  ^lonrat  the  national  university,  during  the  Oatholio  period;  0.  A.  Lange  and 
The  ezploratiODS  of  Jens  Esmark  (bom  1768)  0.  R.  Unger  are  editing  a  I)!^lofn<UaTium  ITcr- 
among  the  Norwe^pan  mountains  resulted,  ac-  vegieum;  and  the  ancient  remains  scattered 
cording  to  Forbes,  m  some  novel  and  well  found-  throuffhout  the  country  have  been  illustrated 
ed  theories  on  the  formation  and  stracture  of  by  Nicolaysen  and  others.  But  by  far  the 
(^aoiers ;  and  J.  0.  Hdrbye  has  treated  (1857)  most  imnortant  national  hiBtorical  work  is 
with  great  clearness  the  sulject  of  the  erosion  Det  norute  Folk»  HiUorie^  by  Peter  Andreas 
of  mountains.  The  leading  botanists  have  been  Munch  (bom  1810),  of  which  the  4  stout  vol- 
Ohristen  Smith  (1785-1816),  whose  travels  in  umes  already  issued  come  down  to  the  dose  of 
tiie  Congo  r^on  of  Africa  were  first  published  the  14th  century.  In  1847,  by  the  publication  of 
by  the  Britiw  government ;  Bommerfeldt,  wha  Hunch's  edition  of  the  elder  Edda,  and  a  gram- 
beside  a  treatise  on  the  cryptogamous  plants  of  mar  and  ohrestomatiiy  of  the  old  language,  was 
Norway,  gave  to  the  world  in  1826  a  lanre  sup-  founded  the  Norwegian  school  of  phuology, 
plement  to  Wahlenberg's  "Laplandic  Flora  ;^'  whose  national  zeal  has  led  to  many  warm  dis- 
and  Bly  tt,  the  first  part  of  whose  Nonik  Flora  putes  among  the  Scandinavian  philologists.  Its 
appeared  in  1847.  In  zoolofiy  the  splendid  work  members,  from  the  outset,  boldly  asserted  that 
of  Michael  Sara,  a  Norwe^pan  Ikmna  LUordliUy  the  pure  Norriena  was  never  spoken  anywhere 
now  in  process  of  publication,  is  widely  known,  on  the  mainland  but  in  Norway ;  that  the  old 
Halvor  Basch  has  also  written  several  small  Swedish  and  old  Dankh  were  distinct  tongues^ 
but  noteworthy  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  and  that,  therefore,  thelanffuageoftheEddas  and 
The  mathematical  writings  of  N.  H.  Abel  Sagas  should  be  styled  Old  Norwegian  {01^ 
(1802-1829),  whose  early  death  was  a  severe  fu^m),  and  not  Old  Northern  {Fcmrnorduh^ 
loss  to  sdence,  have  been  translated  into  Old-nordiah)^  or  Icelandic,  as  it  is  called  in 
French ;  other  authors  of  distinction  in  the  Sweden  and  Denmark.  They  did  not  confine 
same  branch  are  B.  Holmboe  and  O.  J.  Broch.  their  claims  to  the  language  alone,  but  extended 
In  1848  Danielsson  and  Boeck  published,  in  them  to  the  literature.  Mi  those  mythological, 
Danish  at  Ohristiania  and  in  French  at  Paris,  historical,  poetical,  and  romantic  writings  which 
the  imjMrtant  results  of  their  investigations  were  produced  by  the  pens  of  the  £)elandio 
into  that  singular  disease,  tpedaUkhed  or  ele-  skalds  and  sagamen  in  tne  golden  age  of  the 
phantiasis,  which  is  prevaleDt  in  Norway  and  insular  republic  were  dedded  to  be  not  Ice- 
Iceland;  and  during  the  present  year  (1860)  landicbut  old  Norwegian,  on  the  ground  that 
their  work  has  been  followed  by  another  essay  Iceland  was  originally  peopled  by  colonists 
of  gpreat  value  by  Bidenki^.  Boeck  was  the  from  Norway.  The  Icelanders,  who  saw  them- 
first  to  advocate  inoculation  in  syphilitic  dis-  sdves  thus  deprived  at  a  blow  of  what  consti-  . 
eases ;  F.  Hoist  (born  1791),  a  phydcian  and  tutes  their  chief  national  glory,  and  the  Danes 
statistician,  greatly  contributed  by  his  treatises  and  Swedes,  who  were  thus  shut  out  from  all 
on  the  subject  to  tiie  improvement  of  the  Nor-  diare  in  that  ancient  language  which  their 
w^an  hospitds  and  prisons ;  and  Skjdderap  scholars  have  so  ably  illustrate,  did  not  hen- 
published  one  or  two  volumes  of  interest  to  the  tate  to  protest  against  the  assumptions  of  the 
medical  student  The  schism  produced  by  the  Norwegian  school.  Although  the  peculiar  doc- 
labors  and  writings  of  Hauge  (1771-1824),  and  trines  of  the  Ohristiania  writers  have  met  with 
the  freedom  of  rengious  worship  secured  by  the  but  little  support  outdde  of  Norway,  yet  their 
Norwegian  constitution,  have  tended  to  produce  many  able  e!utorial  and  grammatical  labors  de- 
many  theological  writers  of  ability.  Am<»g  serve  the  gratitude  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
the  most  noted  are  W.  A.  Wezel,  whose  writ-  study  of  the  Icelandic.  The  works  of  P.  A. 
ings  are  chiefly  ezegetical ;  S.  J.  Stenersen  (died  Mundi,  0.  B.  Unger,  and  R.  Keyser,  the  lead- 
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era  in  this  new  philological  movement,  oom-  that  the  nnmber  of  works  published  for  the 

prise,  among  others,  a  treatise  on  the  oldest  T  years   before   1884   averaged  76  annnallj, 

form  of  ronic  writing,  a  Gothio  and  an  Old  in  the  following  7  years  91,  in  the  next  7 

Swedish  grammar,  and  editions  of  FaffV'^hinna  years  188,  and,  in  the  7  years  preceding  1854^ 

(1847),  Alexandun  Saga  (1848),  Saga  Olatfu  146.    Between  1848  and  1854  there  were  1,028 

Mm  Helga  (1849),  StrengletJbur  (1860),  Aslah  works  published,  791  in  Ohristiania,  100  in 

BoUb  Jordbog  (1862),  S06rn  (1858),  Sc^a  Olafi  Bergen,  and  the  remainder  in  other  towns, 

7V^^^9a«?nar  (1858),  and  of  the  important  iSIs^a  of  which  870  were  original,  189  translationa, 

Didrihs  af  Bern.    Ivar  Aasen  has  published  and  14  new  editions.    A  literal  reprint,  for 

a  Orammatik  aver  det  Nbnike  Ibthetproget  tiie  first  time  exact  and  complete,  of  the  well 

(1848)  and  an  Ordbog  (1860).    0.  A.  Holmboe  known  Flateyjarboh  (Codex  MatorievM)^  con- 

(born  1796)  has  bestowed  an  important  con-  taining  all  sorts  of  historical  and  legendary 

tribntion  upon  comparative  philology  by  his  lore,  in  prose  and  verse,  formal  and  episodical, 

"  Comparative  Lexicon  of  several  of  the  Indo-  concerning  Norway,  Iceland,  and  the  whole 

European  Tongues "  (Vienna,  1852^,  and  by  north,  England  included,  is  in  coarse  of  pnbli- 

other  works.    The  dialects  of  the  Laplanders  cation  with  the  assistance  of  the  Norwegian 

who  live  under  the  Norwegian  crown  have  government,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 

been  laboriously  studied  by  N.  J.  0.  Y.  Stock-  in  Ohristiania  in  1869.    The  publication  of  a 

feth(boml787),  a  distinguished  missionary,  and  posthumous   work  by  J.  E.  Eraft,  entitled 

by  L  A.  Friis,  whose  Lappish  Sproglasre  was  iforsh  Forfatier  L&oikon^  a  complete  Norwe- 

issued  in  1852.    In  dassioal  philology  the  chief  gian  bibliography,  was  commenced  in  1860 

laborer  is  L.  0.  M.  Anbert.    The  poems  and  under  the  editoniiip  of  0.  A.  Lange. 
dramas  of  H.  A.  Bjerregaard  (1792-1842)  are       NORWICH,  a  semi-capital  of  New  London 

national  in  spirit,  but  lack  originality  and  bril-  co..  Conn.,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 

lianoy.     Henrik  Arnold  Wergeland  (1808-'45)  Thames  river,  18  m.  N.  from  New  London,  38 

was  for  a  long  time  the  favorite  poet  of  the  m.  S.  E.  from  Hartford,  and  58  m.  N.  E.  from 

Norwegians,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his  New  Haven;  lat.  41**  88'  N.,  long.  72*  7'  W. ;  pop. 

works  in  9  volumes  has  just  been  nublished.   J.  in  1860,  14,062.    It  is  divided  into  8  jparte, 

S.  Welhaven  (bom  1807)  has  published  a  great  Norwich  city,  or  Chelsea  Landing,  the  Town, 

number  of  lyrics  and  several  historical  dramas,  and  Greeneville.    The  first  is  handsomely  built 

principally  founded  on  national  subjects.   An-  and  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep  hill  fao- 

dreas   Munch   (bom  1811),  a  cousin  of  the  ing  tiie  S.,  and  lying  between  the  Tantic  and 

historian,  by  his  poetical  and  dramatic  pro-  Shetucket  rivers,  whose  junction  fbrms  the 

duotions  has  rendered  himself  the  most  popu-  Thames,  and  which  afford  extensive  and  valna- 

lar  of  the  living  poets.    His  Digte  (1848),  Nye  ble  water  power.    The  houses  are  generally 

Digte  (1850),  Eeisebilleder  (1861),  and  Sorg  og  white,  and,  rising  in  terraces  one  above  the 

TVdet^  are  his  chief  works.     M.  C.  Hansen  other,  can  be  seen  from  a  considerable  distance 

(1794-1842)  produced  a  multitude  of  poems  and  down  the  river^  whose  elevated  banks  lend  ad- 

romanoes,  beside  several  works  on  other  sub-  ditional  attraction  to  titieview.    The  Town  lies 

jects.    P.  C.  Asbjdmsen  and  J.  Moe,  in  their  to  tiie  N.  W.  in  a  pleasant  valley  surrounded 

Fblieventyr  and  Huldreeoentyr  (2d  ed.  1859),  by  hiUs;  and  Greeneville,  which  contains  nu- 

haVe  collected  the  popular  tales  which  have  merous  manufacturing  establishments,  is  N.  £. 

been  orally  preserved  by  the  Norwegian  peas-  of  the  city.    In  1860  there  were  86  manufao- 

ants  for  many  generations ;  and  M.  B.  Landstad  turing  establishments,  employing  a  capital  of 

and  Sophos  Bugge  have  each  edited  collections  $2,666,200,  and  producing  annually  |4,162,60D 

ofthe  old  popular  ballads.    Among  the  younger  wor^  of  goods.     The  manufactures  consist 

poets,  the  best  known  are  J.  Moe  (the  author  of  principidly  of  cottons.     Woollens,  paper,  and 

Garrmelt  og  ITyt,  or  "  Old  and  New,"  a  coUec-  machinery  are  also  largely  produced.    Beside 

tion  of  poetry  and  novels,  published  recently),  the  county  ofSces  there  were  6  banks,  2  savings 

Kjerulf,  Schiwe,  Bentsen,  Schwach,  and  Si-  banks,  4  insurance  companies,  2  weekly  news- 

vertson,  and  the  dramatic  writers  C.  P.  Riis,  papers  and  one  daily,  and  17  churches,  of 

H.  Ibsen,  and  B.  Olsen.     Two  novelists  have  which  8  were  Baptist,  8  Congregational,  8 

above  all  others  recently  attracted  attention ;  Episcopal,  8  Methodist,  1  Boman  Catholic,  and 

these  are  Bjornsterne  Bjdrnsen,  whose  Synnove  1  Univer«ilist    There  were  89  public  schools, 

SoUdkhen^  a  tale  of  Norwegian  peasant  life,  6  private  schools,  and  a  free  academy.    The 

has  met  with  great  success;   and  Mrs.  Ca-  public  schools  and  academy  contained  2,866 

milla  Collet,  whose  novel  AmtTnandeM  Ddttre  pupils,  and  the  sum  of  $16,824  was  raised  from 

(1854-'6)  has  p^one  through  several  editions,  taxation  and  other  pubHc  sources  for  their  sup- 

The  leading  scientific  journals  of  Norway  are  port.    The  free  academy  was  built  and  en- 

the  Journal  for  Videmhdbemey  edited  by  Han-  dowed  by  the  private  subscription  of  $110,000 

steen,  Lundh,  and  Maschman  since  1828,  and  by  residents  of  the  town,  and  is  open  for  a  fhll 

the  medical  Jowmal  for  LageeidemJcdbeme.  academicid  education  to  all  the  children  of  the 

There  were   62  daily  and  weekly  journals  town,  free  of  expense  to  them,  and  wiHiont 

published  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  1859^f  regard  to  sex  or  condition.    At  the  falls  of  the 

which    12  were   issued  at  Ohristiania.    The  Tantic,  about  1  m.  from  its  entrance  into  the 

increase  of  the  literature  is  shown  by  the  fact  Thames,  the  river  is  compressed  into  a  narrow 
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ohflime],  and  rnahes  over  a  rooky  bed  haTing  4  orders  these  bones  become  more  horizontal  and 

perpendicular  descent  of  about  60  feet    Yan-  more  deyeloped,  as  the  face  and  animal  propen- 

ticviUe  in  the  Ticinitj  is  an  active  manufacture  sities  predominate  over  the  cranium  and  the 

ing  village.    At  GreeneviUe  is  the  paper  mill  of  intellect    The  nasal  cavities,  bounded  in  front 

the  Chelsea  manufacturing  company,  one  of  the  by  these  bones,  and  separated  into  two  by  the 

largest  in  the  world.    There  is  extensive  railroad  vomer,  open  widely  anteriorly  to  the  external 

communication  by  means  of  the  Norwich  and  air  and  posteriorly  into  the  back  part  of  the 

Worcester,  and  New  London,  Willimantic,  and  mouth ;  the  upper  .wall  is  pierced  by  numerous 

Palmer  railroads,  and  regular  steamboat  lines  foramina,  through  which  enter  the  filaments  of 

connect  with  New  York. — Norwich  was  set-  the  olfactory  or  nerve  of  smell;  the  lower 

tied  in  1659.    In  that  year  Uncas  and  his  two  wall  forms  the  bony  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  is 

sons  made  a  formal  deed  of  the  site  of  the  old  nearly  horizontal ;  the  outer  wall  is  divided 

town,  9  m.  square,  to  Mi^or  John  !&(ason  and  84  into  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatuses 

other  proprietors,  and  received  from  the  com-  by  the  turbinatea  bones,  into  the  1st  of  which 

pany  £70  as  a  compensation.    Its  settlement  open  the  posterior  ethmoidal  and  rohenoidal 

was  begun  byMiyor  Mason  and  the  Bev.  James  smuses,  into  the  2d  (much  larger)  tne  frontal 

Fitch,  who,  with  a  part  of  his  congregation,  and  anterior  ethmoidal  sinuses  and  the  great 

removed  from  Saybrook.  cavity  of  the  antrum,  and  into  the  8d  the  duct 

KOBWICH  (anc.  Venta  leerunnim),  a  city,  of  the  nasal  canal  which  conveys  the  tears 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  the  fVom  the  eves  to  the  nose ;  from  the  last  idso 
capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  England,  the  Eustachian  tube,  by  which  the  tympanic 
situated  on  the  Wensum  river,  98  m.  N.  £.  cavity  of  the  ear  communicates  with  the  throat, 
from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  68,706.  It  is  a  may  be  most  easily  entered,  as  is  frequently 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  already  a  necessary  in  aural  sursery ;  the  t^tvm  or  inner 
flourishing  town  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  wall  is  rarely  vertical,  but  generally  leans  to 
Confessor.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  fragments  one  side  or  the  other.  The  suture  of  the  na» 
of  its  ancient  walls,  which  were  flanked  with  sal  bones  in  man  remains  ununited  generally 
towers  and  entered  by  12  gates.  The  streets  until  very  late  in  life,  in  this  differing  from  the 
are  narrow  and  mostly  unpaved,  and  the  houses  condition  in  the  highest  apes,  in  which  they 
are  built  of  brick  with  rude  pointed  gables ;  are  very  early  consolidated  into  a  single  bone 
but  the  market  place  is  one  of  the  largest  in  with  hardly  a  trace  of  suture;  their  inner 
the  kingdom.  The  celebrated  cathedral  of  border  is  sJso  elevated,  so  that  the  depressed 
Norwich,  founded  in  1004,  and  chiefly  of  Nor-  nose  of  the  negro  has  never  the  flatness  of  that 
man  architecture,  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee.  The  external 
a  tower  (restored  in  1866)  and  spire  rising  from  prominent  part  of  the  nose,  which  gives  the 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts  to  the  character  to  the  feature,  is  composed  of  several 
height  of  815  feet.  There  are  40  other  churches,  cartilages,  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  each 
and  22  dissenting  chapels.  Of  the  churches  other  by  strong  fibrous  tissue,  sufSciently  firm 
the  most  remarkable  are  St.  Peter^s  Mancroft  to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ,  and  so 
(where  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  buried),  elastic  and  flexible  as  to  permit  the  expansion 
St.  Andrew's  (built  in  1506),  St.  Clement^s,  and  contraction  of  the  nostrils  in  respiration ; 
St  George's,  Colgate,  St  (Giles's,  St.  Michael's,  at  the  tip  of  most  noses,  on  the  meaian  line, 
Coslany,  St  Gregory's,  St  John's  Madder-  may  be  felt  a  fossa  or  depression  bounded  on 
market,  St  Lawrence's,  and  St.  Stephen's,  idl  eadi  side  by  the  lateral  cartilages,  which,  with 
built  before  the  reformation  with  the  excep-  the  absence  of  rigidity,  some  ethnologists  have 
tion  of  the  last.  Among  the  other  public  build-  made  characteristic  of  certain  human  races, 
ings  of  importance  are  the  castle,  a  feudal  like  the  Malay  and  negro.  The  varying  ex- 
stractnre  of  Norman  origin,  and  the  guildhall,  pression  given  to  the  face  by  the  movements 
Norwich  is  the  most  ancient  manufacturing  town  of  the  nose  depends  on  the  action  of  its  mus- 
in  tiie  kingdom,  and  has  been  noted  for  its  wool-  des,  attached  to  the  cartilages,  skin,  and  upper 
lea  fabrics  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  when  a  lip$  most  of  the  expressions  arising  from  these 
colony  of  Flemings  settled  there,  and  obtained  movements  are  disagreeable,  indicating  either 
long  wool  spun  in  the  village  of  Worsted,  9  m.  contempt,  auger,  fear,  or  pain.  The  openings  of 
distant,  whence  the  produce  took  its  name.  The  the  nose  are  provided  with  stiff  curved  hairs, 
leading  manufactures  are  iQiawls,  crapes,  bom«  which  prevent  the  entrance  of  many  particles 
bazines,  muslin  de  laine,  daimasks,  camlets,  floating  in  the  air.  The  lining  mucous  mem- 
groa  de  Naples,  and  bandanna  handkerchiefs,  brane,  called  the  Schneiderian  or  pituitary,  ex- 
Norwich  sends  2  members  to  parliament  tends  into  the  antrum  and  the  frontal  and  oth- 

NOSE,  the  organ  of  the  sense  of  smell  in  er  sinuses;  it  is  for  the  most  part  well  supplied 

vertebrated  animals,  and  in  the  8  highest  classes  with  vessels,  especially  veins,  communicating 

connected  with  the  respiratory  function.    Of  with  those  within  the  skull,  so  that  bleeding  at 

the  14  bones  which  enter  into  the  composition  the  nose  is  a  common  and  beneficial  termina- 

of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  in  man.  the  princi-  tion  of  cerebral  congestion  from  any  cause ; 

pal  are  the  nasal,  attached  more  or  less  perpen-  it  presents  also  numerous  glandular  follicles, 

dicnlarly  to  the  frontal  bone  above  and  to  the  whose  secretioli  is  well  known,  and  receives 

superior  maxillary  on  the  sides ;  in  the  lower  the  filaments  of  the  nerves  of  smell  and  of 

TOL.  xa. — ^27 
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common  Bensation.  The  soft  ol&ctorj  nerves  nose  project  beyond  the  leyel  of  the  npper  jaw, 
or  nerves  of  smell  arise  from  the  anterior  lobes  the  opening  of  the  nostrils  being  horizontal  and 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  their  bnlbs  downward ;  even  in  the  highest  apes  this  fea- 
rest  on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  tare  is  flat,  and  the  nasal  orifice  vertical  and 
bone,  which  the  branches  pierce  to  the  nam-  forward.  The  ethnological  characters  derived 
her  of  15  or  20  on  each  side,  and  then  running  from  the  shape  of  the  nose  are  given  in  the 
nnder  the  mncons  membrane  are  distribnted  artiples  on  the  different  races,  and  in  Ethnolo- 
principally  to  the  septnm  and  onter  wall  of  the  ot.  In  fishes,  breathing  by  gills,  there  is  no 
nose,  communicating  with  filaments  from  the  commnnication  between  the  nose  and  the 
83rmpathetic  cerebral  ganglia.  Beside  its  spe-  month  or  throat,  except  in  the  mjzinoids ;  in 
cial  sense  of  smell,  the  nose  has  its  ordinary  batrachians  and  reptiles,  all  of  which,  in  the 
sensation  like  other  parts  of  the  face,  depend-  adult  state,  breathe  more  or  less  by  lungs,  the 
ing  on  filaments  of  the  trifacial  or  5th  pair  of  nose  and  mouth  communicate,  by  a  short  pas- 
cerebral  nerves ;  that  these  two  sensations  are  sage  as  in  the  frog,  or  by  a  long  one  as  in  the 
distinct  may  be  experienced  every  time  we  crocodile;  in  biras  the  nostrils  open  on  the 
have  a  catarrh  in  the  head,  in  which,  Uiough  back  of  the  bill,  generally  nearest  the  base,  and 
tiie  sense  of  smell,  or  the  perception  of  odor  frequently  covei^  by  bristly  feathers  to  pre- 
and  flavor  (the  latter  constituting  a  great  part  vent  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies,  and  uiey 
of  what  is  generally  called  taste),  may  be  communicate  with  the  mouth  behind ;  in  mam- 
greatly  impaired,  the  common  sensation,  or  the  mals  only  are  found  the  sinuses  and  cellular 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  snuff  and  other  cavities  in  the  frontal,  sphenoid,  ethmoid,  and 
irritants,  is  not  at  all  diminished.  The  mo-  superior  maxillary  bones,  larger  in  some  than 
tor  nerves  of  the  nasal  muscles  are  branches  of  in  others ;  the  nasal  cartilages  are  often  widdy 
the  facial  or  7th  pair  of  cerebral  nerves;  the  different  from  those  of  man,  as  may  be  seen  in 
arteries  are  derived  from  the  ophthalmic,  in-  the  movable  snout  of  the  mole  and  hog,  and  in 
temd  maxillary,  and  facial  branches  of  the  caro-  the  proboscis  of  the  tapir  and  elephant^  which 
tids.  The  nose  is  the  proper  channel  through  are  only  modified  and  largely  developed  noses ; 
which  in  most  vertebrates  air  is  drawn  into  and  in  cetaceans  the  nasal  openings  are  on  the  top  of 
expelled  from  the  lungs;  in  man  the  mouth  the  head,  constituting  the  blow-holes. — ^There 
also  is  used  in  respiration,  but  with  what  dis-  are  many  congenital  defects  in  which  the  nose 
comfort  is  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  is  concerned.  It  may  be  almost  entirely  defi- 
deeping  with  the  mouth  open;  while  the  mouth  cient,  partially  developed,  closed  in  front,  or 
soon  becomes  dry  from  the  passage  of  air  over  fissured  below ;  the  septnm  may  be  distorted 
its  membrane,  no  such  inconvenience  is  ex-  or  absent ;  or  the  organ  may  be  monstrously 
perienced  from  breathing  through  the  nose  for  developed,  as  noticed  under  Gtclopism.  The 
any  length  of  time,  in  the  condition  of  health ;  skin  of  the  nose  is  subject  to  cutaneous  emp- 
dust  and  other  foreign  particles,  which  get  by  tions ;  the  numerous  small  veins  may  be  di- 
the  hairs  of  the  nostrils,  are  caught  in  the  ir-  lated,  giving  a  red  color  to  the  tip,  which,  from 
regularities  of  the  nasal  passages  and  arrested  by  the  disturbance  and  retardation  of  a  naturally 
the  moisture  of  the  membrane,  so  that  we  can  slow  circulation,  is  very  diflSoult  to  remove, 
breathe  for  some  time  in  a  cloud  of  dust  without  In  common  colds  the  mucous  membrane  Is 
any  passing  into  the  lungs;  the  horse,  and  many  gorged  with  blood,  and  often  so  thickened  as 
other  animals  naturally  exposed  to  dust,  have  to  interfere  with  respiration  tiirough  the  nose, 
the  nasal  passages  better  provided  than  those  and  even  to  close  the  posterior  passage  to  the 
of  man  for  the  protection  of  the  lun^ ;  the  tiiroat.  Abscesses,  chronic  thickening,  deep 
moustaches  also  are  natural  and  efiicient  ap-  ulcerations,  ozsena,  lupus,  polypus,  and  canoer 
pendages  for  the  comfort  .of  the  air  passages,  are  common  in  this  organ,  and  can  only  be  al- 
The  acute  sensibility  of  the  nose  detects  any  luded  to  here.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
impurity  in  the  respired  air,  whether  odorous  of  modern  reparative  surgery  may  be  found  in 
or  irritating,  and  warns  man  and  animals  of  the  history  of  rhinoplastic  operations,  in  which 
the  presence  of  danger,  or  by  the  act  of  sneess-  skin  from  the  forehead  or  cheek  has  been  dla- 
ing  removes  any  injurious  particles  which  may  sected  up,  partially  twisted,  and  caused  to 
accidentally  have  entered  the  nose. — ^The  nose  unite  over  the  nasal  cavities  laid  bare  by  acoi- 
forms  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  dent  or  disease.  (See  Autoflasty.) 
human  face,  and  by  physiognomists  has  been  NOSTRADAMUS,  Michel  de,  a  French  phy* 
regarded  as  a  faithfbl  index  of  character.  The  sician  and  astrologer,  bom  of  Jewish  parents 
sense  of  smell  is  less  developed  than  that  of  in  St.  R6my,  Provence,  Dec.  14,  1538,  died  in 
sight  in  man,  and  in  comparison  with  that  of  Salon,  July  2, 1566.  He  studied  the  classics  and 
some  other  animals  is  very  feeble,  and  the  more  philosophy  at  Avignon,  and  medicine  at  Mont- 
so  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  race  in  peUier,  and  afterward  travelled  in  the  south  of 
the  sciole  of  civilization ;  tiie  blind  have  a  more  France  for  5  years.  He  then  returned  to  Mont- 
acute  sense  of  smell  to  compensate  for  the  de-  pellier,  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  his  87t3i 
ficiency  of  sight;  the  Mongolian,  the  negro,  year,  and  again  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  was 
and  the  American  Indian  have  ^  greater  devel-  very  successful  in  curing  the  plague  in  Provence, 
opment  of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  nose  by  means  of  a  powder  which  he  invented, 
than  the  white  races.    In  man  only  does  the  About  the  year  1547  he  began  to  believe  him- 
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self  inspired  with  prophetic  powers.    He  first  members.    Laws  were  made  to  define  the  legal 
wrote  his  predictions  in  prose  in  very  enig-  effect  of  the  instruments  which  diej  framed, 
matical  style,  bnt  afterward  changed  the  form  It  was  required  that  the  tabellio  be  present  at 
to  Terse,  and  in  1655  published  in  Lyons  4  the  execution  of  the  instrument,  and  affix  to  it 
^*'  Centuries''  of  quatrains,  dedicated  to  his  son,  his  signature  and  the  date.    Iliree  witnesses 
an  in&nt.    Having  increased  these  to  the  num-  must  also  subscribe  their  names  ordinarily,  but 
ber  of  1,000,  he  published  a  new  edition  in  4  were  necessary  if  the  principal  parties  could 
1558  dedicated  to  King  Henry  U.,  whose  re-  not  read. — In  imitation  of  these  Roman  officersi 
markable  death  in  a  tournament  the  following  the  Prankish  kings  created  notaries,  and  guard- 
year  was  fonnd  to  be  foretold  therein,  which  ed  by  laws  against  the  abuse  of  their.fnnctions. 
greatly  increased  his  fame.    He  became  very  During  the  middle  ages  notaries  were  appointed 
celebrated  throughout  France,  was  made  phy-  directly  by  the  popes  or  emperors,  or  at  least 
fiician  in  ordinary  to  Oharies  IX.,  and  was  con-  under  their  immediate  authority.    In  France, 
suited  by  all  classes  of  persons  for  diseases  and  by  an  ordinance  of  1812,  Philip  the  Fair  for- 
for  the  foreteUing  of  fortunes  and  public  events,  bade  for  the  future  the  creation  of  notaries  to 
as  plagues,  fires,  floods,  victories,  and  the  death  all  except  prelates,  barons,  and  those  to  whom  * 
of  kings.    By  some  he  was  regarded  as  a  char-  appointment  pertained  as  an  ancient  right  in 
latan,  by  others  as  having  intercourse  with  the  virtue  of  thdr  estates.    From  that  tune  onward 
devil,  and  by  others  as  a  true  prophet.    He  notaries  were  invested  in  France  wi^  a  quali- 
was  said  to  have  predicted  the  death  of  Charles  fied  judicial  character.    They  had  authority,  for 
I.  of  England  and  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  ele-  example,  to  insert  in  the  memoranda  of  obliga- 
vation  of  Napoleon  to  the  empire  of  France,  tions  a  clause  granting  summary  execution  to 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Scaliger.    Nos-  the  creditor  in  case  of  a  non-fulfilment  of  the 
tradamus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  pub-  contract.    But  this  voluntary  Jurisdiction  which 
llsh  almanacs  containing  predictions  of  the  notaries  had  so  long  possessed  in  France,  was 
weather,  &c,  and  was  the  author  of  several  taken  from  them  by  the  legislation  of  the  re- 
other  works  now  forgotten.    His  "  Centuries  "  public.    They  are  now  public  officers,  formally 
have  been  often  reprinted  and  translated.    The  recognized  indeed  as  sharers  in  the  civil  ad- 
best  edition  is  that  of  Lyons  (8vo.,  1568). — His  ministration,  but  deriving  their  authority  from 
son  04sar  was  the  author  of  Jffistaire  et  ehro-  and  representing  rather  the  crown  than  the 
nique  de  Pratence   (Lyons,   1614) ;    and   his  .courts.    They  are  commissioned  for  life,  and 
brother  Jean  wrote  Vie$  de$  plu$  ceUbrei  et  can  be  removed  only  by  judicial  decree.    They 
aneieng  poUe$  Fr&venpaux  (Lyons,  1575).  are  authorized  to  draw  mstruments  of  various 
NOTABLES,  Asseicblt  of.    See  Fsakob.  characters ;  and  in  matters  which  are  of  more 
NOTABY  PUBLIC,  an  officer  appointed  to  than  private  importance,  they  retain  iu  their 
draw  np  and  attest  deeds  and  contracts,  and  oustoay  the  original  drafts  and  fbrnish  copies 
perform  other  similar  functions.    The  name  of  them  to  the  parties  concerned.    They  are 
and  ofiSce  of  notary  are  of  Roman  origin.    The  often  employed  under  the  direction  of  the 
notiETit,  so  called  from  the  noia  or  short-hand  courts  in  making  out  inventories  and  in  the 
characters  in  which  they  minuted  the  instru-  distribution  of  estates,  and  perform  those  nota- 
menta  which  they  drew,  had  not  a  public  char-  rial  acts  which  are  requir ea  by  law  in  respect 
acter.      They  were  mere   scribes,  it   seems,  to  wills,  gifts,  marriage  contracts,  and  protests, 
whose  calling  it  was  to  write  out  at  their  tables  Notarial  chambers,  which  consist  of  deputies 
in  the  forum  the  agreements  of  those  who  chosen  by  the  profession,  regulate  the  rules  of 
addressed  themselves  to  them.    The  writings  practice,  decide  upon  the  admission  of  candi- 
thus  composed  were  completed  by  the  signa-  dates,  and  punish  men^bers  who  are  guilty  of 
tures  of  the  parties.    Unless  these  signatures  abuse  of  their  office.    All  documents  which 
Were  attested  by  witnesses  or  verified  by  proof  were  executed  in  the  presence  of  two  notarieS| 
of  the  handwriting,  the  instruments  could  have  or  of  one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  are 
no  anthority  in  the  courts.    But  it  was  possible  attested  by  them,  receive  fhll  credence  in  aU 
to  render  them  valid,  and  thus  to  escape  Uie  courts  of  laww — ^In  Germsny,  the  NotartaUord- 
annoyance  of  these  modes  of  confirmation,  by  a  nuna^  which  was  issued  in  1512  by  the  empe- 
declaration  of  their  tenor  before  a  magistrate  and  ror  Maximilian  L,  still  partially  defines  in  some 
by  registration  of  them  in  the  public  recoids,  states  the  powers  of  notaries,    lliey  are  le- 
apyd  <Mcta,    like  the  notarii^  but  more  like  tbe  gitimated  by  diploma  or  commission,  and  on 
notaries  public  of  the  present  day,  were  the  to-  assuming   their   office   adopt   a   seal   which 
heUian€B  forenu*.    They  drew  up  legal  docu-  they  cannot  change  without  judicial  permis- 
ments  and  papers,  and  variots  kinds  of  dedara-  sion.    Their  official  duties  consist  generally 
tions  and  statements  to  be  sent  to  the  courts  of  in  the  preparation  of  contracts  and  the  draw- 
law  or  presented  to  different  civil  authorities,  ing  of  wills;   in  the  authentication  of  deeds 
The  tod«^2i0n«9  formed  themselves  into  a  guild  and  powers;   in  framing  appeals  and  inven- 
under  a  presiding  officer.    A  constitution  of  tones;   in  making  protests  upon  mercantile 
IHodetian  prescribed  a  tarifiT  of  fees  for  them,  paper,  and  in  taking  testimony  for  the  courts. 
As  tine  craft  grew  in  importance,  the  state  began  W  ritings  which  are  certified  by  a  notary  and 
to  exercise  a  contix^l  over  them,  and  prescribed  two  credible  witnesses,  in  the  prescribed  fonn, 
the  terms  of  admission  and  removal  of  the  are  equal   in  force  and   effect  with  public 
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reeords. — ^Notaries  were  known  in  England  u  no  doubt  m  the  effect  of  notarial  acta.  It 
before  the  conquest  Little  mention  is  made  is  the  rule  as  well  of  the  "Kngyiah  as  of  the 
of  them  during  the  two  or  three  next  sacoeed-  American  law  that  the  minutes  of  a  foreign 
ing  centuries.  In  the  earlj  part  of  the  14th  notarj  of  his  protest  for  non-acceptance,  when 
eentujx,  however,  they  seem  to  have  been  attested  bj  his  signature  and  not^ial  seal,  are 
eommonlj  employed,  for  in  1847  we  find  them  full  proof  of  these  facts,  and  require  no  auxil- 
frequently  named  in  the  petitions  of  the  com-  iary  support  But  the  principle  that  the  for- 
mons  to  the  king.  Ever  since  that  time,  the  eign  notary^s  certificate  is  conclusire  CTidenoe 
office  has  been  one  of  prominence  and  iinpor-  only  of  such  acts  as  he  does  under  the  law 
tance.  Until  very  recently,  as  a  public  officer  merchant,  has  been  upheld  in  a  case  where  a 
of  the  civU  and  canon  law,  the  English  notary  deed  of  partition  made  and  aoknowledged  be- 
derived  his  authority  to  practise  from  the  fore  a  foreign  notary  was  pronounced  insuffi- 
court  of  faculties  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter-  dent  in  r^pect  to  the  acknowledgment ;  and 
bury.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  were  abol-  in  England  the  certificate  of  an  American  no- 
ished  by  the  statutes  20  and  21  Victoria,  c.  77,  tary  under  seal  of  the  execution  of  a  power 
85 ;  but  these  acts  did  not  affect  the  notaries,  of  attorney  in  his  presence  was  not  admitted 
The  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  faculty  of  as  evidence  of  the  fact,  though  the  notary's 
notaries  are  prescribed  by  the  act  41  George  certificate  was  verified  by  the  British  consuL 
in.,  c  79,  amended  by  the  8  and  4  William  lY.,  Independently  therefore  of  special  laws,  which 
c.  70,  and  6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  90.  Their  au-  in  some  states  indeed  give  validity  to  acknowl- 
thority  extends  to  the  drawing  of  deeds  relat-  edgments  and  the  like  acts  if  done  b^re  f or- 
ing  to  real  and  personal  property,  to  protesting  eign  notaries,  no  certificates  of  theirs  whidi 
biBs  of  exchange,  authenticating  and  certifying  concern  matters  foreign  to  the  mercantile  law 
copies  of  documents,  and  to  the  attestation  of  will  be  recognized  as  evidence.  The  protest 
instamnents  goin^;  abroad.  They  receive  the  of  a  promissory  note  at  home  is  not  an  offi- 
affidavits  of  manners  and  ship  masters,  and  cial  notarial  act,  as  the  protest  of  a  foreign 
draw  their  protests.  English  notaries  have  al-  bill  of  exchange  is ;  and  therefore,  after  the 
ways  considered  themselves  competent  to  ad-  notary's  death,  the  note  of  such  a  protest  is 
minister  oaths  and  affirmations. — ^The  functions  not  of  itself  competent  evidence  in  chief.  Yet 
of  notaries  in  the  United  States  are  similar  when  it  is  duly  authenticated  by  signature  and 
to  those  exercised  by  the  same  officers  in  Eng- .  seal,  it  will  be  admitted  as  seoonduy  evidence 
land,  though  in  general  they  seem  to  be  limited  of  tilie  notarial  acts  which  it  recites.  So  the 
in  practice  to  the  attestation  of  writings  of  a  memoranda  entered  in  the  office  books  of  the 
mercantile  kind,  and  to  the  protestation  of  bills  notary,  either  by  him  in  person  or  by  hia 
and  notes,  lliey  are  usually  commissioned  by  clerk  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  are 
the  executive  of  their  states,  and  derive  their  admissible  in  evidence  when  the  party  is  dead 
particular  powers  from  statute  provisions.  In  who  could  directly  speak  to  the  fact  In  some 
Khode  Island  they  are  elected  annually  by  the  states,  as  New  York,  the  competency  and  legal 
general  assembly.  In  New  York  the  statute  effect  of  notarial  acts  are  determined  by  statute, 
which  defines  their  powers  in  respect  to  for-  NOTHOMB,  Jsak  Baptistb,  baron,  a  Bel- 
eign  and  inland  bills,  drafts,  and  notes,  confers  gian  statesman,  bom  at  Messanoy,  in  the  grand 
upon  them  the  further  authority  '^  to  exercise  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  July  8,  1806.  He  was 
such  other  powers  and  duties  as  by  the  law  of  educated  for  the  law,  but  in  1828  became  one 
nations  and  according  to  commercial  usage,  or  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Ctmrrier  des  Fafs-Bcu 
by  the  law  of  any  otner  state,  government,  or  newspaper,  in  which  he  energetically  ajkaOed 
country,may  be  performed  by  public  notaries."  the  Butch  administration,  and  advocated  the 
In  New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to  the  usual  necessity  of  a  separation  between  Belgium  and 
powers  of  the  office,  notaries  may  take  deposi-  Holland.  After  the  revolution  of  Sept  1880, 
tions,  and  acknowledgments  of  deeds  before  the  provisional  government  appointed  him  one 
them  have  the  same  v^dity  as  those  made  be-  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution,  of  which 
fore  justices  of  the  peace.  Similar  provisions  he  was  made  secretary.  He  was  a  member 
are  found  in  the  statutes  of  Oonnecticut  and  of  the  national  congress  convened  to  decide 
Bhode  Island ;  and  in  the  former  state  notaries  upon  the  form  of  government,  in  which  he 
are  expressly  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  resisted  both  the  republican  and  Catholic 
In  those  states  where  the  powers  of  these  offi-  parties,  and  aimed  at  the  establishment  of 
oers  are  not  distinctly  set  forth,  it  may  be  sup-  a  constitutional  monarchy.  In  this  he  acted 
posed  that  they  include  such  acts  as  attach  to  in  concert  with  MM.  Lebeau,  Devaux,  Charlea 
the  office  by  general  mercantile  usage. — ^In  re-  Rogier,  and  Van  d^  Weyer.  In  the  election 
spect  to  the  value  of  notarial  acts  in  evidence,  of  a  king,  he  first  favored  the  duke  of  Ke- 
lt may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mours,  son  of  Louis  Philippe ;  but  this  can- 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  notarial  acts  done  didate  having  withdrawn,  he  supported  Prince 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  their  authenticity,  Leopold,  who  was  chosen  by  a  large  mi^or- 
rests  solely  on  the  ancient  mercantile  usage,  ity.  In  the  conference  which  met  at  Lon- 
which  makes  what  may  be  termed  the  com-  don  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Belgium,  Nothomb 
mercial  law  of  nations.  In  respect  to  bills  of  bore  an  influential  part.  He  was  general  seo- 
exohange  and  similar  paper  of  merchants,  there  retary  under  the  minister  of  foreign  affiurs 
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unto  1884,  whexi,  on  the  remgnfiion  of  IC.  Le-  pnrplkkh  bloe ;  baok,  rump,  upper  tail  ooverts, 
bean,  he  was  appointed  ad  inUritn  to  that  min-  lesser  wing  ooverts,  and  tertiaries  dark  ollTe 
istry.  In  1837  he  was  minister  of  pnblic  works  green  tipped  with  verditer  green ;  on  the  nape 
in  De  Thenx's  Catholic  cabinet.  Throogh  his  a  band  of  rich  blue  separating  the  purpluh 
efforts  an  admirable  system  of  railways  was  blue  of  the  neck  from  the  green  of  the  body ; 
established  in  Belgiom.  On  the  fall  of  M.  de  wings  rich  deep  blue,  the  greater  coverts  tip- 
Thenx  in  1840,  Kothomb  sent  in  his  resigna-  ped  with  verditer  green ;  UjI  dark  green ;  low- 
tion,  and  was  appointed  envoy  extraordinary  er  abdomen,  vent,  and  thighs  bluish  black ; 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  German  under  tail  coverts  white;  bill  and  feet  red. 
confederation.  The  Uberal  ministry  of  Lebeau  From  the  thickness  of  the  plumage,  and  the 
lasted  but  a  few  months,  and  a  more  moderate  great  length  of  the  feathers  of  the  back,  it  is 
cabinet  was  formed  in  which  Nothomb  took  believed  that  this  bird  inhabited  marshy  places 
the  home  department.  In  1843  he  became  the  and  coverts  of  damp  ferns ;  it  was  essentL^v 
head  of  a  new  administration,  which,  holding  terrestrial,  yet  probably  able  to  swim ;  thougn 
tiie  balance  between  the  liberals  and  the  Oath-  unable  to  fly,  it  was  a  very  rapid  runner ;  it 
olics,  lasted  for  two  years,  but  finally  sue-  was  doubtless  very  shy,  keepmg  concealed, 
cumbed  to  a  coalition  of  both  the  opposition  naturally  or  to  avoid  enemies,  in  the  darkest 
parties.  Nothomb  was  now  sent  as  ambassa-  and  thickest  recesses  of  the  islands.  This  is  a 
dor  to  Berlin,  a  position  which  he  still  holds,  very  interesting  addition  to  the  list  of  wingless 
He  published  in  1833  a  pamphlet  entitled  Essai  birds,  like  the  dinomis,  dodo,  and  kiwi-kiwi 
hittoricrue  et  politique  sur  la  rholution  Beige,  (apteryx)^  which  have  become  extinct  since  the 
NOTORNIS  (Gr.  roro^,  south,  and<M>Mr,  bird),  aavent  of  man,  or  are  on  the  verge  of  annUii- 
a  large  bird  of  the  rail  fiunily,  established  by  lation  by  human  agency ;  it  is  also  a  striking 
Owen  in  1848  (see  "  Transactions  of  the  Zo-  example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  natu- 
ological  Society,*^  voL  iiL  p.  366)  on  a  nearly  en-  roUst  can  construct  an  animal,  and  determine 
tire  skull  sent  with  those  of  the  dinomis  from  its  family  and  almost  its  generic  characters, 
New  Zealand.  The  natives  had  traditions  of  from  the  examination  of  a  few  bones, 
the  existence  of  a  large  raU-Mke  bird  which  NOTT.  I.  Abraham,  an  American  judge  and 
they  called  moho,  contemporary  with  the  moa  politician,  bom  in  Bay  brook,  Conn.,  in  1767, 
or  dinomis,  but  it  was  by  them  considered  ex-  died  in  Fairfield,  S.  0.,  in  Jan.  1830.  He  was 
tinot  like  the  latter.  This  bird,  which  Owen  graduated  at  Yale  college,  and  studied  for  the 
called  K,  MarUelliy  was  known  only  by  the  oc-  ministry,  but  did  not  take  orders.  About  1788 
casional  occurrence  of  its  bones,  until  Mr.  he  proceeded  to  Georgia,  where  he  was  occu- 
Walter  Mantell,  in  1849,  obtained  a  skin  from  pied  for  a  year  as  a  teacher.  Ho  studied  law  in 
the  Middle  island  of  New  Zealand.  A  sped-  Oamden,  S.  C,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
men  was  there  taken  alive  by  some  sealers  1791,  married  in  1794,  and  settled  on  a  planta- 
after  a  long  chase;  it  ran  very  rapidly,  and  tion  on  the  Pacolet  river,  but  continued  the 
when  captured  screamed  and  struggled  vio-  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1800  he  was 
lentJy ;  id!ter  having  been  kept  3  or  4  days,  it  elected  to  congress  by  the  federalist  party,  and 
was  killed,  and  its  flesh  found  delicious ;  the  was  one  of  those  who  repeatedly  gave  the  vote 
skin  was  sent  to  England,  where  a  description  of  South  Carolina  for  Burr  against  Jefferson, 
was  made  by  Mr.  John  Gould,  confirming  en-  He  practised  law  with  eminent  success  in 
drely  the  opinion  of  Owen  based  upon  the  Columbia,  S.  C,  from  1804  to  1810,  when  he 
bony  structure.  (See "  Annals  and  Magazine  was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  Natural  History,"  1852,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  281-6,  of  appeals.  H.  Henut  Junius,  an  American 
taken  from  *^  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  So-  scholar  and  author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
ciety,"  part  xviii.,  1860.)  The  bird  had  the  on  the  Pacolet  river,  Union  district,  S.  C, 
aspect  ofAlargeptnphyrio  in  the  bill  and  the  Nov.  4, 1797,  drowned  off  the  coast  of  North 
color,  but  had  the  moaerate  feet  of  tribonyz,  Carolina,  Oct.  13,  1887.  He  was  graduated  at 
with  the  rudimentary  wings  and  tail  of  an  os-  the  South  Carolina  college  in  1812,  made  a 
trich.  The  length  was  26  inches,  the  bill  to  brief  visit  to  Europe,  and  on  his  return  in  1818 
gape  2(,  the  wing  8^,  and  the  tarsi  and  tail  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  law  part- 
each  8^ ;  the  bill  was  shorter  than  the  head,  ner  with  D.  J.  Maccord,  with  whom  he  edited 
much  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen  two  volumes  of  reports  covering  the  cases  de- 
elevated  and  arched,  extending  on  the  forehead  cided  by  the  constitutional  court  in  1818,  '19, 
as  far  as  the  posterior  anf;le  of  the  eye ;  wings  and  *20.  His  health  failing,  he  sailed  again  to 
very  short,  rounded,  slightly  concave ;  the  Europe  in  1821,  married  a  European  lady,  and 
primaries  soft  and  yielding,  the  1st  short,  and  during  his  absence  was  elected  to  the  chair 
the  3d  to  the  7th  equal  and  longest;  feathers  of  criticism,  logic,  and  the  philosophy  of  lan- 
of  tail  soft  and  loose ;  tarsi  powerful,  almost  guage  in  the  South  Carolina  college.  He  re- 
eyUndrical,  very  broad  in  front  and  defended  mained  a  professor  for  13  years  in  that  institu- 
by  wide  scutellso;  anterior  toes  large  and  tion,  at  the  same  time  being  a  contributor  to 
strong,  shorter  than  the  tarsus,  with  powerftd  the  "  Southern  Review."  He  made  a  collec- 
hooked  nails ;  hind  toe  short,  strong,  rather  tion  of  his  "  Novelettes  of  a  Traveller,  or 
high  up,  with  a  blxmt  hooked  nail.  The  head,  Odds  and  Ends  from  the  Knapsack  of  Thom- 
neok,  breast,  upper  part  of  abdomen  and  sides  as  Singularity,  Joumeyman  Printer  "  (2  vols.. 
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Kew  York,  1884),  chiefly  of  a  Iminoroiui  char-  at  Alban  j  was  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  Alex- 
acter.  A  historical  romance  which  he  had  ander  Hamilton.  In  1804  he  was  chosen  pres- 
nearly  completed  at  his  death  has  not  been  ident  of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
published.  In  1887  he  visited  New  York,  took  which  place  he  has  continued  to  fill  for  56 
passage  thence  in  the  steamer  Home,  and  years ;  and  he  is  now  (1861)  the  oldest  head  of 
perished  in  its  wreck  at  sea  with  his  wife,  a  literary  institution  in  the  United  States,  and 
in.  JosiAH  Clabk,  an  American  ethnologist,  probably  in  the  world.  More  than  8,600  stn- 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Columbia,  dents  have  been  graduated  during  his  presi- 
S.  0.,  March  81,  1804.  He  was  graduated  at  dency,  and  in  their  number  may  be  found  some 
tiie  South  Carolina  college  in  1824,  took  his  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country, 
degree  of  M.D.  in  Philadelphia  in  1827,  and,  Union  college  is  emphatically  of  his  own  for- 
after  remaining  two  years  longer  in  that  city,  mation.  He  came  to  it  in  its  poverty  and  in- 
in  the  capacity  of  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  fancy,  and  has  raised  it  to  wealth  and  reputa- 
Dr.  Physick,  returned  to  Columbia,  and  com-  tion.  In  1864  the  semi-centennial  anniversary 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1835  of  his  presidency  was  celebrated,  when  bo- 
he  went  to  Europe,  and  spent  that  and  the  tween  600  and  700  of  the  men  who  had  been 
next  year  there  in  the  study  of  medicine,  natu-  graduated  under  him  came  together  to  do  him 
ral  history,  and  the  kindred  sciences.  Since  his  honor.  Dr.  Nott  has  been  an  earnest  advocate 
return  he  has  practised  medicine  in  Mobile,  Ala.  of  the  temperance  cause,  and  published  ^'  Lec- 
Beside  contributing  many  articles  on  profes-  tures  on  Temperance  "(Albany,  1847).  Though 
sional  and  kindred  topics  to  the  medical  jour-  he  has  written  much,  his  other  publications 
nals  of  the  country,  he  has  published  several  are  confined  principally  to  occasional  addresses 
ethnological  works  which  have  attracted  great  and  ^^  Counsels  to  Young  Men^'  (18mo.,  New 
attention  in  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States.  York).  He  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention 
Among  these  are  ^^  Two  Lectures  on  the  Con-  to  the  laws  of  heat^  and  beside  obtaining  80 
nection  between  the  Biblical  and  Physical  His-  patents  for  applications  of  heat  to  steam  en- 
tory  of  Man*'  (8vo.,  New  York,  1849) ;  ^'  The  gines,  the  economical  use  of  fuel,  A».,  is  the 
Physical  History  of  the  Jewish  Race"  (Charles-  inventor  of  a  stove  bearing  his  name  which 
ton,  1850) ;  "Types  of  Mankind"  (4to.,  Phila-  has  been  very  extensively  used, 
delphia,  1864) ;  and  "  Indigenous  Eaces  of  the  NOTTINGHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  muni- 
Earth"  (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1857).  The  last  two  cipal  borough  and  market  town  of  England, 
were  prepared  in  connection  with  Mr.  George  B.  capital  of  Nottinghamshire,  and  a  county  in 
Gliddon.  The  object  of  these  works  is  to  refute  itself,  situated  on  Qie  river  Leen  near  its  junc- 
the  orthodox  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  human  tion  with  the  Trent,  and  on  the  Nottingham  ca- 
raoe,  by  showing  that  the  present  types  of  nal  and  the  midland  railway,  108  m.  N.  N.  W. 
mankind  lived  around  the  Mediterranean  8,000  from  London;  pop.  in  1851,  58,629,  or  includ- 
years  B.  C,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that,  ing  Sneinton  and  Radford,  which  have  since 
during  the  last  5,000  years,  one  type  has  been  been  incorporated  with  it,  80,006.  The  subur- 
chsnged  into  another.  In  1857  Dr.  Nott  was  ban  villages  dependent  upon  Nottingham  have 
called  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university  a  population  of  about  80,000.  The  town  is 
of  Louisiana,  but  resigned  it  after  one  winter's  buUt  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  and  many  of 
service,  to  resume  his  profession  in  Mobile,  the  streets  rise  in  terraces.  The  older  quarters 
Recently  he  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  present  a  picturesque  but  crowded  appearance, 
medical  college  in  Mobile,  which  the  legisla-  and  the  modem  parts  of  the  town  are  laid  out 
ture  of  Alabama  has  endowed  with  $60,000,  with  good  taste.  There  are  several  pleasure 
and  made  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  Its  grounds,  including  an  arboretum  of  18  acres, 
first  session  opened  in  Nov.  1859.  and  a  park  of  180  acres  belonging  to  the  duke 
NOTT,  EupHALET,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  president  of  Newcastle,  both  of  which  are  open  to  the 
of  Union  college,  an  American  clergyman  and  public.  On  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock 
educator,  bomm  Ashford,  Windhsmco.,  Conn.,  188  feet  above  the  surrounding  meadows  are 
June  25,  1778.  He  is  to  a  great  extent  self-  the  ruins  of  *^  the  castle,!'  a  large  mansion  built 
educated,  having  never  received  a  collegiate  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle  in  1674,  on  the  site 
training.  He  studied  divinity  in  his  native  of  a  fortress  erected  in  the  time  of  William  Uie 
county,  and  at  the  age  of  21  was  sent  out  as  Conqueror,  and  l>umed  in  the  reform  riots  of 
a  domestic  missionary  to  the  central  part  of  1881.  Beside  about  40  churches  and  chapels, 
the  state  of  New  York.  On  passing  through  the  principal  public  buildings  are  a  large  con- 
the  old  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  he  was  vent,  the  exchange,  com  exchange,  guildhall, 
requested  to  take  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  county  hall,  house  of  correction,  union  work- 
church  at  that  place.  He  accepted  the  call,  house,  barracks,  assembly  rooms,  theatre,  and 
and  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties  became  mechanics'  hall.  Among  the  schools  and  diari- 
the  teacher  in  the  academy.  Two  or  three  table  institutions  are  a  free  grammar  school, 
years  afterward  he  was  called  to  the  Presby-  Unitarian  free  school,  blue  coat,  British  na- 
terian  church  at  Albany,  where  he  at  once  tional,  infant,  and  ragged  schools,  the  people^s 
took  a  prominent  position  as  a  preacher,  and  college  (founded  in  1846  to  afiford  superior 
was  listened  to  by  crowded  congregations,  education  to  the  working  classeEQi,  lunatic  and 
Among  his  most  sucoessful  pulpit  efforts  while  blind  asylums,  and  5  hospitals,  lliere  are  sev- 
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eral  libraries,  a  goTemment  school  of  deaJgiif  clover.  There  are  ezoeHent  market  gardens 
and  a  mechanics^  insdtnte.  The  principal  man-  and  some  good  orchards  near  the  principal 
nfactures  are  lace,  and  cotton  and  silk  hosierj.  towns.  The  river  Trent,  which  has  a  coarse 
The  lace  manufacture  owes  its  importance  of  about  60  m.  through  Nottinghamshire,  is  a 
mainly  to  the  invention  of  the  bobbmet  ma-  broad  navigable  stream  bordered  hj  level 
ohine  in  1809  by  John  Heathcoat,  a  Notting-  lands.  There  are  many  canals  and  rial  ways, 
ham  artisan,  and  to  the  subsequent  application  The  chief  manufactures,  beside  malt  in  great 
of  the  Jacquard  loom.  In  1867  about  8,600  quantities,  are  paper,  iron,  ropes,  candles,  ale, 
bobbinet  and  800  warp  lace  machines  were  in  earthenware,  lace,  and  hosiery.  The  N.  and 
operation,  and  the  annual  product  of  lace  was  8.  divisions  of  the  county  (N.  and  8.  Notts) 
J&i,780,000.  The  value  of  hosiery  made  at  the  send  each  2  members  to  parliament,  and  its 
same  time  was  £2,100,000.  There  are  several  boroughs  6,  maldng  10  in  all. 
other  manufactures  of  minor  importance,  and  NOTTOWAY,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded 
the  Nottingham  ale  is  celebrated  in  popular  8.  by  the  Nottoway  river ;  area,  about  800  sq. 
song.  The  borough  returns  2  members  to  par-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,487,  of  whom  6,060  were 
liament. — Nottingham  is  a  place  of  great  anti-  daves.  The  productions  in  1850  were  216,991 
quity,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  8axon  bushels  of  Inoian  com,  2,109,814  lbs.  of  tobao- 
Snotingaham,  which  is  descriptive  of  its  posi-  co,  and  10,691  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist 
tion  as  a  retreat  in  rooks,  since  there  were  for-  mills,  8  tanneries,  18  churches,  and  260  pupils 
merlynmny  caverns  in  the  soft  rock  on  which  its  attending  public  schools.  The  value  of  real 
castle  was  built,  of  which  a  few  remain.  Dur-  estate  in  1856  was  $1,906,815,  rfiowing  an  in- 
ing  the  wars  of  the  barons  the  castle  was  crease  of  71  per  cent,  since  1850.  The  Rich- 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  mond  and  Danville  and  the  Petersburg  and 
after  the  deposition  of  Edward  II.  it  became  Lynchburg  railroads  intersect  the  county,  the 
the  residence  of  Queen  Isabella  and  her  para-  li^r  passing  throng  the  capital^  Nottoway 
mour  the  earl  of  March.    Several  parliaments  Oourt  House. 

were  held  here.    In  1485  Richard  III.  marched  NOUN.    8ee  Lavouaob,  toI.  z.  p.  295. 

from  Nottingham,  where  he  had  assembled  his  NOUREDDIN   (Malkk-al-Adbl  Noos-bd- 

forces,  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth  field.    In  the  DssnMahmoud),  a  Mohammedan  ruler  of  Syria, 

oivil  war  Oharles  I.  set  up  his  standard  in  bom  in  1117,  died  in  Damascus,  May  15. 1174. 

Nottingham  in  1642,  but  the  place  fell  the  Hewasayounger  son  of  Zeughi,  of  tiieAtabek 

next  year  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  dynasty  of  Irak  and  Syria  and  emir  of  Aleppo, 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eabl  of,  lord  chancellor,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  1145.    At  the  be- 

See  FiKCH,  Hbnbaos.  ffinning  of  his  reign  the  Christians  were  en- 

NOTTINGHAM,  Eabl  of,  lord  high  admiral,  deavoring  to  regain  possession  of  the  dominion 

Bee  HowABD,  Ohablbs.  which  had  been  taken  from  them ;  and  in 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  or  Notts,  an  inland  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  Edessa  was 
county  of  England,  bounded  N.  W.  by  York-  assaulted  by  Joscelin  de  Oourtenay.  He  was 
shire,  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Lincolnshire,  8.  by  Lei-  repulsed  however  by  Noureddin,  who  demol- 
oestershire,  and  W.  by  Derbyshire ;  area,  822  is^ed  the  walls,  and  massacred  all  the  inhabit- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 270,427.  The  face  of  the  ants  who  had  given  assistance  to  the  enemy, 
country  is  generally  level,  with  moderate  un-  ht  1147  the  second  crusade,  headed  by  Louis 
dnlations.  The  celebrated  royal  forest  of  Sher-  Yll.  of  France  and  the  emperor  Oonrad  III.,  set 
wood,  the  traditional  scene  of  Robin  Hood^s  out  from  Europe  with  the  avowed  object  of  re- 
exploits,  was  in  this  county,  lying  N.  E.  of  covering  this  fortress ;  but  the  numbers  of  the 
Nottingham,  and  extending  about  21  m.  in  vast  host  which  they  led  were  diminished  in  the 
length  by  a  breadth  varying  between  7  and  9  m.  march  tiirough  Asia  Minor  to  Palestine  by  the 
A  portion  of  this  forest  is  still  in  existence,  sword  of  the  Turks,  and  its  power  was  weak- 
forming  part  of  Earl  Man  versus  park  at  Thores-  ened  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  leaders.  The  Chris- 
by,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Birkland  for-  tians  began  the  siege  of  Damascus,  but  finally 
est.  All  this  tract,  with  the  above  and  a  few  returned  to  Europe  without  having  accomplish- 
other  trifiing  exceptions,  has  now  been  en-  ed  any  thing.  No  sooner  had  they  departed 
dosed.  The  geological  formation  on  which  the  than  Noureddin  resumed  the  offensive,  with 
county  rests  is  the  new  red  sandstone;  and  red  the  determination  of  crushing  out  the  Ohris- 
marl,  and  its  varieties  of  sand,  gravelly  sand,  and  tian  power  in  Palestine.  Invading  the  terri- 
red  and  white  sandstone,  constitute  by  far  the  tory  of  Antioch,  he  defeated  and  slew  Prince 
greater  part  of  the  soil.  Coal  pits  have  been  Raymond ;  and,  although  routed  the  following 
sunk  to  considerable  depths  in  various  places ;  year  by  Joscelin  de  Oourtenay,  he  was  fortu- 
theseamsvaryinthicknessfroml  to6feet;  the  nate  enough  soon  after  the  battle  to  capture 
coal  is  inferior  to  that  of  Newcastle.  Gypsum  that  military  leader.  The  whole  of  northern 
is  extensively  worked  near  Newark,  and  a  very  Syria  now  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1154  the  ui- 
good  yeUowish  freestone  for  building  and  pav-  habitants  of  Damascus,  ruled  by  an  imbecile 
ing  is  obtained  in  various  places ;  marl  is  also  monarch,  and  dreading  an  attack  from  Baldwin 
found  throughout  the  county.  The  climate  is  IH.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  lately  taken 
healthy  and  comparatively  dry.  The  principal  Ascalon,  sought  the  protection  of  Noureddin. 
erops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  and  He  rebuilt  and  adorned  that  city,  and  made  it 
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the  citpital  of  his  dominions,  which  now  extend-  wick  by  an  isUimns  abont  8  m.  wide  on  its  K. 
ed  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  enclosed  on  side,  between  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  North- 
the  land  side  the  Christian  possessions  in  the  nmberland  strait ;  and  of  the  island  of  Gape 
East.  The  war  still  continueo,  the  Moslem  arms  Breton,  which  lies  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
remaining  on  the  whole  triumphant ;  but  in  peninsula,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  gat 
1159  Noureddin^s  severe  sickness,  with  a  false  of  Oanso.  (See  Gaps  Bbeton.)  The  area  of 
report  of  his  death,  retarded  his  snccess.  The  Nova  Scotia  proper  is  15, 607  sq.  m.,  and  of  Gape 
Greek  emperor,  Manuel  Gomnenus,  and  the  Breton  8,120;  total,  18,727  sq.  m.  Pop.  of 
Franks  of  Antioch  formed  an  alliance  against  Nova  Scotia  in  1861,  248,587 ;  of  Gape  Breton, 
him;  but  the  former  was  bought  off,  and  the  97,680;  total,  276,117. — ^Nova  Scotia  proper 
latter  succeeded  only  in  gaining  the  fortress  of  lies  between  lat.  48^  26'  and  46°  N.,  and  long. 
Al-Harem,  which  was  subsequently  recaptured.  61°  and  66°  80'  W.  It  is  divided  into  14  conn- 
In  the  progress  of  the  war  the  emir  defeated  ties,  viz. :  Annapolis,  Colchester,  Cumberland, 
and  took  prisoner  the  famous  Reginald  de  Ch&-  Digby,  Guysborough,  Halifax,  Hants,  Xing% 
tillon,  prince  of  Antioch.  Turning  his  atten-  Lunenburg,  Pictou,Queen^s,Shelbume,  Sydney, 
tion  to  Egypt,  where  the  dissensions  of  the  and  Yarmouth.  The  principal  cities  and  towns 
Moslem  leaders  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  in-  are  Halifax,  the  capital,  Pictou,  Windsor,  and 
terferenoe,  and  extending  his  sway  in  that  Annapolis. — The  coasts  are  indented  with  a 
quarter,  he  sent  an  army  under  Sheerkook  to  great  number  of  excellent  bays  and  harbors, 
the  support  of  the  emir  Shawir  against  his  rival  and  between  Halifax  and  the  gut  of  Ganso 
Ed-Dargam.  *Shawir,  however,  naving  gained  alone  there  are  24  commodious  havens,  10  of 
the  throne,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Franks,  which  will  accommodate  ships  of  the  line, 
and  compelled  the  troops  of  Noureddin  to  depart  Ghedabucto  bay,  at  the  entrance  of  the  gnt  of 
from  Egypt ;  but  refusing  to  fhlfil  his  engage-  Canso  ;  Halifax  harbor  and  Margaret's  and 
ment  with  the  Christians,  he  was  compelled,  in  Mahon  bays,  on  the  S.  coast ;  St.  Mary's  bay, 
order  to  escape  their  vengeance,  to  apply  again  Annapolis  basin.  Mines  basin,  and  Chigneoto 
to  the  Syrian  monarch.  Hereupon  Sheerkook,  basin,  on  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  and  Pictou  har- 
at  the  head  of  a  Moslem  army,  entered  Egypt  a  bor  on  Northumberland  strait,  are  some  of  the 
second  time,  forced  the  Franks  to  retreat,  put  principal  inlets.  Cape  Canso,  at  the  month  of 
Shawir  to  death,  and  ruled  Egypt  as  the  lieu-  the  ^t  of  Canso ;  Cape  Sable,  the  S.  £.  ex- 
tenant  of  Nonreddin,  who  was  dignified  with  tremity  of  the  province ;  and  Cape  Chignecto, 
the  title  of  sultan  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  and  at  the  end  of  a  peninsula  jutting  out  into 
received  from  that  head  of  the  faithful  the  di-  the  bay  of  Fundy  from  the  isthmus  which  con- 
rect  investiture  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  had  nects  Nova  Scotia  with  the  mainland,  and  hav- 
now  attained  the  height  of  his  power,  but  the  ing  at  either  side  of  it  Mines  basin  and  Chig- 
remaining  years  of  his  life  were  disturbed  by  the  necto  bay,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
ambition  of  Salah-ed-Deen  (Saladin),  who  had  headlands.  The  coasts  throughout  are  lined 
succeeded  his  uncle  Sheerkook  as  ruler  of  Egypt,  with  islands,  close  to  which  tliere  is  deep  water. 
Though  professing  a  nominal  obedience  to  his  On  the  Atlantic  coast  particularly  the  rocks  and 
master,  he  had  made  himself  independent,  and  islands  form  a  sort  of  natural  breakwater  with- 
disregarded  to  a  great  extent  the  wishes  of  his  in  which  vessels  sail  in  comparative  safety, 
sovereign.  Noureddin  was  on  the  point  of  while  the  sea  outside  is  rough  and  dangerous, 
marching  into  Egypt  to  reduce  his  rebellious  About  85  m.  from  Nova  Scotia,  but  considered 
subject,  when  he  was  seized  with  an  attack  as  belonging  to  it,  lies  Sable  island,  26  m.  long 
of  quinsy,  of  which  he  died.  Both  Moslem  and  1^  m.  wide,  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
and  Christian  writers  unite  in  thepraise  of  bank,  and  consisting  of  little  else  than  a  sandy 
his  character.  Among  the  latter,  William  of  waste.  Being  in  the  track  of  vessels  sailing 
Tyre  speaks  of  him  as  ^*  a  prudent  and  discreet  between  the  u  nited  States  and  Europe,  it  is  the 
man,  who  feared  God  according  to  the  faith  of  scene  of  frequent  shipwrecks,  and  a  party  of 
his  people ;"  and  among  the  former  his  titles  of  wreckers  are  maintamed  on  it  by  the  provin- 
Malek-al-Adel  (the  just  prince)  and  Noor-ed-  cial  government.  The  principal  rivers  of  Nova 
Deen  (light  of  the  faith)  sufficiently  attest  his  Scotia  are  the  Annapolis  and  Shubenacadie, 
reputation.  He  was  exceedingly  liberal  to  the  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Fundy ;  the  East,  West, 
poor,  distributing  among  them  every  month  and  Middle  rivers,  into  the  harbor  of  Picton 
6,000  dinars,  and  establishing  a  chamber  of  jus-  on  Northumberland  i^trmt,  all  of  which  are 
tice  for  their  protection,  and  for  the  purpose  navigable ;  and  the  Avon,  Havre,  Mersey,  Med- 
of  checking  the  excesses  of  the  military  leaders,  way,  Clyde,  Shelburne,  Tusket,  and  St  Mary. 
NOVA  SCOTIA  rNew  Scotland),  a  province  The  Shubenacadie  canal,  in  connection  with  a 
of  British  North  America,  bounded  N.  W.  chain  of  lakes,  forms  an  inland  water  conmin- 
by  the  bay  of  Fundy,  the  province  of  New  nication  from  the  harbor  of  Halifax  to  Cobe- 
Brunswick,  Northumberland  strait,  and  the  quid  bay.  Lakes  are  numerous,  but  with  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  all  other  sides  exception  of  Lake  Rossignol,  which  is  SO  m. 
by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  consists  of  the  long,  they  are  all  small.  The  surface  is  undu- 
peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  tract  of  land  280  lating,  and  though  there  are  no  mountains  there 
m.  long  and  from  50  to  100  m.  wide,  trending  are  several  ranges  of  hills,  most  of  which  trav- 
E.  N.  E.,  and  connected  with  New  Bruns-  erse  the  country  in  an  £.  and  W.  direction. 
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The  highest  point,  Ardoise  hiH  or  Arthnr^s  Seat,  into  two  groups :  the  upper,  abont  8,000  feet 
is  only  810  feet  above  the  )evel  of  the  sea.  Upon  thick,  consists  of  grayish  and  reddish  sandstones 
the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  the  land  has  a  general  and  shtdes  with  beds  of  conglomerate,  and  thin 
height  of  600  feet,  and  is  hilly  and  mgged,  and  beds  of  limestone  and  coal ;  and  the  lower, 
eontinnes  to  be  so  for  from  80  to  50  m.  inland,  abont  4,000  feet  thick,  is  composed  of  dark 
The  soil  varies  much  in  quality  and  fertility,  gray  sandstones  and  shales,  with  reddish  and 
The  valleys  are  exceedingly  rich,  and  produce  brown  beds  of  bituminous  limestone,  of  iron 
large  crops  of  different  kinds  of  grain,  x>ota-  ore,  and  very  valuable  beds  of  coal ;  and  still 
toes,  turnips,  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  below  these  is  a  continuation  of  sandstones  and 
conmion  to  temperate  climates.  Along  the  S.  shales  known  as  the  gypsiferous  formation, 
shore  the  soil  of  the  highlands  is  light  and  poor,  amounting  to  6,000  feet  in  thickness,  containing 
but  toward  the  N.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  in  the  upper  part  reddish  and  gray  sandstones 
fertile  uplands. — The  geological  formations  of  and  shdes,  and  below  these  conglomerates  and 
Nova  Scotia  range  lengthwise  with  the  penin-  also  thick  beds  of  limestone  and  gypsum.  Ma- 
sula  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E.  Along  the  S.  coast  the  rine  fossils  are  found  in  the  lower  coal  measures 
crystalline  granitic  and  quartz  rocks  prevail,  and  the  gypsiferous  formation,  intermingled 
interspersed  with  belts  of  clay  slates  and  other  with  terrestrial  organic  remains,  such  as  the 
metamorphic  rocks.  In  the  interior  are  argil-  upper  measures  contain  alone.  At  the  South 
laceous  slates  which  afford  quarries  of  good  Joggins  on  Ohlgnecto  bay  are  remarkably  fine 
roofing  slates.  Still  further  J^,  the  slaty  for-  exposures  of  these  strata  along  a  range  of  about 
mations  become  less  metamorphic,  and  some  10  m.,  dipping  from  19^  to  26^  They  were  meas- 
are  recognized  by  the  fossils  tiiey  contain  as  ured  by  Sir  William  Logan,  and  tiie  total  thick- 
belonging  to  the  Hamilton  group  of  the  upper  ness  was  found  to  be  14,571  feet.  No  fewer  than 
Silurian ;  and  beyond  these,  toward  St.  Mary's  76  coal  beds  were  counted  among  the  strata. 
bay  and  the  extension  of  its  line  up  the  Anna-  The  most  productive  coal  mines  of  the  province 
polls  river,  are  strata  of  the  devonian  and  oar-  are  those  of  Pictou.  (See  Coal,  vol.  v.  p.  888.) 
boniferous  periods.  The  latter  abut  against  Quarries  of  gypsum  are  extensively  worked  in 
the  metamorphic  (gneissoid)  range  of  the  Cobe-  the  vicinity  of  Mines  basin,  and  this  rock  as 
quid  hills,  supposed  to  be  of  devonian  age ;  and  well  as  limestone  abounds  along  the  belt  of 
near  the  line  of  contact  of  these  formations,  country  from  Minodie  to  Pugwash.  The  sand- 
among  strata  of  quartz  rock  and  of  olive  slates,  stone  strata  are  quarried  in  many  localities  for 
is  found  a  large  bed  of  rich  iron  ores,  very  grindstones,  the  exports  of  which  from  Oum- 
oomplex  in  character,  consisting  of  micaceous  berland  in  1861  amounted  to  86,712  tons ;  and 
specular  and  ochreous  ores,  with  some  magnetic  the  same  rocks  also  afford  beautiful  building 
ore,  spathic  iron,  and  also  carbonate  of  lime.  In  stones  of  a  light  brown  color,  which  have  lately 
one  place  the  bed  appears  to  be  120  feet  thick,  been  introduced  to  considerable  extent  into 
It  is  traced  several  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Boston.  The  quarries  of  these 
Folly  and  Great  Village  rivers,  and  has  been  are  at  Dorchester  at  the  head  of  Chignecto  bay, 
worked  at  several  points.  East  of  FoDy  river  and  also  at  the  head  of  Pictou  harbor.  Along 
it  is  found  at  the  workings  of  the  Londonderry  the  S.  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy  is  a  narrow 
mining  company  from  10  to  18  feet  thick,  and  belt  of  trap  rock  extending  from  Brier  island 
consists  chiefly  of  micaceous  specular  ore  inter-  to  Cape  Blomidon,  a  distance  of  about  ISO  m. 
mixed  with  blocks  of  the  ferruginous  dolomite  It  forms  ranges  of  rude  columns  in  bold  preci- 
known  as  ankerite.  For  several  miles  the  poes,  not  unlike  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson. 
ore  ranges  within  800  to  500  yards  of  the  low-  The  rock,  however,  is  more  varied  in  its  char- 
est  coal  bed.  Similar  beds  of  ore  are  met  with  acter,  as  it  is  intermixed  with  the  red  sandstones 
along  the  same  range  in  the  devonian  slates  of  and  shales;  and  among  the  amygdaloids  which 
Morse  river,  Nictau,  and  at  the  £.  extremity  abound  along  this  coast  are  found  the  greatest 
of  the  peninsula  in  the  same  group  in  Pictou.  variety  of  interesting  minerals  peculiar  to  this 
At  the  latter  locality,  within  40  m.  of  the  Al-  formation.  These  are  described  by  Messrs. 
bion  coal  mines,  the  ore  is  very  abundant,  yield-  Jackson  and  Alger  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Miner- 
ing  40  per  cent.  iron.  At  Morse  river  the  bed  alogy  and  Greology  of  Nova  Scotia,"  published 
is  6  feet  thick,  partially  converted  into  magnetic  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy 
ore,  but  the  sheets  of  it  abound  in  impressions  of  Arts  and  Sciences"  (vol.  i.,  new  series,  1888). 
of  marine  shells,  and  contain  carbonate  of  lime  See  also  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson's  "Acadian  (Je- 
derived  from  these  organisms.  The  coal  meas-  ology,"  and  LyeU's  "Travels  in  North  Amer- 
ures  are  divided  into  several  separate  fields  by*  ica." — ^The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  interposition  of  lower  rocks.  In  the  dis-  its  rigor  is  greatly  moderated  by  the  almost  in- 
trict  of  Uants  and  Colchester  they  form  a  long  sular  position  of  the  country  and  by  the  Gulf 
strip  S.  of  the  Cobequid  hills,  and  another  in  stream,  which  keeps  the  ports  facing  the  Atlan- 
the  valley  of  the  Mus(]^uodoboit  river.  North  tic  free  from  ice  in  winter.  The  thermometer 
of  the  Cobequid  hUls  is  the  Cumberland  coal  ranges  fh>m  8^  below  zero  to  80^  above  it;  the 
field,  which  unites  on  the  N.  W.  with  that  of  average  of  the  coldest  month  at  Halifax  is  20% 
New  Brunswick ;  and  in  the  N.  E.  end  of  the  and  that  of  the  hottest  70°.  Though  the  spring 
peninsula,  uniting  with  each  of  the  others,  is  is  backward,  vegetation  is  remarkably  rapid. 
IbePiotou  coalfield.    The  formation  is  divided  The  temperature  sometimes  varies  60°  in  24 
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hours;  but  the  weather  is  considered  preferable  ties  are  principany  occupied  by  the  descend- 
to  that  of  Oanada  East,  as  it  is  milder  in  winter  ants  of  loyalist  emigrants  from  the  United 
and  not  so  excessively  hot  in  summer. — ^About  States.  The  Irish  are  generally  settled  in  the 
one  fifth  of  the  area  of  Nova  8cotia  is  occupied  capital,  and  the  Scotch  in  the  eastern  conn- 
by  lakes,  rivers,  estuaries,  inlets,  and  arms  of  ties.  There  %re  some  settlements  composed 
the  sea.  In  1850,  839,822  acres  were  cnltivat-  of  the  descendants  of  French,  colonists ;  and  in 
ed,  40,01 2  of  which  consisted  of  alluvial  marshes  the  county  of  Lunenburg  there  is  a  race  sprung 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  along  the  bay  of  Fundy  from  some  German  and  Swiss  Protestants  who 
by  means  of  dikes.  In  1852  l^e  agricultural  pro-  emigrated  from  Europe  in  1758.    The  Lidians 


duce  was  as  follows:  wheat,  297,157  bushels 
barley,  196,097 ;  rye,  61,488 ;  oats,  1,884,487 
buckwheat,  170,801;  Indian  com,  84,475 
peas  and  beans,  21,688;   grass  seeds,  8,686 


number  only  about  1,000. — ^The  province  con- 
tains several  colleges,  but  the  attempts  made 
to  form  a  university  by  uniting  some  of  them 
have  hitherto   been  unsucce^ul.     Li  1851 

potatoes,  1,986,^89;   turnips,  467,127;   other  there  were  1,096  schools,  attended  by  31,854 

roots,  32,825.    In  tJie  same  year  there  were  scholars.    In  1854  the  public  expenditures  for 

produced  287,887  tons  of  hay,  8,618,890  lbs.  education  amounted  to  £18,401.    The  militia 

of  butter,  and  652,069  lbs.  of  cheese.    In  1851  force  of  the  colony  is  composed  of  26,248  men, 

there  were  28,789  horses,  248,718  homed  cat-  divided  into  26  regiments,  beside  which  there 

tie,  282,180  sheep,  and  51,538  swine.    Many  are  generally  2  or  8  regular  British  regiments 

of  the  inhabitants  find  employment  in  fishing,  quartered  in  the  principal  towns.    The  Presby- 

and  some  combine  the  occupations  of  both  fish-  terians.  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  and 

ermen  and  farmers.    Nearly  all  the  species  of  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  deno- 

fish  found  in  the  North  American  seas  frequent  minations.  The  church  of  England  is  established 

the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.    In  1851  there  were  by  law,  and  the  amount  expended  for  ecclesias- 

81 2  vessels  of  43,888  tons  employed  in  the  fish-  tical  purposes  in  1854  was  £8,687.  Nova  Scotia 

eries,  with  crews  of  8,681  men,  and  5,161  boats  was  created  a  diocese  in  1787.    The  bishop  and 

with  6,713  men.  The  number  of  seines  and  nets  archdeacon  are  supported  by  the  government 

was  30,154.    The  fish  cured  amounted  to  8,769  of  Great  Britain,  and  50  clergymen  under  them 

tons,  beside  which  there  were  1,669  barrels  of  are  paid  by  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 

salmon,  3,536  of  shad,  100,047  of  mackerel,  the  gospel.    There  are  two  Roman  Catholic 

58,200  of  herring,  5,343  of  alewives,  and  15,409  bishops  within  the  province,  those  of  Ci4>6 

of  smoked   herrings ;    the  whole  valued  at  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia.    In  1851  there  were 

£217,270.    Fish  oil  to  the  extent  of  189,250  567  churches  belonging  to  all  denominations 

gallons,  valued  at  £17,754,  was  also  produced,  in  the  colony. — The  executive  ofilcer  of  Nova 

The  wild  animals  and  birds  are  the  same  as  Scotia  is  styled  lieutenant-govemor.    He  is  aa- 

those  generally  found  in  other  parts  of  North  sisted  by  a  council  of  6  members.    The  legis- 

America,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  lature  consists  of  a  council  of  19  appointed  by 

the  smaller  species,  their  numbers  have  been  the  governor  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 

greatly  reduced. — ^The  manufactures  are  not  crown,  and  a  house  of  assembly  elected  by  the 

numerous.    In   1850  there  were  1,158   saw  people;  and  the  colonial  revenue  is  entirely 

mills,  886  grist  mills,  237  tanneries,  9  found-  under  tlieir  control.    The  common  and  statnte 

eries,  81  carding  and  weaving  establishments,  laws  of  England,  altered  slightly  in  some  cases 

17  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  131  other  to  suit  local  requirements,  are  in  force  in  Nova 

manufactories  of  different  sorts.    In  the  same  Scotia.    The  revenue  of  the  colony,  principally 

year  the  value  of  the  principal  articles  made  raised  by  duties  on  imported  goods,  amounted 

was  as  follows :  leather,  £52,625 ;  boots  and  in  1854  to  £166,501,  and  the  expenditures  for 

shoes,  £73,654 ;  iron,  £8,121 ;  soap,  £28,277 ;  the  same  year  to  £169,159.    The  expenditures 

and  candles,  £21,210.    There  were  114,992  of  the  British  government  on  account  of  Nova 

chaldrons  of  coal  and  79,795  tons  of  gypsum  Scotia  amounted  in  1857  to  £154,605. — ^Nova 

raised,  28,608  casks  of  lime  burned,  and  2,845,-  Scotia  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 

400  bricks  and  110,441  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  Cabots  in  1497 ;  but  the  first  attempt  to  colo* 

made.    Ship  building  is  an  important  branch  nize  it  was  made  by  De  Monts  and  some  other 

of  industry  in  Nova  Scotia.    In  1854  there  Frenchmen,  together  with  a  few  Jesuits,  in 

were  built  244  vessels,  measuring  62,814  tons.  1604.    They  called  the  country  Acadia,  and 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  fish,  timber,  for  8  years  made  efforts  to  form  settlements  at 

beef,   pork,  grindstones,  gypsum,  lime,  and  Port  Royal,  St.  Croix,  and  some  other  places; 

coal ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole  in  1854  was  but  they  were  at  length  expelled  by  the  colo- 

£1,247,668.    The  value  of  imports  in  the  same  nists  of  Yir^nia,  who  claimed  Nova  Scotia  by 

year  amounted  to  £1,791,082.    The  entrances  right  of  original  discovery.    In  1621  Sir  "Wil- 

in  1851  were  8,402  vessels,  tonnage  840,039,  liam  Alexander  obtained  a  grant  of  the  penin- 

and   the    clearances   3,247   vessels,   tonnage  sula  from  James  L,  and  in  the  patent  it  was 

888,038.    A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  called  Nova  Scotia.    Alexander's  intention  was 

between  the  United  States  and  Nova  Scotia  in  to  colonize  the  country  upon  an  extensive  scale; 

coal,  fish,  tobacco,  and  various  manufactured  but  when  the  colonists  arrived,  in  1628,  they 

goods. — The  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  English,  found  the  localities  where  they  intended  to  form 

Dcotch,  and  Irish  descent.    The  western  coun-  settlements  already  occupied  by  foreign  adven- 
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tnrers.    They  did  not  oonaider  the  attempt  to  been  frequented  bj  Biueian  hunters  for  mxay 

establish  theznaelYes  prudent,  and  therefore  oentnries,  and  of  late  years  several  exploring 

returned  to  their  native  country.    In  the  reign  expeditions  have  been  sent  thither  by  the  ozar. 

of  Charles  I.  the  Nova  Bcotia  baronets  were  X^OVAUS.     Bee  HABDnrBSBo,  Fbisdbioh 

created.    They  were  not  to  exceed  150  in  num-  ton. 

ber,  and  were  in  fact  a  kind  of  joint  stock  com-  NOVARA,  a  province  of  Sardinia,  bounded 
pany  for  colonizing  the  country,  each  of  whom  N.  by  the  Lepontian  Alps  and  Switzerland,  £. 
was  to  receive  an  allotment  of  land  in  propor-  by  the  Tioino  and  the  Lago  Maggiore,  which 
tion  to  the  aid  furnished.    The  French  obtain-  separate  it  from  Lombardy,  S.  by  the  Po,  which- 
ed  a  footing  in  Kova  Scotia  a  second  time,  and  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Alessandria, 
were  not  subdued  till  Cromwell  sent  a  strong  and  W.  by  the  provinces  of  Torino  and  Aosta. 
force  against  them  in  1654.    England  ceded  It  comprises  6  arrondissements,  which,  with 
the  country  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  their  area  and  population,  are  as  follows  : 
in  1607;  but  the  English  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  ravage  the  French  settlements,  and 
in  1718  Nova  Scotia  was  restored  to  them.  For 
some  years  it  was  much  neglected;  but  in  1749 
efEbrts  were  made  to  colonize  it  by  emigrants 
sent  out  at  the  expense  of  tiie  British  govern- 
ment   Some  4,000  settlers  and  their  families 
reached  the  colony  in  this  way,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Halifax.    The  French,  who  were 
still  numerous,  caused  considerable  annoyance  The  principal  part  of  this  division  of  Sardinia 
and  loss  to  the  i^lish  by  joining  the  Indians  belonged  to  the  former  duchy  of  Milan,  and  is 
in  making  war  upon   them.     They  were  at  covered  by  the  main  ridge  of  the  Alps,  which 
length  either  expelled  or  subdued,  and  Louis-  encloses  the  valley  of  the  Tosa,  into  which 
burg,  their  chief  stronghold  on  the  island  of  numerous  lateral  valleys  open,  each  adding  its 
Cape  Breton,  matured.     A  constitution  was  tributary  stream  to  the  Tosa,  which  finally  dia- 
granted  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1758 ;  and  by  the  charges  its  waters  into  the  Lago  Maggiore. — 
treaty  of  Paris  (Feb.  1768)  France  renounced  The  arrondissement  of  Novara,  situated  be- 
all  future  claim  upon  any  of  her  former  posses-  tween  the  rivers  Sesia  and  Ticino,  is  level  in  its 
lions  in  North  America.    New  Brunswick  and  central  and  southern  portions,  which  form  part 
Cape  Breton  were  separated  from  Nova  Scotia  of  the  great  plain  of  tlie  Po,  but  hilly  in  the 
in  1784,  but  the  latter  was  reannexed  in  1819.  north.    The  soil  is  noted  for  its  fertility.    The 
NOVA  ZEMBLA  (Russ.  Novaya  Zemlia^  new  principal  products  are  grain,  rice,  hemp,  and 
land),  several  islands  situated  in  the  Arctic  silk. — Novaba,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is 
ocean,  which  belong  to  Russia  and  form  a  situated  10  m.  from  the   left   bank  of  the 
dependency  of  the  government  of  Archangel,  Ticino,  on  the  high  road  from  Milan  to  Turin, 
between  lat.  70''  80^ and  76""  80'  N.,  and  long,  and  about  60  m.  W.  by  railway  from  the  lat- 
51®  80'  and  77''  K    Nova  Zembla  is  separate  ter  city ;  pop.  26,968.    It  is  surrounded  with 
from  the  island  of  Vaigatz,  which  lies  close  walls  and  bastions.    Parts  of  the  old  fortifica- 
to  the  mainland,  by  the  strait  of  Kara,  and  tions  are  dismantled,  and  afford  pleasant  walks 
from  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  by  the  with  fine  views  of  Monte  Rosa  and  other  spurs 
sea  of  Kara.    The  southernmost  island  of  the  of  the  Alps.     The  cathedral  of  Novara  is 
chain  is  separated  from  the  others  by  Matthews's  an  early  Lombard  building,  celebrated  for  its 
strait,  and  further  N.  there  is  another  strait  splendid  high  altar,  for  frescoes  by  Luini  and 
called  Cross  bay,  which  has  several  arms  and  some  sculptures  by  Thorwaldsen,  and  for  its 
forms  numerous  islands.    The  term  Nova  Zem-  archives,  rich  in  antiquities  of  the  lower  em- 
bla  belongs  properly  to  the  S.  island  alone,  while  pire  and  the  middle  ages,  and  above  all  for  its 
the  one  in  the  centre  is  called  Mattibiews's  musio.    The  church  of  San  Pietro  al  Rosario  is 
land,  to  the  N.  of  which  are  situated  Lutke^s  noted  for  the  sentence  passed  there  in  1807  on 
and  Barentz  lands,  supposed  to  form  one  island,  the  priest  Dolcino,  referred  to  in  Banters  Ir^ 
The  mountains  upon  tne  W.  coast  have  a  gen-  femo^  who  was  condemned  for  preaching  Mani- 
eral  height  of  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  chttism  and  communistic  principles,  and  was 
the  greatest  elevation  being  8,475  feet.    Tlie  burned  alive  at  Yercelli  together  with  his  mis- 
geological  formation  is  mostly  clay  slate  and  tress  Margaret,  a  beautiful  nun  whom  he  had 
gray  limestone.    The  soil  is  barren,  the  only  taken  from  her  convent.    Novara  is  famous  for 
vegetation  being  mosses  and  lichens,  and  in  thebattlefoughtthere,  March  23, 1849,  between 
some  places  a  few  stunted  shrubs.    The  mean  the  Sardinians  under  Gen.  Chrzanowski  and  the 
summer  temperature  at  the  S.  extremity  is  Austrians  under  Radetzky.  The  Sardinian  army 
85.51%  and  tnat  of  winter  8.21°.    Hie  islands  was  completely  routed,  which  led  to  the  abdi- 
have  no  permanent  inhabitants,  but  are  visited  cation  oi  Charles  Albert  in  favor  of  his  son 
by  fishermen  and  hunters  from  the  mainland.  Victor  Emanuel,  and,  among  other  humiliating 
Fish,  whalea,  and  walruses  are  abundant  on  the  conditions  of  peace,  to  the  renunciation  on  the 
coasts;  and  reindeer,  arctic  bears,  and  foxes  are  part  of  Sardinia  of  all  claims  to  the  sover- 
numerous  on  the  inlands.    Nova  Zembla  has  eignty  of  Lombardy. 
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N^OVATIAN,  the  founder  of  a  flchismatical  of  it  is,  that  the  orighial  liahilities  must  be  ex- 
sect  in  the  Ohristian  chnrch  in  the  8d  century,  tin^ished  and  discharged  by  the  novation,  and 
He  was  a  presbyter  of  Rome,  and  by  his  learn-  their  discharge  is  tlien  a  sufficient  consideration 
ing,  eloquence,  and  theological  writings  had  for  the  new  liabilities.  Thus,  0  becomes  the 
won  a  high  reputation.  He  held  that  persons  debtor  of  B  by  the  above  d^cribed  novation ; 
who  had  committed  the  more  grievous  sins,  and  when  B  claims  the  debt  of  0,  the  conrid* 
and  especially  those  who  had  denied  their  faith  oration  on  which  the  claim  can  be  upheld  is  the 
during  the  Decian  persecution,  ought  not  to  be  fact  that  O^s  debt  to  A  was  discharged.  So  if 
received  again  into  the  church.  One  of  the  B  claims  the  debt  from  A,  and  A  interposes  his 
foremostdefendersof  the  contrary  opinion  was  agreement  to  release  him,  that  agreement  is 
the  priest  Cornelius,  who  in  250  was  proposed  valid  only  because  B  has  received  0*s  debt  to 
to  succeed  Fabian  in  the  see  of  Rome.  Nova-  A  by  way  of  consideration  for  his  release  of  A. 
tian,  unable  to  prevent  his  election,  withdrew  Thus  all  the  parts  of  this  transaction  are  muta- 
from  communion  with  him,  was  excommuni-  ally  connected  and  dependent.  Hence,  an  or- 
cated  by  a  council  held  at  Rome  in  251,  and  der  by  a  creditor  to  his  debtor,  directing  him  to 
was  almost  immediately  afterward  set  up  as  a  pay  the  debt  to  some  one  to  whom  the  creditor 
rival  bishop  by  his  own  party.  His  principal  is  indebted,  operates  as  the  substitution  of  a  new 
coa^utor  was  Novatus,  a  presbyter  of  Oar-  debt  for  an  old  only  when  the  order  is  accepted, 
thage,  who  had  already  become  notorious  by  and  when  the  original  creditor  ofhim  who  drew 
his  violent  opposition  to  Cyprian,  the  bishop  the  order  has  agreed  to  receive  the  accepted 
of  that  see.  Respecting  the  fundamental  doc-  order  in  payment  of  his  claim.  This  transao- 
trines  of  the  church  there  was  no  disagreement  tion  may  be  oral  only,  none  of  the  promises 
between  the  Kovotians  and  other  Christians,  being  in  writing,  because  0,  the  original  cred- 
"  Their  peculiarity  was,"  says  Mosheim,  "  that  iter  of  A,  does  not  undertalce  to  pay  A's  debt 
they  would  not  receive  into  the  church  persons  to  B,  inasmuch  as  A^s  debt  is  entirely  discharged 
who  after  being  baptized  fell  into  the  greater  by  the  novation ;  but  0  contracts  a  new  debt  to 
sins.  They  did  not,  however,  exclude  them  B.  This  therefore  does  not  come  under  the 
from  all  hopes  of  eternal  salvation.  They  con-  provision  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  requiring  that 
sidered  the  Christian  church  therefore  as  a  so-  the  promise  to  pay  the  debt  of  another  should 
ciety  of  innocent  persons,  who  from  their  en-  be  in  writing.  Hence  also,  if,  after  the  trans- 
tering  into  it  had  stained  themselves  with  no  action  is  complete,  0  wholly  faUs  to  pay  B,  B's 
grievous  sin ;  and  hence  it  followed  that  in  their  claim  against  A  does  not  revive,  for  the  reason 
eyes  all  associations  of  Christians  which  opened  that  A's  debt  to  B  was  wholly  ^scharged ;  and 
the  door  for  the  return  of  gross  offenders  were  this  is  reasonable,  because  O^s  debt  to  A  was 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  true  churches  of  wholly  discharged,  and  therefore  A  would  have 
Christ.  Hence  they  assumed  the  name  of  ea-  no  claim  over  on  C,  if  he,  A,  were  obliged  to 
thaH^  or  the  pure,  and  moreover  rebaptized  pay  his  original  debt  to  B. 
those  who  came  over  to  them  from  the  Cath-  NOVEL  (It.  novellet),  a  prose  fiction,  a  nar- 
olics."  The  sect  lasted  until  about  the  6th  rative  of  a  series  of  fictitious  events,  connected 
century.  by  a  plot,  and  involving  descriptions  of  scenes 

NOVATION,  a  law  term  introduced  recently  and  portraitures  of  character.    Its  contents, 

into  use  by  English  and  American  lawyers,  from  being  products  of  the  imagination,  are  poetical ; 

the  Roman  civil  law.    It  may  be  defined  as  the  its  form  is  narrative.    Its  excellence,  like  that 

creation  of  a  new  debt  or  contract  in  substitu-  of  an  epic  or  drama,  lies  in  the  apprehension 

tion  for  an  old  one.    It  differs  from  a  mere  re-  and  truthful  exhibition  of  the  course  of  hmnan 

newal,  such  as  takes  place  when  A  renews  a  things.    As  usually  regarded,  it  is  the  latest 

credit  he  has  given  B,  or  receives  a  new  debt  or  stadium  of  the  epic,  heir  to  its  dignities  and 

obligation  from  B  in  payment  of  an  old  one.  subject  to  its  sBsthetic  code,  and  may  bear  the 

To  a  novation  there  are  tiree  parties.    It  takes  title  of  the  prose  epic  of  contemporary  life. 

place  when  A  owes  B,  and  0  owes  A,  and  A  Unlike  that,  however,  it  illustrates  the  truisient  . 

transfers  to  Bin  payment  of  his  debtees  debt  to  features  rather  than  the  frmdamental  diarao- 

him,  A.   The  effect  of  this  is,  that  A  is  no  longer  teristics  of  an  age,  private  and  local  more  than 

the  debtor  of  B  nor  the  creditor  of  0 ;  and  B  historical  events,  and  the  phases  of  society  ra- 

is  no  longer  the  creditor  of  A,  but  has  become  ther  than  the  genius  of  a  religion  or  civilization, 

the  creditor  of  C ;  and  C  is  no  longer  the  debtor  Goethe  thus  distinguishes  the  novel  from  the 

of  A,  but  has  become  the  debtor  of  B.    In  the  drama:  "In  the  novel,  sentiments  and  events  are 

civil  law,  the  new  contract  of  0  to  pay  B,  and  chiefly  to  be  represented ;  in  the  drama,  char- 

the  discharge  of  A^s  debt  to  B  by  the  transfer  acter  and  actions.    The  hero  of  the  novel  must 

of  A^s  claim  on  C,  would  be  regarded  as  dif-  be  passive,  at  least  not  in  a  high  degree  active; 

ferent  forms  of  novation.    By  our  law,  how-  but  the  dramatic  hero  must  act ;  every  thing 

ever,  it  is  one  thing,  and  the  whole  transaction  resists  him,  and  he  overcomes  the  hindrances  or 

forms  one  novation.    It  is  a  universal  principle  succumbs."    The  mediaeval  romances  of  chiv- 

in  the  law  of  England  and  of  this  country,  that  airy  abound  in  preternatural  marvels ;  most  of 

a  promise  can  be  enforced  at  law  only  when  it  the  earlier  novels  sought  to  escape  in  some 

is  founded  upon  a  consideration.    This  rule  is  measure  from  the  ordinary  limits  of  actual  life 

applied  to  the  case  of  novation;  the  effect  by  adopting  for  their  themes  travels,  dueb^ 
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•lopomentsy  adrentores  with  banditti,  or  eventB    Indian  novels  hare  been  translated  into  £nro- 
of  past  history;  but  the  norelnow  in*yogne  is    pean  languages.     The  Arabian  tales  of  the 
nuunlj  occupied  with  depicting  and  analyzing    '*  Thousand  and  One  Nights'*  are  examples  of 
familiar  socud  phenomena.    A  philosopher  of    romantic  fiction,  highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  the 
the  last  centory  oonceiyed  that  whenever  the    recital  of  which  is  still  more  fascinating  and 
economy  of  municipal  arrangements  should  be    general  among  the  people  of  liie  East  than  is  the 
so  perfected  as  to  prevent  all  contraband  trad-    perusal  of  printed  novels  among  the  western 
ing  and  highway  robbery,  and  so  vigilantly  de-    public.  Excepting  Xenophon,  whose  Oyropcddia 
tective  as  to  sketch  not  only  the  physiognomy    resembles  a  historical  romance,  the  principal 
but  also  the  biography  of  every  traveller  on    Greek  writers  of  prose  fiction  were  Heliodorus, 
hia  passport,  romance  writing  would  become    Achilles  Tatius,  and  Longus,  all  of  whom  lived 
obsolete  from  the  absence  of  Uie  necessary  ma-    after  the  8d  Ohristian  century.    The  story  of 
terials.    Tet  novels  are  now  produced  in  un-    the  loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  by  Helio- 
procedented  numbers,  and  without  dependence    dorus,  a  Ohristian  bishop  in  Thessaly,  was  writ- 
on  sQch  elements  for  their  success.  ( The  essen-    ten  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style,  and  became  the 
tial  requisite,  to  which  all  other  qualities  are    model  of  subsequent  Greek  romances.   Achilles 
incidental,  is  that  they  be  interesting  as  stories,    Tatius  also  recounted  the  adventures  of  two 
since  their  ahn  is  to  amuse,  or  at  most  to  in-    lovers,  Leucippe  and  Olitophon.  The^^Daphnis 
Btract  by  amusing.    They  have  no  strict  artis-    and  Ohloe"  of  Longus  is  a  pastoral  romance, 
tic  form,  being  in  turn  narrative,  descriptive,    containing  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  on  the 
didactic,  and  lyrical ;    may  be  designed  to    island  of  Lesbos.    The  Milesian  fables  and  the 
Ulustrate  any  idea,  phase,  or  tendency  of  mod-    romance  attributed  to  Diogenes  Antonius  have 
em  life ;  and  may  introduce  and  discuss  the    not  been  preserved.     The  romance  rapidly 
problems  of  moraJs,  religion,  philosophy,  poll-    d^enerated,  and  its  later  and  worst  specimens 
tios,  history,  art,  literature,  and  science.-^Ro-    in  Greek  were  the  love  stories  of  *^Ohariton 
manoes  have  existed  from  immemorial  anti-    and  Aphrodisias,"  of  ^^Ohaireas  and  Oallir- 
qnity  among  the  principal  nations  of  the  East    rhoe,''  of  ^^  Anthia  and  Abrocomas*'  by  Xeno- 
The  Ohinese  have  in  their  oldest  literature    phon  of  Ephesus,  and  of   "Hysminias  and 
parables,  marvellous  fictitious  narratives,  and    Hysmine*'  by  Eustathius.     Prose  fiction  had 
epopees;  and  for  many  centuries  they  have    appeared  in  Latin  in  the  2d  century  in  the 
had  novels  of  familiar  and  social  life  compara-    Satyricon  of  Petronius  and  the  Metamorpho- 
ble  to  tiiose  of  Europe.    They  only  among  the    teoUy  or  ^^GK>lden  Ass,**  of  Apuleius,  which 
Asiatic  nations  have  delineated  in  their  novels    are  its  only  noteworthy  examples.    Most  of 
the  phenomena  of  common  and  domestic  life,    these  classical  romances  relate  the  adventures 
recounting  the  conversations,  cares,  and  habits    of  lovers,  carried  away  by  pirates  or  otherwise 
of  tiie  household,  without  intermingling  unreal    separated,  witnessing  rites  of  magic  and  religion, 
marvels.    The  play  of  the  passions,  the  con-    secret  orgies,  and  infamous  revelries  in  the 
fiicts  of  interesl^  the  constraint  of  moral  habits,    cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  and  at  last 
and  the  analysis  of  sentiments  are  the  usual    reunited  by  extraordinary  coincidences.    They 
themes  of  both  the  Ohinese  novel  and  drama,    were  however  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
By  their  names  as  well  as  characters  the    highly  reputed  as  to  form  an  important  part 
heroes  might  pass  for  ordinary  inhabitants  of    of  the  literature.    In  the  8th  century  appeared 
Oanton  or  Nankin.    They  abound  in  detailed    in  Greek  the  ecclesiastical  romance  of  "  Bar- 
descriptions,  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of    laam  and  Josaphat,**  by  St.  John  of  Damascus, 
their  images  and  epithets,  and  are  among  the    perhaps  translated  from  the  Syriac. — The  first 
beat  sources  of  information  concerning  the    medieval  romances  were  metrical.    Whether 
private  life  of  the  people.    Among  their  clas-    their  materials  and  spirit  were  borrowed  from 
sic  romances  are  the  ^^  Four  Great  Marvels*    Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany,  especially 
Bookfl,*'  and  the  *^  Stories  of  Pirates  on  the    through  the  Normans,  or  fromthe  East  through 
Ooast  of  Kiang-nan.*'     The  romance  of  the    the  Spanish  Moors  and  crusaders,  or  whether 
Hindoos  is  perhaps  of  equal  antiquity,  but  con-    they  were  relics  and  products  of  the  ancient 
Slats  chiefly  of  fantastic  and  marvellous  narra-    Oeltic  genius,  are  questions  not  yet  determined, 
tives.    The  scenes  are  in  abysses  of  the  sea,  on    But  it  is  certain  that  they  were  cultivated  by  tiie 
perilous  mountain  heights,  or  in  vague  imagi-    troubadours  of  Provence  and  the  trouvcres  of 
nary  spaces.    There  are  princes  contending    Normandy  from  the  lltii  century.    Narrative 
witik  giants,  princesses  stolen  away  by  genii,    poetry  soon  abounded  throughout  feudal  Eu- 
metamorphoses,  and  magical  talismans.    Their    rope.    The  wandering  minstrels,  under  divers 
traditions  and  even  their  histories  are  disfig-    names,  invented,    truuslated,    and    amplified 
ured  by  their  love  of  the  marvellous,  and    stories  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  the 
abound  in  extravagant  fictions.    Many  of  their    households  alike  of  lords  and  peasants,  rehears- 
parables  and  fables  are  designed  to  convey    ing  known  facts  and  genealogies,  transforming 
philosophical   and   religious   doctrine.     The    chronicles  and  legends  into  romances  of  chiv- 
eharacter  of  Hindoo  fiction  has  made  some    airy,  reproducing  from  classic  history  Alex- 
sdiolars  suppose  that  the  Persian  and  Arabian    ander  as  a  knight  errant  and  YirgU  as  a  pow- 
tales  were  originally  derived  from  India.    Dur-    erful  magician,  adapting  Byzantine  tales,  and 
ing  the  present  century  several  Ohinese  and    devising  facetious  and  scandalous  narratives 
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of  real  life.    The  romanoes  of  ohivaliy  intro-  Charlemagne  and  Ida  paladins,  which,  however, 

duced  loiights  whose  enterprise,  virtues,  mar-  attracted  little  attention  till  Boiardo,  Bemi, 

tial  achievements,  and  sentiments  of  honor  and  Fnlci,  and  Ariosto  made  them  the  basis  of 

delicacy  were  carried  to  an  extravagant  and  poems  that  were  dif^ise  and  rambling  in  style^ 

fabulous  perfection,  who  became  the  exemplars  jet  far  superior  in  regularity  and  beauty  of 

of  ideal  knight  errantry  in  the  14th  and  15th  diction  to  the  earlier  romances.    These  ro- 

centuries.    The  transformation  of  the  metri-  mances  had  been  known  for  two  centuries  in 

cal  into  prose  romances  was  in  part  owing  France  before  they  were  introduced  into  Italy, 

to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  advantage  of  Of  the  Spanish  group  *'  Amadis  de  Gaul ''  is  the 

metre  for  purposes  of  recital  being  thus  super-  head  and  type.    The  story  of  the  Holy  Graal  is 

seded,  and  in  part  to  the  natural  evolution  of  essentially  religious ;  that  of  Charlemagne  is  es- 

prose  forms  out  of  metrical  beginnings,  as  had  sentially  military ;  and  both  relate  to  historical 

taken  place  in  tiie  history  of  classical  litera-  events.  But  the*' Amadis,"  says  Ticlmor,^^  is  of 

ture.    Prose  fictions,  however,  celebrated  Ar-  imagination  all  compact."    Its  chronology  and 

thur,  Charlemagne,  and  the  other  heroes  of  geography  are  alike  unsettled  and  uncertain ;  it 

chivalry,  and  were  as  tedious  and  artless  as  has  no  purpose  except  to  illustrate  the  virtues 

their  predecessors,  though  they  were  composed  of  a  perfect  knight ;  and  its  variety  in  style  and 

witii  greater  regard  to  probability,  and  began  topics  is  superior  to  that  of  other  similar  works, 

to  picture  manners  instead  of  being  mere  rhap-  It  is  by  general  consent  the  best  of  all  the  old 

80<&es  df  feats  of  battle.    In  the  prose  narra-  romances  of  chivalry.    The  story  culminates  in 

tives  of   "  Lancelot   of  the   Lake "  and  of  the  marriage  of  Amadis  with  Oriana,  the  valor 

"  Fierceforest "  are  found  minute  and  truthful  of  the  hero  and  the  constancy  of  the  heroine 

accounts   of  tournaments,  feasts,  and  other  triumphing  over  the  thousand  obstacles  inter- 

chivalric   displays.     The   lord   de   la   None  posed  by  rivals,  giants,  sorcerers,  and  other 

(1587)  thus  mentions  the  taste  for  these  ro-  nostile  powers.     *^  Amadis"  was  succeeded  by 

mances:    ''The  ancient  fables  whose  relikes  "Palmerin  of  England,"  and  each  was  the 

doe  yet  remain,  namely, '  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,'  parent  of  a  long  series,  for  which  an  unexam- 

*Pierceforest,'  'Tristram,'  'Giron  the  Court-  pled  passion  prevailed  in  Spain  during  the  16th 

ecus,'  and  such  others,  doe  beare  witness  of  century.    The  "Don  Quixote"  is  at  once  a 

this  olde  vanitie ;  herewith  were  men  fed  for  proof  of  their  vast  popularity  and  a  monument 

the  space  of  500  yeeres,  untill  our  language  of  their  overthrow.    This  class  attained  its 

growing  more  polished,  and  our  mindes  more  highest  perfection  in  France,  and  the  orig^als 

ticklish,  they  were  driven   to   invent  some  of  the  minority  of  romances  were  in  French, 

nouelties  wherewith  to  delight  us.    Thus  came  which  was  then  the  court  language  of  Eng- 

y*  bookes  of  Amadis  into  light  among  us  in  land.    The  legends  concerning  Arthur  and  his 

this  last  age.    But  to  say  y*  truth,  Spaine  bred  circle  of  knights  were  formed  by  the  Norman 

them,  and  France  new  clothed  them  in  gay  minstrels  from  Breton  lays,  and  from  the  oii- 

garments."    Notwithstanding  the  opposition  gin  of  the  romances  they  rivalled  those  of 

made  to  them,  the  romances  of  chivalry  did  not  Charlemagne  in  popularity  both  in  France  and 

sink  into  disrepute  until  the  customs  of  chival-  England.    There  are  few  original  compositioius 

ry  became  obsolete  and  were  thrown  into  ridi-  in  old  English  metrical  romance.    The  Morte 

cule  and  contempt  by  Cervantes.    Scandinavia  d^ Arthur,  compiled  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  is 

abounded  in  legendary  romances,  both  in  prose  the  finest  relic  in  prose  (1485).    This  body  of 

and  verse,  on  national  subjects,  as  the  Omey-  Arthurian  legend  has  served  as  a  magazine  of 

inga  Saga,  the  HeifMhtingla,  the  Eyrbyggia  subjects  and  suggestions  to  some  of  the  great- 

8aga,  and  the  more  imaginary  legends  of  the  est  English  poets  from  Spenser  to  Tennyson. . 

Nihelungen  and  the  Vohungen,    They  have  a  — ^The  Deeamerone  of  Boccaccio  consists  of 

bold,  vigorous,  and  gloomy  character  peculiar  short  stories  (nceelle\  which  follow  the  me- 

to  themselves.    At  a  later  period  the  themes  dissvol  fabliaux,  or  facetious  tales  of  real  life, 

of  French  and  English  romance,  as  Sir  Tris-  instead  of  the  longer  romantic  narratives.  They 

tram.  Sir  Percival,  and  Sir  Yevain,  were  bor-  are  novels  of  gaUantry,  collected  from  various 

rowed  and  modifi^  by  the  North. .  Germany  sources,  and  invested  in  a  charming  style ;  and 

also  had  a  peculiar  cycle  of  heroes  derived  they  present  a  peculiar  form  of  finished  prose 

from  her  own  traditional  history  as  heir  of  the  fiction,  which  was  continued  by  Sacchetti,  Cin- 

Roman  empire,  such  as  Theodoric,  king  of  the  tio,  Grazzina,  Firenzuola,  Bandello,  and  others. 

Goths  (Dietrick  of  Bern),  celebrated  by  the  In  the  15th  century  the  romances  of  chivalry  had 

minnesingers,  Attila  (Etzel),  king  of  the  Huns,  run  their  course  in  France,  but  the  fabliaux  or 

andGanther,  king  of  Burgundy.  Many  Teuton-  novdettes  of  love  intrigue,  like  those  of  Boo- 

ic  heroes  also  are  celebrated  in  the  Hddenbueh,  caccio,  remained.    These  were  varied  by  an  ori- 

The  German  romances  are  of  a  more  fierce  ginal  and  still  almost  unique  example  of  the  fio- 

and  unrefined  character  than  the  French,  from  tion  of  satiric  humor  in  the  works  of  Rabelais, 

which  they  also  differ  in  freely  employing  the  The  pastoral  romance  introduced  into  Italy 

preternatural  and  magical  arts  of  the  subter-  in  the  Arcadia  of  the  Neapolitan  Sannazzaro 

ranean  Duer^ar  or  dwarfs.    The  Gothic  ro-  was  previously  much  cultivated  by  the  Portu* 

mance  was  little  cultivated  by  the  Italians,  guese  poets,  and  was  naturalized  in  Spanish 

They  adopted  from  the  French  the  tales  of  prose  by  Montemayor,  whose  "  Diana"  was 
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nearly  as  much  oelebnted  and  imitated  as  the  and  introducing  him  with  oonsommate  dcill  to 
'' Amadis/'  The  '"Arcadia"  of  Sir  Philip  Bid-  the  reflections  and  incidents  of  a  straggle  for 
nej  blends  pastoral  with  chivalrous  manners,  life  on  a  desolate  island.  The  effect  of  this  and 
is  remarkable  fbr  its  ideality,  and  indicates  the  other  fictions  of  Defoe  (one  of  which,  the 
the  transition  to  the  romances  of  conventional  "  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  was  taken  by  the  earl 
love  and  metaphysical  gallantry,  tedious  from  of  Chatham  for  a  true  history)  is  caused  by  the 
their  length  and  insipidity,  a  prominent  ex-  vivid  delineation  and  concatenation  of  practical 
ample  of  which  is  the  Mtrie  of  D'Urf6  (1610).  details,  which  give  to  the  adventures  the  force  of 
The  reigning  quest  after  increased  dignity  and  realities  commanding  the  interest  and  sympathy 
artifice  of  style  appears  in  its  extreme  in  the  of  the  observer.  The  series  of  Arthurian,  Uto- 
"Euphues"  of  LiUy.  Gomberville,  OalprenMe,  plan,  and  Arcadian  romances,  and  the  novel  of 
and  Mile.  Scud^ri  continued  this  species,  which  French  and  Italian  (^lantry,  had  thus  been 
was  highly  esteemed  in  France  through  the  17th  succeeded  by  a  work  marked  by  all  the  severity 
century,  though  now  nearly  forgotten.  It  com-  and  apparent  probability  of  history.  The  sat- 
bined  modem  ideas  of  courage,,  courtesy,  and  irist  of  the  age  was  Bwift,  whose  prototype,  if 
fidelity  with  stories  of  ancient  Greeks,  Egyp-  he  had  any,  was  Babelais,  and  whose  *'  Gul- 
tians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  in  prolix  works  li  ver^s  Travels"  are  equ^ly  interesting  whether 
of  many  volumes  each.  The  earl  of  Orrery  at-  read  wiUi  or  without  reference  to  the  allegoN 
tempted  in  his  '"  Parthenissa"  to  naturalize  it  in  ical  and  satirical  meaning.  The  novel  was  im- 
England.  Its  counterpart  was  produced  by  the  proved  by  its  three  great  masters,  Richardson, 
poet  Scarron  in  the  JSoman  eomtqve,  which  de-  Fielding,  and  Smollett,  who  presented  the  pas- 
tailed  a  long  series  of  adventures  as  low  as  those  sion  of  love  according  to  its  action  amid  the 
of  Le  grand  Gyrus  were  elevated.  The  pica-  improved  manners,  the  complicated  and  artifi- 
resque  novel  had  been  raised  into  vogue  by  the  cial  distinotions  introduced  by  wealth  and  lux- 
Za0art72o^7brmesofMendoza  (1575),  of  which  ury,  the  contrast  between  town  and  country, 
many  imitations  iq>peared  in  the  literature  of  and  the  real  aspects  and  interests  of  ordinary 
Spain  and  other  countries.  Thus  early  in  the  life.  Though  the  novels  of  Richardson  are  of 
17th  century  prose  fiction  in  most  of  its  leading  great  length,  their  accumulation  of  minute 
tjpes,  as  the  short  amusing  story  of  gallantry,  lights  and  dhadings,  their  profound  Imowledge 
the  romance  of  enchantment  and  heroic  chivid-  of  human  sentiments  and  passions,  and  the 
Tjy  the  pastoral  romance,  the  riotous  satire,  the  earnestness  with  which  they  enlisted  the  pas- 
picaresque  and  the  philosophical  novel,  had  be-  sions  on  the  side  of  virtue,  made  them  an  im- 
come  an  established  form  of  literature  in  the  mense  advance  on  all  their  predecessors.  *^  It 
principal  languages  of  Europe. — The  more  com-  requires  a  reader,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
plete  development  of  the  novel  in  England  was  '*  to  be  in  some  degree  acquaiuted  with  the 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  decline  of  the  tra-  huge  folios  of  inanity  over  which  our  an- 
g^c  drama.  It  aimed  to  perform  for  a  refined  cestors  yawned  themselves  to  sleep,  ere  he 
and  reflecting  age  the  service  which  had  been  can  estimate  the  delight  they  must  have  expe- 
rendered  by  the  drama  to  a  ruder  and  more  rienced  from  this  unexpected  return  to  truUi 
chivalric  period.  As  the  wilder  passions  and  and  nature."  Tet  they  incurred  the  criticism 
impulses  of  society  became  more  restrained,  the  of  D^Alembert,  La  nature  est  bonne  d  imiter^ 
narrative  style  was  called  into  vogue  to  give  an  mats  nan  pasws^u^d  V ennui,  Richardson  ex- 
even  and  detiuled  development  of  sentiment  celled  especially  m  his  female  characters,  his 
and  incident  Though  incapable  of  so  power-  ^^  Clarissa  Harlowe"  being  his  noblest  tribute 
ful  an  effect  as  tragedy,  novels  have  the  ad-  to  feminine  purity.  The  novels  of  Fielding  in- 
vantage  of  a  wider  license  in  the  conduct  of  the  dicate  a  less  sentimental  tendency,  are  less 
plot,  of  fuller  descriptions  and  more  minute  marked  by  delicacy  of  perception  and  com- 
characterizations.  Contemporary  with  the  com-  mand  of  pathos,  and  more  by  flow  of  animal 
ic  dramatists,  who  substituted  conventional  wit,  spirits,  vivacity  of  manner,  sagacity  in  grasp- 
maxim,  and  sentiment  for  passion,  Mrs.  Behn  ing  and  skill  in  epitomizing  characters,  and 
produced  tales  which  Justified  the  sarcasm  thorough  knowledge  of  the  better  and  worse 
of  Steele  that  she  ^*  understood  the  practical  features  of  English  life.  The  plot  also  of  his 
part  of  love  better  than  the  speculative ;"  and  masterpiece,  *^Tom  Jones,"  is  admitted  to  be 
ner  successors  and  imitators,  Mrs.  Manley  and  of  unequalled  perfection,  the  thread  of  interest 
Mrs.  Haywood,  indicate  a  like  reaction  from  being  all  made  to  bear  upon  the  catastrophe; 
the  stilted  and  extravagant  character  of  the  and  the  whole  work  reveals  his  versatile,  hu- 
older  romances  to  the  topics  «Uid  personages  morons,  and  adventurous  genius.  He  makes 
of  real  life.  The  only  English  prose  fictions  of  the  novel  include  wit,  love,  satire,  humor,  ob- 
the  time  marked  by  high  poetic  ideality  were  servation,  and  wisdom.  In  contrast  with  Field- 
Banyan's  allegories  of  .the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  ing  was, Smollett,  who  delineated  rather  the 
and  the  "  Holy  War."  The  modern  novel  be-  eccentric  than  the  common  features  of  charao- 
gan  in  England  with  Defoe  and  Swift.  The  ter,  dealing  in  humorous  exaggeration,  invent- 
graphic  details  of  the  career  of  Robinson  Cm-  ing  burlesque  personages,  incidents,  rencontres, 
soe  have  rarely  been  excelled  in  verisimilitude,  and  oddities  of  speech  and  action.  His  charao- 
The  work  has  also  the  charm  of  emancipating  ters  are  generally  caricatures  and  his  scenes 
the  reader  from  the  haunts  of  ordinary  society,  extravagant.    His  humor  is  rather  farcical  than 
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comic,  and  yet  he  rarely  fails  in  his  aim  to  «xcite  Scott  maybe  said  to  have  created  the  historic 

laogbter.    His  works  were  in  their  time  per-  romance  as  a  new  department  of  English  litera- 
haps  the  greatest  triumph  in  the  art  of  literary  tore.    His  retrospective  cast  of  mind,  genial 
entertainment.    Dr.  Jonnson  maintained  that  sympathies,  historic  sagacity,  and  creative  ima- 
Helding  and  Smollett  painted  chiefly  ^^  charao  gination  enabled  him  to  give  a  vivid  and  truth- 
ters  of  manners,'^  while  Bichardson  punted  ful  reproduction  to  past  characters,  manners, 
^  characters  of  nature/'   The  *^  Tristram  Shan-  thougnts,  and  passions.    He  raised  a  higher 
dy"  of  Sterne  offers  a  phase  of  humor  differ-  stan&rd  of  novel  writing  than  had  been  bSbre 
ing  from  that  of  either  of  his  contemporaries^  known,  and  substituted  for  the  vapid  sentiment- 
and  almost  unique  in  Englii^  literature.    The  alism  and  inane  extravagance  which  had  been 
book  has  litUe  plot  or  continuous  action,  its  in-  in  fashion,  good  sense,  genuine  humane  feeling, 
terest  depending  on  its  personages  and  senti-  power  and  beauty  of  description,  and  life-like 
ments,  and  its  humor  arising  from  the  quiet  mapersonations  both  of  manly  and  womanly 
and  almost  unconscious  development  of  secrets  character  in  all  ranks  from  the  throne  to  the 
of  character.  It  follows  the  theory  that  "  a  plot  cotta^.    Notwithstanding  his  preeminent  suo- 
is  good  for  nothing  except  to  bring  in  ^>od  cess,  it  is  alleged  by  Ruskm  and  Bunsen  that  he 
things,''  and  it  abounds  in  felicities  of  diction,  did  not  truly  understand  the  feudal  and  chival- 
subtleties  of  insight,  and  in  tenderness  and  rous  times  which  he  represents  in  some  of  his 
pathos   which   are  sometimes  melodramatic,  novels,  and  that  his  vivid  scheme  of  medisval- 
These  four  great  novelists  of  the  reign  of  ism  and  feudalism  was  essentially  false.    Since 
George  H.  were  succeeded  by  inferior  but  Scott  the  British  novelists  are  the  most  numer- 
unequal  imitators.    Among  the  best  produc-  ous  class  in  the  list  of  authors.  In  the  year  1820, 
tions  were  the  ^*  Rasselas"  of  Johnson,  the  ^*  Yi-  when  the  Waverley  series  was  at  the  height  of 
car  of  Wakefield  "  of  Goldsmith,  the  "  Castle  its  popularity,  the  British  museum  added  but 
of  Otranto"  of  Walpole,  the  "Old  English  26  novels  in  76  volumes  to  its  library ;  in  1830, 
Baron"  of  Clara  Reeve,  the  "Fool  of  Qnal-  it  added  101  novels  in  205  vols. ;  in  1850, 98  nov- 
ity"  of  Henry  Brooke,  the  "Man  of  Feeling"  els  in  210  vols. ;  in  1856,  88  novels  in  201  vols, 
and  "  Man  of  the  World  "  of  Mackenzie,  ^e  Thus  from  the  time  of  Scott^s  death,  the  yield  of 
"Evelina"  and  "  Cecilia"  of  Madame  d'Arblay,  nearly  100  novels  every  year,  or  2  every  week, 
and  the  oriental  romance  of  "  Yathek"    by  appears  to  have  continued  constant.    An  aver- 
Beckford.     These  productions  were  not  suffi-  age  calculation  from  these  data  indicates  that 
cient  to  support  the  dignity  of  this  species  of  the  British  islands  have  produced  about  4,500 
literature,  and  a  mass  of  worthless  productions  novels  in  about  10,000  vols,  since  the  publica- 
were  issued  from  the  Minerva  press  and  widely  tion  of  "  Waverley ;"  and  this  estimate  is  con- 
distributed  by  circulating  libraries.     Charles  firmed  by  the  London  book  catalogue,  in  which 
Lamb  describes  the  heroes  as  "  persons  neither  the  novels  published  in  Great  Britain  from 
of  this  world  nor  of  any  conceivable  one ;  an  1816  to  1851  inclusive  amount  to  8,300  sep- 
endiess  string  of  activities  without  purpose,  of  arate  entries.   Mr.  Masson  makes  the  foUow- 
purposes  without  a  motive."    Absurd  in  plot  ing  classification  of  this  mass  of  literature, 
and  characterization,  weak  in  conception  and  exclusive  of  Scott's  works:  1,  the  novel  of 
execution,  and  ridiculous  from  their  sentiment-  Scottish    life    and   manners,  represented  by 
alism,  they  were  nevertheless  read  witii  avidity  Gait,  Mrs.  Johnstone,  Miss  Ferrier,  Hogs,  Allan 
by  both  sexes  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life.  Cunningham,  Lockhart,  Wilson,  Sir  iliomas 
A  different  tendencyjprompted  perhaps  by  the  Dick  Lauder,  Picken,  and  Moir ;  2,  the  novel 
Gothic  romance  of  Walpole,  appeared  in  the  of  Irish  life  and  manners,  initiated  by  Ifiss 
fictions  of  Mrs.  RadcUffe,  Matthew  Gregory  Edgeworth,  and  developed  by  Lady  Morgan, 
Lewis,  and  some  of  those  of  the  Misses  Porter.  Banim,  Crofton  Croker,  Griffin,  Carleton,  Lover, 
Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  the  chief  of  these  practitioners  Lever,  and  Mrs.  S.  C.Hall;  8,  the  novel  of 
in  picturesque  horrors  and  vague  perils,  in  ad-  English  life  and  manners,  representatives  of 
yentures  by  night  in  storm  and  solitude,  in  which  are  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  Peacock,  Theo- 
ruined  castles  witn  wild  banditti,  while  half-  dore  Hook,  Plumer  Ward,  Disraeli,  Bulwer 
heard  sounds  and  glimpses  of  visions  haunt  the  Lytton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Trolley,  Lady  Blea- 
imagination.  A  stricter  realism  was  manifested  sington.  Miss  Martinean,  Warren,  Douglas  Jer- 
by  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss  Austen,  who  de-  rold,  Mrs,  Crowe,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Lewes,  Shir- 
scribed  domestic  life  with  minuteness,  good  ley  Brooks,  Mrs.   Marsh.  Miss  Mulock,  the 
sense,  a  clear  moral  aim,  and  charming  simpli-  Bronte  sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Eingsley,  Dickens, 
city  of  style.    During  the  era  of  the  French  and  Thackeray ;  4,  the  faanionable  novel,  rep- 
revolution,  a  tendency  to  embody  social  specu-  resented  by  several  of  those  in  the  preceding 
lations  and  aspirations  in  fiction  appeared  espe-  list ;  5,  the  illustrious  criminal  novel,  as  Bulwer 
cially  in  the  works  of  Bage  and  Holcroft,  and  in  Lytton's  "Paul  Clifford" and  Ainsworth's  "  Jack 
the  "  Caleb  Williams"  of  Godwin.    Such  was  Sheppard ;"  6,  the  traveUer's  novel,  as  several 
the  condition  of  British  novel  writing  when  the  of  those  of  Bulwer  Lytton.  Mrs.  Gore,  and  Mra. 
author  of  "  Waverley"  became  its  unrivalled  TroUope ;  7,  the  novel  of  American  manners 
head.  The  Minerva  press  not  unequally  disputed  and  society,  of  which  !&fo.  TroUope,  Marryat, 
the  field  of  popularity  and  success  with  the  best  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  have  given  specimens ; 
productions   of  his  immediate   predecessors.  8,  the  oriental  novel,  as  the  Persian  and  Indian 
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fidions  of  Morier  and  Fraser;  9,  the  military  among  the  Algerines,"  by  Rojal  Tyler  (Wal- 
novel,  represented  in  the  stories  of  Gleig,  Max-  pole,  1797),  is  a  medley  of  narrative,  oriticism, 
well,  and  Lever;  10,  the  naval  novel,  as  those  and  statements  of  opinion  on  topics  of  Amer- 
of  Marryat,  Ohamier,  Hannay,  and  Onpples ;  ican  society,  the  slave  trade,  Algerine  griev- 
11,  the  novel  of  supernatural  plumtasy,  as  Mrs.  ances,  and  Mohammedanism.    It  was  mistaken 
SheUey^s    **  Frankenstein,"  Bolwer   Lytton*s  by  an  En^ish  critic  for  a  genuine  history. 
"•  Zanoni,"  and  some  of  Douglas  Jerrold's  tales  Mason  L.  neems  wrote  several  short  tales  of 
and  of  Diokens^s  Ohristmas  stories;  12,  the  art  horror  in  illustration  and  denunciation  of  the 
and  culture  novel,  the  highest  attainments  in  crimes  prevalent  in  Uie  wild  regions  of  the 
which  have  been  made  by  Bui  werLytton;  18,  South.     Soon  afterward  appeared  '*  Female 
the  historical  novel,  represented  by  James,  Quixotism,  exhibited  in  the  Romantic  Opin- 
Ainsworth,  Horace   Smith,   Bnlwer   Lytton,  ions  and  Extravagant  Adventures  of  Dorcasina 
Hope,  Lookhart,  and  Eingsley.    This  olassifica-  Sheldon,*^  by  Mrs.  Tabitha  Tenney.    The  he- 
tion,  however,  leaves  strangely  out  of  account  roine  is  crazed  by  reading  innumerable  sent!- 
the  religious  novel,  perhaps  at  the  present  day  mental  novels  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  school,  and 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  all,  of  which  engages  in  a  series  of  romantic  adventures. 
Mrs.  Sherwood,  Hannah  More,  Miss  Sewell,  Oharles  Brockden  Brown  is  usuidly  styled  the 
Miss  Tonge,  and  Miss  Warner  have  produced  first  American  novelist    He  produced  about 
the  most  remarkable  specimens.    Sir  Bulwer  the  beginning  of  the  century  6  novels  in  rapid 
Lytton  has  made  a  simpler  classification,  not  succession,  t£e  best  of  which,  as  '*  Wieland," 
according  to  the  matter  but  to  the  style  of  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  and  ^^  Edgar  Huntley,  ^^  were 
treatment,  into  the  three  kinds  of  familiar,  pic-  popular  in  America  and  reprinted  in  England, 
tnresque,  and  intellectual  novels.    Many  novels  xhey  resemble  the  romances  of  Godwin,  de- 
have  been  written  with  an  avowed  didactic  pend  for  their  interest  rather  on  the  develop- 
aim,  to  inculcate  or  satirize  political  and  ecele-  ment  of  an  idea  than  the  exhibition  of  character, 
siastical  movements,  and  nearly  every  question  treat  more  of  adventure  in  the  wilderness  than 
or  doctrine  publicly  agitated  has  one  or  more  of  indoor  scenes,  and  consist*  almost  entirely  of 
romances  written  to  support  or  assail  it.  Among  narrative  uninterrupted  by  dialogue.    Oharles 
recent  fictions,  "  Adam  Bede"  and  "  The  MiU  Oaldwell,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
on  the  Floss, ^'  by  Miss  Evans,  are  remarkable  "  Portfolio,"  wrote  a  Persian  story  entitled 
for  their  realistio  tendency. — In  American  lit-  *^  Bachtiar  Nameh,  or  the  Royal  Foundling." 
erature,  novels  appeared  later  than  histories,  William  Dunlap  published  in  1886  his  novel  of 
poems,  and  works  of  travel  and  didactic  dis-  *'  Thirty  Years  Ago,  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Water 
cussion.    Even  satire  had  flourished  long  in  Drinker,"  recounting  events  in  the  life  of  George 
verse,  before  it  assumed  the  form  of  prose  bur-  Frederic  Cooke  and  other  actors  contemporary 
lesque  narrative.    It  «was  not  till  after  the  with  him  in  New  York.    More  important  than 
revolution,  and  till  nearly  the  time  of  Miss  any  similar  works  that  had  prcKseded  them 
Edgeworth  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  ear-  were  the  satirical  and  humorous  novels  of 
Kest  attempts  were  made  in  prose  fiction.    The  James  E.  Paulding,  the  most  successful  of 
first  noteworthy  American  work  in  tiiis  style  which  was  the  "  Dutchman's  Fireside,"  treat- 
was  ^^The  Foresters,  an  American  Tale,"  by  ing  the  character  and  customs  of  the  Dutch 
Jeremy  Belknap,  first  published  in  successive  settlers  of  New  York,  which  passed  through  6 
numbers  of  the  *^  Columbian  Magazine"  in  editions  within  a  year,  was  republished  in 
1792.    The  foresters  were  personifications  of  London,  and  translated  into  French  and  Dutch. 
the  leading  American  states  and  interests,  with  Among  the  writings  of  Washington  Irving, 
names  that  oould  readily  be  interpreted,  and  his  associate  in  the  authorship  of   "  Salma- 
the  narrative  embodied  much  of  tiie  history  of  gundi,"  are  numerous  short  tales,  but  none  of 
the  revolution  and  of  the  formation  of  the  con-  tiiem  can  properly  be  called  novels.    For  many 
federation.    The  poet  Bryant  describes  it  as  years  James  Fenimore  Cooper  was  esteemed 
^^  a  work  which  sought  to  embellish  our  his-  the  greatest  American  novelist.    His  novels 
tory  with  the  charms  of  wit  and  humor."  were  published  at  intervals  ftom  1821  to  1850, 
John  Witherspoon's  "History  of  a  Corpora-  and  describe  life  both  at  sea  and  on  land. 
tion  of  Servants,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  in  The  best  of  them  are  *'  The  Spy,"  "  The  Red 
the  Interior  Parts  of  South  America,"  is  a  sati-  Rover,"  "  The  Pilot,"  and  the  Leatherstock- 
rical  romance,  treating  under  a  disguise  the  ec-  ing  series,  in  which  a  single  character  is  re- 
olesiastical  history  of  Great  Britain.    The  next  pimluced  in  different  ages  of  his  career,  asso- 
noTel  was  "  Modem  Chivalry,  or  the  Adven-  elating  and  warring  with  the  aborigines,  re- 
tores  of  Captain  Farrago,  and  TeagneO^Regan,  treating   before   advancing   civilization,    and 
his  Servant,"  by  Hugh  Henry  Brackenridge  (1st  leading   a  6&ys^e  life  with  the  spirit  of  a 
vol.,  Pittsburg,  1T96 ;  2d  vol.,  1806).  It  is  mod-  philosopher,     lliey  deal  with   the  peculiar 
eQedafter*' Don  Quixote,"  gives  proof  both  of  characters  and  scenery  of  America,  with  In* 
scholastic  reading  and  rough  adventures  in  the  dians  and  pioneers,  and  have  therefore^  been 
West,  and  is  a  curious  delineation  of  the  social  particularly  esteemed  by  Europeans.    William 
and  political  humors  of  tiie  time.    The  "  Alge-  Gilmore  Simms  is,  after  Cooper,  the  most  voln- 
rine  Captive,  or  the  life  and  Adventures  of  minous  American  novelist.     His   scenes  are 
Doctor  Updike  Underbill,  Six  Years  a  Prisoner  chiefly  in  the  southern  states,  and  several  of  his 
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romances  are  founded  on  events  of  Indian  and  tare  was  bnrlesqned  in  the  fairy  tales  of  Gonnt 
revolntionary  history.    He  excels  in  vivid  and  Hamilton.     The  greatest  French  novelist  of 
rhetorical  description.    The  novels  of  Nathaniel  the  18th  century  was  Le  Sage,  whose  Oil  Bias 
Hawthorne  display  a  peculiar  and  powerM  has  perhaps  been  only  less  widely  popular 
genius.    In  delicacy  and  intensity  of  psycho-  than  "Don  Quixote,"  and  has  been  affirmed 
logical  characterizations,  in  mastery  of  tne  emo-  to  contain  more  useful  knowledge  than  20  sd- 
tions  of  guilt  and  insight  into  the  sterner  qual-  entific  and  moral  treatises.    "£  is  a  work,*^ 
ities  of  the  New  England  people,  and  in  rich-  says  Scott,  "  which  renders  the  reader  pleased 
ness  and  precision  of  style,  he  has  no  superior,  with  himself  and  with  mankind ;  where  faults 
.  The  most  extensively  popular  work  of  fiction  are  placed  before  him  in  the  light  of  follies 
ever  produced  in  any  country  was  the  "  Uncle  rather  than  vices ;  and  where  misfortunes  are 
Tom's  Cabin"  (1852)  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  so  interwoven  with  the  ludicrous  that  we  laugh 
which  within  a  year  was  translated  into  all  the  in  the  very  act  of  sympathizing  with  them, 
languages  of  Europe.    How  far  its  success  was  All  is  rendered  diverting,  both  the  crimes  and 
due  to  artistic  merit,  and  how  for  to  the  interest  the  retribution  which  follows  them."    Nearly 
taken  in  tiie  subject  which  it  treated,  has  been  contemporary  with  him  were  Marivaux,  one  of 
a  matter  of  dispute  among  critics.     Among  the  first  to  abandon  romantic  extravagance,  but 
other  noveJs  issued  between  the  successes  of  whose  style  is  intolerably  tedious  and  affected ; 
Paulding  and  Idrs.  Stowe  are  the  powerful  tales  Provost,  who  gave  a  tragic  gloom  and  grandeur 
of  Richard  H.  Dana,  contained  in  the  "Idle  to  his  novels;  Mme.  de  Tencin,  authoress  of 
Kan;"  £he  Italian  romance  of  "Monaldi,"by  tender  and  delicate  love  stories;  the  young- 
Allston;  graphic  stories  of  western  life  and  er  Or^billon,  who,  according  to  D'Alembert, 
adventure  by  Flint,  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Kirkland;'  "draws  with  a  graceful  and  just  pencil  the  re- 
"Horseshoe  Robinson,"  " Swallow  Bam,"  and  finement,  the  shades,  and  the  graces  of  our 
**'  Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  delineations  of  western  and  vices ;"  Voltaire,  whose  novels  were  designed 
southern  scenery  and  history,  by  J.  P.  Kennedy ;  with  gay  irony  to  illustrate  and  enforce  opin- 
Dr.  Bird's  Mexican  romances;  sketches  of  New  ions;  and  Rousseau,  whose  eloauent  romances 
York  society,  by  Hoffman  and  Cornelius  Ma-  of  Julie  and  £mile  contain  his  tneories  of  love, 
thews ;  William  Ware's  reproductions  of  clas-  society,  education,  and  religion.    The  degener- 
sical  and  early  Christian  history  in  "  Zenobia,"  acy  of  Frendh  society  appears  in  the  coarser 
"  Probus,"  and  "  Julian ;"  Mrs.  Child^s  Greek  and  feebler  novels  of  louvet,  La  Clos,  and 
tale  of  "  Philothea;"  Judd's  "  Margaret,"  the  Restif  de  la  Bretonne.    A  better  taste  begins 
best  of  his  stories  of  New  England  life ;  the  with  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and  was  main- 
earlier  and  more  effective  novels  of  John  Neal;  tained  by   Chliteaubriand,  Mme.  Cottin,  and 
the  satirical  "Peter  Schlemihl  in  America"  Mme.  de  Sta^l.     The   principal   subsequent 
of  George  Wood ;  the  "  St.  Leger"  of  Richard  French  novelists  are  Fr6d6ric  Souli^   Victor 
B.  Kimball;  the  "Lady  Alice"  and  "Alban"  Hugo,  Balzac,  Alexandre  Dumas,  father  and 
of  J,  y.  Huntington;  and  the  domestic  tales  of  son,  George  Sand,  Alfred  de  Yi^y,  Alphonse 
Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick,  Maria  J.  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Karr,  Yitet,  M^rim^e,  Paul  de  l^ock,  Eug^e 
L.  H.  Sigoumey,  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  and  Sue,  and  About.    A  species  of  phydological 
the  Misses  Warner.     They  have  since  been  romance,  forming  what  has  been  called  la  lit- 
published  in  unprecedented  numbers,  in  many  tirature  orutaley  has  recently  been  brou^t  for- 
cases  anonymously,  often  obtaining  a  large  ward  by  Flaubert  and  Feydean.    The  French 
though  ephemeral  sale.    One  of  the  most  sue-  romantic  literature  of  the   present  century, 
cessfSl  was  the  "  Lamplighter,"  by  Maria  Cum-  though  displaying  remarkable  ability,  abounds 
mings.    Other  popular  novelists  are  Caroline  in  strange  conceits,  wild  suggestions,  extrava- 
ChesebrOj  Mrs.  Emma  D.  £.  N.  South  worth,  gant  scenes,  and  overwrought  sentiments. — ^In 
Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Augusta  Spain  no  book  of  chivalry  was  written,  and  few 
J.  Evans,  and  the  writer  under  the  pseudonyme  were  reprinted,  after  the  appearance  of  "  Don 
of  Marion  Harland.     The  "Professor's  Story,"  Quixote^'  in  1606.    This  work  failed  of  disap- 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  an  admirable  pearing  with  the  romances  which  it  exploded, 
and  peculiar  development  of  this  species  of  m  consequence  of  its  deeper  idea  of  the  con- 
literature,  in  which  the  plot  yields  m  impor-  test  between  imagination  and  reality.    Its  two 
tance  to  characterization  and  philosophic  and  characters,  one  a  lofty  but  crazed  idealist,  the 
humorous  monologue.    "  The  Bay  Path"  and  other  a  sturdy  materialist,  wander  together  in 
"Miss  Gilbert's  Career."  by  J.  G.  Holland,  are  quest  of  adventures.    The  former  tranrforms 
spirited  delineations  ot  New  England  charac-  windmills  into  giants,  inns  into  castlefi,  and 
ter  and  history,  while  the  "  Trumps"  of  G.  galley  slaves  into  oppressed  gentlemen ;  while 
W.  Curtis  treats  of  society  in  New  York. — ^In  the  Latter  with  unconscious  humor  translates 
France,  the  reign  of  pastoral  and  heroic  ro-  them  all  into  the  plain  prose  of  truth.    The 
mances  was  succeeded  by  an  inundation  of  story  combines  the  extremes  of  the  lofty  and 
oriental  tales,  eantea  dea  /ees^  and  voyages  ima-  the  vulgar,  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous,  in 
ginaires^  the  principal  writers  of  which  were  human  life.    Prose  pastorals  were  the  first  to 
rerrault,  the  countess  d^Aulnoy,  Galland  (who  succeed  the  romances  of  chivalry,  as  in  other 
translated  the  "Arabian  Nights")>  Petit  de  la  countries,  and  were  themselves  supplanted  hy 
Croix,  and  Le  Sage,     This  species  of  litera-  tales  in  the  gusto  jncaresco^' or  in  the  style  of 
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rognes.    Grave  and  historical  fiction  did  not  the  oomio  side  of  family  trials  and  joys ;  and 
appear  with  noteworthy  merits  till  the  reign  Richter  endeavored  to  combine  the  F.ngliah 
of  PhiUp  U.,  the  first  proper  historical  romance  homor  of  Sterne  with  Grerman  sentiment,  and 
being  Hita^s  "  Civil  Wars  of  Granada,'^  which  is  remarkable  for  his  rich  and  eccentric ^tyle. 
contuns  admirable  delineations  of  the  manners  Tieck,  Foaqu6,  Hoffmann,  Brentano,  Chamisso, 
and  ceremonies  of  the  time.    The  tendency  of  Apel,  and  Arnim  were  the  principal  novelists 
snoh  works,  however,  to  represent  the  Moors  of  the  romantic   school,  who  availed  them- 
in  romantic  and  attractive  colors  never  met  selves  of  medieval  legends  and  mystical  views, 
with  favor  in  Spain,  and  from  the  reign  of  Ghivalrio  romances  were  revived  by  Oramer, 
Philip  IV.  historical  fictions  almost  disappeared  Spiess,  Schlenkert,  and  Veit  Weber,  who  ri- 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  never  afterward  vailed  Mrs.  Radoliffe  in  the  enginery  of  terror, 
obtained  high  renown.    But  short  stories  or  Popular  legendary  tales  (Volktmdrchen)  con- 
tales  were  more  popular  in  the  16th  and  ITth  stitute  a  special  department  of  German  fiction ; 
centuries,  and  seem  to  have  been  of  native  and  while  the  romantic  school  treated  the  tra- 
origin  and  little  affected  by  oriental  or  Italian  ditional  groundwork  with  earnestness  and  ap- 
iaflaences.    VUlegas,  Timoneda,  Figueroa,  Bar-  parent  belief,  Musaus  employed  it  only  for  pur- 
badillo,  and  many  others  cultivated  this  style  poses  of  drollery  or  of  fancifdl  and  grotesque 
with  success.   The  Gigarrale$  de  Toledo  (1624),  description.     The  novels  of  Heinse  aim  to 
by  TeUez,  was  the  first  of  numerous  collections  invest  sensuality  with  the  graoes  of  art.    The 
of  stories  recited  at  or  pertaining  to  social  en-  WUhelm  MeUter  of  Gk>ethe  is  the  most  eminent 
tertainments.  Allegorical  or  satirical  tales  were  example  of  the  art  and  culture  novel,  with 
common,  the  best  being  those  of  Santos  (about  great  merits  at  least  for  its  ingenious  specula- 
1700).    Romantic  fiction  in  Spain  was  alike  tions  on  the  highest  topics  of  literature  and 
remarkable  for  its  early  sjplendor  and  its  early  art.    Among  female  novelists  Fanny  Tamow, 
decay.    It  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory  be-  the  baroness  de  la  Motte-Fouqn^,  Johanna 
fore  the  age  of  pastoral  romance  in  other  coun-  Schopenhauer,  Henrietta  Hanke,  the  countess 
tries;  and  from  the  time  of  its  decline  it  has  Hahn-Hahn,  and  Caroline  Pichler  are  promi- 
been  of  little  account,  though  translations  of  nent    The  novels  of  Kruse  are  at  the  head  of 
the  best  foreign  novels  are  highly  esteemed,  a  class  of  Kriminal-GeochiehUn^  the  plot  con- 
^ — ^Italy  has  been  unsurpassed  in  the  number  of  sisting  in  the  discovery  of  cuilt  by  circumstan- 
her  novelists.   From  Boccaccio  to  Qozzi  (1318-  tial  evidence.    The  Miehad  Ebhlhaat  of  Kleist 
1786)  the  Italian  novels  were  only  short  tales  is  a  remarkable  historical  romance,  andaocord- 
of  gallantry  or  comic  adventure,  with  little  ing  to  Goethe  **  brings  prominently  into  view 
development  of  plot,  character,  or  sentiment,  a  dissonant  principle  in  nature,  with  which 
written  in  an  affected  and  pompous  style.    Ban-  poetry  ought  not  to  meddle,  with  which  it 
dcllo,  Ointio,  and  Maochiavelh  (Belphegor)  are  cannot  reconcile  itself,  let  the  handling  of  the 
almost  Uie  only  names  of  special  note.    Several  matter  be  never  so  exquisite."    Other  historical 
longer  tales  were  produced  near  the  close  of  romancers  were  Von  Tromlitz,  Spindler,  Ednig, 
the  ISth  century,  only  one  of  which,  the  Ul-  MQgge,  and  the  Norwegian  Steffens.    Among 
time  lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortit^  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  contemporary  novelists,  Anerbach,  Gutzkow, 
attained  high  repute.    It  is  an  imitation  of  and  Freytag  are  preeminent  for  their  delinea* 
Goethe^s  Werther,  the  author  bewailing  at  once  tions  of  society  in  its  real  and  living  features; 
his  misfortunes  in  love  and  the  calamitiea  of  the  historical  romance  is  best  represented  by 
his  coontry.    The  best  Italian  romance  is  the  Wilibald  Alexis  (Wilhelm  Harin^ ;  and  Gott- 
Promeni  epoei  of  Manzoni,  admirable  for  its  fried  and  Johanna  Einkel  excel  m  the  depart- 
sunpUcit J  and  vivacity.    Rosini,  Oantu,  GrossL  ment  of  brief  and  humorous  tales. — ^Among 
Tommaseo,  Belmonte,  Azeglio,  Guerrazzi,  and  the  most  important  novels  In  other  languages 
Bersezio  are  the  principal  subsequent  novelists,  are  those  in  Danish  by  Hans  Ohristian  Ander- 
The  soenes  of  many  of  their  productions  belong  sen,  and  in  Swedish  by  Fredrika  Bremer  and 
to  mediaeval  Italian  history. — German  prose  Madune  Oarlen. — See  Dunlop,  "History  of 
fiction  had  little^  that  was  original  or  peculiar  Fiction"  (8d  ed.,  London,  1848);  Wolff,  Allge- 
till  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.    The  meine  Oeachiehte  dee  JBomane  (2d  ed.,  Jena, 
principal  cycle  of  earlier  romances  were  the  1850);  and  Masson,   "British  Novelists  and 
aumerons  imitations  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,*'  of  their  Styles"  (London  and  Boston,  1859). 
which  J}ie  Intel  Fdeenberg  was  tiie  best    His-  NOVEUXX    Olaba.   Akastasia,  Countess 
torical    romances,  novels  of  real  life,  novels  Gigliucd,  an  English  singer,  bom  in  London, 
marked  by  particular  tendencies  respecting  art,  June  10, 1818.    She  is  a  daughter  of  Vinoenzo 
literatare,  or  society,  and  especially  imagina-  Kovello,  an  English  musical  composer  of  Italian 
live  and  poetical  tales,  have  been  common  descent,  bom  in  London  in  1781,  whose  com- 
since  the  revival  of  this  literature  about  the  positions,  particularly  those  of  sacred  music, 
time  ot  Goethe  and  Schiller.    The  romances  of  e^joy  a  high  reputation.    She  completed  her 
Wielaad,  though  diffuse  and  didactic,  were  ad-  musical  education  in  Paris,  and  made  her  first 
mired  for  their  semi-Greek,  semi-Parisian  tone,  public  appearance  at  a  concert  in  Windsor  in 
August   Lafontune  succeeded  in  sentimental  1833.    Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  invited  her  to 
descriptions  of  common  and   domestic  life ;  spend  some  time  at  Leipsic,  and  she  also  gave 
Wetzel,  MtLller,  Schulz,  and  EKppel  illustrated  performances  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  St.  Peters- 
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burg ;  and,  after  having  performed  in  opera  at  fiah,  wMcli  form  a  considerable  article  of  ex- 
Padua  iis  Bemiramifl,  and  in  other  Italian  cities,  port  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  Iron, 
she  appeared  on  her  return  to  England  in  1843  coal,  and  salt  are  found;  and  limestone,  sand- 
as  prima  donna  in  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  and  stone,  and  gypsum  are  very  abundant.  Mann- 
has  since  remained  a  great  favorite  in  English  faotures  andtrade  are  both  of  little  importance, 
operas  and  concerts.  In  1848  she  married  — ^Noyoobod,  or  Noyoobod-Velikoi  (Great 
OountGigliucci,  and  resumed  her  performances  Novgorod),  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  river 
in  1860.  From  1854  to  1867  she  was  attached  Volkhov,  near  the  i>oint  where  it  issues  from 
to  La  Soala  at  Milan,  and  made  her  last  publio  Lake  Omen,  103  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  St.  Peters- 
appearance  in  London,  Nov.  21,  1860,  on  re-  burg;  pop.  about  19,000.  It  stands  on  a  plain 
tirmg  to  private  life.  about  460  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 

NOVELS  (Novella  Constitutianei).  See  Civil  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Volkhov, 

Law,  vol.  v.  p.  275,  which  is  crossed  by  a  fine  wooden  bridge  sup- 

NOVETMBEB  (Lai,  novem,  nine),  the  11th  ported  on  granite  pillars.  The  town  is  gen- 
month  of  our  year,  and  the  9th  of  the  Roman  erally  ill  built,  and  the  portion  on  the  right 
when  their  calendar  was  first  founded.  It  was  bank  of  the  river  has  streets  which  in  many 
one  of  the  10  months  of  the  year  of  Bomulus,  places  are  overgrown  with  grass,  and  are 
and  consisted  originally  of  80  days,  which  num-  nearly  all  unpaved.  The  other  portion  is  sur- 
ber  was  afterward  clumged  to  29,  probably  by  rounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  contains 
the  decemvirs.  Julius  Osssar  gave  it  31,  but  the  Kremlin,  or  citadel,  within  which  is  the 
Augustus  restored  it  to  its  original  number,  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  built  after  the  model 
By  the  heaven  Saxons  it  was  called  Blot-mo-  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.  There  are  61 
nath,  because  in  this  month  they  sacrificed  to  other  churches,  and  several  monasteries.  The 
the  gods  the  cattle  that  they  slew.    It  corre-  manufactures  are  not  of  much  importance,  and 

rnds  to  parts  of  Marheshvan  and  Kislev  of  consist  of  sail  cloth,  leather,  tobacco,  candles, 
Hebrew  calendar,  and  to  the  end  of  Bru-  and  vinegar.  There  is  a  trade  in  fiaz,  com, 
maire  and  the  greater  part  of  Frimaire  of  the  and  hemp,  carried  on  chiefly  with  St.  Peters- 
French  revolutionary  calendar.  burg.  Novgorod  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
NOVGOROD,  a  N.  W.  government  of  Euro-  towns  in  Russia,  and  was  founded  in  the  5th 
pean  Russia,  bounded  by  Olonetz,  Vologda,  century  by  the  Slayi,  who  established  here 
Jaroslav,  Tver,  Pskov,  and  St.  Petersburg,  be-  the  original  foundation  of  the  Russian  mon- 
tween  lat  57°  and  62°  N.,  and  long.  30°  archy,  the  seat  of  which  was  afterward  re- 
and  40°  E. ;  area,  46,833  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  moved  to  Eiev.  In  the  12th  century  Nov- 
812,454.  It  is  divided  into  10  districts,  and  gorod  became  an  independent  republic  under 
contains,  beside  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  a  hereditary  magistrate  of  limited  power, 
the  towns  of  Staraya  Russa,  Valdai,  and  Tikh-  The  territory  of  this  state  extended  as  far  as 
vin.  The  principal  rivers  are  Ihe  Msta,  which  Siberia  on  tiie  E.  and  livonia  on  the  W.  It 
enters  the  government  from  Tver,  flows  N.  W.,  had  an  extensive  trade ;  one  of  the  earliest  fae- 
and  falls  into  Lake  Ilmen ;  the  Lovat  and  tories  of  the  Hanseatic  league  was  established 
Pola,' which  fall  into  the  same  lake;  the  at  Novgorod,  and  its  fairs  were  resorted  to  by 
Volkhov,  which  flows  from  that  lake  into  traders  fVom  all  the  neighboring  countries.  la 
the  Ladoga  canal ;  the  Sheksna  and  Mologa,  the  15th  century  the  population  was  400,000 ; 
tributaries  of  the  Volga;  and  the  Sias  and  but  in  1477  its  independence  and  prosperity 
Busha,  which  fall  into  Lake  Ladoga.  There  were  destroyed  by  Ivan  Vasilevitch  I. 
are  3  large  lakes,  of  which  the  most  extensive  NOVICE,  a  candidate  for  admisnon  into  a 
are  the  Bielo  Ozero  (white  lake)  in  the  N.,  about  religious  order  who  has  not  yet  taken  the  tows, 
25  m.  long  and  20  m.  broad,  and  Lake  Bmen  in  but  is  passing  through  a  period  of  probation 
the  S.  W.,  26  m.  long  and  16  m.  broad.  In  the  designed  to  try  his  vocation.  Novices  usuallj 
S.  W.  the  Valdai  hills  enter  from  the  province  wear  the  dress  of  the  order,  with  perhaps  some 
of  Pskov,  and  stretch  N.  E.  They  are  a  lime-  distinguishing  mark,  as  in  certain  of  the  sister- 
stone  range,  nowhere  more  than  1,000  feet  high,  hoods,  in  which  their  veils  are  white  inst^nd 
'  The  surface  of  Novgorod  is  covered  with  an  of  black,  and  are  subject  to  l^e  rules  and  the 
\  immense  number  of  granite  bowlders,  though  authority  of  the  superiors.  They  are  placed 
.  there  is  no  granite  in  aitu  within  the  province,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  conv^fit, 
nor  in  any  of  those  immediately  adjoining.  The  called  the  master  or  mistress  of  novices,  whose 
face  of  the  country  is  in  generid  flat,  a  consider-  duty  it  is  to  examine  their  characters  and  fit- 
able  portion  of  it  being  covered  with  lakes  and  ness  for  the  religious  state,  and  to  try  their 
marshes.  The  soil  of  the  N.  portion  is  for  the  strength  by  exposing  them  to  the  most  serious 
most  part  swampy  and  of  a  poor  quality,  but  in  obstacles  to  perseverance  which  Ihey  are  likely 
the  S.  it  is  good  and  productive.  The  climate  to  encounter  in  the  order.  The  i>eriod  of  pro- 
is  cold,  and  the  winter  lasts  from  November  bation,  called  the  no  vitiate  or  novice^p,  must 
to  May.  There  are  large  forests  of  pine,  fir,  be,  according  to  the  council  of  T^ent,  at  least 
birch,  alder,  and  elm.  The  principal  crops  are  a  year,  and  it  is  often  longer, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  forests  NOX  (Gr.  Nv(),  in  Greek  and  Roman  my* 
afford  shelter  to  large  numbers  of  wild  animals;  thology,  the  goddess  of  night,  the  daughter 
and  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  of  Chaos  and  sister  of  Erebus  (Darlmess),  and. 
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aoo<Mrdiiig  to  Uie  Hesiodio  iheogonj,  one  of  the  the  ITiIe,  extending  from  the  limits  of  Egypt  to 
very  first  created  heings.  By  her  hrother  Ere-  the  S.  boundary  of  DoDgola ;  the  ancientlCero^ 
bos  she  beeome  the  mother  of  i£ther  and  He-  the  modern  capital  of  which  is  Bhendy,  and  the 
mera  (Day),  and  is  said  to  have  given  birth  territoryof  which  may  be  considered  as  extend- 
without  any  husband  to  Thanatos  (Death),  ing  along  the  Nile  from  Dongola  to  the  junction 
Dreams,  Momus,  the  Hesperides,  Nemesis,  Ac.  of  the  Slue  and  White  rivers ;  and  Sennaar, 
In  later  poets  she  is  merely  the  ^rsonification  higher  up,  to  which  seem  to  be  annexed  Eor- 
of  the  darkness  of  night  She  is  represented  dofan  and  Taka.  Lower  Nubia  consists  chiefly 
as  a  winged  goddess,  covered  with  a  dark,  star-  of  deserts,  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Red  sea 
spangled  robe,  or  sometimes  riding  in  a  chariot  and  on  the  W.  almost  to  the  great  Sahara,  but 
aooompanied  by  the  stars,  and  holding  in  her  relieved  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  mountain 
arms  &e  gods  of  sleep  and  death  as  two  boys,  ranges  of  sandstone  and  granite,  which  ap- 

NOXUBEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  proach  dose  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  leaving 

Alabama,  and  intersected  by  Noxubee  river;  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  water's 

area  about  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 16.290,  in-  edge.    In  some  plw^es  the  rocks  encroach  upon 

eluding  11,823  slaves.     It  has  a  nearly  level  thebedof  the  river  and  form  rapids,  the  lowest 

surface  and  an  excellent  soil.    The  productions  of  which,  called  the  first  cataract,  occurs  near  the 

in  1850  were  896,718  bushels  of  Indian  com.  frontier  of  Egypt.    Upper  Nubia  is  an  elevated 

96,084  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  12,655  bales  of  table  land,  attaining  toward  the  S.  boundary  a 

cotton.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.    In  this  dis- 

8  tanneries,  28  churches,  and  894  pupils  attend-  trict  there  are  several  mountdn  chains,  whidi, 

ing  publio  schools.    The  Mobile  ana  Ohio  raU-  instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  river,  stretch 

road  passes  through  the  capital,  Macon.  E.  and  W.,  one  or  them,  extending  to  the  Red 

NOTES,  QBOBOBBAPALL,D.r>.,  an  American  sea,  and  sending  off  numerous  branches  into 

divine,  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  March  6,  the  Nubian  desert.    There  is  also  a  range  of 

1798.    He.  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  hills  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  sea.  and  among 

1818,  studied  theology  at  the  divinity  school  or  near  them  are  said  to  exist  gola  and  silver, 

in  Cambridge,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1822,  though  none  of  tiie  attempts  to  extract  the  ore 

and  beinff  appointed  tutor  in  Harvard  in  1825,  have   been  successful.     The   chief  geologi<»l 

remained  in  that  office  two  years.    He  was  formations  of  upper  Nubia  are  granite,  quartz, 

then  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  Brookfield,  and  mica  slate.    The  country  is  well  watered 

Mass.,  and  afterward  became  pastor  of  a  church  by  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  and  above 

at  Petersham,  Mass.    In  1889  he  received  from  the  second  cataract  stretches  into  vast  and 

Harvard  coUege  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in.  fertile  but  neglected  plains,  which  it  is  coi\}eo- 

1840  was  chosen  Hancock  professor  of  Hebrew  tured  were  at  some  remote  period  reached  by 

and  other  oriental  languages,  and  Dexter  lee-  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.    Artificial  means 

tarer  on  biblical  literature.    His  services  in  of  irrigation  are  now  resorted  to,  among  which 

this  office  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  is  the  $ahiyeh  or  Persian  wheel  for  raising  the 

divinity  school,  though  for  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  river.    The  W.  bank  i^pears  to 

time,  in  connection  with,  other  professors,  he  have  been  anciently  the  princinal  seat  of  pros* 

has  officiated  as  college  chaplain  and  preacher,  perity,  but  the  E.,  being  the  nAre  easily  water- 

His  published  works  nave  been  diiefly  in  the  ed,  is  now  more  cultivated. — ^The  climate  of 

department  of  Hebrew  philology,  including  Nubia  is  very  hot,  but  upon  the  whole  not  mi- 

new  translations  of  the  book  of  Job  (1827),  the  healthy.    Small  pox  is  the  only  epidemic  of  the 

Psalms,  the  Prophets  (8  vols.  12mo.),  and  Fl*ov-  countiy,  the  plague  being  hardly  known.    Rain 

erbs,  Ecdesiastes,  and  Canticles  ri846).     Dr.  does  not  fall  m  tiie  lower  district,  but  in  upper 

Noyes  has  also  published  several  occasional  Nubia  there  are  plentiful  showers  from  March 

sermons  and  numerous  articles  in  the  "  Ohris-  to  May.    The  principal  crops  are  durra,  barley, 

tian  Examiner,''  has  edited  a  series  of  theologi-  French  beans,  lentils,  and  watermelons.    Two 

cat  essays  from  various  authors,  and  prepared  and  occasionally  three  harvests  are  reaped  in 

a  Hebrew  reader.  the  year.    Tobacco  is  cultivated  everywhere, 

NUBIA,  a  name  given  to  the  countries  on  and  is  the  principal  luxury  of  the  people.    Ani- 

and  around  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  between  mal  food  is  seldom  used.    An  intoxicatiog  liquor 

£gypt  and  Abyssinia  on  the  N.  and  S.,  and  the  is  made  from  dates,  and  a  sort  of  beer  from  durra. 

Red  sea  and  the  great  desert  and  Nigritia  on  the  Though  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  many  other 

£.andW.;  pop.  about  200,000.  The  word  Nubia  kinds  of  fruit,' palms  are  the  oidv  trees  culti- 

is  very  indefimtely  used,  however,  being  applied  vated.    The  trees  growing  near  the  desert  are 

b  J  some  geographers  to  a  much  less  extent  of  mostly  acacias,  tamarisks,  and  date  and  doum 

country,  and  even  sometimes  restricted  to  the  palms.     Oows,  sheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  oxen, 

territory  E.  of  tbe  Nile,  while  the  natives  call  and  a  few  camels,  are  the  domestic  animals 

the  small  tract  between  Derr  and  Dongola  alone  of  the  Nubians.    In  the  K  mountains  gazelles 

Kooba,  or  Wady-el-Nooba.    Within  the  limits  are  found.    Dongola  has  a  fine  breed  of  horses, 

above  defined,  it  extends  between  lat.  11^  and  Hycduas  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 

24**  N.  and  long.  28''  and  89"*  E.,  about  860  m.  Nile,  and  monkeys  in  the  mountain  ranges. 

in  length,  and  rather  more  tiban  600  in  breadth ;  Crocodiles  and  hippopotami  are  found  in  the 

it  comprehends  Nubia  proper,  or  the  valley  of  Nile.    Fish  are  taken  in  nets  about  the  neigh« 
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borhood  of  the  cataracts.  The  women  veare  its  own  chief.  In  1821  Mehemet  AH,  the  pasha 
coarse  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  and  from  the  of  Egypt,  sent  an  expedition  agamst  Knbia, 
leaves  of  the  date  tree  they  form  mats  and  overcame  the  principal  states,  and  finally  ex- 
bowls.  These  are  the  only  mannfactnres,  and  tended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
every  thing  else  is  imported  from  Egypt.  Abyssinia.  Ever  since  that  period  the  conn- 
About  80  tons  of  dates  are  annuity  exported ;  try  has  remained  in  subjection  to  the  Egyptian 
beside  which,  grain,  ivory,  musk  ebony,  leeches,  pashas. 

coffee,  and  honey  come  from  the  S.  and  S.  E.  NUDIBBAKCHIATES,  an  order  of  ffastero- 

part  of  the  country.    Burckhardt  calculated  the  pod  moUusks,  whose  gills  are  exposed.    (See 

number  of  slaves  sold  annually  in  the  market  Mollusks.) 

of  Shendy  at  about  5,000,  of  whom  1,500  are  NUECES,  a  S.  co.  of  Texas,  bordering  on  the 

for  the  Egyptian  and  2,000  for  the  Arabian  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  bounded  N.  by  the  Kneces 

market,  and  the  rest  are  purchased  by  the  river ;  area  estimated  at  6,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

Bedouins.    A  caravan  travels  twice   a   year  1858, 1,916,  of  whom  98  were  slaves.    Betyreen 

from  Mahass  to  Cairo  with  slaves. — ^The  inhabi-  the  mainland  and  the  Isla  del  Padre,  a  narrow 

tants  are  a  handsome  mulatto  race,  of  dark  strip  of  land  extending  along  the  coast,  is  the 

brown  complexion,  bold,  frank,  cheerful,  and  Laguna  del  Madre.    Corpus  Christi  bay  is  on 

morally  much  superior  to  the  Egyptians.    They  the  N.  E.  corner,  and  the  county  is  indented  by 

live  in  low  huts  built  of  mud  or  loose  stones,  other  bays  and  lagoons.    These  waters  furnish 

roofed  with  durra  straw ;  the  houses  of  a  few  fish  and  oysters  in  abundance.    It  has  an  undu- 

of  the  larger  villages  are  however  better  built,  lating  but  nearly  level  surface,  and  .the  soil  is  a 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Nubia  rich  sandy  loam,  and  very  fertile.    The  county 

is  the  extensive  monumental  ruins  that  stand  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep, 

along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  most  of  which  are  Capital,  Corpus  Christi. 

situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.    Some  of  NUEYA  GIJATEMALA.    See  Guatemaui. 

these  temples  are  of  very  ancient  date,  extend-  NUEY 0  LEON.    See  New  Leon. 

ing  back  to  the  times  of  the  Pharaohs.    About  NUISANCE  (formerly  written  ntitance  ;  law 

15  m.  above  ^e  first  cataract  are  the  remiuns  Fr.  noBaunee^  noysaunce^  from  noier^  modem 

of  a  temple  dedicated,  according  to  the  Greek  Fr.  nuire^  to  iigure ;  Lat  nocumentum^  from 

inscription   over   the  entrance,  by  Ptolemy  noeeoy  annoyance,  any  thing  that  worketh  hurt, 

Philometer  and  his  queen  Cleopatra,  to  Isis  and  inconvenience,  or  damage).    Nuisance  cannot 

other  deities.    Some  of  the  temples  further  up  be  well  defined  in  specino  terms.    Not  only 

the  river  are  ornamented  by  many  columns,  are  the  rights  which  it  affects  lliemselves  rather 

colossal  figures,  and  statues  .of  from  10  to  16  indefinite,  but,  including  as  the  offence  does 

feet  in  height ;  and  at  one  an  avenue  of  16  both  private  and  public  injuries,  it  is  applied 

sphinxes  leads  from  the  bank  of  the  Nile  to  as  well  to  those  immediate  wrongs  to  individ- 

the  temple. — ^The  name  Nubia  is  supposed  to  uals  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from 

have  originated  in  Egypt,  where  the  word  nob  trespass,  as  to  those  remote  offences  against 

or  nuhy  signifying  gold,  lent  an  appellation  to  the  public  order  and  welfare  in  which  no  one 

those  countries  whence  the  precious  metal  was  member  of  the  conmiunity  can  show  greater 

brought.    In  tib  early  Greek  and  Roman  writ-  damage  than  any  other.    More  than  this,  tiie 

ers  there  is  occasional  mention  of  Nubia,  but  offence  of  nuisance  is  rarely  direct  and  ag- 

no  particular  information  concerning  it.    The  gressive,  but  tiiie  injury  in  which  it  consistsis 

emperor  Diocletian  gave  up  to  the  Nubss  or  rather  the  consequential  than  the  immediate 

Nnbatffi  a  strip  of  land  above  the  first  cataract,  effect  of  the  wrong  act. — ^A  familiar  division 

on  condition  of  their  preventing  the  Ethiopians  of  nuisances  is  that  into  public  or  common 

and  Blenmiyes  from  attacking  Egypt.     When  and  private.    The  former,  says  Blackstone,  are 

the  Moslems  invaded  Egypt  in  the  7th  century,  those  which  affect  the  public  and  are  an  an- 

they  found  settled  here  a  powerful  Christian  noyance  to  the  king's  subjects,  for  which  reason 

nation  called  Noubas,  whose  capital  was  at  we  must  refer  them  to  the  class  of  public 

Dongola.    According  to  an  Arab  writer,  they  wrongs.    Private  nuisance  may  be  defined  as 

consisted  of  two  distinct  races,  both  of  which  anything  done  to  the  hurt  or  annoyance  of  the 

came  originally  from  Yemen ;  and  even  at  the  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  of  another, 

present  day  two  languages  are  spoken,  though  as  when  one  projects  the  eaves  of  his  own 

the  inhabitants  differ  from  one  another  in  no  building  over  l£e  roof  of  that  of  his  neighbor, 

other   important   particular.    They  remained  or  stops  his  ancient  lights;  or  the  nuisance 

tributary  to  their  Arab  conquerors,  though  may  affect  incorporeal  hereditaments,  as  when 

frequently  revolting  and  as  often  subdued,  until  one  ploughs  up  the  road  in  which  I  have  a 

the  14th  century,  when  the  power  of  the  king  right  of  way  across  another's  land.    It  will  be 

of  Dongola,  who  with  all  his  ostensible  allegi-  seen  that  these  illustrations  of  private  nui- 


anity  became  extinct,  and  many  petty  Moham-  eujus  est  solum,  ejus  est  usque  ad  caelum,  he  who 
medan  states,  among  which  were  Sukkot,  Ma-  possesses  the  land  possesses  also  that  which  is 
hass,  Dongola,  and  Berber,  sprang  up,  each  under    above  it ;  and  the  last  is  the  case  of  infringement 
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of  a  right,  which,  though  not  corporeal,  is  jet  have  been  lllegallj  sold  hj  the  authorities,  and 
clearly  determined.    Yet,  however  mnch  cases  the  public  ei^joyment  has  been  obstrncted  bj 
like  these  may  resemble  trespass  and  differ  the  erection  of  private  bnildings,  the  owners, 
from  public  nuisance,  they  cannot  be  ranked  of  these  may  be  indicted  for  tiie  maintenance 
with  the  former,  for  they  lack  some  of  its  tech-  of  common  nuisances. — ^A  good  criterion  of 
nioal  elements^  as,  for  example,  the  direct  ap-  nuisance  was  suggested  by  the  court  in  a  late 
plication  of  force,  which  is  the  criterion  of  English  case  in  the  following  language:^*  Is  the 
trespass ;  and  they  may  be  weU  enough  ranked  inconvenience  one  of  mere  delicacy  and  fasti- 
with  the  latter,  because  they  have  so  much  in  diousness,  or  does  it  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
common  with   it.    NuiBance,  then,  whether  nary  physical  comfort  of  human  existence,  not 
private  or  public,  is  rather  a  tortious  than  a  merely  according  to  elegant  or  dainty  modes 
criminal  act.    It  is  not  committed  with  force,  of  living,  but  according  to  plain,  sober,  and 
either  actual  or  implied.  The  ii\jury  of  it  arises  simple  notions  ?*'   Public  nuisances,  says  a  late- 
rather  from  misuse  of  one^s  own,  than  from  accurate  commentator  upon  the  criminal  law 
abuse  of  or  aggression  on  another^s  right ;  and  ^Bishop),  may  be  defined  as  aQ  those  acts  put 
it  is  therefore  indirect  or  remote,  as  distin-  forth  by  man,  which  tend  to  create  evil  conse- 
guished  from  actual  invasion  of  another^s  prop-  quences  to  the  coi^unity  at  large,  and  are  of 
erty.    It  would  be  trespass,  that  is,  a  plain  in-  sufficient  magnitude  to  require  the  interposition 
fringement  of  another's  right,  to  enter  without  of  the  courts.    They  are,  then^  iiguries  to  that 
hb  permission,  express  or  implied,  upon  his  ag^gate  of  rights  which  constitutes  the  well- 
land  or  into  his  house ;  but  it  is  less  clear  that  bemg  of  society.    All  acts  therefore  whidi 
an  offence  has  been  committed  when  one  com-  imperil  the  public  safety  or  health,  or  disturb 
plains  that  his  neighbor  has  injured  him  by  the  public  convenience,  are  indictable  as  eom- 
erecting  a  building  so  near  him  as  to  darken  mon  nuisances.    Such  acts  are  the  keeping  of 
his  windows,  or  bv  keeping  a  swine  yard  so  gunpowder  in  mills  or  magazines  in  a  danger- 
near  as  to  lessen  his  comfortable  enjoyment  ous  manner,  near  the  dwdlings  of  citizens  or 
of  life.    The  nuisance  is  by  so  much  less  clear  near  a  public  highway,  or  carrying  on  offensive 
than  the  trespass,  as  the  rights  which  t^e  com-  trades  in  populous  places ;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
'plainant  sets  up  in  the  latter  cases  are  less  sarj  that  this  affect  the  health ;  it  is  suflScient, 
nicely  marked  tnan  those  tangible  ones  of  cor-  said  Lord  Mansfield,  if  it  lessen  the  ei^oyment 
poreal  property  which  are  invaded  by  the  of  life.    So  it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  expose 
trespasa    So  in  respect  to  public  nuisance,  the  a  person  infected  with  a  contagious  disease  in 
offence  consists  in  an  encroachment  on  com-  a  public  street.   With  regiurd  to  offensive  trades, 
mon  rights  of  the  whole  society,  which,  from  it  was  formerly*held  to  be  the  rule  that  if  one 
their  nature,  are  determined  with  very  various  had  been  for  a  long  time  carried  on  in  a  local- 
degrees  of  certainty.    If  one  obstructs   the  ity  remote  from  habitations,  those  who  after- 
public  highway,  the  case  is  clear ;  but  it  is  not  ward  came  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  had  no 
quite  so  evident  tiiat  a  bowling  alley  is  a  public  ground  to  complain  of  the  nuisance.    But  a 
nuisance,  and  it  may  require  a  legislative  act  late  case  in  Massachusetts  holds  what  seems  to 
to  show  that  to  keep  liquors  for  sale  is  an  of-  be  better  doctrine,  to  wit,  that  no  one  can  have 
fence  of  the  same  chiuraoter.  The  public  wrong  a  right  to  use  his  own  land  so  as  to  render  that 
differs,  too,  in  different  communities.  A  knack-  about  him  in  any  degree  useless.    His  ei^oy- 
er,  for  instance,  may  leg^y  carry  on  his  of-  ment  must  have  reference  to  the  rights  of 
fensive  trade  in  an  uninhabited  tract  of  coun-  others,  and  be  subordinate  to  the  general  laws 
try,  but  he  is  guilty  of  a  public  nuisance  if  he  which  have  been  devised  for  the  common  ben- 
exercises  it  in  the  midst  of  a  town.    Indeed,  efit.    So  it  was  held  in  respect  to  a  bathing 
when  any  one  even  of  one^s  absolute  rights  di-  place  in  England.    When  it  was  urged  tn  de- 
miidshes  the  general  welfare,  it  becomes  misuse  fence  that  it  had  been,  time  beyond  memory, 
of  them  and  nuisance.    In  respect  to  public  the  resort  of  bathers,  the  court  said  that,  the 
nuisance,  it  is  to  be  fhrther  observed,  that  as  neighborhood  having  lately  become  thickly 
the  legislature  represents  the  whole  society  populated,  the  ancient  ei^joyment  of  the  beach 
and  is  tiie  particiuar  custodian  of  the  public  must  cease ;  for  whatever  place  may  become 
wel&re,  no  act  which  it  authorizes  can  be  de-  the  dwelling  of  men,  there  the  laws  of  decency 
clared  a  public  nuisance.  This  has  been  so  held  must  be  observed.    All  iiguries  to  the  high- 
in  respect  to  railways  laid  in  the  streets  of  cities  way,  as  obstructions  of  it  or  narrowing  it, 
under  legislative  charters ;  and  in  tiie  case  of  which  render  it  less  commodious  to  the  public, 
a  railroad,  the  locomotives  on  which  frightened  are  nuisances  at  common  law.    One  has  been 
the  horses  of  passengers  along  a  parallel  high-  held  to  be  indictable  who,  by  exhibiting  effi- 
way,  it  was  deckured  to  be  no  nuisance,  be-  gies  in  his  window,  attracted  such  crowds  to 
cause  the  pubHc  benefit  may  be  supi>osed  to  look  at  them  as  to  hinder  free  passage  along 
have  been  regarded  by  the  legislature  as  suffi-  the  road.    As  it  disturbs  the  public  order,  that 
cient   compensation    for    the   inconvenience,  is  a  common  nuisance  which  corrupt  the  mor* 
Yet  any  abuse  or  excess  of  the  privileges  thus  als  of  the  community.    Profane  cursing  and 
granted,   intrudes  on  the  domain  of  public  swearing  in  public  is  indictable  as  a  nuisancoii 
rights  and  is  a  nuisance  to  them.    It  may  be  So  are  open  lewdness,  disorderly  inns,  and 
a&ed  here,  that  when  public  squares  or  places  bawdy  and  gaming  houses.     In  UTew  Tork 
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erectioxiB  of  erery  kind  adi^ted  to  sports  hay-  citixen  to  prosecute  the  public  wrong,  bnt  limits 
ing  no  nsefnl  end,  and  notoriouBly  fitted  np  him  to  a  private  action  for  his  private  damage, 
and  continued  with  a  view  to  make  profit  for  By  analogy  with  the  case  of  private  nuisance, 
the  owner,  are  declared  to  be  nuisances.  Such  it  would  seem  that,  in  reject  to  public  nui- 
an  establishment  is  a  bowling  alley,  kept  for  sance,  the  right  of  individual  action  ^ould 
gain  or  hire,  even  though  gambling  in  it  were  measure  the  right  of  individual  abatement ; 
expressly  prohibited.  But  keeping  a  billiard  that  is  to  say,  that  an  individual  would  be  priv- 
room  without  allowing  any  noise  to  disturb  the  ileged  to  abate  a  public  nuisance,  not  as  such 
neighborhood,  and  witibout  allowing  any  bets  in  ana  merely  because  it  existed,  but  only  when, 
the  game,  is  not  indictable. — ^The  remedies  for  and  so  far  as,  it  interfered  with  his  individual 
nuisances  vary  with  the  character  of  the  injury,  rights ;  la  short,  that  he  might  abate  in  those 
In  the  law  the  remedy  is  always  adjusted  to  the  cases  onlyin  which  he  might  have  a  separate 
wrong.  For  a  private  wrong  there  is  a  private  action.  This  is  the  doctrine  lately  held  by  the 
remedy  by  cv^  suit,  and  for  a  public  wrong  a  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  a  noted  case 
public  remedy  by  indictment ;  but  never  a  pri-  in  which  the  plaintiff  brought  an  action  of  tort 
Tate  action  for  a  public  mischief,  nor  a  public  against  defenoants  for  their  destruction  of  cer- 
prosecution  for  a  private  injury.  Compensation  tain  spirituous  liquors.  They  pleaded  in  jua- 
for  a  private  nuisance  is  sAught  therefore  by  tification  that  the  Keeping  of  such  liquors  was 
private  action ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  public  nui-  declared  by  statute  to  be  a  common  nuisance^ 
sance,  though  each  member  of  the  society  is  and  therefore  that  any  one  might  abate  it. 
in  fact  wrongecL  yet  no  one  may  have  a  private  The  court  said  that,  though  the  doctrine  has 
suit.  Thus  if  A  dig  a  trench  across  the  high-  been  sometimes  stated  in  terms  so  broad  as  to 
way,  the  act  is  a  public  grievance ;  but  no  indi-  give  countenance  to  the  supposition,  yet  it  is 
vidual  can  make  the  onence  a  cause  of  action,  not  lawful  by  the  common  law  for  every  and 
for  no  one  can  ascertain  his  particular  proper-  all  persons  to  abate  a  public  nuisance.  This 
tion  of  the  damage ;  and  even  if  he  could,  it  ri^ht  is  generally  not  intrusted  to  individuals 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  that  the  offender  without  process  of  law,  by  way  of  vindicating 
should  be  pursued  by  the  separate  suits  of  all  the  public  right,  but  solely  for  the  relief  of  a 
the  citizens.  But  if  o  fall  into  the  trench  and  party  whose  rignt  is  obstructed  by  such  nni- 
sustain  particular  damage,  this  will  give  him  sance. — ^The  remedies  at  law  can  at  most  only 
cause  of  separate  action,  not  founded  at  all  abate  or  afford  compensation  for  existing  nui- 
upon  the  nuisance,  for  that  is  matter  of  public  sauces,  but  are  ineffectual  to  restrain  or  prevent 
concern,  but  on  the  private  damage  which  the  those  which  are  threatened.  There  is  therefore 
public  wrong  has  caused  him  particularly.  In  a  jurisdiction  in  equity  over  nuisance,  by  pro- 
other  words,  A's  tortious  act,  though  imme-  cess  of  injunction:  but  the  jurisdiction  will  be 
diately  a  public  offence,  has  yet  wrought  con-  exercised  only  wnen  the  fact  of  nuisance  is 
sequentially  the  same  iiguiy  to  B  which  a  direct  clearly  made  out,  and  when  it  is  proved  that, 
personal  trespass  would  have  wrought.  For  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  ix^jury  is  not 
what  we  may  call  B^s  public  right  of  free  pas-  susceptible  of  adequate  compensation  at  law. 
sage  along  the  highway  he  has  no  right  of  in-  NUKAHIY A.  See  HABguESAs. 
dividaal  action,  but  must  join  with  the  whole  NULLIPOBE,  the  name  of  a  division  of  the 
body  politic  in  a  public  prosecution. — ^It  is  coralline  order  of  marine  plants,  belonging  to 
familiarly  known  that  he  whose  rights  are  the  florideous  algad.  These  are  rigid  calcareous 
pr^udiced  by  a  private  nuisance  may  abate  it^  sea  weeds,  composed  of  closely  packed  elonga- 
that  is,  may  remove  it  by  destroying,  if  need  ted  cells,  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  depoa- 
be,  the  cause  of  nuisance ;  and  as  a  public  nui-  ited ;  their  name  is  derived  from  their  having 
sance  injures  equally  all  the  members  of  the  no  visible  pores  on  the  surface.  They  usually 
society,  it  has  been  laid  down  that  any  one  of  have  the  form  of  a  disk,  sometimes  of  tufts^ 
these  has  the  right  to  and  may  legally  abate  it.  with  crustaceous  or  foliaceous  non-articulated 
Thus,  says  a  text  writer  of  authority,  if  any  fronds,  and  vary  in  hardness  from  cartilaginoua 
one  whose  estate  is  prejudiced  by  a  private  nui-  to  stony.  They  incrust  rocks  or  other  algte 
sance  actually  erected,  may  justify  the  enterin«^  on  the  edges  of  the  sea  in  all  latitudes,  but 
into  another^s  ground  and  pulling  down  and  most  abundantly  within  the  tropics.  They 
destroying  such  nuisance,  it  cannot  but  follow  have  been  alternately  placed  among  animals 
a  fortiori  that  any  one  may  lawfully  destroy  a  and  plants,  but  are  now  regarded  as  without 
common  nuisance.  But  it  is  also  the  law  in  doubt  belonging  to  the  latter ;  reddish  or  pur- 
respect  to  private  nuisance,  that  one  may  abate  pie  when  recent,  they  soon  fade  to  a  milk 
so  much  and  onl^  so  much  as  is  a  direct  iigury  white.  MehbeHa  is  the  type  of  the  nulliporea, 
or  nuisance  to  him  individually ;  and  this  will  according  to  Harvey  and  Agardh.  (See  ALOis.) 
appear  reasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that  These  marine  vegetable  growths  have  been  in- 
it  is  just  this  direct  iiyury  which  gives  and  strumental  in  building  up  islands,  like  the  Tor- 
measures  the  right  of  private  suit.  £i  private  tugas  and  tiie  Marquesas,  and  have  furniehed 
nuisance,  then,  one  may  abate  as  he  may  have  the  principal  materials  for  some  calcareous 
his  civil  action,  in  both  cases  for  the  special  strata  of  past  geological  ages, 
injury.  Now  in  respect  to  public  nuisance  we  NUM A  PCMPIUIJS,  ^e  second  ante-histor- 
have  seen  that  the  law  permits  no  individual  ical  king  of  Rome.    Aner  the  death  of  Bomu- 
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Ins  there  was  an  interregnmn  of  a  year,  eaoih  through  the  wlldemess,  the  rcjeotion  of  a  whole 

of  the  senatora  in  torn  e^jojing  the  royal  pre-  generation,  and  the  entrance  into  the  land  of 

TogsdYe.    At  the  end  of  this  time  the  people  Canaan.    Historically  it  oomprehenda  a  period 

hecame  diaoontented,  and  demanded  the  eleo-  of  88  years,  opening  with  the  second  month  of 

tion  of  a  king.    Bnt  when  the  senate  had  giyen  the  second  year  after  the  deHverance  from  the 

its  consent,  a  dispnte  arose  between  the  Sabinea  land  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 

and  Romana,  as  to  which  tribe  the  sovereign  first  and  last  of  these  years.    The  authenticity 

shonld  be  taken  from.   At  last,  it  having  been  of  the  book  of  Numbers  has  frequently  been 

agreed  that  he  should  be  aeleeted  by  the  Bo-  impugned,  and  some  critics  who  admit  its 

mans  from  among  the  Sabinea,  Numa  Pom*  genuineness  are  disposed  to  give  it  a  mythical 

J>ilius,  of  the  town  of  Oures,  was  unanimous-  character ;  but  the  mcjorit^  of  biblical  students 
y-diosen.  His  first  care  was  the  reforma-  receive  it  literally,  allegmg  its  minute  and 
tion  of  the  civil  institutions.  He  divided  the  straightforward  narratives  and  other  internal 
lands  which  Bomulus  had  gained  by  conquesL  mar£9  as  strong  objectiona  to  such  a  hypo- 
founded  the  'worship  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  thesis. 

boundaries,  and  divided  the  artisans  according  KUMIDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  northern 

to  their  trades  into  9  companies.    He  was  oon-  Africa,  corresponding  to  the  modem  Algeria, 

aidered  as  the  author  of  the  Boman  ceremonial  and  bounded,  in  the  time  of  its  independence, 

law.    He  regulated  the  duties  of  the  pontiff  N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  river  Tusca 

who  had  chtf  ge  of  the  enforcement  of  tne  laws  (now  Wad-il-Barbar),  which  separated  it  from 

relating  to  religion,  the  augurs,  the  fiamens,  the  territory  of  Oarthage,  and  W.  by  the 

the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  Salii,  and  prescribed  Halva  or  Muluoha,  which  separated  it  from 

the  rites  of  worsMp.    He  reigned  89  years,  and  Mauritania.    On  the  south  it  extended  indefi- 

in  all  tiiat  time,  as  livy  relates,  there  were  no  nitely  toward  the  Great  Atlas  range  and  the 

wars,  famines,  or  plagues.    He  was  buried  un-  land  of  the  Gstuli.    It  was  divided  into  an^ 

der  the  Janiculum  hill.   At  his  death  the  nymph  eastern  and  western  part  by  the  river  Ampsaga, 

I^ria,  who  had  been  his  guide  and  counseUor  was  intersected  by  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  was 

tiirough  life,  melted  awar  in  tears,  and  was  rich  in  good  pastures,  owing  to  the  numerous 

changed  into  a  fountain.    According  to  popular  streams  which  flowed  from  that  range  into  the 

tradition  he  had  also  derived  much  of  his  knowl-  sea.    In  early  times  the  country  was  occupied 

edge  from  the  Greek  Pythagoras,  which  critics  b^  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin,  from  whose  noma- 

generally  regard  as  an  anaohronian,  though  ac-  die  mode  of  life  it  was  supposed  by  some  to 

cording  to  Niebuhr  the  personality  of  F^tha-  have  received  its  name  (Gr.  No/Midia,  or  17  No- 

goras  is  no  more  certun  than  that  of  Kuma.  fwdunj).    Among  the  principal  towns  of  Numi- 

The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  prescribing  reli-  dia  were :  Hippo  Begins  (now  Bona),  the  capi- 

gious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were  said  to  have  tal  of  the  Maasylians,  and  see  of  St.  Augustine ; 

been  buried  near  him,  and  to  have  been  dis-  Oirta  (Gonstantine),  the  residence  of  Maslnissa; 

ooyered  500  years  afterward  (181  B.  0.).  Zama,  £unous  for  the  defeat  of  Hannibal ; 

NUMANTIA,  an  ancient  city  of  Spain,  and  Casarea,  which  at  a  later  period  gave  name  to 

the  capital  of  the  Arevaci,  supposed  to  have  Mauritania  Gssariensis ;  and  Siga,  the  capital 

been  in  ffispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  present  of  Syphax.    The  Numidians  were  renowned  as 

site  of  Pnento  de  Don  Guarray,  on  the  Douro,  skilful  horsemen.    When  the  Bomans,  during 

3  ncL  N.  of  Soria,  Old  Oastile,  where  ruins  exist  the  2d  Punic  war,  first  entered  into  relations 

It  was  the  most  important  place  in  all  Oelti-  with  the  Numidians,  the  Massylians  were  the 

beria.    After  the  fiill  of  Oarthage,  the  Numan-  principal  tribe  E.  of  the  Anapsaga,  and  the 

tines  resolved  not  to  surrender  to  the  Bomans,  Masscesylians  W.  of  it.    Hasiiussa,  the  son  of 

and  dcdfeated  in  succession  the  consuls  Quintus  Gala,  a  king  of  the  former,  having  allied  him- 

Pompeins,  PopiUius,  Mancinus,  and  Lepidus,  s^  with  the  Bomans,  after  various  struggles 

who  were  sent  against  them.    Finally,  odpio  became  master  also  of  the  nossessions  of  Sy- 

Airieanus  the  younger  besieged  them  with  60,-  phax,  the  rival  king  of  the  Mossiesylians,  and 

000  men.   The  Numantines,  who  numbered  no  m  a  long  reign  made  the  united   kingdom 

more  than  4,000  able  to  bear  arms,  held  out  powerful  and  prosperous.    Of  his  8  sons,  who 

bravely  for  14  months,  when,  their  provisions  according  to  his  will  divided  the  country  after 

bein^  exhausted  and  their  sources  of  supply  his  death  (148  B.C.),  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa 

cat  of^  they  set  fire  to  their  houses  and  killed  died  soon  after,  and  the  kingdom  was  reunited 

their  wives,  their  children,  and   themselves  by  Midpsa,  who  died  in  118,  bequeathing  his 

(133  B.  0.)-    The  conqueror  took  the  title  Nu-  possessions  to  his  sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 

manticus.                                 >  and  to  his  nephew  Jugurtha.     The  former  soon 

KUMBEBS,  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  fell  victims  to  the  treachery  of  the  latter,  who 

the  Old  Testament,  and  the  4th  of  the  6  books  himself  ended  his  life  in  a  dungeon  of  Borne, 

of  Moses.    It  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  canon  as  captive  of  the  republic  (106).    Numidia  was 

Bo'midbar,  "  in  the  desert,"  from  a  leading  bestowed  by  the  conquerors  on  Hiempsal  II., 

woid  in  the  Ist  verse  of  the  opening  chapter,  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  whose  son  and  succes- 

and  describes  the  numbering  of  the  children  of  sor  Juba,  having  fought  with  the  adherents  of 

Israel,  the  continuation  of  the  laws  given  to  Pompey  against  Oa3sar,  shared  in  their  defeat 

M^nes  in  the  wildemesB  of  Sinai,  the  mareh  at  Thapsus  (46),  and  died  by  his  own  hand. 
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Nnmidia  was  made  a  Boman  province,  and  its  mint  pieces  are  coins  struck  in  anj  mint  and 
western  part  as  far  as  the  riyer  Baldsa  annexed  proposed  for  adoption  in  the  coinage  of  a  cotm- 
to  Manritania.  Angastos  restored  Jnba  II.  to  try,  but  not  adopted  in  the  year  of  their  first 
his  father's  kingdom,  but  subsequently  made  manufietcture.  The  abbreviations  AU.  or  AY., 
him  king  of  Mauritania  and  the  land  between  AR.,  and  M,  signify  respectively  aurum,  gold, 
the  Malva  and  Saldfio,  converting  the  territory  argentum,  silver,  and  a»,  brass  or  copper.  Elec- 
between  the  latter  river  and  the  Tusca  into  a  trum,  a  native  amalgam  of  silver  ana  gold,  was 
Boman  province.  Another  part  between  the  also  used  in  andent  times  for  coins.  The  tenn 
SaldsB  and  the  Ampsaga  being  annexed  to  billon  denotes  a  debased  silver  used  in  some 
Mauritania  under  Olaudius,  the  eastern  divinon  coinage.  Brass  was  used  for  coin  in  ancient 
alone,  also  called  Kew  Numidia  or  Numidia  times,  and  is  freouently  used  in  modem  times  for 
Proper,  formed  a  province  of  the  later  empire,  tokens  and  meaallets.  Potin  is  a  softer  alloy 
NUMISMATIGS,  the  science  of  coins  and  than  billon.  The  field  on  a  coin  or  medal  is 
medals.  Strictly,  the  study  of  numismatics  has  the  open  space  not  occupied  by  a  device  or  in- 
no  relation  to  the  value  of  coin  as  a  circulat-  scription.  The  exergue  is  variously  understood 
ing  medium,  but  only  to  the  history  of  coins  as  the  open  space  outside  the  figure  and  in* 
and  medals  in  all  ages  and  countries,  the  for-  scriptions,  or  as  the  portion  of  that  space  below 
mation  of  collections  of  such  memorials  as  are  the  main  device,  and  distmctly  separated  from 
furnished  by  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  issues  it.  Strictly,  the  exergue  only  belongs  to  the 
of  coins  and  medals,  and  the  study  of  history  reverse  of  a  coin,  but  in  America  this  distinction 
as  illustrated  by  the  images  and  superscriptions  is  not  preserved.  The  legend  is  usually  under- 
which  they  bear.  In  me  articles  Coins  and  stood  to  be  any  inscription  other  than  the  name 
Monet  some  information  has  already  been  of  the  monarch  or  personage  represented  on  the 
given  on  this  subject,  which  it  may  be  neces-  coin  or  medaL  The  inscription  includes  anyle- 
,  sary  to  repeat  in  part  under  the  present  head,  gend,  names,  titles,  &c.  A  mint  mark  on  a  coin 
The  study  has  its  chief  value  in  illastrating  is  the  private  mark  placed  on  it  by  the  mint  to 
history.  ^  Coins  of  sll  periods  have  borne  on  indicate  genuineness,  or  the  place  of  coinage, 
their  faces  either  mythological  or  historical  or  for  some  other  purpose.  The  size  of  coins  or 
figures ;  and  in  the  acquaintance  which  their  medals  is  measured  among  numismatists  by  ar- 
study  gives  us  with  ^e  portraits  of  distinguished  bitrary  scales.  In  £urope  Mionnet's  scale  is  gen- 
persons,  in  its  preservation  of  ancient  works  of  erally  used.  In  America  a  scale  of  sixteenths 
art,  in  the  representation  of  ancient  manners  of  an  inch  is  much  in  use,  and  a  medal  of  size  24 
and  customs,  and  in  the  illustrations.it  fur-  isSisixteenthsof  an  indi  in  diameter  across  its 
nishes  of  ancient  literature,  may  be  found  am-  face. — ^The  study  of  coins  and  medals  and  the 
pie  justification  of  the  attention  it  has  received,  collection  of  cabinets  of  specimens  have  been 
— ^A  coin  is  a  piece  of  metal  bearing  an  im-  pursued  for  a  long  period.  It  is  probable  that 
pressed  device,  and  designed  for  circulation  as  the  Bomans  gave  much  attention  to  the  science 
money.  A  medal  is  a  large  piece  of  metal  struck  of  numismatics,  and  it  seems  also  likely  that 
with  one  or  more  dies,  mtended  to  commemo-  some  fine  specimens  now  in  modem  cabinets 
rate  some  event,  and  not  designed  for  circula-  have  occupied  similar  positions  in  collections 
tion.  A  medallion  is  now  generally  understood  of  Boman  virtuosi.  But  the  science  was  never 
to  be  synonymous  with  a  medaL  A  medallet  pursued  with  great  ardor  until  comparatively 
is  a  small  medal,  and  usufdOiy  but  not  necessarily  modem  times.  Petrarch  was  traditionally  the 
of  inferior  workmanship.  A  token  is  a  small  first  of  modem  collectors.  Since  his  time  col- 
medal,  usually  but  not  always  of  the  same  size  lections  have  increased  vastly,  until  now  there 
with  the  current  coin  of  the  country  in  which  are  very  many  fine  collections  in  every  dvil- 
it  is  struck,  and  issued  for  purposes  of  private  ized  country.  The  British  museum  collection 
individm^.  The  obverse  of  a  coin  or  other  contains  over  120,000  varieties;  the  Paris  ool- 
piece  is  that  side  which  bears  the  portrait  or  lection  is  somewhat  larger,  and  each  is  in- 
prinoipal  design  indicating  the  country,  nation,  creased  by  the  addition  of  8,000  to  4,000  pieces 
or  object  for  which  it  was  struck.  The  other  annually.  No  large  collections  have  been 
side  is  the  reverse.  The  head  or  portrait  on  a  made  in  America,  but  numerous  small  and  val- 
piece  is  said  to  face  to  the  right  or  left  with  uable  private  cabinets  are  known. — Up  to  the 
reference  to  the  beholder's  right  or  lefb  hand.  9th  century  B.  C.  the  metals  had  been  used  for 
When  the  design  on  a  specimen  varies  in  any  the  purposes  of  exchange  by  weight.  It  is  an 
decided  characteristic  from  one  already  known,  interesting  fact  that  the  earliest  recorded  use 
while  the  general  object  and  purpose  is  mani-  of  money  for  a  purchase  is  that  of  Abraham^ 
festiy  the  same,  this  is  said  to  constitute  a  new  buying  a  grave  for  his  family.  In  this  instance 
type.  When  the  variation  is  very  slight,  as  in  he  is  said  to  have  used  shekels ;  and  this  He? 
the  size  of  the  lettering  or  the  distance  be-  brew  word  receives  some  explanation  from  a 
tween  letters,  it  is  classed  as  a  variety.  Proofs  similar  transaction  recorded  of  Jacob,  where 
are  coins  or  medals  stmck  from  the  original  the  price  paid  was  *^  pieces  of  silver."  The 
die  as  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  die  cutter,  and  word  here  translated  *^  pieces  of  silver"  may 
are  thus  distinguished  from  speciinens  stmck  also  be  translated  ^^  a  lamb ;"  and  the  ques- 
with  dies  which  have  been  reproduced  by  tion  has  arisen  whether  the  payment  was  not 
pressure  from  the  original  dies.    Pattern  or  made  in  lambs  or  in  live  stock.    An  Egyptian 
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piotare  of  yeiy  early  date  has  been  diacovered  and  silver  ootodraohmas  and  pentadraohmaa, 

in  a  tomb|  whioh  exhibits  a  scribe  weighing  ont  and  yarious  other  sizes  of  both  metals. — ^In 

rings  of  gold  and  silver,  and  using  smidl  wdghts  classif  jing  the  coins  of  the  ancient  world,  the 

shaped  Hke  lambs  and  naif  lambs.    Thiswonld  grand  divisions  maybe  stated  as  the  Greek, 

seem  to  indicate  that  the  first  standards  of  the  oriental,  and  tiie  Roman,  each  of  these 

mon^  may  have  been  the  valne  of  animals  of  oomprising  nnder  its  general  name  the  coins 

this  kind ;  and  the  idea  receives  farther  enconr-  of  cities,  colonies,  and  sometimes  of  barbarian 

agement  from  the  fact  that  the  Romans  in  the  nations  who  adopted  types  belonging  to  one 

6th  centory  B,  0.  commenced  their  first  coin-  of  the  great  classes.    There  are  corns  of  Spain, 

age  of  brass  with  the  issne  of  large  pieces  Ganl,  and  Britain,  which  may  be  placed  in  each 

bearing  on  their  faces  the  images  of  animals  of  these  classes.    The  great  popularity  of  the 

of  domestic  nse.    Hence  came  the  word  peeu-  gold  coins  of  Philip  of  Macedon  led  to  the 

ma,  money,  ftompeeui^  the  flock;  and  onr  pe*  adoption  of  mde  imitations  in  many  of  the 

cnniary,  derived  from  this,  may  thus  carry  us  barbarous   nations,   those    mentioned    above 

back  to  the  very  earliest  periods  of  dealing  be-  among  the  number.    The  first  coinage  of  silver 

t ween  man  and  man  in  barter  and  sale.    Rings  was  that  of  .^igina,  at  a  date  not  long  after  the 

of  metal,  usually  gold  or  silver,  had  been  used  first  Ionian  coinage  of  gold.    The  die  was  still 

as  money  for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  origin  of  of  the  earliest  known  form,  and  the  extant 

ooinage.    The  £|gyptian  monuments  illustrate  pieces  bear  the  rude  punch  mark  on  the  re- 

theae  rings,  and  in  Britain  great  quantities  have  verse,  and  an  almost  equally  rude  design  of  a 

been  found,  some  of  large  size,  seemingly  worn  tortoise  on  the  obverse.    The  usual  inscriptions 

over  the  shoulder  or  around  the  body  as  oma-  and  devices  on  the  earliest  coinage  of  the 

menta,  but  probably  senung  the  purposes  of  Greeks  were  of  a  sacred  character.    The  first 

money,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their  types  were  generally  of  local  genii,  river  gods, 

weights  are  all  exact  multiples  of  one  and  the  animals,  nymphs,  and  the  like.    These  were 

same  standard  or  unit.    The  Greeks  are  said  succeeded  by  heads  of  the  gods.    The  insorip- 

to  have  used  bars  or  spikes  of  metal,  and  from  tion  was  usually  the  name  of  the  city,  country, 

this  came  the  Greek  nomenclature,  an  obolis-  or  monarch  issuing  the  coin,  and  in  the  geni- 

cns  (<]3oX«rjcof)  being  an  obelisk  or  spike,  and  tive  case ;  thus,  AAEXANAPOY,  of  Alexander. 

6  oboli  making  a  drachma  (dpax^),  a  handflil.  By  some  the  word  mone^  is  understood ;  by 

the  latter  being  to  the  present  day  the  name  others  (espeoiaUy  Mr.    Burgon,  an   eminent 

of  a  coin  in  Greece,  and  having  passed  into  English  numismatist)  the  use  or  the  genitive 

▼arious  languages  as  a  weight  and  measure. —  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  type  or  figure 

The  oldest  coins  extant  are  probably  those  of  represented  on  the  coin,  as  Minerva  of  Athens, 

Ionia,  having  been  produced  at  Miletus,  a  city  Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  &c.    The  latter  supposi- 

on  the  coast  S.  of  l^hesus,  in  the  9th  century  tion  is  however  difficult  when  applied  to  such 

B.  0.    This  coinage  was  a  stater  of  gold  (or  coins  as  the  Ptolemaic,  which  nave  only  the 

electrum),  having  a  rude  punch  mark  indented  head  of  Jupiter  and  an  eagle,  and  the  xnscrip- 

on  one  side  and  a  lion^s  head  raised  on  the  tion:  *^0f  Ptolemy  the  king."  Portraits  do  not 

other.'   The  coin  was  evidently  driven  into  the  appear  on  coins  tUl  the  lime  of  Archelaus  L  of 

die  with  the  punch.    This  continued  to  be  the  Maoed5n.   Even  his  head  is  doubtfU,  and  some 

generiJ  style  of  coinage  for  some  time  in  the  contend  that  no  human  head  appears  on  a  coin 

Greek  countries.     The  first  improvement  in  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

the  art  consisted  in  giving  to  the  end  of  the  when  his  head  was  admitted  as  in  some  sort 

punch  some  rude  desisn,  which  was  followed  that  of  a  divinity,  and  thus  for  the.  first  time 

up  by  making  the  punch  correspond  to  the  die,  broke  in  on  the  Greek  dislike  to  the  pro&nity 

flo  as  to  produce  a  coin  with  a  design  convex  of  placing  a  hmnan  image  where  the  gods  had 

on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.    This  asort  of  right  of  possession.   The  reverse  types 

agaiu  ^ve  place  to  the  ordinary  style  of  coins  remained  sacred  for  a  long  period,  and  it  seems 

ever  smce  m  use.    The  honor  of  originating  probable  that  all  the  representations  found  on 

ooinage  has  been  by  some  assigned  to  Lydia,  ancient  coins  of  statues,  groups,  monuments, 

ifistead  of  Ionia;  by  others  to  JSgina,  where  &c.,  are  copies  of  actual  existing  objects  of 

silver  was  first  coined;  and  by  others  still  it  has  public  devotion  or  respect  and  admiration,  in- 

l>een  supposed  that  the  Persian  Dane  was  of  stead  of  being  the  mere  fimcy  of  the  engraver. 

the  earliest  date.    The  earliest  gold  coinage  — ^The  Greeu,  having  originated  the  art  of 

yrBs  the  stater  or  standard  (a  coin  not  varying  coining,  have  also  the  credit  of  bringing  it  to 

much  firom  the  size  and  value  of  an  English  its  greatest  i>erfection ;  and  although  modem 

sovereign),  and  its  fractions.    The  silver  coin-  art  has  invented  new  processes  for  striking 

age  was  the  drachma  and  its  multiples,  the  coins,  and  as  a  result  of  madiinery  has  created 

most  common  of  the  latter  being  the  didrachma  a  greater  uniformity  in  coins  as  to  appearance 

or  3   drachmas,  and  the  tetradrachma  or  4  and  shin>e,  yet  the  most  elaborate  modem  coins 

drachmas.  At  a  period  not  long  after  the  origin  cannot  be  said  to  surpass  the  coins  of  the  Mace* 

of  the  art  the  various  sizes  and  values  of  donian  empire  in  purity  of  metal,  or  boldness 

Goina  were  much  increased,  and  we  have  gold  and  beauty  of  design.    In  the  period  of  Alexan- 

distaters,  commonly  called  gold  tetradrachmas,  der  the  Great  the  gold  coinage  of  the  empire 

hemistatera,  commonly  called  gold  drachmas,  was  immense,  and  the  head  of  Philip  on  thoae 
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of  His  father  ana  tiie  name  ^tXimrov  (the  Bon  Roman  libral  coinage.  The  firacticmal  ooin  wfts 
of  Philip)  on  his  own  gave  to  these  coins  the  the  ancia  or  onnoe,  the  12th  part  of  the  at.  In 
name  of  Philips,  which  they  retained  throngh  the  coarse  of  time  the  weight  of  the  standard 
many  reigns,  like  the  lonis  d^or  of  France  in  was  largely  reduced.  At  Qxe  time  of  the  1st 
modern  times.  The  gold  coins  of  Alexander  Pnnic  war,  abont  261  B.  0.,  it  was  i  of  its  for* 
are  even  at  tiie  present  day  abundant,  and  mer  weight ;  about  217  it  was  reduced  to  one 
there  are  doubtless  more  spechnens  of  them  ounce,  and  in  191  to  a  half  ounce.  Silver  was 
now  in  existence  and  in  the  hands  of  collectors  first  coined  in  Rome  about  270  B.  C,  and  gold 
or  travellers  who  have  picked  them  up  than  about  207.  The  Roman  gold  coin  which  was 
could  be  found  of  any  American  gold  piece  of  the  standard  was  the  auretis  or  aureus  nvmmu$f 
the  last  century. — ^The  spread  of  the  art  was  answering  to  the  Greek  stater.  The  silver 
verj;  rapid.  There  was  almost  no  colony  of  coin  which  may  be  considered  the  unit  of  the 
Greece,  and  certamly  no  independent  nation,  silver  currency  was  the  denoHui^  probably 
which  did  not  have  its  coinage.  The  labor  of  originally  intended  to  be  of  a  weight  oorre* 
the  numismatist  becomes  herculean  when  he  spending  to  the  drachma  of  Greece.  This  de^ 
would  trace  the  various  coinages.  There  are  narius  continued  to  be  used  throughout  the 
extant  more  than  1,000  seties  known  imder  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  the  pre- 
the  name  of  Greek  autonomous  coins,  or  coins  decessor  of  the  English  silver  penny,  known  by 
of  self-governing  cities,  many  of  them  of  large  the  letter  d,  in  the  nomenclature  £,  s.  d.  These 
extentinpoint  of  numbers.  We  have  also  the  denarii  are  found  in  immense  numbers  and 
splendid  series  of  the  Parthian  kings,  the  more  variety.  For  a  long  period  before  the  empire^ 
splendid  Macedonian,  and  the  Armenian,  Bac-  and  even  after  its  commencement,  family 
trian,  Syrian,  Thraoian,  Bithynian,  Oappado*  names  and  devices  ^rere  used  on  the  coinage 
cian,  Oarian,  the  Ptolemaic  series  of  Egypt,  of  various  portions  of  the  Roman  possessiona, 
and  almost  countless  others,  all  including  large  These  coins  are  now  classed  as  the  Roman 
varieties  extending  through  many  years,  some*  feunily  coinage.  The  imperial  coinage  succeed- 
times  through  centuries,  and  all  mstinct  from  ed,  and  numismatists  are  accustomed  to  class 
the  Roman  empire  and  its  dependencies. — ^The  the  gold,  silver,  and  copper  or  brass  coinage 
Chinese  coinage  was  of  very  early  date.  Some  distinctly,  dividing  the  latter  into  Ist,  2d,  and 
specimens  are  said  to  be  of  as  early  a  period  8d  classes,  according  to  size.  Some  of  the  em- 
as  the  21  st  year  of  King-wang  of  the  Tcheow  perors  evinced  a  respect  for  coins  as  monu- 
dynasty  (628  B.  G.) ;  but  Baron  de  Chaudoir,  ments  by  restoring  the  coins  of  their  predecee- 
the  best  authority,  thinks  there  is  no  certainty  sors,  that  is,  reissuing  them  with  an  inscription 
of  any  prior  to  Ohi-hoang^ti,  of  the  Tsin  dy-  indicating  that  they  were  restituti, — ^In  the 
nasty  (247  B.  0.).  The  form  was  similar  to  eastern  empire  the  coinage  became  very  rude ; 
that  now  known,  drcular  with  a  square  hole  and  in  medieval  times  the  art  of  coinage  had 
in  the  centre,  and  the  metal  copper.  The  so  far  receded  instead  of  advancing,  that  the 
Hindoo  or  Indian  coinage  is  of  early  origin,  but  coins  of  Europe  and  the  East  during  that 
the  date  is  obscure.  There  are  square  copper  period  are  in  no  respect  better  than  the  rudest 
coins  with  a  Pali  legend,  which  are  comectured  form  of  Ionian  coinage.  The  Saracens  indeed 
to  be  of  the  8d  century  B.  0.,  but  the  earliest  cer-  were  quite  equal  to  the  Christians  in  the  art, 
tain  dates  are  about  100  B.  C.  It  would  be  ob-  and  the  best  coins  of  Europe  during  this  time 
viously  impossible  to  trace  the  spread  of  the  art  were  imitations  of  the  splendid  Macedonian 
through  the  world,  or  even  to  give  an  outline  coinage,  so  miserably  poor  as  to  be  ludicrous, 
of  the  several  great  classes  under  which  the  an-  The  various  provinces  of  Europe  issued  a  rude 
cient  coinages  have  been  arranged.  The  Hebrew  form  of  coinage,  from  which  gradually  sprang 
nation  seem  to  have  been  singular  in  this  as  in  the  present  magnificence  of  the  art  in  all  parts 
many  other  customs.  They  had  no  coin  of  their  of  the  civilized  world.  But  during  the  mid- 
own  until  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  Si-  die  ages,  especially  from  the  10th  to  the  12th 
mon,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  Antiochus  (1  century,  the  coinage  of  all  Europe  was  a  dose 
Maoo.  XV.  6),  issued  a  coin  known  as  the  shekel,  imitation  of  the  Byzantine  currency,  itself  ez- 
and  also  a  half  shekel,  with  such  inscriptions  as  ceedingly  rude  and  imperfect ;  and  it  is  in  Eng- 
^  Shekel  Israel,"  ^*  Jerusalem  the  Holy,"  and  land  that  we  first  find  the  art  beginning  to 
*^  Simon  prince  of  Israel."  This  coinage  does  emerge  from  its  state  of  depresedon.  England 
not  appear  to  have  been  continued  after  the  probably  had  no  coinage  prior  to  the  Roman  in- 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  These,  with  some  small  vasion.  There  are  extant  numerous  small  sil- 
brass  coins  of  the  Herods,  Arohelans,  and  ver  pieces  bearing  the  names  of  early  Britisih 
Agrippa,  and  a  doubtftil  coin  attributed  to  princes  contemporary  with  Julius  Casar;  bnt 
Bar-Cokeba,  the  leader  in  the  last  rising  against  whether  they  are  of  that  period,  or,  as  has  been 
the  Romans,  are  the  only  coins  of  Judraa  which  suggested,  are  tokens  struck  at  a  later  time^ 
are  extant. — ^The  Romans  began  the  coinage  remains  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  Saxcxi 
of  brass  in  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  678  skeatta  were  tne  first  Englirfi  coins  of  which 
B.  C.  The  name  of  the  metal,  on,  gave  the  name  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  They  were 
to  the  standard  or  unit  coin,  which  was  called  of  silver,  and  worth  about  tiie  same  as  the  de^ 
the  a».  The  as  was  in  fact  at  first  a  pound  of  narius  or  silver  penny.  They  in  fact  gave 
copper,  and  hence  the  coinage  is  known  as  the  place  to  the  silver  pennies  of  iJie  Saxon  kuiga» 
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of  which  VMW^  ffft  extant,  the  eariiest  known  adopted  a  plan  of  striking  medals  oommemora- 
being  one  of  ifthelbert  IL,  king  of  Kent  in  the  tive  of  battles,  whidi  are  presented  to  deserr- 
8th  century.  William  I.  introduced  the  Nor-  ing  soldiers;  and  to  aToia  the  inoonveidence 
man  shilling  as  a  name  of  money,  bnt  not  as  a  oif  carrying  several  large  medals  on  the  breast, 
coin.  The  Saxon  aeUling  or  shilling  was  6  the  pUm  is  now  adopted  of  adding  a  new  ol^sp 
pennies,  changed  afterwtu^  to  4  pence.  The  to  the  ribbon,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
ahlDing  was  first  struck  as  a  coin  in  the  reign  battle,  in  place  of  giving  a  new  medal.  The 
of  Henry  YII.  A  few  gold  pennies  were  struck  Britisli  battle  medals  form  an  admirable  series, 
inthe  reign  ofHeniy  In.,  but  the  En^ish  gold  The  Italian  and  German  medals  of  modern 
eoinage  was  first  furly  commenced  under  Ed-  date  are  very  fine ;  Ihe  medinval  are  interest^ 
ward  ni.  by  the  issue  of  florins  and  half  and  ing  and  bold  in  design,  bnt  rude  in  execution, 
quarter  florins,  names  derived  from  an  early  The  papal  series,  commencing  with  Paul  Y., 
gold  coin  of  Florence;  but  these  were  recalled,  may  be  mentioned  as  worthy  a  collector's  at- 
and  the  gold  coinage  of  nobles  commenced,  tention.  Jn  America  there  were  few  medals 
From  this  period  the  English  coinage  has  been  struck  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  The 
progressing  to  its  present  perfection.  The  only  revolutionary  medals,  presented  by  congress  to 
nature  in  it  which  we  pause  to  notice  is  the  officers  of  the  army  ana  navy,  are  the  first  of  the 
occasional  issue  of  siege  pieces  or  pieces  of  ne-  series.  These  were  all  or  nearly  all  struck  in 
cessity,  which  are  known  to  numinnatists,  and  iVance.  The  issue  of  medals  from  the  mint  has 
some  of  them  highly  prized.  They  were  pieces  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  occasional  striking 
of  plate  or  even  gun  metal,  cut  up  and  stamped  of  one  to  be  presented  to  Indian  chiefs,  or  ^res- 
at  times  when  royalty  was  forced  to  such  a  use  entation  medals  ordered  by  congress.  Agricul- 
of  bullion  in  the  absence  of  a  mint,  or  in  its  own  tnral  societies  and  oUiers  issue  medals  as  prizes, 
absence  from  mint  conveniences.  In  the  lat-  and  of  these  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  va- 
terhalf  of  the  18th  century,  when  copper  money  riety.  Medals  are  struck  in  gold,  silver,  cop- 
became  scarce  in  England,  a  large  issue  of  to-  per,  and  white  metal.  Bronze  medals  are 
kens  was  made  by  private  tradesmen.  These  oopper  medals  bronzed.  White  metal  is  a 
were  usually  of  the  value  of  a  penny  or  a  half-  composition,  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  the  alloys 
penny,  and  corresponded  in  size  to  those  British  varjdng  according  to  the  taste  of  the  manufao- 
ooins.  Among  them  were  numerous  devices  re-  turer.  Political  mediJlets  and  tokens  are  often 
fbrring  to  America  and  the  late  revolution,  and  struck  in  this  composition. — Ooins  and  medjds 
on  several  the  head  of  Washington  appeared,  would  be  more  valuable  aids  to  illustrations 
rFor  the  history  of  coinage  in  America,  see  of  the  study  of  history  were  it  not  for  the 
Uocrs.) — ^The  issue  ofmedals  seems  to  have  been  existence  of  counterfeits,  both  of  ancient  and 
a  very  early  custom.  ICany  of  the  largest  pieces  modem  manufacture.  Some  able  artists  have 
of  ancient  coin  so  called  are  more  correctly  to  devoted  their  talents  to  the  production  of  false 
be  considered  as  medals,  struck  for  prizes  in  the  specimens  of  rare  ancient  coins.  Benvenuto 
l^ames,  or  in  commemoration  of  great  events.  Cellini  did  not  disdain  this  employment.  Two 
The  Roman  series  of  medals  or  medallions  is  artists  at  Padua  produced  so  many  that  the 
Tery  extensive  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass  or  name  Paduan  was  applied  as  a  common  epithet 
copper.  They  are  usually  larger  than  the  to  all  such  coins.  Devrieux  and  Weber  at 
largest  known  coin  in  the  same  metal,  and,  Florence,  Oarteron  in  Holland,  Oongomier  at 
titiough  multiples  of  the  same  unit,  were  not  Lyons,  La  ^oche  in  another  part  of  France, 
coins.  The  gold  medals  begin  with  Oonstan-  and  Gaprara  at  Smyrna,  were  among  the  chief 
tine,  and  continue  to  the  fall  of  the  empire;  counteri'eiters;  and  their  work  has  become  a 
the  silver  begin  under  Ghillienus,  and  continue  matter  of  numismatic  interest,  so  that  their 
as  long ;  the  copper  from  Augustus  to  Alexan-  coins  command  high  prices  as  curiosities.  They 
der  Severus.  In  more  modern  times  the  art  either  altered  known  coins,  or  struck  new 
of  medal  making  has  been  brought  to  great  ones,  or  split  the  old  specimens  and  r^oined 
perfection,  and  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  the  halves  which  did  not  belong  to  each  other, 
hare  adopted  the  plan  of  preserving  their  his-  The  rare  coins  of  Otho,  Pescennius,  Pertinax, 
tory  by  these  durable  monuments.  The  nu-  and  other  Roman  emperors,  are  most  com- 
mismatist  collects  medab  with  quite  as  much  monly  imitated.  American  colonial  coins  and 
interest  as  coins.  In  general,  however,  collect-  rare  pieces  are  manufactured  very  skilftiUy  in 
ors  find  it  sufficient  to  devote  their  attention  Kew  York,  and  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  the  medals  of  their  own  countries.  The  to  find  rare  dates  on  ooins  carefhlly  altered 
French  series  is  perhaps  deserving  of  special  from  common  years.  The  electrotype  process, 
mention  as  the  most  i>erfect  and  complete  in  of  course,  is  a  great  aid  in  this  species  of  fraud, 
the  world.  It  commences  under  Louis  XI.  The  deception  has  been  carried  so  far  in  the 
and  continues  to  the  present  date,  illustrating  East  as  to  supply  Arabs  with  coins,  who  pre- 
every  important  event  in  the  history  of  France,  tend  to  dig  them  from  the  sand  before  the  eyes 
The  English  series  is  not  to  be  compared  with  of  a  deluded  traveller. — ^The  prices  of  coins 
the  French.  It  commences  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  medals  have  varied  as  the  taste  of  collect- 
and  continues  with  many  long  intervals  to  the  ors  has  been  directed  more  toward  one  or  an- 
present  time ;  but  as  works  of  art  the  medals  other  series  or  class.  Very  rare  ancient  gold 
of  England  have  not  high  rank.    England  has  and  silver  jHeces  have  been  sold  by  auction  in 
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England  for  prices  as  high  as  $1,600,  when  the  with  400  men  and  80  horses,  they  reached  the 

intrinsio  value  of  the  metal  was  less  than  $1.  coast  of  Florida,  where  they  landed,  April  19, 

Some  i^erican  colonial  coins  bring  high  prices  1628.    Narvaez  now  directed  the  flotilla  to 

at  sales.    The  Washington  half  ddlar  of  179iS  follow  the  coast  westward  to  a  certain  haven, 

has  been  sold  by  auction  for  $57,  and  the  same  and  there  await  his  comins ;  while  he,  accom- 

piece  in  copper  for  $64.     The  Granby  copper  panied  by  Nofiez,  entered  the  interior  with 

has  been  sold  at  private  sale  for  $50.    Cents  800  men  in  search  of  a  place  called  Apalachen, 

of  1798  and  1799  nave  been  sold  for  $10  and  where,  he  was  told  by  the  natives,  there  was 

$15,  and  half  dollars  of  1796  and  1797  for  $26.  a  great  quantity  of  gold.    They  reached  this 

Collectors  generally  prize  fine  and  uncirculated  place  on  June  20,  and  remained  at  it  25  days, 

pieces,  even  of  common  dates,  at  higher  rates  Disappointed  in  the  object  of  their  search,  they 

than  poor  pieces  of  rare  dates. — ^The  number  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Ante,  and  thenco 

of  works  on  numismatics  is  believed  to  be  many  to  a  river  which  Narvaez  named  Madelena, 

thousands.     On  ancient  coins,  see  Dactrina  following  which  they  reached  the  sea.    The 

Nummorum   Veterum^  by  Joseph  Eckhel  (9  country  traversed  possessed  few  attractions, 

vols.  4to.,  Vienna,   1792-^8),  and  DeacripUan  and  most  of  the  Indians  whom   they  met 

de9  midaiUei  antiques^  &c.,  by  T.  E.  Mionnet  showed  great  hostility.    The  Spaniards  also 

(6  vols.  8vo.  and  1  vol.  plates,  Paris,  1806-'18 ;  suffered  greatly  by  sickness;  they  were  disap- 

yriih  supplement,  9  vols.  8vo.,  1819-^87) ;  on  pointed  in  their  expectations  of  finding  gold, 

British  coins,  *^  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Great  and  were  sick  and  disheartened  when  they 

Britain  and  its  Dependencies,^'  by  the  Rev.  B.  reached  the  coast.    Narvaez  did  not  find  his 

Buding  (8  vols.  4to.,  London,  1840) ;  ^*  A  View  fleet  as  he  expected,  nor  did  he  know  whether 

of  the  Coinage  of  Scotland,"  by  John  Lindsay  or  not  he  was  at  the  appointed  haven.    It 

(4to.,  Cork,  1845),  and  '^  A  View  of  the  Coin-  seems  that  his  ofScer  in  charge  of  the  ships  did 

age  of  Ireland,''  by  the  same  r4to.,  Cork,  1889) ;  not  make  any  effort  to  reach  the  place  of  ren- 

on  American  coins,  "  The  American  Numis-  dezvous,  but  returned  to  Havana,  leaving  the 

matical  Muiual,"  by  H.  W.  Dickeson  (4to.,  governor  and  his  companions  to  their  fiste. 

PhUadelphia,  1859).  To  get  away  from  this  region  they  must  con- 

KUNCIO  (Lat.  n«nf«tM,  messenger),  a  prel-  struct  boats  for  800  men.    Without  tools,  forge, 

ate  representing  the  Roman  pontiff  near  a  for-  oakum,  pitch,  or  ropes,  and  with  a  limited  siro- 

eign  government.    Strictly  speaking,  he  repre-  ply  of  provisions,  this  was  a  task  of  great  dim- 

sents  the  pope  only  as  temporal  sovereign,  but  culty.    In  the  emergency,  one  of  the  men  said 

he  is  often  commissioned  to  treat  of  spiritual  that  "  with  certain  pipes  of  wood  and  skins  of 

affairs,  and  to  report  on  the  condition  of  wild  beasts,  he  would  make  bellows  that  should 

churches  and  the  character  of  church  dignita-  be  made  to  blow."    This  revived  their  hopes, 

ries,  especially  of  candidates  for  the  mitre.    A  They  then  .took  their  spurs,  stirrups,  cross 

nuncio  may  be  resident  or  extraordinary ;  and  bows,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  and  converted 

if  appointed  simply  to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  is  them  into  nails,  saws,  hatchets,  and  other  ne- 

styled  an  internuncio.    The  nuncio  in  France  cessary  tools.    While  the  work  was  ^oing  on, 

is  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  they  supplied  themselves  with   maize  from 

Jurisdiction,  being   recognized   only  as   tiie  Ante,  and  every  third  day  killed  a  horse, 

papal  ambassador.    The  only  nuncio  who  has  For  oakum  they  used  the  bark  of  the  palmetto, 

ever  visited  the  United  States  was  Archbishop  which  they  caulked  with  a  species  of  gum 

Bedini,  in  1858.  from  a  pine  tree.    For  co^age  they  used  the 

NUNEZ,  Alvab  (CABEgA  de  Yaoa),  the  palmetto,  as  well  as  the  hair  from  the  manes 

earliest  and  most  remarkable  explorer  of  North  and  tails  of  their  horses;  and  for  sails  they 

America,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Pamflo  used   their  shirts.    For  water  vessels  they 

de  Narvaez,  the  first  governor  of  Florida,  fiayed  the  legs  of  their  horses  whole,  and  sew- 

Having  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  an  ed  the  skins  together.    On  Sept.  20  they  had 

appointment  as  governor  of  Florida,  Narvaez  completed  5  boats,  in  which  the  whole  party, 

fitted  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  ex-  now  reduced  to  242  men,  embarked.    But 

ploring  and  taking  possession  of  this  country,  when  f^  their  effects  were  shipped,  the  boats 

He  was  ^^  authorized  and  commanded  to  con-  were  scarcely  above  water,  and  so  crowded 

quer  and  govern  the  territories  that  extend  were  the  men  that  it  was  with  the  greatest 

from  the  river  Falmas  to  the  cape  of  Florida,  difficulty  they  could  manage  them.    A  few 

which  are  on  the  main  land."    His  chief  officer  days  afterwiuxl  they  obtained  an  Indian  canoe, 

was  Nunez,  better  known  as  Cabega  de  Yaca,  They  followed  the  Florida  coast  for  47  days, 

who  is  styled  ^^  treasurer  and  high  sheriff."  when  they  landed  on  a  small  island  where  they 

The  flotilla,  which  consisted  of  5  ships  with  were  detained  by  a  violent  storm.    Here  5  of 

600  men,  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  San  Lucar  the  men  died  from  the  effects  of  drinking  salt 

de  Barrameda,  July  17, 1627.    Arriving  at  St.  water.    After  this  they  followed  the  Indians 

Domingo,  they  remained  there  45  days  to  pro-  and  obtained  fresh  water ;  but  the  same  night 

cure  certain  necessaries,  but  chiefly  horses,  ihe  natives  rose  on  them  and  drove  them  off*. 

After  stopping  at  various  places  for  supplies,  wounding  many,  among  them  the  governor, 

and  meeting  with  many  delays,  they  arrived  Aft%r  continued  suffering  from  hunger  and 

at  Xaqui,  where  they  wintered.    Sailing  again  thirst,  from  attacks  by  the  Vidians,  fin>m  vio- 
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lent  tempests  and  severe  ookl^  they  at  length  until  1586,  when,  with  8  snrviyors,  he  readied 
reached  the  month  of  a  large  river,  and  landed  the  Spanish  setUements  in  Gnliaoan,-  on  the 
on  an'  inland.  They  attempted  to  go  np  this  shores  of  the  Pacific.  He  was  therefore  8 
river,  bat  the  current  was  so  strong  that  they  years  in  crossing  the  continent  from  the  shores 
were  driven  hack.  From  the  description  given  of  Florida,  after  a  series  of  adventnres  the 
by  Nufiez  of  its-  strong  current,  and  the  dis-  most  extraordinary  that  ever  befell  any  ex- 
tance  it  was  found  to  be  fresh  after  it  entered  pU>rer  of  the  American  continent.  Of  his  com- 
the  sea,  it  Is  believed  to  have  been  the  Missis-  panions,  2  were  Spaniards  and  the  other  was 
sippi  If  so,  Narvaez  was  the  first  to  dis-  a  negro  from  the  coast  of  Barbary,  named  £s- 
cover  the  mouth  of  this  river  on  one  of  the  tevan.  Thus  did  Nufiez  plant  the  cross  upon 
latter  days  of  October,  1528.  They  continued  the  Bocky  mountains,  and  make  known  the 
their  voyage  a  few  days  further  to  the  west-  doctrines  of  Christianity,  nearly  a  century  be- 
ward,  bufiTeting  the  winds  and  waves,  when  fore  the  arrival  of  the  Fnglish  on  the  shores 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  of  New  England.  The  accounts  given  by  him 
which  scattered  their  boats  and  drove  them  on  his  arrival  in  Mexico  awakened  a  desire  to 
out  to  sea.  As  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  explore  and  subjugate  the  countries  he  had  vis- 
them  afterward,  except  those  in  a  single  boat^  ited ;  and  soon  after  Marco  de  Niza,  a  Fran- 
they  doubtless  perished.  The  boat  containing  ciacan  monk,  set  out  on  an  expedition  for  the 
Nufiez  was  wrecked  on  a  small  island,  i^m  purpose,  with  Estevan,  the  negro,  for  his  g^ide. 
which  the  survivors  reached  the  mainland.  The  expedition  proved  a  failure,  and  Estevan 
They  now  made  their  way  westward  amid  un-  lost  his  life.  Other  attempts  to  explore  l^e 
heflurd  of  hardships,  in  wMoh  they  were  driven  distant  countries  referred  to  foUowed,  the 
to  such  straits  tnat  they  lived  upon*  one  an-  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that  which  set 
other.  Nufiez  states  that  from  May  he  had  out  under  Ooronado  in  1540.  An  abridgment 
eaten  nothing  but  maize,  save  in  a  few  in-  of  Oabeca  de  Yaca^s  narrative  may  be  found  in 
stances  when  fish  were  obtained  near  the  Hakluyt's  ^^  Voyages,'^  and  a  French  version  in 
coast.  In  tracing  his  wanderings,  we  fol-  the  collection  of  voyages  published  in  Paris  by 
low  him  far  to  the  north  and  west,  and  across  Temaux-Oompans ;  but  the  fullest  and  best  \a 
the  broad  plains  and  deserts  where  he  finds  a  translation  by  Buckingham  Smith,  secretary 
the  buffido,  until  he  reaches  a  mountainous  of  the  TJ.  S.  legation  in  &pain,  with  annotations 
country  which  is  believed  to  have  been  New  (privately  printed,  foL,  Washington,  1851). 
Mexioo.  The  &ct  of  Ms  meeting  wiUi  the  buf  •  NTTSTEZ,  Fbbitan,  a  Spanish  scholar  and  sol- 
fido,  which  has  never  been  found  in  western  dier,  born  in  Yalladolid  about  1470,  died  in  Sal- 
Texas  south  of  the  great  plateau  or  desert  plain,  amanca  in  1558.  As  a  member  of  the  house 
which  does  not  furnish  sustenance  for  them,  of  Guzman  he  was  knight  commander  of  the 
is  evidence  that  he  traversed  the  country  fSar  order  of  Santiago ;  and  being  also  the  greatest 
to  the  north.  His  various  courses,  and  the  Greek  scholar  of  his  country,  he  was  corn- 
large  streams  crossed  and  followed,  all  go  to  monly  called  tlie  ^^  Greek  commander.^'  After 
support  this  theory.  In  some  places  the  wan-  his  return  from  Italy,  whither  he  went  to  per- 
derers  found  the  natives  suffering  from  an  epi-  feet  himself  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^ 
demic  They  all  now  became  doctors,  and  Cardinal  Ximenes  appointed  him  one  of  the 
were  remarkably  successful  in  tiie  cure  of  dis-  Cretan  professors  of  Greek  in  the  university  of 
eases,  gaining  thereby  a  great  influence  over  Alcala,  and  also  intrusted  to  him  and  to  Lope 
the  natives,  who  imagined  tibem  to  be  from  de  Astufilga  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septua- 
the  sun.  '*  So  great,"  says  Nufiez,  ^*  was  their  gint  for  the  Complutensian  polyglot.  In  1521 
confidence  in  us,  that  they  thought  they  could  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  commons  in  the 
not  be  healed  but  by  our  hands;  and  they  be-  "war  of  the  eommunidades,'*^  Being  forced  to 
lieved  that  as  long  as  we  remained,  not  one  of  leave  Alcala,  he  went  to  Salamanca,  and  in  the 
ihem  would  die."  The  Spaniards  took  advan-  university  there  taught  Latin,  Greek,  rhetoric, 
tage  of  their  influence,  and  endeavored  to  in-  and  the  *^  Natural  History"  of  Pliny,  until  his 
fitfl  into  the  minds  of  the  natives  the  doctrines  death.  He  restored  the  text  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Christianity.  Hiis  instruction,  the  enthu-  published  a  commentary  upon  his  writings 
siastic  historian  of  the  Jesuits  believes,  paved  (Salamanca,  1548);  also  Ohservatianes  in  P<m» 
the  way  for  the  missionaries  that  followed  a  ponium  Mdam^  Obaervationes  in  Historiam 
few  years  after,  as  it  obtained  for  them  a  kind  KaturdUm  C.  Flinii  (1544),  and  Glosa  tobre 
reception.  Amonff  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  loi  ohras  de  Juan  de  mena.  At  the  age  of  80 
visited  by  Nufiez^ose  of  the  present  day  can-  he  was  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of  Span- 
not  be  recognized;  but  he  says  ^ey  "travelled  ish  proverbs,  with  explanations,  and  parallel 
through  so  many  sorts  of  people,  of  such  divers  sayinffs  from  other  languages,  which  was  com- 
langaages,  that  the  memory  fails  to  recall  pleted  and  published  by  a  friend  after  his  death, 
them."  Their  mode  of  life  does  not  materially  with  the  title  Ref ranee  y  praterhios  ffhsadoe 
differ  from  the  accounts  given  by  late  travel-  (4to.,  Madrid,  1555). 

lers.    Nufiez  remained  8  months  aipong  the  NU^EZ,  Piedbo,  a  Portuguese  mathemati- 

Indians  of  New  Mexioo,  after  which  he  pur-  cian,  bom  in  1492,  died  in  1577.    He  was  royal 

sued  his  journey  westward  and  southward,  cosmographer  and  professor  of  mathematics  in 

crossing  mountains,  broad  deserts,  and  rivers,  Ooimbra,  and  wrote  on  topics  connected  with 
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geometrT',  navigation,  tbe  projection  of  chartB,  1840  on  the  Albrecht  DQrer's  Platz,  near  the 
and  the  improvement  of  astronomical  instru-  honse  where  he  resided.  Nnremberg  has  manj 
ments.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  fine  private  bnildings  and  several  ele^^t  pnblio 
advancement  of  the  art  of  navigation,  and  he  fountains.  The  pnblio  library  contams  npward 
is  considered  as  the  discoverer  of  the  loxodro-  of  50,000  volmnes.  Among  the  educational 
mio  carve  or  spiral.  He  proposed  in  1542  a  institutions  are  an  excellent  gymnasium,  poly- 
new  graduation  of  the  circles  of  astronomical  technic,  agricultural,  mercantile,  and  normal 
instruments,  which  bears  his  name.  schools,  and  a  school  of  design.    Since  1857 

NUSlBZ,  Rio,  a  river  of  Senegambia,  which  Nuremberg  has  become  the  seat  of  a  new  na- 

falls  into  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  10^  40'  N.,  after  a  tional institution  {Germanisches Muteum)  found- 

W.  S,  W.  course  of  150  m.    The  country  on  its  ed  in  1858  by  Baron  Aufsess  for  the  promotion 

banks  is  thickly  wooded  and  very  unhealthy,  of  researches  in  ancient  German  history  and 

About  20  vessels  of  from  200  to  800  tons  each  archsology.    A  periodical  fov  DeuUcke  ChiUur" 

visit  diisriver  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  Qachichte  was  established  there  in  1856  by 

Hie  imports  are  chiefly  British  manufactures  Mtdler  and  Franke,  and  the  N^vrnberger  €or^ 

and  salt ;  the  exports,  principally  to  France,  regpondent  is  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated 

are  gold,  ivory,  hides,  wax,  and  ground  nuts.  newspapers   of  Germany. — Nuremberg  was 

NUREMBERG  (Germ.  NOrnberg)^  a  city  of  once  one  of  the  most  prosperous  of  the  free 
Bavaria,  in  the  province  of  Franconia,  atuated  imperial  cities,  with  a  population  of  100,000 
on  the  river  Pegnitz  and  on  the  Ludwig's  and  an  extensive  trade  with  the  East  and 
canal,  144  m.  by  railway  N.  by  W.  from  Munich,  other  remote  parts  of  the  world.    It  was  not 
and  106  m.  N.  from  Augsburg ;  pop.  in  1858,  less  celebrated  in  the  history  of  art  and  litera- 
59,177,  including  5,000  Roman  Catholics  and  a  ture.    In  the  16th  century  it  was  the  head- 
number  of  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Protes-  quarters  of  the  master  singers,  and  derived  great 
tants.    The  city  is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  reputation  from  the  genius  of  Hans  Sachs,  as 
wall  with  8  gates  and  about  70  round  and  well  as  from  that  of  Dtlrer,  Behaim,  and  otber 
square    towers,  and  a  moat.     The   Pegnitz  eminent  men.    The  reminiscences  and  traces 
forms  8  idands  within  the  wall,  connected  of  its  former  glories  continue  to  make  Nnrem- 
with  each  other  and  with  the  city  by  numer-  berg  one  of  the  most  interesting  cities  of  Ger- 
0U9  bridges,  the  circuit  within  the  wall  being  many.    It  suffered  much  from  the  80  years^  war 
nearlv  8^  m.    The  river  divides  the  city  into  and  lost  its  former  commercial  greatness,  but 
two  irregular  parts,  the  southern  and  larger  has  improved  within  the  present  century,  par- 
being  called  the  Lorenzer  side  and  the  northern  ticularly  through  the  influence  of  railways  and 
the  Sebalder  side.  The  impression  of  quaintness  the  Ludwig's  canal,  and  is  now  again  famous  for 
and  antiquity  which  the  general  aspect  of  the  its  industrial  activity,  particularly  in  ginger- 
city  produces  is  heightened  by  the  old  Gothic  bread,  papier  mach6,  toys,  &c. 
style  of  architecture,  and  the  old-fashioned        NUT,  in  botany,  a  hard-shelled,  one-seeded 
internal  arrangement  of  many  of  the  houses,  fhiit,  such  as  the  acorn,  chestnut,  filbert,  beech 
tiieir  narrow  fronts  in  many  instances  adorned  nut,  &c.    A  variety  of  useful  fruits  are  kno^vm 
with  paintings.    Among  the  mo«t  notable  Pro-  as  nuts  in  horticulture.   The  European  walnut, 
testant  churches  are  &ose  of  St.  Sebaldus,  also  called  the  Madeira  nut  {jugtans  regid)y  is 
St.  James,  and  St.  JSgidius,  all  more  or  less  much  esteemed ;  when  in  a  tender  and  nniipe 
distinguished  for  their  works  of  art.     The  condition  it  is  employed  for  making  ]pickles, 
finest  and  largest  of  them  all  is  that  of  St.  Law-  and  when  ripe  is  used  in  large  quantities  as  a 
rence,  a  Gothic  building  of  the  18th  century,  table  dessert.    There  are  many  idnds  of  the 
Hie  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost^  which  was  Madeira  nut  known,  which  are  reputed  to  be  of 
restored  in  1850,  contained  the  jewels  of  the  superior  <]uality.    The  hazel  and  tJie  filberts 
imperial  German  crown  from  1424  until  1806,  are  extensively  cultivated  for  their  nuts.    (See 
when  they  were  removed  to  Vienna.    The  Ro-  Filbbbt.)    The  chestnut  tree  (castanea  ve9ca) 
man  Catholic  church,  or  Frauenhirehe^  is  re-  of  Europe  produces  excellent  nuts,  especiaUr 
markable  for  its  richly  ornamented  Gothic  por-  the  large-fruited  kind,  or  Spanish  chestnut.    A 
tal.    The  town  hall  of  Nuremberg  is  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  distinct  soits  of  chestnuts  are 
most  remarkable  buildings  of  the  kind  in  Eu-  known  among  the  Frendi  cultivators.    The 
rope,  on  account  of  its  large  size,  as  well  as  of  common  chestnut  of  the  United  States  is  the 
its  collection  of  paintings  by  Albert  DUrer  and  product  of  the  C,  ve9ca,  variety  Amerieana^  and 
other  masters.    Beneath  the  building  are  secret  is  smaller  and  sweeter.    The  chinquapin  bears 
and  bubt^rraneous  passages;  also  the  Loehge-  a  small  sweet-fiavored  nut  of  half  the  size  of 
fWagnitse  (dungeons  scarcely  6  feet  square),  and  the  common  kind ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  dwarf 
the  Folterkammer  or  torture  chamber,  in  which  species  growing  only  6  to  10  feet  high,  and 
during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  prisoners  found  in  the  middle  and  southern  United  States, 
were  put  to  the  rack.    The  old  fortress  {Reieh^  The  several  species  of  earya  bear  nuts,  of  which 
feste)^  situated  on  a  steep  eminence,  contains  a  the  shell-bark  hickory  (jG,  aUa,  Mjc.)  has  a 
fitmous  gallery  of  pictures  in  10  rooms  and  very  sweet  kernel,  which  renders  it  tiie  best 
many  paintings  on  glass.    The  cemetery  of  St.  native  nut;  that  of  the  mocker-nut  hickory  (C 
John  contains  the  tombs  of  DtLrer  and  Hans  tomentosa,  Mx.)  is  also  sweet,  but  ^e  Sickness 
Sachs.    A  statue  of  the  former  was  erected  in  of  the  sh^  nearly  precludes  its  use.    The  firoit 
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of  tihe  black  walnut  (juahtu  mgra^  laim.)  lias  Thia  ellipse  would  cover  a  space  by  its  longer 

a  round  deeply  fdrrowed  nnt,  containing  a  riob  axis  of  18.5",  and  by  its  shorter  of  18.7",  ute 

kernel  of  very  agreeable  taste ;  while  the  bnt-  longer  axis  being  directed  toward  the  pole  of 

ternut  (/.  ci'nereay  Linn.)  has  a  sweet  and  pleaa-  the  ecliptic.    The  nutation  period  is  a  litUe  less 

ant  kernel,  in  a  nut  which  is  rounded  at  base  than  19  years  (18.6),  and  correspouds  to  Ibat 

and  acute  at  the  end,  the  sides  deeply  furrowed,  of  a  revolution  of  the  moon^s  nodes,  with  which 

and  title  edges  sharply  keeled,    llie  fruit  of  it  is  directly  connected.    The  effect  of  the  nu- 

the  beech  tree  (/a^u«  vylwxtUciy  Mx.)  contains  tation  on  the  position  of  the  stars  is  combined 

two  prismatic  triangular  nuts,  having  rich  oily  with  the  effect  from  precession;  and  as  both 

kernels ;  they  are  oaQed  beech  mast,  and  from  are  referable  to  the  same  physical  agency  for 

them  is  mannfactured  an  oil,  which  in  France  explanation,  their  further  consideration  will  be 

is  used  both  for  cooking  and  for  burning  in  found  in  the  article  Pbegession. 

lamps;  in  some  parts  of  that  country  they  are  NUTORAOKER,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the 

also  roasted  and  employed  in  place  of  coffee,  crow  famUy,  and   genus  nucifraga  (Briss.). 

The  beech  mast  of  our  woods  is  eaten  by  many  The  bill  is  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  witb 

kinds  of  wild  animals,  and  in  some  districts  culmen  elevated  and  sloping  to  tibe  entire  tip; 

large  numbers  of  swine  are  fattened  upon  it.  the  lateral  margins  straight ;  gonys  very  long 

The  acorn  of  the  oak  is  composed  of  the  cupule  and  ascending;    nostrils   basaJ,  covered   by 

and  the  nut;  that  of  the  white  oak  (gueretu  £rontal  bristles:  wings  long  and  rounded,  with 

aJbOj  Unn.)  has  a  sweet  kernel,  and  is  eaten  the  4th  and  6tn  quills  longest ;  tail  moderate, 

either  raw  or  roasted ;  and  the  acorns  of  Q.  rounded  on  the  sides ;  tarsi  longer  Iban  middle 

fframuntia  (Linn.)  are  sweet  and  eatable,  and  toe,  covered  in  front  with  broad  scales ;  toes 

are  used  for  food  in  Spain  under  the  name  of  long,  robust,  and  strongly  scutellated ;  claws 

Motei.    The  seeds  of  the  stone  pine  (pinui  long,  sharp,  and  curved.    The  common  nut- 

pinedtf  Linn.)  are   used  as   nuts   under  the  cracker  (JV.    earyocatactci,  Briss.),    the  best 

name  of  pignom^  and  contain  sweet,  oily  ker-  known  species,  is  about  13  inches  long,  and 

nela ;  the  tree  that  produces  them  grows  spon-  the  bill  1^;  it  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of 

taneousiy  in  the  fiouth  of  £urope.~--Some  trop-  the  European  jay ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  brown- 

ical  trees  nroduce  excellent  nuts.    Those  of  ish  black;  the  general  color  dull  reddish  brown, 

the  B&rthoUdtia  excelsa  are  commonly  known  blackish  brown  above ;  the  whole  plumage, 

as  Para  or  Brazil  nuts ;  tibe  kernels  when  fresh  except  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  tidl 

are  delicious  and  nutritive.    The  fruit  of  the  coverts,  is  marked  with  oblong  white  dashee 

anaoardium  is  called  the  cashew  nut ;  it  is  of  margrined  with  dark  brown  at  the  end,  largest  on 

the  size  and  shape  of  a  harems  kidney.    The  the  lower  parts ;  lower  tail  coverts  and  tips  of 

kernel  abounds  with  a  milkyjuice,  which  when  taQ  feathers  white.    This  bird,  rare  in  Great 

fresh  has  a  delicious  flavor ;  but  great  care  is  Britain,  is  conunon  in  the  woods  of  the  moun- 

to  be  observed  in  removing  the  shell,  between  tainous  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  especially 

the  two  layers  of  whidh  is  a  quantity  of  acrid,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Russia ;  they  are  usu- 

inflammable  oil,  which  should  be  destroyed  by  ally  seen  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  in  flocks, 

burning  or  roasting  the  nut  in  the  fire,  avoiding  migrating  according  to  the  season  in  search 

the  smoke  in  the  process.    The  pistachio  nut  of  larvsa  and  insects,  which  they  obtain  from 

Ib  the  fruit  of  the  pktaeia  vera,  a  small  tree,  trees  in  the  manner  of  woodpeckers;  they 

native  of  Asia  Minor ;   the  nut  is  a  sort  of  are  also  fond  of  the  seed  of  fir  trees,  and  of 

drupe  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  of  a  reddish  snts,  which  they  break  by  repeated  strokes  of 

color,  with  a  very  thin   rind,  a   brittle,  3-  the  bill ;  they  are  said  to  devour  small  birds 

Talved  shell,  and  an  ahnond^like,  oily  seed ;  and  eggs.    The  nest  is  made  in  a  hole  in  a 

It  is  nsed  at  dessert  and  in  confectionery.  The  decayed  tree;  the  eggs,  6  or  6,  are  yellowish 

areca  nut  is  the  produce  of  the  areca  cateehu  gray  with  a  few  spots  of  light  brown.    This 

of  Linnsus,  found  all  over  the  East  Indies;  bold  and  famUiar  bird  by  its  nearly  straight 

the  nuts  are  astringent,  intoxicating,  and  nar-  bill  seems  to  form  a  transition  from  the  crows 

ootic,  and  are  used  as  a  masticatory  with  lime  to  the  starlings,  and  in  some  respects  to  the 

and  the  leaves  of  the  betel  pepper.    Thecocoar  woodpeckers,  the  last  of  which  it  also  resem- 

nnt  is  tiie  one-celled  seed  of  the  drupe  of  tiie  bles  in  some  of  its  habits. 

eoeoB  nucifera  (Linn.),  containing  a  delicious  KUTGALL.    See  Galls. 

kernel  used  for  food;  the  tree  grows  only  near  NUTHATCH,  a  sub-family  of  tenuirostral 

the  sea  coast,  especially  upon  tropical  idands.  birds  of  the  creeper  &mily,  scattered  ov^r  North 

The  physic  nuts  of  South  America  are  the  seeds  America,  Europe,  and  Ladia  and  its  archipelago. 

of  eureas  purgant  (Adanson)  ;  they  are  car  In  the  typical  ffcnus  Htta  (linn.)  the  bUl  is  en- 

tiiartic  and  poisonous.    The  seeds  of  the  theo-  tire,  about  as  long  as  the  head,  slender,  com- 

hvma  cacao  (linn.),  employed  in  making  chooo-  pressed,  straight,  and  sharp-pointed,  with  the 

lat^  are  sometimes  called  diocolate  nuts.  gonys  long  and  ascending ;  nostrils  in  a  groove, 

NUTATION,  in  astronomy,  a  small  periodic  covered  b:^;  bristles  directed  forward ;  winga 

gyratory  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  long  and  acute,  reaching  nearly  to  end  of  tail,, 

earth^s  axis,  by  which,  if  it  ensted  independent  the  1st  quUl  being  very  short,  and  the  8d  and 

of  the  motion  in  precession,  the  pole  of  the  earth  4th  about  equal  and  longest ;  tail  short,  broad, 

would  deaeribe  in  the  heavens  a  minute  ellipse,  and  nearly  even ;  tand  about  equal  to  middle  toe, . 
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itrong  and  scntellated;  toes  lonff,  the  outer  aeanthidtta  (Lalr.)y  BJid  dromodendrm  (GitKf). 
mnoh  longer  than  the  inner,  the  hind  toe  the  SitUlla  has  a  long,  rather  lender  hill,  slightly 
longest^  and  all  armed  with  sharp  and  onrved  onrved  npward,  and  the  tip  emarginated;  the 
daws.    Nearly  20  species  are  described ;  they  wings  reach  beyond  the  tail,  ^the  2d  and  8d 
prefer  dense  woods,  where  they  ran  rapidly  np  qnills  equal  and  longest ;  the  tail  is  very  short, 
and  down  the  tmnks  and  branches  of  trees  in  and  somewhat  ronnded.    The  species  are  pe- 
spiral  circles,  examining  the  crevices  in  the  cnliar  to  Australia.    The  nest  is  made  of  bark 
bark  for  spiders  and  insects ;  in  winter  they  and  lichens,  attached  to  each  other  and  to  the 
approach  houses,  and  feed  upon  seeds,  grains,  branches  of  the  highest  trees  by  cobwebs,  and 
nuts,  and  other  vegetable  food.    The  largest  from  its  small  size  and  color  is  very  difficult 
of  the  American  species  is  the  white-bemed  to  detect;  the  egf^  are  3  in  number.    Jno^afi- 
nuthatch    (8,   CarolinensUy    GmeL),  about  6  thiiitta  the  bill  is  long  and  very  dender,  and 
inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  11,  slig[htly  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  species  are  found 
and  the  bm  along  the  gape  |  of  an  inch ;  the  in  iTew  Zealand,  where  they  are  seen  on  the 
bill  is  black,  and  iris  dark  brown ;  general  bushes,  searching  the  branches  and  leaves  for 
color  above  ashy  blue,  with  top  of  head  and  insects  and  their  larvse ;  the  toes  are  long  and 
neck  black ;  under  parts  and  sides  of  head  to  very  slender.  In  dromodendron  the  biU  is  long, 
above  the  eyes  white;  under  tail  coverts  and  straight,  and  sharp-pointed;  wings  long;  tail 
tibial  feathers   brown ;    concealed   primaries  long  and  rounded,  with  the  shaft  of  each  fealh- 
white.    This  is  a  bold,  active,  and  familiar  er  prolonged  and  rigid,  as  in  the  woodpe^ers; 
bird,  though  generally  living  in  retired  woods ;  tarsi  robust.    Gray  alludes  to  a  single  spedes 
the  nest  is  made  in  the  hole  of  a  decayed  tree ;  (D,  letteoBtemvm,  Gould),  found  in  the  woods 
the  eggs,  5  or  6,  are  dull  white,  spotted  with  of  Chili,  8.  of  Valparaiso,  and  usually  seen  run- 
brown  at  the  krger  end ;  the  flight  is  rapid,  ning  up  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees  in  pursuit  of 
and  at  times  protracted;  like  otners  of  the  beetles  and  other  insects. — ^The  bill  of  thennt- 
flunily,  they  are  fond  of  roosting  head  down-  hatches  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  used  for  break- 
ward.    This   species  is  spread  over   eastern  ing  the  shells  of  nuts,  which  Ihey  fix  in  a  cleft 
North  America  to  the  highest  central  plains,  or  hollow,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
replaced  to  tiie  west  by  the  S.  acuUata  (Gas-  nutcrackers,  a  name  which  properly  bdongs 
sin),  which  differs  chiefly  in  the  more  slender  to  the  genus  nucifraga.    The  jPrendi  call  them 
bill ;  in  tiie  southern  states  two  broods  are  torehe^U^  from  their  habit  of  plastering  np 
hatched  in  a  season ;  the  notes  are  very  nasal,  with  yellow  clay  {torckU)  the  apertures  of  holes 
The  red-bellied  nuthatch  {8,  Canadensii,  Linn.)  in  trees  which  are  too  open  to  make  comfort^ 
is  41  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8  able  nests.    Unlike  the  woodpeckers,  they  de- 
inches  ;  the  upper  parts  are  ashy  blue,  with  the  scend  trees  head  foremost,  in  which  they  must 
top  of  the  head  black,  a  white  line  above  and  find  great  assistance  in  the  long  hind  toe. 
a  black  line  through  the  eye ;  chin  white,  and  KUTMEG,  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  myrk- 
rest  of  under  parts  brownish  rusty.    The  eg^  tiea  officinalis  (linn.),  or  M,  motchaia  (Than.), 
are  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots.    This  of  the  natural  order  myristicacea.    The  corn- 
very  restless  and  active  bird  is  spread  over  mon  nutmeg  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
North  America  from  South  Carolina  to  Nova  islands,  but  is  cultivated   elsewhere  in  the 
Scotia,    from   the  Atlantic  probably  to  the  East;   it  has  been  tried,  though  unsnocesB- 
Pacific.    Some  remain  all  winter  in  the  north-  frilly,  in  the  West  India  islands.    It  is  a  veiy 
em  states,  coming  into  the  roads  and  farm  beautiftil  tree,  the  foliage  being  of  a  rich  dark 
yards  in  search  of  seeds.    The  brown-headed  green  color,  and  though  of  slow  growth  attains 
nuthatch  (3,  jptmZ^a,  Lath.),  of  the  southern  a  height  of  20  or  25  feet.    Level  situations  are 
states,  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  name;  most  favorable  for  nutmeg  plantations,  as  the 
the  length  is  only  4  inches,  and  the  extent  of  roots  take  so  slight  a  hold  on  the  soil  that  on 
wings  8 ;  it  IB  lively,  with  a  cheerftil  note,  and  hillsides  they  are  liable  to  be  washed  up  by  the 
is  not  at  all  shy.    The  California  nuthatch  (8,  heavy  rains  of  the  tropics.    The  young  plants, 
pygmoM,  Vigors^  is  of  the  size  of  the  last,  which  obtained  in  the  nursery  from  the  seeds,  are  set 
it  much  resembles,  but  the  brown  of  the  head  in  the  ground  in  rows,  and  require  constant 
has  an  olive  green  tinge ;  it  is  found  from  the  weeding  and  watering,  frequent  manuring,  and 
FacLSo  to  the  Rocky  mountains.    The  Euro-  oareftil  protection  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
pean  nuthatch  (8,  EuropcBa^  Linn.^  is  one  of  the  sun.    In  the  Vth  year  they  commence  bear- 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  being  6  mches  long,  ing,  and  increase  in  fhiitfolness  to  the  15th, 
with  an  extent  of  ^^gs  of  10},  and  bill  f  of  an  when  they  reach  their  highest  perfection.    In 
inch ;  the  upper  parts  are  bluish  gray,  with  the  Moluccas  they  are  said  to  continue  proBfio 
the  throat  and  cheeks  white,  loral  space  and  a  for  70  or  80  years.    AH  parts  of  the  tree  are 
band  behind  the  eye  black ;  lower  parts  light  very  aromatic.    The  fhiit  is  smooth  externally, 
reddish  yellow,  and  sides  brownish  red.    Its  pear-hke  in  shape,  and  resembles  a  peach  in  oie 
manners  are  the  same;  the  tail  is  not  used  as  and  color.    It  is  produced  in  great  abundance, 
a  support  either  in  ascending  or  descending  and  its  maturity  is  evinced  by  the  bursting  of 
trees.    It  is  sometimes  kept  in  wire  cages  for  the  rind,  through  which  the  brilliant  scarlet 
its  activity,  cunning,  and  dn>llery. — Other  gen-  of  the  mace  and  the  bright  brown  sheD  in 
era  of  the  sub-family  are  HtteUa  (Swains.),  which  the  nutmeg  is  enclosed  are  seen.    The 
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oatennost  portion  10  a  thick  fleshy  pericarp,  taken  in  the  quantity  of  2  or  8  draohmS)  it  has 
which  when  jonng  is  occasionally  preserved  produced  alarming  effects.  The  oil  is  occasion- 
as  a  sweetmeat.  The  next  is  the  mace,  a  pecn-  ally  used  externfuly  as  a  stimnlant.  For  for* 
liar  deyelopment  of  the  stalk  of  the  seed,  which  ther  information,  tjie  reader  is  referred  to  a 
increases  with  its  growth  and  finally  envelopes  paper  by  Dr.  Lnmsdaine  in  the  "American 
it,  called  aril  or  arillos  by  botanists.  Within  Joomal  of  Science/'  Nov.  1851. — ^The  importa- 
it  is  the  nntmeg  enclosed  in  a  sheU.  The  tree  tion  of  nutmegs  into  the  United  States  for  the 
is  in  bearing  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  bud,  year  ending  June  80. 1859,  amounted  to  879,- 
blossom,  and  fruit  being  exhibited  at  the  same  880  lbs.,  valued  at  $865,480 ;  and  of  mace  to 
time ;  consequently  there  is  no  particular  sea-  45,4691b8..  valued  at  $16,478. 
son  for  gathering  it,  though  the  greatest  bar-  NUTRIA,  the  commercial  name  of  the  fur 
▼est  is  in  the  months  of  September,  October,  of  the  coypou  (myopotamvs  eaypus,  Cuv.),  a 
November,  and  December.  The  average  an-  South  American  rodent  of  the  beaver  family. 
nnal  produce  of  a  tree  amounts  to  about  5  lbs.  The  dentition  of  the  coypou  is  the  same  as  in 
of  nutmegs  and  1^  lbs.  of  mace ;  and  it  is  said  the  beaver ;  the  ears  are  short  and  round;  the 
that,  should  the  price  of  nutmegs  diminish  very  moustaches  long  and  stiff,  white  with  a  few 
coiuiderably,  the  raising  of  them  would  stiU  black  hairs  intermixed ;  the  hind  feet  are  fully 
be  very  profitable.  The  firuit  is  gathered  by  webbed,  but  the  external  or  6th  toe  is  separate 
means  of  a  barb  attached  to  a  long  stick,  and  from  the  rest ;  the  mammee  are  4  on  each  side, 
the  outer  covering  being  removed,  the  mace  is  nearer  the  back  than  the  abdomen,  covered  by 
carefully  taken  off,  fiattened  by  hand,  placed  hair.  The  length  is  8  feet,  of  which  the  tail, 
on  mats,  and  dried  in  the  sun  for  8  or  4  days,  which  is  long,  round,  and  hairy,  is  one  third. 
or  over  a  moderate  fire.  By  this  process  it  It  is  found  in  Chili  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
becomes  brittle,  and  the  red  tint  is  changed  to  Buenos  Ayres,  living  in  the  vicinity  of  water, 
orange,  while  it  retains  its  aromatic  odor  and  and  burrowing  with  the  powerful  fore  daws  in 
taste.  It  is  then  made  up  into  packages,  and  the  banks  of  streams ;  it  is  an  excellent  swim- 
kept  perfectly  free  from  moisture.  The  nuts  mer,  is  easily  tamed,  and  of  gentle  disposition, 
are  placed  in  their  shells  upon  a  hurdle  over  a  and  will  eat  almost  any  kind  of  vegetable  food ; 
alow  wood  fire,  for  a  perioa  of  about  2  months,  it  has  from  4  to  7  young  at  a  birth.  The  fur 
When  dried  sufficiently  the  kernel  rattles  f^e-  is  of  2  kinds :  one  of  long  reddish  brown  hair, 
ly  in  the  shell,  which  is  then  broken  with  a  which  gives  the  general  color  to  the  animal; 
mallet ;  the  damaged  or  worm-eaten  ones  are  and  the  other  brownish  ash-colored,  at  tibie  base 
thrown  aside,  and  the  sound  ones  are  packed  of  the  former,  extensively  used,  especially  on 
in  very  strong  chests,  in  well  sifted  lime  or  in  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  manufacture 
a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  Another  sort,  of  hats.  These  skins  have  been  largely  substl- 
called  the  long  or  wild  nutmeg,  the  product  of  tuted  for  those  of  the  beaver,  and  were  for- 
J£.  tomentosaj  is  sometimes  imported,  usually  merly  carried  to  Europe  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
in  the  shell.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of  sands  in  a  single  year ;  tliey  are  now  getting 
the  common  nutmeg,  and  is  of  a  very  inferior  less  plentiful,  as  well  as  in  less  demand.  The  fur 
quality.  The  common  nutmeg,  is  of  a  round  is  sometimes  called  raccoonda  by  the  furriers. 
or  oval  shape,  gray  color,  hu^  and  smooth  NUTRITION,  the  complicated  process  by 
or  slightly  furrowed.  When  grated  or  broken  which  the  component  particles  of  the  various 
it  presents  a  mottled  veined  appearance.  The  tissues,  disintegrated  and  removed  by  the  vital 
best  are  dense,  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  emit  oil  acts  of  the  organism,  are  constantly  replace^ 
when  pricked  with  a  pin ;  when  worm-eaten  by  new  matter  capable  of  continuing  the  ftmo- 
they  feel  light,  and  though  the  perforations  tions  necessary  to  life ;  a  perpetual  reproduc- 
may  have  been  fraudulently  filled  up,  the  un-  tion,  in  which  every  part  produces  a  tissue  like 
aomid  ones  can  be  easily  detected. — ^The  gen-  itself  whether  bone,  muscle,  or  nerve,  healthy 
eral  qualities  of  the  nutmeg  and  mace,  except  or  morbid  structure.  This  requires  a  due  sup- 
flavor,  are  the  same.  Their  odor  is  fra^ant  ply  of  proper  food,  its  digestion,  absorption  of 
and  agreeable,  and  their  taste  pungent.  Both  the  nutritive  portion,  conversion  into  healthy 
are  much  used  as  a  spice  in  cooking.  They  blood,  and  its  circulation  over  the  system ;  the 
contain,  according  to  Bonastre,  fat  oil  81.6  per  effete  matter  is  removed  by  the  organs  of  ex- 
oent,  volatile  oil  6.0,  starch  2.4,  gum  1.2,  free  cretion,  or  modified  by  the  purifying  action  of 
acid  0.8,  lignine  54.0.  Nutmeg  butter  (adep9  the  lungs.  These  points  have  been  sufficiently 
mprutica)^  commonly  called  oil  of  mace,  is  a  dwelt  upon  in  the  articles  Absobption,  Au- 
solid  yellow  fat,  obtained  from  nutmegs  by  hint.  Blood,  Ghtlx,  Ghtxb,  Oibcxjlation, 
expression.  The  kernels  are  bruised  into  a  Dietetics,  and  Digestion.  Each  tissue  pos- 
paste,  steamed  in  a  bag,  and  then  pressed  be-  sesses  an  elective  affinity  for  certain  constitu- 
tween  heated  plates.  It  is  imported  in  the  ents  of  the  blood,  which  it  appropriates  to  its 
form  of  cakes  from  the  East  Indies  and  frt>m  own  use  in  the  process  of  conversion  into 
Holland.  Most  of  that  found  in  commerce  is  organized  material.  During  the  whole  period 
a  factitious  substance  of  fatty  ingredients  fia-  of  active  life,  a  demand  for  nutrition  is  conse- 
Yored  with  oil  of  nutmeg.  In  pharmacy  nutmeg  quent  on  every  exertion  of  the  vital  powers, 
is  sometimes  employed  to  cover  less  agreeable  especially  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  forces, 
tastes,  and  also  as  flavoring  for  drinks.    When  C^  the  modes  in  which  the  substitution  of  new 
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tissue  takes  place  in  the  interstitial  processes  and  pnblished  an  account  of  his  travels,  entitled 

of  nutrition,  and  in  which  the  eflfete  particles  "  A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Ter- 

are  removed  in  the  interior  of  the  system,  our  ritory"  (Philadelphia,  1821).    He  travelled  also 

knowledge  is  as  yet  very  imperfect.    Though  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  publidied  several 

the  formative  power  in  healthy  nutrition  is  not  papers  on  the  shells  and  plants  of  that  region, 

derived"  from  the  nervous  system,  it  is  often  From  1822  to  1834  he  was  professor  of  natural 

essentially  modified  by  its  influence.    The  char-  history  in  Harvard  college,  and  curator  of  the 

acter  remaining  the  same,  there  may  be  con-  botanical  garden.    Subsequently  he  returned 

siderable  variation  in  the  degree  of  activity  to  England  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  on  the 

of  the  nutritive  processes,  either  in  a  part  or  estate  of  iN  utgrove,  which  was  bequeathed  to 

the  whole  of  the  organism ;  in  youth  both  the  him  on  condition  that  he  should  reside  upon  it. 

formative  energy  and  the  waste  of  the  system  His  principal  works  are :  "  Manual  of  the  Omi- 

are  very  active ;  as  age  advances,  the  former  thology  of  the  United  States  and  Canada"  (2 

diminishes  while  the  latter  does  not  increase;  vols.  12mo.,  Boston,  1884),  and  "The  North 

local  instances  have  been  alluded  to  under  American  Sylva"  (3  vols,  royal  8vo.,  Philadd- 

Ateophy  and  Hypebthophy.    In  healthy  nutri-  phia,  1849). 

tion,  an  adult  person  is  maintained  for  years       NTJX  VOMICA,  the  name  of  a  drug  consist- 
with  the  same  general  outline  of  form  and  ing  of  the  seeds  of  the  strycknoa  nux  Tomica  of 
feature,  of  size,  and  perhaps  of  weight,  while  botanists.    This  is  a  middle-sized  tree  of  the 
at  the  same  time  the  particles  which  compose  East  Indies,  with  a  crooked  trunk  and  smooth 
the  diflferent  parts  of  the  body  are  undergoing  ash-colored  bark,  round,  shining,  smooth,  ribbed 
a  continual  process  of  decay  and  renewal;  leaves,  small,  greenish  white  flowers  having 
and  such  is  the  exactness  of  the  reproduction,  hypocrateriform  corollas  with  valvate  lobes, 
that  the  body  is  one  and  the  same  through  5  stamens  with  very  short  filaments,  and  a 
life.    (See  Bokx,  and  Musolb.)   Nutrition  is  ac-  berry-like  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
tively  performed  in  the  process  of  reparation  with  a  brittle  shell  and  a  white,  gelatinous 
by  which  losses  of  substance  from  accident  or  pulp,  in  which  the  discoidal  seeds  are  lodged, 
disease  are  made  good ;  this  is  most  active  in  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  hganiaeea  ;  a 
the  lower  animals,  but  limited  in  man  to  such  more  venomous  order  it  would  be  difi&cult  to 
parts  as  the  bones,  muscles,  tendons,  nerve  name.    The  wood  of  the  nux  vomica  tree  is  ex- 
fibres,  vessels,  epithelial  tissues,  and  blood.  In-  ceedingly  bitter,  particularly  that  of  the  root, 
flammation  is  not  necessary  to  this  process,  as  which  is  used  to  cure  intermittent  fevers  and 
was  generally  believed  until  near  the  2d  half  of  the  bite  of  venomous  snakes.    The  pulp  of 
the  19th  century,  though  unfortunately  attend-  the  fruit  seems  to  be  innocent,  and  is  eaten 
ing  most  cases  of  wounds.    Dr.  Macartney  was  by  birds.    The  seeds,  however,  are  extreme- 
the  first  to  show  that  the  occurrence  of  inflam-  ly  poisonous,  notwithstanding  which  tfiey  are 
mation  is  ii^jurious  to  such  reparation.    There  employed  in  adding  more  intoxicating  prop- 
are  many  abnormal  forms  of  the  nutritive  pro-  erties  to  spirituous  liquors  and  to  beer.    The 
cess,  in  which  the  tissues  produced  are  different  drug,  according  to  Lindley,  in  large  doses  pro- 
from  those  tiiey  ought  to  replace.    In  inflam-  duces  extraormnary  rigidity  and   convulsive 
mation  the  natural  relation  between  the  blood  contraction  of  the  muscles  previous  to  death, 
and  the  tissues  is  disturbed ;   the  formative  In  very  small  and  repeated  doses  it  promotes 
activity  is  lessened,  and  the  plastic  components  the  appetite,  assists  the  digestive  process,  in- 
fjff  the  blood  are  increased  and  efifused  in  a  more  creases  the  secretion  of  urine,  and  sometimes 
or  less  uuorganizable  condition ;  the  calibre  of  acts  slightly  upon  the  bowels.    It  was  mainly 
the  vessels  is  changed,  and  the  rate  of  the  move-  introduced  into  practice  by  the  homoeopatbists 
ment  of  the  blood  altered.    Common  and  fatal  in  many  bilious  and  nervous  headaches,  chronic 
forms  of  abnormal  nutrition  are  seen  in  the  constipation,  dyspepsia,  &c.    In  regular  prac- 
imperfectly  organized  products  of  scrofula  and  tioe  nux  vomica  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
the  aplastic  deposits  of  tubercle,  and  in  the  ralysis,  nervous  affections,  dyspepsia,  pyrosis, 
cancerous  and  fongous  growths  different  in  impotence,  and  dysentery.    The  seeds,  rasped 
character  from  the  normal  tissues.  or  filed,  have  been  used  to  destroy  dogs,  cats, 
KUTTAUi,  Thomas,  an  American  naturalist,  hares,  foxes,  rats,  and  vermin,  under  the  vulgar 
bom  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  1Y86,  died  at  name  of  ratsbane.    The  active  principle,  which 
Kutgrove,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire,  Sept.  10,  is  so  poisonous  and  which  is  c^ed  strychnia, 
1859.    He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  has  been  detected  in  several  other  species  of 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  same  genus  of  plants,  and  is  mainly  used 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  soon  en-  in  the  regular  medical  practice, 
gaged  with  ardor  in  the  study  of  natural  his-       NYANZA,  a  great  lake  of  central  Africa, 
tory.    His  researches  led  him  to  extensive  trav-  discovered  by  Capt.  Speke,  Aug.  8,1858.     It 
els,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  nearly  is  called  Ukerewe  by  the  natives,  and  was 
all  the  states  of  the  Union,  explored  the  great  named  Victoria  bv  Capt.  Speke,  I^yanz^  the 
lakes  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  appellation  by  which   it   is  now  commonly 
and  in  1810  ascended  the  Missouri  as  far  as  laiown,  being  the  native  word  for  lake.    Its  S. 
the  Mandan  villages.    In  1819  he  explored  the  extremity  lies  about  150  m.  S.  of  the  equator, 
Arkansas  river  and  the  neighboring  regions,  and  it  was  coi^'ectured  by  Speke,  from  varions 
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aocoimts  which  he  obtained  from  the  natirefli  on  the  oppomte  Bhoses  can  call  to  each  other,    A 

that  it  extended  at  least  to  lat.  1*^  N.,  in  long.  Bhort  distance  further  K  there  is  a  ferry  between 

Sr  or  82°  E.    Those  whom  he  questioned  the  villages  of  Msauka  on  the  W.  and  Hjangga 

supposed  that  it  stretched  to  the  end  of  the  on  the  E.,  the  boats  maMng  2  or  8  trips  a  &y. 

world.    There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  At  the  next  ferry  two  days  are  occupied  in 

its  breadth,  for  it  was  so  broad  that  one  could  crossing,  the  intervening  idght  beine  passed 

not  see  across  it,  and  the  only  communication  on  the  island  of  Mount  Mbaazum.    Between 

between  the  K  and  W.  shores  was  by  occa-  Zenga  on  the  W.  shore  and  Gnombo  on  the  E., 

sioual  canoe  parties  coasting  along  the  S.  end.  still  further  N.,  the  passage  takes  from  sunrise 

"  The  lake  has  the  credit,'^  says  Speke,  "  of  to  sunset,  and  is  never  attempted  except  in  a 

being  yery  deep,  which  I  cannot  believe.    It  perfect  calm.    Above  this,  at  apart  of  the  lake 

certainly  bears  the  appearance  of  the  temporary  where  it  bends  toward  the  W.  and  increases 

deposit  of  a  vast  flood  overspreading  a  large  greatly  in  width,  the  people  of  the  opposite 

flatsuiiace,  rather  than  the  usual  characteristics  shores   have   no    communication  with   each 

of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  lyin^  in  deep  hollows,  other.    From  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake  flows 

or  shut  UL  like  the  Tanganyika,  by  mountains,  the  river  Shire,  which  unites  with  the  Zambed 

The  islands  about  it  are  low  hill  tops,  standing  about  60  m.  from  the  sea.    The  E.  shore  is 

out  like  paps  on  the  soft  placid  bosom  of  the  inhabited  by  the  W(yania  or  Wanguru,  who 

waters,  and   are   precisely   similar  to  those  occupy  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  and  the 

among  which  I  have  been  travelling ;  indeed,  'W.  shore  by  the  Wamaravi(people  of  Maravi), 

any  part  of  the  country  inundated  to  the  same  Waniaina,  Wakamdunda,  Wamuera,  and  Wa- 

extent  would  wear  the  same  aspect.    Its  water  kumbodo. — The  lake  was  flrst  laid  down  on 

appears^  perhaps  owing  to  the  disturbing  in-  Portuguese  maps  as  early  as  1546,  but  no  pre- 

fluence  of  the  wind,  of  a  dirty  white  color,  but  cise  information  concerning  its  position  was 

it  is  very  good  and  sweet.'^    At  the  S.  end  obtained  until  the  time  of  Manoel  Godlnho 

there  are  two  islands  of  considerable  size  and  a  (1663),  who  learned  in  India  from  a  Portugnese 

^oup  of  islets,  which  the  discoverer  named  the  traveller  that  it  communicated  with  the  Zam- 

Bengal  archipelago.    A  small  river  enters  it  at  besi  through  a  river  which  he  called  Zachal 

this  end,  and  on  the  W.  shore  it  receives  sev-  Gamitto  (1881)  states  its  width  to  be  88  Eng- 

eral  streams  fh>m  the  mountain  range  which  Ush  miles,  but  the  current  was  so  strong;  that 

Speke  calls  the  mountains  of  the  Moon ;  while  boats  were  2  or  8  days  in  crossing,  and  it  was 

on  the  £.  it  is  supposed  to  be  fed  by  a  large  so   shallow  that   they  were  propelled  with 

river  which  Dr.  Krapf  describes  as  flowing  poles.     Dr.  Livingstone,  in  his  **  Missionary 

K  W.  from  the  W.  base  of  the  snowy  EoDnia.  Travels  in  South  Africa,*'  speaks  of  meeting  a 

Speke  entertains  no  doubt  that  the  Nyanza  is  Senhor  Candido  at  Tete  on  the  21ambesi  river, 

the  source  of  the  Nile.    Its  elevation  is  about  who  had  visited  the  lake  and  crossed  it  at  a 

8,738  feet  above  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  bed  narrow  part,  being  86  hours  on  the  passage, 

of  the  Nile  in  lat.  4:^  44'  N.  was  ascertained  by  His  canoe  was  pi^ed  by  poles  all  the  way, 

Knoblecher  to  be  1,605  feet,  a  difierence  of  The   surrounding  country  he  described  as  a 

elevation  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  level  plain  covered  with  grass  and  destitute  of 

the  rapids  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  which  wood.    He  regarded  the  lake  as  no  more  than 

have  thus  far  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  explorers  aft  expansion  of  the  river  Nyassa,  which  comes 

to  follow  the  stream  to  its  source.    For  an  ex-  from  the  N.,  and  issuing  at  the  S.  end  of  the 

position  of  Speke's  reasons  for  this  supposition,  lake  passes  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  under 

see  ^^  Blackwood^s  Magazine,"  Oct.  1859. — It  is  another  name.    This  may  be  the  river  Ruvnma, 

a  remarkable  fact  that  two  lakes  resembling  whose  mouth  is  near  Cape  Delgado,  and  which 

Tanganyika  and  Nyanza,  occupying  the  same  Dr.  Krapf  was  told  came  from  a  large  inland 

rela&ve  positions,  but  some  degrees  too  far  lake.    Dr.  livingstone  has  since  reached  the 

soutii,  were  laid  down  on  a  map  published  at  Nyassa  by  ascending  the  Zambesi  and  Shire, 

Amsterdam  in  the  French  edition  of  Dapper^s  and  is  now  (1861)  engaged  in  the  exploration 

"Description  of  Africa,  Egypt,  &c.,"  in  1686.  of  the  surrounding  regions.    He  has  found  a 

The  geographer  Ptolemy  also,  in  the  2d  century  rich  cotton-growing  country  in  the  vicinity, 

A.  D.,  mentions  two  lakes  S.  of  the  equator  as  which  seems  to  be  accessible  by  the  river, 

the  sources  of  the  Nile.    (See  Nils.)  From  the  point  where  the  Shire  issued  the 

NT  ASS  A,    NiAssi,    Nyenyesi,  Ntanji,  or  lake  appeared  to  stretch  N.  N.  W.,  and  in  the 

Mabati,  a  lake  of  central  Africa,  the  extent  of  distance  was  seen  an  island,  which  may  be  the 

which  is  not  precisely  known.    Its  S.  extremity  mountain  above  aUuded  to.    About  the  first 

lies  in  lat.  14^  28'  S.,  long.  85''  80'  E.,  or  about  months  of  1860  the  hike  was  also  reached  by 

400  m.  from  Mozambique,  and  it  is  supposed  to  Dr.  Albrecht  Roscher  of  Hamburg,  who  was 

extend  northward  to  lat.  10®  S.    It  appears  to  attacked  by  two  of  the  natives  on  Uie  £.  shore 

be  of  great  length,  N.  and  S.,  in  proportion  to  and  killed  by  poisoned  arrows.    The  news  was 

its  breadth  ;  and  it  has  even  been  conjectured  carried  to  Zanzibar  by  his  servants, 

that  it  is  a  large  river,  the  head  stream  of  which  NYBORG,  a  forti&ed  town  of  the  island  of 

passes  near  Cazembe^s  Town,  at  the  S.  end  of  F&nen,  Denmark,  on  the  Great  Belt ;  pop.  in 

Lake  Tanganyika.  According  to  the  natives,  it  1851,  8,059.    It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 

is  so  narrow  at  its  southern  opening  that  people  and  is  the  place  where  the  sound  dues  were 
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paid  by  vessels  passing  through  the  Great  those  who  have  been  long  habituated  to  dark- 
Belt.  It  contains  ship  building  yards.  ness,  to  albinos,  and  to  chudren  laboring  under 
KTGTALOPIA  (Gr.  wf,  night,  a  prirative,  strumous  ophthalmia,  this  has  no  real  existence, 
and  a^y  the  eye),  night  blindness.  Nyctalopia  NTERUP,  Nasmus,  a  Danish  antiquary,  bom 
has  been  used  in  different  acceptations  by  va-  in  Ftknen  in  1759,  died  June  28,  1829.  He 
rious  authors,  sometimes  as  signifying  blind-  was  educated  at  Copenhagen,  where  in  1T96 
ness  occurring  only  at  night,  at  others  as  oc-  he  became  professor  of  literary  history  and 
ourring  in  the  day ;  the  former,  or  night  university  librarian.  He  wrote  severed  valu- 
blindness,  is  now  the  general  and  accepted  able  bibliographical  works,  but  his  reputation 
signification  among  the  best  medical  author-  rests  chiefly  on  his  antiquarian  compilations, 
ities.  llie  disease  varies  in  intensity ;  in  mild  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  is  his  ^*  His- 
and  recent  cases  there  being  only  a  greater  or  torical  and  Statistical  Exhibition  of  the  Condi- 
less  indistinctness  of  vision  after  sunset,  while  tion  of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  Ancient  and 
in  others  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  dis-  Modem  Times ''  (2  vols.,  1802-^6) ;  and  more 
tinguid^  objects  by  the  light  of  the  moon  or  by  especially  on  his  numerous  writings  in  regard 
artificial  light,  or  even  to  see  a  lighted  candle  to  the  ancient  Danish  limguage  and  literature, 
placed  directily  before  the  eyes.  During  the  NYMPH.  Bee  Chbtsaub. 
day  the  pupils  move  naturally,  but  after  night-  NTMPHuEA.  See  Cos. 
fall  they  remain  usually  dilated  and  sluggish  or  NTMPHS,  in  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
motionless.  In  old  cases  they  are  occasionally  inferior  female  divinities,  personifying  or  pre- 
observed  to  be  contracted.  The  disease  is  said  siding  over  various  departments  of  nature, 
to  I  be  sometimes  congenital  and  hereditary ;  The  Oceanids.  daughters  of  Oceanus,  and  tLe 
more  commonly  it  is  produced  by  continued  Nereids,  daughters  of  Nereus,  were  salt  water 
exposure  to  the  bright  light  of  the  sun  during  nymphs,  the  latter  dwelling  in  the  Mediterra- 
the  day,  particularly  when  the  strength  is  im-  nep,  and  especially  in  the  iEgen  sea.    The 

S aired  by  over-&tigue,  watching,  and  a  faulty  naiads  were  nymphs  of  fountaons  and  other 
let.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  in  warm  and  fresh  waters,  those  presiding  over  lakes  being 
tropical  climates,  particularly  among  strangers  also  called  limniads,  and  those  over  rivers,  pot- 
from  a  more  temperate  region.  It  sometimes  amids.  The  nymphs  of  mountains  and  grottos 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  reflection  from  were  called  oreads  or  orestiads;  of  forests  and 
snow.  Dr.  Guthrie  (*^  Edinburgh  Medical  groves,  dryads  and  hamadryads ;  and  of  vales, 
Comment,"  decade  ii.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  268)  says :  glens,  and  meadows,  naphs®  and  leimoniads. 
^^  I  was  lately  desired  to  give  an  opinion  on  a  They  were  also  named  from  certain  races  or 
curious  phenomenon  that  happened  last  war  in  localities  with  which  they  were  associated,  as 
Finland,  where  a  Russian  detachment,  ordered  Nysiads,  Diclonids,  Lemniss,  &c. ;  and  were 
to  attack  a  Swedish  post  during  a  light  night  subdivided  into  still  other  classes,  with  names 
in  spring,  had  like  to  have  mi^aken  one  an-  and  attributes  almost  innumerable.  Sacrifices 
other  for  enemies,  and  occasioned  bloodshed,  were  offered  to  the  nymphs  of  such  productions 
owing  to  some  hundreds  in  the  column  being  of  nature  as  abounded  in  their  several  haunts, 
blind  after  sunset.  The  complaint  seized  the  They  were  not  immortal,  though  always  youth- 
soldiers  in  the  spring,  when  the  nights,  from  ful,  and  often  perished  with  the  objects  of  their 
the  short  absence  of  Uxe  sun  and  the  strong  re-  care ;  or  the  object  was  said  to  languish  and 
flection  of  the  snows,  must  have  been  very  fa-  die  when  the  guardian  nymph  forsook  it.  The 
tiguing  to  the  eyes,  at  a  period  of  much  mar-  demigods  and  heroes  of  antiquity  were  fabled 
tial  vigil  and  alarm ;  surprises  on  both  sides  to  have  been  nourished  by  nymphs,  and  many 
being  then  very  frequent,  more  especially  noc-  wise  men  to  have  been  inspired  and  instructed 
turnal."  Avoidance  of  exposure  to  excessive  by  them ;  and  in  general  they  watched  with 
light  is  in  general  all  that  is  necessary  to  ob-  solicitude  over  the  fate  of  mortals.  They  par- 
tain  a  cure.  K  the  disease  be  accompanied  by  ticipated  in  the  councils  of  the  gods  on  Olym- 
any  gastric  or  other  derangement,  tms  should  pus,  and  often  appear  in  company  with  the 
of  course  be  attended  to.  When  the  complaint  higher  divinities,  as  for  example  with  Apollo, 
has  proved  obstinate,  a  succession  of  busters  Bacchus,  Venus,  Pan  and  Silenus,  and  with 
to  the  temples  has  been  found  beneflcial. — ^The  Diana.  The  poets  and  artists  of  antiquity  so 
term  hemeralopia,  day  blindness,  has  been  ap-  represented  them,  giving  them  always  youth,  a 
plied  to  a  defect  of  vision  the  opposite  to  nyo-  negligent  and  wild  beauty,  light  flowing  robes, 
talopia.    Beyond  the  photophobia  common  to  and  long  floating  hair. 
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Othe  15th  letter  and  the  4th  vowel  of  the  ically  it  Decuples  a  position  between  A  and  XT, 

^  English  alphabet.    It  is  pronounced  by  the  sound  passing  gradudly  into  that  of  the 

pointing  the  lips  and  forming  with  them  an  former  letter  in  proportion  as  the  lips   are 

opening  resembling  the  letter  itself.    Phonet-  more  epened,  and  into  that  of  the  latter  in 
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proportion    as   the   openiiig    ib   oontraoted.  in  the  spaciooBYalleyB  which  are  sitaated  from 
With  both  these  it  is  sometimes  interchanged.  2,600  to  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
The  English  one,  ttoo,  stone,  are  pronouiced  the  soil  and  climate  are  equal  to  anj  on  tiie 
in  Scotland   ane^    twoy   $tane;    and   in   the  globe.    The  prodnotions  are  wheat,  indigo, 
words  done,  toon,  eome,  9ome,    o   is  written  oochineaL  cotton,  si^ar,  hone^,  cacao,  plan- 
where  u  is  pronounced.    O  and  IT  appear  in-  tains^  and  other  fruits.    The  mhabitants  are 
deed  to  have  had  a  common  origin,  ana  it  has  chiefly  Indians.  The  number  of  schools  is  about 
been  supposed  that  the  old  Greek  alphabet  did  700,  attended  by  upward  of  80,000  pupils ; 
not  contain  tipnlon  (v),  while  the  Etruscan  had  and  tiie  number  of  young  persons  attending 
U  but  not  0;  hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  colleges  is  about  200.     "The  intendancy  of 
0  in  Greek  and  of  TJ  in  Latin.    O  is  also  inter-  0%jaca,"  says  Humboldt,  "  is  one  of  the  most 
changed  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  long  e,  delightful  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe, 
equivalent  to  the  English  a  (Gr.  Kffp,  Lat.  eor) ;  The  beauty  and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
with  ou  (French  tout,  Lat  totia) ;  uo  (especiallv  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety 
in  Italiaiif  as  in  euore^  Lat.  ear);  eu  (French  of  its  productions,  all  minister  to  the  prosperity 
lieit,  Lat.  loeiu) :  au  (French  or,  Lat.  aurum)\  of  the  inhabitants;  and  this  province  has  ac- 
oa  (the  English  ooat  having  probably  been  ori-  oordingly  been  from  the  remotest  period  the 
ginally  pronounced  iHhat,  (ier.  Boot);  tie  (Span,  centre  of  an  advanced  civilization." — Oajaoa, 
hieno,  Lat.  bonus) ;  ea  {cleave,  clove) ;  •  Ujorite^  the  capital  of  the  above  described  state,  is 
wrote) ;  ei,  pronounced  as  the  English  long  %  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bio  Verde, 
(Ger.  nein,  Eng.  no) ;  ie,  pronounced  as  the  200  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Mexico,  on  the  site  of  the 
£nglishM(Ger.niemani,Eng.n<7n«);  and  short  ancient  Huaxyacac;  pop.  about  25,000.    The 
e  (Lat  teUe,  tolo  ;  Termie,  Eng.  teorm).    In  Eng-  town  is  built  in  an  oblong  form,  nearly  2  m.  by 
lish  O  has  4  sounds:  long,  as  in  note;  short,  as  1^  in  extent,  inxiluding  the  suburbs,  which  are 
in  not;  obscure,  as  in  occur;  like  ^,  as  in  fiill  of  gardens  and  plantations  of  nopal,  on 
mote,  wolf.    There  are  also  some  exceptional  which  tree  the  cochineal  insect  subsists.    The 
cases  in  which  it  takes  the  sound  of  short  u,  as  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved ;  the  houses 
instanced  above ;  of  broad  a,  as  in  lord  ;  and  of  are  of  two  stories  and  built  of  freestone.  There 
short  «,  as  in  women.    It  forms  the  following  are  several  handsome   and  richly  decorated 
diphthongs:  oa,  sometimes  equivalent  to  lone 0,  churches  and  monasteries,  a  town  house^  a 
as  in  cooX,  or  broad  a,  as  in  oroad;  oe,  sounded  bishop^s  residence,  and  manufactories  of  silk, 
like  long  o  in  /oe,  oo  in  eanoe,  and  long  e  in  cotton,  sugar,  and  chocolate. 
fatus;  oi,  having  its  proper  sound  as  in  wiee;  OAK  {quereue,  Linn.),  the  name  of  a  noble 
00,  long*  as  in  Jmoti,  short  as  in  good,  like  long  group  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eupul\fer<B, 
0  as  in  floor,  or  like  short  «  as  in  flood;  ou,  embracing  about  160  species,  and  confined  for 
as  in  house,  or  like  short  u  in  double,  oo  in  the  most  part  to  the  northern  regions  of  the 
soujo,  could,  long  0  in  though,  short  o  in  hough,  globe.    Scarcely  known  in  the  southern  hemi- 
and  broad  a  in  ought;  ^10,  sounded  like<m;  and  sphere,  they  reach  their  most  southern  limits 
oy,  like  oi.    The  use  of  0  is  next  in  frequency  in  tiie  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
to  that  of  A.    It  is  employed  particularly  to  occur  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  and  on  the 
express  admiration,  warning,  compassion,  and  Himalaya  mountains.    In  North  America  they 
entreaty,  and  occurs  as  an  inteijection  in  all  range  from  Canada,  through  Oalifomia  and 
languages. — ^In  inscriptions,  O.  stands  for  optir  Mexico,  to  the  isthmus  of  Darien.    Each  sec- 
mus.    As  a  prefix  to  Irish  names,  it  signifies  tion  of  tiie  globe  where  they  appear  has  spe- 
"son  of;"  thus,  O^Oonnor  is  ecmivalent  to  son  cies  of  its  own,  those  of  the  East  being  seen 
of  Connor.    In  freemasonry  it  denotes  Orient ;  nowhere  else,  and  tiie  numerous  North  Amer- 
iu  French  geography,  ouest,  west ;  in  German  lean  kinds  being  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
geography,  Ost,  east    In  Greek  numeration  it  oaks  may  all  be  considered  trees,  though  vary- 
sto^  for  70,  and  in  the  middle  Latin  for  11,  ing  greatly  in  size ;  they  are  chiefly  large,  the 
or  with  a  dash  over  it,  0,  for  11,000.  leaves  alternately  placed  upon  the  branches, 
OAJAOA,  or  Oaxaoa,  a  state  of  the  Mexi-  falling  off  at  the  end  of  summer,  or  else  per- 
can  confederation,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Vera  sistent  and  even  evergreen,  condupHcate  in 
Cruz,  E.  by  the  territory  of  TehuantepecJB.  by  the  leaf  bud,  the  scales  imbricated.     The 
the   Pacific,  W.  by  Guerrero,  and  N.  w.  by  leaves  vary  greatiy  in  difierent  species,  from 
Puebla,  and  extending  from  lat  15°  40'  to  18"  the   lanceolate,    cordate,   entire,   lobed,   and 
80'  N.,  and  from  long.  95**  to  09"  TV. ;  area,  sinuate-^aped,  to  oven  the  pinnatifid  forms. 
84,948  sq.  m. ;  pop.  581,962.    There  are  several  In  sJl  the  species  the  flowers  are  inconspicu- 
small  bays  upon  tne  coast    The  principal  river  ous,  without  corolla,  and  generally  appear  be- 
is  tiie  Rio  Verde,  which  waters  the  extensive  fore  the  foliage  expands ;  they  are  monoecious, 
valley  of  O^aca.    The  surface  is  uneven  and  the  male  flowers  m  long  tassels  or  amenta  of 
mountainous,  the  state  being  traversed  from  ja^ed  scales,  at  the  base  of  each  one  of  which 
K.  W.  to  S.  E.  by  the  cordillera  of  Anahuao.  are  placed  5  to  20  stamens;  the  female  flowers 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of  Mex-  are  usually  bud-shaped,  their  ovaries  enclosed 
ico.    There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead ;  in  an  involucre  surrounded  by  a  toothed  car 
and  all  the  rivers  have  gold  in  their  sands.    In  lyx ;  they  contain  from  one  to  several  ovules, 
Uie  mountainous  districts,  and  more  e^fecially  only  one  of  which  arrives  at  maturity.    The 
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fruit  is  a  one-celled  nnt^  wholly  or  partially  Cochin  ChinAy  and  other  parte  of  Asia.  It  has 
enclosed  in  a  cup,  called  the  cupole,  and  this  been  long  cultivated  in  British  gardens  for  its 
with  the  enclosed  nnt  is  termed  the  acorn,  beanty.  The  bark  of  its  trunk  is  even;  its 
Btmctarally  the  cnpnle  is  only  a  modified  in-  leaves  ovate,  oblong,  coriaceous,  entire  or  ser- 
volucre,  composed  of  a  great  many  small  bracts  rated,  hoary  beneath;'  the  acorns  ovate  and 
growing  together  at  their  edges  and  more  or  borne  upon  short  stalks,  ripening  the  2d  year, 
less  free  at  their  tips,  which,  when  extended  to  but  bitter  and  imfit  for  food.  It  prefers  the 
an  attenuated  length,  gives  the  cupule  a  mossy  neighborhood  of  the  sea,  growing  singly  or  in 
appearance,  a  character  belonging  to  several  clumps  in  a  wild  state.  Its  wood  is  very  hard, 
species. — ^The  oaks  of  Europe,  northern  Asia,  tough,  heavy,  and  of  excellent  quality,  where 
and  Barbary  have  been  arranged  into  8  groups;  its  weight  is  not  an  objection.  The  sweet- 
and  we  shall  in  this  article  adopt  a  similar  acorn  oak  (Q,  gramvntiay  Lirni.)  is  also  an 
geographical  view  of  the  most  prominent  spe-  evergreen  species,  with  elliptical,  coriaceous, 
cies.  Belonging  to  the  first,  or  forest  oaks,  is  entire  or  serrated,  very  obtuse  leaves,  which 
the  common  oak  (Q.  pedunculata,  linn.),  a  tree  are  downy  beneath ;  &e  acorns  cylindrical, 
from  60  to  100  feet  in  height,  with  spreading  elongated,  edible,  and  when  in  perfection  as 
tortuous  branches  and  spray,  and  with  a  head  good  as  chestnuts.  The  cork  tree  (Q.  suher^ 
broader  than  it  is  high,  especially  if  the  tree  Linn.)  in  form  is  said  to  be  much  more  beauti- 
stands  singly  and  alone.  The  leaves  are  decid-  ful  than  the  common  evergreen  oak,  and  in 
nous,  oblong,  smooth,  dilated  upward,  sinuses  districts  suited  to  it  attains  a  great  height.  It 
rather  acute,  lobes  obtuse;  the  acorn  borne  is  found  throughout  all  the  warm  parts  of 
upon  a  long  peduncle,  its  nnt  oblong.  Many  Spain,  and  most  abundantly  in  Catalonia  and 
curious  varieties  are  known  in  Europe  under  Valencia.  It  is  this  species  that  furnishes  the 
cultivation.  This  is  the  commonest  oak  in  cork  of  commerce,  which  is  a  soft,  spongy 
England,  and  is  considered  the  true  British  growth  of  its  bark.  The  kermes  oak,  pro- 
oak,  whose  timber  is  best  suited  for  naval  aucing  the  ^^  scarlet  grain,^'  is  the  Q.  coec^fera 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  durability  and  of  Linnsus,  a  low  bushy  shrub,  resembling 
hardness ;  there  are  however  other  species  a  holly  in  miniature,  with  elliptical,  oblong, 
equally  valuable.  The  length  of  the  footstalk  rigid  leaves,  which  are  smooth  on  both  sides, 
which  supports  the  acorn  is  a  most  observable  having  spreading,  bristly,  spinous  teeth,  the 
and  remarkable  fact,  the  more  especially  as  the  fruit  borne  upon  peduncles,  the  nut  ovate,  the 
footstalk  of  the  leaf  is  as  observably  short,  cup  with  spreading,  pointed,  somewhat  recurved 
The  sessile-flowered  oak  {Q.  tessiliflora,  Sails-  scales.  It  occurs  in  S.  Europe  and  the  Levant, 
bury)  is  the  other  British  species,  whose  tim-  flowering  in  May.  The  value  of  the  insects 
ber  has  proved  remarkable  for  durability,  as  is  which  feed  upon  the  juices  of  its  bark  has  been 
known  from  its  use  in  the  construction  of  some  known  among  the  eastern  nations  from  the 
of  the  oldest  buildings  in  England.  In  size,  earliest  ages,  but  since  the  discovery  of  Ameri> 
the  species  compares  favorably  with  the  for-  ca  the  cochineal  has  greatly  supplanted  the 
mer ;  and  indeed,  according  to  most  authors  kermes  as  an  article  for  dyeing. — ^The  mossy- 
and  observers,  there  is  littie  or  no  difference  cupped  oaks  are  peculiar  in  their  deeply  pinna- 
in  magnitude  and  general  appearance  between  tifid  leaves,  the  long  narrow  scales  of  their 
the  entire  full-grown  trees  of  both  species,  cups,  and  their  equally  long,  deciduous  stipules. 
Its  wood  so  much  resembles  chestnut,  that  the  The  Turkey  oak  (Q.  cerrii^lJsm.)  is  exceedingly 
trivial  name  of  the  chestnut  oak  has  been  applied  common  all  over  Europe,  where  it  seems  to 
to  it ;  and  various  other  names  have  obtained  form  some  of  tiie  finest  specimens.  Its  leaves 
in  different  portions  of  Europe,  as  indicative  of  are  deciduous  on  very  short  footstalks,  oblong, 
variations  or  fancied  resemblances  of  parts  of  deeply  and  unequally  pinnatifid,  hairy  beneath, 
the  tree,  or  of  its  wood.  The  leaves  of  the  the  lobes  lanceolate,  acute,  somewhat  angular, 
sessile-flowered  oak  are  borne  upon  long  peti-  stipules  longer  than  the  footstalks,  and  cup 
oles ;  they  are  deciduous,  oblong,  smooth,  with  hemispheric&d  with  long,  loose,  hairy  scales, 
opposite  sinuses  rather  acutely  indented,  though  Under  cultivation  it  shows  a  great  tendency  to 
the  lobes  are  obtuse ;  the  fruit  is  sessile  and  the  sport,  and  many  curious  varieties  are  constant- 
nut  oblong.  A  third  species,  native  of  southern  ly  occurring.  The  abundance  of  the  silver 
Europe,  is  the  Q,  pt^etcena  (Willd.),  with  small-  grain  in  the  wood  gives  it  a  beautiful  mottled 
er  leaves,  which  are  often  very  woolly  on  the  appearance,  and  when  grown  under  favorable 
under  side,  the  lobes  much  sinuated.  It  is  a  circumstances  the  timber  is  considered  equal  to 
m^estic  tree,  resembling  the  sessile-fruited  oak,  that  of  any  other  species.  The  vallonia  oak 
but  having  an  inferior  kind  of  timber.  The  {Q,  cegUopi^  Willd.)  yields  the  aoorus  called 
tauzin  of  Persoon  {Q,  Pyrenaicay  Willd.)  is  a  vellani  or  vallonia  in  commerce,  used  exten- 
small,  scrubby  tree,  growing  on  poor,  sandy  sively  for  tanning.  This  tree  is  indigenous  in 
soil  in  southern  France,  having  grayish-colored  the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  throughout 
leaves  and  wood  of  little  value. — The  evergreen  Greece,  and  grows  to  a  large  size  there.  Its 
oaks  are  represented  in  Europe  by  the  holm  leaves  are  ovate  oblong,  wHh  bristle-pointed, 
oak  (jQ.  ilex,  Linn.),  a  large  shrub  or  low  mid-  tooth-like  lobes,  hoar}' beneath ;  the  cup  of  tho 
dle-sized  tree,  according  to  soil  and  situation,  acorn  is  very  large,  hemispherical,  with  lanceo- 
native  of  southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  late,  et^gated,  spreading  scales;   nut  laiige, 
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short,  and  a  little  hollour  at  the  top.  Tlie  species  whose  leaves  ore  destitute  of  flexible 
acorns  are  in  great  demand  for  tanning,  being  points  or  bristles ;  the  second,  tibose  with  leaves 
said  to  contain  more  tannin  in  a  given  bulk  of  whose  segments  are  mnoronate,  or  terminate 
snbstanoe  than  any  other  vegetable.  The  more  in  bristles.  A  very  important  difference  is  also 
snbstanoe  there  is  in  th&  hnsk  or  cap,  the  bet-  observed  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  the 
ter.  According  to  Miller,  the  Q,  aguopB  is  one  blossom  to  bring  its  fimit  to  maturity.  Moat 
of  the  most  splendid  spedes,  and  can  be  re«  of  the  oaks  of  Europe  blossom  in  the  spring, 
commended  to  all  lovers  of  fine  trees. — ^Asia  and  mature  their  fruit  the  same  season ;  and 
IQnor  has  several  species  of  oaks,  of  which  this  is  the  case  with  those  American  oaks 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  gall  which  belong  to  the  first  section.  In  those 
oak  (jQ.  infectoriaj  Willd.),  a  very  common  included  in  the  second,  on  the  contrary,  the 
species,  whose  branches  are  attacked  by  a  kind  fertile  blossom  makes  its  appearance  in  the  azil 
of  cyvdpBy  causing  the  formation  of  the  gall  nuts  of  the  leaves  on  the  new  shoot,  and  remains  a 
of  commerce.  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  whole  year  without  change.  In  tiie  spring  of 
ovate  oblong,  very  smooth  on  both  sides,  some-  the  2d  year,  after  the  new  shoot  has  been  pro- 
what  sinuated,  deciduous ;  the  acorn  sessile,  its  duced,  and  new  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are 
cup  tessellated  and  nut  elongated.  The  royal  developed,  it  is,  probably  for  tJie  first  time,  fe- 
os^  (Q,  regia)  of  Koordistan  is  said  to  be  a  cundated,  and  then  begins  to  increase  and  bring 
noble  species,  with  very  large,  heart-shaped,  its  fruit  to  maturity  18  months  after  its  first  ap- 
wavy  leaves,  having  coarse,  unequal  serratures,  pearance.  In  this  case  the  fruit  seems  not  to  be 
green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  each  of  the  axiUary,  aa  the  leaves  of  the  previous  year,  in 
lobes  terminated  by  a  conspicuous  bristle,  whose  axils  it  grew,  have  fallen.  Most  of  the 
From  the  manna  oak  (Q,  mann^era)  the  Koords  trees  which  b^ong  to  the  first  section  possess 
obtain  a  sweet  mucilaginous  substance  by  greater  value,  on  account  of  the  excellent  prop- 
steeping  the  branches  and  leaves  in  boiling  ertiesof  their  timber,  than  those  of  the  second, 
water,  at  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  1.  Of  the  first  section,  t^e  white  oak  (Q.  albct^ 
afterward  evaporating  the  water.  This  sub-  linn.)  sometimes  reaches  to  the  height  of  60  or 
stance,  made  into  cakes,  is  sold  in  the  market  80  feet  or  more.  Its  limbs  are  very  large,  and 
as  the  *^  sweetmeat  of  heaven.'* — ^The  oaks  of  diverge  at  a  very  lai^e  but  not  uniform  angle 
the  IGmalaya,  according  to  travellers,  are  from  a  broad,  gnarled,  massive  Juncture,  ^e 
abundant,  and  Dr.  Wallich  obtained  many  dis^  bark  on  the  trunk  is  of  a  very  light  ash  color, 
tinct  species.  In  his  Plcmta  AriesUcm  Hcmoret  whence  it  is  universally  known,  tiiough  always 
he  describes  a  magnificent  species  whose  tim-  called  "  white  oak.''  Its  leaves  are  on  short 
ber  is  greatly  prized  by  the  natives;  its  trunk  petioles  4  to  6  inches  long  and  2  to  8  wide,  pu- 
frequently  attains  80  to  100  feet,  and  its  girth  Descent  beneath  when  young,  but  smooth  when 
at  6  feet  from  the  ground  is  14  to  18  feet,  and  old ;  above  of  a  light  shining  green  color,  be- 
sometimes  of  even  larger  dimensions.  It  is  low  paler  or  glaucous,  and  almost  coriaceous 
the  marking-nut  oak  ( V*  Mneearpifolia),  with  in  substance ;  deeply  divided  into  lobes,  about 
obovate,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire  leftves,  heart-  8  or  4  on  each  side,  each  of  which  is  oblong, 
slumped  at  base  and  downy  beneath ;  acorns  soli-  rounded  or  obtuse,  rarely  subdivided.  In  d^- 
taiy  or  in  pairs,  depressed  at  the  point,  and  ferent  localities  the  leaves  widely  vary,  becom- 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  shallow,  scaly  cups,  ing  sometimes  very  narrow.  The  flowers  are 
Another  species,  very  like  the  evergreen  oak  npon  a  very  long  slender  thread,  each  calyx 
of  Europe,  is  tiie  Himalayan  ilex  {Q,  incanaX  containing  4  to  7  stamens ;  the  acorns  grow 
Bud  to  be  a  beautiful  tree.  The  woolly-leaved  single  or  in  pairs  fixed  to  the  year's  shoots ; 
l^paul  oak  (Q.  lanata)  is  one  of  the  handsom-*  usually  they  are  about  an  inch  long,  ovoid,  ob- 
est  yet  discovered,  and  is  found  growing  wild  long  in  a  shallow  and  flattened  cup.  The  nut 
with  the  tree  rhododendron  of  these  moun-  is  of  a  pleasant  sweet  tiEiste,  and  when  roasted 
tains.  A  beautifhl  Chinese  species  in  moun-  agreeable  to  the  palate.  This  species  has  a 
tainous  places  is  the  Q,  GhinengiSy  with  sessile,  wide  distribution  through  the  United  States, 
globose  acorns,  whose  cups  are  composed  or  and  is  a  well  known  and  valuable  tree ;  it 
hairy  lanceolate  scales,  the  outer  of  which  are  furnishes  the  best  ship  timber,  and  is  used  in 
reflexed  and  longer  than  the  nut-— Several  spe-  the  making  of  wheels,  casks,  hoops,  &c.  Its 
cnes  of  oaks  have  been  noticed  in  Java,  Sumatra,  bark  is  valuable  to  the  tanner,  and  its  wood, 
and  tiie  Molucca  islands,  having  entire,  lanceo*  when  nsed  for  fhel  or  burned  for  charcoal,  is 
late,  broad-lanceolate,  ovate,  or  oval-oblong,  highly  prized.  It  can  be  recommended  for  an 
acuminate,  or  narrpw-lanceolate  leaves,  and  ornamental  tree  on  acconnt  of  its  picturesque 
aooms  of  curious  forms  and  size. — ^The  North  outline  and  general  contour,  especially  after  it 
American  oaks  have  received  the  attention  of  has  attained  an  old  ^e.  The  over-cup  white 
the  Michaux,  father  and  son.  According  to  Mr  oak  (Q,  macrocarpck^  Mx,)  is  a  fine  erect  tree  of 
6.  B.  Emerson,  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Trees  and  medium  height,  irregularly  branched,  and  with 
Shrubs  of  Massachusetts"  (Boston,  1846),  the  luxuriant  foliage.  Its  leaves,  on  short  foot- 
most  natural  arrangement  of  them- seems  to  be  stalks,  6  to  7  inches  long  and  8  to  4  inches  wide, 
that  adopted  by  the  elder  Michaux.  He  divided  are  pear-shaped  in  their  general  outline,  deeply 
them  into  two  sections  according  to  the  char-  and  irregularly  sinuate-toothed,  smooth  and 
aoter  of  the  leaves ;  tiie  first  eomprisingi^ose  dark  green  above,  much  lighter  beneath ;  the 
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aeoniB  are  very  large,  thdr  nuts  enclosed  for  odier  medeB  hy  the  rich  yellow  or  ormge 
more  than  half  their  length  in  a  cup  covered  color  of  its  inner  bark,  ccMistitnting  tlie  quer* 
with  very  prominent  scales,  and  bordered  by  a  citron  of  the  dyers,  and  by  the  bliu^  color  of 
conspicnons  fringe  of  long,  flexile  threads,  lliis  the  external  bark  nponthe  lower  part  of  tho 
species  is  likewise  called  in  some  districts  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Its  wood  is  mncn  used  as  a 
pin  oak,  on  account  of  its  wood  being  used  in  substitute  for  white  oak,  being  second  to  it  in 
making  pins  or  treenails,  possessing  stifhess  quality ;  its  grain  is  close  and  rather  &ie,  and 
and  solidity,  and  a  similarity  to  that  of  the  possesses  great  strength.  The  range  of  this 
white  oak,  but  preferred  for  fuel.  It  ranges  roecies  seems  to  be  eztensiye  throughout  the 
along  rivers  ana  in  dry  woods  from  western  United  States.  The  scarlet  osk  (Q.  coeeitua^ 
Kew  England  to  WiBconirin,  Kentucky,  and  Wangenheim)  is  a  large  tree,  whose  long-peti- 
south  westward.  The  post  oak  (Q,  cbttisilchOf  oled,  shining  leaves,  turning  bright  scarlet  in 
Mx.)  is  a  small  tree  with  very  durable  wood,  antinnnf  afford  the  trivial  name  it  bears.  It 
resembling  that  of  the  white  oak ;  its  leaves  may  be  distinguished  from  the  black  oak  by 
are  stiff,  coriaceous,  divided  at  one  third  their  its  more  deeply  cut  foliue,  and  by  the  brighter 
length  by  a  deep  sinus  on  each  side ;  the  upper  and  lighter  hue  of  the  kaves.  It  abounds  in 
portion  is  of  three  broad,  obtuse,  divergent  the  eastern  pArt  of  the  state  of  l£assachusett6; 
lobes ;  the  acorns  are  nearly  sessile  on  very  and  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states 
short  footstidks ;  the  nut,  set  in  a  grayish,  it  forms  one  of  the  tallest  species  of  the  oak 
broad  cup,  inveeted  with  numerous  very  smooth,  family.  Its  wood  is  much  employed  for  friel ; 
close  scides,  is  small  and  sweet.  This  tree  is  but  its  bark,  being  comparativdy  tldn  and 
used  for  posts,  whence  its  common  name ;  its  not  abounding  in  tannin,  is  less  valuable  than 
timber  is  likewise  employed  for  knees  in  ship  that  of  the  preceding  species.  The  red  oak 
building,  and  much  esteemed  for  fdel ;  for  dura-  {Q,  rubra^  Linn.)  is  the  most  northern  spedea 
bility  it  is  considered  inferior  only  to  the  live  of  this  section.  It  is  common  in  idl  the  New 
oak,  and  when  of  sufficient  size  is  valued  for  England,  middle,  and  southern  states  as  tar 
ship  timber.  Its  range  ofgrowth  is  from  the  as  Georgia,  and  on  the  western  slopes  of  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts  to  Wisconsin  and  south-  Alleghanies.  It  is  a  good-sized  tree,  with  red- 
ward.  The  swamp  white  oak  (Q.&i(^2or,Willd.)  dish,  very  porous,  and  coarse-grained  wood, 
is  considered  by  Frof  Gray  to  be  a  variety  of  of  little  value  as  timber.  It  flourishes  in  all 
the  swamp  chestnut  oak  ((g.  t>nnt»,  Linn.),  situations,  and  grows  with  rapidity;  its  foliage 
growing  tnroughout  the  United  States  in  low,  and  trunk  are  very  beautiful,  and  itsdimensiona 
moist  grounds.  In  warm  and  sheltered  situa-  often  extraordinaiy.  The  annual  shoots  or 
tions  at  the  north,  it  is  a  beautiAil  and  neat  suckers  from  the  stump  sometimes  grow  6  feet 
tree ;  but  exposed  to  a  north  or  east  wind,  it  high ;  and  its  facility  in  growing  from  Uie 
becomes  ragged  and  homely.  Its  leaves  are  acorns  might  recommend  it  for  covering  poor 
unequally  and  deeply  sinuate-toothed,  bright  soils.  The  pin  oak  or  swamp  Spaniw  oak 
green  above,  and  whitish  downy  beneath ;  the  (Q.  palastrisy  Du  Roi)  is  a  very  handsc«ne 
acorns  are  an  inch  or  more  long,  the  cup  with  middle-sized  tree,  with  a  light  degant  foliage, 
pointed  and  sometimes  awned  scales,  which  the  sinuses  of  its  leaves  readiing  f  of  the  way 
form  a  fringed  margin ;  the  nut  has  a  sweet  to  the  midrib ;  the  acorn  is  globular,  scarcely 
kernel.  The  wood  is  of  a  brownish  color,  half  an  inch  long.  It  may  be  found  along 
heavy,  compact,  and  fine-grained,  possessing  streams  in  low  grounds  from  southern  New 
great  strength  and  elasticity ;  it  is  sometimes  York  to  Wisconsin.  Its  timber  is  considered 
preferred  by  boat  builders  to  that  of  the  white  better  than  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  bear 
oak.  The  yellow  chestnut  oak  (Q,  eastanea,  oak  ((9.fZi6(f<?Zui,'Willd.),  better  known  as  scrub 
Willd.)  is  a  middle-sized  tree  in  the  rich  woods  oak,  is  a  small  species  6  to  8  feet  high,  grow- 
from  western  New  England  to  Wisconsin,  and  ing  on  rocky  hills  and  gravelly  knolls  frt>m 
southward.  Its  leaves  are  shaped  more  like  New  England  to  Ohio  and  western  Virginia, 
those  of  the  chestnut  tree  than  any  other  of  Its  acorns  are  ovoid,  of  a  deep  orange  color  at 
the  oaks;  it  has  a  small  ovoid  or  oblong  nut  in  base  as  well  as  inside,  and  are  abundantly 
a  hemispherical  cup,  with  thin,  small,  appressed  produced ;  they  are  devoured  with  avidity  by 
scales.  The  dwaif  chestnut  oak  (Q,  prinoidety  bears,  which  circumstance  affords  one  of  the 
Willd.)  seldom  attains  a  greater  height  of  stem  trivial  names  applied  to  the  sf^ecies.  The  Span- 
than  5  feet,  and  frequently  rises  no  more  than  ish  oak  (jQ.fiucata^  Mx.)  is  either  a  small  or  a 
2  to  3  feet.  It  is  a  pretty  species,  with  small  large  tree,  from  80  to  80  feet  high,  growing 
acorns,  which  are  usually  produced  in  abun-  upon  dry  and  sandy  soil^  with  an  extremely 
dance,  and  which  are  eaten  with  avidity  by  variable  foliage,  and  to  be  met  with  from  New 
wild  animals.  Its  bark  is  very  bitter,  and  Jerseyand  Pennsylvania  southward.  Its  wood 
might  be  used  for  tanning  by  employing  the  is  similar  to  that  of  the  red  oak,  and  its  timber 
branches  and  twigs.  It  thrives  in  sandy  soils  is  of  little  value.  From  Virginia  and  south- 
from  New  England  and  New  York  south-  ward  to  Florida  is  found  the  water  oak  (Q. 
ward.  2.  Of  the  second  section,  the  leaves  of  MuaticOy  Catesby),  a  tree  40  feet  high,  with 
which  are  mucronate,  fruit  sessile,  and  fructifi-  glabrous  and  shining  leaves,  obovate-spatulate 
cation  biennial,  may  be  cited  the  black  oak  or  narrowly  wedge-shaped  in  outline,  with 
(Q,  tinctariaf  Bartram),  distinguished  from  all  longi^pering  bases ;  the  acorns  globular,  the 
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cnpflancer-ahaped  and  hemisplierioa],  the  scales  the  cnpa  nearly  cover  tiie  nuts.    It  is  remark* 
fine  and  dose.    I\fi  tronk  is  clad  in  a  smooth  ahle  for  heaatj  and  singnlarity  of  foliage,  as 
bark,  which  in  the  oldest  trees  is  slightly  for-  well  as  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  g^n- 
rowed;  the  tunber  is  very  tough,  bat  less  dor-  eral  aspect.    The  ironwood  oak  (Q,  sidenh 
able  than  that  of  some  other  species.  The  black  fcyloj  Humboldt  and  Bonpland)  is  a  lofty  tree, 
jack  or  barren  oak  (Q.  nigra^  Linn.)  has  simi-  a  native  of  the  temperate  regions  of  Mexico  at 
far  leaves,  but  they  are  more  broadly  wedge-  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet.    Its  wood  is  very 
shaped,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base,  slightly  valuable,  hard  and  compact,  takes  a  fine  polish, 
8-lobed  at  the  summit,  shining  above,  rusty  pn-  and  endures  permanently  when  immersed  in 
bescent  beneath, 4  to  9  inches  long;  the  acorn  water.    The  blue-leaved  oak  (Q.  flauce9ceni, 
ovoid,  short,  Uie  cup  top-shaped,  coarse-scaly,  H.  and  B.)  forms  forests  at  an  elevation  of  more 
covering  half  the  nut.    It  occurs  in  dry  barrens  than  2,800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  warm 
from  Long  idand,  K  Y.,  to  Illinois  and  south-  parts  of  Mexico.    Its  wood  is  of  great  vidue, 
ward ;  its  trunk  is  8  to  20  feet  high,  with  a  and  employed  for  makingcharcoal.    The Mex- 
pretty  dose  timber,  which  is  of  little  use  in  the  lean  oak  {Q,  Moxieanay  H.  and  B.)  is  a  very 
arts  because  generally  decayed  at  the  heart,  common  and  small  tree,  with  white  wood, 
and  too  easily  rotting  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  much  sought  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  last 
its  principid  use  is  for  fad. — ^The  evergreen  or  The  laurel  oak  (Q.  laurina^  H.  and  B.)  is  a  tall 
live  oaks  are  represented  in  the  southern  states  tree,  with  long,  leathery  leaves,  oval-lanceo- 
by  the  live  oak  (Q,  virent^  Alton),  occurring  on  late,  sharply  acuminate,  quite  glabrous;  it  is  a 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  increasing  in  value  native  of  the  temperate  regions ;  its  wood  is 
as  it  is  found  more  southward.    Its  leaves  are  very  hard  and  in  great  esteem.    Mr.  Loudon, 
obtuse,  oblong  or  elliptical,  hoary  beneath ;  the  in  hwAf^oretum  Britannicum^  vol.  iii.,  gives  86 
acorn  oblong,  with  a  top-shaped  cup.    This  spe-  species  with  descriptions,  as  taken  from  the  best 
cies  sometimes  grows  to  a  great  size ;  though  authorities  on  this  branch  of  the  subject. — ^The 
usually  it  does  not  afford  large  timber,  its  wide  Oalifomian  species  of  oaks  have  been  examined 
and  branching  summit  makes  valuable  knees  by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  his  descriptions  can  be 
for  the  ship  yard ;  the  bark,  which  is  excellent  found  in  the  various  reports  of  the  United 
for  tanning,  is  only  incidentally  employed;  States  exploring  expeditions.    Some  of  these 
the  acorns  are  said  to  be  remarkably  sweet  had  been  previously  noticed  by  the  late  Trot, 
The  upland  willow  oak  (Q.  einerea,  Mx.)  is  a  Kuttall.  Of  these,  the  western  oak  (Q.  Oa/rry" 
small  tree  with  acute  lance-oblong  leaves,  and  (ma^  Hooker)  is  a  tree  90  to  100  feet  high,  and 
of  a  white  downy  hue  beneath ;  its  acorn  is  its  branches  are  proportionate  to  its  dtitude 
globular,  the  cap  saucer-shaped.    It  occurs  in  of  stem ;  its  wood  is  of  remarkflA>le  whiteness, 
pine  barrens  in  Virginia  and  southward.    It  is  hard  and  fine-grained,  and  well  suited  to  every 
considered  a  very  inferior  sort  of  tree,  and  not  kind  of  construction  for  which  the  white  oak 
even  of  much  value  for  foel.    The  true  wil-  is  employed,  and  to  which  natural  section  of 
low  oaks,  or  those  having  deciduous,  entire,  the  oaks  it  indeed  belongs.    Its  acorns  are 
narrow  leaves,  are  represented  by  the  willow  sweet  and  agreeable,  so  much  so  that  they  are 
oak  «?.  |9A«22m,  Linn.),  atree80to50feet  high,  gathered  and  stored   by  the  aborigines  for 
with  remarkable  willow-like  leaves,  which  are  food.    This  species  had  been  found  by  Nuttall 
8  to  4  inches  long,  linear  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  the  Dalles  above  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
to  both  ends,  smooth,  and  light  green ;    the  and  at  Santa  Rosa  in  California  by  other  col- 
acorn  globular  with  a  saucer-shaped  cup.    This  lectors.    The  holly-leaved  oak  {Q,  €iqu\folia, 
species  grows  in  sandy  low  woods,  ranging  Nee)  is  abundantly  dispersed  over  the  plain 
from  Long  island  and  New  Jersey  to  Kentucky  on  which  Santa  Barbara  is  situated,  formmg  a 
and  southward.    Its  timber  is  of  small  value,  conspicuous  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  west- 
froQi  ihe  coarseness  of  its  grain  and  the  open-  em  world.    It  is  a  tree  about  40  or  50  feet  high, 
ness  of  the  pores.    The  shingle  or  laurd  oak  with  leaves  which  are  evergreen  and  nearly 
{Q.  imMearia^  Mx.)  is  a  tree  80  to  50  feet  high,  as  prickly  as  those  of  the  holly ;  its  wood  is 
growing  upon  barrens  and  woodlands  in  New  hard,  brittle,  and  reddish,  and  is  used  chiefly 
Jersey  to  Wisconsin  and  southward.    Its  wood  for  fod.  The  dense-flowered  oak  {Q.  den9\fl4yra^ 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles,  which  Hooker)  is  a  remarkable  tree,  widi  entire  ever- 
gives  tiie  name  to  the  species. — ^The  Mexican  green  leaves  of  lanceolate  outline  and  pennate 
species  are  said  to  be  very  numerous,  and  to  nerves,  which  so  much  resembles  the  chestnut 
form  highly  ornamental  trees.    Forests  of  the  even  in  the  nut  of  the  acorn,  that  the  cup  seems 
sharp-leaved  oak  {Q,  acutifolia^  Willd.)  occur  to  be  the  only  distinguishing  character.    It  is 
on  the  road  from  Acapulco  to  Mexico.    It  is  a  native  of  Upper  Cfdifomia.    The  Q.  Hindni 
one  of  the  largest  species  of  New  Spain,  and  of  BenUiam  is  a  tall  species  having  a  trunk  of  8 
has   a  dense  head  of  innumerable  branches,  feet  diameter,  and  common  in  the  valley  of  the 
The  leaves,  5  to  6  inches  long  and  1  to  2  inch-  Sacramento;   and  Emory's  oak  {Q,  Emory i^ 
es  wide,  have  longish  footstalks,  are  lobed  at  Torrey),  a  small-leaved  spedes,  is  found  at 
base,  but  taper  to  a  very  acute  point,  with  San  Francisco  mountain  and  the  Aztec  pass  of 
coarse  pointed  teeth,  smooth  above,  covered  New  Mexico.    For  farther  references  to  these 
beneath    with    a   brown   woolly  tomentum ;  and  to  other  Califomian  species,  see  *^  Reports 
the  acorns  are  scarcely  bigger  than  peas,  and  on  the  Paoifio  Bailroad  Route,''  &c.,  senate 
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doonment  of  88d  oongress,  1856,  vol.  iy.,  p.  After  this  they  are  torn  in  pieoee  and  cleaned 
188  et  teq. — Some  renuirkably  smgnlar  forms  of  dust  in  carding  machines,  a  sacceasion  of 
of  North  American  oaks  have  been  known  to  which  are  used,  nntil  the  oa!ciim  is  obtained  in 
botanists.  The  Bartram  oak  (Q.  heterophylia^  clean  light  fibres.  Saffiron  is  often  employed 
ALi.),  which  was  detected  in  a  field  belonging  to  give  it  a  fine  yellowish  color.  It  is  padked 
to  Mr.  Bartram^s  farm,  and  there  only,  bat  is  in  bales  for  sale,  and  when  nsed  by  the  calker 
now  extinct,  is  considered  by  Prof.  Gray  aa  is  rolled  by  the  hand  into  '*  slivers,"  ^repara* 
possibly  a  hybrid  between  Q.  pheUoa  and  Q,  tory  to  driving  it  into  the  seams.  Yanons  nn- 
tinetoria;  and  Lea's  oak  (Q,  Leana^  NnttaU),  snocessfnl  attempts  have  been  made  to  twist  it 
of  which  single  trees  oconrred  to  the  late  Mr.  into  slivers  by  machinery. 
T.  G.  Lea  near  Oincinnati,  after  whom  it  was  OASIS,  a  name  given  by  the  andents  to  the 
named,  and  near  Angosta,  HL,  is  thought  by  fertile  spots  fonnd  in  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
tiie  same  author  to  be  a  hybrid  between  Q,  now  become  a  general  term  for  those  situated 
imbricaria  and  Q,  UnetoriOy  or  possibly  Q.  11*-  in  any  desert.  It  is  derived  from  the  Coptic 
ffra.  Admitting  the  probability  of  these  in-  word  ouah^  a  resting  place,  because  there  the 
stances  being  in  reality  hybrids  occurring  from  caravans  halted  in  their  journeys  between 
fortuitous  seTf-croBsing  or  hybridization,  which  eastern  and  western  AMca.  Anciently  they 
the  rareness  of  their  occurrence  seems  to  war-  were  supposed  to  be  islands,  rising  up  from  an 
rant,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  that  other  in-  ocean  of  sand,  although,  on  the  contrary,  they 
stances  have  not  been  known  in  districts  of  are  depressions  in  the  midst  of  a  surrounding 
oountry  where  several  distinct  species  grow  table-land  resting  on  a  bed  of  limestone,  the 
together  in  the  same  range  of  forest,  or  under  precipitous  sides  of  which  encircle  the  hollow 
cultivation  by  artificial  planting. — ^TJie  value  plain.  In  the  centre  of  this  valley  is  a  stratum 
of  the  oak  is  too  well  known  for  much  detail  of  sand  and  day,  which  retains  the  water  flow- 
here;  and  all  the  superior  exceUence  of  the  ing  into  it  from  the  surrounding  difis.  Here 
timber  of  species  natural  to  one  region  of  the  upon  the  cultivated  portion  grow  palms,  dates, 
globe  can  be  found  in  other  species  occurring  and  various  kinds  of  fruits,  beside  rice,  barley, 
in  regions  wide  apart  and  diversely  situated,  wheat,  and  millet.  These  oases  were  never 
The  astringent  properties  of  the  leaves  of  Q.  permanentiy  occupied  until  after  the  conquest 
fakata  cause  them  to  be  employed  externally  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
in  cases  of  gangrene.  This  astringency  is  found  and  the  Oeesars  they  were  occupied  by  the 
in  difibrent  degrees  in  all  the  oaks,  and  they  Greeks  and  the  Romans ;  later  they  were  used 
have  been  used  medicinally  as  febrifbges,  tonics,  as  places  of  refuge  from  persecution  by  the 
and  stomachias.  Gallic  and  quercitannic  acids  Ohristians,  and  subsequently  by  heretics.  In 
have  the  power  of  guarding  animal  and  vege-  the  Sahara  desert  82  of  these  oases  are  enume- 
table  fibres  from  decay;  these  are  present  in  the  rated,  of  which  20  are  inhabited.  The  most 
bark  of  the  oaks,  and  hence  their  value  to  the  celebrated  are  the  foUowing,  which  are  situated 
tanner.  The  acorns  of  many  species  afford  in  the  Libyan  desert :  1.  Ammonium,  the  mod- 
valuable  food  not  only  for  Aniniftla  but  for  em  M-Siwah^  the  most  remote  from  the  Nile, 
man.  in  lat.  29""  N;,  long.  26''  £.,  is  the  richest  in 

OAKLAND,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  drained  historic  associations.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  the 
by  branches  of  Clinton  and  Huron  rivers  and  temple  of  Ammon,  and  the  supposed  '•^  Foun- 
other  streams;  area,  900  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  tain  of  the  Sun,''  whose  waters  were  warm  in 
88,274.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  in  the  the  morning  and  evening  and  cold  at  mid-day, 
N.  hilly,  and  the  soU  is  generally  fertile  and  which  excited  the  wonder  of  Herodotus.  This 
well  cultivated.  About  60  small  lakes  are  oasis  is  6  m.  in  length  and  8  in  breadth,  and 
scattered  over  the  surface.  The  productions  is  remarkable  for  tiie  productiveness  or  the 
in  1850  were  586,846  bushels  of  wheat,  488,818  soil,  which  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
of  Indian  com,  272,882  of  oats,  205,527  of  po-  It  has  now  severiu  towns,  the  principal  of 
tatoes,  68,206  tons  of  hay,  and  298,981  lbs.  of  which  is  Kibir,  and  its  iohabitants  are  sub- 
wool.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  18  saw  mills,  Jects  of  Egypt.  2.  Oasis  Minor,  the  modem 
12  iron  founderies,  88  churches,  and  10,467  El-Bahryeh,  is  situated  S.  K  of  El-Siwah  in 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Detroit  lat.  28°  SO'  N.  It  contains  temples  and  tombs 
and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  the  belonging  to  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies.  It 
capital,  Pontiac.  was  ^so  under  the  government  of  the  Ro- 

OAKUM,  the  threads  of  hempen  ropes  pick-  mans,  and  was  then  distinguished  for  its  wheat ; 

ed  to  pieces,  to  be  used  when  mixed  with  pitch  but  now  it  produces  principally  fruits,  such 

for  calking  the  seams  of  vessels.    Until  recent-  as  dates,  oHves,  and  pomegranates.    8.  Oasis 

ly  old  men,  women,  and  children  were  em-  Trinytheos,  the  modem  El-Dakhleh,  is  situat- 

S loved  to  pick  oakum ;  but  this  is  now  chiefly  ed  in  lat.  28°  N.,W.  of  the  ancient  city  of  Her- 
one  by  machinery.  The  rope  or  junk  is  old  mopolis  Magna.  No  traces  are  to  be  found 
rigging  and  cables  bought  up  for  this  purpose,  here  of  ancient  architectural  monuments  of 
It  is  first  cut  by  a  powerful  knife  into  short  the  Persians,  Egyptians,  or  Greeks,  the  ear- 
lengths,  and  these  are  thoroughly  steamed  to  liest  being  those  of  the  Romans.  Here  have 
dissolve  out  the  tar.  The  strands  being  then  been  discovered  some  Artesian  wells ;  and  aa 
pulled  apart,  they  are  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry«  these  were  unknown  to  the  nations  just  men- 
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tioned,  the  secret  of  their  oonBtraction  was  Oat  cakes  are  made  by  mizing  the  meal  with 
probably  brought  from  the  East  some  time  be-  water  and  kneading  it  into  a  dough,  which  is 
fore  A.  D.  400.  4.  Oasis  Magna,  the  modern  baked  on  iron  plates,  producing  a  cake  pala- 
£l.Ehargeh,  is  situated  about  90  m.  W.  of  the  table  to  those  accustomed  to  such  a  diet.  Oat 
Nile,  with  which  stream  it  is  parallel  It  is  bread  is  stated  by  Bir  Humphry  Davy  to  fur- 
80  m.  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth,  nish  a  great  amount  of  nourishment,  and  to  be 
stretching  from  lat.  25°  to  26°  6'  N.  It  is  preferred  by  miners  to  other  kinds.  The  coarser 
sometimes  called  the  oasis  of  Thebes,  its  centre  meal,  also,  browned  in  a  hot  oven,  is  used  in 
being  nearly  opposite  that  city ;  by  Josephus  broths  and  pottages  in  Germany.  Grits  or 
it  is  denominated  ^*  the  Oasis,"  and  by  Herodo-  groats  are  the  seeds  deprived  of  the  husks,  and 
tus  "  tiie  city  Oasis,"  and  the  ^^  island  of  the  these  when  prepared  with  water  form  water 
blessed."  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Per-  gruel,  the  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  prepara- 
«ans,  but  its  rums  generally  belong  to  a  later  tion  depending  upon  the  amount  of  nutriment 
era.  It  had  a  temple  468  feet  long,  dedicated  required  in  the  particular  case.  The  chaff  or 
to  Amun-ra,  and  after  the  Ohristian  era  abound-  husks  being  steeped  in  water  for  a  few  days  and 
ed  in  churches  and  monasteries.  Hither  Nesto-  then  drained  off,  the  liquid  when  boiled  stifens 
rius  is  supposed  to  have  been  banished  in  A.  D.  into  a  dish  called  in  Scotland  sowens,  of  a 
4S1.  This  oasis  derives  its  modern  name  from  sli^tly  acid  taste  and  of  cooling  property,  and 
that  of  its  principal  city. — ^Beside  these,  there  when  mixed  with  milk  forming  a  common  food 
are  in  the  LAby«a  desert  several  other  oases  of  for  supper  among  the  peasantry.  Enclosed  in 
considerable  importance,  and  by  some  such  bags,  the  chaff  also  makes  excellent  and  cheap 
large  tracts  of  land  as  Fezjsan  are  included  under  beds.  The  unhusked  grain  is  fed  extensively 
this  term.  The  attractions  of  these  oases  are  to  horses,  and  sometimes  the  oats  are  ^iven 
comparative  rather  than  absolute.  Many  con-  in  the  heads  and  straw,  where  the  anmials 
tun  stagnant  lakes,  fh>m  which  feverish  exha-  are  not  expected  to  do  very  hard  work.  In 
iations  arise,  giving  to  the  inhabitants  a  yellow  the  United  States  the  common  oat  is  exten« 
oomplexion,  and  rendering  the  localities  unfit  sively  cultivated,  but  chiefly  for  the  food  of 
to  be  visited  during  summer  or  autumn.  horses. — ^The  naked  oat  (A.  nuda,  Linn.)  has  its 
OAT,  the  common  name  of  a  genus  of  grasses  grain  loose  in  the  husk;  although  occurring 
having  spikelets  with  2  or  many  flowers  in  a  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  it  haa  been  con- 
loose  and  nodding  panicle,  with  glumes  con-  sidered  to  be  merely  a  degeneration  of  the 
taining  2  or  more  florets,  the  lower  palea  fur-  common  oat.  In  Austria,  where  it  is  common, 
nished  with  distinct  lateral  nervures,  2-pointed,  it  is  cultivated  for  its  grain,  which  is  however 
with  a  bent  or  twisted  awn,  the  stamens  8,  and  small  and  not  much  esteemed,  though  some 
the  ovary  hairy  at  top.  There  are  several  spe-  rabo  it  as  a  superior  sort  for  making  oatmeal 
cies  of  oats ;  but  the  one  most  known  and  cul-  intended  to  be  employed  in  diet  for  the  sick. 
tivated  is  the  common  oat  (avenatativa,  Linn.),  There  are  some  other  sorts  regarded  as  distinct 
having  a  spreading  equal-sided  panicle,  the  species,  but  which  probably  are  only  varieties 
glumes  mostly  2-fiowered,  longer  than  the  flo-  rendered  permanent  by  climatic  differences. — 
reta,  the  uppermost  9-nerved,  the  florets  smooth  The  walkmg  or  animated  oat  of  the  gardeners 
and  2-toothed  at  their  apex.  The  native  coun-  is  the  A.  sterilii  of  the  botanists,  from  south- 
try  of  the  conunon  oat  is  a  matter  of  conjee-  em  Europe,  the  seeds  of  which  are  enclosed  in 
tim,  but  probably  it  is  Mesopotamia.  In  coun-  stiff,  hairy  husks,  baring  each  a  long  and  re- 
tries where  other  gnun  cannot  readily  grow  the  markably  hygrometric  awn ;  this  when  dry  is 
common  oat  becomes  a  valuable  agricultural  twisted  closely  upon  itself,  but  when  moist- 
crop.  It  is  accordingly  raised  for  a  bread  com  ened  by  dew  or  rain  it  slowly  uncoils,  causing 
in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  To  the  seeds  to  sprawl  about  upon  the  ground. 
render  th^  crop  profitable,  attention  must  be  When  two  of  these  grains  grow  together,  the 
paid  to  a  carerbl  preparation  of  the  ground;  awns  thus  united,  the  shape  of  the  seed  and 
m  Scotland  and  Friesland  the  land  is  well  cul-  hairiness  of  the  glume  represent  some  insect, 
tivated,  and  the  best  oats  thereby  secured.  The  and  the  motion,  which  is  purely  mechanical, 
climate  of  ScoUand  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  suit-  seems  to  be  of  an  animated  and  voluntary  kind. 
ed  to  the  profitable  raising  of  oats,  which  will  This  species  is  sometunes  cultivated  as  a  curi- 
there  flourish  when  wheat  and  even  barley  osity,  and  the  seeds  may  be  purchased  at  the 
languish.  The  gruns  or  frait  of  the  oat  con-  seed  stores  of  American  florists, 
aist  of  the  skin  or  husk  (which  is  removed  by  OATES,  Titus,  the  contriver  of  the  ''popish 
machinery)  and  the  seeds,  which  when  coarsely  plot,"  bom  in  England  about  1620,  died  in  1705. 
ground  form  oatmeal.  Under  proper  cultiva-  He  was  the  son  of  a  ribbon  weaver  who  had 
tion  the  proportion  of  meal  and  of  bran  has  been  an  Anabaptist  preacher  under  Cromwell, 
been  known  to  be  as  high  as  78  per  cent,  of  and  became  an  orthodox  clergyman  under 
meal  and  22  of  husk.  For  food  the  meal  is  Charles  II.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
often  simply  stirred  into  boiUng  water  with  a,  took  orders,  became  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
little  salt,  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency'  Norfolk,  and  held  several  curacies,  but  lost 
of  hasty  pudding;  it  is  then  called  j^rridge  or  all  his  employments  by  his  misconduct,  and 
stirabout,  and  when  eaten  with  milk  or  mo-  especially  in  consequence  of  two  malicious 
iMses  makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  prosecutions  in  which  he  appeared  guilty  of 
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peijnry.     He  next  obtained  a  chaplaincy  in  sharpened  anew.    Eyerywhere  jnaticeB  were 

the  navj,  bnt  was  dismissed  from  it  in  dis-  bnsied  in  searching  houses  and  seizing  papers, 

grace,  and  seems  then  to  have  concocted  with  All  the  gaols  were  filled  with  papists.   London 

Dr.  Tonge  (Teonge,  or  Tongne),  a  clergyman  had  the  aspect  of  a  city  in  a  state  of  siege, 

of  the  established  church,  a  weak  and  credu-  The  train  bands  were  under  arms  all  night, 

lous  man  who  was  oonstantly  haunted  with  Preparations  were  made  for  barricading  the 

yisions  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  the  plan  of  great  thoroughfares.    Patrols  marched  up  and 

qualifying  himself  for  the  position  of  informer  down  the  streets.    Oannon  were  planted  round 

against  the  Roman  Oathotics,  of  whom  there  WhitehalL    No  citizen  thought  himself  safe 

was  at  tiiat  time  a  strong  feeling  of  distrust  in  unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a  small  flail 

consequence  of  the  open  preference  of  the  duke  loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the  popish  assassins." 

of  York  for  the  old  religion,  and  the  suspect-  Gates  became  a  popular  hero.    Almost  in  a 

ed  tendency  of  the  king  (Charles  II.)  toward  moment  he  was  raised  from  beggary  to  wealth, 

the  same  belief.    In  1677  he  accordingly  pro-  **  He  walked  about,"  says  Roger  North,  **  with 

fessed  himself  a  Catholic,  and  entered  succes-  his  guards  assigned  for  fear  of  the  papists  mur- 

sively  the  colleges  of  English  Jesuits  at  Valla-  dering  him.  He  had  lodgpgs  in  Whitehall,  and 

dolid  and  St.  Omer,  from  both  of  which  he  £1,200  per  annum  pension He  put  on 

was  ignominiously  expelled  after  a  short  trial,  an  episconal  garb  except  the  lawn  deeves — silk 
Returning  to  England  in  June,  1678,  he  caused  gown  and  cassock,  great  hat,  satin  hat  band 
a  written  narrative  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  Jes-  and  rose,  long  scarf— and  was  called  or  most 
nits  to  murder  the  king  and  subvert  the  Prot-  blasphemously  called  himself  the  saviour  of 
estant  religion  to  be  drawn  up  and  laid  before  the  nation.  Whoever  he  pointed  at  was  taken 
the  king  by  Tonge.  Charles  perceived  the  im-  up  and  committed."  His  example  was  imitated 
posture  and  paid  no  regard  to  it.  Stimulated  by  a  multitude  of  the  most  despicable  wretches 
to  fresh  inventions  by  this  cold  treatment,  ofLondon,  one  of  whom  swore  that  he>had  been 
Oates  enlarged  his  fiction^  and  in  September  offered  canonization  and  £500  to  murder  the 
made  a  deposition  before  Sir  Edmondbury  God-  king.  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham  and  the 
frey,  a  justice  of  the  peace.  He  added  to  his  party  opposed  to  the  court  were  not  lonff  in 
story  at  various  times,  and  the  substance  of  it  using  the  plot  as  a  political  eng^e,  if  indeed 
finally  was  that  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  they  were  not,  as  some  suppose,  the  originators 
government  of  England  to  the  Jesuits,  who  had  of  it.  '^Shaftesbury,^'  says  North,  '^was  the 
already  issued  commissions  to  prominent  Catho-  dry  nurse,  and  took  the  charge  of  leading  the 
lies  for  all  the  high  offices  of  state ;  that  bish-  monstrous  birth  till  it  could  crawl  alone.^' 
ops  had  been  appointed  at  Rome  for  all  the  It  has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  court  got 
English  sees;  that  the  Jesuits  were  the  authors  up  the  plot  for  its  own  purposes,  and  that  the 
of  the  great  fire  of  1666,  and  that  they  were  opposition  took  it  out  of  the  court^s  hands  for 
then  plotting  to  bum  all  the  shipping  in  the  its  own  purposes  also.  It  is  difficult  at  all 
Thames.  At  a  given  signal  the  Catholics  were  events  to  acquit  Charles  of  the  charge  of  as- 
to  rise  and  massacre  all  the  Protestants  in  the  sentiuff  to  prosecutions  which  he  knew  to  be 
kingdom.  The  king  was  to  be  assassinated,  groundless,  in  order  to  rid  himself  of  the  bus- 
and  £15,000  had  been  offered  to  Wakeman,  the  picion  of  leaning  toward  the  Roman  Catholic 
queen's  phyncian,  to  poison  him  in  his  medi-  religion.  The  trials  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
cine,  the  queen  being  privy  to  the  plot.  The  began  in  Nov.  1678.  The  chief  justice  Scroggs 
names  of  the  parties  unpUci^ed  were  given,  displayed  the  most  ferocious  anxiety  to  con- 
among  whom  were  nearly  all  the  principal  vict.  Juries  were  equally  vindictive.  The 
Catholic  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom.  A  war-  populace  applauded  Oates  and  his  coUea^es, 
rant  for  seizing  persons  and  papers  was  obtain-  pelted  the  witnesses  for  the  defence,  and  shout- 
ed. The  papers  of  the  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  ed  with  delight  whenever  a  verdict  of  guilty 
were  examined,  and  nothing  suspicious  was  was  pronounced.  Stayley,  a  Catholic  banker, 
found  in  t^em ;  but  among  those  of  Edward  Coleman,  and  8  Jesuits  named  Grove,  ficker- 
Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of  York,  ing,  and  Ireland,  were  the  first  victims.  Upon 
were  some  passages  expressing  the  hope  or  ex-  the  pretended  confession  of  one  Bedloe,  a  noted 
pectation  of  a  speedy  re^tablishment  of  the  swindler,  three  persons  were  next  convicted 
Catholic  religion.  This  was  unhesitatingly  of  the  murder  of  Godfrey.  Five  peers  were 
construed  as  evidence  of  the  plot.  Some  color  sent  to  the  tower  under  impeachment.  For 
was  lent  to  the  suspicion  by  the  death  within  two  years  conviction  followed  accusation  al- 
a  month,  whether  by  suicide  or  murder  was  most  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  lie  was  too 
never  ascertained,  of  the  magistrate  before  gross  to  be  believed  against  the  Catholics,  no 
whom  Oates^s  deposition  had  been  taken.  The  evidence  was  suffered  to  weigh  in  their  favor, 
body  was  carried  to  the  grave  with  every  de-  At  last  the  utter  improbabOity  of  Oates's  story, 
monstration  of  popular  excitement.  Sir  Ed-  his  frequent  sdf-contradictions,  and  his  nolo- 
mondbury  Godfrey  was  styled  a  martyr  to  the  riously  bad  character  began  to  be  considered. 
Protestant  cause.  *' The  capital  and  l^e  whole  His  statements  were  first  publicly  questioned 
nation,"  says  Macaulay,  "  went  mad  with  ha-  on  the  trial  of  Wakeman,  the  queen's  physi- 
tred  and  fear.  The  penal  laws,  which  had  be-  cian.  Wakeman  was  acquitted,  and  when  Lord 
gun  to  lose  sometmng  of  their  edge,  were  Stafford  was  executed  for  complicity  in   the 
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pbt  in  Deo.  1680,  the  multitade  londlj  ex-  touched  the  altar  whUe  he  swore  by  the  god  in 
preoood  a  belief  in  hia  innooenoe.    Toward  the  whose  honor  it  was  raised,  he  came  at  hust  to 
close  of  Charleses  reign  the  dnke  of  York  in-  swear  not  bj  the  diyinity,  but  by  the  altar  or 
stitated  a  civil  suit  against  Oates  for  defama-  the  *^  good  rood  ^'  itself.    Bat  when  these  less 
torj  words,  a  Jnry  gave  damages  in  the  amount  impressive  oaths  came  into  common  nse,  as 
of  £100,000,  and  the  impostor  was  thrown  into  they  did  remarkably  among  the  Jews  and  the 
prison  as  a  debtor.    About  the  same  time  the  Greeks,  peHnry  seems  to  have  become  equsJly 
mnd  jury  of  Middlesex  found  two  bills  against  common.    With  good  reason  then  may  it  be 
him  for  penury,  and  shortly  after  the  accession  asserted,  and  it  is  the  theory  of  our  law,  that 
of  James  II.  he  was  convicted  on  both  indict-  the  confidence  which  men  repose  in  oadis  rests 
ments  (1685),  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  in  the  mere  ceremony  of  naming  reverently 
2,000  marksTto  be  stripped  of  his  clerical  habit,  some  consecrated  object,  or  even  of  caJling 
piUoried  in  ralaoe  yard,  led  around  Westmin-  €k>d  to  witness  the  affirmation,  but  in  the 
ster  hall  with  an  iosoription  over  his  head,  solemn  imprecation  of  divine  judgment  upon 
pilloried  again  in  front  of  the  royal  exchange,  penury.    When  the  Jew  took  his  most  solemn 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  alter  oath,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  th^  book  of  the 
an  interval  of  two  days  whipped  from  New-  law  and  swore  by  the  God  of  Israel,  by  him  who 
gatetoTybum,  imprisoned  for  life,  and  5  times  is  merciAil  and  gracious;  but  the  ordinary 
every  year  pilloried  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  oaths  were  by  heaven,  the  altar,  or  Uie  temple, 
kingdom.  The  judges  never  supposed  he  would  The  ancient  Indians  swore  by  a  stream  which 
survive  the  puni^^ent.     In  the  pillory  in  flowed  from  a  sacred  fountain.    According  to 
Palace  yard  he  was  nearly  killed ;  before  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  gods  swore  by  the 
royal  exchange  his  partisans  raised  a  riot  and  Styx,  and  made  a  libation  of  its  waters;  and  if 
attMnpted  to  rescue  him.    On  the  next  day  he  any  immortal  swore  falsely,  he  was  deprived  of 
received  the  first  scourging,  the  hangman  lay-  nectar  and  forfeited  his  divinity  for  100  years, 
ing  on  the  lash  with  terrible  severity.    Oates  In  early  thnes  the  Grecian  men  swore  bv  Ju- 
swooned  several  times,  and  his  shrieks  were  piter,  and  the  women  by  Juno  and  her  chaste 
frightfiil.    At  the  second  whipping  he  was  un-  bed.  Later  each  state  invoked  its  tutelary  gods 
able  to  stand,  and  had  to  bedrawnon  asled^.  or  heroes.    The  Thebans  called  on  Hercules, 
A  by-slander  counted  1,700  blows  of  the  whip,  the  Lacediemonians  on  the  Dioscuri,  and  the 
He  escaped  with  life,  however,  and  remain-  Oorinthians  on  Neptune.    The  rite  wnich  usu- 
ed  a  prisoner  until  the  accession  of  William  ally  accompanied  tne  oath  consisted  simply  in 
of  Orange,  who   annulled  his  sentence,  re-  placing  the  hand  upon  the  altar.    Among  the 
leased  him,  and  afterward  gave  him  a  pension  early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  the  par- 
of  £6  a  week.    The  personal  appearance  of  ties  mingled  wine  in  token  of  their  concord, 
Oates  is  described  as  extremely  revolting.    He  and  then  poured  it  out  upon  the  ground,  call- 
figures  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  ing  upon  the  gods  to  scatter  the  brains  of  him 
Peak.*'  who  first  violated  his  faith.    The  form  was 
OATH,  a  solemn  act  by  which  one  calls  Gk>d  often  suggested  by  the  office  or  character  of 
to  witness  tiie  truth  of  an  affirmation  or  the  sin-  the  person  swearing.    Soothsayers  swore  by 
cerity  of  a  promise,  and  imprecates  divine  ven-  Apollo,  merchants  by  Mercury,  and  husband- 
geance  on  his  falsehood  or  on  the  violation  of  men  by  Geres.    Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre, 
his  fiuth.    In  all  times  and  among  all  nations  Telemaohus  by  his  father's  sorrows,  Pvthagoras 
men  have  agreed  in  reposing  singular  trust  in  by  the  air  he  breathed  and  the  water  he  drank, 
declarations  made  under  such  a  sanction.    In  Socrates  by  a  dog  and  a  plane  tree,  and  De- 
primiUve  and  in  all  purer  states  of  society,  mosthenes  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon.    Solon 
solemn  oaths,  it  would  seem,  have  been  uid?  commanded  the  invocation  of  three  of  the 
▼ersally  taken  in  the  name  of  superior  beings,  greater  gods.    Public  oaths  were  then  admin- 
Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  istered  in  Athens  in  the  names  of  Jupiter, 
there  came  to  be  a  familiar  distinction  between  Neptune,  and  Minerva.    Purgatonr  oaths  were 
their  greater  and  their  leaser  oaths.    The  same  taken  in  the  names  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
is  procwbly  true  of  other  nations.    These  less  Themis,  and  judges  swore  by  Jupiter,  Ceres, 
solenm  forms  of  adjuration  indude  oaths  by  and  Helios.    Numa  commanded  me  Romans  to 
sacred  objects,  or  by  things  peculiarly  dear  to  swear  by  Fides.    In  an  early  and  solemn  form 
tiiose  who  employed  them.    Thus,  the  Jews  of  adjuration,  the  swearer  took  in  his  right 
swore  by  Jerusalem  and  by  the  temple;  the  hand  a  pebble  and  threw  it  away  with  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans  by  the  souls  of  words :  ^^  If  knowingly  I  speak  flBiIsely,  may 
the  dead,  by  the  ashes  of  their  flathers,  by  thea  Diospiter  cast  me  away  as  I  cast  away  this 
life  or  the  lives  of  their  friends,  by  their  heads,  stone.*'    In  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
and  their  right  hands.    These  forms  had  their  state  it  was  common  to  swear  by  the  miuesty 
origin  partly  too,  perhaps,  m  the  custom  of  or  by  the  life  or  weLfore  of  the  emperor.  After 
touching,  during  the  recital  of  the  usual  for-  the  murder  of  Oesar,  the  senate  decreed  that 
mula,  some  object  sacred  to  or  suggestive  of  the  citizens  should  swear  by  his  genius. — ^The 
the  divinity  invoked ;  so  that,  as  during  the  ancient  Scandinavians  and  Germans  swore  by 
administration  of  the  oath  the  swearer  laid  his  their  gods.    Among  both  nations  it  was  cus- 
hand  upon  a  orucifiz  as  a  sacred  oymbol,  or  tomaiy,  while  repeating  the  oath,  to  rest  the 
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hand  <m  some  special  object.  This  wbb  some-  Siii)r6me  Being  for  the  truth  oi  the  evidence 
times  significant  of  the  god  addressed,  and  which  he  is  about  to  give ;  and  further,  to  im- 
sometimes  reminded  the  swearer  of  the  punish-  precate  the  diyine  vengeance  upon  his  head  if 
ment  which  followed  peijury.  The  Scandina-  what  he  shall  say  be  fEUse.  Atheists  tiierefore, 
vians  touched  a  bloodj  ring  held  hj  the  priest  as  th^  deny  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
The  Germans  swore  by  their  swords  or  beards,  and  such  infidels  as  profess  a  religion  which 
In  early  Christian  times  oaths  were  admints-  does  not  bind  them  to  speak  the  truth,  could 
tered  in  chapels  and  otiier  holy  places,  at  the  not,  by  the  common  law,  be  witnesses.  It  was 
altars,  which  for  the  occasion  were  rendered  laid  down  in  the  leading  and  interesting  case 
more  sacred  by  placing  upon  them  holy  relics,  of  Omiohund  rt.  Barker,  that  the  competency 
In  modem  times  the  Germans  hare  sworn  by  of  a  witness  in  regard  to  his  rdigious  opinions 
God,  and  sometimes  also  by  the  holy  evangeL  should  be  tested  by  the  questions  whether  he 
Boman  Oatholics  add  an  invocation  of  the  believed  in  a  God,  in  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
saints.  The  party  swearing  raises  his  right  and  in  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
hand,  with  the  thumb  and  fint  two  fingers  ex-  ments.  But  it  is  not  now  required  that  the 
tended,  and  the  two  remaining  fingers  closed  witness  believe  in  future  punishment  Gen- 
upon  the  palm.  The  former  typify  the  triune,  erally  a  disbelief  in  a  future  state  goes  only  to 
omniscient,  and  all-righteous  Gt>d;  while  the  affect  the  credibility  of  the  witness;  but  he 
latter  remind  the  witness,  it  is  said,  ^of  the  will  be  admitted  to  testify  under  oath  if  only 
soul  and  the  body  which  the  swearer  will  have  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God  who  wiU 
forfeited  if  he  forswear  himseli  Women  and  punish  crime,  it  matters  not  whether  in  this 
ecclesiastics  lay  the  hand  upon  the  breast ;  the  life  or  in  another.  I^  on  being  questioned, 
former  because  in  old  times,  whence  the  cus-  the  witness  reply  that  the  usual  form  of  the 
tom  comes,  they  wore  suspended  from  their  oath  will  be  binding  on  his  consdenoe,  it  would 
necks  a  copy  of  the  Gospels ;  and  the  latter,  if  be  irrelevant  and  unnecessary  to  examine  him 
we  accept  the  suggestion  of  Heineccius,  be-  further  as  to  his  belief  What  this  may  be  is 
cause  they  were  supposed  to  have  the  word  of  immaterial ;  for  if  he  takes  the  oath,  he  is  un- 
God  written  on  their  hearts. — ^It  is  sometimes  derstood  to  assume  its  religious  obligations, 
laid  down  that  in  the  definition  of  an  oath  two  and  subject  himself  to  the  legal  penalti^  which 
things  are  to  be  distinguished :  1,  the  invoca-  are  infiicted  on  perjury  if  he  speak  fidsely. 
tion  by  which  God  is  called  to  witness  the  The  English  statute  17  and  18  Victoria,  c.  25, 
truth  of  what  is  sworn ;  and  2,  the  imprecsr  permitted  those  who  from  conscientious  mo- 
tion by  which  G^d  is  called  on  to  punish  false-  tives  should  be  unwilling  to  take  an  oath,  to 
hood.  Many  writers  of  authority  have  indeed  make  instead  their  solemn  affirmation.  The 
defined  an  oath  without  any  mention  of  impre-  same  indulgence  is  granted  by  statutes  in  the 
cation.  Thus  Cicero  speaks  of  an  oath  as  an  United  States ;  and  in  some  of  the  states  there 
affirmation  under  the  sanction  of  religion ;  and  are  even  further  relaxations  of  the  ancient 
more  explicitiy  Yoet,  in  his  ^'  Commentaries  rules.  (See  Evidencb.)  The  form  of  admin- 
upon  the  Pandects,"  writes  that  it  is  a  religious  istering  the  oath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
affirmation  of  the  truth,  or  an  invocation  of  the  oath  itself.  That  form  is  in  every  case  the 
name  of  God  in  witness  of  the  truth.  A  Span-  best  which  most  forcibly  impresses  on  the 
ish  jurist,  Perez,  defines  an  oath  as  an  affirma-  swearer  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  or  in  other 
tion  on  any  subject  by  the  name  of  God  and  words  is  most  binding  on  his  ccttscience. 
some  sacred  thing;  and  the  author  of  Fleta  as  Jews  are  sworn  therefore  on  the  Petatateudi, 
the  affirmation  or  negation  of  some  point  con-  and  with  covered  head.  Mohammedans  are 
firmed  by  the  attestation  of  a  holy  thing.  Coke  sworn  upon  the  Koran.  A  Chinese  has  been 
uses  similar  lan^age  to  these.  But  so  far  as  sworn  with  the  ceremony  of  brefdcing  a  china 
the  legal  definition  and  conception  of  an  oath  saucer ;  and  the  deposition  of  a  Hindoo  has 
are  concerned,  the  omission  of  this  element  of  been  received  who  touched  with  his  hand  the 
imprecation  must  not  be  made,  for  neither  in  foot  of  a  Brahmin.  Even  one  who  professes 
our  own  nor  in  the  French  or  German  law  Christianity  may  be  sworn  on  the  Old  Testa- 
would  any  r^igious  affirmation  be  regarded,  if  ment,  if  that  form  alone  is  binding  on  him. — 
alone,  as  a  sufficient  oath.  Nor,  from  a  review  Of  the  various  kinds  of  oaths,  tiie  prondssory, 
of  the  history  of  oaths,  does  it  seem  generally  assertory,  decisory,  and  ealumnia  causa  are 
to  have  been  thought  that  the  most  solemn  obli-  most  frequently  met  with.  Promissory  oaths 
gations  were  assumed  by  mere  invocation  alone,  refer  to  future  acts,  like  those  taken  by  public 
The  sanction  and  force  of  an  oath  lie  peculiarly  officers  for  the  guaranty  of  their  fiedthfiu  per- 
in  the  imprecation  of  divine  vengeance  upon  formance  of  official  duties ;  or  they  attend  the 
peijuiy.  This  element  is  certainly  held  essen-  promise  to  execute  some  contract  or  undertak- 
tial  by  our  law ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  sup-  ing.  Assertory  or  formative  oatiis  establish 
ported  by  the  highest  authorities — ^the  Pandects  the  certainty  of  a  present  or  past  &ct  To 
for  example,  Grotius,  Pufendorf,  Rutherforth,  this  class  belong  the  various  forms  of  decisory 
and  Heineccius.  In  the  language  then  of  Phil-  oaths ;  for  example,  the  voluntary,  when,  as 
lips,  an  eminent  text  writer  upon  evidence,  a  in  the  civil  law,  one  asserts  the  justice  of  his 
witness,  in  taking  an  oath,  must  be  understood  daim ;  or  the  necessary,  when  the  judge  calls 
to  make  a  formal  and  solemn  appeal  to  the  in  one  of  the  contesting  parties  to  swear  to  a 
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matter  doubtfol  to  him,  in  order  to  assist  his  genioxis  theories  have  been  adranoed  to  ex« 

determination  of  the  cause.    But  the  decisor^  plain  Iheir  purpose  and  origin,  but  without 

oath  by  ezcellenoe  is  perhaps  that  in  the  civil  clearing  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  subject, 

law,  which  one  party  offers  to  the  other,  for  They  were  long  regarded  as  connected  with  the 

the  decision  of  the  matter  in  dispute ;  that  is  wonhip  of  the  sun,  and  some  etymologists  de- 

to  say,  a  party  whose  proof  is  defective  may  rive  the  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  supposed  to 

tender  an  oath  to  his  adversary,  offering  to  signify  a  serpent  sacred  to  the  sun.  Others  again 

submit  to  whatever  he  shall  thus  declare  touch-  have  attempted  to  prove  that  they  were  em- 

ing  the  matter.    If  the  fact  in  question  lie  par-  ployed  as  sun  dials,  or  as  monumental  columns 

ticukrly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  latter,  m  honor  of  the  great  luminary.  The  term  itself 

he  must  swear,  or  the  plaintiff's  general  allega-  throws  no  li^ht  upon  the  subject,  and  the  lu- 

tions  will  be  regarded  as  proved.    If  the  met  dicrous  association  of  its  original  signification, 

lie  within  the  knowledge  of  both  parties,  he  a  spit  or  stout  needle,  with  the  colossal  shafts 

to  whose  oath  it  was  referred  may  elect  either  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  suggestive  of  the  caua- 

to  swear  or  to  refer  the  matter  back  to  the  tic  humor  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.    In  the 

party  who  first  tendered  the  oath.    If  he  re-  opinion  of  recent  Egyptologists  the  obeHsks 

fuse  to  do  either,  the  fact  alleged  is  held  to  were  monumental  structures,  partly  religions, 

be  confessed  and  proved.    In  the  Roman  sys-  partly  historical  in  character,  and  to  some 

tern,  when  an  action  was  brought,  either  party  extent  ornamental,  placed  at  the  entrances  of 

must,  at  the  other's  reimest,  take  an  oath  th(^  palaces  and  temples  to  indicate  by  the  inscrip- 

he  did  not  maintain  or  defend  the  cause  ealutn-  tions  carved  upon  them  the  purposes  to  which 

nia  caiaa;  that  is,  for  the  mere  sake  of  bar-  such  edifices  were  to  be  apphed,  the  divinity  to 

assing  his  opponent.    If  the  party  challenged  which  they  were  dedicated,  the  name  and  reg- 

took  the  oath,  the  other  could  bring  no  action  nal  year  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  and 

against  him  for  reckless  litigation.     Before  other  facts  of  sufi^cient  public  importance  to  be 

Justinian  this  procedure  was  optional,  but  he  thus  recorded.  As  architectural  accessories  the  j 

made  it  a  necessary  preliminary  to  bringing  or  relieved  the  monotonv  of  the  numerous  hon- 

defending  any  action.  zontal  lines  occurring  in  buildings  constructed 

0  AXAGA.    See  Oajaca.  by  the  Egyptians.  They  generally  stood  in  pairs, 

OBADIAH  (Heb.,  servant  of  the  Lord),  one  the  smaller  ones  being  either  of  sandstone  or 

of  the  minor  prophets.    We  know  nothing  of  granite,  while  the  larger  were  almost  invariably 

him  except  his  name ;  his  native  country,  the  of  the  rose-colored  granite  of  Syenein  southern 

place  where  and  the  time  when  he  prophesied,  E^ypt,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 

are  entirely  uncertain,  as  neither   his  own  The  shaft  was  usually  from  8  to  10  times  higher 

prophecy  nor  other  contemporaneous  writings  than  the  width  of  its  base,  and  i  narrower  at  the 

contain  any  information  respecting  them.  It  is,  top  than  at  the  base,  which  rested  on  a  qnadran- 

however,  generally  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  gmar  pedestal,  several  feet  broader  than  the  ob- 

his  prophecy  that  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  elisk.    The  base  was  seldom  perfectly  square, 

destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  two  of  the  sides  being  somewhat  broader  than 

The  prophecy  of  Obadiah  is  the  shortest  book  the  other  two ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obviating 

of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  only  one  the  concave  appearance  which  under  certain 

chapter,  of  21  verses.    It  is  directed  against  conditions  of  sunlight  a  plane  surface  would  pre- 

the  Edomites,  who  maliciously  assisted  in  the  sent,  the  faces  of  obelisks,  particularly  of  those 

capture  and  destruction  of  the  holy  city.    The  which  are  opposite  to  each  other,  exhibit  a 
prophet  announces 
capital  Edom,  and 
for  Israel. 

OBE.    See  Obi.  vation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature."    The 

OBELISK  (Gr.  o^cXurxor,  diminutive  of  o/3e-  apex  or  pyramidion  was  also  more  pointed  in 

Xof,  a  sharpened  thing,  a  skewer  or  spit),  a  some  obelisks  than  in  others,  and  appears  oc- 

lofty  monolithic,  quadrang^ar  shaft,  tapering  casionally  to  have  been  sheathed  with  metal. 

gradually  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which  Wilkinson  mentions  one  near  Biggig  which 

terminates  in  a  pointed,  four-sided  pyramid,  has  a  rounded  apex.    They  varied  in  height 

The  obelisks  are  among  the  most  simple  and  from  20  to  somewhat  over  100  feet,  and  the 

striking  of  the  architectural  monuments  of  largest  weighed  from  400  to  600  tons.    The 

Egypt,  to  which  country  they  are  peculiar,  process  of  hewing  these  colossal  blocks  from 

and  are  connected  by  tradition  with  its  ear-  the  quarries  and  transporting  them,  in  some 

Kest  public  works.    The  oldest  of  which  we  instances  800  m.,  to  the  places  where  they  were 

have  any  knowledge  is  that  now  standing  at  to  be  erected,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 

HeliopoUs,  inscrib^  with  the  name  of  Osir-  most  wonderful  achievements  of  the  ancient 

tasen  I.,  of  the  12th  dynasty,  who  flourished  be-  Egyptians.    The  obelisk  appears  to  have  been 

tween  2000  and  1860  B.  0. ;  and  between  that  rough  hewn  on  8  of  its  sides  while  adhering 

era  and  the  Persian  conquest,  625  B.  C,  all  by  the  fourth  to  the  quarry,  from  which  it  was 

those  of  Egyptian  origin  known  to  be  iu  exist-  finally  separated  by  a  number  of  mealt  wedges 

ence  were  erected.    None  occur  of  later  date  struck  at  the  same  instant  along  its  whole 

than  the  latter  event.    Many  fanciful  and  in-  length.    Sometunes  the  wedges  were  of  wood, 
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which,  being  driren  into  holes  preTionsly  cut  obelidc  of  the  Yaticaii  vas  pkoed  on  its  W^ 
for  tiiem  and  then  saturated  with  water,  split  ent  pedestal  by  the  architect  Domenico  Fon- 
the  stone  by  their  expansion ;  although,  ac-  tana,  whose  plan  had  been  selected  out  of  $00 
cording  to  Wilkinson,  **  such  a  method  conld  offered  to  the  pope.  This  obelisk,  which,  ex- 
only  be  adopted  when  the  wedges  were  in  a  clnsive  of  its  base  and  the  ornaments  on  the 
horizontal  position,  upon  the  npper  surfiace  of  apex,  has  a  height  of  82  ft.  2  in.,  was  bron^i 
the  stone;  bat  those  pnt  into  the  sides  were  im-  from  Heliopolis  by  the  emperor  Calignla,  in  a 
pelled  by  the  hammer  only.'*  Some  doubt  has  ship  described  by  Pliny  as  the  largest  which 
been  thrown  upon  this  theory  of  the  method  had  ever  navigat^  the  sea.  The  same  pope, 
of  excavation  from  the  fact  that  the  granite  with  the  assistance  of  Fontana,  subsequently 
of  Syene  at  the  present  day  appears  of  too  erected  the  obelisks  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
hard  a  texture  to  admit  of  being  thus  quar-  Lateran,  and  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  eadi  of 
ried.  From  an  inspection  of  some  of  these  which  was  found  lying  on  the  ground,  broken 
quarries  it  would  seem  that  the  block,  when  into  several  pieces  and  encumbered  with  rub- 
separated  from  the  rook,  was  lifted  directly  bish.  That  of  the  Lateran,  the  largest  now 
from  the  hollow  in  which  it  had  been  cut,  al-  known,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexan- 
though,  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  sometimes  dria  by  Oonstantine  the  Great,  and  w^s  removed 
lowered  down  an  inclined  plane  or  platform  to  to  Rome  by  his  son  Oonstantius,  who  placed  it 
a  raft,  formed  by  lashing  two  flat-bottomed  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Notwith- 
boats  together,  and  which  had  been  brought  standing  a  portion  of  the  lower  part  was  cut  off 
up  to  the  very  edge  of  the  quarry  either  at  the  by  Fontana,  in  order  to  adapt  the  fragments, 
time  of  inundation  or  by  means  of  a  canal  dug  it  measures  105  ft.  7  in.  without  the  oma- 
from  the  Nile.  This  may  have  been  the  case  ments  and  pedestal,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh 
with  small  obelisks,  but  the  large  ones  were  460  tons.  That  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  meaa- 
transported  altogether  by  land  on  sledges  and  uring  78  ft.,  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  by 
rollers,  according  to  the  method  represented  Augustus  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 
in  the  ancient  picture  which  forms  the  frontis-  This  and  the  two  latter  are  covered  with  hiero- 
piece  to  the  2d  volume  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin-  glyphics,  but  the  obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore^ 
son's  **  Ancient  Egyptians."  Evidently  the  the  smallest  of  the  three,  is  destitute  of  them, 
transportation  of  obelisks  from  Syene  to  Helio-  The  other  obelisks  in  Rome  are :  that  of  Uie 
polis  in  lower  Egypt  must  have  occupied  several  Piazza  Navona,  61  ft.  in  height,  found  in  the 
years.  The  erection  of  the  obelisk  when  ar-  circus  of  Romulus,  and  erected  by  Bernini  in 
rived  at  its  destination  was  accomplished,  ac-  its  present  position  in  1661,  during  tbe  pontifi- 
cording  to  Diodorus,  by  means  of  mounds  or  cate  of  Innocent  X. ;  that  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
inclined  planes  of  earth.  Previous  to  this,  it  Minerva,  89  ft.,  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini  in 
was  carefully  polished,  and  the  necessary  figures  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  YH. ;  that  of  the 
and  hieroglyphics  were  inscribed  by  the  sculp-  Pantheon,  17  ft.,  erected  in  1711  by  Clement 
tor.  Some,  however,  are  without  inscriptions  XI. ;  those  of  Monte  Cavallo,  46  ft.,  Trinita 
of  any  kind. — ^The  number  of  monuments  of  de'  Monti,  44  ft.,  and  Monte  Citorio,  71  ft.  6  in., 
this  species,  probably  at  one  time  considerable  erected  in  l786-'92  under  the  pontificate  of 
in  Egypt,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  Pius  YI. ;  and  that  of  Monte  Pincio,  80  ft., 
violence  of  wars,  neglect,  and  various  physical  erected  in  1822.  In  all  cases  the  dimensions 
causes.  Many  of  them  are  no  longer  standing,  of  these  are  given  without  the  bases  or  the 
but  lie  upon  the  adjoining  ground,  in  some  in-  tasteless  additions  in  the  shape  of  globes,  stars, 
stances  broken  and  mutilated.  The  Persian  or  rays,  which  the  Romans  placed  on  the  apices 
conqueror  Cambyses,  who  is  said  to  have  over-  under  the  impression  that  they  were  originally 
thrown  a  number  when  he  sacked  Thebes  and  intended  for  sun  dials.  Several  of  those  in 
other  cities,  was  so  struck  by  the  ma^ificence  modem  Rome  terminate  in  crosses.  Obelisks 
of  one  erected  in  the  former  place  by  Khamses,  were  also  transported  to  Constantinople  before 
and  to  which  that  monarch  had  ordered  his  the  severance  of  the  empire,  and  otiiers  are  to 
own  son  to  be  bound  in  order  that  its  erection  be  found  in  Yelletri,  Benevento,  Florence,  Ca- 
and  proper  ad[]ustment  might  be  insured,  that  tania,  and  Aries,  although  not  all  of  these  are 
he  countermanded  the  order  given  for  its  de-  of  Egyptian  origin.  That  in  the  last  named 
struction.  Under  the  Ptolemeian  kings  many  place,  which  was  discovered  in  1889  buried  in 
obelisks  were  removed  to  Alexandria;  and  the  the  mud  of  the  Rhone,  and  erected  in  its  pros- 
Romans  upon  becoming  masters  of  Egypt  con-  ent  position  in  1676,  is  nearly  54  ft.  in  height, 
veyed  several  of  great  size  by  sea  to  Rome  as  — The  obelisks  remaining  on  their  ancient  sites 
memorials  of  their  triumphs.  Eleven  of  these  are  comparatively  few.  Among  the  most  fa- 
are  still  standing  there,  although  not  in  the  mous  are  that  at  Heliopolis,  already  mentioned, 
positions  where  they  were  originally  placed,  68  ft.  2  in.  in  height  above  the  base,  and  which 
the  greater  part  having  been  overturned  and  in  formerly,  according  to  tradition,  had  a  corn- 
some  instances  broken  during  the  decline  of  the  panion  one ;  a  very  fine  one  at  Luxor,  70  ft. 
empire  and  the  successive  plunderings  of  the  2  in.  in  height,  erected  by  Rhamses  II. ;  four  at 
city  by  barbarian  hordes.  Bixtus  Y.  first  con-  Kamak,  the  two  largest,  of  which  one  is  fallen, 
ceived  the  idea  of  re^recting  or  restoring  these  mensuring  92  ft.  in  height  by  8  at  the  base; 
ancient  monuments  of  art,  and  in  1686  the  and  the  two  at  Alexandria  kuown  as  Cleopa- 
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tra's  needles.  A  companion  obeUsk  to  the  one  of  stadents.  It  is  noted  principally  as  the  seat 
in  Luxor  was  in  1888  transported  to  Paris,  and  of  Oberlin  college,  founded  in  1884  and  named, 
in  1886  erected  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  after  J.  F.  Oberlin.  Its  discipline  combines 
where  it  now  stands.  Under  the  inflaence  of  manual  labor  with  study,  and  by  its  rules  males 
the  moist  climate  of  Paris  the  granite  has  so  and  females  are  admitted  witiiont  regard  to 
rapidly  disintegrated  that  it  has  become  neces-  color.  The  institution  is  under  the  direction  of 
aary  to  take  pLister  impressions  of  its  hiero-  the  Evangelical  Gongregationalists,  comprises 
fl^yphios  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  entirely  several  distinct  departments,  occupies  7  corn- 
lost.  Sir  Gardner  WUkinson,  who  'witnessed  modious  buildings,  and  has  900  students.  The 
the  removal  of  this  shaft  from  its  original  posi-  village  contains  a  large  Congregational  church, 
tion,  discovered  that  it  had  been  cracked  pre-  capable  of  holding  8,000  persons,  and  an  Epis- 
vious  to  its  erection  and  secured  by  two  wooaen  copal  church. 

dovetailed  cramps.  The  Cleopatra's  needles,  OBERLIN,  jEAirFBinfiBio,  a  French  philan- 
which  are  about  70  ft.  in  height  with  a  diame-  thropist,  bom  in  Strasbourg,  Aug.  81,  1740, 
ter  at  the  base  of  7  ft;.  7  in.,  stood  originally  at  died  in  Waldbach,  in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche, 
Heliopolis,  and  were  brought  to  Alexandria  by  June  1, 1826.  From  a  chUd  he  was  remarkable 
one  of  the  CsBsars. — One  of  them,  which  has  for  benevolence  and  courage.  He  was  educated 
been  thrown  down  and  lies  dose  to  its  pedestal,  at  the  university  of  Strasbourg,  and  ordained, 
was  presented  by  Mehemet  Ali  to  the  British  but  did  not  immediately  take  a  pastoral  charge, 
government,  who  at  one  time  determined  to  remaining  7  years  as  a  tutor  in  a  phydcian's 
transport  it  to  England.  But  from  its  muti-  fimily.  In  1767  he  succeeded  Stouber  as  pas- 
lated  condition  and  the  obliteration  of  many  tor  of  the  villages  in  the  Ban  de  la  Rochci 
of  the  hieroglyphics,  its  value  has  become  so  Alsace.  This  district,  l3ring  in  the  Yosges 
greatly  reduced,  that  it  has  been  considered  mountains,  contained  about  9,000  acres  of 
unworthy  the  expense  of  removal.  The  so  sterile,  rocky  soil,  with  no  roads  except  difficult 
called  obelisk  brought  from  Phils  to  England  mvle  paths.  The  people  were  very  poor,  igno- 
by  Mr.  Bankes  measures  22  ft.  1  in.,  and  is  the  rant,  and  indolent ;  they  had  few  agricultural 
largest  Egyptian  monument  of  the  kind  in  implements  and  little  knowledge  of  agriculture ; 
Great  Britam.  Properly  speaking,  however,  their  language  was  a  barbarous  patois,  and 
it  is  not  an  obelisk,  but  a  stela.  The  British  very  few  of  them  could  read  even  imperfectly, 
museum  has  2  small  ones  brought  by  the  French  Oberlin  spent  60  years  amons  them,  laboring 
from  Cairo. — ^Monuments  of  the  obelisk  form,  for  their  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  improve- 
not  in  all  cases  monolithic,  have  not  been  un-  ment.  By  his  example  and  influence,  good 
eommon  in  modern  times,  that  erected  on  Bun-  roads,  bridges,  and  comfortable  dweUings  were 
ker  hill  being  a  well  known  example.  Mono-  erected ;  admirable  schools  were  established, 
lithic  monuments  nearly  resembling  Egyptian  in  which  all  the  children  and  many  of  the 
obelisks  have  been  recently  excavated  among  adults  were  taught ;  agriculture  and  horticul- 
the  Assyrian  ruins  of  Nimroud.  The  British  ture  were  so  greatly  improved,  that  this  barren 
museum  contains  an  interesting  specimen,  6  ft.  and  desolate  region  became  like  a  garden,  pro- 
6  in.  high,  2  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  1  ft.  ducing  considerable  quantities  of  vegetables  for 
6  in.  at  the  top,  which,  instead  of  terminating  exportation,  notwithstanding  its  dense  popula- 
in  a  pyramid,  diminishes  by  8  steps,  the  sum-  tion ;  the  French  language  came  to  be  spoken 
mit  presenting  a  perfectly  flat  surface.  It  is  in  as  much  purity  as  in  the  large  cities  of 
profusely  adorned  with  bass-reliefs  and  inscrip-  France ;  churches  were  erected ;  and  in  mo- 
tions, bat  ia  far  inferior  in  design  and  execution  rality  and  religion  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  became 
to  the  Egyptian  monoliths.  The  obelisk  in  a  model  for  the  rest  of  France.  The  infant 
Axnm,  Abyssinia,  the  survivor  of  65  monu-  school,  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  asylum  for 
ments  of  this  kind  once  standing  there,  termi-  homeless  and  helpless  children,  were  all  meas- 
natesin  a  rounded  patera,  and  has  been  sup-  ures  originating  with^  Oberlin;  ^  and  though 
posed  to  be  of  a  date  later  by  many  centuries  about  the  same  time  similar  institutions  were 
than  the  most  recent  Egyptian  obelisks.  devised  in  other  countries,  there  is  abundant 

OBERFLACHT,  a  vmage  of  WtLrtemberg,  in  proof  that  his  organizations  were  not  borrowed 

the  district  of  Tuttlingen,  noted  for  sepuldiral  from  tiiose  of  others.    The  training  of  female 

remains  discovered  there  in  1855,  and  supposed  teachers  for  their  work  was  also  first  attempted 

to  date  from  the  Carlovingian  period.    The  by  him  in  his  school  of  conductresses.    (See 

relics  of  many  of  the  graves,  upward  of  60  of  "Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberlin,"  by  H. 

which  have  been  opened,  are  preserved  in  the  Ware,  jr.,  Boston,  1845.)--J4RfiMiB  Jacques, 

mnaenmofthe  Nuremberg  archsBological  society,  elder  brother  of  the  nreceding,  bom  in  Stras- 

With  the  skeletons  were  found  swords,  lances,  bourg,  Aug.  7,  1785,  aied  there,  Oct.  10,  1806. 

arrows,  and  well  preserved  bows  of  yew,  6  to  7  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  university  of  that 

feet  long.    Among  otiier  relics  were  forms  of  city,  and  officiated  for  many  years  as  professor 

wooden  feet  supposed  to  represent  the  mytho-  in  various  branches  of  study,  particularly  of 

logical  death-shoes  (Todteruehuhe).  logic  and  metaphysics.    He  published  several 

OBERLIN,  a  village  of  Lorain  co.,  Ohio,  on  works  relating  to  Roman  archaeology  and  to 

the  Cleveland  and  Toledo  railroad,  84  m.  S.  W.  the  provincial  dialects  of  Lorraine,  and  variouB 

frxmi  Cleveland;  pop.  in  1860,  2,182,  exclusive  other  writings. 
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OBI,  Obb,  or  Ob,  &  river  of  Siberia,  formed,  Indian  com,  9,418  of  oats,  189,805  lbs.  of  te- 
at about  lat  61  **  40'  K,  long.  85**  20'  E.,  by  the  bacco,  and  64,379  of  butter.  There  were  10 
junction  of  the  Katunga  and  Biya,  which  rise  grist  miQs,  2  saw  mills,  and  6  churches.  The 
in  the  Altai  mountains.    It  pursues  a  very  cir-  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  intersects  the  county. 

cuitous  but  generally  K  W.  course  to  lat.  60®    Capital,  Troy.  

40',  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Irtish  from  the  OBJECTIVE  Aim  SUBJECTIVE,  in  modem 
S.,  whence  the  united  stream  runs  nearly  N.  to  philosophical  language,  terms  applied  respect- 
Obdorsk,  lat.  66"*  40',  where  it  separates  and  ively  to  things  in  the  mind  and  to  things  out- 
flows E.  into  the  gulf  of  Obi  by  8  mouths  after  side  of  the  mind,  to  the  internal  and  to  the  ex- 
a  course  of  about  2,000  m.  Beside  the  Irtish,  ternal  element,  in  every  act  of  thought  The 
which  after  receiving  the  Tobol  is  larger  than  su^'ect  is  id  in  quo  ;  the  object,  id  circa  quod; 
the  river  into  which  it  flows,  the  principal  and  all  knowledge  is  but  a  relation  between 
tributaries  of  the  Obi  are  the  Tom,  Tchulim,  the  subject  in  which  it  adheres,  and  the  object 
and  Vak.  Fish  are  abundant  in  aU  these  rivers,  about  which  it  is  conversant.  The  subjective 
The  gulf  of  Obi  is  an  inlet  from  the  sea  of  Kara,  exists  merely  in  the  thought  of  the  individual, 
which  lies  between  Nova  Zembla  and  the  main-  in  the  Ego ;  the  objective  exists  in  nature,  in 
land.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  extending  between  the  Non-Ego.  To  analyze  the  contents  of  our 
lat.  64°  80'  and  72°  N.  and  long.  68°  and  77°  E.  thoughts,  and  distinguish  what  elements  are 

OBI,  an  African  word  signifying  a  species  of  contributed  by  the  knowing  subject  and  what 
sorcery  or  witchcraft  common  among  the  fe-  by  the  object  known,  is  one  of  the  principal 
tich-worshipping  negro  nations.    In  Africa  the  problems  of  philosophy.     The  distinction  sag- 
practice  bears  dMbrent  names  in  different  Ian*  gests  the  inquiry,  which  has  been  raised  in 
ffuages.    In  the  British  West  Indies,  where  it  every  age  of  speculation,  whether  the  objecta 
K>rmerly  existed  among  the  slaves  to  an  extent  of  thought  really  exist  at  all  apart  from  the 
that  called  for  legislative  interference,  the  name  mind,  or,  if  they  do,  whether  they  are  trnlv 
obi  was  universally  used.    The  practisers  of  and  adequately  represented  by  the  ideas  which 
the  art,  who  were  idways  native  Africans,  were  we  have  of  them.    Protagoras  taught  that  we 
called  obi  men  or  obi  women,  and  were  held  know  nothing  of  external  things  in  themselves, 
in  great  dread  by  the  negroes,  who  consulted  but  judge  them  only  by  their  relation  to  us, 
them  as  oracles,  and  applied  to  them  for  the  by  the  meajsure  of  our  own  f&culties.   Gorgias 
cure  of  disorders,  to  obtain  revenge  for  injuries,  maintained  that  truth  is  inaccessible  to  the  W 
and  to  discover  and  punish  thieves  and  other  man  mind,  that  there  is  a  fatal  chasm  between 
oflfenders.    Their  mode  of  operation  was  to  thought  and  objective  reality,    ^nesidemns 
prepare  a  magical  fetich,  which,  being  set  up  and  the  new  academy  anticipated  Hume  hj 
near  the  dwelling  of  the  person  to  be  bewitched,  making  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  merely 
was  supposed  to  produce  the  most  direful  ef-  a  law  of  our  own  intelligence,  and  denying  its 
fects  upon  his  health  and  welfare.    The  law  of  existence  in  the  nature  of  things.    Carneades 
Jamaica,  enacted  in   1760,  which  prohibited  argued  against  the  stoics  that  we  have  no  means 
under  severe  penalties  the  practice  of  obi,  enu-  of  discovering  whether  our  faculties  are  truth- 
merates  among  the  materials  used  for  fetiches  ful  or  false,  adequate  or  inadequate,  or  whether 
or  spells,  blo<^,  feathers,  parrots^  beaks,  dogs'  any  thing  in  nature  corresponds  to  our  ideas, 
teeth,  alligators'  teeth,  broken  bottles,  grave  The  distinction  between  the  subjective  and  ob- 
dirt,  rum,  and  egg  shells.    Balls  of  earth  or  jective,  thus  familiar  to  Greek  thought,  was 
clay  mixed  with  hair,  rags,  or  feathers,  and  not,  however,  expressed  by  the  corresponding 
bound  with  twine,  or  in  some  cases  blended  terms  vn-oxci/icvoy  and  avrtJcctficvov,tiie  former  of 
with  the  upper  section  of  the  skulls  of  cats,  or  which  meant  substance  and  also  the  subject  of 
stuck  round  with  cats'  teeth  and  daws,  or  with  a  proposition.    The  Latins  translated  them  tuh- 
human  or  dogs'  teeth,  and  with  glass  beads,  jectum  and  dbjecUim^  which  the  scholastic  phi- 
were   also   used.    The  negroes  who  became  losophers  opposed  to  each  other,  but  by  giving 
aware  that  ^*  obi  was  set  for  them"  generally  them  significations  nearly  the  reverse  of  tiiose 
soon  fell  ill  from  terror,  and  almost  invariably  which  they  bear  now.    They  understood  by  the 
died  of  a  species  of  decline.    It  is  probable,  also,  subject  the  unknown  basis  of  phenomenal  or 
that  poison  was  occasionally  used  to  heighten  manifested  existence,  the  substance  underlying 
the  effects  of  the  supposed  enchantment.    In  the  phenomena  of  objects.    Subjective  is  thus 
1760  the  influence  of  the  obi  men  produced  a  usea  by  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists  in- 
formidable  insurrection  among  the  slaves  in  dependently  of  mind ;  objective,  tliat  which  the 
Jamaica,  and  several  of  these  sorcerers  were  mind  feigns.    The  same  meaning  is  preserved 
hanged  by  the  authorities.  by  Berkeley,  who  opposes  the  re«d  or  subjective 

OBION,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  to  the  phenomenal  or  objective  nature  of  things, 

on  Ky.,  separated  from  Ho.  by  the  Mississippi  This  explains  the  realitasoljectvca  of  Descartes, 

river,  and  intersected  in  the  S.  E.  by  the  Obion  which  meant  only  existence  in  idea,  or,  in 

river;  area,  about  700  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  modem  phraseology,  subjective  existence.   Ob- 

7,638,  of  whom  1,057  were  slaves.    Its  surface  jective  existence  was  expressed  by  formal  or 

is  low  toward  the  Mississippi,  and  elevated  and  actual  reality.    Thus,  according  to  Descartes, 

undulating  in  the  E.,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  the  sun  exists  objectively  in  our  thought  of 

productions  in  1850  were  446,420  bushels  of  it,  formally  in  the  heavens.    But  the  term  sub- 
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ject,  in  the  sense  of  substance,  was  equally  popular  rising  against  the  Janizaries  early  in 
applicable  to  the  internal  and  the  external  the  19th  century,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  dig- 
worlds  ;  it  could  designate  the  unknown  basis,  nity  of  vayvode  or  commander,  Milosh  ez- 
the  essential  principle,  of  mental  as  well  as  changed  his  farming  implements  for  the  sword, 
material  phenomena.  Kant  transferred  it  from  fought  bravely  in  various  engagements,  and 
outward  nature,  and  appropriated  it  exclusively  earned  not  only  great  renown  among  his  war- 
to  the  mind,  and  the  result  was  an  inversion  like  countrymen,  but  for  some  time  also  the 
of  the  meanings  of  objective  and  subjective,  favor  of  the  chief  revolutionary  leader,  Ozemy 
The  distinction  underlies  the  whole  critical  or  or  Kara  George.  During  the  war,  Milosh  mar- 
transcendental  philosophy,  the  different  schools  ried  Lyubitza,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  which  rest  upoh  changes  played  upon  this  of  four  children,  two  of  them  daughters.  On 
relation.  According  to  Kant,  the  pure  reason  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  against  Tur- 
can  affirm  only  the  subjective  existence  of  what-  key  in  1809,  Milosh  again  served  with  dis- 
soever  objects  of  thought ;  time,  space,  cause,  tinction ;  and  when  in  1810  his  nnde,  who 
the  soul,  matter,  and  God  appear  only  as  sim-  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Russian  camp, 
pie  forms  of  thought,  without  outward  reality,  failed  to  return,  he  succeeded  him^  under  the 
The  practical  reason,  however,  dogmatically  adopted  name  of  Obrenovitch,  in  military  com- 
and  unscientifically  affirms  that  they  also  exist  mand  as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  his  estate, 
objectively.  The  system  of  Fichte  recognizes  The  disastrous  period  which  followed  the  peace 
only  a  single  and  absolute  principle,  the  Ego,  of  Bucharest  (1812),  concluded  between  tiie 
which  is  at  once  subject  and  object,  its  own  czar  and  the  sultan,  offered  Milosh  still  greater 
observer  and  its  own  spectacle,  which  in  de-  opportunities  for  displaying  his  patriotism  and 
veloping  itself  creates  the  universe,  nature,  and  courage,  one  of  his  most  renowned  feats  being 
man.  It  resembles  the  pure  Kantian  system,  the  defense,  for  17  days,  of  the  village  of  Ra- 
without  the  contradictions  of  the  practical  rea-  vani  in  1813;  and  when  even  Ozemy  George 
son.  While  the  idealism  of  Fichte  thus  de-  despaired  of  success  and  fled  from  the  country, 
rived  the  object  from  the  sul^ect,  Schelling  he  alone  persisted,  obtained  favorable  terms 
developed  a  system  of  transcendental  identity,  from  the  Turks,  and  was  by  them  appointed  as 
rising  above  both  the  terms  to  a  superior  prin-  tnez  with  the  mission  of  pacifying  the  country, 
ciple  in  which  they  are  united  and  blended,  which  he  accomplished  (1814).  The  Moslems, 
AU  opposition  between  them  disappears ;  na-  however,  soon  committed  new  acts  of  violence ; 
ture  and  the  soul  proceed  alike  from  the  abso-  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  Milosh  again  gave 
lute  being,  in  whom  their  identity  is  manifested,  the  signal  for  insurrection.  Though  meeting 
and  who  in  developing  himself  becomes  the  with  some  defeats  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
universe,  nature,  and  man.  The  scheme  is  pan-  struggle,  he  soon  after  became  victorious,  and  in 
theistic ;  the  human  faculty  of  intuition  com-  1816  conquered  a  favorable  peace,  which  guar- 
prehend!s  the  absolute  by  becoming  absolute,  anteed  national  autonomy  to  the  larger  part 
and  all  thought  is  objective.  The  subjective  of  the  Servian  territory,  but  left  the  Turks  in 
idealism  of  Fichte  and  the  objective  idealism  possession  of  Belgrade  and  other  towns.  The 
of  Schelling  gave  place  to  the  absolute  idealism  pasha  of  Belgrade  attempted  in  vain  to  remove 
of  Hegel,  which  recognizes  only  the  logical  nim  by  treacherous  means;  and  in  Nov.  1817, 
processes  of  universal  reason,  and  affirms  being  he  was  solemnly  elected  hospbdar  of  Servia 
and  thought  to  be  identical. — ^The  terms  have  by  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  chiefs.  Four 
been  transferred  from  philosophy  to  literature  months  earlier  Czemy  George,  who  had  secret- 
and  art,  where  they  characterize  respectively  ly  reC^ntered  the  country  which  he  had  delivefr- 
real  and  ideal  qualities  and  tendencies.  ed,  was  treacherously  sacrificed  to  the  bloody 
OBOE.  See  Hautboy.  vengeance  of  the  Turks.  Various  conspiracies 
OBOLUS,  a  small  Greek  coin,  ^  of  a  drachma,  against  Milosh,  in  1820, 1824,  and  1825,  were 
equal  in  value  to  about  2.6  cents.  In  the  best  suppressed  with  energy  and  cruelty,  and  he 
times  of  Atiiens  it  was  made  of  silver  only,  but  was  not  only  acknowledged  as  hospodar  by  the 
later  of  bronze.  It  was  the  price  of  the  pas-  national  assembly  {shuptchina)  of  Kraguyevatz 
sage  over  the  river  Styx,  ana  the  Greeks  put  in  1827,  but  after  the  new  Russian  war  against 
an  obolns  into  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  for  Turkey  and  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (1829) 
Charon,  the  ferryman.  was  also  confirmed  by  the  Porte  as  nereditary 
OBRENO  V IXOH,  a  Servian  family,  three  prince  of  Servia,  the  limits  of  which  were  en- 
members  of  which,  Milosh  (bom  about  1780,  larged  and  finally  fixed  by  a  7iatti-eher\f  in 
died  Sept.  26,  1860)  and  his  two  sons,  Milan  1834.  Theinfiuenceof  Russia,  which  also  held 
(bom  Oct.  12, 1819,  died  July  7,  1839)  and  Mi-  the  chief  control  of  the  Banubian  principalities, 
CHABL  (bom  Sept.  4,  1825),  nave  held  the  was  now  predominant  in  Servia,  and  Mlosh 
princely  dignity  in  their  native  country  during  tried  in  vam  to  emancipate  himself  from  it  by 
the  last  50  years.  Milosh  was  the  son  of  Tesho,  an  abortive  attempt  in  1835  to  introduce  a 
a  poorlaborerofthe  village  ofDobrinye,  and  to-  liberal  charter.  The  infiuence  of  the  English 
gether  wfth  his  two  brothers,  Ivan  and  Yefrem,  envoy.  Col.  Hodges,  was  overbalanced  by  that 
was  for  some  years  engaged  in  grazing,  and  sub-  of  the  Russian,  Vashtchenko,  who  succeeded 
sequently  entered  the  service  of  his  uncle.  Mi-  in  limiting  and  crippling  the  power  of  the  prince 
Ian  Obrenovitch.    The  latter  having  joined  the  by  the  establishment  of  a  senate  with  exten- 
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aive  privileges.  Tefrem,  who  was  placed  at  right  of  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Obreno' 
the  head  of  the  senate,  was  gained  over  hy  the  vitch  to  hereditary  snccession  in  the  principal- 
enemies  of  his  brother,  who  at  the  beginning  itj.  This  right  was  not  acknowledged  by  the 
of  1839  was  almost  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Porte,  but  Michael,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
the  commander  of  the  militia,  Vntchitch.  His  (Sept  26,  1860^,  found  no  difficulty  in  being 
other  brotixer,  Ivan,  made  an  unsuccessful  at-  personaUJ^^  as  his  successor, 
tempt  to  deliver  him  through  the  guards,  and  O^BREEN,  William  Smtth,  an  Irl^  agitator, 
only  hastened  his  downfall.  Milosh  was  com-  bom  in  the  county  of  Glare,  Oct.  17, 1808.  He 
peUed  to  resign  in  favor  of  his  son  Milan,  and  belongs  to  a  fiunily  ranking  among  the  most 
left  the  country  about  the  middle  of  June,  ancient  in  Ireland,  and  deriving  its  descent 
Milan,  however,  survived  his  accession  only  a  from  Brian  BoroLhme.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
few  weeks,  and  his  younger  brother  Michael,  row  and  OambridgeMn  1827  entered  parliament 
who  had  accompanied  his  father  into  exile,  was  for  the  borough  of  Ennis,  county  Glare,  and  in 
proclaimed  his  successor.  Milosh,  who  had  1882  was  returned  for  county  Liinerick,  a  con- 
already  protested  against  all  that  had  happened,  stituency  which  he  continued  to  represent  for 
hesitated  to  dlow  his  son  to  obey  the  call,  but  many  years.  The  *'  repeal"  movement  of  1643- 
finally  yielded,  and  remained  in  exile,  living  '8  ecJisted  his  sympathies,  and  he  distingnidied 
chiefly  on  his  estates  in  Wallachia  or  in  Vienna,  himself  by  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
where  in  1845  he  was  saved  from  blindness  passage  of  the  Irish  arms  act,  Aug.  1848.  The 
through  an  operation  for  cataract  Michael,  arrest  of  O^Gonnell  and  the  other  repeal  lead- 
repairing  with  his  mother  to  Gonstantinople,  ers  in  the  succeeding  November,  on  charges 
wasfletvorably  received  by  the  Porte,  proclaimed  of  conspiracy  and  umaw^  assembling,  led  to 
an  anmesty,  and  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  his  becoming  an  active  member  of  the  repeal 
Belgrade,  March  15,  1840.  Here,  however,  he  association.  He  now  became  a  violent  debater 
had  to  contend  with  numberless. difficulties,  on  questions  affecting  Ireland;  and  in  May, 
with  the  opposition  of  the  senate,  the  intrigues  1846,  for  refusing  to  serve  on  committees  of  the 
of  Russia,  of  the  widow  of  Gzemy  George,  and  house,  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
of  her  son  Alexander,  the  enmity  of  Yutchitc&  sergeant-at-arms,  who  held  him  in  confine- 
and  Senator  Petronievitch,  who  had  been  mem-  ment  for  several  days.  Upon  the  introduc- 
bers  of  a  regency  before  his  arrival,  and  finally  tion  by  John  O^Gonnell  of  his  peace  reaoln- 
with  violent  popular  commotions,  directed  at  tions  into  the  repeal  association,  in  July,  1846, 
the  same  time  against  the  ex-regents,  the  Rus-  he  left  that  body,  with  the  *^  Young  Ireland  ^ 
sian  and  Turkish  protectorate,  and  the  abuses  or  physical  force  party.  He  nevertheless  ab- 
of  the  government.  Unable  to  cope  with  his  stamed  from  counselling  violent  action ;  but 
enemies,  Michael  in  vtun  endeavored  to  terrify  the  French  revolution  of  1848  gave  an  ultra 
them  by  acts  of  cruel  severity,  and  finally  sue-  tone  to  his  views,  and  shortly  after  that  event 
cumbed  to  a  new  insurrection  under  the  lead  he  made  a  violent  speech  in  tiie  house  of  com- 
of  Yutchitch,  in  Sept.  1842.  The  house  of  mons  threatening  to  establish  an  independent 
Obrenovitch  was  now  solenmly  deposed,  and  renublic  in  Ireland.  In  April  he  accompanied 
Alexander  Karageorgevitch  proclaimed  prince  a  deputation  sent  by  the  *'  Irish  Gonfederation" 
of  Servia.  Michael,  who  had  fled  to  Semlin,  to  Paris,  to  request  aid  on  behalf  of  the  *|  op- 
no  wjoinedhis  father  in  Vienna,  and,  after  some  pressed  nationality  of  Ireland, '^  and  received 
attempts  to  restore  the  power  of  his  house  by  abundant  expressions  of  sympathy  from  Lamar- 
means  of  conspiracies  or  diplomatic  intrigues,  tine  and  his  coadjutors,  but  no  direct  offera  of 
travelled  extensively  through  Europe,  and  sub-  assistance.  Returning  home  in  May,  he  aided 
sequently  lived  with  his  father  in  Vienna  and  in  organizing  a  national  convention  of  the 
Wallachia.  Warlike  preparations  for  an  invar  Irish  people,  which  however  was  not  permitted 
sion  of  Servia,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  to  assemble.  In  May  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
war  in  1858,  had  no  result;  but  finally,  after  together  with  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  on  a 
long  years  of  exile,  the  two  princes  were  re-  charge  of  sedition,  but  escaped  conviction.  His 
stored  to  their  country  and  to  power  by  the  intemperate  zeal  soon  hurried  him  into  more 
revolution  of  Dec.  1868,  which  overthrew  the  overt  acts  of  treason,  and  in  July,  1848,  he  at- 
rule  of  Prince  Alexander,  sending  him  into  ex-  tempted  a  rising  among  the  peasantry  of  Bai- 
lie, and  reinstated  Milosh  in  his  former  dignity,  lingarry,  which  was  promptly  suppressed  by 
The  latter  having  been  proclaimed  prince  by  the  police.  He  took  refuge  in  Tipperary,  and 
the  skuptchina,  Dec.  23,  was  confirmed  by  the  on  Aug.  5  was  arrested  near  Thurles  and  con- 
Porte,  flan.  12  of  the  following  year,  and  to^  veyed  to  Dublin.  He  was  brought  to  trial  at 
gether  with  his  son  reentered  Belgrade  in  tri-  Glonmel  in  October  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
umph  on  Feb.  6.  Having  met  with  some  son,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death;  but 
diplomatic  hostility  on  the  part  of  Austria,  Mil-  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation 
osh  during  the  ensuing  war  in  Italy  formed  for  life.  In  July,  1849,  he  embarked  for  Van 
relations  with  the  more  revolutionary  elements  Diemen^s  Land,  where  he  remained  until  1856, 
of  Europe,  and  tiirough  the  remiunder  of  his  when  the  pardon  accorded  to  the  Irial^  agitators 
reign  maintained  a  nrm  attitude.  In  Sept.  of  1848  enabled  him  to  return  home.  In  1859 
1859,  he  personally  opened,  the  skuptchina,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States. 
which  among  other  enactments  proclaimed  the  OjBSERYANTS.    See  Fbanoisoaks. 
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(KBfiERYATORY,  a  place  appropriated  for  of  the  LouTre,  it  was  an  edifice  of  great  mag- 
making  observations  upon  any  great  dass  of  nificenoe,  bat  nnfortonatelj  iU  adapted  to  the 
natural  phenomena.  Obsenratories  are  of  three  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  Dominique 
kinds  :  magnetical,  for  observing  the  phenom-  Cassini,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  invited  to 
ena  of  terrestrial  magnetism ;  meteorological,  Paris  to  adorn  the  court  of  the  ^'  grand  mon- 
for  observing  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  arch,"  was  its  first  director.  Here  Picard,  whose 
changes ;  and  astronomical,  for  conducting  ob-  accurate  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian 
servations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  pur-  n.669)  furnished  Newton  with  the  basis  of  his 
poses  of  the  astronomical  observatory  are  to  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  universd  gravi- 
scrutinize  celestial  objects  and  phenomena  tation,  labored  from  1678  till  his  death  in  1682, 
which,  on  account  of  their  distance  or  minute-  with  great  usefulness  to  practical  astronomy, 
ness,  are  invisible  or  imperfectly  visible  to  the  This  institution,  in  recent  tmies,  attained  a  high 
naked  eye,  and  to  afford  accurate  measurement  degree  of  efficiency  under  the  directorship  of 
of  angles  and  s{)aces  in  the  heavens.  For  Araso.  It  is  now  directed  by  Leverrier.  The 
effective  work,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  royu  observatory  at  Greenwich  began  opera- 
be  a  fixed  support  for  the  instruments,  and  tions  in  1676,  with  Flamsteed  for  astronomer 
exemption  from  tremors  and  atmospheric  dis-  royal,  whose  observations  supplied  Newton 
turbances.  To  secure  the  first,  tne  instru-  with  the  means  of  developing  his  great  principle 
ments  are  to  be  firmly  planted  on  stone  piers,  of  matter.  Professor  Airy,  the  present  incum- 
with  a  foundation  of  clay  or  rock  if  possi-  bent,  succeeded  to  the  directorship  in  1885.  The 
ble,  or  deeply  bedded  in  solid  ground,  and  Tusculan  observatory  in  Copenhagen  was  buUt 
completely  isolated  from  all  other  bases  of  in  1704,  for  Boemer,  the  discoverer  of  the  velo- 
SQpport  and  from  the  building  which  covers  city  of  light.  Peter  the  Great  caused  an  obser- 
them.  To  secure  the  second,  a  situation  is  to  ,  vatory  to  be  erected  in  1725  at  his  capital,  and 
be  chosen  secluded  from  ways  of  travel  and  the  French  astronomer  De  Lisle  was  invited  to  be 
business.  It  is  important  that  the  locality  be  its  director.  In  1830  the  emperor  Nicholas  de- 
dry,  of  equable  temperature,  as  nearly  exempt  dared  that  "  the  honor  of  the  country  appeared 
as  possible  from  fogs,  clouds,  &c.,  and  screened  to  him  to  demand  the  establishment,  near  the 
trom  high  winds  so  fiff  as  is  consistent  with  a  capital,  of  a  new  astronomical  observatory, 
free  view  of  the  horizon.  The  instruments  on  conformable  to  the  actual  state  of  science,  and 
which  exact  astronomy  is  founded  are  the  capable  of  contributing  to  its  ulterior  advance- 
transit  and  its  clock  for  obtaining  and  keeping  menf  Accordingly  a  building  was  erected  in 
exact  time,  and  the  mural  circle  for  measuring  1889  at  Pulkowa,  a  small  town  10  m.  S.  W. 
the  meridian  distances  of  stars  from  the  zenith,  from  St  Petersburg,  on  a  scale  of  unprece- 
There  are  also  several  other  principal  instru-  dented  magnificence.  The  cost  for  erection 
ments,  viz. :  the  equatorial,  which  admits  of  be-  and  equipment  was  about  $500,000,  and  $50,- 
ing  directed  to  any  part  of  the  heavens,  and  is  000  are  annually  appropriated  from  the  im- 
ac^ted  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  depart-  perial  treasury  for  its  maintenance.  It  is  the 
ments  of  modem  astronomy ;  the  heliometer,  best  endowed  and  the  most  perfectly  organized 
for  taking  the  most  difficult  micrometric  meas-  of  all  European  observatories.  Attached  to  it 
urements ;  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  are  a  very  nne  library  and  workshops  for  mak- 
for  determining  these  elements  of  a  starts  ing  requisite  repairs  and  alterations  in  the  in- 
place.  Beside  these,  every  well  equipped  ob-  struments.  In  1844  there  were  no  fewer  than 
servatory  has  a  variety  of  lesser  instruments  108  persons,  including  the  £unilies^  of  those 
selected  according  to  the  special  work  to  be  employed,  residing  within  its  precincts.  M. 
carried  on.  Barometers,  psychrometers,  ther-  Struve,  its  director,  has  given  a  complete 
mometers,  chronometers,  &c.,  are  also  impor-  description  of  this  establishment  in  a  magnifi- 
tant  accessories.  Of  the  more  ancient  instru-  cent  work  entitled  Description  de  Vohservatoire 
ments  only  the  zenith  sector  and  the  mural  oMtronomique  central  de  Jhilkowa  (2  vols,  fol., 
quadrant  are  now  retained.  The  American  St.  Petersburg,  1845).  The  labors  of  Sir  Wil- 
method  of  recording  observations  by  means  of  liam  Herschel  at  his  private  observatonr  at 
electro-magnetism  has  introduced  a  novel  and  Bath  and  afterward  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 
elegant  kind  of  apparatus  among  the  equip-  constitute  an  era  alike  in  speculative  and  in 
ments  of  the  observatory,  and  has  greatly  in-  practical  astronomy.  The  observatory  at  Dor- 
creased  the  efficiency  of  the  labors  of  the  prac-  pat,  Bussia  (about  1811),  was  the  scene  of 
tical  observer. — The  first  epoch  of  modem  prac-  the  elder  Struve^s  researches  in  sidereal  astron- 
tical  astronomy  begins  with  the  labors  of  Tycho  omy,  which  have  rendered  his  name  illustrious^ 
Brahe  at  his  castle  of  Uraniburg  near  Copen-  and  of  the  no  less  useful  labors  and  speculations 
hagen  (1576).  From  these  labors  Kepler  drew  of  Madler  in  the  same  department,  who  suc- 
the  argument  of  his  demonstration  of  the  three  ceeded  to  the  directorship  on  Struve^s  appoint- 
great  laws  of  motion.  But  Uraniburg  has  dis-  ment  (1839)  to  the  new  establishment  at  Pul- 
appeared ;  hardly  its  site  is  known.  Of  the  kowa.  The  observatory  of  Kdnigsberg  (1818), 
great  astronomical  institutions  extant,  the  m-  under  the  directing  genius  of  Bessel,  who  first 
perial  observatory  of  Paris  is  the  oldest  Boili  dropped  the  plummet  into  the  regions  of  the 
in  1667-''71  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  de-  fixed  stars  by  means  of  the  parallax  of  61 
agned  by  Claude  Perrault,  the  famous  architect  Cygni,  became  second   to   none  during  the 
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present  oentarj  for  its  oontribntions  toward  with  general  dis&vor  and  ridicule.    The  fint 

the  improyement  of  every  branch  of  astronomy,  telescope  nsed  in  this  country  for  astronomical 

The  observatory  of  Berlin  (about  1884)  is  im-  purposes  was  set  up  in  1880  at  Tide  college, 

portant  on  acconnt  of  the  labors  of  Encke.  The  first  observatory  building  was  erected  in 

Here  the  planet  Neptune  was  first  seen  by  Dr.  1886  at  Williams  college,  Maas.,  by  Professor 

Galle,  Sept.  28,  1846.    Of  the  British  public  Hopkins.    Two  years  later  the  Hudson  obser- 

establishments  of  the  first  class,  there  are,  be-  vatory  was  organized  in  connection  with  the 

side  tihat  at  Greenwich,  already  mentioned,  the  Western  Reserve  college,  Ohio,  IVof.  Loomis 

Badcliffe  observatory  at  Oxford  (1774),  the  director.  About  the  same  time  the  high  school 

Bev.  B.  Main  director  since  1859 ;  tDat  at  the  observatory  at  Philadelphia  was  established, 

cape  of  Good  Hope  (1821),  memorable  for  the  which  introduced  a  class  of  instruments  supe- 

suocessful  researches  of  Professor  Henderson,  rior  to  any  before  employed.    In  the  hands  of 


Oambridge  (1824),  Professor  OhaQis  director  celebrated  not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
since  1835 ;  and  the  royal  observatory  of  Edin-  Europe.  It  was  rebuilt  witii  the  high  school 
burgh  (about  1825),  Professor  Piazzi  Smyth  in  1864.  The  West  Point  observatory,  under 
director  since  1844.  There  are  many  other  the  care  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  and  the  national  ob- 
European  observatories  justly  famous ;  for  ex-  servatory  at  Washington,  under  the  superin- 
ample :  at  Bonn,  the  scene  of  Argelander's  spleu;  tendence  of  Lieut.  Maury,  soon  followed.  At 
did  labors  and  triumphs ;  at  Bremen,  where  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  an  observatory  was  erected 
Dr.  Olbers  discovered  the  2d  asteroid,  Pallas,  in  1844,  and  about  the  same  time  that  at  CSin- 
in  1802,  and  the  4th,  Yesta,  in  1807,  and  for  •  oinnati  began  operations  with  instruments  of 
15  years  directed  the  search  for  new  planets;  admirable  performance.  Here  Prof  MitdisI, 
at  Bilk,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Luther ;  to  whom  the  observatory  owed  its  existence, 
at  Altona,  Athens,  Breslau,  Florence,  GOttin-  has  made  a  number  of  interesting  discoveries, 
gen,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Ofen,  Bome,  and  has  performed  a  valuable  service  by  the 
Santiago,  Seeburg  near  Gotha,  IJpsal,  Vienna,  remeasurement  of  Struve's  double  stars  south 
and  many  others.  The  English  have  also  ob-  of  the  equator.  The  comer  stone  of  the  build- 
servatories  at  Madras,  India,  and  at  Sydney  in  ing  was  laid  in  1848  by  the  renerable  John 
Kew  South  Wales,  formerly  at  Paramatta.  An  Quincy  Adams.  The  observatory  at  Oambridge, 
.  active  and  intelligent  interest  prevails  through-  established  a  year  or  two  later,  is  furnished 
out  the  British  empire  for  the  promotion  of  with  one  of  the  best  eouatorials  in  the  world, 
practical  astronomy.  This  is,  in  a  great  de-  By  means  of  it  Messrs.  William  0.  and  Oeorgo 
gree,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  royal  astro-  P.  Bond  have  added  to  the  treasures  of  astro- 
nomical society^  an  offshoot  (1820)  of  the  royal  nomical  science  a  new  sateUite  of  Satiim,  al- 
society.  This  mterest  is  shown  in  the  estab-  ready  alluded  to ;  the  fact  of  the  semi-transpa- 
lishment  of  numerous  private  observatories  rency  of  the  inmost  zone  of  the  ring  of  the 
which  have  enriched  science  with  many  bril-  same  planet;  the  coivjecture,  established  by 
liant  discoveries.  Thus,  Lord  Bosse  has  erect-  Prof,  reirce^s  demonstration,  of  the  fluidity  of 
ed  at  Parsonstown,  co.  of  Louth,  Ireland,  the  the  ring;  improved  accounts  of  tiie  nebule; 
most  stupendous  instrument  known,  of  incom-  and  observations  of  new  planets,  and  of  the 
parable  performance,  whose  disclosures  are  of  satellites  of  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Keptnne. 
the  profoundest  interest,  and  have  furnished  At  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  an  observatory  has  been 
new  arguments  in  the  nebular  controversy,  established  (1854)  on  a  very  liberal  scale, 
LasseU,  with  his  beautiful  reflector  established  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Ghancellor 
at  Liverpool,  was  the  first  to  detect  a  satellite  Tappan  of  the  university  of  Michigan.  Dr.  F. 
of  Neptune,  and  contests  with  the  Bonds  at  BrQnnow  is  its  able  director.  The  most  recent 
Oambridge,  Mass.,  the  honor  of  the  discovery  establishment  of  the  kind  is  the  Dudley  obser- 
of  Hyperion,  the  7th  in  order  of  the  satellites  vatory  at  Albany,  Prof.  Mitchell  chief  director 
of  Saturn.  At  the  private  observatory  of  since  1859.  (See  Dfdlkt,  Ohables  Edwabd.) 
George  Bishop,  Esq.,  in  Begent^s  park,  London  In  addititon  to  the  foregoing,  celestial  tele- 
(1836),  J.  B.  Hind,  Esq.,  has  labored  since  1844  scopes  have  been  set  up  at  Nantucket,  Mass., 
with  great  success.  To  these  may  be  added  Ad-  where  Miss.  Maria  Mitchell  has  won  a  Enro- 
miral  Smyth's  observatory  at  Bedford,  now  dis-  pean  fame ;  near  Darby,  a  few  miles  from  Phila- 
mantied ;  Sh:  John  HerschePs  late  establishment  delphia,  by  the  late  John  Jackson ;  at  Tuscaloo- 
at  Feldhuysen,  Oape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  those  sa,  Ala. ;  at  Charleston,  S.  O.,  by  Prof.  Lewis 
of  Messrs.  Oarrington,  Dawes,  Oooper,  and  oth-  B.  Gibbes ;  at  New  York  city  by  Mr.  Buther- 
ers. — According  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  there  furd,  and  another  by  Mr.  Campbell ;  at  New- 
were  ISO  astronomical  observatories  in  Europe  ark,  N.  J.,  by  Mr.  Van  Arsdale ;  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1825,  while  in  the  United  States  there  were  by  the  Friends ;  at  Amherst  college ;  at  Dart- 
none  prior  to  1830.  That  enlightened  states-  mouth  college,  due  chiefly  to  the  munificence  of 
man,  in  his  first  presidential  message  (1825),  George  G.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  of  Boston ;  atHamil- 
strongly  ui'ged  upon  congress  the  establishment  ton  college ;  and  at  the  Packer  institute  for 
of  a  national  observatory ;  but  the  project  met  young  ladies  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I. — ^Apart  from  the 
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moreeleTatingngefloftheftBtronomloalobflerra*  a  donble  miBsion:  1,  to  render  possible,  easy, 
torj  in  widening  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  regular,  exempt  from  all  abnormid  suffer- 
andin  offering  to  the  contemplation  of  mankind  ing  and  qU  danger,  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ti^e  most  exalting  views  of  natnre,  there  are  nnmerons  ftmctions  which  affect  directly  or  in- 
many  considerations  fitted  to  commend  it  to  the  directly  generation  from  birth  to  the  age  when 
attention  of  a  commercial  people.  1.  It  fhr-  the  procreative  faculty  becomes  natural  to  the 
Dishes  the  only  sure  means  of  determining  time  human  female ;  2,  to  direct  and  defend  from  all 
with  precifflon,  a^id  of  accurately  correcting  harm  the  delicate  and  precarious  health  of  the 
chronometers,  which  are  almost  exclusiyely  infant  during  its  early  period  of  existence,  and 
relied  on  at  sea  for  ascertaining  the  longitude  particularly  during  lactation.  Thus  far  it  apper- 
from  day  to  day.  2.  By  extending  a  knowl-  tains  to  medicine.  But  the  operative  duties  of 
edge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  the  obstetrics  are  of  a  surreal  cnaracter.  Labor 
unchanging  beacons  of  the  mariner  on  every  is  a  natural  frinction,  and  happily  the  interven- 
water,  it  directly  contributes  to  the  security  of  tion  of  art  is  rarely  demanded,  so  that  no  great 
commerce.  8.  Its  great  office  being  to  bring  amount  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  assist  as 
to  light  new  truths,  it  is  a  living  testimony  an  intelligent  spectator  a  spontaneous  and  hap- 
against  the  contented  retailing  of  other  men^s  py  parturition.  But  to  foresee,  prevent,  or  re- 
ideas,  and  thus  stimulates  the  spirit  of  inven-  move  all  possible  dangers,  to  overcome  serious 
tion,  discovery,  and  commercial  enterprise,  no  obstacles  when  they  exist,  to  resolve  the  many 
less  than  of  educational  reform.  difficult  and  trying  questions  that  may  arise, 

OBSIDIAN,  lava  that  has  become  glassy  by  demand  not  less  acquirement  or  less  judgment 
rapid  cooling.  It  is  usually  composed  of  feld-  than  the  other  departments  of  medicine.  The 
spar,  or  that  mineral  and  augite,  but  some-  important  part  which  woman  takes  in  genera- 
times  of  others  also.  Its  peculiar  charaoteris-  tion  consists  in  successive  acts  which  are  accom- 
tics  are  its  glassy  lustre,  high  polish,  and  hard-  plished  in  her.  One  of  the  germs  or  ova,  en- 
ness  sufficient  to  scratch  glass.  It  occurs  in  closed  in  the  appropriate  organ,  the  ovary, 
immense  quantities  about  volcanoes,  active  or  undergoes,  after  sexual  intercourse,  a  modifi- 
extinct,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients.  The  cation  by  which  it  receives  the  power  to  grow 
Greeks  called  it  o^«xyo»XiOof,  as  is  supposed  by  and  develop  itself.  This  modification  consti- 
some  from  oylrif^  in  allusion  to  its  translucence.  tutes  fecundation.  The  ovum  is  soon  after 
Pliuy,  however,  derives  its  name  from  one  transported  to  a  hollow  organ,  the  uterus. 
Obsidius,  wko  is  said  to  have  brought  it  from  This  organ,  undergoing  remarkable  changes, 
E&iopia.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  retains  the  fectgidated  product,  and  frirnishes 
mirrors,  and  for  various  ornamental  purposes,  it  the  indispensable  materials  for  its  nourish- 
It  is  the  material  which  the  Mexicans  used  ment  and  growth.  This  product  itself  gradu- 
onder  the  name  of  itztli  for  their  knives,  ra-  ally  becomes  a  being  like  that  from  which  it 
zors,  and  serrated  weapons,  and  implements  emanates,  that  is  to  say,  first  an  embryo,  and 
with  which  they  fashioned  the  alabaster  and  next  a  foBtus,  when  it  acquires  all  the  neces- 
other  stone  work  of  their  buildings.  The  point-  sary  powers  for  exterior  life.  This  succession 
ed  fragments  were  made  into  arrows,  specimens  of  the  various  phenomena  constitutes  gestation 
of  which  as  well  as  of  their  knives  are  to  be  or  pregnancy.  When  these  nowers  are  ac- 
seen  in  the  collection  of  the  New  York  lyceum  quired,  the  new  being  is  expelled  by  a  spon- 
of  natural  history,  and  in  that  of  Oolumbia  taneous  action  of  the  same  organ  which  has 
college.  The  stone  has  been  used  for  omamen-  contained,  protected,  and  nourished  it;  and 
tal  purposes,  particularly  as  mourning  jewelry,  during  this  expulsion,  known  by  the  name  of 
and  is  esteemed  chiefly  on  account  of  its  high  labor  or  parturition,  in  order  to  come  to  the 
polish;  but  by  reason  of  its  brittleness  it  re-  light,  it  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  complex  and 
quires  to  be  worked  with  particular  care.  It  resisting  cavity,  the  pelvis,  which  is  not  accom- 
is  made  into  ear  rings,  brooches,  knife  handles,  plished  without  pam.  But  still  another  tie 
snuff  boxes,  dec.  The  iridescent  variety  is  attaches  the  new  being  to  the  maternal  organi- 
sometimes  cut  in  cabochon  and  set  in  rings,  zation,  even  after  its  birth,  for  it  still  requires 
This  commands  a  high  price ;  its  color  is  a  pe-  for  some  time  the  aid  of  the  breasts,  organs  de- 
cnliar  greenish  yellow.  The  colors  of  obsidian  signed  only  for  this  frinction,  which  furnish  the 
are  numerous;  but  each  piece  commonly  has  necessary  elements  for  its  nutrition.  This  last 
but  one  shade.  act  is  lactation.    The  development  of  these 

OBSTETRICS  (Lat.  6h$tetrix,  a  midwife),  the  phenomena  is  preceded  and  prepared  for  by 

art  and  science  of  midwifery,  or,  as  Velpeau  particular  modifications  which  the  ovarian  ves- 

defines  the  word,  the  aggregate  of  knowledge  icles  undergo.    A  bloody  periodical  discharge, 

relative  to  the  reproduction  of  the  human  spe-  called  menstruation,  of  which  the  uterus  is  the 

cies.     It  includes  the  anatomy,  physiology,  pa-  source,  ordinarily  coincides  with  this  modifica- 

Uiology,  and  therapeutics  peculiar  to  women,  tion  of  the  ovarian  vesicles. — ^This  brief  exposii 

together  with  the  science  of  reproduction,  its  tion  of  the  principal  and  successive  phenomena 

phenomena,  and  its  consequences,  parturition,  of  generation  in  woman,  proves  that  obstetrics 

and  puerperal  and  infantile  ^seases.  Its  object  includes:  1,  anatomy,  the  organs  which  concur 

is  necessarily  complex,  for  it  appertains  to  two  to  the  execution  of  the  acts  above  described ; 

beings  at  tiie  same  time.    It  consequently  has  2,  the  physiological  phenomena,  the  mode  in 
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which  these  acts  are  performed ;  and  8,  the  oeption  is  of  frequent  ooonrrence,  the  number 
pathology  of  these  organs.    As  regards  the  of  mothers  who  pass  throngh  the  child-hearing 
anatomj,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that  the  epoch  of  life  withont  aborting  once  or  oftener 
female  organs  subservient  to  generation  are  being  small.    The  expnlsion  of  the  OTun  may 
the  ovaries,  the  principal  function  of  which  is  take  place  at  anj  period  of  gestation.    When 
the  secretion  of  the  ovule  or  female  germ ;  the  it  occurs  during  the  first  16  weeks,  it  is  termed 
Fallopian  tubes,  designed  to  receive  the  ovule  an  abortion;  when  between  the  end  of  this 
and  conduct  it  into  the  cavity  of  the  utems ;  period  and  the  28th  week,  ^  miscarriage;  and 
the  uterus  or  womb,  a  kind  of  receptacle,  whose  when  after  the  latter  period,  but  before  the 
office  it  is  to  contain  the  fecundated  germ  dur-  completion  of  the  full  term,  a  premature  labor, 
ing  its  period  of  development,  and  to  expel  it  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law,  that  when 
immediately  afterward ;  and  finally  the  vagina,  the  foetus  is  expelled  before  the  28th  week  of 
a  membranous  canal  extending  from  the  neck  pregnancy,  it  either  dies  immediately  or  soon 
of  the  uterus  to  tiie  external  organs.    Most  of  after  birth.    The  causes  of  abortion,  miscar- 
these  organs  are  situated  within  a  large  cavity,  riage,  and  premature  labor  are  very  numerouB, 
the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  bones  and  but  they  may  be  classified  under  5  heads,  viz.: 
soft  parts ;  this  is  termed  the  cavity  of  the  1,  the  accidental ;  2,  some  deranged  state  of 
pelvis.    The  functions  of  these  organs  are  men-  the  mother's  health;  8,  some  disease  of  the 
struation,  conception,  gestation  or  pr^ancy,  uterus  or  its  appendages;  4,  some  disease  of 
and  labor  or  parturition.    These  functions  are  the  embryo  or  foetus  or  its  membranes;  6, 
limited  to  certain  periods  of  life,  t.  «.,  from  when  induced  for  criminal  purposes,  or  as  a 
about  the  15th  to  the  45th  or  48th  year.  Some  necessary  therapeutic  measure  to  preserve  the 
few  girls,  however,  menstruate  as  early  as  the  life  of  the  mother.    The  danger  to  the  life  of 
11th,  and  some  women  as  late  as  the  54th  year,  the  mother  depends  somewhat  upon  the  p^od 
The   generative  faculty  in  women  coincides  when  the  abortion  or  miscarriage  occurs.    In 
witii  the  function  of  menstruation.  The  earliest  the  1st  or  2d  month,  the  ovum  with  its  ap- 
age  at  which  pregnancy  is  positively  known  to  pendages  generally  escapes  without  producing 
have  occurred  is  11  years.    The  latest  period  any  noticeable  ilhiess.     In  the  8d  and  4th 
at  which  parturition  at  the  full  term  of  gesta-  months  there  is  often  considerable  danger  from 
tion  is  satisfactorily  known  to  have  taken  place  hsemorrhage.    The  danger  then  becomes  less- 
is  probably  54  years.  The  most  prolific  period,  ened  after  the  5th  month.    The  cause  of  the 
according  to  Dr.  Bland,  is  between  the  ages  of  abortion  or  miscarriage  must  also  influence  the 
26  and  80  years.    The  signs  of  pregnancy  may  prognosis.  Thus,  when  it  originates  from  some 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  1,  those  which  re-  slowly  operating  maternal  or  foetal  disease,  it  is 
suit  from  the  derangement  of  some  functions,  attended  with  much  less  Berions  oonseqtleiiees 
as  suppression  of  the  menses,  nausea  and  vom-  than  when  it  is  produced  suddenly  by  an  acd- 
iting,  mammary  pains,  vitiated  tastes,  &c. ;  2,  dent  or  by  the  exhibition  of  some  irritating 
those  which  are  to  be  detected  only  by  a  physi-  medicines,  or  by  puncturing  the  membranes, 
cal  examination,  as  the  change  of  color  around  Tardieu  reports  84  cases  of  crindnal  abortion, 
the  nipple,  called  the  areola,  &e  enlargement  of  in  which  the  death  of  tJie  mother  resulted  in 
the  abdomen,  the  movements  of  the  foetus,  the  no  fewer  than  22.    So,  too,  an  abortion  oocur- 
position  of  the  uterus  in  the  abdomen,  hallotte-  ring  during  the  progress  of  an  acute  inflamma- 
ment  or  repercussion,  and  the  signs  derived  tion  of  the  lungs,  brain,  heart,  liver,  or  bowels, 
from  auscultation,  and  those  ascertained  by  forms  a  highly  dangerous  complication. — The 
touch,  of  the  change  in  form,  density,  and  po-  condition  of  pregnancy  produces  different  re- 
sition  of  the  neck  of  the  womb.    There  are  suits  on  the  maternal  system,  according  to  the 
some  diseases  which  may  give  rise  to  an  uigust  constitution  and  peculiarity  of  the  in^vidnal. 
suspicion  of  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  partic-  Occasionally,  it  results  in  a  salutary  change  in 
ularly  those  that  produce  enlargement  of  the  the  entire  system,  better  health  being  then  en- 
abdomen.    The  chief  of  these  are  spurious  joyed  than  at  any  other  x>eriod.    In  a  migor* 
pregnancy,  a  very  curious  and  not  very  infre-  ity,  however,  it  induces  disagreeable  symptoms, 
quent  phenomenon,  ovarian  dropsy  and  drop-  amounting  merely  to  discomfort  in  some  in- 
sy  of  the  abdomen,  fibrous  tumors  and  large  dividuals ;  in  others,  so  great  as  to  injure  the 
polypi  of  the  uterus,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  heidth  and  even  destroy  life.    The  diseases  of 
kidney,  spleen,  &c.,  and  distention  of  the  cavi-  pregnancy  have  been  ranged  under  tbe  foUow- 
ty  of  the  uterus  with  blood,  water,  or  air. — ^It  ing  heads,  viz. :  lesions  of  digesdon,  as  ano- 
is  usually  admitted  that  the  ordinary  duration  rexia  or  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  sometimes 
of  pregnancy  is  10  lunar  months,  or  about  9  so  persistent  as  to  destroy  life,  constipation,  di- 
calendar  months,  or  from  274  to  280  days.    It  arrhoea;  lesions  of  the  circulation,  as  plethora, 
has  however  long  been  a  disputed  point  whether  hydrmmia,  varices,  haemorrhoids;   lesions  of 
gestation  may  not  be  protracted  beyond  this  the  secretions  and  excretions,  as  ptyalism,  al- 
point.    The  weight  of  authority  is  now  in  favor  buminuria,  anaemia,  leucorrhoea,  dropsy  of  the 
of  the  opinion  that  it  may  in  some  instances  cellular  tissue,  dropsy  in  the  great  cavities  of 
be  prolonged  to  the  800th  and  even  the  d06th  the  body,  dropsy  or  the  amnion  (a  morbid  col- 
day.    The  abrupt  termination  of  pregnancy  by  lection  of  water  in  the  uterus) ;  lesions  of  loco- 
the  premature  expulsion  of  the  product  of  con-  motion,  as  relaxation  of  the  pelvic  artioulationfl, 
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inflammation  of  the  pelvie  artSenlationfl ;  lesions  who  have  had  children  are  delivered  mnoh 
of  inneryation,  as  modifications  of  the  organs  sooner,  only  saffering,  in  ordinary  cases,  abont 
of  sense,  blindness,  deafness,  vertigo,  syncope,  6  or  8  hours.  The  duration  of  the  Ist  stage  is 
pmritns  of  the  vulva,  and  displacements  of  the  to  the  2d  as  2  or  even  8  to  1 ;  but  tlds  law  is 
uterus. — ^Labor  or  parturition  is  that  ftmction  subject  to  many  exceptions.  The  8d  stage 
which  oonsists  in  the  spontaneous  or  artificial  ought  to  be  completed  within  80  minutes.— To 
expulsion  of  a  viable  footus  through  the  natn-  understand  the  mechanical  phenomena  of  labor, 
nd  parts.  The  phenomena  accompanying  the  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  the  terms  presen* 
performance  of  this  function  may  be  divided  tation  and  position.  We  designate  by  the  term 
mto  two  classes,  the  physiological  and  the  me-  presentation  the  part  of  the  child  that  first 
chanical.  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  ofiers  at  the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavity ; 
labor,  there  are  some  precursory  phenomena,  and  by  the  term  position,  the  relations  of  the 
indicating  its  approach.  These  appear  in  some  presenting  part  to  the  different  points  of  the 
cases  during  the  last  fortnight  of  pregnancy,  in  entrance  to  the  pelvis.  The  attitude  of  the 
others  only  5  or  6  days  before  labor  commences,  child  in  the  uterine  cavity  is  in  a  great  m^'ority 
They  result  from  the  dilatation  of  the  inter-  of  cases  such  that  the  direction  of  the  trunk  is 
nal  orifice  of  the  womb.  The  uterus,  which  parallel  with  that  of  the  mother,  and  one  ex- 
before  extended  up  to  the  stomach,  sensibly  tremity  forms  the  most  dependent  part.  In 
sinks  lower,  the  mechanical  obstruction  to  res-  by  flar  the  largest  proportion  of  cases,  it  is 
piration  is  removed,  the  stomach  is  no  longer  some  portion  of  the  head  which  first  offers  at 
oppressed,  but  the  bladder  and  rectum  become  the  entrance  of  the  pelvic  cavity.  If  the  head 
irritable,  and  locomotion  is  more  difiScult.  The  is  flexed,  it  is  called  a  vertex  presentation, 
physiolo^cal  phenomena  of  labor  are  divided  If  the  head  is  extended  back,  the  chin  far  re- 
into  8  stages;  the  Ist  stage  ends  with  the  dila-  moved  from  the  breast,  it  is  a  face  presen- 
tation of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  the  2d  with  tation.  When  the  other  extremity  presents, 
the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  and  the  8d  with  the  the  legs  are  usually  flexed  on  the  thighs 
delivery  of  the  placenta  or  after  birth.  The  and  the  latter  on  tiie  abdomen;  the  whole 
symptoms  of  the  Ist  stage  are  intermittent  breech  may  therefore  offer  at  the  entrance 
pains,  resulting  from  the  uterine  contractions,  of  the  pelvis,  or  one  or  both  feet  or  knees, 
discharge  of  a  glairy  mucus,  formation  of  a  As  the  mechanism  of  labor  must  be  the  same 
b^  of  waters,  and  gjftdual  dilatation  of  the  in  all  these  cases,  they  are  all  included  under 
neck  of  the  womb*  The  pains  of  the  1st  stage  the  term  pelvic  presentations.  But  it  may 
are  usually  borne  with  more  impatience  thui  happen  that,  instead  of  one  of  the  extremities 
those  of  the  2d.  The  cries  which  accompany  offering,  some  portion  of  the  trunk  may  offer, 
theof  are  sharp,  and  resemble  those  of  any  the  child  lying  transversely  in  the  uterqs,  and 
other  species  of:  suffering;  those  of  the  2d  this  may  be  either  some  point  of  the  right  half 
stage  seem  to  be  suppressed  like  those  of  a  per-  or  of  the  left  half  of  the  trunk.  We  have  then 
son  carrying  a  heavy  burden.  The  use  of  the  5  primary  presentations,  one  of  the  head,  one 
ghuiy  disduirge  is  to  moisten  and  lubricate  the  of  the  face,  one  for  the  pelvic  extremity,  one 
parts  over  which  the  child  has  to  pass,  to  in-  for  the  right  lateral  plane,  and  one  for  the  left 
crease  their  suppleness  and  extensibility,  and  lateral  plane.  The  presentation  of  the  head 
make  it  more  easy  for  the  ovum  to  slide  over  is  incomparably  more  frequent  than  fdl  the 
the  surfaces.  Where  tiiese  discharges  fail  to  others.  According  to  Mme.  Boivin,  in  20,857 
take  place,  the  dilatation  of  the  mouth  of  the  cases  it  occurred  in  19,780.  The  foetus  presents 
womb  is  always  more  painful  and  slower,  aiid  by  the  fiftoe,  on  an  average^  once  in  250  labo^. 
the  organs  are  more  disposed  to  become  in-  The  pelvic  presentation  occurs  once  in  80  or 
flamed.  The  name  of  bag  of  waters  is  given  85  labors.  The  trunk  presentations  are  alittie^ 
to  a  protuberance  formed  by  the  membranes  less  rare  than  the  face,  occurring  about  once 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  during  labor,  in  200  cases.  As  a  law  it  may  be  stated  that 
During  the  presence  of  a  pain,  it  is  hard,  trunk  presentations  always  demand  the  inter- 
tense,  and  elastic ;  after  the  contraction  is  over,  position  of  art  to  accomplish  delivery.  The 
it  becomes  wrinkled  and  contracts  or  disap-  otiier  presentations  generally  terminate  spon- 
pears.  It  eventually  breaks,  sometimes  earl^  taneously.  In  order  that  a  labor  may  termi- 
m  tiie  1st  stage,  and  in  other  cases  not  untd  nate -without  foreign  aid,  a  confflderabie  num- 
late  in  the  2d  stage,  when  the  contained  fluid  ber  of  conditions  are  required.  On  the  part  of 
escapes.  The  duration  of  labor  is  exceedingly  the  mother,  there  must  be  no  fault  or  deformi- 
variable,  even  when  no  obstacle  opposes  its  ty  of  the  pelvis,  no  serious  affection  of  the 
natural  course.  Some  women  are  dehvered  in  womb,  and  the  organ  must  possess  a  certain 
anr  hour  or  two,  whdle  others  are  not  for  several  energy ;  the  generid  powers  of  the  system  must 
days ;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  not  have  been  exhausted  either  by  a  profuse 
is  every  intermediate  grade.  In  the  first  con-  haemorrhage  or  any  long  continued  disease ; 
finement,  the  average  length  of  labor  is  usually  there  must  be  no  affection  making  it  danger- 
from  10  to  12  hours ;  but  in  at  least  one  case  ous  for  the  woman  to  give  herself  up  fhlly  to 
in  5,  it  may  not  terminate  under  15, 18,  or  even  the  efforts  that  she  is  compelled  to  make ;  and 
24,  and  this  without  any  ii\}ury  whatever  re-  no  accident  must  supervene  during  the  labor, 
suiting  either  to  the  mother  or  child.    Women  On  the  part  of  the  child,  it  is  important  that  it 
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should  descend  with  the  heftd,  the  face,  the  Oxford  for  exciting  tnnndtsflmoiig  the  students, 
feet,  the  knees,  or  the  breech  foremost,  and  and  repaired  to  Paris,  being  already  eminent 
that  it  should  not  be  of  a  size  disproportionate  for  emdition  and  scholastic  subtlety.    He  join- 
to  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.    Abont  one  case  ed  the  Franciscans,  was  a  disciple  of  their  ehief 
in  80  requires  in  some  form  artificial  ud  to  Duns  Scotus,  and,  haying   l:«come  a  publie 
complete  a  happy  delivery  for  the  mother  and  teacher  as  professor  of  theology  in  the  nniver> 
child. — ^The  obstetric  operations  required  for  sity  of  Paris,  was  immediately  recognized  as 
cases  of  difficult  and  dangerous  labor,  either  to  the  head  of  the  party  which  was  assailing  at 
save  the  life  of  the  mother  or  child  or  both,  once  the  traditions  of  politics,  religion,  and 
are:  l,indnctionof  premature  labor,  an  opera-  philosophy.    He  was  styled  'Hhe  invincible 
tion  of  great  importance  and  value  in  certain  doctor,''  revived  the  doctrine  of  nominalism, 
cases;  2,  version  or  turning,  that  manual  ope-  and  undertook  the  advocacy  of  Kin^  Philip  the 
ration  by  which  one  presentation  is  substituted  Fair  in  his  contest  with  Pope  Boniface  YHI., 
for  another  less  favorable;  3,  the  vectis,  to  maintaining  the  independence  of  princes  hi 
correct  malpositions  or  aid  the  natural  rota-  secular  affairs.    At  Perugia  in  1822  he  argued 
tions  of  the  head;  4,  delivery  by  forceps;  6,  that  Christians  neither  individaailly  nor  in  com* 
craniotomy,  an  operation  by  which  the  life  munity  shonld  be  the  possessors  of  property. 
of  the  chUd  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  save  the  His  manifesto,  entitled  Dwputatio  wper  Potet- 
mother ;  6,  the  Csssarean  section,  in  which  the  tate  BedeHastiea  JPralatia  atqne  Principibui 
child  is  extracted  through  an  incision  in  the  Terrarum  CommisM,  was  condemned  by  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen  and  nterus.    The  dan-  pope;  but,  supported  by  Michel  of  Oesena,  gen- 
gerous  complications  which  may  arise  in  con-  eral  of  his  oider,  he  continued  vehemently  to 
nection  with  labor  are :  prolapse  of  the  cord  assail  the  practices  of  the  holy  see.  Summoned 
or  Amis,  an  accident  very  fatu  to  the  child ;  with  his  disciples  in  1828  by  Pope  John  XXH. 
flooding  or  hasmorrhage;  retention  of  the  pla-  before  the  court  of  Avignon,  he  escaped  from 
centa;  convulsions;   rupture  of  the  nterus;  penalty  for  his  opinions  by  a  precipitate  flight 
lacerations  of  the  vagina  or  perineum;  and  to  the  courtofthe  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian, 
inversion  of  the  uterus. — ^The  progress  of  ob-  who  received  him  with  the  greater  favor  in 
stetrical  science  and  the  improvement  in  the  consequence  of  his  own  quarrel  with  the  pope, 
art  have  been  very  marked  within  a  few  years  There  he  remained  till  his  death,  supportuiff 
past.    We  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  cause  of  the  emperor  against  the  papal 
proportion  of  women  formerly  died  in  chUd-  claims,  and  saying  to  his  associates  '.Turned^ 
birth.    According  to  Tanner,  *Hhe  20th  an-  /endas  gladio^  ego  te  dqfendam  edlamo.    He 
nual  report  of  the  registrar-general  of  births,  was  in  his  age  the  champion  of  the  Franciscans 
deaths,  and  marriages  in  England,  shows  that  and  the  nominalists  against  the  Dominicans 
in  the  year  1847  the  birth  of  every  10,000  liv-  and  the  realists.    He  caused  the  weight  of 
ing  children  was  the  death  of  60  mothers,  ability,  during  the  later  and  less  flourishing 
whereas  in  1857  it  was  only  fatal  to  42 ;  hence  period  of  scholasticism,  to  be  with  brief  inter- 
18  mothers  are  now  saved  in  every  10,000  chU-  mptions  on  the  nominalist  side.    By  denying 
dren  bom.    Since  1848  the  decline  has  been  the  objective  existence  of  universal  concep- 
progressive,  the  numbers  per  10,000  being  61,  tions,  and  muntuning  that  knowledge  was 
58,  55, 52, 47, 47, 44,  and  42  in  1857.    That  this  subjective,  he  exposed  himself  to  charges  of 
happy  result  is  not  accidental,  but  is  in  a  great  scepticism  and  empiricism,  which  his  oppo- 
measnre  due  to  the  progress  of  science,  cannot  nents  more  than  oncesuccessfxilly  avuledtbem- 
be  doubted.'^   Among  the  most  striking  mod-  selves  of.    Tet  he  threw  off  the  despotism  of 
em  improvements  in  obstetrical  science  and  scholastic  dogmas,  and  introduced  into  philos- 
«practice,  may  be  mentioned  the  application  of  ophy  a  wider  range  and  a  freer  spirit.    In 
auscultation   to  obstetrics ;    a  more   perfect  theology  he  rejected  the  scholastio  proofs  of 
knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  labor,  and  of  the  divine  existence  and  attributes,  which  he 
the  management  of  placenta  praevia;  theintro-  regarded  as  matters  of  faith  idone.    Yet  he 
dnction  of  chloroform ;  the  induction  of  pre-  proposed  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  being  and 
mature  labor;  an  increased  frequency  in  the  use  agency  of  God  the  fact  of  the  continuance  of 
of  the  forceps,  and  a  less  frequent  resort  to  all  things  in  their  original  state.    In  psychol- 
craniotomy ;  and  the  substitution  of  version  in  ogy  he  rented  the  current  hypothesis  of  objec- 
some  cases,  where  either  craniotomy  or  the  tive  images  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  a 
long  forceps  were  formerly  employed.  ^heory  of  perception.    In  ethics  he  adhered  to 
000AM,  or  OoEHAM,  William,  an  English  the  Scotist  doctrine  that  the  ground  of  moral- 
scholastic  philosopher,  born  in  the  village  of  ity  is  the  subjective  will  of  God.    His  philo- 
Occam,  in  Surrey,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  sophical  writings  are :  SuperLibros  SeTUmtumim 
century,  died  in  Munich,  April  7,  1847.    He  Suhtilimma  QiuxstioneB  (Lyons,  1495);  Quad- 
was  educated  in  Merton  college,  Oxford;  re-  libeta   Septem  (Paris,   1487);    Summa  totius 
fused  in  1300  the  archdeaconry  of  Stowe ;  ob-  Logicm  (Venice,  1591) ;  QwaB8tions$  in  LihtM 
tained  in  1802  the  first  prebend  of  Bedford,  and  Phydeorum  (Strasbourg,  1491) ;  and  Expontio 
in  1305  that  of  Stowe,  which  he  resigned  in  Aurea  super  totam  Artem  Veterem^  rid^ticet  in 
1819;   and  after  1822  was  provincial  of  the  Porphyni  PrtBdicaMlui  et  Aristotelis  Pradica' 
Franciscans  in  England.  He  wf^  expelled  from  menta  (Bologna,  1496). 
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OGCOM,  Sahboh,  an  Indian  preacher,  bora  races  do  not  require  and  demand  the  room,  it  is 
in  Moheg^,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  abont  said  that  a  pastoral  nation  may  justly  claim  the 
1723,  died  in  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  July,  ownership  of  a  larger  territory  than  one  which 
1792.  When  19  years  old  he  entered  the  Indian  is  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.  They 
school  of  Mr.  Wheelock  at  Lebanon,  and  re-  make  a  use  of  the  land  which  is  conformable 
mained  there  4  years.  In  1748  he  kept  a  to  their  mode  of  life;  they  occupy  in  their 
school  in  New  London,  but  shortly  after  re-  fiftshion  and  therefore  possess  the  whole  land, 
moved  to  Montauk,  Long  island,  where  he  and  no  other  nation  has  the  right  to  dictate  to 
taught  and  preached  to  the  Indians.  In  1766  them  any  other  mode  of  using  it.  By  this 
Mr.  Wheelock  sent  him  to  England  as  an  agent  principle,  if  the  English  and  French  trappers 
for  Moor^s  Indian  charity  school.  Being  the  first  and  fur  traders  were  regarded  as  mere  hunters, 
Indian  preacher  who  had  visited  that  country,  the  American  Indians  might  justly  have  ex- 
he  was  successful  in  attracting  large  audiences  eluded  them  from  their  hunting  grounds ;  for, 
and  obtaining  donations.  A^r  his  return  to  as  hunters,  the  Indians  had  the  prior  and  su- 
America,  Occom  preached  at  various  places,  perior  right  of  occupancy.  But  as  the  new- 
passing  Ms  latter  years  within  the  bounds  of  comers  were  the  forerunners  of  a  higher  civU- 
the  Albany  presbytery.  He  wrote  an  account  ization,  tlieir  establishment  of  forts  and  trading 
of  the  Montauk  Indians,  still  in  MS.,  and  pub-  stations,  though  a  form  of  possession  but  litUe 
fished  a  sermon  on  the  execution  of  an  Indian  superior  to  that  of  the  In^ans,  yet  implied  a 
at  New  Haven  in  1772.  more  complete  occupation,  and,  so  far  as  the 

OOCUPANOY,  the  possession  of  property,  lands  were  needed  by  the  whites,  defeated  at 
Property  is  acquired  either  by  the  natural  or  least  the  exclusive  Indian  use.  Certainly,  as 
by  the  civil  or  positive  law.  The  latter  system  against  future  settlers  and  other  nations,  this 
determines  the  modes  of  derivative  acquisition,  mode  of  occupancy  of  the  traders  gave  them  a 
Original  acquisition  must  have  been  founded  preference ;  because  it  was  then  the  only  prae- 
upon  the  law  of  nature.  ^^  That  which  belongs  ticable  exercise  of  proprietary  acts,  and  indi- 
to  no  one,"  says  Gains,  "is  given  by  natural  cated  sufficiently  tjiat  a  beneficifd  use  was  in- 
reason  to  him  who  takes  possession  of  it ;  that  tended  to  be  made  of  the  whole  region  through 
is  to  say,  to  the  occupant."  Occupancy  may  which  their  traffic  was  in  this  way  extendi, 
therefore  be  defined  as  the  title  by  which  one  On  these  principles  Great  Britain  claimed 
acquires  the  property  in  an  unowned  thing  by  that  the  establishment  of  a  few  trading  fao- 
takmg  possession  of  it  with  the  intention  of  tories  on  the  shores  of  Hudson^s  bay  gave 
appropriating  it  to  his  own  use.  Three  ele-  its  subjects  an  exclusive  right  by  occupancy 
ments  are  here  to  be  observed:  1,  that  the  as  far  as  the  Bocky  mountains.  As  then  the 
thin^  to  be  acquired  be  res  nullhu^  the  proper-  beneficial  use  is  the  criterion  of  occupation, 
tj  of  no  man ;  2,  that  it  be  taken  by  the  ac-  this  will  vary  with  the  character  of  tjie  terri- 
quirer  eorpore^  that  is,  actually  into  his  power ;  tory  to  be  acquired.  The  occupation  which 
and  8,  that  he  take  it  animo^  or  with  the  inten-  we  have  just  considered  difiers  as  widely  from 
tion  of  holdmg  if  and  using  it  as  his  own.  The  a  pastoral  as  that  does  from  an  agricultural  oc- 
principles  which  the  Roman  law  applies  to  the  cupation ;  and  the  extent  of  contiguous  country 
acquisition  of  particular  things,  the  law  of  na-  to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  prior  right 
tions  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and  will  differ  in  all  these  cases.  In  regard  to  ag- 
jurisdiction  by  states.  By  the  Roman  law,  as  ricultural  colonies  like  those  on  our  Pacific 
we  have  seen,  property  is  acquired  through  oc-  coast,  it  has  been  argued  in  diplomatic  corre- 
cnpanoy  when  that  is  made  corpore  et  animo^  spondence  with  Great  Britain  that  much  de- 
that  is,  by  an  outward  act  signifying  the  inten-  pends  on  the  magnitude  and  population  of  the 
tion  of  possession.  Yet,  as  possession  or  ocou-  settlement,  and  on  the  facility  with  which  the 
pation  must  always  be  adapted  to  the  subject,  vacant  ac^acent  land  may  within  a  short  time 
and  as  physical  contact  is  not  always  possible,  be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  sudi 
but  any  act  which  imports  ownership  is  suffi-  population,  compared  with  the  probability  of 
oient,  so  a  state  may  take  possession  of  an  entire  its  being  occupied  and  settled  from  any  other 
vacant  country  without  actual  occupation  of  quarter. — ^The  principles  of  occupancy  have  a 
every  part  of  it.  But  by  a  mere  declaration  to  partial  application  in  the  American  doctrine 
that  effect,  no  state  can  take  valid  possession  of  of  preemption.  Our  preemption  laws  are  ex- 
territory  which  it  cannot  use  and  therefore  does  pressly  framed  with  the  intention  of  giving 
not,  even  constructively,  occupy.  Merely  to  set  preferences  in  the  allotment  of  the  public  lands 
up  a  cross  or  to  erect  any  other  monument  upon  to  "  settlers"  and  "  occupants."  These  words 
every  coast  which  a  navigator  touches,  is  not  have  been  officially  construed  and  declared  to 
to  take  such  a  possession  as  subsequent  ex-  mean  those  who  personally  cultivate  and  re- 
plorers  are  bound  to  respect.  The  law  of  na-  side  on,  or  who  personally  cultivate,  use,  and 
tions  will  not  acknowledge  the  propriety  and  manage  the  public  lands.  In  short,  to  consti- 
sovereignty  of  a  nation  in  uninhabited  conn-  tute  a  settler  or  occupant  within  the  meaning 
tries,  unless  it  make  actual  use  of  them ;  for  of  these  laws,  the  party  must  have  a  direct 
use  most  strongly  imports  an  intention  of  own-  personal  connection  with  the  land  which  he 
ership.  The  use  which  occupancy  requires  claims.  Residence  on  the  land  is  the  best  evi- 
ls of  course  various.    Thus,  provided  other  dence  of  this,  but  this  is  not  indispensable. 
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When  a  settlement  and  occupation  is  intended  bonate  of  lime,  iodine,  and  bromide  of  niag:ne- 
to  be  made,  and  is  actually  made,  so  far  as  cir-  slum,  forms  about  ^of  the  total  weiglit  of  the 
cumstances  permit,  the  requirements  of  the  aqueous  solution.  The  proportion  of  salt  yaries 
law  are  satisfied.  Under  the  existing  laws,  an  in  different  places,  sometimes  ezoeedinff  4  per 
agricultural  preftmptor  may  enter  160  acres  or  cent.  It  is  large  where  the  water  is  deepest, 
a  quarter  section  of  land,  provided  only  he  but  does  not  increase  with  the  depth.  Though 
mtiie  improvements  and  erect  a  dwelling  house  inland  seas  generally  contain  less  salt,  the  Med- 
upon  it.  Cultivation  of  the  whole  section  is  iterranean  contains  more  of  it  than  the  ocean 
evidently  not  a  precedent  condition  of  the  set-  itself;  the  specific  gravity  of  its  water  east  of 
tler^s  right.  Between  the  moment  when  he  the  straits  of  Gibrdtar  has  been  found  to  be 
turns  the  first  sod  and  that  when  the  whole  1.0888,  while  that  of  water  from  the  ocean 
claim  is  enclosed  and  brought  under  actual  west  of  the  straits  was  1.0294.  The  specific 
cultivation,  much  time  must  necessarily  elapse,  gravity  of  sea  water  near  the  equator  is  about 
But  the  occupant^s  right  is  fixed  by  his  very  1.0277.  The  saline  elements  of  the  water  may 
first  act  of  improvement  done  with  the  inten-  be  derived  from  geological  formations  consist- 
tion  of  ownership ;  and  if  he  furnish  sufllcient  ing  in  great  part  of  such  elements ;  but  strata 
indicia  of  this  intent,  this  right  and  the  benefits  of  this  character  always  bear  evidence  of  being 
of  prior  occupancy  will  be  assured  to  him.  deposited  from  ancient  oceans,  so  that  this  deri- 
OCEAN,  the  great  body  of  salt  water  which  vation  throws  no  light  upon  the  real  source  of 
surrounds  the  continents  and  covers  more  than  the  salt.  In  different  parts  of  the  ocean  various 
three  fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  substances  introduced  by  great  rivers  modify 
By  the  configuration  of  the  lands  which  rise  locally  the  composition  of  its  waters ;  and  from 
above  its  surface,  it  is  partially  separated  into  a  the  strata  beneath  the  sea  there  no  doubt  ema- 
number  of  divisions,  known  by  distinct  names,  nate  mineral  springs,  such  as  appear  upon  the 
as  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian,  Arctic,  and  land.  Springs  of  fresh  water  are  known  in 
Antarctic  oceans,  for  a  more  particular  account  many  places  to  rise  up  through  the  salt  water, 
of  which  reference  may  be  made  to  the  separate  and  some  of  them  even  furnish  supplies  to 
articles  under  those  names.  The  lost  named  is  vessels. — ^The  color  of  the  sea,  commonly  de- 
divided  from  the  Pacific,  not  by  intervening  scribed  as  bluish  green,  is  by  no  means  uniform, 
bodies  of  land,  but  by  the  imaginary  line  of  and  the  reason  of  the  changes  of  its  hue  is  un- 
the  Antarctic  circle.  The  nearly  landlocked  explained.  In  the  tropics  it  is  at  one  time  an 
arms  of  the  ocean  are  designated  as  seas,  bays,  inaigo  blue,  then  a  deep  green,  and  again  a 
and  gulfs.  All  these  bodies  of  water  are  united  slate  gray;  the  clouds  appear  to  have  no  infln- 
together  in  one  great  system,  and  are  kept  of  ence  m  producing  these  changes.  Upon  some 
nearly  uniform  composition,  notwithstanding  coasts  a  reddish  or  purplish  hue  is  apparent, 
numerous  local  causes  of  change,  chiefly  by  and  elsewhere  the  water  appears  black,  or 
means  of  great  currents  which  circulate  through  white,  or  beautifully  transparent.  In  the  fiords 
them.  Some  of  these  currents  are  of  vast  ex«  on  the  coast  of  Norway  the  crystal  clearness 
tent,  spreading  over  a  large  part  of  the  oceans  of  the  water  is  wonderful ;  at  the  depth  of  20 
to  which  they  belong,  and  with  but  slight  varia-  or  2d  fathoms  small  objects  may  be  discerned 
tions  they  move  without  cessation  in  the  great  upon  the  sandy  bottom,  apparently  magnified  by 
system  of  the  circulation  of  the  waters.  Some  the  water  itself. — ^The  depth  of  the  ocean  is  very 
are  submarine,  moving  in  one  direction,  while  uncertain,  and  has  been  greatly  overrated.  The 
the  waters  at  the  surface  move  in  another,  difilculties  of  deep  sea  soundings  are  referred  to 
They  are  set  in  motion  by  differences  of  temper-  in  the  article  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  they  are 
ature,  by  planetary  attraction,  rotation  of  the  of  such  a  nature  that  little  dependence  con  be 
earth,  the  trade  winds,  &c.  Prominent  among  placed  on  results  exceeding  2,000  fathoms  or 
the  important  objects  they  serve,  beside  that  12,000  feet.  Lines  have  been  run  out  several 
already  named  of  equalizing  the  quality  of  the  miles,  but  tJie  weights  used  could  scarcely  have 
sea  water  itself,  is  the  effect  they  have  upon  the  drawn  them  down  more  than  a  mile  and  a  hfjf 
climates  of  the  globe,  the  waters  wanned  by  on  account  of  the  friction  of  the  lines  through 
the  tropical  heats  carrying  and  diffusing  their  the  water.  Currents  of  water  at  different  depths 
elevated  temperature  into  colder  regions,  and  act  upon  them,  and  carry  them  off  from  a  ver« 
those  from  the  arctic  seas  spreading,  with  the  tical  course.  From  calculations  made  by  oflScers 
icebergs  which  they  fioat  along,  a  portion  of  the  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  based  on  observations 
excessive  cold  of  those  inhospitable  climes  over  of  the  time  in  which  waves  raised  by  an  earth- 
the  temperate  latitudes.  In  extreme  latitudes,  quake  in  Japan  on  Dec.  28,  1854^  were  trans- 
arctic  or  tropic,  the  sea  acts  in  various  ways  to  mitted  to  Son  IVancisco  and  San  Diego  in  Coli- 
moderate  the  excessive  cold  or  heat.  It  is  the  fomia,  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  would  be 
chief  source  of  the  vapors  that  are  wafted  over  from  2,100  to  2,500  fathoms.  With  the  depth 
the  earth  and  fall  in  rain,  feeding  the  rivers,  the  pressure  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  15 
which  in  turn  yield  back  to  the  ocean  its  waters,  lbs.  to  the  inch  in  every  84  feet  The  water 
— A  striking  feature  in  the  ocean  is  its  saltness.  however  is  so  littie  compressible,  that  the 
This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  chloride  of  comparative  weight  of  any  body  and  of  the 
sodium  (common  salt),  which,  with  small  quanti-  water  at  different  depths  remains  very  nearly 
tics  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sulphate  and  car-  the  same;  what  would  sink  therefore  near  the 
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sarface  should  continue  to  sink  at  all  depths.  The  best  editions  are  by  A.  F.  W.  Rndolphi 

The  pressure,  however,  becomes  enormoas  far  ^ipsic,  1801-'8),  and  Mnllach  (Berlin,  1846). 

below,  and  porous  bodies,  as  wood,  which  are  OceUas  was  translated  into  English  bj  Thonuis 

snnk  and  drawn  np,  are  entirely  saturated  with  Taylor  in  1881. 

water,  which,  taking  the  place  of  the  lighter  OCELOT,  an  American  group  of  medium- 
air  that  filled  them,  causes,  the  wood  to  sink,  sized  cats,  of  slender  and  elegant  proportions. 
Soundings  have  proved  that  the  bottom  of  the  without  tufts  to  the  ears,  and  with  more  or 
sea  presents  almost  as  irregular  a  surface  as  the  less  elongated  and  connected  spots  diverging 
land.  8hoals  are  the  more  elevated  plateaus  in.  in  longitudinal  rows  backward  and  downward 
the  ocean.  Their  surfaces  slope  away  into  the  from  tiie  shoulders,  of  a  yellowish  color  bor- 
deep  water,  and  in  some  localities  the  plummet  dered  with  black.  The  conmion  ocelot  (felts 
sinks  suddenly  at  their  sides  to  great  depths.  parddlU^  Linn.)  is  about  3  feet  long  to  the 
The  slopes  of  precipitous  mountains  in  the  sea,  base  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  about  15  inches 
as  those  of  St.  Helena,  are  continued  below  the  additional ;  the  general  color  is  grayish,  with 
water,  and  at  160  feet  from  the  apparent  base  large  fawn-colored,  black-bordered  spots  form- 
of  the  precipitous  cliffs  no  bottom  has  been  ing  oblique  bands  on  the  flanks;  ears  black, 
found  at  150  fathoms.  with  a  white  spot  below ;   chin  and  throat 

0C5EAN,  an  E.  co,  of  N".  J.,  bordering  on  white,  with  a  black  bar  beneath  the  former 

the  Atlantic,  and  drained  by  Metetecunk  and  and  another  under  the  neck ;  2  black  lines  on 

*  Tom's  rivers  and  several  creeks ;  area,  about  the  side  of  the  forehead  and  2  behind  each 

650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  11,209.     A  sand  eye;  under  surface  white,  with  irregular  black 

beach  from  i  to  1  m.  wide  extends  alonff  the  patches ;  tail  above  black,  with  narrow  bands 

coast,  and  between  it  and  the  mainland  are  of  white.    Specimens   vary  much   in   their 

two  lagoons,  Bam.egat  bay  and  Little  Egg  markings,  in  the  tinge  of  the  tawny  spots,  in 

Harbor  inlet.    The  surface  is  level,  and  much  the  chain-like  character  of  the  streaks,  and 

of  it  covered  with  pine  forests;  the  soil  is  light  in  the  spots  and  blotches  on  the  legs.    It  is 

and  sandy.    Iron  is  found  and  manufactured  found  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  in  Mexico, 

in  large  quantities  in  the  north.    The  agricul-  Texas,  and  the  south-western  United  States, 

tural  productions  in  1850  were  108,474  bushels  The  head  is  short,  the  neck  long  and  thin,  the 

of  Indian  com,  22,088  of  rye,  88,219  of  pota-  body  slender,  tail  moderate,  and  hair  soft  and 

toes,  6,679  tons  of  hay,  and  78,059  lbs.  of  but-  not  very  thick.    It  is  called  leopard  and  tiger 

ter.    There  were  5  grist  mills,  16  saw  miUs,  19  cat  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  is  rather  nocturnal  in 

charcoal  works,  22  churches,  and  2,189  pupils  habit,  and  dimbs  trees  in  pursuit  of  small  ani- 

attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Tom's  Biver.  mals  and  birds ;  though  active  and  muscular, 

OOEANA,  aW.  co.  of  Mich.,  on  LakeMichi-  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  gentle  and  playful  in 

gan,  drained  by  White  and  Maskego  rivers ;  captivity,  unless  fed  on  raw  meat  exclusively ; 

area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  1,766.    It  has  it  is  very  graceftd  and  quick  in  its  movements, 

an  undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.    Capi-  and  when  pursued  takes  to  a  tree ;  it  is  seldom 

tal,  Lackeminto.  seen  on  the  open  plains,  preferring  woods  and 

OCEANIA,  or  Oceai^ica,  a  name  given  by  thickets.    From  its  small  size,  it  is  little  to  be 

geographers  to  a  fiftJi  division  of  the  world,  feared  by  the  herdsman ;  but  from  the  beauty 

which  includes  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  of  the  skin,  which  is  worth  about  $2,  it  is 

between  Asia,  the  Indian  ocean,  the  Antarctic  always  killed  when  an  opportunity  occurs.    In 

ocean,  and  America.    It  comprehends  the  In-  the  linked  ocelot  {F,  catenata^  H.  Smith),  by 

dian  archipelago,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.  many  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  last, 

OOEA^IDS,  in  Grecian  mythology,  a  class  the  markings  are  more  lengthened,  the  ground 

of  nymphs,  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  color  more  reddish,  and  the  body  and  limbs 

They  were  8,000  in  number,  and  were  said  to  stouter.    The  long-tailed  ocelot  {F,  macrouray 

have  an  equal  number  of  brothers.  Neuwied)  is  often  grayish  tawny  yellow,  paler 

OCEANUS,  a  Grecian  divinity,  god  of  the  below,  with  irregular  unenclosed  longitudinal 
water,  which  was  believed  to  encircle  the  markings  on  the  body ;  of  a  total  length  of  44 
whole  earth.  According  to  Hesiod,  he  was  the  inches,  the  tail  forms  about  19,  and  is  semi- 
son  of  Uranus  and  GsDa  (Heaven  and  Earth),  annulated,  black  at  the  tip.  Another  allied 
and  the  eldest  of  the  Titans.  species,  inhabiting,  like  all  the  above,  South 

OCELLUS  LUOANUS,  a  Pythagorean  phi-  America,  is  the  margay  (F.  tigrina^  Linn.) ;  it 

losopher,  bom  in  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  sup-  is  18  inches  long,  with  a  tail  of  8  inches ;  the 

posed  to  have  flourished  in  the  5th  century  color  is  tawny  yellow,  with  black  lines  and 

B.C.  The  works  attributed  to  him  were :  "On  bands  upon  the  head,  neck,  and  throat;  the 

Law,"  "  On  Kingly  Rule  and  Rety,"  and  "  On  open  spots  of  the  body  enclose  a  reddish  centre, 

the  Nature  of  the  Whole,"  the  last  of  which,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  black  line ;  the  limbs 

originally  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  is  the  are  spotted  and  the  tail  ringed  with  black, 

only  one  that  has  come  down  to  us.    This  trea-  OOHRA.    See  Okba. 

tiae,  which  Tennemann  pronounces  apocryphal,  OCHRE,  earthy  oxide  of  iron   employed 

is  divided  into  4  chapters,  in  which  he  main-  with  oil  as  a  paint.    When  obtained  as  a  na- 

tains  that  tifie  whole  (ro  rrav)  has  no  beginning  tive  product  it  is  intermixed  with  argillaceous 

nor  end,  and  that  men  have  always  existed,  or  calcareous  earth ;  and  it  is  also  prepared 
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by  the  decomposition  and  oxidation  of  pyri-  Ebn  Yokdhan,"  from  the  Arabic  (1708) ;  "  An 

tons  ores.    Deposits  of  it  are  produced  about  Account  of  South- West  Barbary"  (1718) ;  and 

springs  that  flow  from  rocky  beds  which  con-  a  new  translation  from  the  Arabic  version  of 

tain  iron  pyrites  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  second  "Apocryphal   Book   of  Esdras'* 

The  color  of  the  material  varies  with  the  de-  (1716). 

gree  of  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and  may  be       00MT7LGEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  about  200 

changed  by  heat  from  yellow  to  brown  and  m.  long,  formed  by  3  branches,  the  South, 

red.    The  earthy  matters  present  also  affect  Yellow,  and  Ulcofauhachee,  which  rise  in  the 

its  color,  and  these  may  be  partially  or  wholly  N.  part  of  the  state  and  unite  at  the  S.  corner 

removed  by  washhig,  the  heavy  sediments  re-  of  Ifewton  co.'    It  flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction 

maining  behind.     For  tiie  finer  varieties  of  till  toward  its  termination,  when  it  sweeps 

ochre  these  sediments  are  ground  in  mills,  round  in  a  curve  to  the  N.  N.  E.  and  joins  the 

Ochres  are  sold  under  a  variety  of  names.    The  Oconee  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Montgomery  co., 

coarser  sorts  are  sometimes  known  as  stone  where  the  two  form  the  Altamaha.    It  receives 

ochres.    A  kind  from  the  Persian  gulf  is  called  the  Little  Ocmulgee,  its   principal  tributary, 

Indian  red.    There  are  dso  the  Spanbh  brown,  about  10  m.  from  its  mouth.    It  is  navigable  for 

a  yellow  variety  known  as  the  French  ochre,  steamboats  of  light  draught  to  Macon,  where 

the  Oxford  and  Koman  ochres  of  brownish  there  is  a  fall  affording  great  water  power, 
yellow  colors,  and  others  distinguished  merely        OCONEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  rises  in 

by  the  names  of  their  colors.    Dr.  Thomson  Hall  co.,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  state,  and 

states  that  the  term  ochre  is  applied  to  native  flows  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction  until  its  junction 

oxides  of  cerium,  molybdenum,  lead,  tungsten,  with  the  Ocmulgee  to  form  the  AltamsJia.    Its 

chromium,  and  uranium.  total  length  is  about  250  m.,  and  it  is  navigable 

OOHTERLONY,  Sib  David,  a  British  gen-  for  small  steamers  to  Milledgeville,  100  m. 

eral,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12, 1758,  died  above  its  mouth. 

in  India,  July  15, 1826.    At  the  age  of  18  he*       O'OONNELL,  Daniel,  an  Irish  orator,  poli- 

entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  company,  tician,  and  agitator,  bom  at  Carhen,  near  Ca- 

became  lieutenant  in  1778,  and  rose  through  hirciveen,  county  of  Kerry,  Aug.  6, 1775,  died 

the  intervening  grades  to  the  rank  of  lieuten-  in  Genoa,  May  15,  1847.    He  was  the  eldest 

ant-colonel  in  1803.    After  the  conclusion  of  son  of  Morgan  O^Connell,  a  Catholic  gentle- 

the  Mahratta  war  of  1803-4,  he  was  appointed  man  whose  family  was  of  very  ancient  and 

to  the  command  of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  respectable  standing  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 

in  1812  was  made  colonel,  and  in  1814  migor-  and  who  lived  in  seclusion  on  a  small  estate 

general.    In  the  Nepaulese  war  he  captured  amid  the  romantic  wilds  of  Kerry.    A  poor 

the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown,  old  hedge  schoolmaster  named  Dand  Malony 

and,  receiving  the  chief  command,  brought  taught  Daniel  the  alphabet,  and  at  the  age  of 

the  war  to  a  close  in  March,  1816.    For  his  13  the  boy  was  -sent  to  a  school  at  Eedington, 

services  he  was  made  knight  commander  of  Long  island,  near  Oove,  or  Queenstown  as  it  is 

the  bath,  was  created  a  baronet,  and  receiv-  now  called.    Here  he  •remained  about  a  year 

ed  from  the  East  India  company  a  pension  of  without  giving  much  indication  of  superior 

£1,000  per  annum.    In  1817  he  also  received  talents,  and  in  1791  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits^ 

the  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parliament  for  his  college  of  St.  Omer  in  France.    The  principal 

conduct  in  the  Nepaulese  war,  and,  after  hav-  of  this  institution  wrote  of  him  at  the  end  of 

ing  served  in  various  other  important  posts,  a  year :  "  I  never  was  so  much  mistaken  in  my 

was  appointed  in  1822  resident  and  political  life  as  I  shall  be,  unless  he  be  destined  to  make 

agent  at  Bajpootana.  a  remarkable  figare  in  society.^'    In  the  follow- 

OOElLEi,  Simon,  an  English  orientalist,  bom  ing  year  O'Oonnell  spent  a  short  time  at  the 
in  Exeter  in  1678,  died  in  Swavesey,  Gam-  English  college  of  Douay;  but  the  outbreak 
bridgeshire,  Aug.  9,  1720.  He  was  educated  of  the  reign  of  terror  compelling  him  to  leave 
at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1705  was  pre-  IVance,  he  returned  home,  and  in  1794  entered 
sented  to  the  vicarage  of  Swavesey,  and  in  1711  himself  as  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
chosen  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  university  of  penal  laws  against  Catholics  having  been  some- 
Cambridge.  His  principal  work,  compiled  from  what  modifled  during  his  absence,  and  the  legal 
Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  profession  having  been  thrown  open  to  persons 
was  a  "  History  of  the  Saracens"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  of  that  creed.  Four  years  afterward  he  waa 
1708-'18).  He  dates  the  2d  volume  from  Cam-  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  became  distinguish- 
bridge  castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  ed  as  a  brilliant  and  successful  advocate.  He 
debt.  This  work  has  a  high  reputation,  and  kept  aloof  from  politics  at  this  time,  and  had 
has  been  often  reprinted.  A  good  edition  of  no  sympkthy  with  the  violent  revolutionary 
it  is  published  in  JBohn's  "  Standard  Library"  spirit  of  the  period,  which  in  fact  throughout 

S London,  1848).    His  other  works  are:  Intro-  his  life  he  opposed,  in  accordance  with  his 

uctio  ad  Linguca  Orientates  (1706);  "History  well  known  saying  that  "he  would  accept  of 

of  the  Present  Jews  throughout  the  World,"  no  social  amelioration  at  the  cost  of  a  single 

translated  from  the  Italian  of  the  Jewish  scholar  drop  of  blood."    His  first  political  speech  was 

Leo  Modena  (1707);   "The  Improvement  of  made  at  Dublin,  Jan.  18,  1800,  at  a  meeting  of 

Human  Keason,  exhibited  in  the  Life  of  Hai  Catholics  held  to  petition  against  the  proposed 
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legidative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  course  of  the  session  the  last  of  the  civil  disa- 
Ireland ;  the  meeting  was  broken  np  by  the  bilities  to  which  the  Catholics  had  been  so  long 
intervention  of  the  military.  From  this  period  sublect  were  repealed ;  and  in  May  Mr.  O^Oon- 
dates  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  a  nell  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
public  afptator.  In  1802  he  married  his  cousin  He  was  received  by  the  house  with  marked 
Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  O'Connell  of  Tralee,  coldness,  and  was  both  disliked  and  feared.  In 
and  in  a  few  years  was  in  good  practice  and  the  course  of  time,  however,  he  commanded 
had  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  barrister,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  audience,  and 
He  now  became  gradually  absorbed  in  politics,  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  parlia- 
and  was  soon  the  acknowledged  leader  of  po-  mentary  orators.  In  1880  he  dedined  the  re- 
litieal  reform  in  Ireland.  He  devoted  himself  presentation  for  Glare,  and  was  elected  by 
with  surprising  force  and  energy  to  the  Gatho-  his  native  county  of  Kerry.  Subsequently  he 
lie  question  as  it  was  called,  that  is  to  say,  the  represented  Dublin  from  1882  to  June,  1885, 
question  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  again  in  1887.  In  the  latter  part  of  1885 
oflrelandto  political  equality  with  Protestants,  he  was  elected  for  Kilkenny,  and  in  1841  for 
Alluding  to  this  period  of  his  life  in  a  pamphlet  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  the  same  year  lord 
published  in  1842,  he  says :  *^  For  more  than  mayor  of  Dublin.  To  keep  alive  the  spirit 
20  years  before  emancipation,  the  burden  of  and  activity  of  his  followers,  which  seemed  like- 
the  cause  was  thrown  upon  me.  I  had  to  ar-  ly  to  subside  with  the  removal  of  the  Gatho- 
range  the  meetings,  to  prepare  the  resolutions,  lie  grievances,  O^Connell  proclaimed  during  his 
to  furnish  replies  to  the  correspondence,  to  ez-  first  year  in  parliament,  that  a  reped  of  the 
amine  the  case  of  each  person  complaining  of  legislative  union  between  Great  Joritain  and 
practical  grievances,  to  rouse  the  torpid,  to  Ireland  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  Jus- 
animate  the  lukewarm,  to  control  the  violent  tice  for  the  latter  kingdom.  Though  he  stead- 
and  the  iuflammatory,  to  avoid  the  shoals  and  lastly  maintained  this  position  for  the  rest  of 
breakers  of  the  law,  to  gutard  against  multiplied  his  life,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
treachery,  and  at  all  times  to  oppose  at  eveiy  expectation  that  the  repeal  would  ever  be 
peril  the  powerful  and  multitudinous  enemies  efiected,  but  used  the  agitation  of  it  as  a  wea- 
of  the  cause.  At  that  period,  and  for  more  pon  with  which  to  menace  the  En^^ish  gov- 
than  20  years,  there  was  no  day  that  I  did  not  ernment  and  coerce  it  into  measures  of  ameli- 
devote  from  one  to  two  hours,  often  much  oration.  To  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of 
more,  to  the  working  out  of  the  Catholic  cause,  income  he  had  suffered  by  relinquishing  his 
and  that  without  receiving  or  allowing  the  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  to  reward  his  publie 
offer  of  any  remuneration,  even  for  the  personal  services,  an  annual  subscription  was  organized 
expenditure  incurred  in  the  agitation  of  the  among  the  Irish  people,  under  the  denomination 
cause  itself."  In  1815  Mr.  O^Connell,  having  of  ^^rent,"  and  paid  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  pro- 
in  one  of  his  speeches  applied  the  term  *^  beg-  ceeding  which  mvolved  him  in  much  oolo- 
garly"  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  was  chal-  quy.  £i  1842  and  1848  immense  gatherings,  or 
lenged  by  Mr.  D'Esterre,  a  member  of  the  city  monster  meetings  as  they  were  called,  were 
government.  A  duel  ensued,  and  D'Esterre  held  by  the  repealers  on  tiie  royal  hill  of  Tara, 
received  a  wound  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  the  Gurragh  of  Eildare,  the  Rath  of  Mullagh- 
For  this  event  he  ever  afterward  expressed  the  mast,  and  other  places  renowned  in  Irish  his- 
deepest  sorrow,  and  never  again  accepted  or  tory  and  in  the  songs  and  traditions  of  the 
offered  a  challenge.  In  1828  the  a^tation  of  people.  Some  of  wese  assemblages  were 
the  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  bill  reached  estimated  at  500,000  persons,  and  nothing  was 
its  greatest  height  under  the  direction  of  the  spared  to  make  them  imposing  in  appearance 
Catholic  association.  In  June  of  that  year  Mr.  as  well  as  in  numbers.  The  liberator,  as 
O'ConneU  became  a  candidate  for  the  repre-  O^ConneU  was  now  familiarly  called,  appeared 
sentation  of  the  county  of  Clare  in  parliament,  at  them,  making  speeches  of  the  most  violent 
and  was  elected  by  a  large  minority.  On  pro-  and  exciting  character,  but  taking  extreme 
cee^ng  to  take  his  seat,  he  refused  as  a  Roman  care  in  action  to  keep  his  followers  with- 
Gatholic  to  take  the  test  oaths  which  had  been  in  the  botmds  of  law.  At  length  he  called  a 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding  monster  meeting  at  Clontarf  near  Dublin  on 
those  who  held  his  faith.  His  firm  attitude  on  Sunday,  Oct.  8,  1848 ;  and  the  preparations  for 
this  point  commanded  general  attention,  and  it,  including  a  body  of  "  repeal  cavalry,"  had 
led  to  protracted  and  animated  discussions  both  such  a  military  air  that  the  government  diought 
in  parliament  and  before  the  people.  The  agita-  it  time  to  interfere.  On  Oct.  7  a  proclamation 
tion  in  Ireland,  under  his  skilful  guidance,  rose  was  issued  declaring  the  public  peace  to  be 
to  such  a  formidable  height  that  at  length  the  endangered  by  these  meetings,  and  warning  all 
great  leaders  of  the  conservative  and  Protestant  persons  to  keep  away  from  Clontarf.  0*0on- 
party,  8ir  Robert  Peel  and  the  duke  of  Welling-  nell,  who  with  all  his  violence  of  language  was 
ton,  became  alarmed  and  resolved  to  concede  ever  anxious  to  keep  the  peace,  countermanded 
emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  f^arliament  the  meeting,  and  the  people  generally  stayed 
met  Feb.  6,  1829 ;  the  speech  from  the  throne  away.  On  Oct.  14  he  was  arrested  by  order 
recommended  a  final,  equitable,  and  satisfac-  of  the  government,  together  with  his  son  and 
tory  a^ustment  of  the  Catholic  claims;  in  the  8  of  his  coacyutors,  on  charges  of  conspiracy, 
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sedition,  and  unlawful  assembling.    Thej  were  tion.    Pope  lOldebrand  was  not  more  doToted 

tried  in  the  following  February,  and  found  to  the  interests  of  the  holy  see;  Peter  the  Her- 

guUtj.    O^Oonnell  was  sentenced  to  imprison-  mit  did  not  possess  in  a  higher  degree  the  art 

ment  for  12  months  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £2,000,  of  rousing  and  yiolentlj  moving  the  great  body 

and  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  7  of  the  people.    His  abilities  were  of  a  very 

Years.    An  appeal  was  made  to  the  house  of  high  order — ^no  maxL  does  such  things  without 

lords,  and  the  decision  of  the  Irish  judges  was  great  powers ;  but  they  were  not  of  a  cast  supe- 

reversed.    This  trial,  however,  gave  a  death-  rior  to  his  achievements.  Far  negotiia^  non  tu- 

blow  to  the  repeal  association  and  the  repeal  pro,  was  his  true  characteristic.    He  was  bom 

movement,  though  for  a  while  the  monster  an  agitator,  and  there  he  was  supreme ;  but  he 

meetings  continued  and  the  agitation  for  re-  was  neither  more  nor  less.    He  had  remarkable 

peal  was  actively  kept  up.    But  very  soon  dis-  talents,  but  no  genius,  and  still  less  taste  or  re- 

sensions  broke  out  between  O'Connell  and  finement.     To  great  powers  of  oratory  he 

some  of  his  associates  who  formed  the  party  united  a  marvellous  faculty  for  moving  the 

of  "  Young  Ireland,"  who  scoffed  at  his  renun-  multitude With  equal  facility  he  ad- 

oiation  of  physical  force  in  seeking  political  re-  dressed  the  house  of  commons  in  a  powerful 
forms  and  were  impatient  for  insurrection  and  legal  argument,  and  harangued  the  electors  of 
war.    A  severe  blow  was  struck  at  him  in  Clare  in  strains  of  disgraceM  ribaldry ;  with 
1845,  when  it  was  shown  by  a  thorough  and  e^ual  truth  he  in  the  same  breath  called  the 
oareM  investigation  that,  while  holding  forth  Irish  ^e  finest  peasantry  upon  earth,'  and 
against  oppression  in  public,  and  drawing  from  heapeoopprobrium  upon  the  '  stunted  corporal' 
the  contributions  of  the  peasantry  a  princely  who  had  delivered  Europe,  and  the  *  bigot 
income  on  the  ground  of  his  exertions  in  be-  Peel '  who  had  endangered  his  own  fame  to 
half  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity,  he  was  strike  the  fetters  of  religious  intolerance  in 
himself  a  middleman,  holding  land  on  low  Europe." — Seethe  *^  life  and  Speeches  of  Dan- 
leases  firom  the  landlord,  and  gaining  profits  iel  O'Oonnell,"  by  his  son  John  O'Oonnell, 
oat  of  a  tenantry  in  ^*  a  lost,  wretched,  and  M.  P.  (2  vols.,  London,  1846). 
neglected  condition."    He  was  furious  at  the       O'CONNOR,  Arthur,  a  leader  in  the  Irish 
exposure,  but  the  facts  were  proved  against  rebellion  of  1Y98,  bom  in  1768,  died  near  Ke- 
hiuL     He  grew  anxious  and  feeble  and  at  mours,  Prance,  April  25,  1852.    He  was  ad- 
length  ill,  and  had  to  abandon  political  agi-  mitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1788,  became  a  member 
tation  altogether,  to  which  indeed  the  famine  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  made  a  speech  in 
now  creeping  over  Ireland  put  a  sudden  stop,  favor  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  so  of- 
The  distress  of  his  country  painfully  augment-  fended  his  uncle,  Lord  Longueville,  tiiat  he  dis- 
ed  his  own  sufferings,  and  at  length  his  physi-  inherited  him.    Subsequently  joining  the  united 
cians  directed  that  newspapers  should  be  kept  Irishmen,  he  became  one  of  their  £rectory  of 
from  him  and  no  one  admitted  to  his  presence  five,  and  in  1796  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
who  would  speak  of  Ireland.    Early  in  1847  high  treason,  but  was  finally  discharged.    HaT- 
he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  hoping  to  ing  gone  to  France,  he  was  arrest^  again  on 
die  at  the  holy  city  and  under  the  blessing  of  his  return,  tried,  and  acquitted ;  but  being  held 
the  pope.    But  he  sank  too  rapidly  for  this,  in  detention  he  escaped,  and  took  up  his  red- 
He  was  carried  to  Paris  and  Marseilles,  and  dence  in  France.    In  1804  he  was  created  by 
lastly  to  Genoa,  where  he  died.    At  his  own  Napoleon  lieutenant-general,  and  subsequently 
request  his  heart  was  embalmed  and  carried  to  general  of  division.    About  1809  he  married 
Rome,  and  his  body  taken  back  to  Ireland,  the  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Condorcet, 
where  it  received  a  magnificent  funeral. — ^Ali-  whose  works  he  is  said  to  have  edited.    He 
son,  the  tory  historian,  who  was  once  examin-  publidied  ^*  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  in 
ed  for  8  hours  by  Mr.  O'Connell  before  a  com-  reply  to  Earl  FitzwiUiam's  two  Letters  on 
mittee  of  the  house  of  conunons,  thus  describes  the  State  of  Ireland  "  (1795) ;  '^  Letters  to  Earl 
his  person  and  character:  *^In  appearance  he  Camden"  (1798);  "The  Present  State  of  Great 
was  striking;  he  would  have  been  remarked  Britain"  (1804);  and,  under  the  assumed  name 
among  a  thousand.    His   countenance   was  of  Condorcet  O'Connor,  a  volume  against  the 
neither  handsome  nor  commanding,  but  it  had  Bourbons  and  monarchy  in  general  (1880). 
something  in  it  which  irresistibly  attracted       O'CONNOR,  Feargus  Edwabd,  a  leader  of 
the  attention.    Strong  and  square-built,  his  the  chartists  in  England,  born  at  Dangan  Oas- 
figure  conveyed   the  idea  of  great  personal  tie,  co.  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1796,  died  at  Kot- 
strength ;  quick,  but  evasive,  his  eye  gave  the  ting  Hill,  near  London,  Aug.  80,  1856.    Early 
impression  of  Jesuitical  cunning.    He  scarce  attaching  himself  to  the  radical  party,  he  was 
ever  looked  you  in  the  face.    In  manners  he  in  1832  returned  to  parliament  by  tiie  county 
was,  when  he  chose,  extremely  pleasing;  none  of  Cork.    Reelected  in  1885,  he  was  unseated 
could  exhibit  when  he  desired  it  more  cour-  on  the  ground  of  disqualification,  and  from 
teqr,  or  was  a  more  agreeable  companion ;  and  that  time  agitated  the  rights  of  the  lower  class- 
none,  when  otherwise  inclined,  could  let  fiy  a  es  so  constantiy,  in  public  addresses  and  in  his 
more  fearful  volley  of  vulgar  abuse.  ...  He  journal  called  the  *'  Northern  Star,"  that  ho 
belonged  to  the  age  of  Ignatius  Loyola  or  St.  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  chartist 
FhiQCis  rather  than  that  of  the  French  revolu-  party,  and  in  1847  was  elected  by  it  to  parlia- 
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ment  firom  Nottingham.    The  failure  of  his  ef-  sessed  of  great  accomplishments,  was  Tirtoooi 

forts  (see  OhabtisiO  produced  an  unsettled  in  an  age  of  licentiousness,  and  was  nniver* 

state  of  mind;  and  during  a  visit  to  America^  sally  considered  the  superior  of  Cleopatra  in 

insanitj  became  clearly  developed.  While  still  beauty.    Augustus  erected  an  important  pnb- 

a  member  of  parliament,  he  was  taken  to  a  lu-  Uo  building  between  the  circus  Flsminius  and 

natio  asylum  at  Ohiswick,  and  there  remained  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  he  named  in 

till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  a  jury  find-  honor  of  his  sister  Porticus  OctavisB. 

ing,  on  an  application  for  a  oonunission  of  lu-  OOTAVIUS.    See  Augustus. 

nacy  in  1858,  that  he  had  been  of  unsound  OCTOBER  (Lat  oc to,  eight),  the  10th  month 

mind  on  and  since  Jan.  16,  1862.    His  funeral  of  the  year.    In  the  Roman  calendar  it  was 

W88  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  his  originally  the  8th  mon^,  whence  its  name, 

admirers.  which  it  retained  after  the  beginning  of  the 

OCONTO,  a  K  £.  co.  of  Wis.,  bounded  N.  £.  year  had  been  changed  from  March  to  Janu- 

by  Michigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  mostly  ary.    In  the  Roman  mythology  October  waa 

by  the  Menomonee  river,  and  S.  £.  by  Green  sacred  to  Mars. 

bay ;  area,  2,268  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  1,601.  OD  (Sanscrit  va,  to  blow ;  whence  the  old 

It  is  drained  by  the  Oconto,  Pishtego,  Wolf,  German  wodan^  all-pervading,  0dm,  the  om* 

and  other  rivers,  and  is  covered  with  pine  niscient  deity ;  and  thus  od.  the  all-pervading 

forests.     Capital,  Joneses  MilL — ^The  Oconto  force),  a  supposed  universal  force  of  nature, 

river  rises  in  the  N.  £.  part  of  the  state,  and  which  Baron  Karl  von  Reichenbach  claims  to 

flowing  first  southward  and  then  eastward,  falls  have  discovered  in  the  course  of  investigations 

into  Green  bay.  commenced  in  1844,  but  which  is  not  recog- 

OOOSINGO,  a  town  in  the  Mexican  state  of  nized  by  sdendfio  men  generally  as  entitled  to 

Chiapas,  65  m.  S.  E.  from  Ciudad  Real;  pop.  a  place  in  established  science.     Withontunder- 

4,000.    It  derives  its  principal  interest  f^om  a  taking  to  discuss  the  subject,  we  shall  place 

series  of  extraordinary  aboriginal  monuments  ourselves  on  Reichenbach^s  standpoint  while 

in  its  vicinity,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  describing  his  theory.    Od,  accordmg  to  him, 

Palenque,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  pervades  all  nature,  and  is  akin  to  the  great 

contemporaneous.    They  have  been   in  part  physical  forces  of  electricity,  magnetism,  chemi- 

described  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  *^  Incidents  cal  afi^ty,  heat,  light,  dec,  and  always  aocom- 

of  Travel  in  Central  America,^'  and  by  Capt.  panics  them,  so  that  wherever  tiiey  are  in 

Dupaix  in  his  report  to  the  Spanish  crown  on  action  od  is  developed,  and  the  strength  of  its 

the  antiquities  of  Mexico.                    -  most  active  development  is  often  in  proportion 

OCTAVE.    See  Music.  to  the  energy  of  their  action.    In  living  ani- 

GOTAY lA,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Angus-  mala,  in  effervescing  and  fermenting  liquids,  in 
tos,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony,  died  in  11  B.  0.  putrefying  substances,  in  masnets,  and  in  gal- 
She  was  married  to  Claudius  Marcellus,  from  vanic  batteries,  od  is  briskly  generated.  It 
whom  Julius  Caesar  was  anxious  to  have  her  radiates  from  the  generators,  and  its  rays  pass 
divorced  in  order  that  she  might  be  united  to  through  all  kinds  of  matter,  at  a  speed  of  about 
Pompey ;  but  as  the  latter  declined  the  propo-  100  feet  per  minute,  slower  than  light  and 
sition,  she  continued  to  live  quietly  with  her  more  rapid  than  heat.  As  in  electricity  and 
husband  until  his  death  in  41  B.  C.  The  alii-  magnetism  there  is  a  polar  dualism,  so  also 
ance  between  Octavius  and  Antony  was  now  there  is  in  od ;  it  has  two  poles,  the  positive 
Btrengliiened  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  to  the  and  negative,  which  keep  company  respectively 
latter.  She  accompanied  her  husband  in  his  with  the  electric  and  magnetic  positive  and 
eastern  expedition,  and  by  her  mediation  ef-  negative  poles.  These  odic  poles  appear  in  all 
fected  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  her  organic  substances.  The  human  body  is  od- 
brother  in  86,  when  the  prospect  of  an  open  positive  on  the  left  side  and  od-negative  on 
rapture  was  imminent.  Antony,  now  nnaer-  the  right.  Amorphous  substances  are  unipolar 
taking  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  fell  taken  singly,  but  taken  collectively  they  show 
again  under  the  influence  of  Cleopatra;  and  an  odic  dualism,  those  having  the  strongest 
when  in  86  Octavia  went  to  the  East  with  re-  affinity  for  oxygen  being  od-negative,  and 
enforcements  of  men  and  money,  he  accepted  oxygen  and  the  substances  having  the  least 
the  aid,  but  refused  to  meet  her,  requesting  affinity  for  it  being  od-positive.  This  gradation 
her  to  return  after  she  had  come  so  far  as  of  amorphous  bodies  from  od-negative  to  od- 
Athens.  She  would  not,  however,  on  her  ar-  positive  is  called  the  od-chemical  order,  and  is 
rival  home,  take  any  part  against  her  husband,  found  to  correspond  with  the  electro-chemical 
but  remained  at  his  house  and  educated  his  order  established  by  Berzelius.  The  odic  radi- 
children ;  yet  in  82  Antony  requited  her  con-  ation  can  be  felt  and  seen  by  certain  persons 
duct  by  sending  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  After  called  sensitives,  who  have  a  peculiar  nervous 
his  dea^,  in  spite  of  the  wrongs  received  from  susceptibility ;  while  the  nugority  of  mankind, 
him,shebrou^tuphisohildrenbyFulvia,and  called  non-sensitives,  are  entirely  insensible 
even  those  by  Cleopatra.  Octaviahad  5  children,  to  the  odic  infiuences  and  impressions.  Odio 
3  by  Marcellus  and  2  daughters  by  Antony ;  from  sensitiveness  has  many  symptoms,  amon^  which 
the  two  latter  were  descended  the  emperors  are  liability  to  somnambulism,  capability  of 
Caligula,  CUmdius,  and  Nero,     ^e  was  pos-  being  magnetized,  inability  to  sleep  on  the  left 
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in  the  northern  hemisphere,  dislike  of  of  od.    Od  is  a  nniversal  force.    Mesmeiism  is 
strong  yellow  colors,  fondness  for  bine  as  op-  onlj  its  application  to  inflaence .  the  ammal 
posed  to  jellow,  dislike  of  crowds  and  close  frame  in  a  peculiar  waj.    Among  the  most 
rooms,  and  dislike  of  fatty  and  fondness  for  important  phenomena  of  odic  influence  as  ex- 
sonrish  victuals.    The  meeting  of  like  odic  ertod  on  the  human  body  are  somnambnlism 
poles  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  to  the  and  cramp,  which  are  two  opposite  states  of 
sensitiye,  while  an  agreeable  sensation  follows  tibe  nervous  system,  the  former  being  entirely 
the  pairing  of  unlike  poles.    The  points  of  and  the  latter  chiefly  confined  to  Bensitive 
qnaitz  crystds  and  the  north  poles  of  magnets  persons.     Somnambulism   is  an  od-negatiye 
send  out  strong  emanations  of  positive  od,  and  state ;  cramp,  od-positive.    In  high  sensitives 
cause  a  cool  and  affreeable  feelmg  to  the  sensi-  the  former  can  be  created  by  a  few  downward 
tive  left  hand ;  while  the  base  of  the  crystal  passes  of  the  hand  over  the  whole  length  of 
and  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet,  being  od-  the  body ;  the  latter  by  a  few  upward  passes, 
negative,  cause  a  lukewarm  and  disagreeable  — Such  are  the  main  phenomena  of  od  as  set 
sensation  to  that  hand.    The  sensations  caused  forth  in  Beichenbach's  works,  the  chief  of 
by  these  opposite  poles  are  the  reverse  on  the  which  are    ^*  The  Dynamics  of  Magnetism'^ 
positive  right  hand.    The  odic  emanation  is  (translated  into  English  bj  Dr.  Ashbumer), 
felt  by  the  touch  as  though  it  were  a  breath ;  "  The  Odic-Magnetic  Letters,^'  and  "  TheSensi- 
and  it  is  also  seen  in  the  dark  by  the  sensitive,  tive  Man  and  his  Relation  to  Od.** 
but  not  in  the  light.    The  odic  rays  are  per-       ODD  FELLOWS,  Jsdvpssdvst  Obdib  o?, 
oeived  like  a  luminous  vapor,  and  substances  a  secret  charitable  society  existing  chieflj  in 
which  generate  od  glow  with  their  own  od-  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    The  on- 
light,  and  appear  as  if  incandescent  or  semi-  gin  of  this  association  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
transparent    The  od-light,  like  solar  light,  has  writers  to  very  remote  periods  and  celebrated 
a  spectrum ;  the  rays  of  positive  od  are  blue,  personages.    According  to  one  account,  it  was 
tiiose  of  negative  od  yellow.    These  different  known  among  tiie  Gk)ths,  Huns,  ana  other 
colors  are  seen  by  sensitives  in  the  odic  emana-  northern  nations  in  the  4th  century;  was  es- 
tions  from  the  opposite  poles  of  crvstals,  maff-  tablished  in  Spain  in  the  5th  oentury,  inPortu- 
nets,  the  human  body,  &c.  The  eartii  is  strongly  gal  in  the  6th,  and  in  France  in  the  12th ;  and 
odic,  being  od-negatlve  in  the  northern  hemis-  was  carried  from  France  to  England  by  John 
phere,  and  od-positive  in  the  southern.    If  a  De  Neville  and  otiier  knights,  who  formed 
strong  bar  magnet  be  set  upright,  a  stream  of  od  there  a  "loyal  grand  lod^e  of  honor,*'  which 
will  arise  f^om  it,  and  be  distinctly  visible  in  the  in  the  16th  century  was  changed  into  the  or- 
dark  to  sensitives.    K  a  circular  iron  plate  be  der  of  odd  fellows.    Other  writers,  yet  more 
fastened  horizontally  on  top  of  the  bar,  an  odic  fanciful,  ascribe  its  origia  to  the  Roman  sol- 
rainbow  will  encircle  the  plate,  caused  by  the  diers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  its  name  to  the 
radiation  of  the  odic  light  from  its  drcumfer-  emperor  Titus,  who  is  alleged  to  have  called 
enoe.    The  color  wUl  be  blue  in  the  north ;  them  odd  fellows  fVom  their  singularity.    Still 
green  in  the  north-west ;  yellowish  green  in  another  class  of  writers,  anxious  to  make  sQre 
the  west ;  yellow,  orange,  and  red  in  the  south ;  of  the  greatest  possible  antiquity,  ascribe  the 
grayish  reid  and  gray  in  the  east,  changing  origin  of  the  order  to  Adam ;  and  an  emblem 
again  to  blue  in  the  north.    The  causes  of  procured  from  an  English  lodge  in  1826,  now 
many  singular  phenomena  not  hitherto  under-  m  possession  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  United 
stood  are  explained  by  the  odic  theory.    The  States,  represents  the  father  of  mankind  in  the 
reason  why  many  persons  cannot  sleep  on  act  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  lodge.   These 
their  left  sides  (in  the  northern  hemisphere)  is  fables,  however,  have  been  totally  discarded 
because  the  northern  pole  of  the  earth,  being  of  late  years  by  tiie  authorities  of  the  order, 
od-negative,  tenses  a  disagreeable  feeling  to  and  have  been  pronounced  absurd  by  the  grand 
the  od-negative  left  side.    Similar  influences  lodge  of  the  United  States.    Its  true  historj  is 
ffovem  the  occasional  dislike  of  vellow  and  the  following.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
fondness  for  blue.     The   discomfort  caused  century  lodges  or  societies  of  mechanics  and 
by  the  proximity  of  a  person  looking  over  laborers  existed  in  London,  calling  themselves 
our  shoulders  arises  from  the  pairing  of  like  "Ancient  and  Honorable  Loyal  Odd  Fellows." 
poles.    The  ghosts  seen  in  grave  yards  are  Their  meetings  were  for  convivial  purposes, 
the  odic  emanations  arising  from  putrefying  and  were  generally  held  in  taverns.    It  be- 
oorpses  on  fresh  graves,  and  seen  at  night  by  came  the  custom  for  each  member  once  a  week 
sensitives.    Motion  of  all  kinds  develops  od,  to  contribute  a  penny  to  form  a  fdnd  for  the 
and  the  flowing  of  water  underground  may  by  relief  of  the  poor  among  them,  and  especially  to 
that  means  be  felt  by  sensitives ;  and  here  is  the  defray  burial  expenses,  and  to  provide  for  wid- 
seeret  of  the  water  finders,  whose  divining  rod,  ows  and  orphans.  In  1788  James  Montgomery 
whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  moves  wrote  for  a  London  lodge  of  this  sort  a  song  still 
only  when  the  odic  influence  of  the  flowing  current  in  the  lodges  of  the  order,  beginning: 
water  is  felt  in  the  sensitives'  feet  and  legs.  Where  friendship,  love,  ond  troth  •bound 
Od  is  the  agent  or  force  by  which  mesmerism  Among  •  hand  of  brothon. 
or  animal  magnetism  operates ;   and  all  the  On  the  extension  of  the  order  to  Liverpool  the 
mesmeric  phenomena  belong  within  the  domain  lodges  united  in  a  general  system  under  the 
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title  of  the  ^*  Union  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,**  ing  officer  is  the  grand  master,  who  is  elected 
having  London  as  its  seat  of  government.  The  ammall^.  The  grand  lodge  of  the  United 
institution  Vapidly  spread  to  other  English  States  is  composed  of  representatives  elected 
cities,  and  in  1809  attempts  were  made  to  re-  biennially  foy  the  stato  grand  lodges.  Its  presid- 
form  it  and  to  abolish  its  convivial  character,  ing  officer  is  the  grand  sire,  who  mnst  also  be 
This  innovation  was  opposed  by  the  mejority,  a  past  grand  master  of  a  stato  lodge. — ^There  is 
and  in  1818  a  convention  of  the  friends  of  re-  also  within  these  lodges  a  separate  institntion 
form  was  held  at  Manchester,  when  several  called  the  grand  encampment,  whose  mem- 
lodges  seceded  from  the  union  order  and  formed  bers  are  termed  patriarchs.  Those  only  are 
the  ^^  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows."  In  eligible  who  have  received  the  scarlet  degree 
1825  a  central  standing  committee  was  estab-  in  the  surbordinato  lodges.  Superior  to  the 
lished  in  Manchester  to  govern  the  order  in  the  encampments  there  is  in  each  stato  a  grand  en- 
interim  between  the  sessions  of  the  grand  lodge  campment.  The  elective  officers  of  an  encamp- 
or  national  movable  committee,  as  it  is  termed,  ment  are  a  chief  patriarch,  who  presides,  a  high 
Dissensions  arose  which  led  to  secessions,  but  priest,  a  senior  warden,  a  scribe,  a  treasurer, 
the  *' Manchester  Unity"  remains  to  this  day  and  a  junior  warden.  Grand  encampments  are 
the  main  body  of  British  odd  fellows,  and  composed  of  all  past  chief  patriarchs  in  their 
numbers  about  500,000  members  in  its  lodges.  Jurisdiction,  and  in  some  states  also  of  past 
Odd  fellowship  in  the  United  States  owes  its  high  priests.  The  officers  of  a  grand  encamp- 
introdnction  to  Thomas  Wildey,  an  Englishman,  ment  are  the  most  worthy  grand  patriarcn, 
a  blacksmith  by  trade,  who  with  4  others  insti-  most  excellent  grand  high  priest,  right  worthy 
tuted  at  Baltimore,  AprU  26, 1819,  Washington  grand  senior  warden,  right  worthy  grand  Ju- 
lodge  No.  1,  which  soon  afterward  procured  a  nior  ward^  grand  scribe,  grand  treasurer,  and 
charter  from  the  Manchester  unity  as  the  grand  grand  representotive. — ^In  1860,  according  to 
lodge  of  Maryland  and  of  the  United  States. —  the  official  retoms,  there  were  in  the  United 
The  organization  of  the  order  bears  a  general  States  8,548  lodges  and  178,818  members, 
resembianoe  to  that  of  the  free  masons.  The  The  amount  paid  for  relief  in  that  year  was 
primary  body  is  the  subordinate  lodge,  which  $548,746.95,  and  for  other  charitable  purposes 
derives  its  power  from  a  charter  granted  by  $72,450.95 ;  and  the  total  amount  for  80  years 
the  grand  lodge,  and  must  comprise  at  least  5  is  $8,478,628.41. 

members,  who  must  be  males  of  21  years,  of  ODE  (6r.  ndi;,  a  song),  a  lyrical  poem  of  an 
age  or  upward.  *They  make  their  own  laws  elevated  character,  composed  under  oireum- 
and  manage  their  own  pecuniary  affairs,  require  stances  of  mental  excitement,  poetic  exaltar 
dues  from  their  members  to  the  amount  gener-  tion,  or  other  intellectual  emotion.  The  Greeks 
ally  of  from  $4  to  $10  a  year,  pay  to  the  sick  called  every  short  poem  intended  to  be  sung 
aweekly  allowance,  and  assign  a  steted  sum  for  or  accompanied  by  instruments  an  ode.  Of 
the  bunal  expenses  of  a  member  or  a  member's  antique  odes,  those  of  Pindar,  Anacreon,  and 
wife.  A  member  may  withdraw  at  any  time  Horace  have  afforded  the  most  prominent 
on  application,  and  by  paying  up  all  arrearages,  models  to  modem  writers;  and  the  Pindaric 
either  to  unite  with  any  other  lodge,  or  entirely  ode  has  proved  the  parent  of  countless  varieties 
from  the  order.  In  due  season  iSter  initiation  of  so  called  irregular  odes,  on  the  supposition 
he  may  apply  for  and  receive  certificates  en-  that  the  Greeks  admitted  an  absolute  license 
tiding  him  to  receive  the  first  5  degrees  of  the  of  metre  in  poems  of  this  description.  The 
order  by  paying  certain  sums.  These  degrees,  odes  of  Pindar,  however,  as  well  as  the  elabo- 
in  the  order  m  which  they  are  given,  are  rato  choruses  of  the  Greek  dramatists,  are  con- 
termed  :  1,  the  white  degree ;  2,  the  covenant  structed  on  a  scheme  of  metrical  regularity,  not 
degree ;  8,  the  royal  blue  degree ;  4,  the  re-  less  perfect  than  that  discernible  in  the  frag- 
membrance  degree;  5,  the  scarlet  degree,  ments  of  Alcsaus,  Simonides,  and  Sappho,  and 
There  is  beside  the  degree  of  Rebekah,  or  lar  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and  Horace, 
dies'  degree,  which  was  institoted  by  the  grand  ODENSE,  a  seaport  town  of  Denmark,  cap- 
lodge  of  the  United  States  in  Sept.  1851,  and  ital  of  the  island  of  FtLnen,  situated  on  a  small 
is  conferred  on  members  of  the  scarlet  degree  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name 
and  on  their  wives.  The  officers  of  a  subor^-  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  86  m.  W.  8.  W. 
nate  lodge  are  tiie  noble  grand,  who  presides,  from  Copenhagen ;  pop.  in  1861,  11,122.  It  is 
the  vice  grand,  tiie  treasurer,  and  the  perma-  a  prosperous  trading  town,  and  one  of  the  old- 
nent  and  recording  secretaries.  The  treasurer  est  places  in  Denmark.  Its  cathedral,  founded 
and  the  permanent  secretaries  are  elected  an-  in  1080,  and  completed  in  1801,  contains  the 
nually,  the  others  for  6  months.  A  person  tombs  of  several  Danish  kings.  The  town  has 
who  has  filled  the  office  of  noble  grand  for  6  breweries,  distilleries,  founderies,  and  woollen 
months  is  thereafter  styled  past  grand,  and  a  mills.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Odin, 
special  degree  exists  to  whidi  they  alone  are  whose  grave  is  pointed  out  in  a  place  i  of  a 
eligible.    The  grand  lodge  of  a  state  is  formed  mile  N.  of  the  town. 

of  past  grands  not  fewer  than  5  in  number.  ODENWALD,  a  mountain  region  of  Ger- 

llie  grand  lodge  derives  a  revenue  from  fees  many  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  lying  between  the 

for  charters,  dispensations,  and  a  percentage  on  river  Keckar,  which  separates  it   from  the 

the  revenues  of  subordinate  lodges.    Its  presid-  Schwarzwald,  and  the  Main,  which  separates 
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it  from  Bpeflssrt.    It  indndes  the  Booroes  of  ODESOALUUl,  the  name  of  a  noble  fanulx 

yarions  small  tiibntaries  of  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  of  Rome,  the  most  disdngoiahed  of  whom  are 

and  Main.  The  Bergstraase,  or  mountain  road,  the  following.    I.  Bknxdrito.   (SeelHKocxsr 

on  which  are  the  towns  of  Langen,  Darmstadt,  XL)    II.  Majko  Abtonio,  cousin  of  the  preoed- 

and  Bensheim,  passes  along  its  W.  border ;  and  ing,  bom  in  Como  abont  1620,  died  in  Rome  in 

in  yarioos  parts  of  the  district  there  are  many  1670.    He  entered  the  priesthood,  and  after  bis 

interesting  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.    The  cousin's  promotion  went  to  Rome  to  reside ;  bnt 

highest  mountain  of  the  Odenwald  is  the  Eatz-  he  refused  all  honors  and  preferments,  and  de- 

enbuckel,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2,800  feet  yoted  himself  to  works  of  charity.    Obserriog 

aboye  the  sea,  and  among  the  other  summits  are  that,  though  there  were  so  many  hospitals  in 

Felsberg,  MaJchen,  Oelberg,  and  Eaiserstuhl.  Rome,  destitute  strangers  were  obliged  to  pass 

ODEON  (6r.  lodtiw),  a  species  of  public  the  night  in  the  porches  of  the  churches  and  nn- 

building  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro-  der  the  porticos  of  the  palaces,  he  turned  his 

mans  for  contests  in  yocal  and  instrumental  own  house  into  a  hospital  in  1666,  and  received 

music,  and  occasionally  for  other  purposes,  there  the  poor  and  the  destitute  of  all  nations. 

such  as  philosophical  disputations,  or  the  ad-  He  subsequently  bought  some  ac^acent  houses, 

ministration  of  justice.    In  its  general  plan  it  and  enlarged  his  hospital,  until  it  contained 

was  not  unlike  the  theatre,  and  in  some  in-  1,000  beds.    He  frequently  went  through  the 

stances  it  served  as  a  place  of  rehearsal  for  the  city  in  the  eyening  in  search  of  the  houseless, 

choruses,  preyious  to  Uieir  public  performances  whom  he  conyeyed  to  this  hospital    At  his 

in  the  theatre.    Hence  it  was  smaller  than  the  death  he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to  it,  and 

latter  building,  and  was  roofed  oyer  for  the  Innocent  XI.  not  long  afterward  enlarged  it  to 

purpose  of  retaining  the  sound.    The  earliest  the  capacity  of  .8,000  beds.    It  is  now  known 

structure  of  the  kind  was  that  erected  by  Peri-  as  the  hospital  of  St.  Gallus.    HI.  Tomhaso, 

cles  at  the  base  of  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  acropolis  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  died  in  1692.  Hav- 

in  Athens,  and  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  ing  been  appointed  almoner  of  Innocent  XL, 

great  theatre.    It  was  burned  at  the  capture  of  he  sought  opportunities  to  do  good  with  his 

the  city  by  Sylla,  and  restored  by  Ariobarzanes  own  revenues,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the 

n.,  king  of  Oappadocia.    Athens  contained  pope.     Among  the  poor  and  destitute,  who 

two  other  odeons,  one  of  which  has  sometimes  were  congregated  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Gallns, 

been  confounded  with  the  Pnyx ;  the  other,  were  many  children  for  whom  he  determined 

a  magnificent  building,  capable  of  containing  to  erect  an  asylum,  where  they  might  be  taught 

8,000  persons,  was  erected  by  Herodes  Atticns  to  read,  and  learn  some  trade  or  employment 

under  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  acropolis,  where  He  be^m  with  88  children,  and  throngh  the 

its  ruins  are  still  yisible.    Oorintn,  Messene,  liberality  of  the  pope  the  number  was  soon  in- 

Smyrna,  and  many  other  cities  of  Greece  and  creased  to  70,  most  of  them  street  boys  and 

its  colonies  also  possessed  buildings  of  this  runaways.    In  1686  he  laid  the  foundation  of 

class,  some  of  which  were  little  inferior  in  ex-  a  Wge  hospital,  which  he  named  San  Michele, 

tent  and  grandeur  to  those  of  Athens.    The  to  be  occupied  solely  by  yagrant  boys,  and 

first  odeon  in  Rome  was  built  by  Domitian,  and  those  who  were  in  tiie  way  of  temptation.   In 

his  example  seems  to  haye  been  occasionally  this  hospital  they  were  to  be  educated  and 

followed  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy.    In  taught  the  weayer's  trade.   At  his  death  he  left 

modem  times  the  term  odeon  is  sometimes  ap-  considerable  ftmds  for  its  further  endowment 

plied  to  buildings  deyoted  to  dramatic  or  lyrical  In  1696  an  almshouse  founded  in  1580,  and  an 

performances,  or  to  purely  musical  entertain-  orphan  asylum  founded  in  1682,  were  united 

ments,  as  the  odeon  in  Paris,  and  that  in  Mu-  with  this  establishment  by  Innocent  XU.,  and 

nich,  which  is  used  as  a  concert  room.  there  were  added  to  it  in  1708  a  reformatory 

ODER  (ano.  Viadrui),  a  river  of  Germany,  for  boys  oonvicted  of  crimes,  in  1785  a  female 

rising  in  Mor^a,  about  14  m.  E.  K  E.  from  penitents^  refuge,  and  in  1790  an  asylum  for 

Olmtitz,  990  feet  aboye  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  young  girls  exposed  to  danger  from  the  loss  of 

flowing  through  Prussian  Silesia  and  Brandon-  parents  or  guardians. — ^The  character  of  the 

burg  in  a  tortuous  but  generally  N.  W.  course  family  seems  not  to  have  been  changed  by  the 

to  Oderberg,  where  it  changes  its  direction  to  lapse  of  years,  for  in  1816  an  industrial  school 

K.  E.  and  flows  through  Pomerania  and  the  for  poor  girls  above  12  years  of  age,  called  the 

Grosses  Haff  into  the  Baltic.    Its  whole  course  conservatory  of  the  Virgin  of  Sorrow,  was 

is  about  550  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  about  founded  at  Rome  by  a  Cardinal  Odescalcbl 

400  m.  to  Breslau  for  vessels  of  50  tons,  and  ODESSA,  a  city  and  seaport  of  European 

for  smaller  craft  to  Ratibor,  about  100  m.  fwr-  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Oherson,  on  the 

ther.    The  chief  tributaries  from  the  right  are  shore  of  a  bay  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  Black 

the  Malapane,  Bartsch,  and  Wartha,  and  from  sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Dniester 

the  left  the  Oppa,  Silesian  Neisse,  Weitritz,  and  Dnieper,  90  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  Oherson, 

Katzbach,  Bober,  and  Bohemian  Neisse.    The  about  800  m.  S.  W.  from  Moscow,  and  390 

chief  towns  on  its  banks  are  Ratibor,  Kosel,  m.  N.  from  Constantinople ;  lat.  46**  29'  K., 

Oppeln,   Brieg,    Breslau,  Glogau,  Frankfort,  long.  80**  44'  E. ;  pop.  in  1867,  107,370.    It 

KtLstrin,  and  Stettin.    It  is  connected  by  canals  stands  upon  a  broad  plateau  about  80  feet 

with  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula.  above  the  sea,  to  which  it  descends  almost 
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perpendienlarly^;  and  the  town  eommnniofttM  fiardmian,  and   Greek.     Steamers  ply  from 

with  the  beaoh  by  a  wide  stairway  composed  of  Odessa  to  the  ports  on  the  Bannbe  and  in  the 

SOO  steps.    In  the  rear  the  platean  spreads  ont  Orimea,  Oherson,  Constantinople,  and  England, 

into  rast  steppes  almost  destitute  of  regetation,  The  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  races,  and  consist 

from  which  in  summer  dense  clouds  of  dust  chiefly  of  Russians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Ger* 

are  blown.    The  streets  are  wide  and  laid  out  mans ;  and  the  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 

at  right  angles,  and  there  are  several  squares  of  Italians,  English,  French,  and  Armenians. — 

well  planted  with  trees ;  but  the  streets  are  The  origin  of  Odessa  is  of  very  modern  date, 

macadamized  and  not  paved,  and  are  covered  In  1792  Oatharine  II.  selected  the  site,  which 

with  either  dust  or  mud.    The  town  is  en-  was  then  only  occupied  by  a  few  houses,  and 

closed  by  a  wall,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort  at  called  Khoc^a-bey.    She  changed  the  name  to 

the  S.  E.  extremity,  and  by  several  batteries  Odessus,  wMch  has  since  been  Italianized  into 

along  the  shore;  and  the  ground  between  the  Odessa.    The  town  was  founded  in  1794,  and 

town  and  the  harbor  is  occupied  by  a  row  of  several  regiments  were  employed  in  construct- 

barracks.     The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  E.  ing  public  works,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 

winds,  but  the  anchorage  is  good,  and  an  inner  years  considerable  progress  was  made.  Alezan- 

harbor  capable  of  acconoLmodating  800  vessels  der  I.  continued  the  work,  and  reduced  the  im- 

at  the  quays  has  been  formed  by  2  moles.   The  port  and  export  duties,    in  1817  the  port  was 

lK>ulevard,  running  along  the  shore,  is  lined  opened,  and  tiie  inhabitants  declared  free  from 

with  many  handsome  edifices,  and  ornamented  taxes  for  80  years.    In  consequence  of  the  fort 

by  several  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  of  of  Odessa  having  fired  upon  a  British  steamer 

which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  duke  of  Bibhe-  under  a  flag  of  truce  during  the  Crimean  war.  a 

lieu,  a  French  SmiffrS  who  entered  the  service  French  and  English  squadron  bombarded  tne 

of  the  czar  and  was  governor  from  1808  to  place  on  April  22,  1854;  but  the  fire  wasdi- 

1814,  and  materially  improved  the  appearance  rected  chiefly  against  the  batteries  and  the  ves* 

and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  town.    The  sels  in  tiie  harbor.    In  the  following  month  the 

principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  other  British  steam  frigate  Tiger  ran  aground  in  the 

churches,  government  house,  admiralty,  cus-  night  during  a  fog,  and  was  fired  on  by  the 

torn  house,  hospital,  exchange,  museum,  opera  Russians,  and  the  crew  made  prisoners.    The 

house,  and  theatre.    The  houses  are  generally  railroad  which  connects  St.  Petersburg  with 

well  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone.     There  Moscow  is  to  be  continued  to  Odessa, 

are  numerous  schools,  a  college,  2  public  and  ODEYAERE,  Josephtjs  DiONYsms,  a  Flem- 

several  circulating  libraries,  a  botanical  gar-  ish  painter,  bom  in  Bruges,  Oct.  2, 1778,  died 

den,  and  a  museum  for  South  Russian  anti-  in  Brussels  in  Feb.  1830.    He  studied  painting 

quities  founded  in  1826.    The  climate  is  gen-  in  the  academy  of  Bruges,  and  subsequently 

orally  considered  healthy.    The  heat  in  sum-  *  under  Suv^e  and  David  in  Paris.    In  1804  he 

mer,  however,  is  very  great,  and  in  winter  the  obtained  the  great  prize  of  the  French  acad- 

port  is  generally  closed  by  ice  for  about  2  emy  of  painting  for  a  picture  of  the  death  of 

months.     Good  water  is  exceedingly  scarce,  Phocion,  with  a  pension  to  study  at  Rome, 

the  surrounding  country,  with  the  exception  whither  he  went  in  1806,  and  remained  about 

of  a  narrow  belt  along  the  shore,  being  an  arid  7  years.    In  1814  he  settled  in  Brussels,  where 

steppe.    The  town  is  supplied  from  extensive  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  ^^  Peace 

reservoirs  with  water  conveyed  by  an  aque-  of  Utrecht"  and  "  Battle  of  "Waterloo"  brought 

duct  about  20  nu,  artesian  wells  having  been  him  into  considerable  popularity ;  and  the  lat- 

simk  600  feet  wi^out  success.     There  are  ter  picture,  with  others  of  his  worksj  was  ex- 

but  few  manufactures,  but  Odessa  is  for  most  hibited  in-  many  of  the  Netherlandish  prov- 

things  a  free  port,  and  a  very  extensive  trade  inces  during  1817  and  1818.    About  this  time 

is  carried  on.    The  soil  of  the  districts  border-  he  acted  as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the 

ing  the  steppes  in  the  interior,  particularly  on  Netherlands  to  recover  the  paintings  taken  from 

the   N.  side,  is  exceedingly  productive,  and  the  national  collections  to  Paris.    Some  of  his 

yields  large  crops  of  grain,  especially  wheat,  pictures  are  of  great  size.    He  was  esteemed 

which  is  for  the  most  part  e^orted  through  the  best  modem  Flemish  painter  of  history. 

Odessa  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  and  ODILON  BARROT.    See  Babsot. 

Great  Britam.  In  theyear  ending  Sept.  80, 1869,  ODIN,  or  Wodin,  the  principal  deity  of 

there  were  exported  6,697,766  bushels  of  wheat,  Scandinavian  mythology.    He  was  worshipped 

1,986,981  of  maize,  2,066,288  of  rye,  8,871,888  throughout  the  north  of  Europe  as  the  creator 

of  oats,  2,969,861  of  barley,  and  1,070,000  of  and  preserver  of  the  world,  and  the  god  of 

linseed,  beside  considerable  quantities  of  peas,  war.    He  is  known  in  the  sagas  by  more  than 

beans,  and  rape  seed,  47,060  cwt.  of  tallow,  and  100  titles,  derived  from  his  various  attributes 

67,688  cwt."  of  wool.    Dmring  itie  same  period  and  from  the  countries  in  which  he  was  ac- 

the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  $10,897,-  knowledged.    He  is  represented  with  a  raven 

061,  the  principid  items  of  which  were  manu-  upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  the  one  Hugin 

factnred  goods,  porter,  oil,  fruit,  and  machinery.  (Mind),  and  the  other  Munnin  (Memory),  who 

The  number  of  sailing  vessels  that  arrived  was  whispered  into  either  ear  all  they  had  seen 

1,876,  most  of  which  were  under  the  Aus-  and  heard  in  their  flight  around  the  world* 

trian  flag,  and  next  in  succession  the  Briti^  His  wife,  Frigga,  was  next  in  rank  among  the 
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ficandinATian  deities ;  and  amox^  tibeir  children  styled  king  of  Italy,  never  assumed  the  purple 

Thor  and  Baldur  were  of  most  importance  and  or  the  titles  of  OsBsar  and  Angnstos,  and  had 

interest.  no  coins  struck  in  his  name.    But,  possessing 

ODIN,  a  legendary  Asiatic  chieftain,  the  sup-  the  supreme  authority,  he  ruled  the  country 
posed  archetype  of  &e  Scandinavian  god  of  the  mildly,  enforced  the  laws,  and  protected  the 
same  name.  According  to  tradition,  he  flour-  frontiers  from  the  harbarians  of  Gaul  and 
ished  in  the  1st  century  B.O.,  and  was  an  ally  of  Germany.  Although  an  Arian,  he  did  not 
Mithridates  the  Great  in  the  war  against  Pom-  molest  the  church.  The  Roman  possessions 
pey.  He  was  driven  by  the  Roman  conqueror  beyond  the  Alps,  to  the  Rhine  and  the  ocean, 
from  his  territory  upon  the  Oaspian  sea  to  the  he  ceded  to  Euric,  king  of  the  Yisigotha. 
north  of  Germany,  wnere  he  began  his  conquests  Grossing  the  Adriatic,  he  subdued  the  province 
and  founded  his  religion.  He  passed  next  into  of  Dalmatia;  crossing  the  Alps,  he  defeated 
the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  overran  the  whole  of  Fava,  the  king  of  the  Rugians,  and  brought 
modern  Denmark,  and  built  a  city  bearing  his  him  and  a  vast  number  of  captives  to  Itidy. 
name  (Odeuse)  in  the  island  of  FOnen.  Other  At  length  Theodoric,  leader  of  the  OstrogothsL 
regions  of  the  Baltic  came  in  turn  under  his  descended  from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  defeated 
sway,  and  he  was  soon  the  recognized  mon-  Odoacer  near  Aquileia,  took  Verona,  and  de- 
arch  of  the  North.  He  established  himself  in  feated  a  second  army  encamped  on  the  banks 
Sweden,  and  built  his  capital  Sigtuna  on  Lake  of  the  Adige.  Odoacer  retired  to  Ravenna, 
Mael^,  near  Stockholm.  Ruins  of  temples  are  and  for  8  years  held  out  against  his  rival,  but 
still  to  be  traced  in  this  interesting  old  town,  finally  capitulated  on  condition  of  ruling  with 
which  bears  one  of  the  many  titles  (Sigge)  equal  authority  with  Theodoric  over  Italy, 
of  the  founder.  After  he  had  reigned  many  Only  a  few  days  had  passed,  however,  when 
years,  perceiving  the  approach  of  death,  he  Odoacer  was  killed  by  the  order  of  his  associate, 
summoned  his  warriors,  and  informed  them '  and  his  troops  massacred, 
that  it  was  his  purpose  to  return  to  Scythia  to  ODOMETER  (Gr.  odo9^  a  road,  and  furpam^ 
be  present  at  the  banquet  offered  him  by  other  a  measure),  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
gods.  So  saying,  he  inflicted  upon  his  breast  9  distances  passed  over  in  travelling,  also  known 
wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  and  left  orders  as  pedometer,  perambulator,  &c.  It  is  made 
that  the  body,  which  he  should  leave  to  them  in  various  forms,  adapted  eitner  for  tiie  use  of 
in  Sweden,  should  be  burned.  This  great  pedestrians  or  to  be  attached  to  wheels  spe- 
Scandinavian  myth  has  left  impressions  in  the  cially  constructed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  the 
north  of  Europe,  which  time  and  all  the  civil-  wheels  of  carriages.  Odometers  of  the  latter 
ization  of  Christianity  have  not  been  able  to  class  were  employed  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
efface.  At  the  present  day,  in  many  districts,  *as  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  one  ad- 
whenever  unusual  sounds  are  heard  in  the  apted  for  a  carriage  by  Yitruvius  in  his  10th 
night,  the  peasants  will  say  Odin  walks  there,  book.  In  the  16th  century  they  were  in  use 
They  call  the  wintry  sighing  of  the  forest  the  in  Europe,  and  the  first  attempt  made  in  France 
wild  hunt  of  Odin.  *'  Go  to  Odin"  is  a  conmion  to  measure  a  degree  of  the  meridian  was  bj 
malediction.  The  hero  was  especially  vener-  running  one  of  these  instruments  over  the  road 
ated  as  Hie  inventor  of  runes.  His  armies  are  between  Paris  and  Amiens.  (See  Eabth.)  The 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Suiones  of  Tacitus,  principle  upon  which  this  kind  of  odometer  is 
and  the  nations  whom  he  found  in  possession  constructed  is  the  recording  by  a  mechanical 
of  Sweden  were  the  tribes  of  Goths,  who  had  contrivance  the  number  of  revolutions  of  a 
in  like  manner  previously  overrun  the  country,  wheel  (it  may  be  one  of  those  belonging  to  the 
^Several  other  Odins  of  later  date  are  men-  carriage)  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another, 
tioned  in  Scandinavian  tradition.  By  multiplying  this  number  by  the  number  of 

ODOAOER,  commonly  called  king  of  the  feet  and  inches  that  make  the  circumference 

Heruli,  and  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  put  to  of  the  wheel,  the  distance  is  at  once  given. 

death,  A.  D.  498.    He  was  the  son  of  Edecon,  The  apparatus  for  recording  the  revolutions  is 

a  minister  of  AttUa  and  chief  of  a  tribe  of  a  simple  train  of  wheels  and  index  connected 

Scyrri.    Odoacer   led    a    wandering   life   in  with  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  placed  in  view 

Pannonia  and  Noricum,  and  then  went  to  Italy,  of  the  person  in  the  carriage.    Such  an  in- 

where  he  entered  the  service  of  the  western  strument  should  give  tolerably  correct  results 

empire,  and  speedily  rose  to  high  command,  upon  level  roads ;  but  where  the  surface  is 

After  the  abdication  of  Nepos,  and  the  ele-  very  uneven,  the  actual  distance  must  be  much 

vation  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Romulus,  increased  by  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 

called  in  derision  Augustulus,  the  barbarians  slopes.     On  account  of  the  facility  And  ra- 

demanded  as  a  reward  for  their  services  the  pidity  of  its  work,  it  is  much  employed  in 

third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy.    When  this  the  surveys  of  counties  and  towns,   where 

was  refused,  the  soldiers  chose  Odoacer  for  extreme  accuracy  is  not  important,  and  upon 

their  leader,  who  drove  Orestes,  the  father  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  it  is  idso  used  for  fill- 

Augustulas,  to  Pavia,  stormed  that  city,  and  ing  up  tibe  details  of  roads,  &c.    In  one  form 

compelled  Augustulus  to  abdicate  his  crown  it  is  a  wheel  of  2  feet  7i  inches  diameter,  and 

(476).    By  this  act  an  end  was  put  to  the  8  feet  8  inches  circumference,  marking  one  rod 

western  empire,  inasmuch  as  Odoacer,  though  in  two  revolutions.    This  is  attached  to  a  long 
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handle  07  which  a  penon  waOdng  pTuhes  it  opposition,  and  during  the  sncceedingSartoriiiA 
floMrward.    Near  the  end  of  the  hanale  is  the  nfinistry  became  so  deeply  implicated  against 
box  containing  the  index  under  a  glass  cover,  the  court  and  Queen  Ohristina,  that  at  the 
It  is  made  to  point  the  number  of  miles  and  commenc^ent  of  1854  he  was  proscribed  and 
rods  travelled  over,  or  any  other  measures  of  obliged  to  conceal  himself.    In  «fune  he  headed 
distance. — The  form  of  odometer  carried  by  arevolt,  was  defeated  in  Yicalbaro,  took  refbge 
pedestrians,  and  designed  for  recording  the  in  Andalusia,  and  under  the  pressure  of  the 
number  of  stens,  is  generally  called  a  peaome-  moment  sided  with  the  progremta  party  and 
ter.    It  resembles  a  watch  in  size  and  shape,  issued  a  manifesto,  demanding  the  restitution 
and  may  be  worn  in  the  vest  pocket    Its  ma-  of  the  constitution  of  1887,  me  emancipation 
chinery  is  so  constructed  that  by  the  rising  of  Queen  Isabella,  the  pei^etual  banishment 
and  finking  of  the  body  with  each  step  a  lever  of  the  queen  mother,  the  amelioration  of  the 
18  made  to  vibrate,  which  moves  the  index  laws  regulating  the  elections  and  the  press,  the 
hand  connected  with  it.    In  London  odometers  reduction  of  tiaes,  and  other  popular  measures, 
have  been  contrived  for  hackney  carriages  to  At  this  crisis  Espartero  was  mvited  by  the 
serve  for  the  proprietors  or  for  the  passengers  queen  to  form  a  ministry ;  he  accepted,  and  in 
as  checks  upon  the  distance  travelled.    By  one  company  with  O^Donnell  made  a  triumphal 
form  of  this  apparatus,  patented  in  1861,  the  entry  into  Madrid  on  July  29.    O'Donnell  soon 
box  containing  the  train  of  wheels  attached  to  after  received  the  portfolio  of  the  war  depart- 
the  side  of  the  carriage  is  provided  with  two  ment,  and  was  appointed  a  marshal.    But  he 
dials,  one  of  which  is  outside  for  the  use  of  the  had  little  sympaUiy  for  the  liberal  measures 
pasB^iger  or  driver,  and  the  other  inside  for  proposed  by  Espartero,  and  to  his  efforts  the 
the  protection  of  the  proprietor  and  accessible  dismissal  of  that  minister  in  July,  1856,  is 
only  to  him.  mainly  ascribed.    He  succeeded  him  as  presi- 
O'DONNELL,  Leopold,  count  of  Lucena  and  dent  of  the  council,  and  inaugurated  his  admin- 
duke  of  Tetuan,  a  Spanish  soldier  and  states-  istration  by  declaring  Spain  under  martial  law, 
man,  bom  in  1808.    He  is  descended  from  an  closing  the  cortes,abolidiing  the  national  guard, 
Irish  family  of  considerable  importance  under  and  by  other  absolute  measures.    Insurrections 
the  later  Stuarts,  which  after  the  battle  of  the  followed,  which,  however,  were  generally  sup- 
Boyne  emigrated  to  Austria.    Several  of  its  pressed ;  but  Narvaez  having  successfully  plot- 
members  became  distinguished  in  the  imperial  ted  against  him,  he  was,  in  Oct.  1856,  obfiged 
service,  and  one  of  them,  finding  his  way  to  to  retire  from  office.    He  returned  to  power 
Spain,  founded  there  a  Spanish  branch  of  the  again  in  1858,  and  in  1859  held  the  double  po- 
fiunily.    Leopold  O'Donnell,  the  subject  of  this  sition  of  prime  minister  and  commander-in- 
memoir,  is  a  son  of  a  Spanish  general  of  some  chief  of  the  forces  engaged  in  the  war  in  Mo- 
reputation  in  the  early  nart  of  the  present  cen-  rocco.  (See  Morocco.)    For  his  services  in  the 
tnry,  under  whose  influence  he  entered  the  latter  capacity  he  was  created  duke  of  Tetuan. 
anny,  and  before  the  age  of  25  attained  the  He  is  a  man  of  imposing  presence,  and  of  an 
rank  of  colonel.    The  Oar  list  war,  in  which  he  aspect  said  to  be  more  Irish  than  Spanish, 
sided  with  the  young  queen,  first  brought  him  ODYSSEY.    See  Homes. 
prominently  into  notice ;  and  for  his  services  in  CECOLAMPADIUS,  or  Obkolampad,  Johan- 
raising  the  siege  of  Lucena  he  was  created  kes,  the    Grscized   name  of  Johann  Haus- 
count  of  Lucena,  and  received  from  Espartero  scbein,  but  whose  real  name,  according  to  ra- 
the appointment  of  chief  of  the  staff  and  the  cent  investigations,  was  Hussgen  or  Heussgen, 
commandof  thearmy  of  the  centre.    Hesubse-  a  German  reformer,  bom  in  Weinsberg,  Swa- 
quently  attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Queen  bia,  in  1482,  died  in  Basel,  Nov.  24, 1581.    His 
Christina,  with  whom,  upon  the  elevation  of  father  was  a  merchant,  and  at  first  intended 
£spartero  to^  the  regency,  he  was  obliged  to  him  for  the  same  career.    But  his  mother 
take  refuge  in  France.    In  1841  he  was  per-  *^  desired  to  consecrate  her  only  son  to  leam- 
niitted  to  return  to  Spain  upon  pledging  his  ing  and  to  God,"  and  he  himself  was  averse  to 
fealty  to  the  established  government ;  but  he  business,  and  fond  of  literary  pursuits.    He 
almost  inunediately  joined  the  revolutionists  entered  the  university  of  Heidelberg  at  12 
who  were  endeavoring  to  overthrow  Espartero.  years  of  age,  went  thence  to  Bologna  to  study 
Defeated  at  Pampeluna,  he  again  took  refuge  jurisprudence,   and  returned   to   Heidelberg, 
in  France,  whence,  upon  the  retirement  of  where  he  studied  theology.    He  was  afterward 
Espartero  in  1843,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  and 
was  rewarded  for  his  persevering  efforts  against  then  held  a  benefice  founded  by  his  parents, 
the  regent  by  being  appointed  captain-general  but  resigned  both  functions  in  order  to  con- 
of  Cuba,  where  he  is  said  to  have  amassed  a  tinue  his  theological  studies  at  Tubingen  and 
fortxme.    After  his  return  to  Spain  he  busied  at  Stuttgart.    He  had  already  while  in  Hei- 
himself  again  with  political  intrigues,  and,  upon  delberg  formed  a  friendship  with  Capito,  the 
threatening  to  exert  his  influence  against  the  preacher  and  reformer,  and  through  him  with 
govenmient,  was  appointed  by  Narvaez  di-  Erasmus,  for  whom  he  had  the  most  ardent 
rector-general  of  the  infantry,  which  office  he  admiration.    After  preaching  for  a  short  time 
retained  until  1861,  when  the  jealousy  of  Nar-  with    great   success   in   Weinsberg,  he   was 
▼aez  caused  his  dismissaL    He  again  joined  the  in  1615  invited  to  Basel,  and  while   there 
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8Mdl0ted  Erasmns  in  his  <<  Annotations  on  the  (BOUICENICAL  OOUNOH.  Bee  Cknnran.. 
New  Testament^'  Abont  the  end  of  1518  he  (EDEMA  (Gr.  oidn/ur,  from  ot^t^  to  swell), 
was  invited  to  Angsbarg.  He  found  the  oitj  a  swelling  oooasioned  hj  the  infiltration  of  se- 
excited  by  a  reoent  conference  between  LnUier  nun  into  the  areolar  tksne  of  a  portion  of  tiie 
and  the  papal  legate.  Obliged  to  choose  one  body.  The  limits  between  cedema  and  anasarca 
flide  or  the  other,  he  declared  for  Lnther.  A  are  not  verj  strictly  defined,  being  those  of  de- 
violent  dispute  ensued,  and  being  constitntion-  gree  merely.  Anasarca,  arienng  friSm  disease  of 
ally  timid,  and  wanting  as  he  thought  in  the  the  heart  or  kidneys,  commences  with  oedema, 
qualities  which  make  a  suocessM  minister,  he  which  as  it  becomes  general  assumes  the  name 
retired  in  1620  to  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  of  anasarca.  Any  thmg  which  interferes  with 
St.  Bridget,  near  Augsburg.  But  here  his  posi-  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  a  part  may 
tlon  was  still  more  uncomfortable.  He  stood  produce  oedema;  thus  in  pregnant  women  the 
at  this  time  midway  between  Luther  and  Rome,  pressure  of  the  uterine  tumor  upon  the  great 
desirinff  a  "oertun  purified  Catholicism,"  but  veins  within  tike  abdomen,  may  cause  oedema 
was  inclining  more  and  more  toward  the  side  of  of  the  lower  extremities ;  and  the  same  result 
Luther.  He  lefl;  the  convent,  after  having  been  follows  in  feeble  persons  the  long  maintenance 
there  nearly  two  years,  and  took  refoge  in  the  o(  the  upright  position,  the  blood  having  to  re- 
castle  of  Ebemburg,  where  for  a  time  he  was  turn  against  the  force  of  gravity.  Obliteration 
preacher  to  Francis  of  Seckingen.  Li  1522  he  of  any  of  the  large  venous  trunks  by  adhenre 
went  to  Basel,  where  he  became  curate  of  St.  inflammation  is  followed  by  oedema  of  the  parts 
Martinis,  and  subsequently  professor  of  theol-  whose  blood  was  returned  by  the  obliterated 
ogy,  drawing  large  audiences  whenever  he  trunk;  thus  phlegmasia  dolens  is  caused  by  in- 
preached  or  lectured.  He  led  the  discussion  fiammation  and  plugging  up  of  the  femoral  or 
at  the  conference  in  Baden,  in  1526,  against  iUao  veins.  The  pressure  of  an  aneurism  or 
Eck,  and  was  distinguished  there  for  his  mild-  other  tumor  within  the  chest,  upon  the  vena 
ness  and  ability.*  In  Jan.  1528,  he  attended  a  cava  or  vena  innominata,  may  piH>duce  oedema 
conference  in  Bern.  His  mother  dying  soon  of  one  half  or  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of 
after  his  return,  he  resolved  to  take  a  wife,  the  body.  Paralyzed  Hmbs  frequently  become 
having  written  against  the  celibacy  of  the  oedematous  from  the  venous  circulation  no 
clergy  some  years  before.  He  married  Will-  longer  being  aided  by  the  contraction  of  the 
brandis,  daughter  of  a  knight  of  the  emperor  muscles  of  the  part.  Certain  conditions  of  the 
Maximilian ;  which  gave  occasion  for  f^e  re-  blood,  such  as  occur  in  chlorosis  and  scurvy, 
mark  of  Erasmus :  "Luther's  afEair  is  called  a  are  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  oedema.  In 
tragedy,  but  I  maintain  it  is  a  comedy,  for  each  all  these  instances  the  oedema  is  of  a  passive 
act  of  the  drama  ends  in  a  wedding.''  He  sup-  kind ;  but  the  same  symptom  occurs  as  an  at- 
ported  Zwingli  in  his  dispute  with  Luther  re-  tendant  on  some  forms  of  inflammation,  par- 
specting  the  real  presence  in  the  Lord's  supper,  ticnlarly  a  variety  of  erysipelas,  hence  termed 
and  published  a  treatise  entitled  Be  Vero  Intel-  oedematous  erysipelas.  In  all  instances  oede- 
lectu  Verbarum  Domini :  Hoe  est  Corpus  meum^^  ma  is  simply  a  symptom  produced  by  difierent 
(1525),  in  which  he  maintained  the  word  eor-  causes,  and  is  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
pus  to  be  only  symbolical.  He  took  the  same  cause  by  which  it  is  produced.  Two  varieties  of 
ground  at  the  celebrated  conference  at  Marburg  oedema,  that  of  the  glottis  and  that  of  the  lungs, 
in  1629,  where  with  Zwingli  he  disputed  against  from  their  importance  arising  from  the  nature 
Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Although  Luther  of  the  organs  affected,  deserve  special  mention, 
differed  so  much  from  him,  (Ecolampadius  was  — (Edema  of  the  glottis  may  occur  from  expo- 
one  of  the  few  among  his  opponents  whom  he  sure  to  cold  and  moisture,  as  a  consequence  of 
still  loved.  On  the  death  of  Zwingli  he  was  tonsillitis  and  other  affections,  the  inflammation 
invited  to  Zftrich  to  take  his  place ;  but  in  a  extending  to  the  larynx,  or  in  the  course  of  va- 
letter  addressed  to  the  great  reformer,  March  rious  diseases,  as  erysipelas,  typhoid  fever,  &c. 
26,  1526,  he  complained  of  being  a  perpetuus  The  patient  is  conscious  of  an  increasing  impedi* 
ecuetudinariuSj  and  died  soon  afterward.  His  ment  in  his  respiration,  and  of  a  sense  of  stric- 
name  stood  second  only  to  that  of  Zwingli,  and  ture  about  tie  larynx.  There  is  a  dry  hoarse 
he  was  called  the  Melanchthon  of  Switzerland,  cough  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  with  fits  of  suf- 
He  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  of  a  patriarchal  focation,  whUe  the  voice  is  hoarse,  whispering, 
presence,  taking  more  delight  in  studies  and  and  finally  extinct.  Inspiration  is  prolonged 
spiritual  exercises  than  in  active  intercourse  and  difficult,  while  expiration  is  comparatively 
with  the  world,  into  which  he  was  drawn  only  unaffected.  Sometimes,  but  not  invariably,  there 
by  t^e  command  of  his  conscience  and  the  ne-  is  soreness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty  of  swal- 
cecities  of  his  times.  His  widow  became  the  lowing.  The  pulse,  at  first  unaffected,  as  the 
wife  of  Capito,  and  after  his  death  she  married  difficulty  of  breathing  increases  becomes  small 
Bucer.  His  principal  works  are :  Annotationes  and  frequent,  and  tlie  body  is  bathed  in  perspi- 
in  Oenesin;  Exegemata  in  Librum  Job;  G&m-  ration.  Death  from  suffocation  sometimes  takes 
mentariorum in  JSaaiam  Ubri  sex;  De  Bitu  Pas-  place  a  few  hours  after  the  commencement  of 
thali;  and  Quod  non  sit  onerosa  Christianis  the  attack.  On  postmortem  examination  the 
OoTkfemo,  His  life  was  written  by  Hess  (Ztt-  cellular  tissue  underneath  the  mucous  mem- 
rioh,  1791),  and  by  Herzog  (Basel,  1843).  brane  Iming  the  glottis  is  found  infiltrated  by 
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gemm,  narrowing  the  opening  of  the  ^tfeis  he  met  Liins,  and  bdng  ordered  by  the  ohaiv 
and  having  a  sort  of  valrmar  action  in  inJapira-  ioteer  of  the  latter  to  make  way  an  affiray  en- 
tion.  When  violent  the  disease  rarely  leaves  sned  in  which  he  killed  both  his  father  and  the 
mnch  time  for  treatment.  Schdnlein  of  Berlin  charioteer.  At  this  time  the  sphinx  was  lay- 
first  suggested  the  operation  in  Europe,  and  ing  waste  Thebes,  proposing  a  riddle  to  every 
Dr.  J.  0.  Petj^rs  in  America.  But  Dr.  Gurdon  passer-by,  and  devouring  all  who  were  unable 
Buck  of  New  York  was  the  first  to  carry  it  to  solve  it;  and  so  great  became  the  devasta- 
into  effect,  and  has  relieved  numerous  cases  of  tion,  that  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  Tho- 
this  affection  by  nicking  the  oedematous  mu-  bans,  offermg  the  crown  and  the  hand  of  Queen 
cons  membrane,  and  thus  giving  exit  to  the  ef-  Jocasta  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  free 
fused  serum  which  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  the  country  from  the  monster.  CEdipus  un- 
For  this  purpose  he  has  devised  a  peculiar  nar-  dertook  the  taak,  and  the  following  riddle  was 
row  probe-pointed  bistoury.  The  fore  finger  given  him:  "A  being  with  four  feet  has  two 
of  the  left  hand  being  carried  boldly  down  to  feet  and  tiiree  feet,  and  only  one  voice ;  but 
the  laryngeal  opening  and  pressed  upon  this  as  itd  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most  it  is  weak- 
a  guide,  several  minute*  incisions  are  made  in  est."  This  he  solved,  saying  the  being  was 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  glotds.  When  Dr.  man,  who  in  influicy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in 
Buck's  operation  does  not  succeed,  recourse  manhood  walks  erect,  and  in  old  age  supports 
must  be  had  to  tracheotomy. — (Edema  of  the  himself  by  a  staff.  The  sphinx  hereupon  de- 
lungs  occurs  in  heart  disease  as  a  consequence  stroyed  herself,  and  (Edipus  obtained  the  crown 
of  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  circulation  and  married  his  mother,  who  bore  him  two 
through  the  lungs,  in  albuminuria  (see  AxBuia-  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  two  dangh- 
hubia),  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  in  ansa-  ters,  Antigone  and  Ismene.  A  pestilence  des- 
mia,  and  in  pneumonia  and  bronchitis.  Its  dating  the  land  on  account  of  this  incestuous 
symptoms  are  difficulty  of  breathing,  in  some  alliance,  the  oracle  ordered  the  expulsion  of 
cases  extreme,  and  a  sensation  of  weight  or  the  murderer  of  Laius;  and  a  proclamation 
constriction  in  the  chest.  There  is  teasing  was  issued  anouncing  a  curse  upon  tibe  un- 
cough  with  a  watery  and  sometimes  viscid  ex-  known  criminal,  and  declaring  hun  an  exile, 
pectoration.  On  physical  examination  the  per-  CESdipus  was  hereupon  inform^  by  the  pro- 
cussion  note  is  but  slightly  affected ;  auscul-  phet  Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  the  parricide 
tation  gives  a  smooth,  moist,  fine,  sub-crepitant  and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Jocasta  hang- 
rhonchus.  The  treatment,  when  treatment  is  ed  herself,  and  (Edipus  put  out  his  eyes.  After 
necessary,  is  that  of  general  dropsy.  this,  according  to  one  form  of  Ihe  legend, 

OEDENBURG  (Hung.  8oprony\  a  town  of  (Edipus  was  driven  from  Thebes  by  his  sons 

W.  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  and  Creon,  his  brother-in-law,  and  under  the 

name,  near  Neusiedler  lake,  on  a  branch  of  the  guidance  of  his  daughter  Antigone  went  to 

Vienna  and  Oilly  railway,  87  m.  8.  8.  E.  from  Attica.    According  to  another,  he  became  de- 

Yienna;  pop.  15,000,  chiefly  Germans.    It  is  pendentuponhissons,  on  whom  he  imprecated 

neatly  built,  and  has  several  fine  churches,  both  a  curse,  praying  to  the  gods  that  there  might 

Catholic  and  Lutheran,  colleges  of  both  creeds,  be  endless  war  between  them,  and  that  they 

convents,  hospitals^  barracks,  a  military  acad-  might  perish  each  by  the  hand  of  the  other, 

emy,  a  theatre,  and  a  curious  watch  tower  After  Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  slain  one 

which  anciently  formed  part  of  its  fortifica-  another,  Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne  and 

tions.    It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  drove  out  (E^us,  who  finally  reached  the 

&c.,  and  an  active  trade  in  wine.  groves  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonus  in  At- 

(EDEPUS,  a  mythological  king  of  Thebes,  tica,  where  he  was  received  with  distinguished 

whose  life  formed  a  favorite  subject  for  the  honor  by  Theseus.     There  he  died,  and  his 

tragic  poets  of  antiquity.    According  to  the  burial  place  was  concealed  by  the  Eumenides, 

common  form  of  the  legend,  he  was  the  son  of  whose  favor  he  had  conciliated.    The  Homeric 

Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta.    An  oracle  account  of  the  tradition  is  different  in  several 

having  informed  Laius  that  he  should  be  killed  particulars.    The  tragedies  founded  upon  this 

by  his  son,  no  sooner  was  (Edipus  bom  than  legend  which  u£schylus  and  Euripides  wrote 

he  was  exposed  on  Mt.  Oithsron  with  his  are  now  lost ;  but  two  by  Sophocles  remain, 

feet  pierced  and  bound  together.    In  this  situ-  entitled  (EdipvM  TyrannusdsA  (Edipta  Cohwus. 

ation  he  was  found  by  a  shepherd  and  brought  8eneca  also  wrote  one  on  this  subject,  and  in 

to  King  Polybus  of  Corinth,  who  being  chUd-  modem  times  CorneiUe  and  Voltaire, 

less  adopted  him  as  his  own  son  and  called  him  0EHLEN8CHLiLGER,  Adam   Gottlob,  a 

(Edipus  from  his  swollen  feet.    He  grew  up  in  Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  bom  in  Vesterbro, 

ignorance  of  his  birth,  and  once  being  taunted  a  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  Nov.  14, 1779,  died  in 

with  not  being  the  son  of  the  king,  he  consult-  Copenhagen,  Jan.  20,  1850.    His  parents  were 

ed  the  oracle  at  Delphi.    From  it  he  received  of  German  extraction,  and  his  father,  the  de- 

the  answer:  "Avoid  the  soOof  thy  country,  or  scendant  of  a  long  line  of  schoolmasters  and 

thou  wilt  be  the  murderer  of  thy  father  and  organists  established  in  Erusendorf,  8chleswig, 

the  husband  of  thy  mother;''  and  supposing  entering  the  service  of  Count  Adam  Gottlob 

Oorinth  was  meant,  he  determined  not  to  re-  Moltke  (after  whom  the  poet  was  named),  was 

tnnu    On  the  road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis  by  the  influence  of  that  nobleman  ^)pointed 
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steward  of  the  royil  pakoe  of  FrederOcBbon^  taiaed  the  profesBonhq)  of  agfl>Btia>  ifc  the 
ntaated  about  2  miles  from  Oopenhagen.    In  oniverBity  of  Oopenhagen,  was  married,  and 
this  bnildiEig  was  passed  the  earlj  life  of  joimg  oommenced  an  active  literary  career,  which 
Oehlenschlftger,  who  in  his  Erind/ringer^  a  mi-  was  continaed,  with  few  intenmaaons,  imtil 
nnte  aatobiography  coming  down  to  a  late  the  dose  of  his  life.    He  wrote  not  merely 
period  of  his  career,  has  described  the  imprea-  dramas,  bnt  novels,  poems,  traDsLations,  and 
sion  which  the  place,  its  aasociations  and  snr-  a  great  variety  of  miscellanies;  and  as  he  ad- 
roondings,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  the  vanced  in  years  he  became  tiie  recipient  of 
court,  made  upon  his  boyish  imagination.    At  honors  from  his  sovereign  and  countrymen, 
12yearsof  age  he  was  placed  in  one  of  the  pub-  who  gloried  in  his  literary  reputation,  and 
lie  schools  of  Copenhagen,  and  soon  after  be-  from  other  European  nations.  Yisiting  Sweden 
gan  to  write  verses  and  even  plays,  which  were  in  1829  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  was 
performed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  Frederiks-  welcomed  with  an  extraordinary  ovation  by  the 
borg  by  himself  and  some  of  his  schoolfellows,  inhabitants  of  Lund,  in  which  Bishop  Tegner 
Ai  the  same  time  he  was  a  diligent  reader'of  and  other  eminent  men  took  part ;  and  sab- 
novels  in  the  Danish  language,  over  which  he  sequent  visits  made  by  him  to  Norway  and 
thereby  obtained  a  remarkable  mastery.  When  Sweden  '^  were  like  triumphal  processions  of  a 
about  18  years  of  age  he  was  possemd  with  sovereign  in  literature."    On  his  70th  birthday 
the  desire  of  going  upon  the  stage ;  but  finding  a  grand  festival  was  given  in  his  honor  in  the 
lus  chances  of  success  not  very  encouraging,  he  royal  shooting  gallery  at  Oopenhagen,  in  which 
relinquished  the  idea,  and  under  the  influence  the  chief  poets  of  Denmark  participated.    In 
of  two  young  students,  the  brothers  Oersted,  less  than  8  months  afterward  he  died,  an  ex- 
who  afterward  gained  distinction  in  the  walks  tract  from  his  own  tragedy  of  *'  Socrates,"  in 
of  natural  science  and  jurisprudence,  he  com-  which  Socrates  speaks  of  death,  having  at  his 
menced  the  study  of  the  law  in  t^e  university  request  been  read  to  him  during  his  last  mo- 
of  Oopenhagen.    His  literary  tastes  soon  led  ments.    His  funeral  was  attended  by  20,000 
his  thoughts  into  other  channels,  and  in  1808  persons,  including  those  most  eminent  in  litera- 
he  ventured  before  the  public  as  the  author  of  ture,  art,  science,  and  the  public  service.    His 
a  volume  of  poems  containing,  among  other  tragedies,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  are  24 
things,  the  play  of  *^  The  Eve  of  Saint  John,"  in  number,  19  being  devoted  to  ScandinaYian 
which,  with  the  drama  of  **Aladdin"  published  subjects.    Of  the  Ifditer,  in  addition  to  those 
soon  afterward,  brought  him  into  considerable  mentioned,  the  most  striking  are  *^  Oannte  the 
notice,  and  procured  for  him  in  1805  a  travel-  Great,"  ^^  The  Varangians  in  Oonstantinople,** 
ling  stipend  from  the  government.    Pl*oceed-  ''Land  Found  and  Lost,"  illustrating  the  early 
ing  at  once  to  Qermany,  he  made  the  acquaint-  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  "Dina,^' 
anoe  of  G-oethe,  Tie(^  Wieland,  Hegel,  and  and ''Tordenskiold."    To  these  must  be  added 
other  distingniahed  literary  men,  and  cultivated  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  in  a  %hter  vein, 
the  language  of  the  country  with  so  much  tiie  whole  forming  a  series  ''  which  for  extent 
success,  that  he  was  soon  enabled  to  translate  and  value  no  other  author  of  the  19th  centnry 
hia  works  as  &st  as  composed  into  German,  can  rivaL"    His  remaining  works  of  imagina- 
At  Halle  he  wrote  his  ^*  Hakon  Jarl,"  the  first  tion,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  are  of  lees 
andoneof  the  finest  of  his  purely  Scandinavian  merit,  the  best   being   the   Nbrdens    Guder 
tragedies ;  and  at  Paris,  whither  he  proceeded  (''  Gods  of  the  North"),  published  in  1819,  in 
in  1806,  and  where  he  remained  two  yeara,  he  whidi  he  attempted  with  success  to  collect 
produced  ^^Palnatoke,"  considered  by  some  his  into  one  whole  the  scattered  legends  of  the 
masterpiece,  and  "Axel  and  Yalborg,"  all  dramas  Eddas.  An  English  metrical  tranSation  of  this 
of  powerful  interest,  not  less  oh  account  of  their  by  W.  E.  Frye  was  published  in  Paris  in  1845. 
national  tone  and  spirit,  than  of  the  vivacity  Oehlenschlager  also  translated  the  "  Midsom- 
and  variety  of  the  action,  and  the  picturesque  mer  Night^s  Dream"  and  Beskav's  Swedish 
manner  in  which  the  incidents,  thoughts,  and  dramas  into  Danish,  and  Holberg^s  "  Danish 
manners  of  distant  ages  are  brought  before  the  Theatre"  into  Gkrman.    His  collected  works 
reader.    He  next  visited  Italy,  and  while  re-  in  Danish,  including  his  Erindringer  or  *^  Re- 
siding in  Rome  in  intimate  personal  relations  coUectiona,"  an  autobiography,  amount  to  41 
with  his  countryman  Thorwaldsen,  he  com-  vols.;  tiiose  in  German  of  all  kinds  to  21.    A 
posed  his  "  Oorreggio,"  an  art  drama  founded  series  of  elaborate  articles,  by  R.  P.  Gillies,  on 
on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  painter  his  dramas,  accompanied  by  copious  transla- 
of  Parma,  and  originally  written  in  German,  tions,  appeared  in  **  Blackwood's  ICagazme"  in 
It  was  subjected  to  severe  criticisms  from  some  1820-^1.    Oehlenschlager  was  a  man  of  great 
of  the  author^s  most  illustrious  literary  Mends,  purity  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character, 
but  became  an  exceedingly  popular  acting  play  and  genial,  childlike  manners.   Self-esteem  was 
on  the  German  and  Danish  stage.   An  I^glish  one  of  his   chief  characteristics;  but  i^art 
translation  of  it  by  Theodore  Martin  was  pub-  from  the  £act  that  it  was  grounded  on  gennine 
lished  in  1854.    After  about  5  years'  absence  merit,  he  is  known  to  have  regarded  himself 
Oehlenschlager  returned  in  1810  to  Denmark,  only  as  the  medium  through  which  an  inspira- 
the  first  of  living  Danish  poets,  and  among  the  tion  from  a  higher  source  spoke,  and  his  poetry 
first  of  modem  dramatists.    He  soon  after  ob-  as  the  result  of  that  inspiration. 
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OERSTED,  A]n>SR88A2!n>6s,  a  Danish  states-  \Bh  capital  throngli  the  leetores  of  Steffena^ 
man,  bom  in  Rndlgdping,  in  the  island  of  and  competed  saocessfullj  for  the  nniveraity 
Longehind,  Dec.  21,  17y8,  died  in  Copenhagen,  prize  meoal  on  the  subject  of  the  '*  Limits  of 
May  1,  1860.  He  was  educated  with  his  Foetry  and  Prose."  In  1799  he  took  his  doe- 
brother  Hans  Christian  at  the  university  of  tor^s  degree,  presenting  for  the  occasion  his 
Copenhagen,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  ^^Architectonics  of  Natural  Metaphysics," in 
with  OchlensohlAger,  whose  sister  he  subse-  which  were  embodied  the  fruits  of  a  patient 
quently  married.  In  1799  he  passed  his  ex-  studyof  the  laws  of  physics  and  of  their  nigher 
smination  for  admission  to  the  bar,  and  soon  relations  as  the  products  of  reason.  In  1800 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in  he  took  charge  of  an  apothecary's  shop,  and, 
Denmark.  After  filling  various  public  offices,  devoting  his  attention  to  galvanism,  made  im- 
he  was  in  1825  appointed  attorney-general,  in  portant  discoveries  with  respect  to  the  action 
which  capacity  he  drew  up  many  of  the  impor-  of  acids  during  the  production  of  ffalvanic 
tant  ordinances  then  constituting  the  laws  of  electricity.  Hewasoneof  the  first  to  show  the 
Denmark.  After  the  revolutionary  movements  opposite  conditions  of  the  poles  of  the  galvanic 
inEuropeof  1880-^1,  he  assisted  in  framing  the  battery,  and  that  acids  and  alkalies  are  pro* 
constitution  demanded  by  the  provincial  states  duced  in  proportion  as  they  neutralize  each 
of  the  kingdom,  at  the  assembly  of  which  he  other.  In  1801-^8  he  studied  and  travelled  in 
for  several  years  represented  the  king,  as  high  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  upon  re- 
commissioner,  with  great  acceptance.  Between  taming  to  Copenhagen  lectured  on  electricity 
1841  and  1848  he  held  a  seat  in  the  Danish  and  the  cognate  sciences.  About  the  same 
cabinet,  and,  in  Oct.  1858,  was  appointed  by  time  he  commenced  a  series  of  articles  on 
Frederic  Vi  I.  prime  minister.  The  reactionary  "Acids  and  Bases"  in  Gehlen's  **  Journal,"  and 
character  of  the  propositions  advanced  by  him,  produced  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  6er- 
one  of  which  was  the  right  of  the  king  to  grant  man  and  Danish,  a  selection  from  which,  show- 
new  constitutions  to  Holstein  and  Sohleswig  ing  the  poetico-philosophical  tendency  of  his 
without  consulting  the  diet,  brought  him  into  mind,  has  been  reproduced  in  English  by  the 
great  disfavor,  and  the  chambers  clamored  for  Hisses  Homer,  nnaer  the  title  of  *^  The  Soul  in 
his  dismissaL  He  was  sustained  by  the  king ;  Nature,  with  Supplementary  Contributions." 
but  after  a  severe  constitutional  straggle  the  In  1800  he  became  professor  of  physics  in  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  Dec.  1854,  university  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1809  pub- 
the  unpopular  ministry  was  dismissed.  Arti-  lished  the  first  edition  of  his  **  Manual  of 
cles  of  impeachment  were  subsequently  pre-  Mechanical  Physics."  In  1812  he  revisited 
ferred  against  Oersted  and  his  colleagues,  who  Germany,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Kiebuhr 
were  tried  by  a  commission  composed  of  8  published  at  Berlin  a  work  tending  to  show 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunal  (hdveste  ref),  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  forces, 
and  aa  many  from  the  landthing  or  upper  which  is  conndered  to  have  unfolded  the  germ 
house  of  the  diet,  and  acquitted,  the  votes  for  of  his  subsequent  discovery  in  electro-magnet- 
and  against  their  conviction  being  equally  ^-  ism.  The  latter  was  made  in  the  winter  of 
vided.  He  afterward  lived  in  retirement,  en-  1819-^20,  while  Oersted  was  engaged  in  a  spe- 
gaged  in  completing  a  work  of  an  autobio-  cial  study  of  the  connection  of  magnetism  and 
ffraphicalcharacter  entitled  "Fragments of  Uie  electricity.  He  was  lecturing  one  day  to  a 
History  of  my  life  and  Times,"  of  which  the  class  of  advanced  students,  when  it  occurred 
4th  volume  appeared  in  1856.  As  a  jurist  he  to  him,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
established  a  considerable  reputation  by  the  the  theory  which  he  had  long  been  meditating, 
publication  of  sevend  law  treatises,  and  as  to  place  a  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence 
editor  of  three  successive  legal  periodicals,  of  a  wire  uniting  the  ends  of  a  voltaic  battery 
He  also  produced  several  works  on  philosophy,  in  a  state  of  activity.  He  tried  the  experiment 
in  which  he  adhered  to  the  school  of  Hegel,  upon  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  needle  tend- 
Among  his  latest  publications  was  a  work  on  ed  to  turn  at  right  angles  to  the  wire,  thus 
"  Scandinavian  Pohtics  in  Modem  Times"  (8vo.,  proving  the  existence  of  electro-magnetism,  or 
Copenhagen,  1857).  the  relation  of  electricity  and  magnetism  as 

OERSTED,  HaJts  CmasTiAN,  a  Danish  nat-  mutually  productive  of  each  other,  and  as  evi- 
nral  philosopher,  brother  of  the  preceding,  deuces  of  a  common  source  of  power.  Pre- 
bom  at  RuolgCping,  Aug.  14,  1777,  died  in  vious  to  this  time  the  identity  of  magnetism 
Copenhagen,  March  9,  1851.  He  was  the  son  and  electricity  had  only  been  suspe<fted.  For 
of  a  druggist  in  moderate  circumstances,  whom  several  months  Oersted  prosecuted  experi- 
at  the  age  of  12  he  assisted  in  his  business,  ments  on  the  subject,  and  in  July,  1820,  pro- 
Possessing  a  fondness  for  the  physical  sciences,  mulgated  his  discovery  in  a  Latin  tract  entitled 
he  repaired  in  1794,  in  company  wiUi  his  bro-  BimerimentaeireaJ^fficaciam  ConJlieittB  Flectri- 
ther,  to  the  nniversity  of  Copenhagen,  where,  H  tn  Aeum  Magnetieam^  in  which  he  contended 
pinching  themselves  in  the  matter  of  food  and  that  "there  is  always  a  magnetic  circulation 
lodging,  they  pursued  their  studies  with  singu-  around  the  electric  conductor,  and  that  the 
lar  earnestness.  Hans  Christian,  at  the  same  electric  current,  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
time,  became  imbued  with  the  modem  German  law,  always  exercises  determined  and  similar 
phflosophy,  then  first  promulgated  in  the  Dan-  impressions  on  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
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needle,  even  when  it  does  not  paas  throngh  lectares  to  ladies  on  soientifio  snliff  eets,  snd  to 

the  needle,  but  near  it."    The  pnnoipal  expeiv  nrge  the  establishment  of  female  colleges, 
imenters  of  Europe  immediately  busied  them-       OESEL,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  at  the  month 

selves  in  the  yerifioation  of  ihia  discovery,  of  the  gulf  of  Biga,  comprised  in  the  Russian 

Testimonials  were    showered   upon   Oersted  govemment  of  livonia,  between  lat.  67°  40' 

from  every  European  capital ;  the  French  in-  and  58°  14'  N.,  and  long.  21°  40'  and  23°  E. ; 

stitute  presented  him  with  a  prize  worth  8,000  length  abont  60  m.,  breadth  from  8  to  50  m. ; 

francs ;  the  royal  society  of  London  bestowed  area,  1,200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  40,000.    It  has  a  bold, 

upon  him  l^e  Oopley  medal ;  and  by  common  high  coast,  and  a  diversified  surface.    The  cli- 

consent  he  was  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of  mate  is  more  temperate  than  on  the  mainland, 

scientific  men.    For  a  number  of  years  subse-  but  violent  storms  happen  frequently  in  spring 

.  quent  he  pursued  his  inquiries  in  the  wide  field  and  autumn.  The  soil,  though  not  naturally 
of  miscellaneous  physics,  the  fruits  of  which  fertile,  is  watered  by  many  small  streams  and 
appeared  in  numerous  papers  and  scientific  capable  of  being  easUy  improved.  A  great  part 
memoirs.  At  intervals  he  undertook  scientific  of  the  island  is  covered  with  forests,  and  a  con- 
missions  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  found-  siderable  extent  of  it  is  used  as  pasture  ground, 
ed  the  magnetic  observatory  of  Copenhagen,  Grain  is  raised  for  exportation.  The  only  im- 
and  also  the  Danish  society  for  the  difiusion  portent  manufiEusture  is  tar.  The  fisheries  on 
of  natural  science,  one  object  of  which  was  the  coast,  chiefly  of  seals,  are  valuable.  The 
to  send  forth  a  body  of  popular  lecturers  over  chief  town  is  Arensburg  on  the  6.  E.  side.  The 
the  kingdom.  In  1844  impeared  the  2d  e^-  migority  of  the  people  are  Lutherans.  Oesel 
tion  of  his  ^^  Manual  of  Mechanical  Physics,"  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
which,  among  other  valuable  additions,  con-  but  was  seized  by  the  Danes  at  an  early  period, 
tained  accounts  of  his  experiments  on  the  com-  and  ceded  by  them  to  Sweden  in  1645.  In  the 
pressibility  of  water  and  air.  Amid  his  en-  beginningof  the  18th  century  Bussia  took  poe- 
grossing  scientific  studies  he  also  found  time  session  of  it,  and  in  1721  it  was  formally  ceded 
to  cultivate  Danish  literature  and  politics,  along  with  Livonia  to  that  power, 
and,  beside  producing  a  lyrical  and  didactic  OETTIKQEB,  Eduabo  Mabia,  a  German 
poem  called  '^  The  Balloon,"  was  a  frequent  miscellaneous  author  of  Jewish  parentage,  bom 
contributor  of  important  information  to  the  in  Breslau,  Nov.  19, 1808.  After  studying  at  a 
newspapers,  and  the  intimate  associate  of  private  school  he  went  to  Vienna  to  complete 
the  diief  literary  men  of  Oopei^iagen.  He  his  education.  Having  adopted  the  Boman 
was  a  friend  of  liberal  constitutional  ideas,  Catholic  religion,  he  entorea  upon  the  career 
and  in  1885  aided  in  founding  a  society  foir  of  a  joumaSst,  and  afterward  edited  jour- 
securing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  although  nals,  mostly  of  a  humorous  and  sarcastic  ehar- 
his  position  and  inclinations  as  a  man  of  sci-  actor,  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Mannheim, 
ence  a£Ebrded  him  few  opportunities  for  direct  and  Leipsic.  In  1852  he  was  living  in  Paris, 
action  in  political  life.  Honors  crowded  upon  .  whence  he  removed  in  1858  to  Brussels.  Oet- 
him  during  his  latter  years,  and  the  50th  anni-  tinger  has  written  several  romances,  among 
versary  of  his  connection  with  the  university  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  "  The  Bing  of 
of  Copenhagen  (Nov.  7,  1850)  was  celebrated  Nostradamus"  (1838) ;  '^  Uncle  Zebra"  (1842- 
by  an  extraordinary  jubilee,  in  which  deputa-  '3) ;  "  Sophie  Arnould"  (1847) ;  *^  Potsdam  and 
tions  from  the  king  and  ministry  and  the  chief  Sans-Souci "  (1848) ;  and  ^^  Jerome  Napoleon  and 
scientific  institutions  of  the  country  participat-  his  Capri"  (1863).  Several  of  his  poems  have 
ed.  His  death  in  the  succeeding  spring  called  become  very  popular.  His  writings  are  marked 
forth  a  universal  expression  of  sorrow,  and  his  by  an  unmistakable  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  by 
frmeral  was  attended  by  one  fourth  of  the  pop-  a  playful  vivacity,  whi^  is  especially  apparent 

.  ulation  of  Copenhagen,  the  procession  being  in  tiie  *^  Grammar  of  Marriage"  (1844),  and  in 

headed  by  the  representative  of  the  king  ana  the  ^'  Art  of  Becoming  a  Gentleman  in  24 

by  the  crown  prince.    Throughout  his  scien-  Hours"  (1852).    In  the  department  of  bibli- 

tific  career  Oersted  labored  to  show  that  the  ography  his  works  are  noteworthy ;  among 

laws  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  reason,  them  are  Archives  hiHariques  (1841),  Biblio- 

even  representing  the  practice  of  science  to  be  theca  Sckahihidii  (1844),  Icorwgraphia  Mariana 

a  religions  worship.    He  engaged  in  several  (1852),  and  BibUograpkie  bioffraphiqne  (1860; 

warm  controversies  on  this  topic.    Sir  Hum-  2d  edition  enlarged,  Brussels,  1864). 
phry  Da^,  who  visited  him  in  Copenhagen,        OFEN.    See  Buda. 

considered  him  a  man  of  simple  manners  and        OFFENBACH,    the    chief   manufactoiing 

not  of  extensive  resources;  but  Niebuhr,  view-  town  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  S.  bank^ 

ing  his  character  m  another  light,  declared  that  the  Main,  4  m.  S.  £.  from  Frankfort;  pop. 

he  *'  scarcely  knew  another  natural  philosopher  about  13,000.    It  has  manufactories  of  cotton 

with  so  much  intellect  and  freedom  from  preju-  and  woollen  fabrics,  carriages,  cards,  musical 

dice  and  esprit  de  corps.^''    His  manners  were  instruments,  jewelry,  &c 
eminently  pleasing  and  simple,  and  in  all  the        OG,  king  of  Bashan,  one  of  the  two  kings 

relations  of  life  he  sustained  an  unblemished  of  the  Amorites  who  withstood  the  invasion 

reputation.    As  a  lecturer  he  possessed  great  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses.    He  was  utterly 

merit,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give  popular  defeirted  at  Edrei,  and  aU  his  cities,  threescore 
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In  Hmnber,  were  taken,  and  bis  kingdom  waa  ward  became  celebrated.     Among  these  were 

given  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaaeeh.    In  stat-  Gen.  Scott,  General  and  Commodore  JoneSi 

nre  he  was  a  giant,  hia  bedstead,  which  was  the  Hon.  William  8.  Archer,  and  others  widely 

kept  in  Babbath-Ammon,  being  9  cubits  in  known  in  the  national  councils.    After  some 

length  and  4  in  breadth.  years  spent  in  Virginia,  he  retired  to  iJie  baok- 

OGDEN,  Aabon,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  woods  of  Kentucky,  where,  ^one  in  a  rough 

bom  in  Elizabethtown,  K  J.,  Dec.  8,  1766,  log  cabin,  he  composed  a  series  of  striking  leo- 

dled  in  Jersey  Oity,  April  19, 1889.    He  was  tnres  which  were  repeated  with  great  applause 

graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  ITTS.     In  in  Virginia  and  throughout  the  Atlantic  states. 

1777  he  Joined  the  army,  and  served  with  dis-  At  this  time  he  publicly  renounced  the  infidel 

tinotion  during  the  whole  revolutionary  war.  opinions  which  he  had  previously  held,  but 

After  the  war  he  practised  law ;  was  a  presi-  probably  returned  to  them  eventually.    His 

dential  elector  in  1800,  and  was  appointed  one  relative,  the  earl  of  Findlater  and  Airy,  dying 

of  the  commissioners  for  adjusting  the  disputed  without  children,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 

boundary  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  claimed  the  title.    On  his  way  he  lectured  in 

New  Jersey.    From  1801  to  1808  he  was  U.  S.  London  before  the  Surrey  institution,  his  fame 

senator ;  in  1812  was  governor  of  New  Jersey ;  in  America  having  reached  Eiigland.    The  at- 

and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  engaged  tempt  ended  however  in  failure.    The  habitual 

in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  use  of  narcotics  had  undermined  his  intellect, 

OGDENSBUBG,  a  village  of  Oswegatchie  and  he  retired  in  confusion  from  the  hall, 

township  and  port  of  entry  of  St.  Lawrence  Soon  after  reaching  Scotland,  worn  out  in 

CO.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  at  the  body  and  mind,  he  perished  probably  by  his 

mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  opposite  Ftescott,  own  hand. 

O.  W.,  and  210  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Albany ;  OGILVIE,  John,  a  Scottish  divme  and  poet, 
pop.  in  1860,  7,418.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  sloop  born  in  Aberdeen  in  1788,  died  in  Midmar, 
navigation  upon  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Aberdeenshire,  in  1814.  He  was  educated  at 
Lawrence,  and  is  the  W.  terminus  of  the  the  Marischal  college  in  Aberdeen,  and  in  1759 
northern  railroad  extending  to  Rouse's  Point,  was  settled  as  minister  of  the  parish  of  Mid- 
st which  ^ere  are  connections  with  New  York  mar,  with  which  he  remained  connected  during 
and  Boston.  It  has  an  active  coast  trade  and  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  wrote  ^^  The 
some  manufactories,  the  Oswegatchie  river  Day '  of  Judgment,"  a  poem  (1758) ;  '*  Provi- 
famishing  water  power.  It  contains  a  custom  dence,  an  Allegorical  Poem"  (1768);  *^  Soli- 
house,  town  haU,  an  armory,  an  academy,  and  tude,  or  the  Elysium  of  the  Poets"  (1765) ; 
several  churches.  The  exports  for  the  year  '^Paradise,"  and  other  poems;  and  also  various 
ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to  $856,251,  critical  and  theologictd  works,  including  *^An 
and  the  imports  to  |1,017,281 ;  clearances  288,  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Scepticism  and  Infi- 
tonnage  146,405,  of  which  186  were  American,  delity  in  all  Times"  (1788),  ''  The  Theology  of 
tonnage  115,106 ;  entrances  282,  tonnage  145,-  Plato  compared  with  the  Principles  of  the 
855,  of  which  185  were  American,  tonnage  Oriental  and  Grecian  Philosophers"  (1798),  &c. 
114,201*  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  bul^  ao- 
is  7,979.  The  viSage  is  connected  with  Pres-  cording  to  one  of  his  biographers,  used  his 
oott  by  a  steam  ferry.  powers  with  little  effect,  and  ^^  wasted  his  in- 

OGGIONE,  or  Uooioire,  Mabco  da,  an  Ital-  tellectual  wealth  and  industry  in  huge  and  un- 

ian  painter,  bom  in  Oggione,  near  Milan,  about  happy  speculations." 

1470,  died  in  1580.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo  OGILVY,  John,  a  Scottish  poet  and  geog- 
da  Vinci,  and  according  to  Lauzi  one  of  the  rapher,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1600,  died  in 
best  painters  of  the  Milanese  school.  He  work-  London,  Sept.  4,  1676.  While  a  boy  he  re- 
ed in  oil  and  in  fresco.  His  chief  works  are  the  moved  with  his  parents  to  London,  where  he 
frescoes  executed  for  the  church  della  Pace  in  subsequently  adopted  the  profession  of  dancing 
Milan,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Brera  in  the  master,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  by 
same  city.  At  the  present  day  he  is  perhaps  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  other  noblemen, 
best  known  by  his  celebrated  copy  of  Da  Through  the  influence  of  the  earl  of  Strafford 
Vincrs  *^  Last  Supper,"  executed  about  1510  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  revels  in  Ire- 
for  the  refectory  of  the  Certosa  di  Pavia^and  limd ;  but  the  civil  wars  having  mined  his 
now  in  the  royal  academy  in  London.  Uav-  prospects  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  £ng- 
ing  been  painted  when  the  original  was  in  a  land,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  his  early 
perfect  stf^  by  a  favorite  pupu  of  Da  Vinci,  education  went  through  a  course  of  study  at 
it  is  Justly  considered  to  give  a  far  better  idea  Cambridge.  In  1649  he  published  a  metrical 
of  Leonsrao^s  masterpiece  than  the  few  re-  translation  of  Virgil ;  in  1651  *^  The  Fables  of 
mains  of  the  work  itself  that  are  visible.  iBsop,  paraphrased  in  Verse,"  with  conmiend- 

OGILVIE,    Jamsa,  a  Sotchman   of  noble  atory  verses  by  Sir  William  Davenant  and 

family,  bom  about  1760,  died  in  Aberdeen,  James  Shirley;  in  1656  a  second  volume  of 

Sept.  18,  1820.    Emigrating  to  America,  he  translations  from  ^sop,  with  some  original 

became   embarrassed   in  his   resources,  and  poems ;  and  in  1660  a  metrical  translation  of 

founded  a  classical   academy  at  Richmond,  Homer,  which  was  a  favorite  with  Pope  in  his 

Va.,  where  he  taught  many  pupils  who  after-  younger  days,  and  may  have  suggested  his  own 
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translation.    In  the  last  named  year  he  pro-  has  a  hilly  surface  and  a  generally  i^rtQe  soiL 

dueed  a  fine  edition  of  the  Bible  accompanied  The  productions  in  1850  were  446,575  hnshels 

by  plates.    At  the  restoration  he  was  reap-  of  Indian  com,  99,771  of  oats,  76,407  of  sweet 

pointed  master  of  the  revels  in  Ireland,  but  potatoes,  and  12,249  bales  of  cotton.    There 

was  rained  by  the  fire  of  London,  and  being  were  6  saw  mills,  a  grist  mill,  2  tanneries,  SIS 

named  cosmographer  and  geographic  printer  chnrches,  and   850   pupils   attending   public 

to  the  king,  published  9  volumes  of  a  great  'schools.   It  is  intersected  by  the  Athens  branch 

descriptive  *^  Geography  of  the  World, ^^  and  of  the  Georgia  railroad,  which  passes  near  the 

obtained  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  them  capital,  Lexington. 

by  lottery ;  of  these,  ^^  America''  (fol.,  London,        OGLETHORPE,  Jamxs,  the  founder  of  the 

1671)  is  curious  and  valuable.  colony  of  Georgia,  bom  in  Godalming,  Surrey 

OGINSEI,  *a  princely  family  of  Lithuania,  co.j  ^gland,  probably  in  Dec.  1688,  died  at 
various  members  of  which  have  played  an  im-  Oranham  hall,  Essex,  June  80,  1785.  He  was 
portant  part  in  the  history  of  Poland,  especially  entered  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford,  but 
in  the  18th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  that  seems  to  have  been  early  attracted  toward  a 
century,  when  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  in  his  military  career,  in  which  two  of  his  brothers 
war  against  Pet^r  the  Great  and  his  allies,  in-  had  embarked.  In  1714,  having  for  several 
vaded  the  country,  a  bloody  feud  of  the  family  years  held  the  rank  of  ensign,  he  was  commifr- 
against  the  rival  house  of  the  Sapiehas  was  ter-  sioned  an  officer  in  the  queen's  guards,  in  which 
minated  by  a  victory  of  the  latter.  The  fol-  capacity  he  made  so  favorable  an  impression  on 
lowing  Oginskis  distinguished  themselves  in  a  the  duke  of  Marlborough  by  his  personal  beauty, 
more  recent  period.  I.  Miohal  Ejlzimibbz,  courage,  and  manly  bearing,  that  the  latter  re- 
bom  in  Warsaw  in  1731,  died  there  in  1803.  commended  him  to  Prince  Eugene,  by  whom  he 
He  lived  for  some  time  on  his  estate  at  Slonim,  was  appointed  one  of  his  aidea^e-camp.  With 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  scholars  and  artists,  Eugene  he  participated  in  the  campaigns  against 
of  whom  his  own  accomplishments,  especially  the  Turks  m  1716-^17,  and  took  an  active  com- 
in  music,  made  him  a  worthy  compeer.  He  mand  at  the  celebrated  siege  and  battle  of  Bei- 
subsequently  joined  the  patriotic  movement  of  grade.  Although  invited  to  semain  in  the  im- 
the  confederation  of  Bar  against  the  Russians,  perial  service,  he  returned  in  1722  to  England, 
and  became  an  exile  at  the  first  division  of  Po-  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  parliament 
land  in  1772 ;  but  having  in  1776  gained  liberty  ft*om  the  borough  of  Hazelmere,  which  he  oon- 
to  return,  and  recovered  a  part  of  his  confis-  tinned  to  represent  during  a  period  of  82  years, 
cated  estates,  he  was  still  able  to  construct  at  The  native  benevolence  of  ms  character  was 
his  own  expense  the  canal  which  bears  the  soon  after  displayed  in  his  successM  efforts  in 
name  of  his  family,  dying  shortly  before  its  parliament  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
completion.  Tills  canal  connects  an  affluent  poor  debtors  confine  in  the  London  prisons,  a 
of  the  Niemen  with  an  affluent  of  the  Pripetz,  graceful  allusion  to  which  was  made  by  Thom- 
the  tributary  of  the  Dnieper,  and  thus  forms  a  son  in  his  **  Winter.''  Stimulated  by  his  suc- 
link  for  direct  navigation  between  the  Baltic  cess  in  this  instance,  he  began  to  mature  a  plan 
and  Black  seas.  11.  Miohal  Kleofas,  nephew  for  a  colony  in  North  America,  which*  should 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  Warsaw  in  1765,  died  afford  an  asylum  for  tiie  oppressed  Protestants 
in  Italy  in  1831.  He  was  deputy  to  the  Polish  of  Germany  and  other  continental  states,  **  and 
diet,  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  government  for  those  persons  at  home  who  had  become  so 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  in  1794,  on  the  out-  desperate  in  circumstances,  that  they  could  not 
break  of  the  revolution  under  Kosciuszko,  com-  rise  and  hope  again  without  changing  the  scene 
mander  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  equipped  and  making  trial  of  a  different  country."  A 
at  his  own  expense.  After  the  fall  of  Praga  definite  shape  was  soon  given  to  this  enterprise, 
and  the  final  extinction  of  Polish  independence,  the  credit  of  originating  which  belongs  whoUy 
he  made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  gam  the  as-  to  Oglethorpe,  and  the  unoccupied  territory  ly- 
sistance  of  the  French  republic  and  the  Porte  ing  between  Carolina  and  Florida  was  selected 
in  projects  for  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  for  the  experiment.  In  June,  1782,  21  "trus- 
In  1802  he  accepted  an  amnesty  of  the  emperor  tees  for  founding  ttie  colony  of  Georgia"  were 
Alexander,  and  subsequently  also  a  place  as  incorporated  by  letters  patent ;  and  in  Jan. 
secret  councillor  and  senator  in  his  service.  In  1738,  a  party  of  colonists,  under  the  guidance 
1815  he  settled  with  his  family  in  Italy,  where  of  Ogle&orpe,  who  was  appointed  governor 
he  acquired  great  celebrity  as  a  musical  com-  of  the  colony,  arrived  at  Charleston.  The 
poser,  especially  of  polonuses,  and  also  as  the  narrative  of  his  career  in  Georgia  until  his  final 
author  of  Memoires  sur  la  Pologne  et  les  Polo-  return  to  England  in  1748  wfll  be  found  in  the 
nais  depuis  1788-1815  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1826),  an  article  Gkoboia.  Charges  were  brought  against 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  that  him  for  the  j&dlure  of  the  enterprise  which  he 
memorable  period.  had  conducted  against  St.  Augustine,  but  he 

OGLETHORPE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  was  honorably  acquitted ;  and  during  the  in- 

N.  by  the  Broad  river  and  two  of  its  branches,  vasion  of  the  young  pretender  in  1745  he  was 

and  S.  W.  by  the  Oconee,  and  drained  by  a  appointed  a  migor-general.    He  followed  the 

number  of  creeks ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  enemy  on  tibeir  retreat  with  considerable  aotiv- 

1859,  11,820,  of  whom  7,649  were  slaves.    It  ity,  but  failed  to  overtake  them.    His  conduct 
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luKving  again  become  the  subject  of  official  in-  his  ezplorationa  the  Nazareth^  Mexiaa,  and 

qniiy,  he  was  again  honorably  acquitted.    The  Fernand-Yaz  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Atlan- 

remainder  of  his  career,  though  less  marked  tic  respectivelj  in  lat.  0°  41',  0°  60\  and  1^  17' 

bjr  active  exploits,  was  rendered  conspicuous  S.,  were  supposed  to  be  three  independent 

by  the  social  position  which  he  occupied,  his  streams ;  but  he  has  shown  that  they  are  all 

friendship  with  eminent  men,  and  his  vigor  of  connected  with  one  anotiber,  and  that  the  first 

mind  and  body,  which  to  the  very  close  of  his  two  are  the  mouths  of  a  large  interior  river 

long  life  gave  no  indications  of  decay.    Bos-  called  the  Ogobay,  which  also  feeds  in  part 

weU  says  of  him :  *^  This  extraordinary  person  the  Fernand-Yaz  through  the  Kpoulounay  and 

was  as  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  taste  as  Ogooree.    The  last  two  have  a  course  of  about 

for  his  other  eminent  qualities;  and  no  man  20  m.,  aud  Join  the  Femand-Ya2  at  the  dis- 

was  more  prompt,  active,  and  generous  in  en-  tances  of  10  and  16  m.  from  its  mouth.    Aa- 

couraging  merit;"  and  Dr.  Johnson  thought  cending  them,  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  reached  the 

so  highly  of  his  character  and  public  services,  Ogobay,  which  here  had  a  W.  N.  W.  course, 

that  he  offered,  if  furnished  with  materials,  to  and  attempted  to  follow  it  up  to  its  source, 

write  the  general^s  life.    In  1765  he  received  After  proceeding  about  80  m.  he  came  to  a 

the  rank  of  general  of  all  his  majesty's  forces,  lake  40  m.  in  circumference,  called  the  Anen- 

and  for  many  years  before  his  death  he  was  gue,  communicating  with  the  river  on  the 

the  oldest  general  on  the  staff.    It  is  said  that  right  bank  by  an  outlet  6  m.  in  lengUi.    It  has 

at  the  outbreak  of  the  American  revolution  low  shores,  dotted  with  several  '^ages,  and 

the  poet  of  conmoander-in-chief  of  the  British  its  surface  is  diversified  wi^  elevated  and 

forces  in  America  was  tendered  to  him,  but  beautiful  islands.    In  the  dry  season  its  waters 

that  he  declined  unless  authorized  to  assure  the  are  shallow.    Ranges  of  hills  were  seen  in  the 

colonies  that  they  should  be  justly  dealt  with ;  distance,  but  the  adjacent  country  is  level,  and 

whereupon  the  command  was  given  to  Sir  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  which  the  current 

William  Howe.     His   interest   in  American  was  so  strong  that  the  canoes  could  hardly 

aSain  never  abated ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  stem  it,  frequently  overflows.    The  course  of 

first  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Adams,  after  his  arrival  the  river  here  changes  from  S.  W.  to  W.  N.  W. 

in  England  as  ambassador,  and  express  his  es-  About  20  m.  above  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Mr. 

teem  and  regard  for  America,  and  his  gratifica-  Du  Ohaillu^s  guides  refdsed  to  conduct  him 

lion  at  the  termination  of  the  difficulties  be-  further  lest  he  should  interfere  with  their 

tween  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.    Of  tha  trade,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retrace  his 

impression  which  in  extreme  old  age  he  made  steps.   He  learned  enough  however  from  slaves 

upon  strangers  the  following  extract  from  a  to  be  satisfied  that  the  river  was  formed  about 

letter  written  by  Hannah  More  in  1784,  a  few  100  m.  further  up  by  the  union  of  two  ywj 

months  before  his  death,  wUl  give  a  favorable  large  main  branches,  one  coming  from  the  if. 

idea :  ^'  I  have  got  a  new  admirer ;  it  is  Gen.  E.  and  the  other  from  the  8.  K 

Oglethorpe,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  man  OGYGES,  a  king  of  Thebes  or  of  Attica,  the 

of  his  time.    He  was  foster  brother  to  the  pre-  account  of  whose  life  belongs  more  to  mythol- 

tender,  and  is  much  above  90  years  old ;  the  ogy  than  to  history.    He  fiourished  about  1700 

finest  figure  you  ever  saw.    He  perfectly  real-  B.  0.,  and  during  his  rei^  the  deluge  occurred 

lizes  all  my  ideas  of  Kestor.    His  literature  is  which  is  called  after  hun  the  Ogygian.    Ao- 

great,  his  knowledge  of  the  world  extensive,  cording  to  one  tradition,  he  was  the  son  of 

and  his  faculties  as  bright  as  ever He  Bceotus,  was  king  of  the  JEctenes,  and  the 

28  quite  apreitx  cketalier^  heroic,  romantic,  and  first  ruler  of  Boeotia,  which  was  named  from 
fuH  of  the  old  gallantry."  Not  quite  half  a  him  Ogygia.  The  oldest  gate  of  Thebes  was 
century  before  Pope  had  spoken  of  him  with  called  the  Ogygian  gate.  He  is  likewise  con- 
equal  approbation ;  and  nearly  every  eminent  nected  with  the  Attic  legends,  and  is  described 
literary  man  of  the  age  bore  testimony  to  his  as  king  of  Attica,  and  father  of  Eleusis  and 
noble  qualities.  A  memoir  of  him  by  the  Rev.  also  of  Dffiira,  usually  mentioned  as  the  daugh* 
"W.  B.  O.  Peabody  is  contained  in  "  Sparks's  ter  of  Oceanus.  By  Strabo  and  Polybius  he  ia 
American  Biography,"  second  series,  vol.  ii.  spoken  of  as  the  last  king  of  Achaia,  and  some 

OGLIO  (anc.  OllimX  a  river  of  northern  legends  made  him  out  an  Egyptian  monarch. 

Italy,  fiowing  through  Lombardy.    It  rises  in  OHIO,  one  of  the  north-western  states  of 

the  RhsBtian  Alps  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonale,  the  American  Union,  lying  between  lat  88^  IT' 

in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  province  of  Bergamo,  and  41**  67'  N.,  and  long.  80**  84'  and  84**  40*  W. ; 

fLowB  8.  W.  and  afterward  S.  E.,  passes  through  extreme  length  255  m.,  extreme  breadth  180m. ; 

Lake  Iseo,  and  after  separating  the  provinces  area,  89,964  sq.  m.,  or  25,576,960  acres.    It  is 

of  Sergomo  and  Cremona  from  those  of  Brescia  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E.  by 

and  Mantua,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  8.  by  Virginia  and 

Mello  and  the  Chiese  from  the  N.,  joins  the  Kentucky,  and  W.  by  Indiana.    The  Ohio  river 

Po  at  Torre  d'Oglio,  10  m.  8.  W.  from  Mantua,  extends  along  half  of  its  E.  and  the  whole  of  its 

It  is  ISO  m.  long.    During  t^e  winter  season  it  S.  boundary,  having  a  course  alonff  the  borders 

overflows  the  surrounding  country.  of  the  state  of  486  m.    The  lake  shore  of  Ohio 

OOOBAY,  a  large  river  of  W.  Africa  discov-  has  an  extent  of  280  m.^  giving  the  state  a  whole 

ered  by  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  in  1856.    Previous  to  navigable  water  frontier  of  666  m.    Ohio  is 
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divided  into  88  connties,  viz. :  Adams,  Allen, 
Ashland,  Ashtabnla,  Athens,  Auglaize,  Bel- 
mont, Brown,  Butler,  Carroll,  Champaign, 
Clarke,  Clermont,  Clinton,  Columbiana,  Co- 
^octon,  Crawford,  Cuyahoga,  Darke,  Defiance, 
Delaware,  Erie,  Fairfield,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Gallia,  Geauga,  Green,  Guernsey,  Ham- 
ilton, Hancock,  Hardin,  Harrison,  Henry,  High- 
land, Hocking,  Holmes,  Huron,  Jackson,  Jef- 
ferson, Knox,  Lake,  Lawrence,  Licking,  Logan, 
Lorain,  Lucas,  Madison,  Mahoning,  Marion, 
Medina,  Meigs,  Mercer,  Miami,  Monroe,  Mont- 
gomery, Morgan,  Morrow,  Muskingum,  Noble, 
Ottawa,  Paulding,  Perry,  rickaway.  Pike,  Por- 
tage, Preble,  Putnam,  Biohland,  Ross,  San- 
dusky, Scioto,  Seneca,  Shelby,  Stark,  Summit, 
Trumbull,  Tuscarawas,  Union,  Van  Wert,  Vin- 
ton, Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Williams, 
Wood,  and  Wyandotte.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are  Columbus  (the  capital),  Cincinnati, 
Clevelaad,  Chillicothe,  Dayton,  Hamilton, 
Newark,  Portsmouth,  Sandusky,  Springfield, 
Steubenville,  Toledo,  and  Zanesville.  The 
population  of  Ohio  in  1800  and  at  subsequent 
decennial  periods  was  as  follows : 


OaimsyMn. 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1860. 
1860. 


Whitot. 

Colored. 

ToUl. 

45,028 

887 

45,866 

223,661 

1,899 

880,760 

576,6T2 

4,803 

681,484 

928,829 

9,674 

987,908 

1,502,122 

17,846 

1,519,467 

1,955,090 

25,279 

1,980,829 

■  •  •  • 

9,846,000 

IneraaM 
per  mbU 


409 
159 
61 
03 
80 
18 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850  (98.72  per  cent, 
of  the  whole),  1,004,117  were  males  and  950,988 
females ;  and  of  the  colored  (1.28  per  cent.), 
12,691  were  males  and  12,688  females.  Of  the 
whole,  1,767,566  (88.76  per  cent.)  were  Ameri- 
can born,  1,219,482  being  natives  of  Ohio ;  218,- 
612  (11.08  per  cent.)  were  of  foreign  birth ;  and 
of  4,261  the  origin  was  not  ascertained.  Of  the 
foreign-born  inhabitants,  1 1 1,257  were  natives  of 
Germany,  51,662  of  Ireland,  26,660  of  England, 
11,081  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  7,876  of  France, 
6,889  of  British  America,  and  6,697  of  other 
countries ;  and  of  4,898  the  places  of  birth  were 
unknown.  There  were  295,468  natives  of  Ohio 
residing  in  other  states  of  the  Union.  The 
population  was  distributed  into  848,614  fami- 
lies, occupying  836,098  dwellings.  Density  of 
population,  49.55  to  the  square  mile  (m  1860, 
68.70) ;  proportion  to  the  total  population  of 
the  Union,  8.64  per  cent.  There  were  947 
deaf  and  dumb,  665  blind,  1,852  insane,  and 
1,899  idiotic  persons.  There  were  1,077,698 
under  20  years  of  age,  876,108  between  20  and 
70,  25,944  between  70  and  100,  68  over  100, 
and  626  of  ages  unknown.  Occupations  of 
630,792  males  over  16  years  of  age :  142,687  in 
commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  mechanic  arts, 
and  mining;  270,862  in  agriculture ;  92,766  in 
labor  not  agricultural ;  4,109  in  lake  and  river 
navigation ;  9,001  in  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity; 8,268  in  other  pursuits  requiring  educa- 
tion ;  1,218  in  government  civil  service ;  1,167 


in  domestic  service ;  and  1,219  inimsoellaneoiiB 
pursuits.    Births,  66,884  (2.87  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population) ;  marriages,  22,328  (1.18  per 
cent.);  deaths,  28,949  (1.46  per  cent.).— The 
surface  of  the  state  is  somewhat  diversified, 
though  it  has  no  mountains,  presenting  on  ^e 
whole  the  aspect  of  a  lofty  table-land,  sinking 
from  1,000  feet  near  the  centre,  where  a  ridge 
of  low  hills  forms  the  water-shed  between  the 
rivers  of  Lake  Erie  and  those  of  the  Ohio,  to 
600  or  800  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  S. 
borders.    About  lat.  40°,  a  little  8.  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  state,  there  is  another  range  of  hills, 
S.  of  which  lies  the  most  broken  part  of  the 
state.    The  belt  of  land  situated  between  these 
two  ridges  is  generally  flat  and  in  some  places 
marshy.    There  are  prairies  toward  the  N.  W. 
The  lake  shore  is  not  much  indented,  though  it 
affords  several  good  harbors,  among  which  are 
Maumee  bay  and  Sandusky  bay.    There  are 
several  islands  in  the  lake  belonging  to  Ohio. 
The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  this  great 
sheet  of  water  from  Ohio  are  the  Maumee  at 
Maumee  bay,  navigable  18  m.  by  lake  steam- 
ers; Portage,  navigable  12  m. ;  Huron,  navi- 
gable 14    m. ;   Vermilion,   Black,   Cuyahoga, 
Bocky,  and  Ohagrine.     Tlie  smtJler  streams 
are  principally  valuable  for  their  water  power, 
but   generally  have   good  harbors    at  their 
mouths.    The  most  important  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  from  this  state  are  the  Great  Miami, 
•  which  joins  it  at  the  extreme  S.  W.  boundary; 
the  Little  ItGami,  Brush,  Soioto,  Hockhocking, 
and  Muskingum.    Several  of  these  have  con- 
siderable tributaries,  and    as   most  of  them 
have  moreover  long  courses,  the  whole  state 
is  abundantly  watered.      The  Great  Miami  is 
navigable  76  m.,  the  Scioto  180  m.,  and  the 
Muskingum  80  m.,  or  at  high  water  110  m. 
— ^The  range  of  the  geologi^  formations  of 
Ohio,  excepting  the  drift  or  bowlder  formation 
found  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  and 
the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  and  low  lands,  is 
included  between  the  coal   measures  as  the 
upper  limit,  and  the  Black  river,  birdseye,  and 
Trenton  group  of  limeetones  as  the  lower  limit 
The  formations  are  spread  over  the  state  in 
strata  so  nearly  horizontal  or  gently  undulat- 
ing, that  the  dip  is  perceptible  only  by  the 
passing  of  one  group   nnder  another,  as  the 
formations  are  followed  over  their  lines  of  oat- 
crop.    The  western  half  of  the  state  is  covered 
almost  exclusively  with   limestone  strata,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  Kiagara  group  and  the 
lower  portion  of  the  Helderberg  limestones. 
In  Ohio  these  formations  come  together  by  the 
disappearance  of  the   Onondaga  salt  ^onp, 
which  in  New  York  separates  them,  with  its 
beds  of  shales,  marls,  and   gypsum  of  about 
1,000  feet  in  thickness.     To  this  outspread  of 
calcareous  strata  the   western  half  of  Oluo 
owes  its  great  fertility.     In  the  8.  W.  comer 
of  the  state  appear  limestones  of  the  lower  cal- 
careous group,  which  are  the  oldest  rocks  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies   and  Missouri.    They 
spread  out  over  a  circular  area  comprising  a 
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few  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  g[reat,  ranging  only  from  2  to  9ifeet,  the  qnan- 
and  disappear  in  every  direction  beneath  a  tity  of  coal  they  contain  is  enormous  from  the 
narrow  belt  of  shales  of  the  Utica  slate  forma-  extent  of  the  surface  they  cover,  the  whole 
tion^  which  intervenes  between  these  older  formation  overspreading  in  eastern  Ohio  about 
limestones  and  those  of  the  Niagara  group.  10,000  sq.  m.,  and  that  portion  of  the  coal  field 
The  £.  limit  of  the  great  limestone  tract  is  bordering  on  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in- 
marked  by  a  line  passing  from  Lake  Erie  eluding  several  workable  beds,  both  above  the 
through  the  central  portion  of  Erie  co.,  across  level  of  the  streams  and  also  at  different  depths 
the  S.  £.  comer  of  Seneca  co.,  and  thence  a  lit-  below  the  surface.  One  of  the  most  produc- 
tle  W.  from  a  southern  course  to  the  Ohio  river  tive  beds,  which  is  9^  feet  thick,  is  worked  near 
in  Adams  co.,  nearly  opposite  Clarksburg,  Ky.  the  dividing  lines  of  Perry  and  Hocking  cos. 
East  of  this  succeeds  a  narrow  belt  of  country  The  iron  ores  are  worked  very  extensively  in 
occupied  by  the  slates  and  limestones  of  the  the  Hanging  Rock  district  near  the  Ohio  river 
Hamilton  group,  and  next  to  this  the  shales  in  Lawrence  co.,  and  thence  N.  in  the  coun- 
and  flagstones  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung  ties  lying  E.  of  the  outcrop  of  the  conglomer- 
group  spread  over  a  district  from  80  to  40  m.  ate.  In  the  more  northern  of  these  counties 
in  width,  its  eastern  line  crossing  the  Ohio  at  the  supplies  of  ore  are  not  so  abundant  as  in 
Portsmouth  in  Scioto  co.  Toward  the  N.  this  the  same  measures  near  the  Ohio  river ;  and 
line  bends  around  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  passing  the  deficiency  is  there  made  up  and  the  furnaces 
by  Cuyahoga  falls,  and  thence  through  the  8.  are  kept  in  blast  by  Uie  Ldse  Superior  ores  de- 
part of  Crawford  co.,  Penn.  Thus  the  whole  liverea  at  Cleveland,  and  thence  transported 
southern  coast  of  Lake  Erie  for  SO  to  50  m.  S.  by  canal  and  railroad  into  the  interior.  (See 
£.  from  the  lake  is  occupied  by  this  group  of  Ibon,  and  Ibok  Makufaotubs.)  One  important 
shaly  strata,  which  further  E.  forms  the  chief  member  of  the  lower  coal  measures  has  been 
part  of  southern  New  York.  It  is  from  these  referred  to  in  the  article  Buhbstonb.  This 
strata  that  the  material  of  the  clay  banks  along  rock  accompanies  some  of  the  beds  of  iron  ore, 
the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  is  derived,  and  and  crops  out  around  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
the  muddy  sediment  which  after  heavy  storms  hills  in  many  of  the  counties  from  the  Ohio 
from  the  north  discolors  the  waters  of  the  lake  river  to  Stark  co.,  and  thence  through  Maho- 
far  out  from  the  shore.  The  red  sandstones  of  ning  into  Pennsylvania.  The  width  of  the  belt 
the  upper  devonian  and  the  carboniferous  lime-  thus  occupied  by  it  is  from  12  to  20  m.,  and  the 
stones  do  not  appear  in  Ohio,  and  the  conglom-  thickness  of  the  stratum  is  from  2  to  9  feet 
erate  or  millstone  grit,  the  lowest  member  of  The  rock  is  a  fossiliferous  fiinty  quartz,  cellular 
the  coal  measures,  is  found  overlying  the  Che-  and  excessively  hard,  of  light  gray  color,  and 
mung  shales.  It  enters  the  state  from  Penn-  of  stratiform  structure.  It  was  employed  very 
sylvania  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Trumbull  co.,  largely  by  the  Indians  for  knives,  spear  heads, 
and  is  thence  traced  in  a  narrow  belt  to  Cuya-  and  arrow  points,  and  from  Jackson  to  Mus- 
hoga  falls,  where  its  beds  attain  altogether  a  kingum  co.  are  innumerable  pits  made  by  the 
thickness  of  about  100  feet.  The  outcropping  aborigines  in  extracting  the  hard  stone.  The 
edge  of  this  rock,  which  forms  the  margin  of  quarries  of  it  in  the  towns  of  Richland  and 
the  coal  measures,  and  indeed  the  basin  itself  Clinton  in  Jackson  co.  and  in  Elk  in  Athens 
in  which  the  great  Appalachian  coal  field  is  co.,  and  others  in  Licking  and  Muskingum  cos., 
contained,  is  traced  S.  W .  through  Tfayne  and  have  proved  very  profitable  ever  since  the  year 
Holmes  cos.,  the  8.  E.  corner  of  Knox  co.,  and  1807,  when  the  stone  was  first  used  for  mill- 
across  Licking,  Fairfield,  Hocking,  Jackson,  stones.  From  1814  to  1820  stones  4}  feet  in 
and  Scioto  cos.,  to  the  Ohio  river  a  little  above  diameter  sold  for  $850  a  pair,  and  a  pair  7 
Portsmouth.  Along  its  raoge  it  forms  frequent  feet  in  diameter  for  $500.  In  1834, 4-feet  stones 
vertical  cliffs  upon  the  summits  and  sides  of  sold  for  $150.  The  rock  goes  under  the  Mus- 
the  hiUs.  As  it  sinks  toward  the  E.  the  coal  kingum  river  two  mUes  above  Connellsville  in 
measures  succeed,  and  gain  in  depth  as  the  Morgan  co. ;  and  at  Connellsville  it  is  bored 
eastern  dip  continues  into  Virginia  aod  Penn-  through  110  feet  below  water,  and  660  feet  still 
sylvania.  The  lowest  beds  of  coal,  with  their  deeper  is  found  the  salt-bearing  rock,  which  for 
accompanying  beds  of  slates,  sandstones,  lime-  12  m.  frirther  down  the  river  maintains  about 
stones,  and  iron  ore,  are  thus  found  near  the  the  same  depth  below  the  surface.  In  this 
line  of  the  conglomerate  through  the  range  portion  of  the  state  and  of  the  coal  measures 
traced  out  above,  and  in  an  easterly  direction  are  many  salt  wells,  and  in  some  places  the 
pass  successively  beneath  the  surface,  giving  salt  water  oozes  out  in  springs  at  the  sur&ce. 
place  to  higher  beds  which  occupy  the  hills,  Such  springs  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Monday 
and  disappear  in  their  turn  toward  the  east,  creek  in  Perry  and  Hocking  cos.  In  1863  the 
The  lower  portion  of  the  coal  measures  con-  product  of  the  salt  wells  at  Pomeroy  in  this 
tains  several  viduable  beds  of  bituminous  cofd,  vicinity  amounted  to  1,000,000  bushels.  An 
and  also  strata  of  iron  ore  and  limestone;  inflammable  gas  issues  from  some  of  the  springs 
and  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  resources  of  with  the  salt  water.  In  Southington  and  in 
tins  portion  of  the  state  in  co«d  and  iron  ore  Wethersfield,  Trumbull  co.,  burning  wells  have 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  many  thousand  years,  been  opened  from  which  the  gas  has  issued 
Though  the  thickness  of  the  coal  beds  is  not  freely,  continuing  to  bum  for  days  together. 
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These  were  in  the  BandstoDe  strata  which  un- 
derlie the  coal  formation.  Natural  oil  is  also 
found  about  Mecca,  Trnmbnll  co.,  and  wella 
have  recentlj  been  sank  for  the  pnrpose  of 
collecting  it.  (See  Pstholkcm), — The  soil  of 
Ohio  is  fertile  almost  without  exception.  The 
marshy  tracts  are  capable  of  being  drained,  and 
when  this  is  done  are  fonnd  very  productive. 
The  hilla  are  onltivated  to  their  smnmits,  and 
scarcely  any  of  the  land  is  too  rough  for  till- 
we.  The  river  bottoms  are  partic^rlj  rich. 
The  climate  is  temperate  on  the  whole,  thongh 
the  winters  are  occasionally  severe,  and  torna- 
does occur  in  summer.  The  average  tempera- 
ture, owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  is 
several  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  Atluitio 
states  in  the  same  latitude.  The  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  less  subject  to  cold  and  changas  of  tem- 
perature than  the  interior.  Except  in  some  of 
the  marsh;  districts  the  climate  is  healthy,  the 
ratio  of  mortality,  acoordiug  to  the  census  of 
I9fi0,  being  lower  than  it  is  in  Connecticut, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Missonri,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  or  the  dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  an<l  about  equal  to  that  of 
Texas.  The  gradual  dnuning  of  the  swamp 
lands,  which  prove  particularly  fatal  to  new 
settlers,  has  probably  done  much  to  lessen  the 
rate  of  mortality.  In  judging  from  the  censaa 
returns  of  the  state  in  general,  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  high  ratio  of  deaths  in  some 
of  the  large  cities,  the  proportion  in  Cincin- 
nati for  instance  being  in  1S50  as  I  to  ST. — Of 
the  wild  animals  which  formerly  abounded  in 
this  state,  ver^  few  are  now  left.  The  wolf  and 
bear  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  unsettled  parts. 
Deer,  raccoons,  several  smaller  animals,  and 
many  kinds  of  feathered  game  are  plentiftil.^ — 
Ohio  was  originally  covered  with  heavy  forests 
of  oak,  walnut,  maple,  poplar,  ash,  beech,  and 
cherry,  a  large  part  of  which  still  remain,  not 
more  than  one  half  of  the  state  being  cultivated 
or  fenced.  The  cypress  is  almost  the  only  ever- 
green tree.  All  kinds  of  cereals  grow  in  perfec- 
tion. Indian  oorn  is  more  at  home  in  the  Ohio 
valley  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  Wheat  has  been  produced  in  larger  pro- 
portion than  in  any  other  state  of  the  Union, 
thongh  for  several  years  past  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases and  a  change  (supposed  to  be  only  tem- 
porary) in  the  climate  have  greatly  diminished 
the  crop.  All  the  small  grains  have  been  raised 
in  large  quantities,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sorghum  has  been 
attended  with  great  success.  Peaches  and  other 
fmit  are  abundant  and  excellent  in  quality. 
The  culture  of  the  grape  has  received  careful 
atteatlon,  and  excellent  wines  are  made  at 
and  near  Cincinnati.  (See  Catawba  Wise.)  In 
1860  the  average  size  of  farms  was  84  acres ; 
the  nnmber  of  land  owners  810,000 ;  the  quan- 
tity of  improved  land  13,106,946  acres,  an  in- 
crease of  33  per  cent,  in  10  years.  In  1369 
there  were  9,861,921  acres  of  plough  laud,  8,- 
764,024  of  meadow  and  pasture,  and  12,210,164 
of  wood  or  nacnltivated.    Of  the  plough  land 


6,239,988  acres  were  planted  in  crops,  and  800,- 
000  in  orchards,  gu^ens,  &c.  The  average 
price  of  land  of  all  kinds  was  $21  per  acre,  oc 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  land  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  average 
sales  were  2,024,000  acres  per  annum.  In  1860 
Ohio  contained  143,807  farms,  incloding  17,- 
997,483  acres  (of  which  9,851,498  were  im- 
proved), valued  at  $368,768,608 ;  and  the  valne 
of  implements  and  machinery  thereon  was 
$12,760,685,  The  principal  crops  per  acre  for 
a  scries  of  years  past  have  been  as  follows :  In- 
dian com,  84  bushels ;  wheat,  12  bushels ;  oats, 
24  bnehele ;  hay,  1.36  tons.  The  total  produets 
of  these  crops  have  been : 


Of  the  mmor  crops  in  1869  there  were  676,274 
bnaheb  of  rye,  1,838,677  of  barley,  3,042,176 
of  bnokwheat,  and  6,000,000  of  potatoes.    The 

aggregate  production  of  grain  in  1860  was 
133,100,173  bushels,  an  increase  in  10  years  of 
44,648,049  bushels,  or  60  per  cent.  In  18B9 
the  total  cereal  product  was  107,884,740  bush- 
els, on  6,229,088  acres  of  ploughed  land,  or  an 
average  of  20  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  i  more 
than  the  average  product  of  France,  and  great- 
er than  that  of  the  best  grain-growing  countries 
of  Europe.  The  nnmber  of  domestic  animals 
Ohio  at  different  periods  was  as  follows : 


A.^ 

in*. 

ISU. 

.« 

EonaaudmillH 

,»s 

TotAl 

CI,8Ta,MS 

T,T88,48e 

8,il8,eST 

The  average  annual  value  of  farm  and  dairy 
products  was  estimated  by  the  bnreau  of  sta- 
tistics in  18B7  as  follows  :  Indian  com.  $86,- 
000,000;  wheat,  $20,000,000;  oats,  $6,000,000; 
other  grain,  ^,000,000;  potatoes,  $3,000,000; 
hay,  $20,000,000;  fat  cattle,  |8,000,000;  fiit 
hogs,  $6,400,000 ;  marketable  horses,  $6,000,- 
000  ;  marketable  sheep,  $400,000 ;  increase  (rf 
aniinals,  $2,000,000;  wool,  $8,000,000;  dairy 
produce,  $8,600,000 ;  poultry  and  cgga,  tZfilSO,- 
000 ;  fruit,  wine,  sugar,  and  honev,  $2,000,000 ; 
tobaoco,  $a00,000;  flax,  vegetables,  seeds,  and 
other  articles,  $4,000,000;  total,  $188,100,000. 
— Accordmg  to  the  census  of  1860,  there  were 
64  iron  furnaces,  which  tnanufactnred  106,000 
tons  of  pig  metal ;  an  iacresse  of  100  per  cent, 
in  10  years.  The  quantity  of  coal  mined  was 
48,000,000  bushels    (increase   600  per  cent). 
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and  of  salt  made  2,000,000  bnshelB  (inoreaae 
800  per  cent.).  The  aggregate  value  of  mining 
prodacts  was  $8,880,000,  an  increase  of  400 
per  cent.  In  1850  there  were  10,622  establish^ 
ments  engaged  in  mining,  manufa^nres,  and 
the  medxanic  arts,  employing  a  capital  of  $29,- 
010,538,  giving  occupation  to  51,489  persons, 
paying  $13,467,660  in  wages,  consnniing  $84,- 
677,937  worth  of  raw  material,  and  producing 
$62,647,259  worth  of  goods  annually.  In  1857 
the  values  of  the  various  manufactured  prod- 
ucts were  as  follows:  iron,  $20,000,000; 
clothing,  $10,000,000;  ftimiture,  $4,000,000; 
carriages  and  wagons,  $1,500,000 ;  spirits,  beer, 
and  wine,  $6,000,000;  cotton,  $1,500,000; 
woollen,  $1,500,000;  earthenware,  $300,000; 
animal  fat,  $6,000,000 ;  anunal  meats,  $12,000,- 
000;  agricultural  machines,  $1,500,000;  leath- 
er, $3,000,000;  grain,  $8,000,000;  wood  not 
included  above,  $1,000,000 ;  other  articles, 
$43,000,000 ;  total,  $1 1 9,300,000.  The  surolus 
produce  of  Ohio  is  exported  to  the  AUan- 
tio  markets,  nearly  f  of  it  by  railroad  and  the 
remainder  by  the  lljssissippi  river  and  the 
great  lakes.  Their  value  exceeds  $60,000,000 
annually.  The  principal  articles  exported,  ac- 
cording to  the  statistical  report  for  1858,  were 
2,607,118  bushels  of  wheat,  2,987,262  of  other 
grain,  1,800,979  bbls.  of  flour,  877,607  of  whis- 
key, 59,071  of  alcohol,  20,427  of  beef,  464,457 
of  pork  and  bacon,  84,175  of  lard,  45,525  of 
lard  oil,  8,785,124  lbs.  of  butter,  6,786,122  of 
cheese,  156,096  boxes  of  candles,  51,728  of 
soap,  764,560  lbs.  of  tallow,  740,600  of  grease, 
118,000  head  of  cattle,  7,400  horses,  841,595 
hogs,  220,657  sheep,  7,572,763  lbs.  of  wool 
8,700,000  bushels  of  coal,  20,925,000  lbs.  of 


tobacco,  and  18,000  bbls.  of  eggs.  The  state 
carries  on  a  considerable  foreign  commerce 
through  the  ports  of  Toledo,  Cuyahoga  (Cleve- 
land), and  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie,  and  Cincin- 
nati on  the  Ohio.  During  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1859,  the  exports  amounted  to  $268,- 
011,  $147,057  being  in  American  and  $115,954 
in  foreign  vessels,  and  the  imports  to  1^67,846, 
$196,081  being  in  American  and  $71,815  in  for- 
eign vessels.  The  clearances  were  226  Ameri- 
can vessels,  tonnage  38,058,  and  190  foreign 
vessels,  tonnage  22,832 — ^total,  416  vessels, 
tonnage  60,890;  and  the  entrances  were  288 
American  vessels,  tonnage  89,824,  and  209  for- 
eign vessels,  tonnage  23,605— total,  447  vessels, 
tonnage,  68,429.  The  tonnage  of  the  state  was 
125,057,  of  which  6,548  was  registered  and 
118,509  enrolled  and  licensed.  During  the 
year  52  vessels  were  buUt,  having  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  8,580  tons.  Of  these,  19  were 
steamers  and  28  sloops  and  canal  boats.  In 
addition  to  a  good  system  of  turnpike  roods, 
Ohio  has  4  canals  constructed  by  the  state,  vie, : 
the  Ohio,  from  Portsmouth  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Scioto  to  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie;  the 
Miami,  from  Cincinnati  to  Toledo ;  the  Hock- 
ing, in  the  valley  of  the  Hockhocking  river; 
and  the  Muskingum  improvement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Muskingum  river;  and  there  are 
two  canals  built  by  incorporated  companiea 
viz. :  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  and  the  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate  leng^  of  canals 
and  river  improvements  is  849  m. ;  of  tnmpike 
and  plank  roads,  8,100  m. ;  of  common  roads, 
67,000  m.  The  railroads  lying  wholly  or  part- 
ly in  the  state,  in  1858,  as  reported  by  the  com- 
missioner of  statistics,  were  as  follows : 


Ni 


BdlefontaiDe  and  Indiana 

Central  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton,  and  Dayton 

Cincinnati,  Wflmlngton,  and  zanesTiUe. 
Cleyeland,  Colambua,  and  Cincinnati. . . 

Clereland  and  Mahoning 

ClcTcland,  Painesyille,  and  Aahtabola  . . 

Cleveland  and  Plttebnrg 

Cleveland  and  Toledo 

Cleveland,  Zanesrllle.  and  Cincinnati . . , 

Colnmbas,  PlQ°^  uid  Indiana 

Dajton  and  Michigan 

Dayton  and  Western 

Dayton,  Xcnla,  and  Belpre 

Eaton  and  Hamilton , 

QreenTllle  and  MlamL 

lodtanapolls  and  Cincinnati 

Iron. 


little  Miami  and  Colambos  and  Xenla . . . 

Mad  River  and  Lake  Erie 

Uarlettoand  Cincinnati 

Michigan  flontbem  and  Northern  Indiana. 

Ohio  and  MlniaBlppi 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wavne,  and  Chicago 

Bandoaky,  Mantflelo,  and  Newark 

Bdotoand  Hocking  Yalley 

Springfield  and  Couimbas 

Springfield.  Mt  Yemon,  and  Pittsburg  . . . 

Slenbenvilie  and  Indiana. 

Toledo  and  Wabaah 


TsviunL 


Oallionand  Union  City 

Wheeling  and  Columbus 

Dayton  and  Cincinnati 

ZaneavlUe  and  Morrow , 

Cleveland  and  C<4umbaa 

Cleveland  and  Youngstown , 

Cleveland  and  Erie 

Cleveland,  Pittsburs,  and  Belleaire... 

Cleveland  and  Toledo , 

Hudson  and  Millersburg , 

Columbus  and  Plqna 

Dayton  and  Lima 

Dayton  and  State  Line 

Dayton  and  Xcnia 

Hamilton  and  Richmond 

Davton  and  Union  Ciiy 

Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati 

Ironton  and  Centre  Station 

Cincinnati,  Springfield,  and  Columbus 

Sandusky  ana  Dayton 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati 

Toledo  and  Chlcsgo 

Cincinnati  and  Ylnoennes 

Pittsburg  and  Chicago  . . . « 

Sandusky  and  Newark. ... , 

Portsmouth  and  Hamden. 

Springfield  and  London , 

Springfield  and  Sackvllle 

Steubenville  and  Newark 

Toledo  and  Danville , 


Total. 


LCDglll 

iamUM. 


118 

141 

60 

181 

185 

67 

95 

805 

187 

61 

72* 

7S 

88 

16 

49 

47 

110 

18 

189 

S15 

194 

589 

199 

498 

126 

56 

90 

60 

195 

960 


•Mt. 


a948 


18,180,694 

6,687,287 
8,589,800 
6,250,841 
4,800,998 

8,95<CS89 

9,00a809 

7,456,781 

1,574,698 

9,555,000 

8,746,000 

669,000 

960,000 

1,408,090 

888,000 

8,160,000 

179,880 

5,659,548 

4^447,000 

11,260^481 

19,885,680 

17310,000 

16,069,590 

2,491,600 

1,108,975 

846,500 

9,205,000 

4,772,951 

9,015,000 


1154,705,807 


*  Nearly  finished  to  Union  City,  80  miles  farther. 


Of  these  roads  2,988  m.  were  within  the  state    to  $70,638,215.    The  management  of  the  car 
limits.    Their  aggregate  capital  paid  in  amounts    nals  and  similar  public  works  is  intrusted  to 
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a  board  o.  works  consisting  of  8  members,  one 
elected  annniUlj  for  8  years.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  public  works  at  the  time  of  their 
completion  was  $14,627,549;  and  the  net  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  for  the  6  years  end- 
mg  with  1860,  has  been  annnaUy  a  little  less 
than  i  of  1  per  cent,  on  this  cost,  as  shown  in 
the  subjoined  table : 


1854. 
1857. 
1858. 
1899. 
1860. 


Exp«adl- 

lUMlpta. 

tOTM. 

$4H767 

$495,479 

845,720 

868,987 

297,854 

878,624 

257,820 

868,606 

808,985 

88^899 

of  cs- 


«-~^ 

RMtiftk 

Oeoeral  revenue. 

$805,792  40 

1,864,664  18 

421,874  62 

1,288,606  72 

82,719  78 

14,051  88 

19  04 

$801,288  08 
liM9  Jfi5  66 

Blnklnzftiiid.f. 

OMialftmd.A... 

417,195  M 

Common  school  ftind 

Bebool  Ubnrr  taod 

1,260,888  IT 
78395  71 

National  roaa  fbnd 

14,045  81 

■  •  ■  • 

Three  per  oent.  ftind. 

Total 

$8,977,718  IS 

$8,911,608  97 

$70,712 
18,267 
76,170 

105,786 
76,964 


— ^The  banking  system  of  Ohio  comprises  the 
state  bank  (a  nominal  institution^  with  86 
branches,  having  in  Nov.  1860  a  capital  of  $4,- 
104,600  and  a  circulation  of  $7,408,659;  7  in- 
dependent banks,  capital  $682,264,  circulation 
$575,685 ;  and  11  free  banks,  capital  $1,124,- 
600,  circulation  $655,248.  Total  capital,  $5,- 
861,864;  total  circulation,  $8,684,887.— The 
present  constitution  of  Ohio  was  adopted  in 
1851.  The  right  to  vote  is  secured  to  every 
white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  21 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election.  The  generid 
elections  are  held  every  2  years  on  the  2d 
Tuesday  of  October.  The  general  assembly 
consists  of  a  senate  of  85  members  and  a  house 
of  representatives  of  100  members,  both  elected 
in  districts  for  2  years.  The  executive  officers 
are  a  governor  chosen  for  2  years  (salary 
$1,800),  lieutenant-governor  ($2  a  diiy  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature  as  premdent  of 
the  senate),  secretary  of  state  ($1,400),  auditor 
$1,600),  treasurer  ($1,500),  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  ($1,200),  attorney-general  ($1,400), 
and  commissioner  of  schools  ($1,500).  The  ju- 
diciary comprises  a  supreme  court  of  5  Judges 
chosen  by  tne  people  for  5  years,  one  every 
year,  having  onginal  jurisdiction  in  quo  war- 
ranto, mandamus,  habeas  corpus,  and  proce- 
dendo, and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  other  mat- 
ters ;  and  48  judges  of  common  pleas,  elected 
for  5  years.  The  state  is  divided  into  10  com- 
mon pleas  districts,  each  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  8  parts,  each  part  electing  one  or  more 
of  the  judges.  Courts  of  common  pleas  are 
held  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges  in  each 
county,  and  district  courts  by  the  common 
pleas  judges  of  each  district,  with  one  judge  of 
the  supreme  court.  There  are  also  superior 
courts  of  Cincinnati,  Montgomery  co.  (Dayton), 
and  Franklin  co.  (Columbus);  probate  courts 
in  every  county,  and  Justices'  courts  in  every 
township  of  the  state.  The  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  receive  a  salary  of  $1,700  each,  of 
the  courts  of  common  pleas  $1,500,  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Cincinnati  $3,500,  and  of  the 
superior  courts  of  Montgomery  and  Franklin 
cos.  $1,500.  The  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  state  during  the  financial  year  ending  Nov. 
15,  1860,  according  to  the  governor's  annual 
message,  were  as  follows : 


Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $66,209.16. 
The  value  of  real  estate  in  1860  was  $689,894,- 
811;  value  of  personal  estate,  $248,408,200; 
total  value  of  taxable  property,  $888,302,601 ; 
increase  in  one  year  in  the  value  of  real  estate 
not  in  cities  and  villages,  $54,158,987;  decrease 
in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  cities  and  villagesL 
$8,878,680 ;  net  increase  in  the  value  of  real 
estate,  $45,780,807 ;  decrease  in  tibe  value  of 
personal  property,  $8,887,657 ;  net  increase  in 
the  value  of  taxable  property,  $42,892,660. 
The  state  levy  for  all  purposes  is  89^  cents  on 
$100  of  valuation,  making  for  1861  $8,508,- 
712.98,  and  the  local  taxes  for  the  same  year 
amount  to  $7,318,968.41 ;  the  total  amount  of 
tax  levyfor  1861  being  therefore  $10,817,676.84. 
The  state  debt  in  1860  was :  foreign,  $13,978,- 
023.58 ;  domestic,  $277,210.86 ;  irreducible,  $2,- 
677,600.32 ;  total,  $16,927,834.21.— The  public 
institutions  of  Ohio,  with  their  statistics  in 
Nov.  1858,  are  the  following : 


N( 


Central  Lnn^o  Aflyliun 
Northern  **  " 
BontbeiB  **  ** 
Hamilton  oa  ** 
Pe«f  and  Dumb  ** 
Inst'tion  for  the  Blind 
A^lam  for  Idiotic  and 
Imbeelle  Toatha. .. 

Penitentiarj 

Beibrm  schools 


Colnmbns.. 
Ne  vbaTg. . . 
Dayt<m 


Colnmbns.. 


u 


Lancaster, 
Fairfield  oo. 


DKtoof 

OfWD- 
iDf. 


188S 
1855 
1855 

1829 

1887 

185T 


1858 


Nok  of 


\ 


670] 

«  • 

160 
100 

86 
098 

ISOf 


$100,088 


81,489 
10^000 


17,150* 


The  number  of  convicts  in  the  penitentiary, 
Nov.  1,  1860,  was  932.  The  actual  expendi- 
tures during  the  year  were  $97,610,  and  the 
earnings  $97,905,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of 
the  prison  of  $296.  Each  prisoner  under  the 
age  of  21  and  without  a  common  English  edu- 
cation receives  8  hours'  teaching  a  day,  and 
each  prisoner  over  21  one  hour's  teaching. 
Corporal  punishments  are  not  used,  the  penalty 
for  disorderly  conduct  being  solitary  confine- 
ment. Regular  good  conduct  shortens  the  term 
of  imprisonment.  The  number  of  paupers  sup- 
ported by  the  state  in  1859  was  15,148;  and 
the  number  of  criminals  convicted  was  1,495, 
exclusive  of  8,567  police  offences  in  cities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of 
statistics  in  1860,  there  were  5,237  churches 
in  Ohio,  viz. :  584  Baptist,  805  Disciples',  88 
Episcopal,  75  Evangelists',  98  Friends',  516 
Lutheran,  1,915  Methodist,  877  Presbyterian, 
190  Roman  Catholic,  808  United  Brethren's, 

*  Orer  and  abore  |62  700  earned  by  the  oonTicta. 
tin  Not.  1869. 
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68  Universalist,  and  228  of  minor  denominik- 
tions. — The  state  has  always  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  education.  The  school  fnnd  consists 
of  the  prooeeds  of  the  congressional  grant  to 
the  territory  of  every  86th  section  of  land  for 
common  schools,  and  of  two  townships,  com- 
prising 69,120  acres,  for  the  estahlishment  of 
colleges.  The  state  also  levies  a  tax  for  school 
purposes,  and  there  are  local  taxes  hy  town- 
ships for  sustaining  high  schools,  for  build- 
ings, &c.  During  the  year  ending  Aug.  81, 
1860,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  were  as 
follows  * 

HxoBxm, 

Bdaiioeonhiaid,8eptl,18S0 $689,790  6T 

Fines,  licenses,  nod  mlsoelUneoas  sonroes. ....  60,775  18 

In«doclble  school  Auids. 170,640  46 

State  tax 1,944,186  89 

Looaltaxes 1,488,689  99 

Total 18,606,901  68 


Ttecben*  salaries |S^8,0«0  9S 

Bites,  batldlngs,  and  Tepairs 457,649  81 

Fuel,  and  all  other  eontingent  expenses. 267,126  44 

Total $2,760,828  6T 

The  value  of  school  houses  in  1865  was  $2,229,- 
911;  in  1869,  |4,409,122;  in  1860,  $4,V07,227. 
In  1860  the  number  of  school  houses  was  10,- 
422;  public  high  schools,  161 ;  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools,  685,177 ;  average  daily  attendance, 
405,592 ;  teachers  employed,  20,781 ;  pupils  en- 
rolled in  high  schools,  18,188;  teachers  em- 
ployed, 819.  In  addition  to  these  are  the  fol- 
lowing institutions : 


Ckametir. 


Theologloal 

LmeITT 

Medical 

CoDtnierclal. 

Aeademies  and  seminariee 
Private  and  parochial  schools 
UniTersltles  and  colleges .... 


laatltetlMH. 

TMckcn. 

11 

88    . 

L   -t 

-8  ». 

10 

60 

10 

90 

90 

404 

186 

816 

29 

189 

PapUa. 

209 

80 

1,110 

800 

8.221 

16,182 

8.878 


The  principal  collegiate  institutions  with  their 
dates  of  foundation  are :  the  Ohio  university,  at 
Athens,  1804;  Miami  university,  at  Oxford, 
1824;  Franklin  college,  at  New  Athens,  1824; 
Western  Reserve  college,  at  Hudson,  1826; 
Kenyon  college,  at  Gambier,  1826;  Denison 
college,  at  Granville,  1882;  Oberlin  college, 
at  Oberlin,  1884;  Marietta  college,  at  Ma- 
rietta, 1885;  St.  Xavier  college,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1840 ;  Wittenberg  college,  at  Springfield, 
1845;  Urbana  university,  at  Urbana,  1850; 
Antioch  college,  at  Yellow  Springs,  1852;  the 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  at  Delaware,  1854 ; 
the  theological  department  of  Kenyon  college, 
1827;  Lane  theological  seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati, 1829;  theological  departments  of  Western 
Reserve  college,  1880;  of  Denison  college,  1882 ; 
of  Oberlin  college,  1885;  theological  seminary 
of  the  Associate  Reformed  church,  at  Oxford, 
1889 ;  Wittenberg  theological  seminary,  1845 ; 
biblical  department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity, 1849 ;  law  school  of  Cincinnati  college, 
at  Cincinnati,  1888 ;  medical  college  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  1819 ;  medical  department  of  West- 
ern Reserve  college,  at  Cleveland,  1844 ;  Star- 


ling medical  college,  af  Columbus,  1847;  west- 
em  college  of  homoeopathic  medicine,  at  Cleve- 
land, 1850.  There  are  many  well  endowed 
female  colleges.  A  tax  of  iV  of  a  mill  for  school 
libraries  was  suspended  in  1857,  but  resumed 
in  1858,  and  amounted  to  $88,920.  Exclusive 
of  the  school  libraries,  there  are  in  the  state 
collections  and  various  literary  institutiona 
about  150,000  volumes.  The  state  library  was 
established  in  1817,  and  the  entire  expenditures 
for  its  increase  and  management  up  to  Nov.  15, 
1860,  were  $58,548.  The  number  of  volumes 
is  22,798.  The  public  press  in  1850  comprised 
261  periodicals,  circulating  80,000,000  copies 
annually.  Of  these,  26  appeared  daily,  10 
semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly,  201  weekly,  28 
semi-monthly  or  monthly,  and  1  quarterly. — 
The  first  explorations  in  the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Ohio  were  made  by 
the  French,  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  in  this 
region  dating  from  about  1680.  The  object  of 
the  French  adventurers,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  trade  rather  than  settlement.  They 
were  soon  involved  in  disputes  with  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  having  obtained  from  their  sovereign 
a  grant  covering  part  of  the  territory  claimed 
by  the  French,  sent  out  surveyors,  and  estab- 
lished trading  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley.  It  was 
in  the  war  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of 
these  conflicting  claims  that  Washington  first 
became  known;  but  neither  his  abilities  nor 
the  oi>erations  of  a  powerAil  force  sent  out  un- 
der Gen.  Braddock  could  overcome  the  French, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  country  until  Can- 
ada and  the  whole  country  W.  to  the  Missis- 
sippi were  surrendered  by  the  treaty  of  1768. 
After  the  war  of  the  revolution  disputes  arose 
between  several  of  the  states  respecting  the 
right  of  soil  in  this  territory,  which  were  only 
allayed  by  the  cession  of  the  whole  to  the 
United  States,  Virginia  reserving  8,709,848 
acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio  for  her  state 
troops,  and  Connecticut  a  tract  of  8,666,921 
acres  near  Lake  Erie.  In  1800  jurisdiction 
over  these  two  tracts  was  relinquished  to  the 
federal  government,  the  states  retaining  the 
right  to  the  soil,  and  disposing  of  it  in  small 
lots  to  settlers  (from  which  sales  Connecticut 
obtained  her  magnificent  school  fund),  while 
the  Indian  titles  to  the  rest  of  the  state  were 
bought. up  by  the  general  government.  In 
1787  congress  undertook  the  government,  and 
in  1788  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  at  Marietta.  The  first  years  of  the  North- 
West  territory,  as  it  was  called,  were  harassed 
by  Indian  warfare,  which  was  not  terminated 
until  after  the  signal  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne  in 
1794.  In  1799  the  North-West  territory  was 
organized,  and  shortly  afterward  Ohio  formed 
into  a  separate  government.  It  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1808. 

OHIO.  L  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Va.,  bounded  E. 
by  Pennsylvania  and  W.  by  the  Ohio  river,  and 
drained  by  Wheeling  and  other  small  creeks ; 
area,  140  sq,  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 18,006,  of  whom 
164  were  slaves.    Its  surface  is  hilly  and  its 
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soil  fertile,  especially  along  the  Ohio.    Most  of  the  Ohio  and  its  branches  estimated  at  202,- 

of  the  land  is  well  adapted  to  pasturage.   Mines  400  square  miles,  the  topography  is  uniform  in 

of  bituminous  co^  are  found  among  the  hills  its  principal  features,  and,  though  often  beau- 

and  are  extensively  worked.    The  productions  tifoi,  still  for  the  most  part  tame.    The  valleys 

in  1850  were  214,020  bushels  of  Indian  com,  are  depressions  below  the  general  summit  level 

67,709  of  wheat,  76,767  of  oats,  4,111  tons  of  of  the  country;  all  of  them  were  eroded  by 

hay,  98,590  lbs.  of  wool,  and  104,722  of  but-  currents  of  water,  and  the  piles  of  strata  pre- 

ter.    There  were  9  grist  mills,  S  saw  mills,  4  senting  no  portions  that  could  resist  the  action 

iron  founderies,  2  cotton,  1  woollen,  8  nail,  of  these,  the  descent  of  the  river  beds  is  gen- 

and  5  glass  factories,  17  collieries,  8  paper  and  tie,  with  no  sudden  breaks  or  precipitous  falls. 

2  planing  mills,  16  churches,  and  8,629  pupils  The  banks,  however,  are  often  steep,  and  in 

attending  public  schools.    The  value  of  real  many  places,  especially  upon  the  smaller  rivers, 

estate  in  1856  was  $5,101,088,  showing  an  the  waters  have  worn  a  narrow  passage  be- 

increase  of  26  per  cent,  since  1850.    Capital,  tween  vertical  cliffs  of  limestone  to  the  depth 

Wheeling.     U.  A  W.  co.  of  Ey..  bordered  of  several  hundred  feet  from  their  snnmait& 

on  tiie  S.  by  Green  river  which  is  nere  navi-  Generally  the  livers  spread  out  to  considerable 

gable  by  steamboats,  and  intersected  by  Bough  width,  and  in  dry  seasons  become  shoal  to  the 

creek ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  serious  impediment  of  navigation.    An  inter- 

9,749,  of  whom  1,182  were  slaves.    It  has  an  esting  feature  in  the  banks  of  the  river  is  the 

undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil,  and  con-  succession  of  terraces  often  noticed  rising  one 

tains  iron  ore  and  coal.    The  productions  in  above  another  at  different  elevations,  and  some- 

1850  were  621,128  buediels  of  Indian  com,  10,-  times  spreading  out  in  broad  alluvial  flats. 

4    607  of  wheat,  18,780  of  oats,  1,548,692  lbs.  of  Though  they  are  often  75  feet  or  more  above 

tobacco,  and  22,555  of  wool!    There  were  10  the  present  mean  level  of  the  river,  they  were 

grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  28  churches,  evidently  formed  by  fluviatile  deposits  made 

and  899  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Gap-  in  distant  periods,  when  the  river  flowed  at 

ital,  Hartford.    IQ.  A  8.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  sepa-  tiiese  higher  levels.     Evidence  is  altogether 

rated  from  Kentucky  on  the  E.  by  the  Otiio  wanting  to  %s,  the  date  of  these  periods.  Upon 

river,  and  bounded  N.  W.  by  Laughery  creek ;  the  lower  branches  of  the  river,  at  the  level 

area,  about  90  sq.  m.,  being  the  smallest  county  of  present  high  water,  are  mounds  and  earth 

in  the  state ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,475.    The  surfJEioe  works  wonderful  in  their  numbers  and  extent, 

is  considerably  diversified,  rising  in  some  places  which  were  constructed,  as  far  as  can  be  ascer- 

into  high  hills,  but  it  is  only  in  very  few  places  tained  from  various  proofs,  full  2,000  years 

that  it  is  too  much  broken  for  cultivation.    The  since,  the  fact  being  thus  established  that  the 

soil,  resting  mainly  on  blue  limestone,  is  fertile  river  must  have  flowed  at  its  present  level  at 

bothonthe  hills  and  in  the  bottomlands.    The  least  so  far  back.     The  city  of  Cincinnati 

Sroductions  in  1850  were  269,085  bushels  of  In-  stands  upon  two  of  these  terraces,  the  upper 

ian  com,  45,479  of  wheat,  9,718  of  oats,  2,028  one  60  feet  above  the  lower,  and  this  60  feet 

tons  of  hay,  and  6,801  lbs.  of  wooL  There  were  above  low  water  of  the  river.    In  the  gravel 

2  sawmills,  2  tanneries,  15  churches,  and  2,022  of  the  upper  one  have  been  found  the  teeth 

public  school  pupils.    Capital,  Rising  Sun.  of  an  extinct  species  of  elephant.    Shells  which 

OHIO  RIVER,  the  largest  branch  of  the  have  been  found  at  corresponding  elevations 

Mississippi  river  from  the  east,  known  to  the  are  of  recent  species,  such  as  are  still  com- 

early  French  settlers  as  la  beUs  riMre^  and  mon  to  tiie  waters  in  the  neighborhood. — 

famed  for  the  uniform  smoothness  of  its  current  The  total  lengUi  of  the  Ohio  river  is  about 

as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  950  m. ;  but  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of 

valley.    It  is  formed  in  the  W.  part  of  Penn-  the  river  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  about  f 

sylvania  by  the  junction  at  Pittsburg  of  the  of  that  distance.    Its  course  till  it  passes  out  of 

Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers.    By  the  Pennsylvania  is  a  little  W.  of  N.  to  Beaver,  and 

latter  the  drainage  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  thence  W.  to  the  line  of  the  state  of  Ohio.    It 

extended  into  the  southern  part  of  the  state  of  then  flows  S.  between  Ohio  ^d  Virginia,  pasa- 

New  York,  and  in  Potter  co.,  Penn.,  reaches  a  ing  Wheeling,  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Balti- 

point  where  over  an  extent  of  a  few  acres  it  is  more  and  Ohio  raOroad,  92  m.  below  Pitts- 

a  mere  chance  whether  the  water  that  falls  burg.    The  general  course  of  the  river  is  W. 

upon  the  surface  reaches  the  ocean  by  the  S.  W.    After  passing  between  Ohio  and  Vir- 

gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  ginia,  it  borders  the  whole  length  of  Kentucky, 

Chesapeake  bay.    The  course  of  the  Ohio  and  separating  that  state  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 

of  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  W.  of  Illinois  on  the  N.    The  width  of  the  river  va- 

the  AUeghanies  to  the  outlet  of  the  river  in  ries  from  1,200  to  4,000  feet.    Its  depth  at  dif- 

the  Mississippi,  is  through  a  region  of  strati-  ferent  seasons  is  very  fluctuating,  the  range 

fled  rocks,  little  disturbed  from  the  horizontal  between  high  and  low  water  being  often  50 

position  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  and  sometimes  60  feet.    During  portions  of 

nowhere  intruded  upon  by  uplifts  of  the  azoic  the  summer  season  and  in  the  autmnn,  when 

»      formations,  such  as  in  other  regions  impart  the  water  is  low,  the  larger  steamboats  ascend 

grandeur  to  the  scenery  and  variety  to  the  no  further  than  Wheeling,  and  even  below  this 

valleys  of  the  rivers.  Over  an  area  of  drainage  point  they  pass  with  difficulty,  or  are  arrested 
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by  the  sand  bars,  wbich,  with  the  low  sandy  shales  deilTed  ftom  them,  the  elements  hydro- 
islands,  called  tow  heads,  badly  obstruct  the  gen  and  carbon  may  be  made  to  nnite  to  form 
navigation.     At  the  lowest  stage  the  river  oils  of  the  class  called  oarbohydrogens  or  hy- 
may  be  forded  at  several  places  above  Oindn-  drocarbons ;  and  such  are  elaborated  upon  a 
nati.    In  the  winter  it  is  often  frozen  over,  and  great  scale  by  nature,  as  is  seen  in  the  oil  wells 
for  several  weeks  floating  ice  prevents  its  nav-  of  d^erent  parts  of  the  world.    (See  Casbo- 
igation.    The  rate  of  its  current  varies  with  btdbookks,    and   Petbolbuh.)     JBeside   this 
l£e  stage  of  the  water  from  1  to  8  m.  an  hour,  class  of  oils  are  thq  two  great  groups  of  the 
The  only  rapids  are  at  Louisville,  and  these  fixed  and  the  volatile  or  essential  oils.    The 
are  not  insurmountable  to  all  the  steamboats,  former  are  distinguished  by  their  not  evaporat- 
La  2^  m.  the  fall  is  about  22  feet.  A  canal  was  ing  until  the  temperature  is  raised  to  about 
long  since  constructed  past  these  rapids  at  600*^  F.,  or  nearly  to  tbeir  boiling  point ;  and 
Louisville,  but  being  only  16  feet  deep  it  is  not  then  they  give  off  vapors  which  are  not  con- 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  largest   boats,  densable  into  oil  again,  but  are  new  products 
— ^The  country  bordering  the  Ohio  is  for  the  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  oO. 
most  part  a  thriving  agricultural  region,  and  The  volatile  oils  readily  evaporate,  and  are  gen- 
many  prosperous  towns  and  cities  have  grown  erally  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  sub- 
up  within  the  present  century  on  its  banks,  stances  in  which  they  ezist.    By  ultimate  anal- 
Manu&ctures  are  encouraged  by  the  mines  of  ysis  the  fixed  and  most  of  the  voli^ile  oib  are 
coal  and  iron  ore  that  abound  in  the  country  reduced  to  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
traversed  by  this  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  oxygen,  the  proportions  of  which  are  not  very         ^ 
the  products  of  these  add  largely  to  the  im-  different  in  tne  different  oils,  ranging  generaQy 
mense  transportation  carried  on  by  the  boats,  from  74  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbon,  10  to  Id  of 
The  character  and  extent  of  these  operations  hydrogen,  and  9  to  12  of  oxygen.    Kitrogen 
are  particularly  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  when  detected  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  several  states  and  large  towns  on  the  bor-  impurities.     In  their  proximate  composition 
ders  of  the  river.    (See  also  Goal,  and  Ibon.)  the  fats  and  oils  are  mixtures  of  three  sub- 
— Tlie  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  from  both  sides  stances  of  similar  properties ;  two  of  them 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  important  at  ordinary  temperatures  are  solid,  and  are 
livers,  as  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  and  Miami  caUed  steanne  and  margarine,  which  are  them- 
of  Ohio,  the  Wabash  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  selves  compounds  respectively  of  stearic  and 
the  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  margaric  acids  with  glycerine ;  and  the  third 
Tennessee  of  Kentucky.  is  a  fluid  body  called  oleine,  also  a  compound 
OEDIUM  ALBICANS.    See  Efifhtixs,  voL  of  glycerine  with  oleic  acid.    The  last  named, 
vii.  p.  246.  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  it  is 
OIL  BIRD.    See  Quxcrabo,  present,  gives  softness  and  fluidity  to  the  com- 
OIL  CLOTH.    See  Floob  Cloth.  pound.    Mutton  fat  contains  a  large  proportion 
OIL  OF  BRICK,  an  oily  preparation  used  of  the  solid  ingredients,  and  the  liquid  oils  are 
by  lapidaries  as  a  vehicle  for  the  emery  by  chiefly  composed  of  oleine.    The  solid  ingre- 
which  stones  are  cut.    It  is  made  by  distilling  dients  make  their  appearance  in  these  when 
from  a  brick  the  oil  in  which  it  has  been  they  are  exposed  to  cold,  as  when  castor  and 
soaked,  and  collecting  the  product.  olive  oils  become  thick  in  winter,  and  deposit 
OIL  OF  VITRIOL.    See  Sulphttbio  Acid.  a  white  substance  beneath  the  liquid  oleine. 
OILS  (Lat.  oleum)y  a  class  of  fatty  substances  Hence  the  difference  between  winter-strained 
existing  in  various  parts  of  vegetable  and  ani-  and  summer-strained  oils,  the  latter  necessa- 
mal  b^es,  sometimes  in  a  solid  form,  when  rily  retaining  more  of  the  stearine  and  less  of 
thej  are  commonly  known  as  fats,  and  again  the  pure  oiL    The  following  are  some  of  the 
in  a  fluid  state,  when  they  are  called  oils ;  the  marked  properties  that  distinguish  the  fatty 
fata,  however,  by  increase  of  temperature  be-  oils,  not  including  the  hydrocarbons.    They 
come  fluid,  and  most  of  the  oils  by  increased  are  bodies  which  leave  upon  paper  a  greasy 
cold  assume  in  part  a  solid  consistency.    The  stain,  rendering  it  semi-transparent.    In  a  liquid 
fkts   are   comparatively  rare  in  plants,  and  state,  when  pure,  they  are  dear  and  transparent, 
abound  in  warm-blooded  animals ;  but  fish  and  and  sometimes  slighUy  viscid.    Thej  are  color- 
cold-blooded  animals  produce  oils.    In  plants  less,  or  if  tinged  with  yellow  this  disappears  by 
oil  abounds  most  in  the  fruits,  and  especially  bleaching  in  the  sunlight  or  by  treatment  with 
in  the  dicotyledonous  seeds ;  and  it  may  gener-  animal  charcoal.    K  they  have  a  taste  or  odor, 
ally  be  separated  from  the  cells  of  the  tissue  by  it  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  minute  quanti- 
simple  pressure.    Heat  may  be  applied  to  the  ties  of  certain  acids  peculiar  to  the  body  from 
bruised  seeds  to  facilitate  the  separation  by  which  they  are  derived.    Their  specific  gravity 
making  the  oil  more  fluid ;  and  in  case  of  its  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  for  the  most  part 
existing  in  the  form  of  vegetable  fat,  boiling  included  between  .918  and  .970 ;   this  varies 
the  portions  of  the  plant  tliat  contain  it  in  greatly  with   the   temperature  of  the  sub- 
water  causes  the  oil  to  separate  and  rise  upon  stance ;  thus  castor  oil  at  58°  has  a  density 
the  sorface  in  a  scum,  which  becomes  solid  on  of  .970,  and  at  200""  it  is  only  .908.    They  con- 
cooling.  By  destructive  distillation  of  vegetable  geal  at  various  temperatures,  olive  oil  at  about 
matters,  and  even  of  the  bituminous  coals  and  82""  F.  and  almond  oil  at  — W,  They  are  highly      • 
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inflammable,  and  their  chief  nse  Ib  for  illami-  is  recommended  to  add  4  parts  by  weight  of 

nating  parposes,  being  used  either  in  the  liquid  powdered  benzoin  to  each  100  parts  of  mdted 

form  or  in  candles  prepared  from  their  solid  fresh  lard.    This  also  protects  the  lard  from 

ingredients.    (See  (Jakdls.)    Exposed  to  the  the  action  of  any  alkaBne  ingredients  of  the 

air,  some  of  the  oils  absorb  oxygen,  thicken,  ointment.  The  infusion  of  |  part  of  poplar  bads 

and  are  finally  converted  into  a  solid  substance ;  in  the  ointment  causes  it  to  resist  oxidation, 
these  are  used  to  mix  with  paint  to  hasten  its       OISE,  a  department  in  the  N.  £.  of  France, 

drying  and  give  it  solidity.    (See  Dbtinq  Oils,  formed  from  parts  of  the  old  provinces  of  Isle 

and  LiNSSBD  Oil.)   When  such  oils  are  scat-  de  France  and  Picardy,  and  bounded  N.  by 

tered  even  in  very  small  quantity  upon  heaps  Somme,  £.  by  Aisne,  S.  by  8eine-et-Mame  and 

of  vegetable  fibre,  as  hemp,  cotton,  paper,  or  Seine-et-Oise,  and  W.  by  Eure  and  Seine-In- 

straw,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  goes  on  rapid-  f(§rieure ;  area  2,218  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 396,- 

Iv,  especially  in  a  warm  place  or  in  the  sun-  085.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Oise,  from  whidi 

fight,  and  the  chemical  action  is  liable  to  the  department  is  named,  and  its  tributaries  the 

fenerate  heat  sufficient  to  set  the  mass  on  fire.  Serre,  Lette,  Aisne,  and  Nonette,  all  of  which 

hus  have  occurred  many  cases  of  spontane-  join  it  from  the  left.    Beside  these,  the  Epto 

ous  combustion.    (See  Oombustiok,  Spont^ns-  passes  through  the  W.  and  the  Ourcq  through 

ons.)     Their  drymg  property  is  greatly  in-  the  S.  E.    Tne  surface  is  low  and  undulating, 

creased  by  heating  them  with  about  ^  of  their  and  the  soil  consists  in  general  of  strong  clay, 

weight  of  litharge,  which  is  dissolved  in  theoiL  but  there  are  sandy  barrens.    The  wine  pro- 

The  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  used  for  the  duced  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  vineyards 

same  purpose.    Linseed  oil  thus  treated  is  call-  are  decreasing.    Woollens,  linen,  canvas,  beet 

ed  boiled  oil.    Another  class  of  oils  by  exposure  root  sugar,  &c.,  are  manufactured.    The  Oise, 

thicken  and  become  acid  and  rancid,  emitting  Aisne,  and  Ourcq  are  navigable  in  the  depart- 

an  offensive  odor.    This  is  owing  to  their  con-  ment  for  82  m. ;  there  are  two  canals  having 

taining  mucilaginous  and  albuminous  matters,  a  total  length  of  21  m. ;  and  a  railway  traverses 

which  decay  and  react  on  the  oil,  setting  free  the  department  for  43  m.    Oapital,  Beauvais. 
the  fatty  acids  and  decomposing  the  glycerine.        OISE  (anc. /Mra),  a  river  of  France,  which 

By  removing  the  mucilaginous  matters  in  the  rises  in  the  province  of  Haioaut  in  Belgium, 

process  of  purifying  the  ous,  this  change  may  be  near  the  French  frontier,  flows  S.  W.  through 

prevented.    When  the  fat  oils  are  mixed  with  the  departments  of  Nord,  Aisne,  Oise,  and 

water,  the  two  fluids  soon  separate,  the  oil  rising  Seine-et-Oise,  and  joins  the  Seine  on  the  right 

upon  the  surface  of  the  water.    Some  of  the  im-  bank,  12  m.  below  Paris,  after  a  course  of 

purities  of  the  oils  may  be  separated  by  shaking  about  140  m.    Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 

the  two  liquids  together,  when  they  remain  with  Koirieu,  Br^che,  and  Th6rain  on  the  rights 

the  water.    Ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ben-  and  the  Ton,  Serre,  Lette,  Aisne,  Autonne,  and 

zole  particularly  are  solvents  of  oil,  and  the  Nonette  on  the  left.    The  Oise  communieates 

last  named  has  recently  come  into  use  for  re-  by  canals  with  the  Somme,  the  Sambre,  and 

moving  greasy  stains  from  fabrics.    In  alcohol  the  Scheldt, 
the  fatty  oils  are  soluble  only  to  a  certain  ex-        OJIBWAYS.    See  Ohlppewas. 
tent.    Ammonia  unites  with  them,  forming  a        OKA,  a  river  of  central  Russia,  one  of  the 

soapy  liquid,  called  volatile  liniment,  used  in  principal  tributaries  of  the  Volga.    It  rises 

medicine  as  a  rubefacient.    When  heated  with  about  40  m.  S.  W.  from  Orel,  in  the  govern- 

potash  or  soda  the  fatty  bodies  are  decompos-  ment  of  the  same  name,  passes  that  town,  and 

ed,  their  acids  uniting  with  the  alkali,  and  the  flowing  with  a  swift  current  N.,  N.  £.,  S.  £., 

glycerine  base  being  set  free.    This  is  the  pro-  and  N.  E.  through  the  governments  of  Taola, 

cess  called  saponification  or  soap  making,  and  Kalooga,  Moscow,  Biazan,  Tambov,  Vladimir, 

the  soap  is  the  compound  of  the  acids  of  the  and  N\jni-Novgorod,  joins  the  Volga  at  the 

fat  with  the  alkali  introduced.    (Bee  Soap,  and  town  of  N\jni-Novgorod.    Its  total  course  is 

Glyoebine.)    Beside  the  uses  already  named  650  m.,  for  almost  ^e  whole  of  which  it  Is 

for  oils,  they  are  employed  in  manufactures  for  navigable.    It  has  several  considerable  tribn- 

dressing  cloth,  and  for  lubricating  machinery,  taries.    The  Ivanovska  canal  connects  it  with. 

(See  LuBRioi-NTs.)    In  medicine  a  g^eat  num-  the  Don.  ^^ 

her  obtained  from  as  many  different  sources        O^EEEFFE,  John,  an  Irish  dramatist,  bom  in. 

are  variously  exhibited,  both  externally  in  dif-  Dublin,  June  24,  1747,  died  in  1833.    He  was 

ferent  preparations,  and  also  internally. — ^Most  originally  designed  for  a  painter,  but  early  torn- 

of  the  important  oils  are  described  under  their  ed  his  attention  to  dramatic  composition  and 

own  names  in  this  work,  together  with  the  acting,  and  at  the  age  of  15  wrote  a  oomed^. 

manner  of  collecting  and  using  them.  Having  obtained  an  engagement  at  the  Dnblrn 

OINTMENT,  in  pharmacy,  a  mixture  of  theatre,  he  acted  there  and  in  a^oining  towns 

fatty  and  waxy  substances  of  the  consistency  for  12  years.    About  1780  he  went  to  London, 

of  butter,  used  as  a  dressing  for  sores,  blisters,  but,  facing  of  employment  as  an  actor,  applied 

&o.,  and  also  as  a  vehicle  for  the  application  himself  to  writing,  and  between  1781  ana  1798 

of  other  substances  as  rubefacients  or  caustics,  composed  nearly  50  comedies,  comic  operas. 

To  preserve  the  whiteness  of  lard  ointments,  and  fieurces.    Several  of  these  were  very  popn- 

as  well  as  to  prevent  their  becoming  rancid,  it  lar,  especially  "  The  Oastle   of  Andjaluaa^'^ 
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"Wild   Oats,"  "The  Poor  Soldier,"   "The  by  the  Bay  society,  1847).     In  1810  he  was 
YouBg  Qnaker,"  and  "Peeping  Tom."    In  his  made  eonrt  councillor,  and  in  1812  ordinary 
50th  year  O'Keeffe  became  blind.    In  1826  he  professoi:  of  natural  sciences  at  Jena.    In  1810 
published  his  "Recollections,  or  Antobiograph-  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  celebrat- 
ical  Memoirs."  ed  periodical,  the  Isia,  devoted  principally  to 
OEEN*,  LoBEKz,  a  German  naturalist,  the  natural  science,  but  occasionally  commenting 
founder  of  the  transcendental  or  physio-philo-  on  the  politics  of  the  German  states ;  the  crit- 
sophical  school  of  natural  science,  bom  in  fiohls-  ioisms  on  the  latter  led  to  complaints,  and  the 
bach,  Wartemberg,  Aug.  1, 1TV9,  diedinZOrich,  court  of  Weimar  required  him  either  to  sup- 
Aug.  11,  1851.    His  real  name  was  Lorenz  press  the  Ins  or  to  rerign  his  professorship; 
Ockenfnss,  which  he  abridged  to  Oken  when  ne  chose  the  latter  altematiye,  and  published 
he  became  a  private  teacher  at  GOttingen,  his  journal  (prohibited  at  Weimar)  at  Rudol- 
having  previously  studied  natural  history  and  stadt  uninterruptedly  until  1848.    A  farther 
medicine  at  the  university  of  WUrzburg.    In  attempt  was  made  to  crush  his  independent 
1802  he  published  his  Orundrw  der  Ifatur-  spirit  by  accusing  him  of  being  a  member  of  a 
Phihsophie  (8vo.,  Frankfort),  in  which  he  re-  forbidden  secret  democratic  society ;  he  was 
duced  to  a  system  the  materials  which  Fichte  tried  and  acquitted,  and  thereupon  retired  to 
and  Schelling  had  previously  undertaken,  but  private  life,  occupying  himself  with  his  scien- 
with  little  success,  to  arrange ;  in  this  he  main-  tific  pursuits,  and  publishing  several  important 
tained  that  animal  classes  are  simply  a  repre-  works,  beside  his  numerous  contributions  in 
sentation  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and  divided  the  Ins,    In  1821  he  originated  the  annual  gen- 
the  animal  kingdom  accordingly  into  5  classes,  eral  meetings  of  German  naturalists  in  different 
In  Die  Zeugung  (Frankfort,  1805).  he  advanced  cities,  the  first  of  which  was  held  at  Leipsic  in 
the  doctrine  that  all  organic  beings  originate  1822,  and  which  have  been  continued  to  the 
from  and  consist  of  vesicles  or  ceUs,  remarkably  present  time ;  the  British  and  American  asso- 
agreeing  with  the  results  of  recent  microscopi-  dations  for  tlie  advancement  of  science  have 
cal  science.    In  his  Beitrdge  zur  vergleiehen-  been  since  then  instituted  more  or  less  after 
den  Zoologie,  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  (Wtkrz-  the  German  model.    In  1828  he  resumed  his 
burg,  1806)  he  demonstrated  that  the  intestines  occupation  of  private  teacher  in  the  newly  es- 
originate  from  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  that  tablished  university  at  Munich,  and  was  soon 
this  corresponds  to  the  vitellus  or  yolk  bag,  after  appointed  professor  in  the  same.    In  1882, 
which  0.  F.  Wolff  had  before  proved  in  the  on  the  proposition  of  the  Bavarian  government 
diick ;  he  in  the  same  work  described  the  to  transfer  him  to  a  provincial  university,  he 
corpora  Wolffiarut  or  primordial  kidneys.    In  resigned  his  appointments  and  left  the  king- 
1807  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  extraor-  dom ;  he  retired  to  Switzerland,  and  in  1888 
dinary  professor  of  the  medical  sciences  in  the  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in 
university  of  Jena,  giving  for  his  inaugural  dis-  the  recently  established  university  of  Zurich, 
course  tiie  famous  essay  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  which  position  he  retained,  contributing  large- 
der  Schddelhnochen,  or  "On  the  Signification  ly  tohis  favorite  science,  until  his  death.    A 
of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull ;"  the  origin  of  this  statue  has  been  erected  in  his  honor  in  the 
idea  of  the  cranial  vertebrse,  and  the  other  doc-  university  of  Jena.    His  views  on  philosophical 
trines  above  alluded  to.  may  be  found  in  the  anatomy,  as  illustrating  the  all-in-all  and  the 
articles  Compaeattvb  Anatomy  and  Philoso-  all-in-every-part,  will  iS  found  under  that  title. 
PHicAL  Anatomy.    This  lecture  was  delivered        OKHOTSfe,  a  Russian  province  •  of  eastern 
in  the  presence  of  Goethe,  from  whom  Oken  Siberia;  pop.  about  7,000.    It  is  a  narrow  tract 
has  been  most  unjustly  accused  of  borrowing  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  from  80 
its  central  idea ;  for  an  account  of  the  contro-  to  200  ul  broad  and  about  1,000  m.  long.    Its 
versy  on  this  subject,  and  for  a  complete  vin-  coast  line  is  indented  by  several  arms  of  the 
dication  of  Oken,  see  the  sketch  of  his  life  by  sea,  and  its  interior  is  traversed  nearly  through- 
Owen  in  the"  EncydopSBdiaBritannica"  (1858).  out  its  length  by  the  chain  of  the  Stanovoi 
Oken's  lectures  at  Jena  embraced  almost  every  mountains.     The  climate  is  severe,  but  there 
department  of  natural  science,  and  were  highly  are  large  tracts  of  heathy  pasture  and  scattered 
esteemed.'    In  1808  he  announced  the  proposi-  clumps  of  trees,  chiefly  of  alder  and  birch,  fre- 
tions  that  organism  is  a  combination  of  the  ac-  quented  by  numerous  animals  valuable  for  their 
tivities  of  the  universe  within  a  single  Individ-  fhrs.    The  coasts  are  well  supplied  with  fish. 
innl  body,  and  that  world  and  organism  are  one  The  only  domestic  animals  are  reindeer  and 
in  kind ;  that  light  is  only  a  polar  tension  of  dogs.    The  territory  is  chiefly  used  as  a  penal 
the  ether  evoked  by  a  central  body  in  antago-  settlement  for  the  most  hardened  offenders, 
nism  with  the  planets,  and  heat  only  the  mo-  and  the  inhabitants  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
tion  of  this  ether — ^thus  anticipating  the  doc-  them  or  their  descendants. — Okhotsk,  a  town 
trine  of  the  correlation  of  physical  forces.    He  in  the  above  province,  is  situated  on  a  narrow 
extended  his  system  also  to  the  mineral  world,  tongue  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  at  the 
The  1st  edition  of  his  Lehrluch  der  Ndturphi-  mouths  of  the  Okhota  and  Kukhtui  rivers,  lat 
losophie  was  published  in  1809-'ll,  a  2d  fai  69*»  21'  K,  long.  142''  45'  E. ;  poo.  957.    It 
1881,  and  a  8d  in  1848 ;  the  last  was  translated  consists  of  a  collection  of  ill  built  log  houses, 
into  English  by  Dr.  Tulk  (London,  published  standing  on  a  low  shingly  beach;  there  are  a 
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govenmieiit  house,  hoepital,  chnroh,  and  store-  turns,  and  soon  rendered  the  kingdom  inde- 

honses.    It  is  a  station  of  the  Russo-American  pendent  of  both  Sweden  and  Denmark,   hi 

tra^g  company,  who  bring  fiirs  hither  from  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  Mth,  into  which  he 

America,  on  their  way  to  Kiakhta  to  exchange  had  been  baptized  in  infancy,  he  burned  the 

for  Chinese  goods.    There  is  a  yard  for  repair-  heathen  temples,  erecting  churches  on  the 

ing  ships,  bnt  the  harbor  is  very  inferior  ruins,  and  inarched  through  his  dominions  at 

OKUOTSE,  SsA  OF,  an  arm  of  the  N.  Pacifio  the  head  of  an  army,  compelling  submission  to 
ocean,  between  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia.  It  the  new  faith.  He  forbade  all  piracy,  and  en- 
is  about  1,000  m.  long  and  500  broad,  and  con-  forced  his  law  so  rigorously  that,  although  the 
tains  several  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  vikings  were  sons  of  his  most  powerM  sub- 
Saghalien,  is  situated  near  its  S.  W.  shore.  Jects,  he  punished  the  offenders  widi  loss  of 
There  are  numerous  gulfs  in  this  sea,  and  sev-  me  or  limb.  His  severity  could  not  £eu1  to  pro- 
eral  rivers  fall  into  it,  the  greatest  of  which  is  voke  rebellion.  While  engaged  in  quelling 
the  Amoor.  The  shores  are  covered  with  ice  this,  he  was  suddenly  atta<S:€^  ia  his  capital, 
from  November  to  April,  but  the  main  expanse  Drontheim,  by  Canute  the  Great  of  England 
continues  open  throughout  the  year.  It  is  gen-  and  Denmark,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
erally  deep,  without  shoal  or  sand  bank,  and  is  Norway,  landed  an  armj  at  Drontheim,  and 
subject  to  fogs  and  storms.  The  sea  of  Okhotsk  effected  an  easy  conquest  of  the  kingdom, 
is  annually  visited  by  numbers  of  American  Olaf  fled  with  his  infant  son  Magnus  to  Bnssia; 
whale  ships,  in  pursuit  of  whales,  which  are  but  two  years  afterward  (1030),  assisted  by  his 
sometimes  found  here  in  great  abundance.  wife^s  brother,  the  ishkg  of  Sweden,  he  entered 

OKRA  (Abelmoeehus  etculentug,  Wight  and  Norway  from  beyond  the  N.  W.  fix>ntier,  gave 

Amott),  a  plant,  the  unripe  pods  of  which  are  battle  to  the  Danish  faction  near  Drontiieim, 

used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  a  and  fell  in  the  thick  of  tiie  fight,  with  most  d . 

vegetable,  being  sliced  and  added  to  soups  to  his  followers  and  kinsmen.    The  body  of  the 

render  them  more  glutinousi    It  is  the  same  as  king  was  discovered  by  one  of  his  faithM  ad- 

the  gombo  of  the  West  Indies,  being  there  em-  herents,  and  secretly  buried.    It  was  afterward 

ployed  both  for  the  thickening  of  soups  and  as  disinterred  and  deposited  in  a  chapel,  which 

a  vegetable,  or  even  for  pickling  like  capers.  Olaf  had  built  at  Drontiieim  npon  the  ruins  of 

Another  species  with  similar  properties  is  em-  tiie  temple  of  Thor,  and  which  was  the  foundi- 

ployed  for  the  same  purposes  in  the  £a8t  Indies,  tion  of  tiie  present  cathe»draL    The  spot  upon 

both  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  maloaee<Bj  which  the  kmg  fell  was  long  marked  by  a  rode 

the  prevailing  quality  of  which  is  mucilaginous,  cross,  which  has  been  replaced  by  a  monument 

The  okra  has  a  smooth  stem  4  to  5  feet  high,  erected  by  the  society  of  northern  antiquaries, 

cordate,  5-lobed,  toothed  leaves ;   deciduous,  llie  tomb  and  the  battle  field  beoame  the  resort 

spathaceous,  10-bracted  calyx,  bursting  on  one  of  pilgrims  from  all  Europe,  and  miracles  were 

side ;  pale  yellowish  flowers ;  and  a  5-celled  reported  as  performed  at  his  tomb, 
pod  about  6  inches  long,  opening  into  6  loculi-        OLAND,  or  Oblavd,  an  island  in  the  Bal- 

cidal  valves,  and  filled  with  many  roundish  tic  belonging  to  Swedea,  from  which  it  is  sep- 

seeds,  which  when  ripe  and  roasted  are  some*  arated  by  a  narrow  strait  called  Calmar  sonnd; 

times  ground  and  used  for  coffee.    The  okra  is  area,  600  sq.  m. ;   pop.  88,000.     The  island 

raised  by  sowing  the  seeds  from  April  till  June,  contains  several  villages,  of  which  Borghohn, 

in  drills  an  inch  deep,  dropping  the  seeds  about  the  capital,  is  the  chief.     The  K  shores  are 

8  inches  from  one  another,  and  earthing  up  the  high  and  steep,  and  the  W.  low.    The  interior 

plants  2  or  3  times  in  the  season.  is  diversified  by  sand  hills,  and  in  the  N.  there 

OLAF,  a  saint  and  king  of  Norway,  killed  are  a  few  small  lakes.  A  greatpart  of  thesur- 
in  battle,  Aug.  31, 1030.  He  was  the  son  of  face  is  covered  with  fine  forests;  and  a  strip 
Harald  Granske,  and  grandson  of  the  famous  of  land  along  the  coast  is  cultivated.  Cattle 
Harald  the  Fair-Haired,  and  was  educated  by  and  sheep  are  extensively  reared.  Oland  is  fa- 
Sigurd  Syr,  the  chief  of  an  upland  district,  who  mous  for  its  breed  of  diminntive  ponies.  The 
married  the  young  prince's  widowed  mother,  people  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing  send  navi- 
At  the  age  of  12  Olaf  was  intrusted  with  the  gation.  There  is  an  alum  mine  which  employs 
command  of  a  piratical  expedition  to  the  Brit-  about  800  hands. 

ish  coasts,  where  he  assisted  the  Anglo-Saxons  OLB£BS,  Heqtbioh  Wilhielic  Matthias,  a 
in  opposiug  the  Danes ;  and  at  the  age  of  10  German  physician  and  astronomer,  bom  in  Ar- 
he  had  been  engaged  in  9  great  battles.  In  bergen,  near  Bremen,  Oct.  11,  1768,  died  in  the 
the  course  of  his  career  as  a  viking  or  sea  latter  place,  March  2,  1840.  His  life  jras  de- 
rover,  he  was  led  to  Sweden ;  and  on  one  oc-  voted  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  study 
casion,  being  blockaded  by  the  Swedes  within  of  astronomy,  the  latter  of  which  he  pursued 
the  Maelar  lake,  he  efiect^  his  escape  by  cut-  in  an  observatory  erected  by  himself  in  Bre- 
ting  a  canal  to  the  sea.  For  the  next  two  years  men,  which  was  at  the  time  of  its  construction 
he  infested  the  shores  of  France  and  Spain ;  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Germany.  His 
and  at  length  returning  to  Norway  during  the  writings  on  either  subject  were  few  and  of 
absence  of  Eric,  then  engaged  in  the  wars  of  little  importance  in  comparison  with  his  obser- 
Oanute  in  England,  he  took  possession  of  the  vations,  particularly  in  astronomy.  A  series 
throne  (1014),  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Chris-  of  these  on  the  comet  of  1779  first  brou^t 
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him  into  notice,  and  he  Bahseqnentlj  discoyered  with  17  feet  of  water,  and  npon  the  foundation 
s  method  of  calculating  the  orbits  of  cometa,  thus  obtained  a  fort  has  been  erected, 
which  was  considered  superior  to  those  pre-  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE.  Bee  Gboloot. 
▼ionalj  in  use.  By  this  method  he  computed  OLD  TOWN,  a  township  of  Penobscot  co., 
the  orbits  of  the  comets  of  1V81,  1795,  1798,  Me.,  on  the  Penobscot  river  and  on  the  Bangor, 
1799,  1802,  and  of  the  great  one  of  1811.  Of  Old  Town,  and  Milford  railroad,  12  m.  N.  from 
still  greater  importance  were  his  investigations  Bangor,  and  70m.  N.  £.  from  Augusta;  pop.  in 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  small  planets  1860,8,087.  It  contaius  4  viUages,  Upper  Still- 
whose  orbits  lie  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  water.  Great  Works,  Pushaw,  and  Old  Town. 
Kepler  had  suggested  that  a  planetary  body  Its  principal  business  is  connected  with  the 
night  occupy  tibis  space ;  and  with  a  view  of  timber  trade.  A  large  boom  was  placed  across 
veriiying  this  suggestion  by  actual  examinar  the  Penobscot  some  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
tion,  an  association  of  24  astronomers  includ-  $100,000,  to  prevent  timber  from  floating  out 
ing  Olbers  was  formed,  who  divided  up  the  to  sea.  In  1855,  181,000,000  feet  of  timber 
zodiac  among  themselves  for  independent  scru-  was  rafted,  employing  over  800  men,  and  at 
tiny.  On  Jan.  1,  1801,  the  small  planet  Ceres  one  time  600  acres  of  loss  were  in  the  boom, 
was  discovered  by  Piazzi  of  Palermo,  who  was  The  town  has  a  bank  and  7  churches, 
not  a  member  of  the  association,  moving  in  an  OLDOASTLE,  Sib  Johv,  Baron  Oobham,  an 
orbit  between  Jupiter  and  Mars ;  and  on  March  English  reformer,  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
28,  1802,  Olbers  discovered  in  the  northern  III.,  put  to  death  Dec.  14, 1417.  He  acquired 
part  of  the  constellation  Virgo  the  planet  Pallas,  the  title  of  baron  through  his  wife,  the  grand- 
having  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun  about  ^e  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lord  Oobham.  He 
same  as  that  of  Ceres.  This  led  Olbers  to  con-  fought  with  distinction  in  France  in  the  reigns 
jecture  that  they  were  fragments  of  a  larger  of  Henry  lY .  and  Henry  Y.,  and  was  a  favor- 
planet  onoe  existing  there,  and  that  probably  ite  companion  of  the  latter  monarch.  Having 
other  portions  might  be  found  moving  m  nearly  become  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe, 
the  same  orbit  He  accordingly  set  himself  to  he  employed  himself  in  collecting,  transcribing, 
exploring  carefully,  every  month,  the  two  op-  and  circulating  them  among  the  people.  The 
posite  regions  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  or-  rapid  progress  which  the  Wycliffite  movement 
bits  of  the  new  planets  intersected,  and  where  made  was  owing  in  a  large  measure  to  his  in- 
he  supposed  the  fragments  of  the  shattered  fluence,  and  Henry  Y.  was  more  than  once 
planet  must  pass.  In  Sept.  1804,  M.  Harding  importuned  to  have  have  him  arrested  for 
of  Bremen  accidentally  discovered  a  8d  plane^  heresy,  but  refused  out  of  personal  regard  for 
Juno,  the  nodes  of  whose  orbit  were  nearly  him.  The  king  undertook  to  reason  with  him, 
coincident  with  those  of  Pallas.  This  con-  but  he  found  Oldcastle  firm  in  his  opinions, 
firmed  Olbers  in  his  hypothesis,  and  he  con-  ^*  Next  to  God,*'  he  said,  **I  profess  obedience 
tinned  his  search  wiUi  renewed  ardor.  Rarely  to  my  king ;  but  as  to  the  spiritusJ  dominion  of 
has  so  bold  a  conjecture  been  so  well  rewarded ;  the  pope,  I  can  pay  him  no  obedience. *'  Heniy^s 
for  on  March  29,  1807,  he  discovered  a  4th,  toleration  could  go  no  farther.  The  nobleman 
Yesta.  The  additional  aisteroids  nnce  discover-  was  confined  in  &e  tower  and  condemned  to 
ed  seemed  at  first  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  of  the  flames,  but  made  his  escape  into  Wales, 
Olbers,  but  it  is  now  shown  that  sucn  an  origin  and  it  was  reported  that  20,000  Lollards  would 
is  scarcely  possible.  In  March,  1815,  he  dis-  rise  in  arms  under  his  conmiand.  A  bill  of 
covered  near  Perseus  a  comet  having  no  visi-  attainder  was  thereupon  passed  against  him,  a 
ble  nucleus,  and  in  1826  published  a  disserta-  reward  of  1,000  marks  offered  for  his  head,  and 
tion  on  the  possibility  of  a  collision  between  a  exemption  from  taxes  promised  to  any  town 
comet  and  the  earth.  He  subsequently  pro-  that  should  secure  him.  He  eluded  capture 
posed  a  re-formation  of  the  constellations  and  for  4  years,  but  at  last  was  discovered  and 
a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  stars.  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  hanged  in 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.     See  chains  on  a  gibbet  in  St.  Giles's  fields,  and 

Batksites.  roasted  to  death  by  a  fire  kindled  under  him. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  a  post  village  and  He  wrote  "Twelve  Conclusions  addressed  to 
watering  place  of  Elizabeth  Ci^  co.,  Ya.,  situ-  the  Parliament  of  England,"  beside  several  re- 
ated  on  James  river,  at  the  entrance  of  Hamp-  ligious  tracts  and  discourses. — See  "  Chronicle 
ton  roads,  12  m.  N.  of  Norfolk.  It  is  much  re-  of  the  Examination  and  Death  of  Sir  John  Old- 
florted  to  in  sununer  for  sea  bathing,  and  has  castle,"  by  Bishop  Bale  (London,  1654 ;  re- 
commodious  hotels.    The  point  is  a  low,  nar-  printed,  1729). 

vow,  sandy  neck  of  land,  on  the  extremity  of  OLDENBURG,  a  German  grand  duchy,  com- 

which  is  Fort  Monroe,  a  formidable  structure  prising  the  following  separate  territories: 

covering   60  acres  of  ground.     A  redoubt    -^^^  ~^ 

thrown  forward  from  its  N.  W.  bastion  de-  vMtkm.                     hi  J*V    >>  ims. 
fends  the  strip  of  land  which  connects  the 


point  with  th4  maiidand  One  mue  8.  ftom  &p:SS!1?ubli:v;.v;::;:: .::::;  ""m  ^;«i 

fort  Monroe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  entrance           **        *  Birkonlbld 148     8d,48S 

to  Hampton  roads,  an  artificial  island  has  been  _^.  nj^  "STiS" 

Ibrmed  upon  a  mud  bank  originally  covered               ' 
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The  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  Bitoated  on  the  left  grand  duke.    In  consequence  of  the  reYolation 

bank  of  the  river  Weser,  which  forms  its  N.  E.  of  1848  the  people  obtained  a  liberal  constitu- 

botmdarj.    It  is  bonnd^  N.  by  the  North  sea,  tion,  which  however  was  curtailed  in  1852. 

a  deep  inlet  of  which  forms  the  Jahde  bav ;  The  present  grand  dnke,  Peter,  succeeded  his 

and  on  the  E.,  S.,  and  W.  it  is  surrounded  by  father  Feb.  27,  1858. 

the  territory  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  OLDHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  and 
whole  country  is  a  perfect  level,  intersected  by  market  town  of  Lancashire,  England,  situated 
several  rivers,  none  of  which,  with  the  ezcep-  on  an  elevation  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Med- 
tiori  of  the  Weser,  are  navigable.  Of  a  num-  lock  and  the  source  of  the  Irk,  7  m.  K  K  from 
ber  of  lakes  the  largest  and  most  picturesque  Manchester,  with  which  it  communicates  by 
is  the  Zwischenahmer  sea.  One  seventh  of  the  railway  and  canal ;  pop.  of  the  town  in  1851, 
area  consists  of  the  most  fertile  bottom  land,  52,820 ;  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  inciud- 
upon  which  all  kinds  of  grain,  fruit,  potatoes,  ing  Chadderton,  Grompton,  andBoyton,  72,357. 
beans,  peas,  &c.,  thrive  luxuriantly ;  the  re-  Oldham  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  coal 
mainder  of  fair  arable  soil  and  pasture.  Olden-  field,  and  owes  its  growth,  which  is  compara- 
burg  is  almost  exclusively  an  agricultural  conn-  tively  recent,  to  its  manufacturing  facilities. 
try,  and  its  industry  is  of  no  great  importance.  It  has  a  number  of  handsome  churches  and 
The  principality  of  Ltlbeck  is  enclosed  by  the  other  public  buildings ;  a  blue  coat  school  with 
duchy  of  Holstein.  It  consists  of  the  city  of  an  endowment  of  more  than  £100,000 ;  a  free 
Eutin,  and  one  borough  and  82  villages  grouped  grammar  school ;  a  lyceum;  a  mechanics'  insti- 
around  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Eutin.  Upto  tute,  and  a  subscription  library.  The  principal 
1802  it  was  an  independent  bishopric.  The  branch  of  industiy  is  cotton  spinning,  there 
principality  of  Birkenfeld  lies  in  the  southern  being  in  the  town  and  vicinity  over  150  mills, 
part  of  the  Rhenish  province  of  Prussia,  on  the  mainly  for  this  process.  Fustians,  velveteens, 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  (See  Bibeenfeld.) —  corduroys,  hats,  brass  and  iron  castings,  rope, 
The  grand  duchy  has  a  common  constitution  leather,  and  other  articles  are  also  made, 
for  its  three  component  parts.  In  tbe  commit-  OLDHAM,  John,  an  English  satiricd  poet, 
tee  of  the  whole  of  the  German  diet  it  casts  one  bom  in  Shipton,  Gloucestershire,  Aug.  9, 1658, 
full  vote;  in  the  executive  committee  it  casts  a  died  at  Holme  Pierpoint,  Dec.  8,  1683.  He 
vote  only  in  coigunction  with  the  duchies  of  was  graduated  at  O^dford  in  1674,  was  patron- 
Anhalt  and  the  prlucipalities  of  Schwarzburg.  ized  by  Lord  Rochester,  the  earl  of  Dorset,  and 
Its  peace  establishment  is  8,700  officers  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  went  to  London  in  1681, 
men,  forming,  together  with  the  quota  of  the  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  the 
three  Htuise  towns,  the  8d  brigade  of  ^e  2d  di-  pleasures  of  the  town.  He  satirized  the  Jesuits, 
vision  of  the  10th  army  corps  of  the  German  was  called  the  '^Englisli  Juvenal,"  and  was 
federal  army.  The  state  debt  is  $2,800,000.  eulogized  by  Dryden.  A  new  edition  of  his 
The  revenue  of  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  "Poetical  Works,"  edited  by  R.  Bell,  was  pub- 
$650,000,  and  its  expenditure  $700,000  (in-  lished  in  London  in  1854. 
eluding  its  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  gen-  OLDMIXON,  Johk,  an  English  author,  bom 
eral  government  of  the  grand  duchy,  which  in  1673,  died  in  London  in  1742.  After  pro- 
amounts  to  $275,000).  The  movement  of  ducing  several  unsuccessful  plays,  he  turned  his 
capping  in  the  grand  duchy  in  1859  was  as  fol-  hand  to  political  writing,  and  was  rewarded  by 
lows :  vessels  entered,  8,318,  tonnage  419,030,  the  whigis  with  the  post  of  collector  of  the  cus- 
of  which  3,079  vessels  and  235,816  tons  were  toms  at  the  port  of  Bridgewater.  In  the  inter- 
foreign;  vessels  cleared,  8,894,  tonnage  456,128,  est  of  his  party  he  compiled  a  *^  Critical  His- 
of  which  8,122  vessels  and  249,528  tons  were  tory  of  England,"  *^  History  of  England  during 
foreign.  The  merchant  shipping  of  the  duchy  the  Reigns  of  the  House  of  Stuart,"  and  *^  His- 
in  1859  amounted  to  682  vessek,  with  an  ag-  tory  of  England  dnring  the  Reigns  of  TTilliam 
gregate  burden  of  70,434  tons. — ^The  present  and  Mary,  Anne,  and  George  I.,"  which  have 
territory  of  Oldenburg  proper  was  originally  little  or  no  merit.  He  superintended  the  first 
inhabited  by  the  Ohauci,  and  was  afterward  edition  of  the  collection  of  English  historians 
overrun  by  the  Saxons.  In  1180  the  counts  which  appeared  under  the  name  of  Bishop 
of  Oldenburg  obtained  their  independence  Kennett.  In  his  "  Prose  Essay  on  Criticism" 
from  the  dukes  of  Saxony.  In  1448  a  son  of  and  *^Arts  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric"  (ui  adapta- 
the  late  count  was  elected  king  of  Denmark,  tion  from  Bonhours),  he  attacked  Pope,  who 
The  Oldenburg  line  having  become  extinct,  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  ^*-  Dunciad." 
the  country  fell  to  Denmark  in  1667.  In  OLfiRON  (anc.  OUarivs),  an  island  of 
1773  Denmark  exchanged  it  for  the  posses-  France,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  separated  from, 
sions  and  claims  of  the  Holstein-Gottorp  fam-  the  mcdnland  by  a  strait  which  in  its  narrow- 
ily  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  it  became  an  est  part  is  1  m.  wide,  and  lying  opposite  tho 
independent  state  once  more.  Having  been  mouth  of  the  Charente,  the  K.  W.  poiut  beings 
annexed  to  France  in  1811,  it  regained  its  in-  in  lat.  46°  8'  N.  and  long.  V  24'  W. ;  greatest 
dependence  in  1818,  and  obtained  some  ter-  length  18  m.,  greatest  breadth  7  m. ;  pop.  16,- 
ritorial  accessions  (including  the  principality  000.  It  belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente- 
of  Birkenfeld)  from  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Inf(§rieure,  and  possesses  5  ports.  La  FIotte>, 
which  also  raised  the  prince  to  the  rank  of  Saint  Martin*  La  Oonarde,  Loix,  and  Ars,  bo- 
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Bidethe  towns  of  Chateau  and  Pierre  d'OUron,  York,  1862),  a  work  remarkable  for  viyacity 

the  former  of  which  is  fortified.    Except  on  and  for  a  maturity  of  thought  scarcely  to  be 

the  W.  side,  where  it  is  mnch  exposed,  the  expected  from  so  yonthfal  an  author.    He  soon 

island  is  generally  fertile,    producing  grain,  afterward  came  back  from  India,  studied  law  at 

▼eget4bles,  and  wine.    The  inhabitants  are  en-  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  admitted 

gaged  chiefly  in  ship  building,  salt  making,  and  to  the  bar  in  Scotland  and  subsequently  in  Eng- 

tri^e  in  salt,  wine,  brandy,  and  grain.    The  land.    In  the  latter  part  of  1862  he  visited 

island  was  successively  the  property  of  the  Russia,  descended  the  Volga,  traversed  the 

counts  of  Ainou,  the  dukes  of  Aouitaine,  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  and  spent  some 

ihiglish,  the  French  crown,  and  tne  opposite  time  in  the  Crimea.    His  second  work,  **The 

contending  parties  in  the  wars  of  the  league.  Russian  Bhores  of  the  Black  Sea"  (London, 

0L£R0N,  Laws  of.    See  Law  Mebchant,  1868),  appearing  on  the  eve  of  the  Crimean 

vol.  X.  p.  867.  war,  was  well  received  by  the  public,  and 

OLI^,  Stephen,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  passed  through  4  editions  in  a  few  months, 
clergyman,  born  in  Addison  co.,  Yt,  March  7,  Mr.  Oliphant  was  soon  after  appointed  civil 
1797,  died  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Aug.  16, 1861.  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Elgin,  then  governor- 
He  was  graduated  at  Middlebury  college,  Y t.,  general  of  Canada,  and  went  to  Quebec,  where 
and  having  visited  the  South  for  the  benefit  he  was  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
of  his  health,  was  appointed  president  of  the  He  travelled  extensively  both  in  the  United 
Abbeville  seminary,  S.  C.  He  subseauently  States  and  in  Central  America,  and  gave  his 
abandoned  the  study  of  law,  to  which  he  had  impressions  on  the  north-western  states  of  the 
begun  to  apply  himself,  and  entered  the  min-  Union  in  **  Minnesota,  or  the  Far  West  ^'  (Lon- 
istry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  don,  1866).  He  also  published  anonymously  at 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  this  period  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  The  Coming 
conference  in  1824,  and  for  two  years  was  sta-  Campaign,"  in  which  he  gave  his  views  upon 
tioned  in  Charleston,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  war  with 
the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  desist  Russia.  This  work  he  republished  in  1866, 
from  preaching.  In  1827  he  had  a  supemumer-  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Trans-Caucasian  Prov- 
ary  relation  granted  him,  and  was  stationed  incesthe  Proper  Held  of  Operations  for  a  Chris- 
at  Athens,  Ga.  Being  relieved  entirely  from  tian  Army.^'  After  his  return  from  America 
ministerial  labors  in  1828,  his  health  became  he  went  to  Turkey,  and  as  a  correspondent  of 
partially  restored,  and  he  was  readmitted  into  the  press  accompanied  Omer  Pasha  in  a  cam- 
the  Georgia  conference  and  appointed  professor  Pftign)  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  *^  The 
in  FranlAn  college.  In  1888  he  was  transfer-  Trans-Caucasian  Campaign  of  Omer  Pasha" 
red  to  tiieYirginia  conference,  and  elected  pres-  (London,  1866).  In  1867,  when  Lord  Elgin 
ident  of  Randolph  Macon  college,  where  he  re-  was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China. 
mained  until  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  hopes  of  Mr.  Oliphant  became  his  private  secretary,  and 
recruiting  his  health  by  travel.  His  tour  ex-  on  his  return  published  a  "  Narrative  of  the 
tended  over  western  Europe,  Egypt,  and  Pales-  Earl  of  Elgin^s  Mission  to  China  and  Japan" 
tine.  In  1840  he  returned  to  the  United  States  (London  and  New  York,  1860),  an  entertaming 
somewhat  improved  in  health,  and  in  1842  be-  and  instructive  account  not  only  of  the  em- 
came  president  of  the  Wesleyan  university  at  bassy  but  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Ifiddletown,  Conn.  He  was  an  impressive  Chinese  and  Japanese.  He  has  since  been  n>- 
preacher,  and  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  pointed  secretary  of  legatidh  to  Japan.  His 
evangelical  alliance.  He  wrote  *^  Travels  in  latest  work  is  *^ Patriots  and  Filibusters,  or  In- 
Egypt,  Arabia  Petreea,  and  the  Holy  Land*'  cidents  of  Political  and  Exploratory  TraveP^ 
(2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1843),  and  "  Greece  (London,  1861).  Beside  his  books  of  travel,  Mr. 
and  tlie  Golden  Horn"  (8vo.,  New  York,  1864).  Oliphant  has  contributed  largely  to  "Blaok- 
His  "Works,*'  comprising  sermons,  sketches,  wood'sMagazine,'' the *^Cornhill Magazine," &c. 
and  addresses,  appeared  in  1862  (2  vols.  12mo.,  OLIPHANT,  Maboabet  (Wilson),  a  Scottish 
New  York),  and  his  "Life  and  Letters"  in  1868  authoress,  bom  about  1820.  She  has  gained 
(2  vols,  post  8vo.).  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  novel  writer  by 

OLIPHANT,  fiAtmxNcs,  an  English  author  tbe  production  of  a  number  of  tales  of  Scottian 

and  traveller,  bom  in  1882.    He  is  the  only  life,  distinguished  by  trath  of  detail,  pathos, 

son  of  Sir  Ajithony  Oliphant,  C.  B.,  who  is  and  a  skilful  delineation  of  character.    They 

descended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  of  include  "Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret 

distinction  in  Perthslure,  and  was  appointed  Maitland  of  Sunnyside"  (1849),  "Merkland" 

chief  justice  of  Ceylon  in  1888.    Mr.  Oliphant  (1861),  "Adam  Grseme  of  Mossgray"  (1862), 

was  educated  in  England,  and  at  an  early  age  "  Harry  Muir"  (1868),  "  Magdalen  Hepburn" 

went  to  Ceylon,  where  he  made  the  acquaint-  (1864),  "  lilliesleaf "  (1866),  a  sequel  to  the 

ance  of  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Nepaulese  ambas-  nrst  mentioned,  and  '^  Zaidee,"  the  scene  of 

sador  to  London,  who  visited  Ceylon  in  1860  which  is  laid  in  England.    She  has  also  written 

on  his  way  home,  and  was  invited  to  accom-  two  shorter  tales,  "Katie  Stewart"  and  the 

pany  him  to  Catmandoo,  the  capital  of  Nepaul.  "  Quiet  Heart." 

On  his  return  from  that  country  he  published  OLIVAREZ,  Gaspabo  db  Guzman,  count,  a 

^' A  Journey  to  E^tmandu  "  (London  and  New  Spanish  statesman,  bom  in  Bome,  Jan.  6, 1687, 
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died  in  Toro,  July  12, 1645.  His  fetfher  wsb  OIIVE  (plea  Europaa^  Llim.),  a  brandiy, 
ambassador  at  the  papal  court  of  Siztus  V.  glaaoons,  evergreen  tree,  grovring  about  80 
He  studied  at  the  uniyersitj  of  Salamanca,  and  feet  high,  fonnd  wild  in  the  donth  of  Europe, 
through  the  influence  of  his  unde,  the  duke  of  but  extensively  cultivated,  and  yielding  a  very 
IJoeda,  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-  valuable  oiL  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
chamber  to  the  prince  of  Asturias,  afterward  of  oleacecB,  comprising' trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
Philip  lY.,  who  soon  after  his  accession  to  chiefly  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  such  as  the 
the  throne  in  1621  bestowed  upon  Olivarez  ash,  the  lilac,  fringe  tree,  &c.  The  wild  olive 
the  tide  of  duke  ^f  San  Lucar,  and  appointed  has  lanceolate,  opposite,  entire  leaves,  of  a 
him  minister  in  place  of  his  uncle.  The  new  paler  color  beneath,  flowers  in  short,  axillary, 
minister  proved  a  despotic  ruler,  dismissing  compound  racemes,  4-toothed  calyx,  and  4-dcdEt 
some  of  the  best  servants  of  the  state  to  make  corolla.  From  this  original  type,  cultivation 
room  for  his  own  creatures,  and  curtailing  gov-  has  produced  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  simi- 
ernment  expenses  only  to  obtain  the  means  lar  to  what  are  found  in  the  apple  and  in  other 
of  gratifying  his  taste  for  pomp  and  splendor,  fruit  trees.  The  cultivated  olive  is,  however. 
He  gave  some  encouragement  to  manufactures,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Asia  into 
and  in  his  foreign  policy  aimed  at  reconquering  Spain  and  Italy,  in  which  countries,  as  well  as 
tlie  provinces  which  Spain  had  recently  lost,  in  all  those  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  restoring  the  kingdom  to  her  old  supremacy  it  has  been  under  culture  from  time  immemo- 
in  Europe ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  had  to  en-  rial.  Mr.  Loudon  cites  6  principal  sorts,  of 
counter  the  superior  skill  of  the  French  min-  which  he  distinguishes  the  long-leaved  chiefly 
ister,  Oardinal  Kichelieu.  Availing  himself  of  cultivated  in  France,  and  the  broad-leaved  in 
the  expiration  of  the  truce  with  Holland  con-  Spain.  In  some  portions  of  Italy  little  else  Is 
eluded  in  1609,  he  reopened  hostilities  with  cultivated,  and  immense  olive  groves  cover  the 
the  Butch  in  1621,  and  sent  Spinola  to  attack  country.  The  olive  tree  has  in  all  ages  been 
them  by  land ;  but  the  success  of  this  distin-  held  in  high  estimation.  In  early  times  a 
guished  commander  was  counterbalanced  by  branch  of  it  borne  to  the  ark  by  the  returning 
the  Dutch  victories  at  sea ;  the  Spanish  colo-  dove,  signifled  to  Noah  that  the  waters  on  Hie 
nies  were  almost  ruined,  and  the  Dutch,  assist-  face  of  the  earth  were  subsiding.  Among  the 
ed  by  fVench  subsidies,  stood  their  ground  so  Greeks  and  Romans  wreaths  of  its  leaves  adom- 
manfally  that  their  enemy  was  forced  to  retire  ed  the  brows  of  conquerors,  audit  has  ever  been 
from  the  contest  Meanwhile  Spain  had  been  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peace.  In  the  Holy 
obliged  by  a  coalition  between  France,  Savoy,  Lsoid  and  other  parts  of  Syria  olive  trees  abound, 
Yemoe,  and  the  pope,  to  which  England  finally  and  attain  to  a  great  age.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth 
adhered,  to  give  up  the  Yaltelline,  which  was  oval  plum  of  a  green  or  violet  color,  with  a 
secured  to  the  Grisons.  Olivarez,  nevertheless,  fleshy  pericarp,  containing  a  hard  nut.  It  is 
attempted  to  make  her  influence  felt  in  Italy  bitter  and  nauseous  to  the  taste,  but  when 
and  Germany,  while  he  fostered  troubles  and  pickled  it  loses  these  properties,  and  is  highly 
conspiracies  in  France ;  but  in  these  attempts  esteemed  and  extensively  used  as  an  article  of 
he  signally  failed.  Spinola,  harassed  by  an  diet.  The  pickled  olives  are  chiefly  the  unripe 
unsuccessful  campaign  in  Italy  and  the  re-  fruits  of  a  sub-variety  known  as  ^»^no2a,  the  O. 
preaches  of  the  Spanish  court,  died  of  grief;  oblonga  of  Duhamel ;  these  are  re^atedly 
the  Spanish  troops  sent  to  assist  the  Austrians  steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  alkali  is  added 
in  their  struggle  against  the  German  Protes-  to  hasten  the  process,  and  then  taken  out  and 
tants,  were  worsted  at  nearly  every  point ;  bottled  in  salt  and  water  with  or  without  an 
and  finally  the  flame  of  insurrection,  fanned  by  aromatic. — ^The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growth 
Richelieu's  intrigues,  broke  out  within  the  of  the  olive  tree  are  those  found  upon  schistous 
Spanish  dominions.  The  province  of  Catalonia  calcareous  declivities  situated  near  the  sea. 
rebelled  in  1640,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  The  olive  was  introduced  into  the  southern 
the  French ;  at  the  same  time  Portugal  threw  part  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  centuries 
off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  elected  Duke  John  of  ago  from  Portugal  and  the  Bermudas ;  and  as 
Braganza  asking.  Olivarez  attempted  to  make  it  is  less  tender  than  the  orange  tree,  there  is 
light  of  the  latter  event  in  announcing  it  to  the  reason  to  hope  that  the  cultivation  of  it  may 
king ;  but  Philip  uow  began  to  understand  that  be  widely  extended.  Already  some  snooess 
Olivarez  had  brought  his  kingdom  to  the  verge  has  repaid  the  labors  of  those  who  have  given 
of  ruin.  When,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  h^  their  attention  to  this  matter.  The  islands  on 
saw  that  all  exertions  to  recover  Portugal  were  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  and  the 
fruitless,  and  that  the  last  attempt  of  his  min-  seaboard  of  South  Carolina,  are  well  suited  to 
ister  against  Richelieu  had  failed  in  the  abortive  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  The  olive  tree 
conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  he  resolved  to  dismiss  is  raised  by  sowing  the  seeds,  from  cuttings, 
the  man  who  in  his  name  had  misruled  Spain  which  grow  easily  and  readily,  and  from  little 
for  nearly  22  years  (1621  to  1648).  Olivarez  swellings  or  knobs  called  tuwoli^  which  are  ex- 
was  supplanted  by  his  nephew,  Don  Luiz  de  crescences  upon  the  bark  containing  embryo 
Haro,  as  he  himself  had  supplanted  his  uncle  buds.  These  are  similar  to  bulbs,  because 
Uceda.  Having  published  an  indiscreet  defence  they  are  capable  of  producing  new  plants, 
of  his  administration,  he  was  banished  to  Toro,  They  are  car^ully  separated  from  the  trunk 
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and  planted  in  the  ground  where  intended  to  oH  is  reduced  to  the  freezing  temperatnre,  the 
grow.    Olive  trees  hegin  to  bear  when  but  2  oils  used  as  adulterants  not  congealing  as  does 
or  8  years  old,  but  are  not  yerj  productive  the  olive  oiL    Castile  soap  is  made  of  oHve  oil 
until  about  0  jears  old,  when  they  are  of  ^eat  mixed  with  alkalies.    A  manufacture  of  this 
value.   From  this  period  they  yield  abundantly  article  is  carried  on  at  Marseilles.    The  imports 
for  many  years,  even  after  the  trunk  becomes  of  oUve  oil  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
quite  hollow.    One  tree  near  Nice,  not  long  ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  $685,976,  of 
since  famous  for  its  remarkable  size  and  great  which  $888,686  worth  was  from  France,  and 
longevity,  is  said  to  have  measured  88  feet  in  the  rest  chiefly  from  Italy. — There  is  a  species 
circumference  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  of  olive  tree  {0.  fragrant^  Thunberg)  much 
to  have  been  recorded  in  1616  as  one  of  the  cultivated  in  China  and  Japan  for  its  flow- 
oldest  trees  in  the  neighborhood.    Another  ers,  which  are  remarkably  sweet-scented,  and 
celebrated  tree  at  Pescio  was  said  to  be  700  said  to  be  used  in  giving  flavor  to  tea.    The 
years  old;  and  there  are  plantations  supposed  Cape  olive  (^.  JmMQlia^  Miller)  is  a  tall  tree, 
to  have  existed  since  the  time  of  Fliny. — Un-  with  coriaceous,  oblong,  dense,  and  rigid  leaves, 
like  most  other  vegetable  oils,  which  are  ob-  The  devil  wood  of  the  united  States  {O.Amer' 
tained  from  the  seeds  of  plants,  olive  oil  is  con-  icana^  Linn.)  is  a  beautiful  shrub  or  small  tree, 
tained  in  the  pericarp,  and  is  carefully  extract-  15  to  20  feet  high,  witii  oblone  or  obovate-ob- 
ed  from  it  before  the  seed  is  m^essed.    Some-  long,  smooth,  coriaceous,  and  shining,  light 
times  the  fruit  is  gathered  bobre  it  is  fallj  green,  perennial  leaves,  narrowins  into  a  pe- 
ripe ;  at  others  it  is  allowed  to  fall  from  the  tiole  and  8  to  6  inches  long ;  smfQl,  pale  yel- 
trees.    In  the  latter  case  there  is  danger  of  its  low,  strongly  scented,  and  fragrant  flowers,  and 
being  bruised,  when  unless  used  directly  the  round  purplish  blue  fruit,  consisting  of  a  drupe 
oil  has  an  unpleasant  flavor.    The  olives  are  as  large  as  a  pea,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent 
crushed  in  a  mill  of  very  simple  construction,  to  the  taste.    It  occurs  in  Ught  rich  soils  near 
when  the  workmen  remove  the  pulp,  put  it  the  coast  of  southern  Yirginia  and  southward, 
into  sacks,  and  subject  it  to  a  very  genUe  press-  flowering  in  April  and  May. 
ure.    The  first  oil  extracted,  and  used  for  cu-  OLIVER,  Andbew,  lieutenant-governor  of 
linary  purposes,  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  is  Massachusetts,  bom  in  1707,  died  in  Boston, 
called  virgin  salad  oil.     The  pulp  is   next  March  8, 1774.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  from  the  surface  of  college  in  1724,  became  a  member  of  the  gen- 
which  the  oil  is  skimmed.    Even  after  this  ersl  court,  and  afterward  of  the  council,  and 
second  process  a  certain  quantity  is  left  among  in  1756  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  prov- 
the  refuse,  but  being  of  a  very  inferior  sort  it  ince.    When  tiie  stamp  act  was  passed  by  the 
can  be  used  only  in  making  the  coarser  soaps,  English  parliament,  he  made  himself  obnoxious 
plasters,  &o.    The  virgin  oil,  as  soon  as  it  is  by  accepting  the  office  of  distributor  of  stamps, 
obtained,  is  conveyed  to  a  reservoir,  where  it  and  on  Aug.  14, 1765.  was  hanged  in  effigy 
is  kept  until  required  for  shipment.    The  port  from  the  '*  liberty  tree,^'  emblems  of  Bute  and 
of  Gallipoli,  from  which  so  much  of  the  best  oil  Grenville  being  suspended  beside  the  figure. 
is  obtained,  owes  much  of  its  celebrity  to  its  Gov.  Hutchinson  oraered  the  sheriflT  to  remove 
being  built  on  a  rocky  island,  where  fine  reser-  the  images,  but  the  citizens  said :   *^  We  will 
voire  are  easily  excavated,  in  which  the  oil  take  them  down  ourselves  in  the  evening." 
soon  clarifies  and  may  remain  for  years  with-  Accordingly,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
out  becoming  rancid.    In  1848  the  province  the  mob  cut  down  theeffigy,  and  burned  it  in 
of  which  Gfdlipoli  is  the  principal  port  pro-  front  of  Oliver^s  house.    Oliver  was  so  much 
duced  nearly  22,000  tons  of  oiL    In  the  south-  alarmed  that  he  appeared  the  next  day  before 
em  countries  of  Europe  olive  oil  is  extensively  the  people  under  tne  *^  liberty  tree,"  and  pub- 
used  as  an  article  of  food,  in  the  arts,  and  in  lidy  resigned  his  office.    In  1771  he  was  ap- 
medicine,  and  is  thought  when  rubbed  into  the  pointed  lieutenant-governor.    He  was  tiiought 
skin  to  afford  protection  to  some  extent  against  to  be  much  under  the  influence  of  Gov.  Hutch- 
the  plague.      The  flnest  sorts  are  used  by  inson,  his  brother-in-law,  and  he  pursued  the 
watchmakers,  as   they  become  viscid   more  same  public  course,  promoting  as  much  as  was 
slowly  than  any  other  vegetable  oil.    The  best  in  his  power  the  designs  of  the  British  ministry, 
oil  is  distinguished  by  its  greenish  color,  and  as  was  proved  by  his  letters,  which  were  obtain- 
is  usually  imported  from  Italy  and  France  in  ed  by  Franklin  in  England,  and  sent  back  to 
glass  bottles,  or  in  flasks  covered  with  a  net-  America  in  1772.    When  therefore  the  general 
work  of  grass,  called  Florence  flasks.    It  has  court  petitioned  the  king  for  the  removal  of 
but  little  smell  and  a  slightiy  sweetish  tasle,  but  Hutchinson,  they  included  Oliver^s  name  also, 
bj  exposure  to  the  air  or  heat  it  becomes  ran-  — ^Petbb,  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  broth- 
cid  and  disagreeable.    Its  speciflo  g^vity  is  erof  the  preceeding,  bom  in  1712,  died  in  Bir^ 
0.9163.    At  88"^  F.  it  congeals  in  part,  but  a  mingham,  England,  in   Oct.   1791.    He  was 
portion,  which  is  uncombined  oleine,  remains  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1780,  afteiv 
liquid.    The  more  solid  part  is  a  definite  com-  ward  filled  several  stations  in  Plymouth  co., 
pound  of  oleine  and  margarine.    Olive  oil  is  and  in  Sept.  1756,  was  promoted  to  the  chief 
often  adulterated  with  the  cheaper  fixed  oils,  justiceship  of  the  superior  court.    In  March, 
the  presence  of  which  is  indicated  when  the  1774,  the  house  of  representatives^  voting  the. 
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iadges  of  the  saperlor  court  soffloient  salaries  OLiVJJfiK,  GuiLLi.tJics  Asroivs,  a  Freoich 

from  the  colonial  treasory,  ordered  them  to  re-  entomologist,  bom  in  Fr^jus  in  1756,  di^  in 

faae  anj  gifto  from  the  king.    Four  of  them  Lyona  in  1814.    He  was  gradniU^  MJ).  at 

complied,  bat  OUver  refusing,  the  house  im-  Montpellier,  afterward  gave  his  attention  ex- 

peacmed  him,  and  suspended  him  from  his  dusivel j  to  the  natural  sciences,  and  undertook 

nmctions  till  the  conclusion  of  his  trial    He  to  write  an  illustrated  account  of  the  a^eojh 

•incurred  general  odium  by  his  conduct,  sid-  tera  for  a  projected  entomological  history,  and 

ing  openly  with  the  tories;  and  when  the  a  natural  histoij  of  insects  for  the  .£9i<yc2opei2M 

British  troops  evacuated  Boston,  he  went  with  nUthodique.    lliese  labors  were  intermpted  by 

them,  and  finally  removed  to  England,  where  the  French  revolution,  and  in  1792  Olivier  and 

his  salary,  or  more  likely  a  pension,  was  given  Bruguidre  were  sent  by  Roland,  tibien  minister 

him  by  the  crown.    He  was  a  writer  of  some  of  the  interior,  on  a  commercial  and  acientifie 

talent,  and  contributed  to  a  toiy  paper  called  mission  to  Persia.    On  hb  return  from  his 

the  ^*  Censor."    He  was  an  enUiusiastic  anti-  eastern  journey,  which  lasted  6  years,  Olivier 

quary,  transcribing  with  his  own  hand  the  MS.  published  a  Voyage  dan$  Vempire   OUonuu^ 

history  of  William  Hubbard,  and  carrying  away  VEgyfU  et  la  Pene  (3  vols.  4to.,  Fans,  1802-'7). 

wi&  him  when  he  left  America,  records  and  The  first  part  of  his  Butaire  naturelU  det  ecU- 

papers  which  he  had  collected  concerning  the  optiret  appeared  in  1789,  and  the  work  was 

early  settlement  of  Plymouth  colony.  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  1808,  in  6  vols.  4to. 

OLIVES,    Mouirr   of,    or   Mouht   Olivet  with  868  plateSi    His  more  bulky  Dietionnaire 

(Arab.  Jelbel  et-Tur^  a  mountain  of  Palestine  de  Vhiatoire  natureUe  det  inseeUi  (9  vols.  4ta, 

celebrated  in  biblicid  history.    It  is  situated  a  1789-1819)  was  in  such  a  state  of  forwardneas 

few  hundred  yards  £.  of  Jerusalem,  separated  at  his  death  as  to  permit  his  coadjutors  Man- 

from  it  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  tnrough  duyt,  Latreille,  and  Godard  to  complete  it 

the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  brook  Ejdron.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of 

It  19  a  ridge  rather  than  a  single  hill,  having  8  sciences  in  1789. 

summits.  The  centre,  a  little  rounded  top  on  OLLA  PODRIDA  (Span.,  putrid  mess),  the 
which  stands  the  village  of  Tur,  is  2,786  feet  name  of  a  Spanish  national  dish,  consisting  of 
above  the  sea  and  458  above  the  valley ;  and  several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
being  190  feet  higher  than  the  most  elevated  and  stewed  with  a  variety  of  vegetables.  The 
part  of  Jerusalem,  and  only  half  a  mile  fi'om  did^  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  poor,  and  is 
the  walls,  it  is  before  one^s  eyes  from  nearly  all  kept  so  long  that  its  odor  and  flavor  become 
the  streets,  and  affords  the  most  favorable  view  highly  offensive,  and  from  this  it  has  derived 
of  the  city.  The  sides  are  partly  cultivated  in  its  name.  It  also  signifies  a  vase  of  flowers  of 
terraces,  streaked  here  and  there  with  bare  various  kinds,  and  is  commonly  used,  like  pot- 
rock,  and  dotted  with  the  olive  trees  from  pourriy  metaphorically  to  denote  a  medley, 
which  the  mountain  has  its  name.  It  was  OLMSTED,  Dsnison,  LL.D.,  an  American 
firom  this  central  summit  that  a  very  old  tradi-  savant,  bom  in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  June  18, 
tion  reports  the  ascension  of  Jesus  to  have  1791,  died  in  New  Haven,  Oonn.,  May  18, 1859. 
taken  place ;  and  a  church  was  built  here  by  His  father  died  when  he  was  only  a  year  old, 
the  empress  Helena  on  the  site  of  one  now  but  he  was  carefully  instructed  by  bis  mother, 
occupied  by  the  Armenians.  The  garden  of  From  his  12th  to  his  16th  year  he  was  a  mem- 
G^thsemane  lies  on  the  declivity  near  the  foot  ber  of  Gov.  TreadwelPs  family,  and  a  part  of 
of  the  hill.  The  central  summit  is  apparently  the  time  a  clerk  in  a  store  of  one  of  the  gover- 
the  highest,  thou^  according  to  Maundrell  the  nor^s  sons.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college 
northern  is  the  highest.  Toward  the  N.  the  inl809,  and  almost  immediately  took  charge  of 
ridge  sweeps  around  to  the  W.  and  spreads  the  union  school  at  New  London.  In  1815  he 
out  into  the  hish  level  tract  of  the  city.  On  was  chosen  a  tutor  in  Tale  college,  soon  after 
the  S.  it  sinks  down  into  a  lower  ridge  over  which  he  began  the  study  of  theology  with  a 
against  the  **well  of  Nehemiah,"  now  called  view  to  the  ministry.  His  plans  were  changed, 
by  the  Franks  the  ^^  Mount  of  Offence,"  in  al-  however,  by  his  appointment  in  1817  to  tbo 
lusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by  professorship  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
Solomon  "in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem.  *'  geology  in  the  university  of  North  Carolina. 
From  this  summit  the  Dead  sea  maybe  seen.  Here  he  distin^ished  himself  by  proposing  and 
On  the  E.  the  Mount  of  Olives  overlooks  the  executing  the  first  state  geological  survey  ever 
"  wilderness  of  Judiea,"  which  stretches  over  a  attempted  in  this  country.  Though  made  by 
succession  of  desolate  hills  for  a  distance  of  10  autliority  of  the  state,  his  services  were  ren- 
in., and  is  then  bounded  by  the  valley  of  the  dered  gratuitously.  The  report  was  published 
Jordan.  The  road  to  Bethany  passes  over  Mt  in  1824  and  1825.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
Olivet.  The  Saviour  used  to  sit  here  with  his  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
disciples,  and  retire  hither  alone  to  rest  and  pnilosophy  in  Yale  college;  in  1886  the  pro- 
pray.  It  was  here  that  he  delivered  some  of  fessorship  was  divided  at  his  reauest^  and  he 
ms  parables,  and  passed  the  last  night  before  he  retained  the  department  of  natural  philosophy, 
was  seized  and  delivered  up  to  Pontius  Pilate.  In  1881  he  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
Many  sacred  spots  are  now  pointed  out  to  pil-  treatise  on  natural  philosophy  which  he  had 
grims  on  and  about  the  mountain.  prepared  for  his  classes,  and  which  soon  be- 
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came  a  poptilar  college  text  book    The  2d  of  those  states,  and  of  stndying  the  effects  oi 
Yolmne  followed  a  little  more  than  a   year  slavery  upon  agriculture.   His  observations  and 
later,  and  very  soon  after  a  *'  School  Philos-  conclosions  have  been  published  in  three  differ- 
ophy,"  abridged  from  the  larger  book,  which  ent  works:  "A  Journey  in  the  Seaboard  Slave 
has  had  a  very  large  sale.    In  1889  he  published  States,  with  Bemarks  on  their  Economy'^  (New 
a  treatise  on  astronomy  for  college  use,  and  the  York,  1856);  "A  Journey  through  Texas,  or 
next  year  a  "  School  Astronomy."    In  1842  a  Saadle  Trip  on  the  South-Westem  Frontier, 
appeared  his  ^^Budiments  of  Natural  Philosophy  with  a  Statistical  Appendix"  (1867);  and  "A 
and  Astronomy,"  intended  as  a  primary  book,  Journey  in  the  Back  Country"  (I860).    In  1856 
and  not  longaflerhis^^Letters  on  Astronomy,"  he  made  another  tour  through  France,  Italy, 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Germany,  during  which  he  paid  especial 
board  of  education.    At  the  time  of  his  death  attention  to  parks  and  rural  arts.    The  follow- 
he  had  made  considerable  progress  in  a  revision  ing  year  a  commission  was  formed  under  an  act 
of  these  text  books,  demanded  by  the  subse-  of  the  legislature  for  the  construction  of  a  large 
quent  progress  of  science.    In  addition  to  his  central  park  in  the  city  of  New  Tork,  and  he 
professional  duties,  he  devoted  much  time  to  was  appointed  by  them  as  superintendent.    In 
the  prosecution  of  other  kindred  branches  of  1867  premiums  were  offered  by  the  commission 
physical  science.    As  early  as  1880  he  prepar-  for  the  best  plans  for  the  ground,  and  of  84 
ed  and  published  an  elaborate  theory  of  hail  plans  sent  in  with  sealed  names,  the  highest 
storms,  which  called  forth  much  discussion,  prize  was  awarded  to  that  prepared  by  Mr. 
but  finally  received  the  general  approbation  Olmsted  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  0.  Vaux, 
of  meteorologists.    The  extraordinary  shower  which  was  adopted  for  the  laying  out  of  the 
of  shooting  stars  which  fell  in  Nov.  1888,  at-  park.   Mr.  Olmsted  was  subsequenSy  appointed 
tracted  his  attention,  and  he  pursued  his  inves-  architect  and  chief  engineer,  having  thus  the 
tigations  into  their  history  and  phenomena  for  duty  of  organizing  the  laboring  force  on  the 
many  years,  till  he  had  satisfactorily  demon-  park,  as  well  as  of  laying  out  its  grounds  and 
strated  their  cosmical  origin.    In  1885  Prof,  watching  all  the  details  of  its  construction. 
Olmsted  and  Prof.  E.  Loomis,  then  a  tutor  at  Since  that  time,  from  2,000  to  4,000  men  have 
Yale,  were  the  first  American  observers  of  been  generally  at  work  on  the  grounds,  beside 
Halley^B  comet.    Prof.  Olmsted  made  a  series  those  engaged  by  contractors ;  and,  with  but 
of  observations  for  several  years  on  the  aurora  one  unimportant  exception,  there  has  never 
borealis,  the  results  of  which  are  given  in  the  been  any  strike  for  wages  or  any  disorder 
8th  volume  of  the  **  Smithsonian  Contributions  whatever  among  them.    Mr.  Olmsted  made 
to  Knowledge."    Possessing   a   considerable  another  short  European  Journey  in  1869,  and 
degree  of  mechanical  talent,  he  used  it  in  pro-  is  now  (1861)  engaged  on  the  central  park,  as 
moting  and  perfecting  the  inventions  of  others,  well  as  in  laying  out  the  upper  part  of  New 
and  occasionally  in  the  invention  of  articles  Tork  island,  and  ether  similar  enterprises, 
which  would  enhance  the  comfort  or  conve-  OLMOTZ  (Slav.  Eolomave\  a  town  of  Aus- 
pience  of  the  community.    Very  few  of  these  tria,  formerly  the  capital  of  Moravia,  now  of  a 
inventions  were  secured  by  patent.    One  was  circle  of  its  name  in  that  province,  and  one 
a  stove,  long  known  as  the  Olmsted  stove.  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  empire,  situ- 
OLMSTED,  Fbedebio  Law,  an"  American  ated  on  an  island  of  the  March  or  Morawa; 
author  and  landscape  gardener,  bom  in  Hart-  pop.,  excluding  the  garrison,  16,000.    It  is  well 
ford,  Conn.,  Kov.  10,  1822.    He  studied  engi-  built,  and  contains  several  suburbs,  fine  squares 
neering  and  the  sciences  bearing  on  agricul-  and  promenades,  and  numerous  institutions  of 
ture  during  parts  of  1846  and  1846,  at  Yale  learning  or  benevolence.     It  is  the  seat  of  an 
college,  and  then  engaged  himself  as  a  laborer  archbishop  and  of  various  offices  of  provincial 
on  a  farm  in  central  New  York,  with  the  view  administration.    There  are  some  woollen  and 
of  learning  the  practical  details  of  farming,  other  manufactures,  and  an  active  trade  in  cat- 
Subsequently  he  managed  a  farm  of  his  own  tie,  which  is  promoted  by  large  annual  fairs 
on  Staten  island,  at  the  same  time  writing  visited  by  traders  from  Silesia,  Galicia,  Hun- 
for  periodicals  on  rural  subjects,  and  enjoying  gary,  Bohemia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Austrian 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Downing  and  others,  empire.    The  railway  which  connects  the  great 
vrho  were  then  drawing  public  a^ntion  to  the  Vienna  and  Breslan  and  Vienna  and  Prague 
arts  of  landsoape  gardening  and  domestic  ar-  lines  passes  by  the  town.    Amonff  the  most 
chitecture.    In  1860  he  made  a  pedestrian  jour-  remarkable  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the 
ney  through  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  the  church  of  St.  Maurice,  containing  a  celebrated 
continent,  with  the  purpose  of  observing  close^  organ,  St.  MichaePs,  various   convents,  the 
ly  the  agriculture  and  the  ornamental  grounds  archbishop^s  residence,  the  town  house  with  a 
of  those  countries.    Some  of  the  results  of  this  famous  clock,  a  theatre,  and  the  university, 
journey  were  embodied  in  a  little  work  called  The  latter  institution,  which  contains  a  library 
"  Walks  and  Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  with  60,000  volumes,  was  founded  in  1681,  re- 
England  "  (New  York,  1862).    In  1862-'8  he  moved  to  Brllnn,  the  new  capital  of  Moravia, 
made  extended  journeys  in  the  southern  and  during  the  reign  of  Joseph  H.,  and  restored  in 
south-western  states,  mostly  on  horseback,  with  1827. — Olmtltz  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
the  view  of  examining  the  agricultural  resources  Austria,  its  origin  being  traced  to  the  times  of 
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ihe  Roman  empire.    During  the  middle  ages  ordinary  professor,  and  remained  there  nntQ 

it  received  numerous  privileges  from  the  mar-  his  death.    He  devoted  his  attention  chieflj  to 

graves  of  Moravia,  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  and  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament.    Iffis  Bi- 

the  emperors.    It  withstood  an  assault  of  the  hlueher  Commentar  ^Sbtr  tdmmtUehe  Sehriften 

Mongols  in  1241.  and  a  siege  of  B61a  lY.  of  de»  Newn  TestamenU  (1830),  the  most  cele- 

Hungary  in  1268 ;  joined  tiie  revolt  against  brated  of  his  works,  was  translated  into  Eng- 

FerdinandU.  at  the  beginning  of  the  80  years'  lish   for  Clark's  ^'Foreign  and   Theological 

war  in  1619 ;  was,  during  the  same  war,  taken  Library ;''  and  an  American  reprint,  revised 

by  the  Swedes  under  Torstenson  in  1642,  and  after  the  4th  German  edition  by  Professor 

retaken  by  the  imperialists ;  was  taken  by  the  A.  0.  Kendrick  of  Bochester  university,  was 

Prus^ns  in  the  first  war  of  the  Austrian  sue-  published  in   1857   ('*  Biblical   Commentary 

cession,  but  besieged  by  them  in  vain  during  on  the  New  Testament,"  5  vols.  8vo.,  New 

the  7  years*  war.    Among  the  numerous  pris-  York). — Justus,  a  German  oriental  scholar, 

oners  of  state  who  at  various  periods  have  oeen  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Hohenfelde, 

confined  in  the  dungeons  of  OlmtLtz,  was  G^.  Holstein,  May  9,  1800.    After  receiving  his 

Lafayette.    After  the  revolution  of  Vienna  in  education  at  the  universities  of  Eiel  and  Berlin, 

Oct.  1848,  the  Austrian  court  having  fied  to  he  went  to  Paris  at  the.  expense  of  the  Danish 

Olmtitz,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  resigned  there  government,  and  studied  the  oriental  tongues 

his  crowns,  and  his  nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  under  Sylvestre  de  Sacy.    In  1848  he  was  ai>- 

was  proclaimed  his  successor  (Dec.  2).    The  pointed  by  the  provisional  government  curator 

difficulties  between  Prussia  and  Austria  arising  of  the  university  and  director  of  the  medical 

from  the  revolutionary  movements  in  Hesse,  faculty,  and  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Kiel  to 

which  in  the  autumn  of  1860  threatened  the  the  assemblv  of  the  duchies,  of  which  body  he 

peace  of  Europe,  were  settled  by  a  conference  remained  vice-president  till  the  end  of  1849. 

of  ministers  held  at  Olmtltz  in  the  last  days  of  Here  he  signalized  himself  by  his  devotion  to 

November  in  that  year.    The  emperors  Nicho-  the  cause  of  Germany ;  and  after  the  submission 

las  and  Francis  Joseph  met  there  shortly  before  of  the  duchies  in  1852,  he  was  deprived  by 

^e  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1858.  Denmark  of  his  position  as  curator  and  also  as 

OLONETZ,  a  northern  government  of  Eu-  teacher.  By  the  Prusraan  government  he  was 
ropean  Russia,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  gov-  made  in  1858  librarian  in  chief  and  professor 
ernment  of  Archangel,  S.  by  Vologda,  Novgo-  of  oriental  languages  at  the  univernty  of  Ed- 
rod,  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  W.  by  LaJEe  nigsberg.  He  has  published  various  inix>ortant 
Ladoga  and  Finland ;  area  about  61,000  sq.  m. ;  works  on  oriental  and  scriptural  subjects, 
pop.  in  1866,  286,946,  mostly  Russians,  Finns,  OLYMHA,  a  plain  of  Elis  in  Greece,  situated 
and  Lapps.  The  surface  is  in  great  part  oov-  ontherightbank  of  the  Alpheus,  800  stadia  from 
ered  by  vast  forests,  marshes,  and  lakes.  Of  the  town  of  Pisa.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Olym- 
the  latter,  beside  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  border,  pio  games,  and  was  also  famous  for  its  sacred 
the  largest  are  Lakes  Onega  and  Vigo.  The  grove,  where  stood  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter 
principal  rivers  are  the  Onega,  which  flows  Olympius,  founded  by  the  Eleans  in  612  B.  O., 
through  Archangel  into  Onega  bay,  an  outlet  and  containing  the  colossal  gold  and  ivory  sta- 
of  the  White  sea ;  the  Svir,  which  connects  tue  of  the  ^od,  the  masterpiece  of  Phidias  L 
Lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga;  and  the  Yodla,  which  The  grove^which  was  surrounded  by  a  wall) 
flows  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name  into  Lake  and  Its  immediate  neighborhood  contained  nu- 
Onega.  There  are  some  mountains  in  the  N.  merous  other  temples  and  public  buOdings,  col- 
"W.  The  winters  are  very  long,  and  the  short  lectively,  like  the  plain,  called  Olympia. 
summers  excessively  hot.  Agriculture  is  much  OLYMPIAD.  Bee  OHEOisroLOOT,  vol.  v.  p. 
neglected;  hemp  and  flax  are  among  the  prin-  208. 

cipid  articles  raised.  Fbhing  and  hunting  are  OLYMPIAS,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  L, 
leading  occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  foxes,  king  of  Epirus.  wife  of  Philip  of  Maoedon, 
reindeer,  badgers,  water  fowl,  and  fish  being  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Her  im- 
abundant.  Pasturage  is  scarce,  and  grazing  perious  and  jealous  nature,  and  the  infidelity 
neglected.  Some  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  mar-  of  Philip,  caused  much  striife  between  them ; 
ble  are  mined.  The  principal  towns  are  Pe-  and  on  tne  carriage  of  PhUip  with  Cleopatra, 
trozavodsk,  the  capital,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  niece  (^^ttalus,  in  887  B.  C.,  she  fled  to 
Lake  Onega,  pop.  about  7,000 ;  Olonetz,  the  the  court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of 
former  capital,  a  small  town  near  the  E.  shore  Epirus,  whom  she  incited  to  make  war  upon 
of  Lake  Ladoga;  Vitegra,  on  a  river  of  the  Macedon.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  whose  as- 
same  name ;  and  Eargopol,  on  the  Onega  river,  sassination  she  was  said  to  have  approved,  if 

OLSHAUSEN,  Hsmmm,  a  German  Protes-  not  caused,  she  returned  to  l^M^onia,  and  put 

tant  theologian,  bom  in  Oldeslohe  in  Holstein,  to  death  her  rival  Cleopatra,  and  her  infant 

Aug.  21,  1796,  died  in  Erlangen,  Sept.  4, 1889.  daughter.    She  waa  constantiy  at  feud  with 

He  studied  theology  at  Kiel  and  Berlin  from  Antipater,  the  regent  during  the  conquering 

1814  to  1818,  when  he  beeama  private  tutor  in  expeditions  of  Alexander;  and  when  by  the 

the  latter  place,  in  1821  extraordinary  professor  death  of  the  latter  in  828  he  was  placed  in  ab- 

in  E6niff8berg,  and  in  1827  ordinary  professor  solute  control  of  affairs,  Olympias  withdrew 

^f  theology.    In  1884  he  went  to  Erlangen  as  to  Epirus,  and  tried  various  schemes  for  his 
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OTerthrow.  On  the  death  of  Antipater  in  819,  races,  to  which  in  later  tunes  the  names  of 
the  new  regent  Poljsperchon  sent  for  her  to  those  successful  in  other  games  were  added, 
return  to^  Macedonia,  and  take  charge  of  the  This  date  was  subsequently  employed  by  the 
young  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Rozana.  Greeks  as  a  chronological  era,  and  the  Olym- 
She  declined,  and  determined  to  remain  in  piads,  as  the  periods  between  two  celebrations 
Epirus  until  the  war  should  be  terminated,  were  called,  commencing  with  the  rear  776  B. 
But  in  817  she  took  the  field  in  person,  to-  0.,  from  which  the  first  is  reckoned,  have  sup- 
gether  with  Polysperchon,  against  Eurydice,  plied  historical  computers  with  one  of  the  oldest 
whom  she  defeated  and  put  to  death.  She  also  backward  records  of  continuous  time.  In  this 
put  to  death  Nicanor,  brother  of  Cassander,  respect  the  games  possess  an  importance  be- 
and  100  of  his  followers.  But  she  was  at  last  yond  their  significance  in  illustrating  the  social 
defeated  and  slain  by  Oassander  at  Flydna  in  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  In  the  course  of 
the  spring  of  816.  time  the  festival  was  varied  by  additional  con- 
OLYMPIC  GAMES,  the  most  ancient  and  tests,  and  subsequent  to  the  77th  Olympiad 
famous  of  the  4  great  national  festivals  of  the  (472  B.  0.)  its  duration  was  extended  from  one 
Greeks^  celebrated  once  in  every  4  years  at  to  5  days.  In  tlie  14th  Olympiad  (724)  the 
Olympia,  a  plain  in  the  territory  of  £11^  on  lUavXos  or  double  stadium  for  runners  was  in- 
the  banks  of  tJie  river  Alpheus,  and  in  the  im-  troduced,  and  in  the  15th  the  doXixor  or  long 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Olympian  course,  in  which  the  stadium  was  traversed 
Jove.  Their  origin  is  lost  in  the  mythical  several  times.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (708) 
ages,  but,  like  that  of  the  other  Hellenio  games,  several  kinds  of  wrestling  matches  were  added, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  rites  paid  to  and  also  the  complicated  ntvroSXoy^  which  in- 
soine  deity;  and  from  the  dose  association  eluded  leaping,  running,  throwing  the  quoit, 
which  in  the  heroic  epoch  prevailed  between  throwing  uie  javelin,  and  wrestling.  To  gain 
the  feelings  of  common  worship  and  the  sym-  a  victory  in  the  latter  contest  the  competitor 
pathy  in  common  amusement,  they  gradually  was  obliged  to  conquer  in  each  of  its  5  parts, 
expanded  into  a  festival  partly  religious  and  In  the  28d  Olympiad  (688)  boxing  was  mtro- 
partly^  secular  in  its  character.  After  having  duced,  and  in  the  88d  (648)  the  vayKpanov^ 
been  interrunted  or  discontinued  for  a  consid-  which  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  com- 
erable  perioo,  the  Olympic  games  were  re^s-  bined,  the  cestus,  or  leather  thong  about  the 
tablished  about  844  B.  C.  (so  far  as  any  approx-  hands  and  arms,  being  allowed  in  tne  first  con- 
imation  to  accuracy  in  dates  can  be  made),  by  test  but  not  in  the  second.  In  botii  games  the 
Iphitos,  king  of  Elis,  and  Lycurgus  the  Spartan  combatants  fimght  naked.  The  race  with  four- 
lawgiver,  wno,  according  to  Pausanias,  were  horse  chariots,  for  which  a  special  course  call- 
conunanded  by  the  Delphic  oracle  to  revive  ed  the  In-jrodpo/ior,  about  2,400  feet  in  circuit, 
the  festival  as  a  remedy  for  intestine  commo-  was  set  apart,  was  introduced  in  the  25th 
lions  and  for  pestilence  with  which  Greece  Olympiad  (680),  and  became  one  of  the  most 
was  then  afflicted.  For  upward  of  a  century  popular  and  celebrated  of  all  the  matches,  test- 
after  this,  however,  the  ffames  continued  a  mg  at  once  the  skill  of  the  charioteer  and  the 
local  festival,  frequented  <£iefiy  by  the  neigh-  endurance  of  the  horses,  who  were  obliged  to 
boring  Peloponnesian  races;  but  as  they  grew  make  the  circuit  12  times,  a  distance  of  over  5 
in  Importance,  spectators  came  from  the  more  miles.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  foot 
distant  states  and  from  the  Greek  colonies  of  races  in  which  the  runners  wore  heavy  armor, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  until,  in  the  zenith  several  kinds  of  races  on  horseback,  races  be- 
ef its  feme,  the  festival  presented  an  assemblage  tween  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses  or  by 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Hellenio  tribes  mules,  wrestling  and  running  matches  between 
Bach  as  no  other  occasion  could  bring  together,  boys,  and  other  athletic  contests,  some  of  which 
Except  in  two  or  three  instances,  the  manage-  were  speedily  abolished.  Unlike  the  gladiato- 
xnent  of  the  games  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rial  shows  of  the  Romans  or  the  tournaments 
Eleans,  who  appointed  certain  of  their  number  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Olympic  games  includ- 
called  HeUanooicsQ  CEXXayoducai)  to  preside  as  ed  no  combats  with  any  kind  of  weapons — a 
jadgea.  As  the  time  approached  for  the  cele-  feature  indeed  incidentiu  to  all  the  great  na- 
bration  of  the  games,  a  sacred  truce  was  pro-  tional  festivals  of  the  Greeks.  The  gsmes  were 
claimed,  and  during  the  month  in  which  they  open  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations, 
took  place  the  Elean  territory  was  considered  the  only  conditions  being  that  they  should 
8o  inviolable  that  any  armed  invasion  was  es-  prove  a  pure  Hellenic  descent  and  a  character 
teemed  an  act  of  saonlege.  At  the  same  time  iree  from  infamy  and  immorality.  But  after 
hostilities  were  suspended  throughout  Greece,  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  the 
At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to  a  single  latter  were  allowed  to  become  competitors. 
day,  and  consisted  of  the  ipofict  or  simple  In  the  chariot  races  the  rich  were  necessarily 
match  of  runners  in  the  stadium,  which  was  the  sole  competitors,  and  such  persons  were 
about  600 English  feet  in  length.  In  776  B.  0.  allowed  to  employ  others  as  drivers  or  riders; 
the  Eleans  inscribed  the  name  of  their  country-  but  in  the  gymnastic  contests  rich  and  poor 
man  Corccbus  as  victor  in  the  competition  of  contended  on  equal  terms,  and  the  victory  was 
runners,  and  for  nearly  1,000  years  afterward  as  much  prized  by  the  former  as  by  the  latter. 
we  have  regular  lists  of  the  victors  in  the  foot  In  all  cases  the  combatants  were  obliged  to 
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undergo  a  preparatory  training,  and  to  take  a  witih  forests^  bnt  toward  the  smmnlt,  which  id 

solemn  oath  to  eschew  frand  or  nnfaimess  in  broad  and  covered  with  enow  for  the  greater 

reference  to  the  contests.    Any  attempt  to  part  of  the  year,  the  monntain  is  broken  into 

bribe  a  competitor  to  give  the  victory  to  his  vast,  ragged  precipices,  indented  at  intervals 

antagonist  was  pnnishea  by  a  heavy  fine,    in  with  deep  ravines.    Its  modem  name  ia  £lym- 

the  earlier  celebrations,  as  in  the  Homeric  bo  (EXv/ifror).     in  Greek  mythology  Mount 

games,  ^e  prizes  seem  to  have  had  some  in-  Olympus  was  the  residence  of  Jupiter  and  the 

trinsic  value;  but  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  in  chief  celestial  deities,  and  the  clouds  which 

which  Daides  the  Messenian  received  for  his  veiled  its  summit  were  supposed  to  conceal  the 

victory  in  the  stadium  a  wreath  from  the  sacred  entrance  to  the  vault  of  heaven,     in  Mysia, 

olive  tree  near  Olympia,  this  ample  reward,  Galatia,  Lyda,  Cyprus,  and  elsewhere,  were 

with  the  honor  of  beii^  proclaimed  victor,  mountains  called  by  this  name,  which  is  also 

which  was  an  object  of  ambition  with  the  borne  by  an  eminence  bordering  on  the  nlain 

noblest  and  wealthiest  of  the  Greeks,  was  con-  of  Olympia  in  Elis,  where  were  celebrated  tiie 

sidered  a  sufficient  recompense.    Tlie  victor  Olympic  games. 

thenceforth  became  a  marked  man  in  his  state,       OLYKTHUS  (now  Aio  Manuu)^  an  ancient 

upon  which  as  well  as  upon  his  fSEunily  he  was  town  of  Chalcidice  in  2£acedonla,  situated  at 

considered  to  have  conferred  everlasting  glory :  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf,    it  was  early 

ovations  and  many  substantial  honors  awaited  inhabited  by  Greeks,  was  taken  by  the  Persians 

him  on  his  return  home ;  his  praises  were  sting  under  Artabazus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes, 

by  the  most  eminent  poets ;  and  his  statue  was  was  next  subject  to  Athens,  and  regained  its  in- 

often  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  citi-  dependence  when  the  Spartan  general  Brasidas 

zens  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  at  extinguished  the  Athenian  power  in  ChalcidicQ. 

Olympia.    No  women  were  allowed  to  be  pres-  From  its  excellent  maritime  poeition,  it  grew  in 

ent  at  the  celebration  of  the  games  under  pen-  wealth  and  importance,  until,  becoming  too 

alty  of  death,  a  single  exception  being  made  in  powerfiil,  the  8partans  captured  it  in  879  B.  G. 

the  case  of  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Ohamyne,  In  852  the  Olynthians  formed  an  alliance  wi& 

to  whom  a  seat  was  assigned  opposite  to  the  the  Athenians,  which  provoked  the  hostility 

Judges;   but  women  were  allowed  to  enter  of  Philip  of  Hacedon,  and  in  847  the  city  was 

chariots  for  the  races,  and  frequently  did  so.  betrayed  to  him,  the  citizens  were  sold,  and 

The  concourse  of  men,  however,  particularly  every  building  was  demolished, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,        OMAB  L  (Asr  Hafssah  Ibn-al-Khattab/, 

which  by  strengthening  the  Pan-Hellenic  feel-  the  2d  caliph  of  the  oriental  (Arabian)  dyn- 

ing,  had  lent  additional  dignity  to  the  festival,  asty,  and  3d  cousin  of  AbdaUah,  the  father  of 

was  very  great,  and  included  representatives  of  Mohammed,  bom  in  681,  assassinated  in  644. 

all  the  principal  branches  of  commerce  and  the  Originally  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  prophet,  he 

arts.    Many  literary  works  were  here  first  pub-  sot  out  for  Medina  witii  ihe  intention  of  mur- 

lidy  redted,  although  such  recitations  were  dering  him  ;  but  on  his  way,  chancing  to  read 

not  contests  and  formed  no  part  of  the  festival  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Koran,  he  was  oon- 

S roper ;  and  painters  and  sculptors  found  abun-  verted.    Henceforth  he  became  so  zealons  a 
ant  means  to  dispose  of  their  productions,  sapporter  of  the  Moslem  faith,  that  Moham- 
Many  persons  were  also  present  as  Sfopot  or  mea  said  that  ''if  God  should  wish  to  send  a 
deputies  from  the  various  states  and  colonies,  second  messenger  into  the  world,  his  choice 
and  by  the  number  of  their  offerings  and  the  would  undoubtedly  fall  on  Omar.''    So  disin- 
splendor  of  their  retinues  greatly  added  to  the  terested  was  he,  that  when  the  prophet  died  in 
reputation  of  the  festivaL    The  Olympic  games  632,  he  resigned  his  claun  to  l^e  supreme  rale 
preserved  their  crowds  of  visitors  and  their  in  behalf  of  Abubekr ;  and  when  the  latter  on 
celebrity  for  many  centuries  after  the  extinc-  his  deathbed  appointed  him  his  successor  (634), 
tion  of  Greek  freedom,  but  at  length  were  he  unwillingly  accepted,    "i  have  no  occasion 
finally  abolished,  after  more  than  1,100  years  for  the  place,"  said  he.    "  But  the  place  has 
of  continuance,  by  a  decree  of  the  Christian  occasion  for  you,"  replied  the  dyiog  oahph. 
emperor  Theodosius,  A.  D.  394.    in  1858  M.  During  his  reign  the  Moslem  arms  were  vio- 
Zappas,  a  wealthy  Peloponnesian,  contributed  torious   everywhere.     One  army  prosecuted 
a  fund  for  their  reSstablishment,  under  the  the  conquest  of  Syria,  took  Damascus  in  635, 
auspices  of  the  queen  of  Greece.  defeated  the  Greeks  in  ^e  bloody  battle  of 
OLTMPUS,  Mount,  a  lofty  group  of  mouii-  Termnk,  and  in  687  compelled  Jerusalem  to  oa- 
tains  in  Greece,  lying  partly  in  Macedonia  and  pitulate.    Another  army  under  Amru  invaded 
partly  in  Thessaly,  of  which  latter  country  it  Egypt,  reduced  Alexandria   (at   which  time 
forms  the  N.  £.  boundary,    it  terminates  on  the  library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
the  S.  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneus,  on  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed),  and  over- 
the  shore  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  and  is  sepa-  ran  Africa  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Tripoli  and 
rated  by  the  vale  of  Tempo  from  the  neighbor-  Barca.    Jn  Persia  and  Armenia  the  Moslems 
iog  heights  of  Oasa,  bom  mountains  forming  were  also  successftil ;  and  a  Mohammedan  his- 
the  £.  extremity  of  the  Oambunian  range,    its  torian  sums  up  the  conquests  of  Omar  by  say- 
highest  peak  has  an  elevation  of  9,754  feet  ing:  ^*  He  took  from  the  infidels  86,000  eities  or 
The  slopes  are  in  many  places  richly  clothed  castles,  destroyed  4,000  temples  and  churdies, 
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a&d  founded  or  endowed  1,400  mosgnes.**  la  the  capacity  of  medieal  attendant,  and  aoqnit* 
KoT.  644w  while  performing  his  morning  devo-  ted  himeeli  to  the  Batisfaction  of  8ir  Georae 
tions  in  the  mosque  at  Medina,  he  was  stabbed  Oookbnm  and  his  saccessor  Sir  Pnlteney  mS- 
three  times  by  a  Persian  slaye  named  Firiez.  oohn.  Bnt  a  rupture  taking  place  between  him 
who  had  applied  to  him  in  vain  to  be  relieved  and  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
of  half  the  tribute  he  was  compelled  to  pay  his  ment  of  Napoleon,  he  returned  to  England, 
master.  He  fingered  5  days,  reftudng  to  name  where  he  was  well  receiyed.  Haying  accused 
his  son  as  successor,  saying:  "It  is  enough  Bir  Hudson  Lowe  before  the  admiralty  of  cruel 
that  out  of  my  flunily  one  has  been  forced  to  and  arbitrary  conduct,  his  name  was  erased 
bear  this  burden,  and  account  afterward  to  tnm  the  lisfc  of  nayal  suiveons.  He  after- 
God  for  the  command  and  goyemment  of  the  ward  acted  with  the  extreme  Uberals,  and  was  a 
fcdthAiL"  Omar's  only  food  was  barley  bread  partisan  of  Daniel  O'OonnelL  He  published  the 
and  dates;  his  only  drink,  water;  and  his  gar-  Mdnuiont  de  VUe  cPElbe^  by  Napoleon ;  "  Let- 
ment  an  old  coat  torn  in  12  places.  He  regu-  ters  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope ;"  "Letters 
larly  distributed  the  contents  of  his  treasury  fh>m  St.  Hdena;'*  "Letters  firom  Count  Las 
among  his  soldiers  and  followers,  and  support-  Casas,''  with  a  preliminary  discourse;  "Expo- 
ed  himself  by  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  sition  of  tiie  Treatment  of  Napoleon  Bona^ 
manufacturing  and  selling  leather  belts.  A  parte;"  a  translation  of  the  "Memoirs  of  Na- 
large  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  pray-  poleon"  by  himsdf,  and  "A  Voice  from.  St 
er,  and  during  his  life  he  made  seyerai  pil-  Udena,  or  Napoleon  in  Exile." 
grimages  to  Mecca.  So  zealous  was  be  for  the  OMEGA  See  Alpha. 
exact  administration  of  justice,  that  according  OMEN  (LatX  a  sign  beliey  ed  to  prognosticate 
to  the  historian  Wakedi,  the  staff  of  Omar  was  a  ftiture  event,  between  which  ai^  the  event 
more  dreaded  than  the  sword  of  his  successors,  foretold  there  appears  no  relation  of  cause  and 
He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Emir-el-  effect,  but  which  is  usuidly  received  as  an  inti- 
Mumenim,  or  commander  of  the  faithfbl,  and  mation  from  a  superior  power.  Omens  have 
some  of  the  most  useAil  Mohammedan  institu-  been  common  among  most  nations,  and  are 
tions  date  from  his  reign.  In  his  time  tiie  era  often  remembered  and  mentioned  after  they 
of  the  Hegira  was  established,  armies  were  first  have  ceased  to  be  credited.  Though  generally 
kept  upon  pay,  and  a  sort  of  police  force  insti-  classed  among  superstitions,  l^y  may  some- 
tuted.  Omar  has  always  been  an  object  of  times  be  founded  on  some  hidden  relation  in 
reverence  among  the  Moslems  of  the  Soon-  thinfls,  some  natural  law  of  seouence  the  grpund 
nee  or  orthodox  sect,  and  it  has  been  thought  of  which  is  unknown.  They  nave  been  chiefly 
that  he  did  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Mo-  in  vogue  in  the  ruder  ages  and  communities, 
hammed  than  the  prophet  himself.  thou^  under  the  name  of  auguries  they  re- 
OMAR  n.  (Abu  Mafss),  8th  caliph  of  the  taincd  their  influence  during  the  whole  period 
Ommytades,  succeeded  Solyman  in  Sept  71^  of  pagan  antiquity,  and  though  eminent  war- 
died  in  Jan.  720.  He  was  a  descenaant  of  riors  and  other  popular  leaders  in  moments  of 
Omar  I.,  and  endeavored  to  imitate  the  exam-  extreme  doubt  and  peril  have  given  notsble 

Ele  of  that  monarch.    It  was  the  chief  effort  of  examples  of  fidth  in  them.    Suetonius  mentions 

is  reign  to  reconcile  the  houses  of  Omar  and  that  Otesar,  on  landing  at  Hadrumetum  in  Afri- 

Ali,  and  for  that  purpose  he  revoked  the  mal-  ea,  happened  to  fall  upon  his  &ce,  which  would 

edictions  against  the  partisans  of  the  latter,  have  been  an  unlucky  omen  had  he  not  trana- 

which  had  oeen  read  in  all  the  mosques  since  formed  it  into  a  symbolical  act  by  exclaiming 

the  dme  of  Moawylah,  and  restored  them  the  as  he  touched  the  earth :  Teneo  te^  4fiiea  ^ 

lands  given  to  All  by  the  prophet.    But  sev-  tske  possession  of  thee,  O  Africa).    Valerius 

end  members  of  the  ruling  &mily,  alarmed  at  Maximus  relates  that  Fompey  on  arriving  at 

this  conduct,  administered  to  him  a  slow  poison,  Paphos  after  the  battle  of  Phiu-salia  lost  the 

of  which  he  die^  after  having  reigned  2  years  remnant  of  his  hopes  when  he  discovered  the 

and  5  months.    Although  exceedingly  econom-  name  of  the  palace  concerning  which  he  in- 

ical  as  regarded  himself,  his  Hberality  had  been  quired  (Kaico0ao'(Xc(a,  evil  palace).    It  is  stated 

so  excessive,  that  there  was  not  snfflcient  money  by  Winsheim  that  Melanohthon  went  forth  from 

left  in  the  treasury  to  pay  his  ftmeral  expenses,  the  assembly  at  Torgau  in  anxious  doubt  con- 

O'MEARA,  Basbt  Edwabds,  an  Irish  sur-  coming  the  ftiture  of  the   reformation,  but 

geon,  bom  in  1770,  died  in  London,  June  8,  found  in  the  antechamber  three  women,  one 

1886.    He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college  and  of  whom  was  holding  a  new-bom  child,  an- 

at  the  royal  college  of  sur^ns,  Dublin,  and  other  was  supporting  and  instmcting  a  boy, 

served    several  years  in   Sicily,  Egypt,  and  and  the  third  was  giving  food  to  a  ftul-grown 

Calabria,  as  assl^bant  surgeon  to  the  62d  re^-  man;  and  that  he  immediately  returned  into  the 

ment    He  was  afterward  surgeon  in  the  navy,  haU,  and  so  encouraged  the  assembly  by  report- 

and  was  appointed  to  the  Bellerophon  in  Aug.  ing  the  favorable  symbolical  omen,  that  bolder 

1815,  when  Napoleon   came  on  board  that  and  more  decisive  resolutions  were  at  once 

ship  as  a  prisoner.    At  the  request  of  Napo-  carried.    Sir  Thomas  Browne  mentions   the 

leoD,  who  was  attracted  bv  his  knowledge  of  old  English  and  French  superstition,  which  is 

Italian  and  his  professional  skill,  O'Meara  ao-  also  found  in  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  to 

companied  the  ex-emperor  to  St  Helena,  in  which  Weston  assigns  an  oriental  ori^n,  that 
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a  child^s  caul  was  not  only  a  happy  omen  to  indicated  that  they  were  talking  ill ;  the  rights 
I3ie  child  itself,  bat  would  also  gnard  from  well.    The  itching  of  the  nose  implied  that  a 
dan^r  whoever  might  obtain  it  by  purchase,  stranger  was  coming.    Burton  in  his  ^*  Anatomy 
Dunng  the  present  century  such  cauls  have  been  of  Melancholy"  states  that "  to  bleed  three  drops 
advertised  for  sale  at  high  prices  in  the  London  at  the  nose  is  an  ill  omen."    The  spots  on  the 
*^  Times."    Sneezing  was  deemed  ominous  in  finger  nails  were  all  ominous ;  the  itching  of 
the  time  of  Homer,  and  Eustathius  states  that  the  pahn  of  the  right  hand  promised  a  receipt  of 
it  was  lucky  or  unlucky  according  as  it  was  money ;  the  doubling  of  the  thumb  within  the 
directed  to  the  right  or  the  left.    Aristotle  dis-  hand  was  believed  to  have  efficacy  in  avoiding 
cusses  the  problem  why  sneezing  from  noon  to  approaching  danger,  and  therefore  the  thumbs 
midnight  is  good,  and  from  midnight  to  noon  of  dead  persons  were  so  folded.    The  way  in 
bad.    At  noon  it  was  propitious.    Among  the  which  fires,  candles,  or  lamps  burned  suggested 
ancient  Persians  sneezing  was  esteemed  for-  divers  omena.    The  superstition  still  prevails 
tunate,  a  sign  of  contest  between  the  fiery  in  many  places  that  the  howling  of  a  dog  by 
soul  and  the  earthly  body,  and  of  the  victory  night  presages  a  death  in  the  neighborhood, 
of  the  former.    When  the  emperor  of  Monomo-  Duncan  Campbell  expresses  his  faith  in  this 
tapa  sneezes,  says  Codignas,  it  is  proclaimed  omen,  and  adds:  "Odd  and  unaccountable  as 
through  the  whole  land  as  a  signal  for  general  it  may  seem,  those  animals  scent  deaUi,  even 
joy.    In  eveiy  age  dreams  have  by  some  been  before  it  seizes  a  person."    The  screeching  of 
regarded  as  divine  revelations.    The  following  the  owl  and  the  croaking  of  the  raven  have 
are  examples  of  omens  from  them :  to  dream  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  been  regarded 
yourself  or  friend  to  be  buried  foretells  a  serious  as  omens  of  some  dire  calamity.    Divers  prea- 
nt  of  illness ;  to  dream  of  deatili  denotes  happi-  ages  concerning  the  weather  have  been  derived 
ness  and  long  life ;  to  dream  of  flying  signifies  fifom  the  habits  of  birds,  bees,  wasps,  gnats,  &c^ 
presumption  and  vain  ambition ;  to  dream  of  Pennant  states  that  many  of  the  great  families 
gold  promises  success,  and  of  silver  misfortune :  of  Scotland  received  monitions  of  foture  events, 
to  dream  of  a  hen  and  chickens  proves  yon  will  especially  of  death,  by  spectres,  wraiths,  and 
be  married  to  a  widow  or  widower  witii  many  ehrieks.    Fishermen  and  sailors  discover  omens 
children ;  to  dream  of  serpents  is  a  sign  of  im-  in  echoes,  fiashes,  shadows,  and  other  visible  ap- 
pending perils :  to  dream  of  a  fall  pr^icts  loss  pearances.    To  throw  a  cat  overboard,  or  lose 
of  character.    It  is  an  old  English  rustic  custom  a  bucket,  is  believed  to  be  unlucky.    Whistling 
for  girls  to  fast  on  St.  Agnes^  dav,  and  to  put  is  supposed  to  stir  up  the  wind.    Stumbling 
a  Bible  under  their  pillows  with  a  sixpence  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  superstitions, 
clapped  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  in  order  to  aream  Cains  Gracchus  stumbled  at  his  threshold  on 
of  the  men  destined  to  be  tneir  husbands.    In  the  morning  of  his  death.    To  stumble  on  going 
parts  of  Scotland  and  in  some  other  localities,  out,  says  Bishop  Hall,  was  mischievous ;   to 
it  betokenis  the  utmost  good  fortune  during  the  stumble  up  stdrs,  says  Grose,  was  lucky, 
month  to  see  the  moon  for  the  first  time  after  OMER,  a  measure.    See  Homsr. 
her  change  on  the  right  hand  or  directly  in  OMER  PASHA  (Michel  Lattab),  a  Turkish 
front ;  to  turn  the  head  back  to  see  it,  espe-  general  of  Croatian  origin,  bom  in  Plaaki,  a 
oially  over  the  left  shoulder,  foreshadows  the  village  of  Croatia,  in  1806.    His  father  held  a 
worst  fortune.    It  is  also  held  unlucky  to  look  position  of  importance  in  the  Austrian  civil 
at  the  new  moon  for  the  fiilst  time  through  a  service.    The  son  was  educated  at  the  military 
window.    The  belief  in  the  fatal  influence  of  school  in  his  native  place,  and  at  Thurm  near 
the  waning  moon  on  all  projects  begun  under  Carlstadt,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  bowl- 
it  was,  according  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  general  in  edge  ofmathematics  and  the  beauty  of  his  hand- 
Scotland.    Bishop  Hall  mentions  the  falling  of  writing,  to  which  latter  circumstance  he  owes 
salt  toward  persons  at  table  and  the  spilling  of  much  of  his  success.    He  was  made  a  cadet 
wine  on  their  clothes  as  evil  omens,  which  in  the  frontier  renment  of  Offulio,  and  snbse- 
were  also  believed  by  the  Germans  to  forebode  quently  appointea  assistant  m  a  surveyor  of 
calamity  and  feuds.    Putting   the   shoes   on  roads  and  bridges;  but  becoming  disgusted  with 
awry  or  on  the  wrong  feet  has  often  been  keeping  accounts  and  mending  high  ways,  he  left 
thought  the  foreunner  of  some  unlucky  acci-  the  Austrian  service,  resided  for  some  time  at 
dent.    Augustus  put  his  sandals  on  wrongly  on  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  and  then  passed  over  into 
the  very  morning  he  narrowly  escaped  death  Bosnia.   Here  he  was  first  employed  as  a  book- 
by  a  mutiny.    Breaking .  a  looking  glass  be-  keeper  by  a  Turkish  merchant,  and  afterward 
tokens  the  death  of  the  best  friend  of  the  per-  became  tutor  of  the  children  of  Hussein  Pasha, 
son  to  whom  it  belonged.    Constant  relates  that  the  exterminator  of  the  Janizaries,  who  in  1 8d4 
during  one  of  his  Italian  campaigns  Napoleon  sent  him  to  Constantinople.   He  had  previously- 
broke  a  mirror  over  Josephine's  portrait,  and  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  and  asamn- 
that  so  strong  was  the  impression  made  by  ed  the  name  of  Omer.    Here  he  became  pro- 
the  event  on  his  mind  that  he  immediately  fessor  of  penmanship  in   the  new  military 
despatched  a  courier  to  assure  himself  of  her  school,  was  appointed  an  ofScer  in  the  army, 
Mifety.    Sir  Thomas  Browne  discusses  the  prov-  and  became  writing  master  to  Abdul  Me^id, 
erb  that  our  cheeks  bum  or  ears  tingle  when  the  present  sultan.    He  took  part  in  the  reor- 
others  are  talking  of  us.    The  left  cheek  or  ear  ganization  of  the  Turkish  forces,  and  spent  two 
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years  in  Bulgaria  and  in  the  Dannbian  prlnd-  him  and  baniahed  to  Eaarpoot  in  1859.  About 
palitles  in  t(^graphical  stadies.    In  1889  he  Maj  1,  1860,  he  was  recalled  from  exile. — 
was  made  colonel,  served  in  the  campaign  Omer  Pasha  is  Earopean  in  his  habits  and  con« 
against  Ibrahim  Pasha  with  distinction,  and  on.  yersation,  and  speaks  several  foreign  languages, 
his  return  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga-  With  the  soldiers  he  is  popular  on  account  of 
dier-general.    He  also  bore  a  nrincipal  part  in  his  afEability.  Decorations  have  been  conferred 
the  pacification  of  Albania,  ana  in  queUmg  the  npon  him  hj  the  English,  French,  and  Russian 
revolt  of  Eoordistan.    In  1848  he  was  anpoint-  governments.    In  1850  he  married  a  sister  of 
ed  commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  Moldo-  the  Transylvanian  general  Simunich,  who  had 
Wallaohia,  and  when  in  1849-'50  the  ICoham-  been  a  governess  m  a  family  of  Bucharest. 
medan  ii^abitants  of  Bosnia,  indignant  at  the  The  lady  subsequently  left  him^  and  arrived  in 
reforma  of  the  sultan,  determined  not  to  receive  New  York  in  1860,  endeavormg  to  support 
the  Taneimat,  Omer  hastened  into  that  conn-  herself  as  a  music  teacher, 
try,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  com-  OMMTIADES.  the  second  dynastic  line  of 
plet<dy  crushed  out  the  insurrection.    In  the  oriental  caliphs,  oegun  with  the  reign  of  Moa- 
foUowing  year  he  pacified  the  Herzegovina,  wylah,  the  son  of  Abn  Bofian,  in  the  year  41 
In  1852  he  was  sent  against  the  Montenegrins,  of  the  Hegira  (A.  D.  661),  and  continued  until 
and  was  gradually  reducing  them  when  he  was  A.  H.  182  (A.  D.  760).    They  derived  their 
recalled  in  consequence  of  Austrian  diplomatic  name  from  Ommvl^,  an  ancestor  of  Moawylah. 
intervention.    In  June  of  the  foUowmg  year  Moawylah  had  during  the  lifetime  of  All,  the 
the  Russian  army  invaded  the  Dannbian  prin-  4th  ci^ph  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  succeeded 
cipalities,  threatenio^  the  passage  of  the  Bal-  in  making  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Egypt^ 
kan  and  the  integrity-  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Ali  gained  pos- 
Omer  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and  im-  session  of  the  whole  empire,  through  the  abdi- 
mediately  began  active  operations  on  the  line  cation  of  his  successor  Hassan.    Hitherto  the 
of  the  Danube,  although  refusing  to  fight  a  office  of  caliph  had  been  elective ;  but  it  now 
pitched  battle.    Early  in  November  the  Rus-  became  heremtary  in  the  family  of  this  monarch, 
sians  attacked  hia  troops  at  Oltenitza,  but,  and  so  continued  until  the  defeat  and  death  of 
after  a  prolonged  engagement,  were  driven  back  Merwan  H.,  the  14th  sovereign  of  the  line  (750). 
with  great  loss.    He  continued  the  war  in  1854^  During  the  sway  of  this  dynasty,  Kharesm,  Tur- 
the  vicinity  (^Ealafat^  opposite  Widin,  being  its  kestan,  Spain,  and  Georgia  were  conquered, 
principal  seat;  and  aoont  the  middle  of  May  and  ineffectual  efforts  were  also  made  to  reduce 
the  Turin  were  besieged  in  Silistria  by  an  army  Ck>nstantinople.    But  the  progress  of  the  Mos- 
of  00,000  men.    The  siese  lasted  40  days,  and  lem  arms  was  in  a  great  measure  retarded  by 
was  finally  given  up  with  a  loss  to  the  enemy  the  constant  civil  dissensions  which  prevailed, 
of  10.000.    The  Russians  hereupon  repassed  and  in  Europe  their  conquests  were  effectually 
the  Fmth,  and  Omer  entered  mcharest  in  stayed  by  the  defeat  they  received  from  Charles 
August.    Early  in  1855,  acting  in  coi\junction  Marlon  the  plains  of  Poitiers  (782^.  After  the 
wil^  the  iVench   and  English  commanders,  contest  between  Merwan  H.  and  Abul  Abbas, 
he  carried  over  85,000  men  of  his  Dannbian  the  head  of  the  Abbassides,  had  ended  in  the  de- 
army  to  Eupatoria,  and  began  the  fortification  leat  of  the  former,  Abdallah,  an  uncle  of  Abul 
of  that  place,  where  he  was  attacked  on  Feb.  Abbas,  called  a  meeting  of  the  Ommylades, 
17  by  a  JBusslan  force  estimated  at  40,000.  Al-  and  treacherously  massacred  them  all  but  two. 
though  ill  provided  against  an  assault,  he  re-  One  of  these  fled  to  a  comer  of  Arabia,  where 
pnlsM  the  enemy  with  great  loss.     Bubse-  his  descendants  ruled  as  late  as  the  16th  cen- 
quently  Omer  joined  with  his  forces  the  allied  tury ;   and  the  other  escaped  to  Mauritania, 
army  encamped  near  Sebastopol,  but  took  no  whence  he  was  called  to  Spain,  and,  after  de- 
prominent  part  in  ti^e  riegje  of  that  place.    In  feating  the  generals  of  the  caliph  in  two  pitch- 
the  spring  he  marched  ms  troops  into  Asia,  ed  battles,  lounded  the  independent  cahphate 
with  the  design  of  relieving;  Kan  and  op-  of  Cordova  as  Abderrahman  L 
posing  the  Russian  power  m  that  quarter.  OMNIBUS.    SeeCoAOH. 
fears  was  taken,  however,  before  he  had  gone  OMOA,  a  port  of  Honduras,  Central  Ameri- 
fbrther  than  Eutais,  and  in  consequence  he  oa,  situated  on  the  bsnr  of  Honduras,  in  lat.  15^ 
retreated  to  Redout  Kale.    He  was  afterward  47'  N.,  lonff.  88""  8'  W. ;  pop.  2,000.    The  Jiar- 
appointed  governor-general  of  Bagdad,  in  which  bor  is  smaU  but  safe,  and  defended  by  a  large 
capacity  he  delivered  that  provmce  from  the  fort  built  by  the  Spaniards,  called  £1  Castillo 
invasion  of  Arab  and  Eoora  tribes.    He  was  de  San  Fernando.    The  town  is  about  a  quarter 
aooused,  however,  of  frandulent  practices  in  of  a  mile  from  the  shore|,  on  a  low,  level  reach 
hia  admimstration,  and  of  having  passed  sen-  of  ground,  doininated  by  the  mountains  of 
tenees  of  death  upon  several  persons  without  Omoa.    It  derives  its   principal   importance 
the  sanction  of  the  sultan.    Riza  Pasha,  who  from  the  commerce  of  the  departments  of  San- 
had  been  instrumental  in  the  overthrow  of  Ali  ta  BarlMira,  Oomayitfua,  and  Gracias,  which 
Pariia's  administration,  was  also  the  principal  passes  through  it.    Its  principal  exports  are 
enemy  of  Omer  Pasha;  and  it  was  believed  to  bullion,  hides,  tobacco,  sarsaparilla,  and  ma- 
have  been  chiefly  at  his  instigation  that  he  was  hogany.    Formerly  Omoa  was  the  port  of  entry 
found  guilty  of  the  charges  alleged  against  for  Guatemala.    Its  business  is  chiefly  in  the 
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bands  of  foreign  reddents,  EngHflh,  Dntoh,  to  Hieee  ohnrohes  the  prarioos  year.    There 

Spanish,  aiMl  American.    The  <£]nate  b  on-  are  also  65  Sunday  Bohools,  with  1,547  ohildren 

healthy.  in  attendance,  and  dming  the  year  14,606 

OMPHALE,  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king  Bibles  and  Testaments  and  458,000  tracta  were 

Jardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  niter  whose  distributed. 

death  she  assmned  the  admimstration  of  the  O'NEALL,  Jostir  Beltok,  Ili.D.,  ddef  Jua- 

ffoyemment    Meroory  sold  Hercules  to  her  tice  of  South  Carolina,  bom  on  Bush  river,  S. 

for  a  slave,  by  whom  she  had  several  children*  0.,  April  10,  1708.    He  was  graduated  at  the 

Hercules,  to  please  her,  assumed  female  gar-  South  Carolina  college  in  1812,  and  after  teach* 

ments  and  spun   among   the  female  slaves,  ing  in  an  academy  in  Newberry,  began  in  1818 

while  she  wore  the  lion's  skin  and  wielded  the  study  of  law.    He  was  for  a  short  time 

the  dub.  called  into  active  military  service  dnriug  the 

OMBI,  king  of  Israel,    See  Hxbbbwb,  voL  war  with  Great  Britain.    Admitted  to  the  bar 

iz.  p.  88.  in  1814,  he  soon  gained  a  large  practice.    £ti 

ON.    See  Hxxjopolis.  1816,  '23,  '24,  and  '28  he  was  amembw  of  the 

ONCKE^,  JoHANV  Gebhasd,  a  German  state  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house 
clergyman  and  missionary,  bom  at  Yarel,  Gld-  during  the  last  two  terms.  In  1828  he  was 
enburg,  about  1800.  In  early  life  he  was  a  elected  one  of  the  assodate  judges  of  the  state, 
domestic  servant  Some  time  after  reaching  and  in  1880  becamejudgeofthe  court  of  appeiJs. 
manhood  he  vidted  England,  where  he  mar-  A  decision  made  in  this  court,  while  thenulM- 
ried,  and  subsequently  returning  to  Germany  cation  doctrine  was  most  vehemently  urged  in 
opened  a  book  shop  at  Hamburg,  Joined  the  South  Carolina,  giving  offence  to  the  dominant 
Knglwh  Independent  dburch,  and  became  the  party,  it  was  abolished.  In  1847  he  became 
agent  of  the  Lower  Saxony  tract  sodety  and  president  of  the  Greenville  and  ColumbiA  raO- 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  socie^.  In  April,  1884  road,  an  office  of  great  difficulty  and  req>onsi- 
whlle  the  Bev.  Dr.  Sears  (now  president  of  bility,  which  he  hdd  till  1858.  In  1850  he  was 
Brown  university)  was  in  G^ermany,  Mr.  Oncken  made  president  of  the  court  of  law  appeals  and 
and  6  others  requested  him  to  baptize  and  or-  of  the  court  of  errors,  and  was  subsequently 
ganize  them  as  a  Baptist  diurch,  of  which  Mr.  raised  by  the  legislature  to  be  ddef  Justice  of 
Onoken  was  subsequently  ordained  pastor.  In  the  state.  As  early  as  1882  he  states  that  he 
1885  the  American  Baptist  general  convention  abandoned  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  to- 
appointed  Mr.  Oncken  the&  missionary.  He  bacco  *^in  order  to  save  a  friend."  In  1841  he 
visited  almost  every  portion  of  Germany  and  became  president  of  the  state  tenroerance  sode- 
Denmark,  preaching,  distributing  tracts  and  1^,  and  in  1852  was  installed  as  the  head  of  the 
Bibles,  and  organizing  diurches.  In  Hamburg  sons  of  temperance  of  North  America.  He  has 
he  was  several  times  imprisoned  fbr  preaching  fhmiahed  many  contributions  to  southern  pe- 
and  baptizing ;  but  after  the  benevolence  of  his  riodioals,  among  which  are  reminiscenoes  of 
family  and  congregation  to  the  sufferers  by  the  the  revolution  for  the  "  Southern  literary  Be- 
great  fire  of  1842,  the  Hamburg  senate  passed  tfister."  Several  of  his  public  addresses  have 
decrees  commending  their  noble  conduct,  and  Been  printed.  He  has  published  a  '^  Digest  of 
granting  tiiem  the  privilege  of  unrestricted  the  Negro  Law  of  South  Carolina"  (1848); 
won^p.  IVom  that  time  Mr.  Oncken  haa  ''Annals  of  Newberry^'  (1858);  and  ''Bio- 
been  activdy  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  his  miphioal  Sketches  of  the  Bench  and  Bar  c^ 
missionary  work,  publishing  editiona  of  the  South  Carolina^'  (2  vols.,  Charleston,  1850X 
Scriptures  for  gratuitous  di^ribution,  writing  fbrming  a  complete  history  of  the  judiciary  of 
and  publishing  religious  tracts  and  books,  visit-  the  state. 

ing  the  numerous  churches  he  has  established  ONEGA,  a  lake  of  European  Bussia,  in  the 
in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Pmssia,  the  smaller  government  of  Olonetz,  between  lat.  61^  and 
German  states,  and  Austria,  and  editing  with  62''  50'  N.  and  long.  88^  40^  and  86''  E.,  extreme 
the  assistance  of  his  daughter  a  rdigious  jour-  length  160  m.,  greatest  breadth  50  m. ;  area, 
nal  in  English,  and  another  in  German.  He  4,000  sq.  m.  Its  S.  end  lies  about  120  m.  £. 
visited  the  United  States  in  1852  to  obtain  of  the  middle  of  Lake  Ladoga,  next  to  which 
means  for  the  erection  of  chapels.  The  report  it  is  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  Europe, 
of  the  American  missionary  union  for  1860  The  N.  part  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  several 
gives  the  following  results  of  his  25  years'  labor  long  peninsulas  separating  the  waters  into  var 
in  the  missionary  work.  The  churches  found-  rious  prong-like  projections.  The  emhioe  is 
ed  have  been  constituted  dther  directly  by  hiuL  dotted  with  islands,  the  shores  are  gen^vlly 
or  by  those  converted  under  his  ministry,  and  rocky,  and  the  water  is  clear  and  abounds  in 
all  the  pastors  now  in  the  field,  as  well  as  all  fish.  Navigation  is  impeded  by  shoals  and 
who  have  labored  there  during  25  years,  were  sand  banks.  At  its  S.  W.  extremity  it  is  con- 
directly  or  indirectiy  brought  into  the  ministry  nected  with  Lake  Ladoga  by  the  navigable 
through  his  efforts.  There  wero  in  1850  in  river  Svir ;  and  the  Murinskoi  canal  unites  its 
the  (^rman  mission  65  churches  and  Y56  affluent  the  ViteaTa  with  the  Eayla,  a  tribu- 
preaching  stations  and  out  stations,  7,008  mem-  tary  of  Lake  Bielo,  the  outiet  of  wldch  flows 
bers  of  the  churches,  and  120  ministers  and  into  the  Volga.  The  principal  other  streams 
Bible  readers;  1,168  members  had  been  added  falling  into  Lake  Onega  are  the  Migra,  Shuia, 


goA  Yodla.— Onega  is  also  the  xiame  of  a  he  deHyered  a  ooane  of  lectures  on  Dante  ia 
baj  at  the  8.  eztremi^  of  the  White  sea,  of  a  Brussels,  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
river  flowing  into  the  Day,  and  of  a  town  (pop.  where  he  prepared  for  Ristori  an  Italian  ver* 
$,000)  at  the  month  of  the  river.  sbn  of  Badness  PMdre^   and   of  Milman^s 
ONETOA^  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained  hy  '^  Faiio."    His  popularity  is  chiefly  due  to  his 
the  Mohawk  and  Black  rivers  and  their  tribu-  stirring  and  pictoresque  national  songs,  as  his 
taries;  area,  1,127  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 107,-  ^^Fhantom  Yolnnteers''  and  "  Garibaldi,"  pub- 
749.    Thronffh  the  centre  of  the  connty  a  broad  liahed  in  Milan  dnring  the  war  of  1859.    Some 
valley  extends  from  E.  to  W.,  and  toward  the  of  his  most  oelebrat^  songs  are  contained  in 
N.  and  S.  the  surface  is  broken  and  hilly.    The  his  Voei  del  popolo  (Milan,  1860). 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  very  fertile.    Oneida  ONIOK  (al&um  eepoy  Linn.),  a  well  known 
lake  lies  on  the  W.  border.    The  productions  ve^table  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of 
in  1856  were  783,294  bushels  of  Indian  corn.  UUacetM^  but  more  particularly  to  the  sub-order 
975,800  of  oats,  624,648  of  potatoes,  62,822  of  oiphoddeet,  herbaceous  phmts  with  bulbous,  fas- 
wheat,  54,767  of  budnrheat,  24,121  of  rye,  124,-  dculate-fibrous,  or  tuberous  roots,  tubular  or 
988  tons  of  hay,  187,827  lbs.  of  wool,  616,054  6-parted  flowers,  capsolar  or  berry-like  fruit, 
of  hops,  8,912,176  of  butter,  and  8,811,114  of  anatropous  or  amptdtropous  fflobose  or  an- 
oheese.    There  were  288  saw  mills,  42  grist  pilar  seeds,  covered  by  a  hard,  black,  fragfle 
milla,  12  cotton  factories,  18  woollen  factories,  mtegument.    The  onion  has  been  cultivated 
21  furnaces,  88  tanneries^  19  newspaper  offices,  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  its  native  coun- 
201  churches,  and  88,615  pupils  attending  pub-  trv  is  uncertain.    Beside  the  onion,  the  genus 
lie  schools.    The  county  is  traversed  by  the  aUium  contains  many  distinct  species,  such  as 
Erie  and  Ohenanso  canals,  and  partly  by  the  the  shallot,  the  chive,  the  garlic,  and  the  leek. 
Black  river  and  the  Oneida  lake  canals;  and  which  enter  into  the  food  of  man.    They  all 
the  New  York  central  railroad,  which  inter-  have  bulbous  roots,  umbellate  flowers  enclosed 
sects  the  county,  connects  at  Utioa  with  the  in  a  spathe,  sepals  and  petals  spreading,  hav- 
Black  river  railroad,  and  at  Borne  with  the  Wa-  ing  the  stamens  inserted  in  the  base,  capsidar 
tertown  railroad.    Capitals,  Bome  and  Utica.  frmt,  and  angular  seeds.    The  common  onion 
OKEIDA,  a  lake  in  the  central  part  of  IS,  Y.,  has  a  ventricose  stem,  which  is  leafy  at  base, 
lying  between  Oswego,  Oneida,  Madison,  and  terete  leaves,  a  reflexed  spathe,  flowers  in  a 
Ononda^  counties,  at  an  elevation  of  869  feet  globose  umbel,  lobes  of  the  flower  obtuse, 
above  tide  water,  80  m.  long  and  6  to  7  m.  hooded,  not  half  so  long  as  the  stamens,  and  a 
wide.    It  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of  internal  flat  bulb.    The  varieties  of  the  common  onion 
navigable  waters  of  the  state,  and  its  outlet,  af e  not  so  numerous  as  mi^ht  have  been  anti- 
Oneida  river,  after  a  course  of  16  m.,  ftdls  into  cipated,  considering  that  it  is  raised  from  seed, 
the  Oswego  river.    Its  waters  abound  in  flsh.  They  vary  however  in  very  sensible  qualities, 
ONGAIIO,  FsAKOBSoo  dall',  an  Italian  poet  such  as  tibe  hardness  of  the  particular  sort,  in 
and  priest,  of  Hungarian  descent,  bom  in  Friuli  pungency  of  taste,  in  color  of  the  skin  of  the 
in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.    At  bulbs,  as  well  as  in  shape.    The  most  delicate 
the  age  of  15  he  removed  with  his  mother  to  kinds  are  the  Portugal  and  Tripoli,  which  are 
Venice,  where  he  found  admission  into  the  iJso  of  good  size.    The  common  onion  is  raised 
patriaroh^s  seminary.    In  1828-^82  he  publish-  extensively  in  different  sections  of  New  Eng- 
ed  iM>ems  on  Silvio  Pellico,  which  found  ad-  land  both  fbr  marketing  and  for  exportation, 
mirers.    Ordination  being  refused  to  him  at  It  is  found  to  succeed  well  as  a  crop  on  a  rich, 
Venice,  he  removed  to  Padua,  where  he  at-  moist,  sandy  soil,  using  old  manures  mixed 
tended  the  university  for  the  purpose  of  tak-  with  adies  and  soot,  or  meadow  muck  mixed 
ing  orders.    In  1888  and  1884  ne  officiated  as  with  horse,  cow,  and  hog  manure.    The  seed 
professor  at  Este.    Soon,  however,  he  gave  is  sown  in  drill  rows  about  a  foot  asunder, 
umbrage  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  his  about  the  last  of  May,  if  the  ground  be  in  a 
occasional  nermons,  and  after  his  removal  to  proper  condition  to  receive  it.    As  the  plants 
IVieste  he  ceased  to  preach.    For  several  years  appear  they  should  be  kept  dear  of  weeds,  and 
he  redded  at  Trieste,  devoted  to  writing  popu-  will  need  4  or  5  hodnffs  before  the  tops  ar- 
lar  songs  and  class  books  for  Italian  pupils  in  rive  at  their  ftdl  groww.    The  onion  requires 
^e  public  schools  of  that  city.    In  1848  he  re-  a  full  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  and  all  the 
torned  to  Venice,  where  Manin  employed  him  warmth  it  can  get,  so  that  weeds  if  suffer- 
in  missions  to  Baveuna,  and  afterward  he  went  ed  to  grow  would  materially  impede  the  pro* 
with  Garibaldi  and  Mamelli  to  Bome.    Under  gress  of  the  crop  by  their  shading  it.    Some 
the  short-lived  republican  government  he  was  recommend  that  the  earth  be  flrmly  trodden 
a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  down  between  the  rows,  so  as  to  compel  the 
and  editor  of  the  Monitore  di  £oma.    During  bulbs  to  become  more  exposed  to  the  air  and 
the  defence  of  the  city  he  was  one  of  Garibaldi^s  light  as  they  inciease  in  size.    If  the  growing 
aides-de-camp.    After  the  capture  of  the  city  plants  incline  to  become  thick-necked,  or  pro- 
by  the  French  he  remained  in  exile  until  April,  duce  soallions  as  they  are  called,  the  more  need 
1859,  when  he  returned  to  Tuscany.    During  is  there  to  harden  the  ground  and  expose  the 
seTcral  years  of  his  exile  he  was  engaged  in  bulbs.    At  the  end  of  the  season  the  leaves 
literary  pursuits  in  Switzerland.  Subsequentiy  dry  away,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  pulled  up 
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and  saffered  to  lie  on  the  gronndf  tbe  fibres  imsedocated  in  London,  enjoyed  the  iiutniction 
having  bj  this  time  decayed  and  being  no  of  several  celebrated  pianists,  and  subsequently 
longer  of  any  service  to  their  nouridunent.  studied  under  Reicha  in  Paris.  Some  of  his 
By  this  process,  if  the  weather  should  prove  to  quartets  and  quintets  for  stringed  instruments 
be  fine  and  good,  the  onions  ripen  and  harden,  have  become  dassicsL  He  produced  8  operas, 
To  obtain  seed,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  Valcade  de  la  Vega  (1824),  Le  eolporteur 
out  early  in  the  spring  in  beds  about  9  inches  (1827),  and  Le  due  de  (Tuwe  (1887),  which  are 
apart.  The  tops  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks,  now  forgotten.  In  1842  he  succeeded  Cheru- 
and  send  up  several  flower  stalks  from  each  bini  as  a  member  of  the  academy  of  fine  arts, 
bulb.  They  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  ONTARIO,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  drained  by  the 
and  the  stalks  secured  to  stakes  or  protected  Honeoye  outlet,  a  tributary  of  the  Genesee, 
by  some  enclosing  framework  to  prevent  their  Canandaigua  outlet,  and  Mud  creek,  tributaries 
being  broken  by  the  wind.  When  the  onion  of  the  Clyde ;  area,  606  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 
is  required  for  early  marketing,  the  seed  is  42,674.  Its  surface  is  hiUy  and  broken  towai^d 
sown  as  a  later  crop,  and  the  sooall  bulbs  pro-  the  8.,  undulating  toward  me  N.,  and  the  soQ  is 
tected  through  the  winter,  or  reset  as  early  as  generally  very  fertile.  A  number  of  beautiful 
possible.  The  sorts  in  most  esteem  are  the  lakes  lie  in  the  county,  among  which  are  Ganan- 
Wethersfield  red  or  early  red,  globular  in  daigua,  Honeoye,  Oanadice,  and  Hemlock.  Sen« 
shape,  the  mildest  and  best  for  the  table,  and  eca  lake  lies  partly  on  the  E.  border.  The  pro- 
the  yellow  onion  of  New  York,  erroneously  ductions  in  1855  were  556,147  bushels  of  wheat, 
called  the  silverskin.  The  sorts  raised  for  617,485  of  Indian  com,  525,987  of  oats,  820,875 
shipping  are  the  Danvers,  a  thick-skinned  and  of  barley,  188,900  of  potatoes,  42,448  tons  of 
tough  coarse  kind,  very  globular  in  shape ;  and  hay,  609,076  lbs.  of  wool,  1,228,097  of  butter,  and 
the  small  red,  a  strong  and  pungent  kind  raised  205,921  of  cheese.  There  were  40  grist  milh^ 
for  tibe  West  India  market.  For  several  years  54  saw  mills,  4  woollen  factories,  6  tanneries^ 
the  onion  crop  has  been  seriously  afiected  by  7  newspapers,  84  churches,  and  15,435  pupils 
the  ravages  of  the  larvcs  of  a  fly,  for  which  no  attending  public  schools.  The  Auburn  and 
remedy  has  yet  been  discovered.  A  similar  Canandaigua  branch  of  the  New  York  central 
insect  has  been  long  known  in  England,  and  railroad  traverses  the  county,  and  the  Elmira 
charcoal  dust  applied  to  the  young  growing  and  Niagara  Falls  railroads  connect  with  it  at 
bulb  has  there  been  found  of  value.  This  and  the  capitol,  Oanandaigua. 
numerous  other  applications  have  in  this  coun-  ONTARIO,  a  central  co.  of  Canada  West, 
try  hitherto  failed.  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  drained  by  a 
ONLAF.  See  Atjxat.  number  of  streams,  some  of  which  fall  into 
ONONDAGA,  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bound-  Lake  Ontario  on  the  S.,  and  others  into  Lake 
ed  N.  E.  by  Oneida  lake,  and  watered  by  the  Simcoe,  which  lies  on  the  N.  W.  border ;  area. 
Oswego,  Seneca,  and  Oneida  rivers,  and  various  851  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,576.  The  grana 
creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  86,575.  trunk  railway  traverses  the  8.  border;  and  the 
Its  surface  is  hilly  and  broken  to  the  8.  and  Port  Hope  and  Beaverton  branch,  to  Lake 
level  to  the  N.,  and  the  soil  is  remarkably  Simcoe,  crosses  the  N.  part.  Capital,  Whitby, 
strong  and  fertile.  It  contains  a  number  of  ONTARIO,  Laxx,  the  lowest  and  smallest 
lakes,  of  which  the  principal  are  Onondaga,  of  the  chain  of  five  great  lakes  of  the  northern 
Cross,  Skaneateles,  ana  Otisco.  The  Onondaga  United  States  and  Canada.  The  name  is  In- 
salt  springs  are  in  the  valley  of  Onondaga  lake,  dian,  meaning  beautiful.  The  lake  extends  £. 
and  yield  large  quantities  of  salt,  amounting  in  and  W.  about  180  m.,  having  a  mean  breadth 
1858  to  7,088,219  bushels.  The  agricultural  of  85  m.,  and  a  depth  supposed  to  average  about 
productions  in  1855  were  1,015,227  bushels  of  500  feet.  The  elevation  of  its  surfa^  above 
oats,  182,206  of  wheat,  907,458  of  Indian  com,  tide  being  284  feet,  its  bottom  is  about  as  far 
871,785  of  barley,  880,141  of  potatoes,  68,246  below  the  level  of  the  ocean  as  its  surface  is 
tons  of  hay,  554,987  lbs.  of  tobacco,  818,446  of  above  it.  The  area  of  the  lake  is  computed  at 
wool,  2,294,287  of  butter,  and  860,644  of  6,800  sq.  m.,  8,600  sq.  m.  less  than  that  of  Lake 
cheese.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  81  saw  Erie,  the  next  larger  lake.  The  boundary  Une 
mills,  6  paper  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  15  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  runs 
newspapers,  142  churches,  and  81,^8  pupils  through  the  central  portion  of  Lake  Ontario, 
attending  public  schools.  The  Erie  canal  trav-  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  to  the 
erses  the  county,  connecting  at  Syracuse  with  outlet  in  the  extreme  N.  E.  oomer.  This  is 
the  Oswego  canal,  whidi  extends  to  Lake  Erie,  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  which,  commencing  at 
The  New  York  central  railroad  passes  through  this  poiht,  pursues  a  course  of  nearly  800  m.  to 
the  capital,  Syracuse,  from  which  various  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  head  of 
branches  radiate.  the  river  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario  on  its  £. 
ONSLOW,  Geobges,  a  French  musical  com-  and  S.  sides  as  far  as  Niagara  river  belongs  to 
poser,  bom  in  Clermont,  Puy  de  I)6me,  July  27,  the  state  of  New  York ;  thence  60  m.  farther 
1784,  died  there,  Oct.  8, 1858.  His  father,  who  W.  along  the  southern  coast,  around  by  the  N. 
had  emigrated  from  England  to  America,  had  side  to  tne  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  lake  is  bound- 
returned  to  Europe  during  the  war  of  inde-  ed  by  Canada  West.  By  reason  of  its  great 
pendence,  and  married  a  French  lady.    The  son  depth  LaJke  Ontario  is  much  less  disturbed  by 
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stonnstliaiiLakeErie,  and  its  navigation  is  also  feet.    The  surface  on  eaeb  side  slopes  awaj 

much  less  obstructed  b^  ice.    In  the  severest  gradaallj,  so  that  the  line  of  the  ridge  is  not 

winters  the  boats  continue  their  trips  across,  everywhere  diBtinctl7  defined.    In  other  places 

and  are  rarely  interrupted  by  ice.    When  once  it  is  plainly  marked,  having  a  base  from  4  to  8 

chilled,  the  water  slowly  recovers  a  warmer  rods  across,  and  a  width  at  the  summit  of  about 

temperature  ;  and  even  m  the  middle  of  May  2  rods.    Sometimes  it  is  divided  into  8  or  4 

for  two  successive  years,  1837  and  1888,  it  has  paraUel  ridges,  which  extend  a  few  rods  and 

been  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  then  unite  m  one.    Being  composed  of  sand 

a  little  below  the  surface  in  the  central  portion  and  gravel,  it  makes  one  of  the  finest  natural 

of  the  lake  was  only  from  86**  to  88°,  while  roads  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  highway 

near  the  American  shore  it  was  from  52*^  to  68°,  along  this  side  of  the  lake  nas  been  upon  its 

and  at  the  same  times  at  Coburg  on  the  Oana-  summit.    There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 

dian.  side  from  48°  to  51°.    Prof.  0.  Dewey,  by  this  line  of  elevation  was  an  ancient  shore  line, 

whom  these  observations  are  recorded  in  the  and  that  within  a  recent  geological  period  it 

"  American  Journal  of  Science,"  supposed  that  has  been  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. — 

the  accumulation  of  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  which  Beside  its  main  feeder,  the  Niagara  river,  the 

frequently  does  not  disappear  till  sometime  in  principal  streams  which  fiow  into  Lake  Ontario 

May,  serves  to  retain  tne  low  temperature  are  the  Crenesee,  Oswego,  and  Black  rivers, 

of  the  water,  particularly  along  the  course  of  The  Oswego  is  the  outlet  of  all  the  lakes  in 

the  main  current  through  the  central  part  of  the  western  part  of  New  York,  amounting  to 

Lake  Ontario.    The  effect  of  this  is  to  retu^  15  in  number.    On  the  N.  side  of  Lake  Onta- 

the  approach  of  spring;  but  opposite  causes  rio  a  range  of  hills  extending  parallel  with  the 

operate  in  the  autumn  to  check  the  advance  of  lake  and  a  few  miles  back  from  it  throws  the 

winter.    The  same  observer  has  recorded  the  drainage  generally  in  other  directions.    The 

measures  of  the  varying  level  of  the  lake  from  Trent  river  alone  finds  a  passage  through  these 

the  year  m4S  to  1859,  made  at  the  mouth  of  hills  and   flows  with  a  number  of  smaller 

the  Genesee   by  order  of  the   government,  streams  into  the  bay  of  Quints,  a  long  iniet 

From  tiiese  it  appears  that  there  is  no  periodi-  extending  about  70  m.  between  the  peninsula 

cal  rise  and  fall,  and  the  variations  are  depend-  of  Prince  Edward  near'  the  foot  of  the  lake 

ent  on  very  regular  and  adequate  causes  of  and  the  mainland.    The  largest  island  in  the 

supply  and  drain.    The  range  of  rise  and  fall  lake,  called  Amherst  island,  is  at  the  mouth  of 

IS  54  inches,  the  maximum  elevation  during  this  inlet;  it  is  10  m.  long  and  6  broad.   Many 

the  years  of  the  observation  being  in  February  other  smaller  islands  are  met  with  at  this  lower 

and  the  minimum  in  August.    The  effect  of  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  excepting  in  this 

long  continued  rains  or  of  long  droughts  in  part  the  coast  is  very  regular  and  unbroken, 

certain  years  is  observed  in  the  occurrence  of  The  principal  towns  in  New  York  on  die  lake, 

the  highest  or  lowest  water  out  of  the  usual  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  streams  which  fiow 

seasons. — ^The  country  around  Lake  Ontario  is  into  it,  are  Lewiston  on  the  Niagara  river, 

in  general  fertile  and  well  populated  by  agri-  Rochester  on   the  Genesee,  Oswego   at  the 

cultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  com-  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  and  Sackett's  Har- 

munities.    On  Uie  N.  side  the  surface  rises  grad-  bor  near  the  foot  of  the  lake.    In  Oanada, 

ually  from  tiie  lake  shore  and  spreads  out  in  Kingston  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  Toronto  85 

broad  plains.    From  the  St.  Lawrence  river  two  m.  from  its  head,  and  Hamilton  at  the  extreme 

thirds  of  the  way  to  the  W.  extrendty  of  the  head,  are  the  largest  towns  on  the  lake.    Its 

lake  these  are  underlaid  by  the  lower  Silurian  navigation  is  connected  with  that  of  Lake  Erie 

limestones,  from  which  the  soil  derives  its  fer-  by  the  Welland  canal  of  Oanada,  28  m.  long, 

tility.    These  rocks  near  Toronto  pass  beneath  which  has  27  locks  of  846  feet  lift,  and  is  navi- 

the  group  of  the  Hudson  river  slates,  and  these  gable  by  vessels  of  500  tons, 
then  occupy  the  surface  nearly  to  Burlington.        ONTOLOGY.    See  PmLoeoPHT. 
The  red  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  M^ina       ONTONAGON,  the  extreme  N.  W.  co.  of 

group  succeed,  and  a  narrow  belt  of  this  for-  Mich.,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Lake  Superior,  and 

mation  borders  the  lake  on  its  W.  and  S.  sides.  8.  W.  by  Wisconsin,  from  which  it  is  separated 

At  Oswego  the  lower  formations  begin  to  re*  in  part  by  the  Montreal  river,  and  drained  by 

appear,  and  their  outcrops  are  successively  the  Ontonagon,  Fire  Steel,  Iron,  Presque  Isle, 

passed  over  along  the  E.  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  Black  rivers;  area  estimated  at  2,800  sq. 

The  formations  which  underlie  the  lake  and  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  4,570.    The  sur&ce  is  hilly, 

form  its  bottom  over  the  N.  half  of  ^e  lake,  and  an  elevated  range  called  the  Porcupine 

at  least,  are  no  doubt  these  lower  limestones  mountuns  traverses  the  northern  portion.    It 

sloping  southwardly  from  the  N.  shore.    A  contains  large  quantities  of  copper  and  iron 

marked  feature  in  the  topography  of  the  S.  ore.    Capital,  Ontonagon, 
shore  is  the  ^^  Lake  ridge,''  a  narrow  elevation       ONYX,  a  variety  of  agate  in  which  two  or 

ranging  from  Sodus  in  Wayne  co.  to  the  Ni-  more  stripes  of  strongly  contrasted  colors  alter- 

agara  river,  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge  of  nate  with  each  other;  often  one  opaque  and 

the  lake,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  8  to  8  m.  one  transparent  layer.    (See  Aoatb.) — ^In  sur- 

from  it.    Its  elevation  is  in  places  nearly  200  gery,  an  abscess  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  so 

feet  above  the  lake,  and  generally  exceeds  160  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  stone. 
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OOLITE  (Gr.  »ov,  an  egg,  and  Xttocj  a  stone).  The  fire  opal  is  foimd  in  Uie  Fftr(to  istaads, 

a  name  given  to  limestone  composed  of  rounded  Guatemala,  Zimapan  in   Mexico,  Washington 

particles,  like  the  roe  or  eggs  of  a  fish.    Each  co.,  Ga.,  and  yarious  other  places.    Humboldt 

one  of  tibe  grains  has  nsnallj  a  small  fragment  hron^ht  from  Mexico  the  first  specimens  of  it 

of  sand  as  a  nucleus  around  which  concentric  seen  m  Europe.    It  is  too  rare,  however,  to  be 

layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated,  employed  like  the  precious  opal  in  jewelry. 

Ferruginous  oolites  are  also  found,  as  in  the  Thelatter  is  used  for  rings,  necklaces,  and  otlier 

Clmton  group  in  the  United  States,  tne  invest-  ornaments,  usually  in  oval  or  lens  form,  and  to 

ing  materi^  being  in  this  case  red  oxide  of  best  advantage  in  a  black  setting.    The  edges 

iron.    (For  an  account  of  the  iron  ores,  see  of  the  stone  on  account  of  its  sofhiess  are  easily 

lBOH.)~--The  name  oolite  is  also  applied  to  a  ii\}ured,  and  it  must  therefore  be  used  with  care. 

Sroup  of  strata  of  the  jurassio  penod,  largely  Very  fine  jewels  are  sometimes  protected  by  a 
eveloped  in  England,  in  which  limestone  of  thin  plate  of  quartz  crystal.    Changeable  red 
this  character  occurs.    (See  Geology.)  and  green  colors  are  the  most  highly  valued. 
OOBFA.    See  Edbssa.  Some  opals  are  rated  at  very  hish  prices,  as  one 
OORT,  Adah  van,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  at  £4,000,  from  Hungary  in  the  great  exhibi* 
in  Antwerp  in  1657,  died  there  m  1641.    He  tion  of  1851,  which  weighed  526^  carats.  Two 
was  instructed  by  his  father,  a  painter  of  his-  belonging  to  the  orown  jewels  of  France  cost 
tory,  and  in  early  life  became  diiBtinfuished  in  75,000  francs.     In   the  imperial  cabinet  of 
the  same  department.    Subsequently  he  opened  Vienna  is  one  weighing  17  oz.,  of  splendid 
a  school  In  Antwerp,  where  Rubens,  Jordaens,  colors,  but  with  numerous  fissures.    Specimens 
and  other  eminent  painters  were  instructed,  imported  into  the  United  States  are  valued  by 
Intemperate  ai^  depraved  habits  ruined  him,  dealers  at  $4  to  $10  per  carat.    Some  of  the 
and  he  was  finally  deserted  by  aU  his  pupils  finest  are  from  (Tracias  &  Dios,  Honduras.    The 
exoept  Jordaens,  who  married  his  daughter,  variety  called  hydrophane  is  remarkable  for 
Bubens  used  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he  had  becoming  transparent  when  immerse4  in  water, 
stadied  at  Bome  he  would  have  surpassed  all  Wood  opal  is  so  named  from  its  peculiar  lig- 
the  Flemish  artists  of  his  time.  neous  structure,  and  occurring  in  the  form  of 
OPAL,  a  mineral  species  presenting  many  trees  in  tri^pean  rocks.    Its  localities  are  Hon* 
varieties,  and  known  by  a  number  of  names,  gary,  France,  Iceland,  Greenland,  Maryland, 
as  hyalite,  hydrophane,  oacholong,  girasol  or  and  Pennsylvania.    In  Vienna  it  is  mano&c* 
fire  opal,  precious  opal,  wood  or  semi-K>pa],  tured  into  snuff  boxes,  and  when  it  is  in  Uyers 
common  opal,  kc.    The  species  is  recognized  with  chalcedony  it  is  cut  into  cameos, 
by  its  peculiar  vitreous  or  sometimes  resinous       OPATES,  or  Opatas,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
or  pearly  lustre,  and  by  its  composition,  which  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonera.    They  have  long 
is  silica  combined  with  7f  to  11  parts  in  100  been  Christianized,  are  a  quiet  and  industrious 
of  water.    Its  hardness  is  5.5  to  6.5 ;  specific  people,  and  are  devoted  to  agriculture.    They 
gravity  1.9  to  2.8.    It  is  sometimes  white,  and  are  found  chiefiy  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
is  also  found  of  various  shades  of  red,  yellow,  state,  where  they  are  domiciled  in  villages  in- 
brown,  gray,  and  others.    In  what  is  called  habited  almost  exclusively  by  themselves.    This 
the  precious  opal  a  play  of  rich  colors  is  ex-  mode  of  life  has  given  them  a  fairer  complex- 
hibtted.    In  fire  opal  the  color  is  bright  hya»  ion  than  that  of  the  Indians  who  dwell  entirely 
cii^th  red  with  yellow  reflections.    The  precious  in  the  open  air.    They  are  the  only  In^Uans  who 
opal  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  ranked  have  successfully  oontended  with  the  savage 
among  the  most  valuable  of  gems.    Pliny  de-  Apaches.    On  many  occasions  they  have  been 
scribes  it  under  the  name  of  opalui,  and  in  the  called  out  by  the  government. 
Orphic  hymns  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  oiroXXtor,        OPELOUSAS,  the  capital  of  St  Landry  par- 
and  again  as  naibtficAt  in  allusion  to  the  deli-  ish,  La.,  on  Vermilion  river,  50  m.  W.  from 
cacy  of  ite  complexion,  like  that  of  a  child,  irait.  Baton  Bouge,  and  217  W.  N.  W.  from  New  Or- 
Fine  specimens  of  precious  opal  are  still  valued  leans ;  pop.  about  2,000.     It  is  situated  in  the 
as  gems,  some  of  the  most  famous  of  which  midst  of  a  fertile  and  picturesque  country,  and 
will  be  noted  below.    Opal  in  some  of  its  is  on  the  projected  Ime  of  the  New  Orleans, 
varieties  is  not  a  rare  mineral.    It  occurs  in  Opelousas,  and  great  western  railroad.    It  con- 
veins  in  porphyry,  sometimes  associated  with  tained  in  1850  a  court  house,  U.  S.  land  ofSce, 
galena   and   blende,  and   again   in  vesicular  2  newspaper  offices,  2  banks,  and  2  churches 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  sometimes  in  (Presbyterian  and  Boman  Catholic),  and  is  the 
limestone  and  clay  slate,  and  even  as  the  mate-  seat  of  Franklin  college,  founded  in  1839. 
rial  replacing  the  organic  matter  of  fossils.    It       OPEBA,  a  species  of  drama  in  which  airs, 
is  obtained  in  various   parts  of  the  world,  recitatives,  choruses,  Ac.,  with  orchestral  ao- 
Mines  have  been  worked  for  it  in  Hungary,  in  companiments  and  the  ordinary  stage  aooes- 
the  county  of  S&ros,  for  several  centuries,  and  sories,  supply  the  place  of  spoken  words.    This 
the  precious  opal  extracted  and  taken  away  by  is  the  true  opera  as  found  on  the  Italian  stage 
Grecian  and  Turkish  merchants  has,  it  is  stated,  at  the  present  day,  and  as  performed  at  the 
found  its  way  by  the  Indies  to  Holland  under  aeademie  imperiaU  in  Paris;    but  the  term 
the  name  of  oriental  opal.    The  same  variety  is  applied  to  a  class  of  compositions  familiar 
is  also  brought  from  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  to  the  theatres  of  Germany,  France,  and  £ng- 
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land,  in  wMoli  tiie  words  are  partly  rooken,  raentikined  together  in  the  Bible,  it  is  now 
partily  sung.  Opinions,  formerly  much  ^vided  agreed  that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  are  not  neces- 
as  to  its  origin,  seem  now  to  incline  to  the  be-  auily  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  other.  Hie 
lief  that  the  idea  of  the  opera  is  derived  from  precise  situation  of  the  latter  is  a  matter  of  con- 
the  Greek  drama ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  be-  Jecture.  Oalmet-  placed  it  in  Armenia,  Hardt 
come  a  recognized  form  of  dramatic  coropo-  in  Phrygia,  Oldermann  in  Iberia,  and  others 
sition  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  have  proposed  Carthage,  Ormuz  in  the  Persian 
oentnry.  There  is  great  doubt,  however,  gulf^  Angola,  Pegu,  St.  Domingo,  Mexico,  New 
whether  any  work  entitled  to  be  called  an  Guinea,  and  Peru.  There  are  however  four 
opera  was  pnblidy  produced  previous  to  the  theories  in  regard  to  its  position,  whidb  have 
year  1600,  when  Ottavio  Rinuccini*s  drama  of  an  appearance  of  probability :  1.  That  Ophir 
JSuridice,  set  to  music  by  Giaoomo  Peri,  was  was  a  general  name  for  distant  southerly  re- 
performed  in  honor  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  gions,  iust  as  we  say  the  Indies  for  the  East. 
iV.  of  France  and  Maria  de' Medici — ^a  oondn-  This  theory  is  supnorted  by  Father  Joseph 
sion  strengthened  by  Rinuccini's  statement  in  Acosta,  Heeren,  Tycnsen,  and  Zenno.  2.  That 
his  dedicaoon  of  the  work  to  the  queen,  that  Ophir  was  on  the  £.  coast  of  Africa,  embraoing 
he  had  written  it  **  merely  to  make  trial  of  Nigritia  and  the  Sofala  of  the  Arabians,  now 
▼ocal  music  in  that  form.".  The  opera  soon  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.  Here  have  been 
became  a  popular  epecies  of  musical  com-  foundminesof  gold  and  silver,  which  appear  to 
position  in  Italy,  and  about  1675  was  estab-  have  been  worked  extensively  in  ancient  times. 
fished  in  tiie  diief  cities  of  the  peninsula.  In  This  theory  is  supported  by  Grotius,  Hnet, 
1646  it  was  introduced  into  France  by  Oar-  Bruce,  D'AnvlQe,  and  others.  8.  That  Ophir 
dinal  Mazarin,  but  was  soon  superseded  by  the  was  in  southern  Arabia,  because  in  Genesis 
national  French  opera  founded  by  Louis  XIY.,  Ophir  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
and  which  received  its  impetus  from  the  genius  wno  settled  between  Sabffia  and  Havilah ;  be- 
of  LuUy.  This  was  the  parent  of  the  grand  cause,  although  no  native  gold  now  exists  in 
French  opera  of  the  present  day,  which  is  sung  Arabia,  it  was  anciently  found  there ;  and  be- 
throughout  In  1710  Almakide^  an  opera  writ-  cause  in  the  district  of  Oman  there  is  at  pres- 
ten  in  Italian  and  performed  by  foreign  singers,  ent  a  city  of  the  name  of  £1  Ophir,  once 
was  produced  in  London ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  seat  of  considerable  Arabian  commerce, 
the.  ridicule  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  the  This  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Abulfeda, 
popular  repugnance  to  this  species  of  music,  Niebuhr,  Yolney,  RosenmtlUer,  Gesenius,  and 
and  the  subsequent  competition  of  the  mixed  others.  4.  That  Ophir  was  in  India,  because 
Fj^glifth  opera,  the  Italian  opera  maintained  its  that  country  abounds  in  the  articles  mentioned 
ground  on  the  British  stage,  where  it  is  now  as  brought  from  both  Tarshish  aud  Ophir ;  be- 
permanently  establi^ed.  In  Germany  it  long  cause  several  of  these  articles,  such  as  peacocks 
antedated  the  establishment  of  a  national  opera,  and  sandal  wood,  are  found  nowhere  else ;  be- 
in  competition  with  which  it  still  flourishes ;  cause  the  Hebrew  words  for  apes  and  peacocks 
and  in  Kussia,  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  other  correspond  vrith  the  words  used  for  the  same 
parts  of  Europe,  it  is  the  chief  form  of  the  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  because  there  was  in 
mpffi«il  drama  extant.  The  Italians  divide  India,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Goa, 
operas  into  4  classes,  the  sacred,  the  serious,  a  district  Sovirapa,  called  by  Arrian  Ovmrapa, 
the  semi-serious,  and  the  buffo  or  comic ;  the  mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographers.  This 
French  recognize  but  two  divisions,  the  grand  theory  is  maintained  by  Josephus,  Yitringa, 
opira  and  the  iip^ra  comique,  the  latter  of  Bochart,  Rehmd,  Ouseley,  and  others,  and 
whioh  is  partly  spoken ;  while  the  Germans  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  writers  of 
sub^vide  them  into  grand  opera,  serious,  tra-  the  Septuagint. 

gic,  heroic,  romantic,  comic,  and  other  classes.  OPHTHALMIA  (Gr.  o^iaX^m,  from  o6AaX- 

No  other  nations  with  the  exception  of  the  fux,  an  eye),  inflammation  of  the  eyes.    Under 


^        can  be  said  to  have  an  estohhshed  nar  the  head  of  ophthalmia  may  be  included  inflam- 

tional  opera.    (See  Mnsio.)  mation  of  all  the  various  structures  that  enter 

OFHIOLEIDE  (Gr.  o<^&r,  a  serpent,  and  xXnt,  into  the  formation  of  the  eye ;  we  shall  here 

a  key),  a  large  brass  wind  instrament  of  the  however  conflne  ourselves  to  the  consideration 

tminpet  species,  having  a  loud  tone  and  a  deep  of  inflammation  of  the  external  and  visible  tis- 

pitclL,  and  much  used  in  military  bands,    u  sues.    Inflammation  of  the  white  of  the  eye  as- 

formm  the  base  to  the  trumpets,  and  has  a  sumes  a  variety  of  forms,  dependent  partly  on 

compass  of  8  octaves,  from  double  Bb  to  Ab  the  special  character  of  the  inflammation  and 

abov«  the  line  in  the  base  defl  partly  on  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  the 

OPHIDIANS,  an   order   of  reptiles.    See  patient.    1.  Catarrhal  Ophthalmia.    Here  the 

Hkbpxioloqt,  RspnLS,  and  SaaPKirr.  eyes  are  bloodshot,  the  redness  being  produced 

OPHIR,  a  name  applied  first  (Gen.  x.  29)  to  by  ii^ection  of  the  network  of  vessels  which 

one  €ft  the  sons  of  Joktan,  who  are  supposed  covers  the  white  of  the  eye,  aud  early  in  the 

to  ha.ve  made  their  home  in  Arabia,  and  sec-  disease  is  most  marked  where  the  conjunctiva 

ondly  to  a  region  from  which  the  fleet  of  Solo-  is  reflected  from  the  lids,  while  it  gradu^ly  les- 

mon  brought  gold  of  the  finest  quality,  algum  sens  as  we  approach  the  cornea.    The  lids  are 

or  aimug  treeo^  and  precious  stones.    Although  swoUen,  and  sometimes  the  upper  lid  overlaps 
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a  little  the  lower  one.  The  patient  oomplainB  the  cornea  (phemoiii) ;  a  copious  secretion  of 
of  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  sand  or  some  other  maoo-pnmlent  matter  is  poured  out,  runs  down 
foreign  body  in  the  eye,  while  there  is  a  good  on  the  cheek,  and  bursts  forth  when  the  swol- 
deal  of  smarting  and  itching  at  the  angles  of  len  lids  are  pressed  asunder.  The  patient  is  un- 
the  eyelids  and  along  their  free  margins,  lliere  able  to  bear  the  light ;  there  is  burning  pain  in 
is  at  first  lachrymation,  which  is  soon  fol-  the  eye,^  with  pain  around  the  orbit  and  in  the 
lowed  by  the  secretion  of  a  thin  muco-purulent  temple,  increasing  at  night.  During  the  violence 
discharge  which  accumulates  at  the  comers  of  of  the  disease  fever  is  present,  though  com- 
the  eyes,  and  which  with  an  increased  secre-  monly  moderate  in  degree.  The  inflammation 
tion  of  the  Meibomian  glands  glues  the  eyelids  is  not  confined  to  the  conjunctiva,  but  extends 
together  during  sleep.  The  disease  may  be  to  the  sclerotic  and  the  cornea ;  the  latter  be- 
brought  on  by  irritation  or  iigury  of  the  con-  comes  vascular,  opaque,  and  often  ulcerated ; 
Junctiva,  though  atmospheric  influences  are  its  sometimes  it  bursts,  discharging  the  aqueona 
commonest  cause.  It  is  ordinarily  a  mUd  and  humor.  The  disease  was  first  attributed  solely 
manageable  complaint,  but  when  severe  or  to  contagion  imported  by  the  British  troops 
badly  treated  it  may  produce  ulceration  of  the  from  Egypt,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it  arises 
cornea  or  leave  the  liia  thickened  and  granular,  sporadically,  and  that  under  favoring  circum- 
In  all  cases  of  ^sease  of  the  eye,  absolute  rest  stances,  such  as  over  crowding,  innutritdous 
of  the  organ  should  be  enjoined,  and  it  ^ould  diet,  or  want  of  cleanliness,  it  becomes  highly 
be  protected  from  strong  light  and  heat.  In  contagious.  Purulent  ophthalmia  even  in  its 
mildcasesof  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  rest,  a  brisk  milder  forms  requires  prompt  and  decided 
purgative,  and  the  occasional  application  of  treatment,  both  because  the  disease  may  at  any 
tepid  water  to  the  eye,  are  often  all  that  is  ne-  time  suddenly  assume  a  violent  and  intractable 
oessary.  If  the  inflammation  does  not  subside  form,  and  because  of  its  tendency  to  produce 
in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days,  a  weak  solu-  thickening  and  granulation  of  the  conjunctiva 
tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iL~vi.  ad  1 1.)  may  of  the  Mds.  When  the  disease  is  severe,  or  when 
be  dropped  into  the  eye  once  a  day,  and  the  it  occurs  in  a  strumous  constitution,  there  is 
eye  may  be  bathed  severid  tunes  a  day  with  always  great  risk  of  permanent  u^urj  to  the 
a  dilute  solution  of  alum  or  of  bichloride  of  eye ;  in  the  worst  cases  the  eye  is  sometimes 
mercury;  while  at  night  the  edges  of  the  lids  destroyed  in  from  24  to  86  hours.  In  the  se- 
may  be  smeared  with  dilute  citrine  or  red  pre-  verer  forms  of  the  disease  recourse  must  be 
dpitate  ointment.  In  the  severe  form,  blood-  had  to  bloodletting,  either  general  or  by  means 
letting,  either  general,  or  more  commonly  by  of  leeches  or  cupping  glasses  in  the  commence- 
means  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  temples  or  of  ment ;  afterward  the  lids  may  be  pencilled  once 
leeches,  may  be  required.  When  the  palpebral  a  day  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
conjunctiva  is  congested  and  thickened,  it  may  brushed  over  with  the  lunar  caustic  in  sub- 
be  sciudfled,  and  after  the  active  inflammation  stance,  and  the  eyes  should  be  cleansed  fre- 
has  subsided  it  may  be  brushed  over  with  strouff  quentiy  with  warm  water  or  with  a  weak  warm 
nitrate  of  silver  ointment  or  with  undiluted  solution  of  alum  or  bichloride  of  mercury 
vinum  opii.  2.  EgypUan  Ophthahnia — Puru-  (alum  gr.  zvi.,  water  J  viii.,  solve ;  or  bichlo- 
lent  Ophthalmia,  This  disease  has  tH*obably  ride  of  mercury  gr.  i.,  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
existed  at  various  places  and  various  times  un-  monia  gr.  vi.,  water  J  viii.).  To  relieve  the  con- 
der  circumstances  favorable  to  its  development  gestion  and  swelling  of  the  coi^unctiva  of  the 
and  propagation,  but  the  attention  of  the  public  lid,  it  should  be  freely  scarified,  and  when  great 
was  first  strongly  directed  to  it  during  the  wars  chemosis  is  present  recourse  must  be  had  to  in- 
of  ITapoleon,  when  the  British  army  returning  cision  of  the  ocular  coiigunctiva.  When  the 
from  the  expedition  to  Egypt  brought  the  dis-  inflammation  extends  to  tiie  iris,  as  evinced  by 
ease  with  them  and  communicated  it  to  other  the  irregularity  and  contraction  of  the  pnpU 
troops  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The  and  by  the  change  of  color  in  the  iris,  mercury 
milder  cases  of  purulent  ophthalmia  dififer  but  combined  with  opium  may  be  cautiously  ad- 
little  from  the  severer  cases  of  the  catarrhal  ministered,  while  the  pupil  should  be  dilated 
form  of  the  complaint ;  there  is  however  even  by  the  application  of  extract  of  belladonna 
in  these  cases  a  very  marked  tendency  to  a  gran-  around  the  eye.  On  the  subsidence  of  active 
ular  condition  of  the  lids.  When  the  lids  are  inflammation  the  diet  should  be  improved,  and 
everted  they  appear  velvety,  ^^the  eidarged  pa-  iron,  bitter  tonics,  and  quinine  may  be  neces- 
pillsB  being  separated  into  groups  by  Arrows  sary.  Gk)norrh€Bal  ophthalmia  closely  reeem- 
and  flssures,  or  tuberculated  and  sarcomatous  bles  the  severest  and  most  intractable  forms  of 
looking,  like  a  mulberry."  (Jones, "  Ophthalmic  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  a 
Medicine  and  Surgery.'^)  In  the  severer  forms  manner  precisely  similar.  Its  only  cause  is  the 
of  the  disease  the  eyelids  are  tense,  livid,  and  direct  application  tothe  eye  of  gonorrhoeal  virus, 
often  enormously  swollen,  the  upper  overhang-  8.  Ophthalmia  Neonatorum.  Kew-bom  infants 
ing  the  lower  one;  on  separating  them  they  are  subject  within  a  week  or  two  of  birth  to  a 
often  become  everted,  from  the  congested  and  disease  closely  resembling  catarrhal  ophthalmia, 
swollen  state  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva.  The  infant  isflrst  observed  to  have  the  lids 
The  conjunctiva  lining  the  globe,  red  andswol-  glued  together  after  sleep,  their  edges  are  red 
len,  soon  becomes  raised  up  like  a  widl  around  and  slightly  swollen,  and  the  eyes  themselves 
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8re  weak  and  watoiy.  The  inflammation  is  at  mm  cmn  creta  or  ealomel  with  rhnbarb,  soda, 
first  mainlj  confined  to  the  lids ;  as  the  disease  and  ipecaonanha ;  and  finally  sulphate  of  qninia 
advances  itey  become  swollen,  tense,  red,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  1  to  2  grains  8 
shining ;  on  beins  separated,  a  thick,  jellow  mn-  times  a  day.  This  last  in  many  cases  seems  to 
oo-pnnform  discharge  bursts  forth,  the  lids  often  act  like  a  specific.  Iron,  in  the  form  of  lactate, 
become  everted,  ana  their  ooi^jnnctival  sur&ce  pyrophosphate,  or  ammonio-citrate,  is  often  use- 
is  seen  to  be  velvety  and  of  a  dark  red  color ;  fill  in  oozijunction  with  the  quinine.  An  infti- 
the  sclerotic  coi^junotiva  is  at  the  same  time  sion  of  belladonna  applied  as  a  wash  is  fire- 
seen  to  be  ii^eoted,  and  more  or  less  chemosis  quently  of  service  in  rdieving  the  photopho- 
is  present  In  the  worst  cases  the  cornea  may  bia.  finally,  in  some  oases,  counter-irritation  by 
become  ulcerated  and  the  eye  destroyed ;  but  '  small  blisters,  applied  behind  the  ears,  may  be 
if  treated  sufficiently  early  the  disease  is  easily  necessanr.  5.  ScUroHUM-^Bhmmatie  Ophthal- 
subdued.  In  mild  cases  bathing  and  cleansing  mia.  Here  &e  inflammation  in  pure  cases  is 
the  eye  several  times  a  day  with  warm  water,  confined  to  the  sclerotic  coat,  though  it  is  apt 
or  with  a  weak  ooUyrium  of  alum  water,  may  to  extend  to  the  cornea  or  iris,  or  to  be  com- 
be all  that  is  necessary.  In  severe  cases  the  plicated  witih  conjunctivitis  (catarrho-rheumatic 
nitrate  of  silver  solution  may  be  applied  to  ophthalmia),  like  redness  of  the  eye  is  of  a 
the  eye  daily,  while  the  eye  is  cleansed  8  or  4  pink  tint,  forming  a  zone  round  the  cornea 
times  a  day  with  the  alum  or  bichloride  of  mer-  when  it  is  most  marked,  and  gradually  shading 
eury  solution.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  off  toward  the  circumierence  of  the  eye,  the 
to  Bcariiy  the  ooi^unctiva  of  the  lids.  4.  Sero-  vessels  being  minute  and  diroosed  in  radiatinff 
fulouM  or  Strumous  Ophthalmia — Phlyetanular  straight  lines.  The  cornea  becomes  dim,  and 
Ophthalmia.  Strumous  ophthalmiais  eminently  vessels  may  be  seen  encroaching  upon  its  mar- 
a  disease  of  chOdhood,  and,  excluding  ophthal-  gin  to  the  extent  of  |V  or  ^  of  an  inch,  and 
mia  neonatorum,  before  12  years  of  age  in-  then  suddenly  stopping.  The  iris  becomes  dis- 
flammation  of  the  eye  assumes  this  form  in  9  colored  and  the  pupil  contracted  and  sluggish, 
cases  oat  of  10.  Wliile  it  is  most  common  in  and  sometimes  hazy ;  there  is  intolerance  of 
children  presenting  other  evidences  of  the  stru-  light,  lachrymation,  and  dimness  of  vision.  The 
mens  diathesis,  it  is  not  confined  to  them,  but  patient  suffers  from  pahi.  compared  to  that  of 
sometimes  occurs  in  those  whose  constitutions  rheumatism,  in  the  temple  or  around  the  orbit, 
are  apparentiy  witiiout  taint.  It  is  eariy  mark-  which  is  increased  at  mght  and  remits  toward 
ed  by  the  great  intolerance  of  light  which  it  oc-  morning ;  and  there  is  beside  deep-seated  pul- 
casions ;  £e  child  seeks  the  shade,  shelters  tiie  satile  pain  in  the  eyeball.  There  is  constitu- 
eye  with  the  hand,  bends  down  the  head,  and  tional  fever,  the  appetite  is  destroyed,  and  the 
keeps  the  eyelids  nearly  dosed.  Any  attempt  rest  broken.  One  eye  alone  is  commonly  affect- 
to  open  the  eye  is  resisted  by  a  spasmodic  do-  ed,  or  if  both  are  attacked  one  is  much  worse 
sure  of  tiie  eyelids,  which  the  child  even  if  in-  than  the  other.  In  mild  cases  a  full  dose  of 
dined  is  unable  to  resist.  On  forcing  them  open  calomd  and  opium  may  be  given  at  bedtime, 
there  is  often  littie  appearance  of  inflanmiation,  followed  by  a  purgative  on  the  following  moni- 
merdy  afaint  blush  of  redness,  with  perhaps  ing;  afterwara  nitrate  of  potash,  in  doses  of 
a  few  vessels  running  from  the  angles  of  the  from  gr.  x.  to  gr.  xx.,  may  be  given  8  times  a 
eye  toward  the  cornea.  As  the  disease  ad-  day  dissolved  in  barley  water.  In  severe  in- 
▼ances,  one  or  more  phlyctanula  form  upon  stances  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  abstraction 
the  cornea,  and  these  bursting  leave  small  ul-  of  blood,  and  small  doses  of  cdomel  and  opium 
oers.  Sometimes  small  fasdcmi  of  vessels  may  are  to  be  given  every  night  until  the  gums  are 
be  seen  extending  toward  these  ulcers.  There  slightiy  affected.  Oounter-irritation  by  means 
is  commonly  littie  suffering  except  from  the  in-  of  blisters  is  often  decidedly  useftQ;  occasion- 
tolerance  of  light,  and  fbom  the  excoriation  dly  colchicum  has  seemed  to  be  of  service; 
sometimes  caused  by  the  tears  running  down  the  iodide  of  potassium  has  likewise  been  g^ven 
the  dieek.    The  child  is  fretfbl,  the  appetite  with  success. 

irregnlar,  and  the  digestive  organs  disordered.  OPIE,  Jomr,  an  English  painter,  bom  at  St. 
The  disease  is  apt  to  be  obstinate,  with  a  great  Agnes,  near  Truro,  Oomwall,  in  1761,  died  in 
tendency  to  rdapse.  When  ulceration  of  tiie  London,  April  9, 1807.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
comea  occurs,  a  permanent  cicatrix  (leueoma)  ter,  who,  intending  to  bring  his  son  up  in  his  own 
Is  apt  to  be  left.  Jn  bad  cases  the  ulceration  occupation,  strove  to  repress  his  naturd  fond- 
may  penetrate  deeply,  the  cornea  be  pierced,  ness  for  painting.  Opie,  however,  pursued  his 
the  aqueous  humor  discharged,  and  prolapse  studies  without  instruction,  and  had  acquired 
of  the  iris  take  place.  The  treatment  may  be  some  skill  in  portrait  painting,  when  he  attract- 
eommenced  by  an  emetic  of  antimony  or  ipecac-  edthe  notice  of  Br.  Wolcott  of  Truro  (Peter 
nanha  (vini  antimonii  ii.,  or  ipecacuanhie  3  i-  Pindar),  who  in  1781  brought  him  to  London. 
I  iL,  every  10  minutes  until  vomiting  is  pro-  There,  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life  hav- 
duoed) ;  afterward  a  purgative  dose  of  cdomd  ing  become  known,  the  ^*-  Cornish  wonder,"  as 
and  rhubarb,  or  of  cdomel  followed  by  a  rhu-  he  was  called,  soon  was  an  object  of  popular 
barb  and  soda  mixture,  may  be  given.  The  admiration.  So  numerous  were  his  visitors 
"bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  their  secre-  and  sitters,  that  frequently  the  street  in  front 
tioDs  regulated  by  minute  doses  of  hydrargy-  of  his  residence  was  blocked  up  by  carriages^ 
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and  hardly  a  year  had  passed  before  he  had  tme^s  Ere,^'  a  norel  in  8  yoIs.,  in  1818  ^' Tales 
painted  the  principal  nobility.  His  portraits,  of  the  Heart,"  and  in  1822  *'  Madeline''  and 
remarkable  for  their  vigor  and  trnth,  but  lack-  *^  Illastrations  of  Lying."  Although  these 
ing  elegance  and  refinement,  did  not  long  con-  works  want  artistic  finish,  and  the  characters 
tinne  to  please,  and  his  popularity  sank  almost  lack  reality,  yet  the  yirtnons  principles  which 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  He  had  preyiously  they  inculcate  and  the  simplicity  ana  ease  with 
earned  a  handsome  competency,  and  sought  to  which  they  are  told  have  sufficed  to  render 
increase  it  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  them  yery  popular.  In  1825  Mrs.  Opie  joined 
wealthy  pawnbroker ;  but  the  match  provixig  the  society  of  Friends,  and  in  a  great  measure 
an  unhappy  one,  they  were  divorced,  and  Opie  gave  up  her  literary  pursuits,  publishing  after- 
married  again  in  1708.  Deserted  by  his  patrons,  ward  only  "  Detraction  Displayed"  (1828),  and 
he  was  not  discouraged,  but  set  about  correct-  "Lays  for  the  Dead"  (1888),  althou^  she  oon- 
io^  his  defects,  and  applied  himself  also  to  stantly  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  Ac- 
the  study  of  historical  painting,  in  which  he  counts  of  her  visits  to  France  and  Belgium  ap- 
produced  several  popular  pictures,  as  "The  peared  in  "  Tait's  Magazine."  Her  life  has 
Murder  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,"  "  The  Death  been  written  by  Miss  0.  L.  Brightwell  (1  vol. 
of  Rizrio,"  "  Arthur  taken  Prisoner,"  "  Hubert  8vo.,  London,  1864). 

and  Arthur,"  "  Belisarius,"  and  "  Juliet  in  the  OPITZ,  Mabtin,  the  founder  of  the  Silesian 
Garden."  As  his  early  education  had  been  school  of  German  poetry,  bom  in  Bunzlau,  Si- 
neglected,  he  strove  to  remedy  it  by  studying  lesia,  Dec.  28,  1597,  died  in  Dantzic,  Aug.  20, 
attentively  the  best  English  authors,  and  min-  1689.  He  studied  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder 
gling  in  literary  society.  The  professorship  of  and  Heidelberg,  travelled  for  some  time  with  a 
painting  at  the  royal  academy  falling  vacant,  rich  Danish  Mend,  and  lived  subsequently  at 
ne  became  a  candidate  for  that  position,  having  various  petty  courts  of  Germany,  officiating 

Sreviously  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  also  for  a  time  asprofessor  of  phOosophy  and 
Eritish  institution.    He  withdrew,  however,  in  belles-lettres  at  Weissenburg.    He  received  a 
favor  of  Fnseli ;  but  on  the  appointment  of  the  wreath  of  laurels  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
latter  to  the  keepership,  Opie  was  elected  pro-  IL  in  1625,  was  ennobled  by  the  same  monarch 
fessor.    In  that  capacity  he  delivered  inFebru-  in  1629  under  the  name  of  Opitz  von  Bober- 
ary  and  March,  1807,  four  lectures  upon  desi^,  feld,  and  having  fled  before  the  horrors  of  tiie 
invention,  chiaro-scuro,  and  coloring,  but  died  80  years'  war  to  Poland,  he  there  became  hia- 
before  he  had  completed  the  course.    His  lee-  toriographer  of  King  Ladislas  lY.,  and  fell  a 
tures,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  were  published  victim  to  the  plague.    His  poems,  embracing 
in  1809  by  his  widow.    His  pictures,  though  didactic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  productions,  have 
wanting  in  dignity  and  grace,  are  distinguished  found  numerous  editors.    His  principal  merit 
ibr  their  reality  and  homely  truth,  and  so  much  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  prosody 
for  their  purity  of  color,  that  Fuseli  pronounced  into  the  German  poetry  of  his  time, 
the  colormg  in  the  '*  Murder  of  James  I."  un-  OPIUM  (named  by  Dioscorides  ftiiKVPof  cnror, 
rivalled  among  the  productions  of  his  contem-  aap  or  Juice  of  the  poppy),  a  drug  prepared 
poraries,  and  approaching  the  excellence  of  from  the  Juice  of  the  capsules  of  the  poppy, 
Titian.    He  contributed  also  to  various  period!-  papoMr  iomniferum.  Both  the  white  and  black 
cals  articles  intended  to  promote  the  advance-  varieties  of  the  plant  afford  this  product,  but 
ment  of  the  fine  arts  in  Great  Britain. — Amrtja,  the  opium  of  commerce  is  derived  chiefly  from 
an  English  authoress,  second  wife  of  the  pre*  the  former.    It  is  an  annual  herbaceous  plant, 
ceding,  bom  in  Norwich,  Nov.  12,  1769,  died  growing  4  to  6  feet  in  height,  with  a  smooth 
there.  Dec.  2, 1868.    She  was  the  daughter  of  and  sometimes  branching  stem,  large  leaves,  and 
Dr.  Alderson,  a  physician,  and  in  early  life  white  or  gray  flowers.  Tne  capsules  are  smooth, 
manifested  a  strong  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  of  a  rounded  form,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and 
In  1798  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Opie,  and,  en-  contain  a  great  number  of  small  white  seeds, 
oouraged  by  him,  published  in  1801  a  tale  en-  This  species  of  poppy  grows  wild  in  inland 
tided  '^Father  and  Daughter,"  which  became  and  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though,  supposed 
very  popular.    Previous  to  her  marriage  she  to  be  a  native  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  cultivated  for 
had  initten  much,  but  published  nothing  ex-  its  opium  in  Hindostan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
cept  a  novel  entitled  "  Dangers  of  Coquetry,"  Egypt,  also  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  for  the 
which  attracted  no  attention.     In  1802  she  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  and  for  its  capsules, 
published  a  volume  of  "  Poems,"  in  1804  the  In  the  United  States  it  is  grown  only  for  its 
novel  of  "Adeline  Mowbray,  or  Mother  and  ornamental  flowers.    The  process  of  extracting 
Daughter"  f8  vols.),  and  in  1805  "  Simple  Tales"  opium  is  similar  in  all  countries,  and  varies  bnt 
(4  vols.).    On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  re-  little  from  the  method  described  by  Dioscorides 
turned  to  her  father's  home  in  Norwich,  where  as  practised  1800  years  ago.    It  is  obtained  bj 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life.    InthefoUowinff  incisions  made  in  the  unripe  capsules  a  few- 
year  appeared  "  The  Warrior's  Return,  and  days  after  the  fall  of  the  flower,  care  b^ng 
other  Poems,"  and  in  1809  a  memoir  of  her  taken  not  to  penetrate  the  internal  cavity  of 
husband,  prefixed  to  his  "  Lectures  on  Paint-  the  shell.    A  white  substance  immediately  ex- 
ing."    In  1812  she  published  "  Temper,"  in  udes  and  forms  in  tears  on  the  edges  of  Uie 
1818  '« Tales  of  Beal.Iife,"  in  1816  ''Yalen-  cuts.     This  is  left  for  24  hours,  when  it  is 
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8or^>ed  off  in  brownish  liiini>8,  with  blunt  }>ropertie8  of  opiom,  exists  chiefly  in  combin*- 
knives.  The  peasants  who  collect  it  take  with  tion  with  meconio  and  snlphnrio  acids.  It 
it  a  portion  of  the  epidermis  from  the  capsule,  is  precipitated  from  the  aqneons  infasion  of 
which  increases  the  weight  bj  about  f^.  When  opiums  and  being  purified  and  separated  from 
thus  gathered  it  is  in  a  glutinous  state,  and  narcotina  it  is  obtained  in  transparent  rieht 
after  being  moistened  with  saliva  is  pounded  rhombic  prismatic  crystals.  These  dissolve 
in  earthen  vessels.  When  of  the  right  con-  readily  in  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  acetic 
sistence  it  is  folded  in  leaves  and  ready  for  the  acids,  and  are  taken  up  by  40  parts  of  cold  or 
market.  Each  head  yields  but  a  few  grains  of  80  of  boiling  alcohol.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
opium,  and  but  once.  The  seeds  of  those  cap-  only  about  yi-^  part  of  morphia.  Opium  differs 
snles  which  have  been  cut  are  good  for  sowing  very  much  in  its  percentage  of  this  principle ; 
afterward.  In  Eng^d  and  Franoe  opium  has  and  as  on  its  proportion  the  value  of  the  drug 
been  obtained,  which  was  considered  of  as  fine  chiefly  depenos,  it  will  be  seen  that  great  un- 
a  quality  as  that  from  the  East  In  India  the  certainty  must  attend  its  use  in  medicine.  For 
practice  is  to  cut  incisions  in  the  green  capsules,  this  reason  the  salts  of  morphia  are  in  great 
with  a  knife  of  8  or  more  blades,  which  is  part  substituted  for  it.  From  French  opium 
drawn  along  them  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  relletier  has  obtained  10.88  per  cent,  of  mor- 
day.  The  next  morning  the  white  juice  which  phia,  but  no  narcotina;  ana  other  chemists 
has  exuded  and  concreted  is  scraped  off.  If  nave  obtained  still  larger  proportions.  The 
the  dews  have  been  heavy  or  rain  has  fallen,  Levant  opium  averages  about  8  per  cent,  of 
the  quality  of  the  drug  is  impaired.  The  opium  morphia,  and  those  ox  India  genenuly  less  than 
when  collected  is  put  into  jars  for  transporta-  8  per  cent.,  and  not  more  than  5.7  of  narco- 
Uon  to  Uie  factories,  where  it  undergoes  a  pro-  tina.  From  some  German  opium,  made  from 
cess  to  purify  and  prepare  it  for  the  marKet  the  black  poppy,  Biltz  obtained  fi'om  16i  to 
About  the  end  of  March,  and  for  some  weeks  20  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  6^  to  9i  of  nar- 
after,  these  jars  begin  to  arrive  at  their  desti-.  ootina ;  but  the  white  poppy  of  the  same  sp^ 
nation,  and  the  contents  are  thrown  into  l|urge  cies  produced  6.8  per  cent,  of  morphia  and  88 
vats,  from  which  the  mass  is  distributed  to  be  of  narcotina.  The  proportion  of  water  iu  the 
made  into  balls.  When  dry,  the  balls  are  gum  is  also  very  variable,  and  the  Quantity  is 
packed  for  sale  in  chests,  in  2  layers  of  6  each,  often  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  dealers.  The 
with  dried  stalks,  leaves,  and  capsules  of  the  drug  is  moreover  often  imported  deprived  in 
poppy  plant.  A  chest  of  Bengal  opium  con-  part  or  wholly  of  its  morphia.  Beside  this,  the 
tains  160  lbs.,  and  one  of  Bombay  140  lbs. — Of  greatest  variety  of  foreign  substance  are  mixed 
the  several  varieties  of  the  colnmercial  drug,  with  it  to  increase  its  weight,  not  only  gums 
that  from  Smyrna,  toown  as  Turkey  orLevant  and  other  vegetable  matters,  tbe  presence  ci 
opium,  is  ^e  principal.  It  comes  to  us  in  flat-  which  is  partially  at  least  concealed,  but  also 
tened  irregular  masses,  covered  with  pieces  of  sand,  ashes,  stones,  and  even  lead.  Dr.  Pereira 
dried  leaves  and  the  seed  capsules  of  some  species  mentions  that  from  a  sample  weighing  10  oi. 
of  rumex.  When  pure  it  is  of  a  rich  brown  or  he  extracted  10  drachms  of  gravel  stones. — 
&wn  color,  has  a  bitter,  warm,  and  acrid  taste.  Of  the  Constantinople  opium  tbere  are  two 
and  a  peculiar  narcotic  odor.  The  interior  of  sorts,  the  large  irregular  flattened  cakes,  which 
the  mass  is  sometimes  soft,  and  by  the  heat  of  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  small  smooth  cakes 
the  hands  the  whole  becomes  soft  and  doughy;  of  a  lenticular  form,  and  covered  with  tlie 
but  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  to  cold  it  grows  poppy  leaf;  neither  of  these  is  equal  to  the 
hard  again  and  brittle.  The  smell  is  peculiar,  Smyrna  opium.  The  crop  of  Asia  Minor  for 
and  to  some  persons  very  offensive.  Its  active  the  year  1860,  according  to  a  statement  of  a 
proi>erties  are  extracted  by  proof  spirit  better  correspondent  in  Smyrna  of  the  *^  Chemical 
than  by  either  water  or  alcohol  alone,  and  the  News,^'  it  is  estimated  will  reach  8,600  baskets 
tincture  thus  obtained  is  laudanum.  The  com-  of  140  lbs.  each,  the  average  production  being 
position  of  opium  is  exceedingly  complicated.  2,600  baskets.  The  average  export  to  dif- 
iOhemists  have  obtained  from  it  a  great  variety  ferent  countries  is  given  as  follows:  England, 
of  active  principles  and  constituents,  as  may  be  400  baskets ;  America,  900 ;  China,  1,000 ;  Java, 
seen  on  referring  to  ^e  analyses  of  Mulder,  600 ;  Borneo,  100 ;  France,  80 ;  Gennany,  60. 
Schindler,  and  Biltz  in  the  FharmaeeutuehM  The  demand,  however,  fluctuates  considerably 
CentrcU-BlaU  for  1887,  which  are  also  given  by  with  the  price,  especially  for  the  China  market 
Dr.  Hasssll  in  his  work  on  *^  Adulterations  De-  Of  the  Lidian  opium  there  are  8  varieties, 
tected."  Other  works  also,  which  may  be  ad-  known  in  commerce  under  the  names  of  Mal- 
vantageously  consulted,  are  Pereira^s  "Materia  wah,  Benares,  and  Patna,  the  last  two  being 
Medica,*^  Brande^s  "  Manual  of  Chemistry,"  and  included  under  the  head  of  Bengal  opium.  This 
Gregory's  "  Outlines  of  Chemistry."  The  most  is  exported  from  Calcutta,  the  other  fi^m  Bom- 
important  principles  it  affords  are  the  alkaloids  bay.  The  exports  from  the  former  city  are 
morphia,  codeine,  and  narcotina.  Some  of  the  about  double  those  from  the  latter.  The  opium 
other  constituents  are  combined  with  oxysen,  trade  in  India  is  a  strict  government  monopol;^. 
and  unite  as  acids  with  these  alkaloids;  such  is  Any  one  may  engage  in  its  cultivation,  but  it 
meconic  acid.  Morphia,  whidb  contains  in  it-  must  all  be  sold  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  govern- 
self  more  than  any  other  ingredient  the  active,  ment.    At  Calcutta  there  are  regular  periodi- 
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oal  auction  sales,  which  are  frequented  by  pur-  retic.  Taken  in  an  overdose  it  will  prove  iktaL 
chasers  of  all  races  and  conntries.  The  East  It  disagrees  with  many  persons,  and  the  homos- 
India  company  exercise  extreme  care  in  the  opathists  and  botanic  physicians  have  intro- 
inspection  of  the  opiam  offered  for  sale,  and  dnoed  several  nsefnl  substitutes,  such  as  coffea 
all  that  is  any  way  defective  is  rejected.  The  and  cypripedium.  The  homoBopathists  also 
opium  when  sold  is  kept  in  bond  by  the  gov-  use  it  in  chronic  consumi>tion,  some  cases 
emment  until  removed  to  the  ship,  and  is  then  of  apparent  coma,  suppression  of  urine,  ice, 
in  the  care  of  a  customs  officer  on  board  till  It  is  used  externally  in  a  liquid  preparation, 
the  vessel  proceeds  to  sea.  Of  late  years,  not-  and  sometimes  in  tiie  form  of  a  plaster  made 
withstanding  that  some  opium  is  furnished  by  from  the  powder. — ^The  importation  of  opium 
Turkey  to  tiie  Chinese  market,  and  that  the  into  the  United  States  fertile  year  ending  June 
Chinese  have  themselves  largely  engaged  in  80,  1859,  amounted  to  71,889  lbs.,  valued  at 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  the  increased  de-  $804,910,  of  which  56,864  lbs.  was  from  £ng- 
mand  for  it  in  the  latter  country  has  caused  an  land,  and  14,941  lbs.  from  Turkey;  and  6,145 
enormous  increase  in  the  imports,  affording  im-  lbs.,  valued  at  $22,948,  was  reexported  to  Cuba, 
mense  revenues  to  the  Indian  treasury.  The  OFOBALSAK,  See  Bals^ajcs,  vol.  ii.  p. 
trade,  which  commenced  with  a  trifling  adven-  545. 

ture  by  the  British  East  India  company  in  OPODELDOC,  a  name  given  by  Paracelsus 
17T8,  was  prosecuted  for  many  years  to  the  ex-  to  a  plaster  for  all  external  ii^juries ;  now  ap- 
tent  of  only  about  1,000  chests  per  annum,  and  plied  to  a  liniment  which  is  much  used  as  an 
as  late  as  the  year  1820  it  did  not  quite  reach  anodyne  application  in  sprains,  bruises,  and 
6,000  chests,  or  about  900,000  lbs.  But  since  rheumatic  pains.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  3 
that  time  its  progress  has  been  very  rapid,  till  oz.  of  conunon  soap  in  a  pmt  of  alcohol  by  the 
it  now  amounts  to  between  10,000,000  and  11,-  heat  of  a  sand  baui,  then  adding  an  ounce  of 
000,000  lbs.  annually  from  India,  beside  a  small  camphor,  and  a  fluid  drachm  each  of  oil  of  rose- 
amount  from  Turkey.  Since  the  close  of  the  mary  and  oil  of  origanum*  It  concretes  into 
last  century  strong  efforts  have  been  made  by  a  soft,  translucent,  yellowish  white  mass,  of 
the  Chinese  government  to  prevent  the  intro-  tiie  consistency  of  soft  ointment ;  but  it  be- 
duction  of  it  into  their  country,  and  the  extent  comes  liquid  when  rubbed  upon  the  skin, 
to  which  this  unlawful  trade  is  carried  on  can  OPOPANAX,  a  drug  formed  of  the  conorete 
only  be  attributed  to  the  connivance  of  the  juiceof  the  rough  parsnip,  j>a«tfnacaoj90panaa^ 
officials.  The  opium  is  kept  on  board  of  re-  brought  from  Turkey  in  the  form  of  irregular 
ceiving  ships,  as  they  are  called,  which  lie  at  lumps  of  whitish  and  reddish  yeUow  color, 
anchor,  and  the  smugglers  come  alongside  at  Its  composition  is  that  of  a  gum  resin  with 
night  to  carry  it  away.  Through  the  country  some  ingredients  intermixed  of  other  charao- 
the  laws  are  equally  disregarded,  and  it  seems  ter.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as 
almost  impossible  that  any  legislation  can  keep  an  antispasmodic  and  deobstruent ;  but  it  is 
out  an  article  so  eagerly  sought  by  the  people,  now  littie  used. 

The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  in  China  is  car-  OPORTO  OPort  0  FortOy  "the  port")*  a 
ried  on  principally  in  the  provinces  of  Tun-  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre 
nan,  Che-kianff,  and  Ho-nan.  The  juice  ob-  Douro  e  Minho,  and  capital  of  the  district  of 
tained  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  chiefly  Porto,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dooro, 
used  mixed  with  the  Bengal  or  Malwah  drug,  about  8  m.  from  the  sea,  in  lat.  41^  8'  K,  long. 
— Opium  is  consumed  by  many  eastern  nations  8^  87'  W.,  175  m.  N.  by  K  from  Lisbon ;  pop. 
as  a  masticatory  as  well  as  for  smoking,  and  to  90,000.  It  is  built  partiy  on  level  ground  along 
some  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  world  on  account  the  bank  of  the  river^  and  partly  on  the  sides 
of  its  exhilarating  effects,  though  this  practice  and  summits  of  two  hills,  and  has  a  very  beau- 
long  continued  enervates  both  mind  and  body.  tiM  wpearance  when  approadied  from  the 
When  taken  in  small  doses  itfrequentiy  acts  as  sea.  On  the  land  side  it  is  protected  by  a 
a  stimulant,  animating  the  spirit  and  giving  small  fort  and  an  old  wall  flanked  with  towers ; 
energy  to  the  intellectual  powers.  To  thjs  fol-  and  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  commanded  by. 
lows  a  state  of  quiet  pleasant  languor,  until  the  fort  of  Sao  Joao  de  Foz  on  tiie  N.  bank  of 
sleep  succeeds.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  by  in-  the  Douro.  A  quay  extends  about  2  m.  along 
creasing  the  dose  that  these  effects  are  repro-  the  river.  On  one  side  of  it  there  is  a  row 
dnoed,  and  the  habit  of  opium  eating  once  es-  of  houses,  and  on  the  other  a  substantial  wall 
tablished  is  rarely  abandoned.  Taken  in  large  provided  with  strong  moorings  for  vessels.  A 
doses  by  persons  unaccustomed  to  it,  the  sopo-  broad,  well  paved  street,  with  flagged  sidewalks, 
rifle  effects  are  of  longer  duration  and  the  symp-  extends  to  two  other  good  streeto,  which  join 
toms  of  debility  are  greater.  In  medicine,  it  obliquely  and  lead  to  the  upper  parts  of  Uie 
opium  was  used  at  a  very  early  period,  and  is  town.  The  other  streets  on  the  dedivities  are 
much  employed  at  the  present  day.  It  is  of  crooked  and  narrow,  but  upon  the  tops  of  the 
incalculable  value  in  its  speedy  and  effectual  hills  there  are  several  which  are  spacious  and 
removal  of  pain,  as  well  as  in  tiie  entire  cure  well  laid  out.  There  are  11  public  squares,  tho 
of  many  diseases.  It  is  powerful  as  a  narcotic  laivest  of  which  are  the  Pra^  da  Constitui^ao 
and  antispasmodic,  and  combined  with  ipecac-  and  the  Campo  da  Cordaria.  The  houses  are 
uanha  is  successfully  employed  as  a  diapho-  generally  wdl  built  and  whitewashed,  and 
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Oporto  IS  said  to  be  the  cleanest  toini  in  For-  captnred  Oporto  in  1808,  but  in  the  following 
tngal.    The  £.  part  is  bnilt  on  a  steep  acdivi-  year  Wellington  crossed  the  Donro,  and  thej 
tj,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  only  accessible  retired.    The  town  was  particularly  conspie* 
bj  steps  cat  in  the  rock.    The  principal  public  nous  during  the  revolutionary  period  of  1820, 
bnildings  are  80  churches,  inclnidin^  Uie  cathe-  the  long  struggle  between  I)om  Miguel  and 
dral,  which  was  originally  erected  in  1105,  but  Dom  Pedro,  when  it  was  alternately  the  prin- 
has  since  been  often  altered  and  repaired;  the  oipal  seat  oi  both  contending  parties,  and  ter- 
bishop^s  palace ;  16  convents,  which  are  now  ribly  suffered  (1828-^88),  and  again  during  the 
used  for  secular  purposes;  the  town  hall ;  Hie  revolution  of  1847.    (See  Portugal.) 
royal  hospital ;  the  foundling  hospital,  where  OPOSSUM,  the  general  name  of  the  family 
from  1,000  to  2,000  children  are  annually  ad-  dtdelphida  of  the  order  of  marsupials,  U  sartgne 
mitted;  the  exchange;  and  the  opera  house,  of  the  French.    In  the  present  creation  they 
There  are  several  cnaritable  institutions,  a  li-  are  confined  to  America,  especially  to  its  trop- 
braiy  of  70,000  volumes,  a  mint,  a  museum,  a  ical  portions,  eztendiug  from  the  middle  states 
medical  college,  an  academy  of  navigation  and  to  Buenos  Ayres  on  the  south,  and,  with  a  few 
commerce,  a  seminary,  and  severs!  superior  exceptions,  to  the  east  of  the  Andes.    Some 
and  other  schoob.    The  English  factory  is  a  are  as  large  as  a  domestic  cat,  but  most  are  no 
handsome  edifice,  with  a  library  and  public  larger  than  a  rat,  and  many  are  smaller.    The 
rooms  attached.     The  town  is  lighted  with  form  is  rat-like,  but  the  muzzle  is  longer,  end* 
gas,  and  ornamented  with  many  gardens  and  ing  in  a  distinct  naked  muffle ;  the  ears  are 
fountains.    It  is  connected  with  Lisbon  by  tele-  large,  membranous,  rounded,  and  almost  na- 
graph.    A  suspension  bridge  extends  across  ked ;  the  body  rather  stout ;  tail  generally  very 
tiie  river  to  Villa  Nova  do  Porto,  wMch  is  long,  with  only  a  few  minute  scattered  hairs, 
chiefly  inhabited  by  coopers  and  ottier  work-  except  at  the  root,  where  it  is  covered  like  the 
men;  and  close  to  it,  along  the  bank  of  the  body,  and  powerfriUy  prehensile;  the  feet  6- 
river,  there  are  extensive  vaults  for  storing  toed,  plantigrade,  nak<Ml  beneath ;  all  the  toes 
wines.    The  manufactures  of  Oporto  are  not  with  moderate  claws,  except  the  inner  one  of 
of  very  great  importance,  and  consist  chiefly  the  hind  foot ;  the  hind  thumb  is  distinct,  and 
of  ironware  and  casks.    Small  vessels  are  built,  opposable  to  the  other  toes;  mamm»  from  9 
and  there  are  yards  where  ships  are  repaired,  to  18,  the  odd  one  being  in  the  centre  0f  a  ring 
The  bar  at  ^e  mouth  of  the  harbor  can  be  formed  by  the  others.    The  teeth  are  50 ;  in- 
crossed  at  high  tide  by  vessels  drawing  16  feet  cisors  |i|,  cylindrical,  arranged  in  a  semdcir- 
of  water.    There  is  a  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  de,  the  foremost  2  the  longest ;  canines  IzL 
of  the  river.     The  Douro  is  navigable  for  the  upper  the  largest ;  premolars  }zi ,  2-rootea, 
barges  about  100  m.  inland,  but  it  is  liable  to  compressed,  and  pointed;  molars  |i|,  8-rooted, 
ftemeta  which  sometimes  rise  40  feet,  and  ren-  tubercular,  with  6  prickly  cusps.    The  stom- 
der  it  difficult  to  keep  the  shipping  firom  being  ach  is  simple,  and  the  csecum  moderately  long, 
swept  ont  to  sea  by  the  force  of  the  current.  They  are  mostly  nocturnal,  hiding  among  the 
The  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1858-^9  foliage  by  day,  and  active  at  night  in  search 
amounted  to  $6,174,547,  and  the  imports  to  of  food.     They  are  divided  by  Waterhouse 
$6,698,286.    The  former  consisted  chiefly  of  C*  Natural  History  of  the  Mammalia,"  vol.  L, 
wine,  sumach,  linen,  and  fruit.    The  wine  is  London,  1846)  into  two  sections,  according  to 
mostly  the  red  wine  called  port,  and  is  Bhipi>ed  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  pouch.  Among 
principally  to  Great  Britain.    The  imports  con-  those  which  have  a  well  developed  pouch  be- 
sist  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  iron,  hard-  longs  the  common  opossum  {didelphu  Virgini- 
W8re,salt  fish,  hemp,  flax,  and  breadstufis.    In  ana,  Shaw),  about  20  inches  long  to  the  base 
the  year  1858-^9  the  imports  from  the  United  of  the  tail,  this  being  15  inches  additional;  the 
States  amounted  to  $246,005,  and  the  return  hair  is  long,  soft,  and  woolly,  whitish  at  the 
cargoes  to  $109,292.    During  the  same  period  roots  and  brownish  at  the  tip,  nving  a  dusky 
98  steamers  and  568  sailing  vessels,  of  an  aggre-  color  to  the  animal ;  long  white  hairs  are  min- 
gate  of  91,870  tons,  entered  the  port    Steam  gled  with  the  ordinary  tar  of  the  body;  face 
communication  is  maintained  wiui  other  Por-  near  the  snout  white,  dusky  around  the  eyes ; 
tnguese  ports,  and  vrith  England  by  a  line  of  ears  black,  with  the  base  and  margm  whitish ; 
British  steamers.    The  roads  in  the  neighbor-  legs,  feet,  and  basal  portion  of  tail  brownish 
hood  are  bad,  but  some  public  conveyances  ply  black.    The  mouth  is  wide,  the  jaws  weak, 
between  Oporto  and  the  surrounding  towns,  the  eyes  small  and  high  on  the  forehead,  whis- 
In  winter  the  weather  is  cold  and  damp,  but  in  kers  stiff,  and  tail  capable  of  involution  only 
summer  it  is  exceedingly  warm. — ^Between  the  on  the  under  side.    The  opossum  is  sometimes 
years  716  and  1092  Oporto  changed  masters  active  by  day,  but  generally  prefers  to  prowl 
several  tames,  being  alternately  held  by  the  in  bright  and  still  nights  around  plantations, 
Moors  and  the  Christians ;  but  in  the  latter  rice  fields,  and  low  swampy  places.    The  gait 
year  the  Christians  subdued  the  city,  and  have  on  the  ground  is  slow,  heavy,  and  pacing,  but 
smce  retained  it.    John  II.  conferred  many  on  trees,  to  which  they  take  i  when  pursued, 
privileges  npon  the  town,  which  were  with-  their  motions  are  very  lively;  the  sense  of 
drawn  in  1767  in  consequence  of  the  people  smell  is  acute;  it  is  fond  of  lying  on  its  back 
rising  to  resist  a  wine  monopoly.    The  French  in  the  sun  for  hours.    It  is  generally  a  solitary 
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animal,  unless  when  bringing  np  a  flunily.'  (even  to  8  inolies  on  the  back),  and  dirfcj  yel- 

The  teeth  in^cate  its  omnivoroas  character;  lowish  white  next  the  skin;  the  total  lengdi  is 

its  food  consists  of  com,  nuts,  berries,  persim-  abont  83  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  half, 

mons,  roots,  tender  shoots,  insects,  jonng  birds  It  prefers  the  swampy  regions   of  Gnianay 

and  eggs,  mice,  and  similar  small  qnadmpeds ;  where  small  crabs  abound,  of  which  it  is  yerj 

sometimes  it  will  kill  poultry,  sucking  the  fond ;  it  also  eats  small  birds,^  reptiles,  and  in- 

blood  but  not  eating  the  flesh,  though  it  is  far  sects;  its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  Indians,  and  is 

less  mischievous  in  this  respect  than  the  mink,  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  hare.    Several 

weasel,  and  skunk ;  it  is  very  expert  in  climb-  other  species  of  this  section  are  described  by 

ing  in  search  of  food,  hanging  by  the  tail  or  Waterhouse. — ^In  the  section  containing  opos- 

Bwingingby  means  of  it  from  one  tree  to  an-  sums  in  which  the  pouch  is  rudimentary  or 

other.    When  caught  it  has  the  custom  of  entirely  wanting,  the  size  is  smaller,  and  the 

feigning  death,  and  will  sometimes  in  this  con-  young  are  carried  principally  on  the  mother's 

dition  bear  considerable  torture  without  exhib-  back,  retaining  their  position  by  entwining 

iting  signs  of  life,  all  the  time  watching  its  op-  their  tails  around  that  of  the  parent;  here  also 

Eortunity  to  bite  or  escape ;  when  wounded,  it  belong  about  20  species.  Remains  of  opossums 
I  very  tenacious  of  life.  Hunting  the  opossum  have  been  found  in  the  calcareous  caverns  of 
is  a  favorite  amusement  in  the  South,  espe-  Brazil,  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
dally  for  the  negroes,  who  are  very  fond  of  its  existing  species ;  Ouvier  discovered  in  the  gyp- 
flesh  in  the  autumn,  when  it  is  tender,  fat,  and  sum  quarries  of  Montmartre,  of  the  Paris  ba- 
flavored  like  that  of  a  sucking  pig;  the  sport  sin,  an  almost  entire  skeleton  of  a  didalphis^ 
begins  after  sundown,  and  is  prosecuted  with  which  shows  the  existence  of  marsupials  in 
the  assistance  of  a  few  curs,  torches,  and  axes  Europe  in  the  eocene  geological  period,  con- 
to  fell  the  trees  in  which  the  animal  takes  ref-  temporaneous  with  the  anaploiherium^  pailtBO- 
uge ;  they  are  easily  caught  in  any  kind  of  therium^  and  other  extinct  pachyderms.  There 
trap ;  many  fall  victims  to  wolves,  the  great  is  a  web-footed  opossum,  constituting  the  ge- 
homed  owl,  and  other  rapacious  birds  and  nus  chironectes  (pl.\  in  which  the  hind  feet 
mammals.  The  skin  is  fetid ;  the  hair  is  dyed  are  powerful  swnnming  organs ;  the  fore  feet 
by  the  Indians,  and  is  woven  into  girdles  and  are  long,  with  an  elongation  of  the  pisiform 
other  otnaments.  When  taken  young,  it  is  bone  resembling  a  rudunentaiy  6th  toe;  the 
easily  domesticated.  It  is  very  prolific,  bring-  females  have  a  perfect  pouch ;  the  habits  are 
ing  forth  12  to  16  at  a  birth,  in  the  early  part  aquatic  The  only  species  described  is  the  ya- 
of  March,  May,  and  July,  in  South  Carolina,  pock  (G,  variegatus,  HI.)  or  water  opossum ; 
and  having  even  a  4th  brood  fiirther  south,  this  rare  animal  has  large  cheek  pouches,  and 
The  nest  is  made  of  dried  grass,  under  a  bush  some  of  the  lower  molars  have  their  tubercles 
or  root  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  Florida  arranged  in  a  single  longitudinal  series.  The 
rat  or  the  squirrel  is  forced  to  give  up  its  lodg-  length  is  about  2  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  18 
ing  place ;  the  time  of  testation  is  16  or  16  inches,  in  proportions  like  the  common  brown 
days ;  the  young  when  first  bom  are  about  i  rat;  the  ftir  is  soft  and  thick,  gray  above,  with 
inch  long,  blind  and  naked ;  the  mother  places  large  sooty-black  patches,  especially  on  the 
them  with  her  mouth  in  the  pouch,  which  she  back,  and  white  below.  It  is  found  in  Guiana 
holds  open  with  her  fore  feet,  where  they  soon  and  Brazil.  In  habits  it  resembles  the  otters, 
attach  themselves  very  firmly,  each  animal  to  with  which'it  was  long  classed ;  it  is  an  excel- 
its  teat ;  they  grow  very  rapidly,  increasing  lent  diver  and  swimmer,  and  feeds  upon  small 
nearly  tenfold  in  weight  during  the  first  week,  fish,  crustaceans,  and  other  aquatic  animals, 
and  are  very  tenacious  of  life ;  when  about  5  OPPERT,  Jules,  a  French  orientalist,  bom 
weeks  old,  or  of  the  size  of  a  mouse,  they  leave  in  Hamburg  in  1826,  of  Jewish  parents.  He 
the  pouch,  returning  to  it  to  suck,  or  at  the  received  a  dassical  education  in  his  native  city, 
approach  of  danger ;  they  remain  with  their  and  applied  himself  to  mathematics,  and  subse- 
mother  about  2  months;  the  mother  is  very  qnently  to  the  study  of  law  at  the  university 
fond  of  her  young,  which  are  carried  about,  of  Heidelberg ;  butatastefor  philological  stud- 
twisting  their  tails  around  that  of  the  parent,  ies  induced  mm  to  enter  at  the  university  of 
and  clinging  to  various  parts  of  her  body ;  the  Bonn  the  courses  of  Sanscrit  under  Lassen,  and 
females  are  prolific  at  a  year  old.  This  species  Arabic  under  Freytag.  In  1847  he  obtained 
is  found  from  the  Hudson  river  to  beyond  the  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the 
Missouri ;  it  is  replaced  in  Mexico,  Texas,  and  university  of  Kiel  for  a  thesis  on  the  criminal 
California  by  the  D,  CaUfomica  (Benn.),  a  kw  of  the  Hindoos  {De  Jure  Indarum  Crimi- 
smaller  animal  with  a  comparatively  longer  7ud%),  He  next  studied  the  Zend  and  the  an- 
tail,  much  darker  on  the  body  and  limbs,  tiie  cient  Persian,  and  published  a  treatise  at  Berlin 
head  dusky  with  a  brown  streak  through  the  on  the  vocal  system  of  the  latter  language, 
eye,  chin  and  throat  sooty,  and  the  ears  black.  His  religion  incapacitating  him  for  a  professor- 
Tlie  crab-eating  opossum  (2>.  eancHvara^  Gmel.)  ship  in  a  German  university,  he  went  to  France 
inhabits  chiefly  the  northern  parts  of  South  in  184T,  and  obtidned  the  professorship  of  Ger- 
America ;  the  color  is  a  nearly  uniform  brown-  man  at  the  lyceums  of  Laval  and  lUieims. 
ish  black,  with  the  upper  half  of  the  tail  whit-  Some  researches  on  cuneiform  inscriptions 
ish;  the  hair  is  glossy  but  harsh,  very  long  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  French  insti- 
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tnte.  and  he  was  appointed  on  the  Bdentifio  ex*  certain  relations  of  the  solar  rajs  to  other  phj- 

pedition  sent  hj  the  government  to  Mesopota-  sicsl  forces,  to  organization  and  life,  the  reader 

mia.    Upon  his  return  in  1854,  he  applied  is  referred  to  tiie  articles  Abxbbatiok,  Aotin- 

himself  to  decipher  the  inscriptions,  and  sub-  isbc,  Chbomatics,  Colob,  Diffbaotiok,  Fluob- 

mitted  to  the  institute  a  new  system  of  inter-  xsobnoe,  Hbat,  Light,  Phosphobesoence,  and 

pretation.    He-  also  drew  up  and  laid  before  Poulbization.  The  various  optical  instruments 

the  geographical  society  of  the  institute  a  plan  are  treated  under  their  ^propriate  titles.    See 

of  the  ancient  city  of  Babylon.    He  is  regard-  also  Atmosphebe,  Ete,  uIlos,  Mibaoe,  Baik- 

ed  at  present  in  France  as  the  ablest  scholar  bow,  Befbaotiok,  and  Vision.    The  subject  of 

in  the  science  of  comparative  philology. — ^His  physical  optics  is  fully  discussed,  analyticdly, 

works  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  named :  m  Airy's  '*  Mathematical  Tracts*'  (Oambridge, 

Zm  ifucriptioni  des  AcUminidei  (1852) ;  i!tudei  1858),  Uoyd^s  "  Wave  Theory  of  light"  O^n- 

Ai8mmiie»;  L'expSditumtcimtiflquede  France  don,   1857),  and  Potter's  **  Physical  Optics'^ 

en  MSeopotaimie  (1854) ;   and  Gfremmaire  San-  (London,  1856 ;  part  ii.,  1859^.    The  topics 

eerite  (1859).  remaining  to  be  considered  under  the  present 

OPPIAN,  a  Greek  poet,  bom  in  Ooryous  or  head  are  chiefly  those  of  the  laws  of  reflection 
in  Anazarba,  Gilicia,  flourished  about  A.  D.  180.  (catoptrics),  and  of  simple  refraction  ^dioptrics), 
He  belonged  to  a  distinguished  family.  His  with  some  farther  principles  relating  to  the 
father  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Melita  for  decomposition  of  light  (^persion),  and  the 
having  neglected  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  em-  characters  of  the  solar  spectrum.  Tliese  form 
peror  Septimius  Severus,  when  on  his  progress  a  large  portion  of  geometrical  or  formal  optics, 
through  Oilicia  he  made  his  entrance  into  in  whicli,  without  regard  to  any  theory,  or 
Anazarba.  ^  The  son  accompanied  him  to  his  even  before  its  existence,  the  actual  phenom- 
place  of  exile,  and  there  wrote  his  Halieutiea^  ena  of  light  are  observed  apd  generalized,  and 
a  poem  on  fishing,  in  8,500  verses,  which  he  the  laws  of  the  changes  effected  in  the  rays  by 
presented  to  Caracalla.  The  emperor  was  so  surfaces  and  media  are  ascertained.  In  con- 
much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  restored  the  nection  with  ^e  transmission  of  light  one 
&ther  to  his  native  land,  and  gave  the  poet  a  other  eeneral  fact  may  be  noticed.  It  is,  that, 
piece  of  gold  for  each  verse,  whence  they  are  with  l£e  exception  that  some  degree  of  dimness 
sometimes  called  the  **  golden  verses."  Oppian  will  arise  when  the  interposed  body  of  air  is 
died  of  the  plague  in  his  80th  year.  A  poem  of  great  extent,  a  given  surface,  as  that  of  the 
entitied  Cynegetica^  *^0n  Hunting,"  has  also  side  of  a  house,  illuminated  in  the  same  de- 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  in  the  opinion  of  gree,  appears  equally  luminou^  at  whatever 
modem  critics  was  written  by  another  person  distance  it  maybe  regarded.  This  equal  bright- 
of  the  same  name,  who  was  bom  in  Apamea  ness  at  different  distances  is  readily  expLdned 
or  in  Pella,  Syria,  and  flourished  about  A.  D.  when  we  remember  that  the  actual  intensity 
206.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  poems  is  of  light  f^om  a  point  or  unit  of  surface  dimin- 
that  of  Schneider  (Strasbourg,  1776).  There  ishes  in  inverse  ratio  as  the  square  of  the  dia- 
ls an  English  metrical  translation  of  the  Ha-  tance  increases ;  and  that,  smce  any  linear 
lieutiea  by  Jones  and  others  (Oxford,  1722).  magnitude  diminishes  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 

OPTICS  (6r.  ra  oTrruca,  from  the  obsolete  the  simple  distance,  so  a  surface  must  also 

offTofuii,  to  see),  the  science  which  treats  of  the  appear  lessened  in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of 

nature  of  light,  and  of  the  laws  of  the  phe-  distance ;  less  light  comes  to  the  eye  from  a 

nomena  of  light  and  vision.    Investigations,  given  surface  at  increased  distance,  but  the 

experimental  and  mathematical,  carried  on  for  actual  surface  becomes  contracted  into  an  ap- 

the  purpose  of  testing  questions  as  to  the  agree-  parent  surface  less  in  the  same  proportion ; 

ment  of  the  observed  phenomena  with  any  and  thus,  one  effect  balances  the  other,  and  the 

theory  proposed  in  relation  to  the  nature,  ori-  actual  illumination  is  reduced  by  the  effect 

gin,  and  propagation  of  the  physical  cause  or  of  the  atrial  perspective  only. — The  ancient 

agent  of  light  and  visibility,  belong  to  and  con-  Greeks  and  the  Arabians  made  considerable 

stitute  that  aspect  of  the  subject  known  as  phy-  progress  in  formal  optics,  but  chiefly  in  the  dis- 

sical  optics.    For  a  consideration  of  theories  oovery  of  the  law  of  reflection,  and  of  conse- 

of  light ;  the  sources,  propagation,  and  dif^-  auences  flowing  from  it.    They  had  attained 

aion  of  light ;  the  disposition  of  the  luminous  the  idea  of  rays  of  light,  the  fact  of  their  or- 

rays  within  and  at  the  surfaces  of  media  and  dinary  straight-lined  transmission,  and  the  law 

bodies ;  shadows ;  the  intensity  of  light,  and  of  equality  of  the  angles  of  reflection  and  inci- 

ita  measurement ;  velocity  of  propagation ;  the  dence,  and  deduced  with  much  completeness 

decomposition  of  the  solar  beam,  the  elemen-  tiie  properties  of  shadows,  perspective,  and  the 

tary  colors,  and  colors  of  natural  bodies ;  the  convergence  of  rays  by  concave  mirrors.    Eu- 

colors  of  thin  films,  and  their  relation  to  the  cHd  and  the  followers  of  Plato,  however,  taught 

undulatory   theory,    and   to   wave   lengths ;  that  these  rays  proceed  from  the  eye,  not  from 

colors  of  striated  surfaces,  diffi^^^tion,  and  in-  the  visible  object    Aristotie  reasoned  that  an 

terference  of  light;  the  changes,  by  certain  interposed  medium  was  necessary  to  vision; 

media,  of  refrangibility  and  color ;  the  persist-  this  ne  considered  to  be  light,  and  defined  as 

ence  of  luminous  action,  as  in  phosphors ;  the  "  the  transparent  in  action."    Of  special  trea- 

double  refraction  and  polarization  of  light;  and  tises  on   light,  the  earliest  known  are   the 
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"  Optiofl"  of  Euolid,  Hero's  *'  Oatoptrios,"  and  espeoially  the  more  recent,  as  those  made  ia 
Ptokmy's  "  Optics."  Li  the  last  of  these  oc-  connection  with  color,  the  velocity  and  phys- 
ours  an  elaborate  collection  of  meaanrements  of  ical  modifications  of  light,  the  yarions  optical 
the  refraction  at  different  angles,  from  air  to  instruments,  and  photography,  will  be  fonnd 
fflass,  and  from  glass  to  water — ^tables  of  much  mentioned  under  the  proper  heads.  I.  Oatop- 
mterest,  as  furnishing  the  oldest  extant  ex-  tbios.  When  rays  of  light  fall  on  a  surface  of 
ample  of  an  accurately  conducted  physical  in-  an  opaque,  and  in  some  degree  smooth  or  pol- 
vestigation  by  experiment.  Alhazen^  who  is  ished  body,  a  portion  of  those  rays,  greater  or 
believed  not  to  have  borrowed  from  Ptolemy,  less,  but  never  the  whole,  is  thrown  off  again 
also  gives  full  tables  of  refraction.  Tycho  from  such  surface,  and  this  light  is  said  to  be 
Brahe  introduced  a  correction  for  atmospheric  reflected.  Opaque  surfaces  reflecting  in  a  high 
refraction  into  astronomical  calculations;  the  degree  are  termed  tpecula^  or  mirrors.  Sup- 
telescope  appears  to  have  been  invented  sepa-  pose  a  ray  or  minute  beam  incident  on  a  pol- 
rately  by  Hetius  and  Jansen  about  the  year  ished  plane  surface  in  any  direction  whatever, 
1600 ;  and  Kepler,  with  his  usual  fertility  of  and  let  fall  at  the  point  of  incidence  a  perpen- 
mathematical  elenients  and  of  hypotheses,  and  dicular  to  the  surface ;  then,  first,  it  is  univer- 
incited  by  these  advances,  strove  earnestly  to  sally  true  that  the  reflected  ray  will  be  ntuated 
find  the  true  law  of  relation  of  the  angle  of  re-  in  the  same  plane  in  space  in  which  this 
fraction  to  that  of  incidence,  but  reached  only  perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  incident  ray 
a  near  approximation.  The  actual  relation,  are  situated.  Thus  we  may  always  determine 
known  as  the  ^^  law  of  the  sines,''  was  discover-  within  what  plane,  vertical  to  the  reflecting 
ed  by  Willebrord  Snell,  about  1621.  Descartes,  surface,  to  look  for  the  reflected  ray.  The  an- 
who  uigustly  daimed  this  discovery,  has  really  gle  included  between  the  perpendicular  and 
the  merit  of  having  applied  it  so  as  to  explain  incident  ray  is  termed  the  angle  of  incidence ; 
the  generd  formation  and  the  angles  of  the  that  between  the  same  peroendicular  and  the 
rainbow.  Newton  in  1672  published  his  re-  reflected  ray,  the  angle  of  reflection.  These 
markable  discoveries  in  connection  with  the  angles  are  always  equal.  Thus,  the  fundamen- 
decomposition  of  light  by  aid  of  the  prism,  tal  and  universal  law  of  reflection  ftom.  plane 
with  the  doctrine  and  measure  of  the  refrangi-  surfaces  is  simply  this :  the  paths  of  the  ind- 
bilities  of  the  different  colors,  and  the  agree-  dent  and  reflected  rays  always  lie  in  the  same 
ment  of  the  phenomena  with  those  of  the  rain-  plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting 
bow.  ffis  discoveries  resulted  in  improvements  surface  drawn  to  the  point  of  incidence ;  and 
in  tilie  telescope,  and  also  in  explaining  a  prom-  in  that  plane  the  angle  of  reflection  is  always 
inent  defect  m  the  refracting  telescope,  that  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  This  law  is 
of  tiie  colored  borders  of  images,  due  to  chro-  strictly  verifled  by  experiment  and  measure- 
matic  aberration.  DoUond  in  1757  discovered  ment.  Necessary  consequences  of  its  truth 
the  possibility  of  achromatic  combinations  of  are,  that  beams  or  rays  parallel  before  inci- 
lenses,  and  produced  tiie  first  of  these.  The  dence  on  a  plane  mirror,  will  remain  parallel 
first  notice  of  double  refraction  is  that  of  Bar-  after  reflection,  and  that  divergent  rays  will 
tholin,  1669 ;  but  Huyghens  first  satisfactorily  after  reflection  continue  to  diverge,  and  conver- 
explained  the  phenomena,  by  means  of  his  since  gent  rays  to  converge,  at  the  same  rates  as 
renowned  undulatory  theory  of  light,  his  trea-  before  impin^g  on  the  reflecting  surface, 
tise  upon  which  was  written  in  1678,  and  first  All  the  facts  relating  to  images  in  plane  mir- 
published  in  1690.  He  also  first  observed  the  rors  follow  from  the  same  law.  But  a  very  im- 
fact  of  polarization ;  though  the  distinct  dis-  portant  truth  in  relation  to  images,  and  one 
covery  of  this  phenomenon  was  not  made  until  too  often  lost  sight  o^  must  be  premised.  Par- 
about  100  years  afterward,  namely,  by  Mains,  allel  rays  or  beams  of  light,  or  a  single  beam, 
in  1808,  who  commenced  a  thorough  study  of  may  show  ns  the  existence  of  the  object  emit- 
the  subject ;  and  this  was  much  extended  by  ting  them,  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  deter- 
Brewster,  Biot,  and  Seebeck.  Hooke  appears  mine  its  place  or  distance.  We  can  do  this  in 
first  to  have  studied  the  colors  of  thin  plates,  regard  to  an  object  or  image,  or  any  point  in  it, 
which  he  described  in  1664;  and  these  colors  oiSy  by  means  of  pencils  of  light,  divergent  in 
Newton  and  Toung  afterward  turned  to  very  themselves,  proceeding  from  the  points  or  point 
important  use'.  Diffraction,  and  the  fringes  of  to  the  eye.  We  necessarily  judge  of  the  sise 
shadows,  were  discovered  by  Grimaldi  in  1665 ;  of  tiiis  object  chiefly  by  the  angle  subtended  at 
depolarization,  with  the  production  of  periodi-  the  eye  by  a  line  joining  its  extreme  points 
oaf  colors  in  polarized  light,  by  Arago  in  1811 ;  (the  visual  angle) ;  and  of  its  distance  by  the 
the  relation  of  optical  properties  to  the  sym-  amount  of  reconvergent  action  the  eye  must 
metry  and  axes  of  crystals,  by  Brewster  in  exert  upon  the  pencils  painting  its  several 
1818.  The  general  explanation  of  most  of  points,  in  order  to  focus  them  upon  the  retina, 
these  phenomena  by  the  undulatory  theory  is  as  well  as  by  the  convergency  of  the  axes  of 
due  to  the  labors  of  Toung  and  Fresnel,  in  the  the  two  eyes  upon  the  place  of  the  object,  if 
early  part  of  the  present  century ;  and  these  near.  (See  Steksosoops,  and  Vision.)  Now, 
have  since  been  carried  forward  and  corrected  tiie  pencils  of  light  from  tiie  various  points  of 
by  the  labors  of  Airv,  Lloyd,  Oauchy,  and  an  object  before  a  plane  mirror,  being  diver- 
many  others.    Still  other  discoveries  in  optics,  gent  at  the  same  rato  after  as  before  reflection. 
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and  tihe  eye  of  necessity  sedng  the  object  in  at  ^  the  diameter  of  the  sphere ;  from  a  con- 
the  direction  in  which^  the  rays  of  light  finally  vex  mirror,  divergent  at  snch  rate  that  they 
come  to  it,  the  image  in  snch  case  must  be,  in  appear  to  come  from  a  point  correspondingly 
\iew  of  these  principles,  as  it  is,  seen  apparent-  distant  from  the  mirror  on  the  other  side ;  this 
ly  behind  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  at  tiie  same  point  is  then  the  virtual  focus.  The  focus  of 
distance  as  the  object  is  before  it,  and  situated  parallel  rays  for  the  concave  mirror  is  called 
in  the  course  of  a  straight  line  let  fall  from  the  the  principal  focus.  In  fact,  this  is  the  focal 
object  perpendicularly  on  the  plane  of  the  mir-  point  only  of  rays  falling  on  a  mirror  of  small 
ror,  or  that  plane  extended ;  and  it  must  be  aperture  (arc),  say  not  more  than  6°.  Rays 
erect,  but  reversed  laterally,  so  that  the  right  from  rings  of  surface  without  meet  in  foci  sue- 
side  of  the  object  shall  show  at  the  left  side  cessively  nearer  to  the  mirror.  This  effect  is 
of  the  image.  If  the  object  be  situated  at  an  the  ^^  spherical  aberration"  of  mirrors.  It  can 
angle  with  the  mirror  surface,  its  image  will  only  be  corrected  by  resorting  to  mirrors  hav- 
form  with  the  surface  an  equal  angle,  but  in  ing  paraboloid  surfaces ;  a  well  known  prop- 
ihe  opposite  direction.  Hence,  with  the  mir-  er^  of  the  parabola  causing  aU  rays  parallel 
ror  horizontal,  erect  objects  will  be  seen  in  it  witk  the  axis  of  the  mirror  to  be  reflected  rig- 
exactly  reversed ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  in-  idly  to  a  single  focus,  and  hence  all  rays  ema- 
verted  position  of  the  images  of  trees  and  banks  nating  from  a  source  of  light  in  such  focus  to 
seen  in  standing  water.  When  an  object  is  be  thrown  off  in  a  rigidly  cylindrical  beam, 
between  two  plfme  mirrors  nearly  parallel,  the  Hence  the  use  of  parabolic  reflectors  for  the 
primary  images  seen  in  each  of  these  are  re-  lights  of  li^thouses,  locomotives,  and  similar 
fleeted  as  if  at  a  greater  distance  in  the  other,  purposes.  The  object  before  a  common  con- 
and  so  on,  forming  in  each  mirror  a  long  sue-  cave  mirror  being  anywhere  without  the  con- 
cession of.  images,  growing  more  and  more  re-  tre  of  curvature,  the  image  is  between  such 
mote.  As  the  mirrors  are  turned,  approaching  centre  and  the  ifbcus,  inverted,  real,  and  re- 
a  right  angle  with  each  other,  the  number  or  duced  in  size ;  and  the  places  of  object  and 
repetitions  grows  less,  and  the  whole  take  a  image  are  interchangeable — Uie  foci  are  ^^  con- 
drcular  arrangement  At  a  right  angle,  the  jugate,'*  i,  «.,  mutual.  When  Uie  object  is 
object  and  8  images  are  visible,  the  4  being  at  brought  within  the  principal  focus,  the  image 
points  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  at  60^  is  erect,  virtual  (behind  the  mirror),  and  mag- 
there  are  6  images,  or  6  forms  symmetrically  nified.  The  image  with  convex  mirrors  is  iS- 
arranged ;  at  4t5^y  8  forms,  &c.  (See  Kalsido-  ways  virtual,  diminished,  nearer  the  mirror 
Boops.)  The  amount  of  light  reflected  from  a  than  the  object,  and  erect.  II.  Dioftkics. 
Bur&ce  of  given  size  and  polish  is  different  When  a  ray  or  a  minute  beam  of  light  passes 
with  mirrors  of  different  material ;  and  it  in-  through  any  surface  of  division,  separating  va- 
creases  in  all  cases  with  increase  of  the  angle  cuum  from  any  medium,  or  any  one  medium 
of  incidence,  though  not  in  all  cases  regularly,  from  another  of  different  density,  or  the  reverse 
We  observe  the  image  of  the  sun  in  water  near  of  either  of  these  cases,  a  portion  of  the  light  is 
midday  without  difficulty ;  but  when  near  the  reflected  at  such  surface,  and  another  portion, 
horizon  the  brightness  of  the  reflected  light  is  never  the  whole,  is  transmitted.  This  transmit- 
usually  intolerable.  Remembering  that  the  ted  light  is  always  bent  out  of  its  course  at 
surbce  impinged  on  by  any  single  ray  of  light  the  surface  of  division,  never  within  the  medi- 
b  an  extremely  small  one,  it  will  be  seen  that  um,  if  this  be  homogeneous ;  and  the  light  is 
any  curved  reflector  is  in  effect  simply  a  coUec-  then  said  to  be  refracted.  If  the  medium  be 
tion  of  a  great  number  of  such  minute  planes ;  one  of  varying  density,  like  the  atmosphere,  the 
and  that,  if  we  consider  the  rays  falling  on  such  ray  is  bent  continually  within  it ;  but  this  case 
a  surface  as  reflected  from  the  same  points  in  is  e<^uivalent  to  its  passing  through  a  rapid  suc- 
aa  many  different  planes  tangent  to  the  surface  cession  of  surfaces,  dividing  m^a  more  and 
at  the  points  of  incidence,  we  at  once  extend  more  or  less  and  less  dense.  Suppose  a  ray 
the  law  for  plane  surfaces  to  all  curved  sur-  or  minute  beam  of  light  transmitted  at  a  point 
&ces  whatever.  To  the  points  of  incidence  of  through  a  plane  dividing  surface  between  space 
rays  on  any  curved  surface,  let  fall  lines  per-  and  a  medium,  or  any  two  media,  and  coming 
pendicular  (normal)  to  the  surface  at  those  to  such  point  in  any  direction  whatever ;  let 
points  ;  each  reflected  ray  will  be  in  the  fall  to  this  point  of  transmission  a  perpendicu- 
plane  containing  its  incident  ray  and  its  prop-  lar  to  the  surface,  and  passing  through  it,  so  as 
er  normal ;  and  the  angles  of  reflection  and  of  to  lie  in  both  the  media ;  then,  first,  it  is  uni- 
incidence  will  be  equal  for  each  ray  on  the  versally  true  that  the  ray,  after  refraction,  will 
two  ndes  of  its  normaL  Ordinary  concave  be  situated  in  the  same  plane  in  space  in  which 
and  convex  mirrors  are  parts  of  spherical  sur-  this  perpendicular  and  the  line  of  the  ray  be- 
facea.  The  former  must  reflect  parallel  rays  fore  refraction  are  situated.  Thus  we  may  al- 
convergent,  and  convergent  rays  more  rapidly  ways  determine  within  what  plane,  vertical  to 
so,  &c.  The  latter  must  reflect  parallel  rays  the  refracting  surface,  to  look  for  the  ray  after 
divergent,  divergent  rays  more  so,  &c.  Par-  refraction.  The  angle  included  between  the 
allel  rays  falling  on  a  concave  mirror  are  re-  perpendicular  line  and  the  ray  before  refraction 
fleeted  to  a  focus  distant  from  the  surface  half  is  temped  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  may  be 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  such  surface,  t.  a,  represented  by  I ;  that  between  the  same  per- 
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pendicnlar  on  the  other  side  of  the  Borfaoe  and  oases,  sine  I  mnst  be  less  than  sine  B ;  or  rino 

the  line  of  the  ray  after  refraction,  is  the  angle  R  >  dne  I.    Bnt  the  angle  of  incidence  maj 

of  refraction,  B.    These  angles,  the  media  be-  Tarj  from  0**  np  to  90^ ;  and  the  angle  of  re- 

ing  of  different  density,  are  nerer  equal ;  nor  fraction  cannot  exceed  90°,  because  this  is  the 

have  the  angles  themselves  any  direct  ratio  to  whole  space  between  any  surface  and  a  perpen- 

each  other.    But  if  in  the  course  of  the  ray  dicular  to  it.    Hence,  for  light  going  towaM 

before,  and  also  after  refraction,  equal  radii  the  rarer  medium,  there  will  be  a  limit  of  the 

measured  from  the  point  where  the  ray  pene-  angle  of  incidence  beyond  which  no  angle  of 

trates  the  surface  be  taken,  and  from  the  ex-  refraction  can  be  found  sufficiently  large.   Rays 

tremities  of  these  radii  perpendiculars  be  let  meeting  the  surface  at  an  angle  greater  than 

fall  on  the  perpendicular  line  already  drawn,  this  liimt,  cannot  pass  the  surface.    There  is  a 

these  latter  perpendiculars  will  be  the  sines  of  mathematical  impose&bility,  and  hence  a  physi- 

the  angles  in  which  they  are  respectitely,  i. «.,  cal ;  and  the  light  is  wholly  thrown  bade  into 

the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrao-  the  medium,  i,  «.,  totally  reflected.    This  total 

tion.    For  any  two  given  media,  no  matter  reflection  is  readily  observed  on  looking  in  cer- 

what  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  correspond-  tain  directions  into  a  prism ;  its  highly  trans- 

ing  angle  of  refraction  is  such  that  the  ratio  parent  surfaces  serve  as  mirrors  for  objects 

of  the  sines  is  always  the  same — ^is  a  constant  situated  so  that  their  light  faUs  without  a  cer- 

▼alue.-  Thus,  the  frmdamental  and  universal  tain  angle;   for  crown  glass,  4V  48'.    Any 

law  of  refraction  at  plane  surfaces  is  also  sim-  small  transparent  body  of  a  density  unlike  that 

pie,  though  the  conditions  to  be  kept  in  view  of  the  medium  it  is  in,  and  bounded  by  a 

are  much  more  complex  than  in  the  case  of  curved  and  a  plane  or  by  two  curved  snrfiices, 

reflection ;  it  is  this :   The  paths  of  the  ray  is  termed  a  lens.    The  forms  of  lenses,  other 

before  and  after  refraction  always  lie  in  the  than  the  spherical,  are:  1,  double  convex;  9, 

same  plane  with  the  perpendicular  to  tiie  re*  plano-convex ;   8.  double  concave ;  4,  plano- 

fractii^  surface  drawn  to  the  point  of  trans-  concave ;  6,  meniscus,  having  its  convex  more 

mission,  and  on  opposite  sides  of  that  perpen-  rapidly  curving  than  its  concave  surface;  8, 

dicular;   and  in  that  plane,  the  sines  of  ti^e  concavo-convex,  ha^dng  its  concavity  the  sreat- 

angle  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  have  in  all  er.    Lenses  are  most  conveniently  made  of 

cases  the  same  ratio  for  any  two  given  media,  glass,  and  with  spherical  surfaces.    As  with 

This  is  ''Snell's  law  ;^*  and  it  also  is  rigidly  mirrors,  so  with  lenses,  bv  considering  any 

verified  by  measurements.    Suppose  the  refrac-  curved  surface  as  composed  of  a  multitude  of 

tion  be  that  of  a  ray  passing  from  air  into  or-  minute  plane  surfaces,  we  at  once  extend  to 

dinary  crown  glass;   then,  for  all  angles  of  them  the  law  of  refraction;  and  it  is  then  only 

incidence,  the  ratio  ^  =  -|,  very  nearly.  J\fc«»ary  to  know  t^e  angles  of  incidence  and 

«,  1     X. .    . J         .  X       2^       ^  '  the  value  of  c,  m  order  to  trace  the  course  of 

The  wagle  of  incidence  is  the  greater,  and  the  the  rays.    The  refraction  toward  a  perpendicu- 

refraction  is  therefore  toward  tiie  perpendicu-  ]„  at  tiie  fi-st  surface  of  a  lens,  will  conspire 

lar.    This  is  the  case  whenever  the  ray  passes  with  that  from  the  perpendicular  at  the  second 

from  a  less  to  a  more  dense  medium.    And  as,  surface,  both  occurring  in  the  same  actual 

in  all  such  cases,  we  have  ^^j^  >  1,  this  fact  direction  in  space.    A  ray  passing  through  the 

of  a  ratio  greater  tiian  unity  expresses  a  refrac-  T*'!^  ^^  i,^^^**^5i  ^^  ^}%  ®2^?^®i^  ^^^ 

tion  toward  the  perpendicular     The  value  the  ?^«^  ^'"^^^.^Z  ™iSl^^^P^^^?  ^f^*^«  l^^.  ^^ 

. .      Hm  /  f         ,   .  *  ^  ^^^  reft^wted.    This  line  is  the  axis  of  the 

'***^   Hi^TR  "^y  *^*^®»  ^^^«  constant   for  lens.    Rays  parallel  to  this  axis  are,  when  the 

any  two  media,  is  called  for  such  media  the  lens  is  convex,  brought  to  meet  in  a  real  focus 

"index*'    or    "coefficient  of  refraction,*'  e,  lying  at  some  point  in  the  axis ;  they  are  made 

From  air  to  water,  c=|;  from  air  to  diamond,  to  diverge  as  from  a  virtual  focus  somewhere 

c=| ;    from  water  to  crown  glass,  { ;  from  in  this  line,  whenever  the  lens  is  concave.    The 

crown  glass  to  diamond,  |.    'W'hen  l^ht  passes  aperture  of  a  lens  is  the  total  arc  or  number 

successively  from  air  through  water,  crown  of  degrees  of  curvature  of  surface  on  the  two 

glass,  and  diamond,  these  refractions  are  not  sidesof  the  axis,  through  which  light  is  allowed 

added ;  but  the  ray  has  in  any  one  of  the  media  to  pass.    Hence,  it  does  not  depend  on  size 

precisely  the  course  it  would  have  had  if  passed  alone ;  and  the  minute  lens  which  is  merely  a 

from  vacuum  or  from  air  directly  into  the  bead  of  glass  has  almost  necessarily  a  much 

given  medium.    Thus,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  greater  aperture  than  a  lens  of  some  inches  or 

successive  refractions  would  be  JX8Xy=c=|,  reet  focus.    The  principal  focus  of  a  double 

the  same  as  if  the  light  had  passed  at  once  from  convex  or  double  concave  lens,  of  crown  glass, 

air  to  diamond ;  and  so  in  aU  cases.    When  the  o^  equal  curvatures,  is  at  the  centre  of  the 

ray  passes,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  denser  sphere  of  which  the  lens  surface  forms  part;  the 

medium  to  a  rarer,  we  always  find  the  ratio  focal  distance  is  equal  to  radius ;  for  the  plano- 

^4-  =  «  <  1 ;  and  this  signifies  that  the  ray  convex  and  p  Wconcave,  it  is  equ^  to  twice 

•     iT  *"®  radius.    The  general  rule  for  finding  tho 

IS  then  bent  from  the  perpendicular.    Thus,  focal  distance  is :  For  the  meniscus  and  con- 

trom  crown  ghiss  to  air,  (?=f ;  from  water  to  cavo-convex  lens,  divide  twice  the  product  of 

air,  c=i ;  and  so  on.    That  is,  in  all  these  the  radii  of  curvature  by  their  difTerence ;  for 
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the  doable  oonyez  and  ooneave,  bj  their  Bum.  fUnt  gksB,  1^  times  those  of  crown  glass.  Now, 
When,  for  the  doable  convez  lens,  the  object  is  lenses,  like  prisms,  must  disperse  or  decompose 
at  any  distance  greater  than  twice  the  nidins,  light.  The  different  colors  are  really  brought 
on  one  side,  the  image  is  always  somewhere  to  foci  that,  in  the  case  of  convex  lenses,  lie  in 
between  the  focus  and  the  other  side  of  the  the  following  order :  the  focus  of  the  least  re- 
sphere  or  the  distance  of  twice  the  radius,  on  fhmgible  or  r^  ray  corresponds  with  the  true 
the  other ;  and  here,  again,  the  places  of  ob-  place  of  the  principal  focus ;  and  the  more  re-, 
ject  and  image  are  interchangeable ;  the  foci  frangible  rays  are  brought  to  foci  within  this, 
are  coi\jngate.  When  the  object  ia  brought  as  ^e  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
within  the  principal  focus  on  either  side,  the  Tiolet,  lying  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  lens, 
image  is  then  on  the  same  side,  or  yirtuaL  erect.  These  colored  rays  cross  at  their  foci,  and  again 
beyond  the  focal  distance,  and  magnifiea.  80,  diverge ;  ih»  effect  is  a  colored  border  or  fringe, 
in  the  former  case,  the  real  image  is  magnified  mainly  blue  or  red,  as  the  case  may  be,  sur- 
by  bringing  the  object  nearer  we  focus.  The  rounding  the  image,  and  more  marked  as  the 
simple  act  of  bringing  an  object  at  less  than  aperture  of  tibe  lens  is  greater,  and  in  objects 
the  ordinary  distance  of  distinct  vision  from  toward  the  margin  of  the  field  of  view.  This 
the  eye,  as  when  we  look  at  small  objects  close  is  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses.  It  is  almost 
to  the  eye  through  a  pin  hole,  increases  the  perfectly  corrected  by  combining  lenses  in  va- 
visual  angle,  and  so  proportionally  magnifies  rious  wt^rS)  ^ns  forming  achromatic  combina- 
them.  Hence  it  is  that,  for  objects  viewed  as  tions.  The  principle  of  these  is  usually  that  of 
placed  within  the  principal  focus,  the  magnifying  correcting,  for  example,  the  less  dispersion  of 
power  increases  with  aiminntion  of  focal  dis-  crown  glass  by  the  greater  dispersive  power 
tance  of  the  lens,  being  determined  conveniently  of  flint  fflass.  To  do  ^is,  a  concave  of  mnt  of 
by  the  quotient  of  the  ordinary  limit  of  vision,  less  entue  curvature  is  combined  with  a  crown 
say  8  inches,  divided  by  the  focal  distance  or  glass,  convex,  and  of  the  greater  entire  curva- 
the  lens.  Thus  a  lens,  focal  distance  ^  of  an  ture.  The  dispersion  is  corrected;  but  part 
inch,  has  a  linear  magnifying  power  of  S^-h  of  the  refractive  or  lens  effect  remains  unde- 
=400  times ;  and  of  course  a  superficial  mag-  stroyed,  and  the  focal  distance  becomes  great- 
nifying  power  of  400'=160,000  times.  Thus  er.  The  solar  spectrum  is  not  a  succession  of 
are  explained  the  very  high  powers  obtained  colored  rays  merely.  In  the*  lower  half  of  the 
by  the  use  of  minute  spherical  lenses  in  form  spectrum,  not  in  the  upper,  that  is,  from  the 
of  beads,  of  perfect  glass.  But  it  is  only  for  a  green  down  through  yellow  and  orauge  to  red, 
small  aperture,  say  6°  or  at  most  8°,  that  the  tiie  thermometer  is  more  and  more  affected ; 
rays  are  brought  rigidly  to  one  focus.  Enlarg-  and  with  some  sorts  of  prism,  it  rises  highest 
ing  the  aperture,  the  successive  rings  lying  in  the  dark  space  without  the  red  ray.  80, 
without  bring  their  light  to  foci  successively  from  the  green  space  up  through  blue  and 
nearer  the  lens ;  passing  their  foci,  these  ravs  indigo  to  violet,  the  sensitized  sutface  of  a 
diverge,  and  form  an  indistinct  border  of  light  plate  prepared  for  photographic  purposes  is 
about  the  image.  This  is  spherical  aberration  more  and  more  speeoily  and  poweifully  affect- 
of  lenses.  It  is  to  some  extent  corrected  by  ed ;  and  with  some  sorts  of  prism  this  effect 
peculiar  forms  of  lens,  hence  called  aplanatic ;  is  greatest  in  the  dark  space  beyond  the  violet, 
the  least  spherical  aberration  thus  obtained  is  Thus,  there  are  three  overlapping  spectra;  that 
with  a  double  convex  lens,  the  radii  of  whose  of  heat  rays  being  generally  lowest  or  least 
curvatures  are  as  1 :  6 ;  this,  with  the  surface  refrangible ;  of  color,  intermediate ;  of  photo- 
whose  radius  is  1  toward  the  object,  gives  an  genie  or  actinic  rays,  highest  or  most  refran- 
aberration  of  lyj,r  times  its  own  thickness,  gible ;  and  the  first  and  last  of  these,  always 
m.  DisPEfisioN.  The  dispersion  of  light  is  the  present,  being  invisible.  In  1802  Dr.  Wollas- 
separation  of  the  colors  existing,  actually  or  ton  discovert  in  the  spectrum  8  or  4  fixed 
potentially,  in  white  or  solar  light.  It  may  dark  lines,  or  minute  straight  bands  crossing  the 
occur  by  refraction,  by  diffraction,  or  by  inter-  colored  spaces  transversely.  These  lines  were 
ference.  (See  Colob.)  The  total  length  of  rediscovered  by  Fraunhofer  of  Munich,  and  in- 
spectrum  obtained  by  prisms,  t.  «.,  the  total  creased  by  accurate  observation  to  a  number 
dispersion,  and  also  the  amount  of  spreading  that,  according  to  the  state  of  atmosphere  or 
out  of  the  different  colors,  differ  with  the  na-  medium,  and  other  circumstances,  varies  from 
ture  of  the  medium  or  prism  employed.  Gall-  600  to  2,000.  These  occur  in  fixed  positions 
ing  the  refrangibility  of  the  violet  ray  V,  and  in  certain  colors;  and  hence,  certain  prominent 
of  the  red  R',  for  a  given  prism,  and  the  coef-  ones,  marked  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  have  been 
ficient  of  refraction  c,  the  dispersive  power  is  used  to  determine  the  position  and  refrangibil- 
_v^— B'  mt .  ^^^  -  ^  .,  -  ^^^  .^  .  -  Qj. ,  ity  of  the  colored  rays.  The  lines  are  doubt- 
=___.    This  ratio,  for  oil  of  cassia,  is  .189;  i^  due  to  interferences  of  rays.    Thedifferent 

for  fiint  glass,  .052 ;  Canada  balsam,  .045 ;  dia-  fixed  stars  have  each  its  own  system  of  dark 

mond,  .038 ;  crown  glass,  .086 ;  water,  .085 ;  lines,  unlike  that  of  solar  light ;  though,  singu- 

rock  crystal,  .026.    "nius,  for  example,  the  to-  larly  enough,  Sirius  and  Castor  give  the  same 

tal  dispersion  and  length  of  spectrum  for  a  hoi-  system.    The  electric  light  and  artificial  Ught 

low  glass  prism  filled  with  oil  of  cassia,  are  nve  various  systems  of  bright  bands  or  lines, 

about  4  times  those  of  crown  glass ;  and  of  Ejrchoff  (1860)  finds  that  a  candle  and  all  so- 
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diom  flames  give  a  double  bright  line  oorre-  He  wrote  a  political  treatise  '*  On  Direct  and 

sponding  to  the  doable  dark  line,  D,  of  the  Indirect  Elections ;"  and  among  his  philosoph- 

solar  speotrom.    He  finds  that,  passing  the  icalwriirngBiBDe  WegderWetense?iapen{^^  The 

sodiom-flame  light  through    another  sodium  Path  of  Knowledge,"  Utrecht,  1651 ;  Grerman 

flame,  the  lines  become  dark,  as  in  the  case  translation,  1852),  a  work  on  logic,  in  which 

of  solar  light    Hence,  he  concludes  that  the  he  advocated  the  most  absolute  rational  em- 

.bright  D  proves  the  presence  of  sodium  in  a  piricism,  and  sought  to  introduce  into  ethics 

source  of  Ught ;  and  the  dark  D  of  sunlight,  the  method  of  the  natural  sciences.    Of  his 

the  presence  also  of  sodium  in  the  sun^s  atmos-  other  works,  an  Oratio  de  PMloiophia  Naturm 

phere,  the  darkening  being  due  to  interference.  (Utrecht,  1852),  *'*•  Conservatism  and  Reform" 

Bo,  Brewster^s  bright  lines,  A,  a,  B,  with  a  (1852),  and  a  *'  Commentary  on  the  Civil  Code 

saltpetre  flame  diow  potassium ;  and  this  is  of  Holland,"  are  most  noteworthy, 
also  in  the  sun^s  atmosphere.    The  lines  cor-        ORACLE  (Lat.  oraculum),  in  ancient  reli- 

responding  to  lithium  are  not  found.    Thus  is  gion,  a  revelation  believed  to  be  made  by  some 

opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry  of  the  highest  divinity  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  men ;  ap- 

interest ;  and  farther  results  are  promised.  plied  also  to  the  sacred  place  or  establishment 

OPTIMISM,  in  philosophy,  that  doctrine  ao-  where  such  revelations  were  communicated* 
oording  to  which  this  world,  considered  as  a  The  responses  were  ^ven  either  by  the  mouths 
whole,  is  the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  of  priests  or  priestesses,  or  by  other  signs. 
Its  imperfectioDs  are  more  apparent  than  real,  They  were  usually  uttered  in  a  state  of  delir- 
as  the  evils  existing  in  the  world  are  only  evils  ium  {furor  divinus)  or  divine  inspiration,  and 
when  viewed  by  themselves,  and  when  consid-  they   consisted  often    of  incoherent   worda 
ered  in  relation  to  the  whole  subserve  the  gen*  When  the  presages  were  given  by  signs,  the 
eral  good.    The  doctrine  was  usually  stated  in  oracles  rank  only  among  methods  of  divina- 
thi8H>rm:  if  this  world  were  not  behest,  Gk)d  tion.     Thus  the  responses  of  the  oracle  at 
either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or  was  unable  Dodona  were  given  either  by  the  movement 
or  unwilling  to  create  it;  none  of  which  sap-  of  leaves,  the  noise  of  brazen  vessels,  or  the 
positions  can  be  true,  as  in  that  case  his  omni-  murmuring  of  the  waters  of  a  fountain.    The 
science,  omnipotence,  or  benevolence  would  be  sibylline  oracles,  or  the  books  containing  the 
impugned.    The  doctrine  was  first  ftilly  devel-  words  of  the  sibyls,  were  consulted  at  Kome 
oped  by  Leibnitz  in  his  ITieodiceaf  who  however  only  by  order  of  the  senate  and  in  presence  of 
conceived  the  world  to  be  in  a  progressive  state,  a  magistrate.    It  was  not  unusual  to  attribute 
and  constantly  advancing  toward  greater  per-  to  the  shades  of  the  dead  the  power  to  re- 
fection.   Optimism  was  made  the  subject  of  turn  and  unveil  the  fhture  to  mortals.    The  art 
boundless  ridicule  by  Voltaire  in  his  Candide,  of  evoking  them,  called  necromancy,  existed 
Dugald  Stewart  affirms  that  the  optimism  of  among  the  Hebrews,  Thracians,  Greeks,  and 
Plato  diifers  from  that  of  Leibnitz  in  not  lead-  Germans.    That  sacerdotal  fraud  played  some 
ing  to  a  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  every  part  in  the  ancient  oracles  is  not  doubted.    The 
thing  being  right  so  &r  as  it  is  God's  work,  the  noUow  statue  at  Antioch,  the  speaking  head 
sins  of  free  moral  agents  and  the  evils  in  the  in  Lesbos,  and  the  Theraphim,  or  embalmed 
world  being  no  serious  objections  to  the  perfec-  and  speaking  heads  mentioned  by  the  rabbiS| 
tion  of  the  universe,  as  our  view  is  now  only  are  among  the  instances  of  deception.    But  the 
limited  and  narrow.    Optimism  in  some  form  probable  origin  of  oracles,  and  the  cause  of 
has  been  held  by  the  best  philosophers  of  all  the  faith  in  them,  was  the  belief  that  the 
ages ;  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  the  stoics,  and  involantary  utterances  of  a  person  suffering 
the  Alexandrian  school  in  antiquity;  and  by  imder  hallucination,  and  also  other  accidentu 
Anselm  and  Aquinas  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  noises  and  movements  under  certain  oircnm- 
it  was  most  fully  developed  by  the  schools  of  stances,  proceeded  from  some  divinity.   Chance 
Descartes  and  Leibnitz  in  modem  times.  was  thus  made  a  manifestation  of  the   will 

OPZOOMER,  Cabolus  Wilhelmtts,  a  Duteh  of  the  gods.  Springs,  foxmtains,  grottos,  and 
philosopher  and  publicist,  born  in  Rotterdam,  caves,  the  waters  of  which  were  discovered  to 
Sept.  20,  1821.  He  studied  at  the  university  have  delirious  or  narcotic  effects,  were  there- 
of Leyden,  and  while  there  wrote  a  ^^  Letter  to  fore  selected  to  be  the  sites  of  oracles.  Thus 
Da  Costa,"  and  *^  Examination  of  the  Dutch  at  Didyma  the  vapor  of  the  water  affected 
Annals  of  Theology,'*  in  both  of  which  he  at-  both  the  priestess  and  the  person  who  came 
tacked  the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  1846  to  consult  ner;  at  Colophon,  the  priest  drank 
he  became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  uni-  of  the  water  of  a  secret  well  in  a  cavern  ;  and 
versity  of  Utrecht,  and  in  1848  member  and  at  Delphi,  of  the  fountein  of  Castalia,  while  a 
secretary  of  a  royal  commission  to  reform  the  vapor  issued  from  a  cavern  beneath  the  tripod. 
constitution  of  the  universities.  In  this  posi-  In  some  of  the  oracles  artificial  fumigations 
tion  he  advocated  the  merging  of  the  tnree  were  employed.  Most  of  them  claimed  to  have 
universities  into  one ;  and  when  the  proposi-  been  founded  either  by  a  divinity  or  famous 
tion  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  opposition  diviner,  and  possessed  a  body  of  mythical  tra- 
manifested  by  the  institutions  themselves,  he  ditions.  Oracular  responses  were  usually  gi-ven 
published  hb  plan  under  the  titie  of  **  Project  in  Ionic  hexameters,  mough,  to  avoid  the  scan- 
of  a  Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Universities.^'  dal  which  followed  when  the  god  of  verse  ex- 
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bibited  metrioal  defects,  they  were  snbsequentlj  .  which  were  given  through  an  inspired  prophet, 
in  prose.  They  were  in  general  remarkable  and  whidh  was  consulted  even  under  tiie  Ro- 
for  obsoarity-  and  equivocation,  yet  they  exert-  man  emperors ;  that  at  Ismenion,  in  Bceotia,  the 
ed  great  political  as  well  as  reUgious  influence,  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans,  which  inter- 
The  priests  were  often  accomplices  of  the  preted  signs  instead  of  spei^inff  from  inspira- 
stateaman,  and  the  responses  of  the  Fythia  tion ;  that  at  Patara,  in  Lycia,  where  the  proph- 
were  not  authoritative  tul  they  had  been  writ-  etess  was  obliged  to  wait  a  whole  night  in  the 
ten  and  interpreted  by  the  presiding  ofScer.  temple  before  making  communications;  and  that 
Delphi,  which  was  the  common  centre  of  all  at  Telmessus,  also  in  Lycia,  attached  to  a  foun- 
the  oracles  of  Apollo,  thus  became  the  religious  tain,  the  priests  of  which  interpreted  dreams  and 
and  political  metropolis  of  Greece,  extended  other  marvellous  events.  IHie  most  important 
its  authority  over  the  Bomans  after  their  con-  oracles  of  Jupiter  were  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and 
quest,  and  was  caUed  by  Cicero  araeulum  orbis.  Dodona  in  Epirus,  at  both  of  which  he  only  sent 
Its  }>ow6r  has  been  likened  to  that  of  the  Y ati-  signs  for  men  to  interpret.  A  victim  was  offered 
can  in  the  middle  ages.  Oracles  were  some-  at  Olympia  by  those  who  came  for  consultation, 
times  fabricated  or  modified  after  the  event,  and  &e  priest  divined  from  accidental  circum- 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  which  was  the  stances  attending  the  sacrifice.  This  oracle  was 
sibylline  predictions  which  Ohristians  of  the  chiefly  designed  for  tiiose  intending  to  take  part 
2d  century  produced  in  order  to  convince  pa-  in  the  Olympic  games.  That  at  Dodona  was 
gans  that  the  coming  of  Ohrist  had  been  fore-  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated.  The 
told  even  by  their  own  gods.  Even  while  they  response  was  given  in  sounds  produced  by  the 
were  in  the  highest  popular  repute,  oracles  rustling  of  the  wind  in  an  oak  tree  ("the 
were  sometimes  contemned  by  the  learned,  speaking  oak^^,  which  were  interpreted  in  early 
Aristophanes  made  them  objects  of  raillery ;  tmies  by  men,  but  afterward  by  old  women. 
Demosthenes  accused  the  Pythia  of  favoring  It  was  esteemed  for  impartiality  and  for  being 
Philip;  and  Cato  of  Utica  disdained  to  in-  inaccessible  to  bribes,  but  early  dedined  in  im- 
terrogate  Jupiter  Ammon.  Eusebius  counts  portance.  Its  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  and 
600  authors  who  had  assailed  them.  The  Neo-  its  temple  demolish^  by  the  ^tolians  in  219 
Platonists  referred  the  origin  of  oracles  to  B.  C,  but  it  was  consulted  until  the  8d  cen- 
demons,  and  Plntarch  expluned  by  the  death  tury  A.  D.  There  was  also  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
of  demons  the  cessation  of  some  of  the  ora-  piter  Ammon  in  Libya,  said  to  have  been  found- 
cles.  The  theurgists  sought  to  revive  them  ed  by  Egyptians  from  Thebes,  which  was  first 
and  to  oppose  their  power  to  Christianity.  Ju-  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Cyreneans, 
lian  vfunly  attempted  to  restore  the  faith  in  and  was  afterward  frequently  interrogated  by 
them.  The  early  Christians  explained  their  them,  but  was  in  decay  in  the  time  of  Strabo; 
predictions  also  by  the  agency  of  demons^  numerous  priests  were  in  attendance.  The 
whom  i^ey  identified  with  fallen  angels,  the  other  divinities  were  consulted  by  orades  only 
associates  of  Satan.  Eusebius  and  others  af-  on  the  special  departments  over  which  they 
firmed  that  they  became  silent  at  the  birth  of  presided.  Thus,  Ceres  foretold  at  Patr»  in 
Christ,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  that  Christ  Achaia  the  fate  of  sick  persons  by  means  of  a 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  Satan  on  the  earth,  mirror  suspended  in  a  well ;  Mercury  was  con- 
and  to  the  worship  offered  him  under  the  name  suited  at  Pharn  in  Achaia,  the  person  going 
of  God  by  the  gentiles.  This  view  prevailed  away  after  a  ceremony,  and  accepting  the  first 
for  many  centuries.  The  Urim  ana  Thum-  remark  that  he  heard  n>om  any  one  as  the  re- 
mim  and  the  Bath-kol  (literally,  daughter  of  the  spouse  of  the  divinity.  There  was  an  oracle 
voice,  echo)  of  the  Jews  have  been  supposed  by  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  near  Kyssa  in  Caria, 
some  critics  to  resemble  the  heatiien  oracles. —  at  which  priests  divined  concerning  the  reme- 
Among  the  Greeks,  Jupiter  was  less  frequently  dies  for  lilness  by  passing  a  night  in  a  sacred 
regarded  as  the  source  of  oracular  revelations  grotto,  where  they  often  took  their  patients 
than  Apollo.  There  were  22  oracles  for  the  with  them,  who  would  themselves  fall  into  a 
consultation  of  Uie  latter  diviiuty,  the  most  prophetic  sleep.  To  other  persons  the  place 
important  of  which  was  at  DelphL  (See  Del-  was  fatal.  An  annual  festival  was  celebrated 
PHI.)  The  principal  others  were  that  at  Abie,  there,  the  young  men  driving  into  the  cave  a 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Phocians,  which  prom-  bull,  which  immediately  fell  dead.  Heroes 
ised  the  victory  to  the  Thebans  before  the  sometimes  acted  as  mediators  to  reveal  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  and  which,  though  burned  by  will  of  Jupiter  to  men.  The  spot  near  Thebes 
Xerxes,  retained  its  power,  and  was  in  repute  where  Amphiaraus  was  said  to  have  been 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  that  of  the  swallowed  up  was  the  seat  of  an  oracular 
Branchid®  at  Didyma,  which  combined  puri-  sanctuary.  Birds  never  alighted  there,  and 
fying  or  atoning  rites  with  the  practice  of  re-  cattie  never  grazed  in  the  neighborhood.  Af- 
sponding,  was  administered  by  a  family  hav-  ter  a  fast  the  inquirers  slept  in  the  temple,  and 
ing  the  hereditary  gift  of  prophecy,  received  received  the  revelations  in  dreams.  If  they 
from  Croesus  as  rich  presents  as  that  at  Del-  recovered,  they  were  obliged  to  drop  some 
phi,  and  was  burnea  by  the  Persians,  but  money  into  the  well  of  Amphiaraus  in  the  in- 
continued  to  be  consulted ;  that  at  Claros,  in  terior  of  the  shrine.  Pausanias  calls  the  oracle 
the  territory  of  Colophon,  Hie  responses  of  of  Amphilochus,  at  Mallas  in  Cilicia,  the  most 
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tnistworihy  known  in  his  time.    The  oracle    a  moeqne,  now  converted  into  a  pariah  church, 
of  Trophonins,  at  Lebadea  in  BcBotia,  waa    another  chnrch  built  hj  the  Spaniarda  in  the 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  until  a  very  late    time  of  Oharles  V.,  a  hospital,  a  castle,  and  an 
period.    Severd  days  of  preliminary  purifica-    arsenal.    It  is  badly  supplied  with  water,  and 
tion  were  required  before  consultation,  and    the  country  around  is  arid  and  barren.    The. 
during  the  sacrifices  a  soothsayer  explained    climat-e,  though  intensely  hot,  is  generally  con- 
from  the  signs  whether  the  hero  would  admit    sidered  healthy.    There  is  no  good  anchorage 
the  inquirer.    If  allowed,  the  latter  went  into  immediately  around  the  town,  but  Mers-el- 
the  cave  of  Trophonius,  was  received  by  two  Kebir,  8  m.  distant,  has  a  laige  and  oommo- 
boys  and  bathed  in  the  river  Hercyna,  and  dions  harbor,  which  has  recenSy  been  greatly 
then  drank  in  succession  of  two  wells,  one  of  improved.    There  is  a  considerable  trade,  the 
which  made  him  forget  all  his  former  thoughts  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  and  exports 
and  the  other  prepared  him  for  the  visions  being  about  $3,500,000.    Oran  was  long  a  sub- 
which  he .  was  about  to  have.    He  then  de-    Ject  of  contention  between  the  Spaniards  and 
scended  by  a  ladder  to  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  the  Moors.    The  former,  under  Cardinal  Xi- 
and  various  reports  were  made  of  what  waa  menes,  took  it  in  1509,  and  retained  possession 
there  seen,  and  the  responses  ofthe  priests  were  of  it  till  1708,  when  the  Algerinea  expelled 
modified  according  to  these  reports.    Apollo-  them.    The  Spaniards  regained  it  in  1T32,  but 
nius  of  Tyana  passed  7  days  in  this  cave,  subsequently  restored  the  town,  retaining  only 
There  were  numerous  oracles  of  uSsculapius,  the  port  and  castle  of  Mers-el-Kebir.    In  1830 
the  most  celebrated  being  that  of  Epidaurus  in  the  Frendi  took  possession  of  it. 
Argolis,  the  temple  of  which  was  inscribed  with        ORANGE,  a  well  known  fruit  produced  by 
the  names  of  persons  who  had  recovered  by  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  attrantiacem.    This 
remaining  there  one  night.    It  has  been  as-  order  is  composed  of  trees  or  shrubs  having 
serted  that  animal  magnetism  must  have  been  dotted  leaves ;  fragrant  and  handsome  flowers, 
known  to  the  priests  of  JSsculapius.    Oracles  the  calyx  uroeolate  or  campanulate,  short,  8 
where  divination  by  necromancy  was  practised  to  5  toothed,  withering ;  petals  8  to  5,  broad 
existed  near  Lake  Avemus  in  Italy,  and  at  Hera-  at  base ;  stamens  equal  in  number  to  the  petals, 
dea  on  the  Propontis.    In  Italy  there  were  no  or  twice  as  many,  or  some  multiple  of  th^ 
oracles  where  the  priests  spoke  by  inspiration,  number,  inserted  upon  the  same  hypogynous 
The  principal  Roman  oracles  were  those  of  disk ;  ovary  free,  many-celled ;  fhiit  pidpy,  of 
Faunus  in  the  grove  of  Albunea  and  on  the  one   or  more  cells;    seeds  attached  to   the 
Aventine  hill,  where  the  inquirer  received  his  axis,  one  or  many,  without  albumen;  embryo 
answer  in  sleep  in  prophetic  visions ;  those  of  straight ;  cotyledons  thick  and  fleshy,  and  rad- 
Fortuna,  where  the  responses  were  f^ven  by  lot;  ide  very  short.    The  genus  cUrug,  to  which 
and  that  of  Mars,  which  in  early  tunes  existed  the  orange  and  lemon  belong,  is  very  subject 
at  Tiora  Matiene,  and  at  which  the  revelation  to  an  unusual  and  abnormal  growth  of  th^  car- 
was  given  through  a  woodpecker.  pels,  which  results  in  what  are  <»Ued  horned 
ORAN,  a  province  of  AJgeria  on  the  Medi-  and  flngered  fruits.    The  genus  is  edmoat  en- 
terranean,  extending  180  m.  from  the  mouth  of  tirely  East  Indian ;  the  woc^  of  the  sevend  spe- 
the  Shelliff  to  theWady-Ajerud,  and  bounded  N.  cies  is  hard  and  compact ;  their  leaves  abound 
E.  by  the  province  of  Algiers,  8.  and  8.  W.  in  a  volatile,  fragrant,  bitter,  exciting  oil ;  the 
by  the  Atlas  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  empire  pulp  of  the  fhiits  is  always  more  or  less  acid. 
of  Morocco;  area,  38,899  sq.  m. ;  pop.  600,000,  Among  the  most  remarkable  products  of  Uie 
one  half  of  whom  are  Arabs ;  European  pop.  order  are  the  dtron,  lemon,  lime,  pompelmoose, 
in  Dec.  1857,  55,740.     The  province  is  sub-  shaddock,  and  orange.    The  common  swe^ 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  the  orange  (citrus  ourantiunKf  Risso)  is  found  upon 
departments  of  Oran,  Mostaganem,  Tlemcen,  the  hillsides  in  the  forests  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
Mascara,  and  the  Sahara  tribes.    It  has  two  in  Ohina.    This  species  is  extensively  cultivat- 
principal  hill  ranges,  the  Jebel-Beni-Sndel,  and  ed  for  its  delicious  fhiit  and  for  the  purposes 
Chareb-el-Rieh.     The  rivers  have  a  course  of  commerce.    It  may  be  considered  a  small 
generally  from  K  to  W.,  and  near  the  capital  tree  or  shrub  with  an  arborescent  stem ;  ovate 
there  is  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  called  oblong,  acute  leaves,  a  little  serrulated,  with 
Lake  Sale  or  Sebka.  A  great  part  ofthe  soil  is  the  petiole  more  or  less  winged;   its  flowers 
fertile,  and  there  are  large  tracts  covered  with  white;  its  fruit  roundish,  seldom  pointed,  occa- 
foreste.    The  temperature  is  in  general  higher  sionally  mammose,  many-celled,  golden  yellow 
than  that  of  the  other  provinces  of  Algeria,  or  tawny,  the  pulp  sweet,  refrigerant,  the  rind 
but  it  is  somewhat  moderated  by  steady  N.  smooth  or  smoothish,  aromatic,  and  the  oil  cysts 
W.  winds. — Oban,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  convex.     The  principal  varieties  of  the  com- 
bay  of  the  same  name,  209  m.  W.  8.  W.  from  mon  sweet  orange  are  the  China  orange,  with 
Algiers ;  pop.  in  1857,  27,269,  of  whom  19,283  round,  smooth,  ralJier  flattened  fruit,  and  a  ^in 
were  Europeans.    It  stands  on  both  sides  of  golden  rind;  the  orange  of  Nice,  with  large, 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the  Oued-  thick-skinned,  rough,  dark  yellow,  round  fruit 
el-Rakhi,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  St.  (this  is  one  of  the  finest  in  every  respect) ;  the 
Oroix  or  Mergiagio.    It  is  well  fortified,  and  in  St.  MichaePs  orange,  with  small,  round,  pale  yel- 
general  well  buUt.    The  principal  edifices  are  low,  seedless  fk-uit,  a  thin  rind,  and  extremelj 
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sweet  pulp ;  the  sweet-skiimed  orange,  or  "  for-  little  boxes  to  eontain  sweetmeats  and  lozenges, 

bidden  fruit^'  of  the  Paris  shops,  witn  a  sab-  A  variety  "with,  ribbed  fruit  having  a  broad 

add  and  pleasant  pulp,  and  a  yellow,  softj  and  soar  on  its  summit  is  the  mellaroM  of  the  Ital- 

fleshy  rind;   the  blood  orange,  with  round,  lans,  and  is  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the 

V  rough,  reddish  yellow  fruit,  and  the  pulp  irreg-  abundance  of  its  flowers. — ^In  cultivation,  die 
ulany  mottled  with  crimson ;  the  mandarin  common  sweet  orange  is  raised  from  seeds,  cut- 
orange,  with  flattened,  rough,  deep  orange  tings,  layers,  grafts,  and  buds.  When  i^eared 
fruit,  and  thin  rind,  which  separates  spontane-  from  the  seed,  usually  many  years  are  requisite 

.  onsly  from  the  pulp  (a  kind  iu  such  esteem  in  to  bring  it  into  bearing,  though  cramping  the 

Ohina  as  to  be  employed  for  presents  to  the  roots  in  small  pots  and  feedmg  highly  with 

ofllcers  of  state,  whence  its  name) ;  the  ribbed  manure  may  hasten  the  period  of  fruiting.    The 

onuige,  with  a  flattened,  ribbed,  deep  yellow  usual  mode  is  therefore  by  grafting  upon  8ee4- 

fruit,  of  little  value;  the  pear-shaped  orange,  ling  stocks;   and  the  bitter  orange,  being  a 

a  rare  and  curious  sort,  with  round,  smooth,  stronger  grower,  is  employed  to  graft  upon, 

rather  flattened  fruit,  and  thin,  golden  rind;  The  lemon  tree  is  also  used,  and  the  slit  meuiod 

the  fingered  orange,  its  fruit  ovate,  with  an  of  grafting  pursued  witii  success.    Well  devel- 

occasional  lobe  or  horn  ftom  the  monstrous  oped  azilhuy  buds  inserted  in  young  seedlings^ 

growth  of  a  carpel ;  and  the  egg  oranges  of  whenever  their  bark  readily  peels,  do  equalljr 

Malta.    The  Seville  orange  (C^.  higaradia^  Bis-  well.    Planted  in  the  border  of  the  conserva^ 

so),  or  bitter  orange,  is  a  smaller  tree  with  tory,  the  orange  tree  flouridies,  but  the  usual 

spiny  branches,  elliptical,  acute  leaves,  wing-  mode  in  colder  countries  is  by  planting  it  in 

ed  petioles,  snow-white  flowers,  middle-sized,  tubs  or  in  large  wooden  boxes.    In  the  vidni- 

roundish,  smooth,  or  wrinkled  fruits  of  a  deep  ty  of  Florence  in  Italy,  the  Seville  or  bitter 

yellow  color,  and  the  oil  cysts  upon  the  rind  orange  does  well  in  tiie  open  air ;  and  trees  of 

oonoave.    From  this  species  the  orange,  water  it  in  the  gardens  are  resplendent  in  the  month 

of  the  perfumers  is  chiefly  obtained ;  &e  flow-  of  January  for  their  green  leaves  and  golden 

era  yield  the  oil  of  Neroli;  the  fruit,  whose  fruits.    The  sweet  orange  trees,  however,  are 

pulp  is  bitterish  and  add,  when  crushed  and  not  exposed  to  the  frost,  but  are  artificially 

boiled  iu  sugar  makes  marmalade.    There  are  protected  iu  various  ways  in  the  winter  months. 

numerous  varieties  of  the  bitter  orange,  some  The  usual  mode  of  growing  them  is  in  laxge 

of  which  are  cultivated  exdusively  for  their  earthen  pots,  which  are  prderable  to  tubs  or 

flowers,  whidi  are  larse,  showy,  and  fragrant  wooden  ooxes;  and  the  branches  are  suffered 

Of  these  is  the  curled-leaved  bigarade,  with  to  spring  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  so  that 

flowers  growing  in  thick  clusters  at  the  ends  the  form  of  each  plant  may  be  that  of  a  bush, 

of  the  branches.    This  is  the  nosegay  plant,  or  which  is  more  l)eautifiQ  as  wdl  as  natural. 

le  InntqueUer  of  the  French  gardeners,  and  is  a  Loudon  informs  us  that  the  orange  was  intro- 

oommon  object  of  cultivation  all  over  the  south  duced  into  England  in  1695  and  grown  against 

of  £urope.    The  double-flowered  bigarade  is  walls,  and  for  many  years  bore  fruit.    In  that 

also  a  great  favorite  in  gardens  on  account  of  count^  the  cultivation  of  both  the  orange  and 

its  numerous  fragrant  flowers,  which  do  not  so  the  lemon  has  been  successful  by  the  same 

readily  fall  to  pieces  as  tbe  single  kinds  do ;  the  process  revived,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse ; 

soil  in  which  the  plants  are  grown  must  be  and  in  Paris  the  same  has  been  effected  by 

kept  very  rich,  however,  to  secure  the  double  standard  trees  in  the  open  air,  enclosing  them 

flowering  condition.    The  myrtle-leaved  biga-  with  double  glass  cases  about  the  month  of 

rade  has  a  very  dwarf  habit,  and  when  well  September,  and  covering  the  outer  lights  with 

cultivated  its  beauty  is  remarkable  in  tJie  con-  mats  in  the  severest  weather.    After  the  wood 

temporaneous  appearance  of  fruits  and  flowers;  has  perfectly  ripened,  continued  darkness  for  a 

it  is  said  to  have  originated  in  China,  and  to  considerable  period  does  not  seem  to  be  imuri- 

be  there  used  instead  of  box  for  edgings  to  gar-  ous  to  the  tree.    The  beauty  of  orange  blos- 

den  beds.    The  bizarre  bigarade  is  a  singular  soms,  employed  in  making  up  winter  bouquets 

variety  with  purnlidi  white  flowers,  and  differ-  and  for  bridal  wreaths,  renders  the  cultivar 

ent  shi4>ed  and  oifferent  flavored  fruits,  being  tion  of  the  orange  tree  desirable,  especially  iu 

of  that  class  of  freaks  or  sports  in  vegetation  the  northern  states,  and  the  greenhouses  and 

which  are  observable  in  other  plants,  and  which  conservatories  there  contain  many  varieties. 

require  care  in  propagation  to  preserve  them.  A  warm,  rich,  and  well  drained  soU  seems 

The  bergamot  orange  (C.  Bergamia,  Bisso)  is  best  fltted  for  successful  growth,  and  upon 

a  tree  rather  variable  in  its  appearance;  its  these  the  perfUme  and  juiciness  of  the  fruit 

branches  are  brittle ;   its  leaves  are  oblong,  and  healthy  vigor  of  the  foliage  depend.    The 

dark  green  above,  but  paler  beneatib ;  its  flow-  largest  supplies  of  oranges  in  commerce  come 

era  small,  white,  very  sweet  smelling;  its  fruit  from  S.  Europe,  China,  the  Azores,  and  the 

pear-shaped,  smooth,  pale  yellow,  oil  cysts  West  Indies.    In  the  United  States  the  orange 

of  the  rind  concave,  pulp  subadd  and  very  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Florida;  and 

fhigrant.    From  the  fhiit  and  flowers  of  tiiis  the  orange,  lemon,  and  lime  are  commonly  cul- 

species  is  procured  the  oil  of  bergamot;  the  tivated  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  southern 

nod  retains  its  perfume  for  a  long  time  after  it  states,  while  the  bitter  sweet  .orange  (C.  tul- 

has  dried ;  it  is  pressed  into  moulds  to  form  ^ari«^  Bisso)  is  completely  naturalized  ia  some 
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parts  of  South  Honda. — ^The  importation  of  85  per  cent,  dnoe  1650«  The  Orange  and  Alex- 
oranges  into  the  United  States  daring  the  year  andria  railroad  intersects  the  county,  pasnng 
ending  June  80,  1859,  amounted  to  $644,688,  through  the  capital,  Orange  Oourt  House.  lY. 
of  which  $542,649  worth  were  from  the  Two  A  N.  co.  of  N.  0.,  watered  bj  ihe  head  waters 
Sicilies,  and  the  rest  chiefly  from  the  West  In-  of  the  Neuse  and  several  small  streams ;  area, 
dies  and  the  Paoifio  iidands.  about  700  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1850,  17,055,  of 

ORANGE,  the  name  of  counties  in  7  of  the    whom  5,344  were  dayes.    It  has  an  undulating 
United  States.    I.  An  E.  co.  of  Yt,  bordering    sur&ce  and  fertile  soil.     The  productions  in 
on  N.  H.,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the    1850  were  98,888  bushels  of  wheat,  459,088  of  ^ 
Connecticut   river,  and  watered   by  various    Indian  com,  106,840  of  oata,  2,805  bales  of  * 
small  streams ;  area,  about  660  sq.  m.;  pop.  in    cotton,  and  194,275  lbs.  of  tobacco.     There 
^850,  27,296.    It  has  an  uneven  surface,  and    were  5  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  2 
towadrd  the  K.  is  mountainous,  the  eastern  range    newspaper  offices,  29  churches,  and  4,220  pu- 
of  the  Green  mountains  crossing  the  N.  W.    pils  attending  public  schools.    The  North  Caro- 
part;  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile.    It  con-    Una  railroad  intersects  the   county,  passing 
tains  great  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  granite    through  the  capital^  Hillsborough.    Y.  A  cen- 
and  some  lead  ore.    The  productions  in  1650    tral  co.  of  the  penmsula  of  ila.,  bounded  £. 
were  176,586  bushels  of  Indian  com,  52,822  of    by  the  St  John's  river;    area  estimated  at 
wheat,  169,587  of  oats,  599,925  of  potatoes,    2,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850  (anee  which  it  has 
70,549  tons  of  hay,  248,715  lbs.  of  wool,  and    been  reduced  by  the  formation  of  other  coun- 
869,042  of  butter.    There  were  2  woollen  fac-    ties),  466,  of  whom  226  were  slaves.    It  has  a 
tories,  2  founderies,  4  flour,  2  paper,  and  18    level  surface  covered  with  extensive  pine  for- 
saw  mills,  11  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  64    ests  and  savannas,  with  many  small  lakes  and 
churches,  and  9,21^  pupils  attending  public    swamps   interspersed.     Capital,    Hellonville. 
schools.     The  Connecticut   and   Passumpsio    YI.  A  S.Kco.  of  Texas,  separated  from  Louisi- 
rivers  railroad  traverses  the  eastern  margin,    ana  on  the  E.  by  the  Sabine  river,  and  bounded 
and  the  Yermont  central  crosses  the  S.  W.    S.  and  W.  by  the  Neches,  which  meets  the 
comer.    Capital,  Chelsea.    11.  A  S.  E.  co.  of    former  at  Sabine  lake  on  the  S.  K  comer ;  area, 
N.  T.,  bordered  S.  W.  by  N.  J.  and  E.  by  the    850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  1,277,  of  whom  282 
Hudson  river,  and  drained  by  the  Wallkill  and    were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  level  surfiioe,  about 
Shawangunk  rivers  ;  area,  888  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in    half  of  which  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
1860,  68,814.     The  Shawangunk  mountains    timber,  principally  pine  and  cypress,  and  a  por- 
cross  the  N.  W.  comer,  and  a  range  of  precip-    tion  is  wet  land  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
itous  bluffs,  having  an  elevation  of  from  1,000    of  rice.    Stock  is  raised  for  the  New  Orleans 
to  1,500  feet  and  known  as  the  highlands,  are    market,  and  there  is  some  trade  with  Galves- 
toward  the  S.  £.  on  the  Hudson  river.    The    ton.    Capital,  Madison.    YH.  AS.co.of  Ind., 
remainder  of  the  surface  is  chiefly  rolling  up-    drained  by  Patoka  and  Lost  rivers  and  Salt 
land.    It  is  noted  for  its  excellent  grazing  and    creek;  area  estimated  at  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
fine  dairy  produce,  nearly  half  the  improved    1860, 12,000.    Its  surface  is  hilly  in  the  S.  and 
land  being  in  pasture.    The  productions  in  1855    undulating  toward  the  N.,  and  the  soil  is  gen- 
were  48,895  bushels  of  wheat,  857,490  of  In-    erally  fertile.    The  productions  in  1850  were 
dian  com,  291,111  of  oats,  202,801  of  rye,    46,941  bushek  of  wheat,  484,165  of  Indian 
128,551  of  potatoes,  108,211  tons  of  hay,  8,-    com,  96,849  of  oats,  2,298  tons  of  hay,  and 
285,587  lbs.  of  butter,  and  80,660  of  cheese.    88,761  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  14  grist  mills, 
The  milk  sold  amounted  to  4,558,514  galls.    2  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  25  churches,  and  1,800 
There  were  4  cotton  fiAotories,  8  paper  mills,  8    pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Pacdi. 
woollen  factories,  21  saw  mill&  88  grist  mills,        ORANGE,  PmNOiPAiiTT  of,  formerly  an  in- 
12  tanneries,  112  churches,  and  21,675  pupils    dependent  seigniory,  12  m.  in  length  by  9  in 
attending  public  schools.    The  New  York  and    breadth,  in  the  S.  E.  of  France,  now  included  in 
Erie   riulroad    passes  through   the   county,    the  department  of  Yauduse.  Its  origin  is  traced 
Goshen,  one  of  the  capitals,  being  on  the  line,    back  to  the  9th  century,  and  it  was  held  in  auc- 
and  the  other  capital,  Newburg,  connected  witii    cession  by  4  houses:   1,  that  of  Giraud-Ad- 
it  by  a  branch,    m.  An  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bound-    hemar,  which  became  extinct  in  1174,  and  a 
ed  N.  W.  by  the  Rapidan  and  drained  by    member  of  which.  Count  Raimbault  CRimbal- 
branches  of  the  North  Anna  river ;  area,  about    do),  figures  among  the  heroes  of  Tasso^s  *^  Jeru- 
250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,067,  of  whom    salem  Delivered;"  2,  that  of  Baux  (1186-1878); 
5,921  were  slaves.    Its  surface  is  somewhat    8,  that  of  ChMons,  which  ended  in  1530  with 
hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.    The  pro-    the  celebrated  Philibert,  one  of  the  greatest 
ductionsin  1850  were  121,825  bushels  of  wheat,    warriors  of  the  age;  4,  that  of  Nassaa-Dillen- 
267,140  of  Indian  corn,  80,750  of  oats,  1,881    burg,  which  acquired  full  possession  in  1570, 
tons  of  hay,  174,700  lbs.  of  tobacco,  21,509  of    and  kept  it  until  the  death  of  William  HI., 
wool)  and  54,814  of  butter.    There  were  28    king  of  England,  without  issue  (1702).    Many 
grist  mills,  16  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  1  woollen    competitors  claimed  the  vacant  estate,  Fred- 
factory,  9  churches,  and  258  pupils  attending    eric  I.  of  Prussia  and  Prince  John  William 
public  schools.    The  value  of  real  estate  in    FrisoofNassau-Bietz  being  the  foremost.  Each 
1856  was  $2,748,666,  showing  an  incre^9e  of    of  the  several  pretenders  assumed  the  titie  of 
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prfauw  of  Orange;  bnt  after  a  protracted  eon-  eonatitnte  a  district  lodge,  of  which  the  officer9 
teet  the  principality  was  ceded  to  France  hj  are  a  district  master,  district  deputy  master. 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  has  since  been  a  &c.,  bearing  the  same  titles  as  the  officers  of 
part  of  that  country.    The  princes  of  Nassau-  the  lower  lodges  with  the  prefix  of  "district.'^ 
IHetz  nevertheless  were  allowed  to  style  them*  The  district  lodge  meets  4  times  in  a  year,  and 
aelvea  princes  of  Orange,  and  since  their  acces-  exercises  a  species  of  supervision  over  the  lower 
sion  to  the  throne  of  Holland  that  title  ia  given  lodges,  which  make  regular  reports  to  it    Next 
to  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  above  the  district  lodges  are  the  county  grand 
ORANGE,  MATTmos  of.    See  Maitbzoi.  lodges,  whose  officers,  from  grand  master  to 
ORANGE  RIVER  Rspdbuo.    See  Bosbb.  grand  committee,  bear  the  tides  already  enu* 
ORANGEBURG,  a  central  district  of  S.  0.,  merated  with  the  prefix  of  *^  grand,"  and  are 
bounded  E.  bythe  Santee,  N.  E.  by  the  Oon*  elected  by  the  officers  of  the  dutrict  lodges  in 
garee,  and  S.  W.  by  the  South  Edisto,  and  in-  the  county.     The  county  grand  lodge  meets 
terseoted  by  the  North  Edisto ;  area,  1,488  aq.  twice  a  year.    Fmally  there  is  in  each  of  the 
hl  ;  pop.  in  1850, 28,682,  of  whom  15,884  were  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  in  Wales, 
sLorea;  white  pop.  in  1859,  7,812.    It  has  a  and  in  the  principal  colonies,  a  grand  lodse, 
diverged  surmce  and  a  soil  of  moderate  fer-  which  meets  twice  a  year,  and  consists  of  uie 
tility.   Extensive  pine  forests  yield  large  quan*  above  mentioned  *'  grand "  officers,  and  of  a 
titles  of  lumber  and  turpentine.    The  produo-  grand  committee  elected  by  the  officers  of  the 
tions  in  1850  were  10,024  bales  of  cotton,  county  grand  lodges.     There  is  also  an  im- 
614,418  bushels  of  oom,  189,915  of  sweet  po-  penal  grand  lodge,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
tatoes,  7,299  of  oats,  and  1,299,879  lbs.  of  rice,  grand  master  of  the  empire,  *^  who  is  its  chief 
There  were  67  grist  mills,  87  saw  and  planing  and  supreme  head.    His  office  is  permanent  and 
m^ls,  66  «&urches,  and  628  pupils  attending  uncontrolled,  being  confided  wholly  to  the  loy- 
publio  aohools.    The  South  Carolina  railroad  alty  and  integrity  of  that  Orangeman  who  diall 
eroflsea  the  southern  comer  of  the  district,  and  be  worthy  of  so  high  a  trust"    The  imperial 
^e  Golumbia  branch  railroad  passes  through  grand  lodge  meets  once  a  year,  and  is  composed 
the  capital,  Orangeburg.  of  the  grand  officers  of  the  grand  lodges  of 
ORANGEMEN,  a  secret  political  society  of  the  kingdoms  which  compose  the  empire.    A 
the  Britidi  empire,  whose  official  designation  collateral  order  called  the  "Grand  Black  Order 
hi  its  own  records  is  "  The  Loyal  Orange  Insd-  of  Orangemen,"  or  "  Royal  Black  Knights  of 
tation."    It  is  composed  exclusively  of  Prot-  the  Camp  of  Israel,"  exists  within,  but  sepa- 
estants,  and  its  professed  objects  are  to  support  rate  from,  the  Orange  institution,  to  whidi  no 
and  defend  the  reigning  king  or  Gueen  of  Great  person  is  admitted  who  has  not  taken  the 
3ritain,  the  Protestant  religion,  tine  laws  of  the  nigher  degrees   of  the   exterior  society,  or 
«omitry,  the  legislative  union  of  Great  Britain  either  of  whose  parents  is  or  has  been  a  Ro- 
and  Lrdand,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne  man  Catholic.    No  one  can  be  a  member  who 
in  the  present  royal  family  so  long  as  it  remains  does  not  profess  to  believe  is  the  holy  Trinity. 
Protestant    Th^  associate  dso  in  honor  of  It  is  organized,  like  the  Orange  institution,  into 
Sing  William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  whose  crand  lodges,  county,  district^  and  subordinate 
Bame  they  bear,  "  aa  supporters  of  his  glorious  lodges,  which,  however,  are  called  chapters 
memory."    Members  are  admitted  by  ballot,  and  preceptories,  and  the  individual  members 
and  eadi  applicant  must  receive  at  least  f  of  bear  the  title  of  knights. — ^The  Orange  institn- 
the  votes  cast    Every  member  must  belong  to  tion  was  founded  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in 
a  private  or  subordinate  lodge,  and  can  only  be  1795,  ostensibly  to  counteract  the  Roman  Cath- 
achnitted  on  proof  that  he  is  a  Protestant  of  olic  secret  associations  called  ''the  defenders" 
known  loyalty  and  over  18  years  of  age.   Each  or  ''  ribbon  men."    These  two  opposite  assocla- 
member  on.  admission  pays  an  entrance  fee,  tionswere  soon  involved  in  fierce  nostility  with 
which  in  no  case  is  less  than  2f.  6<2.    The  aaso-  each  other ;  and  as  nearly  the  whole  peasantry 
dation  is  divided  into  ^yq  orders  or  degrees,  of  the  country  belonged  to  one  or  the  other 
the  first  of  whidi  is  the  orange,  and  the  fifth  of  the  associations,  all  the  inhabitants  were  in 
and  hii^est  the  scarlet  degree.    No  one  is  eli-  some  districts  arrayed  under  opposite  banners, 
gible  to  the  hi^est  tiU  he  has  been  a  member  and  were  always  ready  for  mutual  conflict 
for  12  months.    The  officers  of  the  lodge  must  "Whenever  the  opposite  factions  met  in  any  con- 
be  of  the  scarlet  degree,  and  consist  of  a  mas-  siderable  numbers,  insults  were  exchanged  and 
ter,  deputy  master,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  5  riots  often  ensued.    The  law  was  powerless 
committee  men,  who  hold  office  for  one  year,  against  them,  because  witnesses  were  mtinddat- 
Meethigs  are  commonly  held  once  a  month ;  ed,  and  Jurymen  sometimes  refused  to  convict 
the  lodge  is  opened  by  prayer,  after  which  a  culprits  belonging  to  their  own  order.    In  1828 
portion  of  Scripture  is  read,  which  is  followed  imnvense  assemblages  of  the  Orangemen  and  of 
Dj  the  transaction  of  business,  such  as  the  bal-  the  "Catholic  association"  were  gathered  tu- 
lotin^  for  candidates,  admission  of  new  mem-  multuously  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  blood 
bers,  and  corndderation  of  communications,  the  was  shed  in  some  places.     In  the  following 
lod^9  closing  with  a  prayer.    Any  member  year  the  celebration  by  the  Orangemen  of  the 
marrying  a  Roman  Catholic  must  be  forthwith  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July 
expelled.    Three  or  more  subordinate  lodges  12,  led  to  bloody  conflicts  in  the  counties  of 
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Okre,  Armagb,  and  Fermanagh,  in  which  con-  reaches  the  parietal,  aeparating  the  frontal  from 
alderable  nombers  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  temporal,  though  this  ciuu'actar  does  not 
theinterpontion  of  the  militarj  with  difficulty  hold  good  in  all  races  of  men  nor  alway*  in 
sappressed  these  distarbanoes.    In  1885  a  par-  the  orang;  the  occipital  foramen  is  finiher 
liamentary  inrestigation  was  ordered,  which  back,  and  its  condyles  are  nearer  together  in 
led  to  the  detection  of  Orange  lodges  in  84  re-  front,  with  doable  anterior  condyloid  foramina ; 
giments  of  the  army;  and  in  the  following  from  the  greater  development  of  the  canines^ 
year  the  imperial  grand  master,  the  duke  of  the  incisive  foramina  are  fdrther  back;  the  in- 
Onmberland,  was  compelled  to  dissolve  the  in-  termaxillary  satores  are  not  obliterated  nnlil  the 
stitation  in  Ireland.    It  was  however  revived  permanent  teeth  are  almost  fblly  developed  ;&a 
in  1845,  and  is  still  extensively  difftised  in  the  single  nasal  bone  is  flat,  with  no  projeetion  be- 
British  islands,  though  its  processions  are  there  jond  the  nasal  processes  of  the  upper  Jaw ;  tilie 
forbidden  by  law.    It  was  introduced  into  Brit-  mter-orbital  space  is  relatively  narrower ;  Iha 
ish  America  in  1829,  and  in  1861  it  had  1,200  upper  jaw  has  8  infra-orbital  foramina  instead 
lodges  and  about  150,000  members.    Its  pro-  of  one,  and  is  lan^r ;  the  incisors  prqject  more 
cessions  there  are  not  illegal,  and  its  political  obliquely  forward;  there  is  a  greater  heidit  and 
influence  is  very  great.    Much  excitement  was  breadth  of  the  rami  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  great- 
occasioned  by  the  attempt  in  I860  to  compel  er  depth  of  symphysis.    The  teeth  are  in  num- 
the  prince  of  Wales  during  his  progress  through  ber  the  same  as  in  man,  the  chimpanzee,  and 
the  provinces  to  recognize  the  order  and  to  gorilla,  the  incisors  and  canines  especially  being 
pass  under  its  arches  and  banners,  a  recognition  relatively  larger.    The  spinous  processes  of  the 
steadfastly  refbsed  by  the  prince  and  his  suite,  cervical  vertebra  are  simple  and  very  long,  fot 
ORANO-OIJTANG  (pUneoui,  Geoffir.,  or  m-  the  muscular  attachments  rendered  necessary 
nUOf  linn,  and  BligOf  uie  common  name  of  the  by  the  backward  nosition  of  the  ocdi>ital  fi- 
large  tailless  anthropoid  apes  of  S.  £.  Asia  and  ramen,  the  great  development  and  weight  of 
the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.     Some  the  face,  and  the  ffenenu  anterior  inclhiation 
details  have  been  given  regarding  the  oranga  of  the  vertebrsd  tiaemselves ;  the  spinal  ool- 
under  Ape  and  Oeompakzbb  ;  and  students  de-  umn  has  one  general  curve  behind  from  the 
drous  of  pursuing  the  subject  extensively  are  atlas  to  the  beginning  of  the  sacrum,  where 
referred  to  the  papers  of  Prof.  Owen  in  the  there  is  a  slight  curve  in  the  opporite  direction; 
'*  l^ansactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  the  dorsals  are  12  as  in  man,  the  chimpanzee 
London"  (vols.  L  toiv.,  1885-^56).  and  of  Prof,  having  18;  the  lumbar  are  4,  with  niorter 
Duvemoy  in  the  AreMvea  du  miueum  d'lrisUdre  spines ;  the  sacrum  consists  of  6  bones,  and  ia 
natwrette  (voL  viiL,  Paris,  1855).    The  orang  longer,  narrower,  and  straighter  than  in  tiie 
usualhr  seen  in  menageries  is  the  P.  iatyrui  chimpanzee;  the  coccygeal  bones  are  8,anoliy- 
(Geoifr.),  of  which  the  adult  has  been  de-  losed  together  but  not  to  the  sacrum.    Contin- 
scribed  as  tiie  P.  WurmMi,  the  pongo  of  authors  uing  the  comparison  widi  the  chimpanzee,  the 
and  the  miaa  of  the  natives  of  Borneo.    The  ilia  are  more  expanded  and  flatter,  and  the 
pongo  or  adult  orang  is  more  powerful  and  less  isohia  are  less  extended  outward,  making  the 
ant&opoid  than  the  chimpanzee  (troglodptea  lowerpartof  the  pelvis  narrower;  the  snpericw 
niger.  Geoffir.) ;  it  represents  in  Asia  the  gorilla  pelvic  opening  is  nearly  a  perfect  oval ;  tbe 
of  Africa,  and  varies  in  height  from  5  to  7  feet,  chest  is  ample,  as  large  as  a  man's,  the  trana- 
The  forehead  is  contracted,  sloping  directly  verse  greater  than  the  antero-posterior  diam^ 
backward,  with  no  projecting  superciliary  ridg-  ter ;  the  ribs  are  narrower  ana  less  flattened ; 
es;  the  occiput  is  flattened,  the  canines  large,  the  sternum  short  and  wide,  composed,  below 
Jaws  powenhl,  zygomatic  arches  strong  and  the  flrst  bone,  of  a  double  series  of  f  or  8  small 
expanded,  and  cranial  ridges  largely  developed ;  bones,  always  distinguishable  in  the  yonng  aid- 
the  crown  is  less  flat  than  in  the  chimpanzee ;  mal,  but  not  in  the  chimpanzee ;  the  clavidea 
the  brain  cavity  of  the  adult  is  very  little  very  little  curved;   the  scapula  broad  and. 
larffer  than  at  the  period  of  the  flrst  permanent  short.    The  principal  difference  is  in  the  rela- 
molars,  the  greater  size  of  the  cranium  depend-  tive  length  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs ;  the 
inff  on  a  thickening  of  the  walls  and  the  de-  arms  reach  to  the  heel ;  in  the  fore  arm  there 
velopment  of  the  temporal  ridges ;  the  latter  Is  greater  space  between  the  bones,  owing  to 
commence  at  the  external  angular  process  of  the  outward  curve  of  the  radius ;  the  bonea  of 
the  frontal  bone,  and  pass  upward,  inward,  the  hand  are  elongated,  those  of  the  thumb 
and  backward  to  meet  at  the  junction  of  the  slender  and  short,  not  reaching  to  the  end  of 
sagittal  and  coronal  sutures,  the  two  including  the  metacarpal  oi:  the  fore  finger ;  proximal 
a  smooth  triangular  portion  of  the  frontal;  phalanges  curved  for  easier  prehension  and 
the  interparietal  crest  is  about  i  inch  high,  as  climbing,  and  the  last  row  not  expanded  for  a 
in  the  large  camivora,  dividing  at  the  vertex,  wide  sensitive  bulb  of  a  finger.    The  femur 
and  pasniuE  behind  the  lambdoidal  suture  to  has  no  ligamentum  terety  giving  greater  mobil- 
the  mastoid  ridge,  and  a  rough  prominence  ity  and  less  solidity  to  the  motions  of  the  hip 
continues  from  tibe  point  of  divarication  half  joint,  useful  in  dimbing,  but  rendering  tHe 
way  down  the  occiput.    As  compared  with  the  gait  on  the  ground  awkward  and  Unfiling;  the 
chimpanzee,  it  comes  nearer  man  in  the  small  bones  of  the  leg  are  short,  with  greater  roaoe 
portion  of  thawing  of  the  sphenoid  which  between  tiiem  owing  to  the  inward  curve  of  the 
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tibia ;  the  foot  is  turned  more  inward,  and  the  dotes  of  tUs  species  see  Jaidine's  "  Naturalist's 
08  calcis  does  not  project  so  far  back;  the  librarr,''  vol.  i,  and  other  popular  works  on 
phalanges  mnch  elongated,  the  hind  thumb  not  natural  history.  The  Smnatran  orang  has  been 
reaching  to  the  condyle  of  the  next  metatarsal,  described  as  a  distinct  species,  as  P.  AMU  or 
resembwig  a  hand  more  than  a  foot  The  sa-  Ueolor  (Geoffi*.) ;  it  is  of  large  sise  and  of  a 
tores  are  obliterated  in  the  adults ;  the  large  reddish  brown  color.  A  smaller  and  more 
canines  of  these  anthropoid  apes  bear  no  rela-  anthroinnd  species  in  Borneo  has  been  named 
tion  to  their  food,  beinf^  used  prindpalljr  as  P.  morio  by  Owen ;  it  is  about  4  feet  high,  and 
weapons  of  defence  agamst  the  larger  candr-  9^  between  the  ends  of  the  outstretched  arms; 
ora,  wMch  their  great  strength  enables  them  the  ridges  of  the  skull  are  rudimentary,  pass- 
to  cope  with ;  the  smaller  the  species  and  the  ing  from  the  external  angle  of  the  frontal  bone, 
more  easily  concealed,  the  less  deyeloped  are  sBghtly  converging  but  not  meeting,  and  be- 
the  canines.  The  capacity  of  the  adult  male  hind  the  coronS  suture  soon  subsidhig  to  the 
oran^  skull  is  26  cubic  inches,  of  the  female  24,  level  of  the  skull ;  the  canines  are  smiuler,  and 
considerably  less  than  in  the  gorilla,  and  about  are  related  to  differences  in  the  cranium  men- 
the  same  as  in  the  chimpanzee ;  in  the  young,  tioned  by  Owen  in  Uie  ''Transactions  of  tiie 

up  to  the  age  of  about  6  years,  the  facial  Sjoological  Society^' (vols.  iL  and  iT.,1886-^<09 
angle  is  60° ;  the  extremities  presenre  the  pro-  it  may  be,  according  to  Owen,  a  now  perma- 
portions  of  a  6  months*  human  foetus,  while  in  nent,  though  dwarred,  variety  of  P.  $atffrv$, 
the  chimpanzee  they  are  those  of  a  yearling  If  the  pongo  represents  the  gorilla  in  Asia,  tiie 
infant  The  numerous  resemblances  to  the  P.  fnorio  would  parallel  the  chimpanzee,  and 
human  structure  which  have  served  as  argu-  the  P.  Ahdii  the  bald  nshiego  recently  de- 
ments for  progressive  animal  development  have  scribed  by  "Mr.  Du  Chaillu. 
always  been  taken  fit)m  immature  specimens  ORATORIO  (Lat^afonum,  a  small  chapel), 
of  tnese  anthropoid  apes,  in  which  the  facial  a  sacred  musical  composition  consisting  of  aira 
angle,  teeth,  shape  and  relative  size  of  cranium,  recitatives,  duets,  trios,  choruses,  Ac,  with  fall 
assume  human  proportions,  which  are  lost  as  orchestral  accompaniment.  The  subject  is  gen- 
the  animal  advances  in  age ;  the  docility  and  erally  taken  fit)m  Scripture,  and  the  text,  which 
gentieness  of  the  young  give  place  to  obstinacy  is  seldom  dramatic  in  form,  is  sung  and  recited 
and  ferocity  in  the  old,  as  the  cerebral  develop-  without  action  or  any  of  the  acQuncts  of  thettb- 
ment  becomes  relatively^  less. — ^The  Bomean  rical  representation.  The  oratorio  is  fr^uently 
pongo  has  long  loose  hair  of  a  deep  fuscous  spoken  of  as  a  species  of  musical  drama;  but 
color,  approaching  in  some  parts  to  black,  the  many  of  the  most  noted  works  of  the  class  are 
adult  male  having  large  dermal  fatty  protuber-  in  no  sense  dramatic,  the  text  either  conveyhig 
ances  over  the  cheek  bones,  not  found  in  the  a  simple  narrative,  or  consisting  merely  of  de- 
Suxnatran  species ;  the  younger  specimens,  both  tached  passages  of  Scripture,  and  in  a  few  in- 
in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  are  more  ruddy  brown,  stances  being  of  a  mixed  character,  as  in  tiie 
In  the  inmiatore  specimens,  which  are  the  best  ''  Oreation'^  of  Haydn.  A  musical  drama  on  a 
blown,  the  head  is  pear-shaped,  expanding  from  sacred  subject,  like  the  Jfoie  in  Bgitto  of  Bos- 
the diin  upward ;  the  eyes  close  together:  the  sini,  is  properly  an  opera.  The  term  has  also 
extmial  ears  small;  the  nose  confluent  witn  the  been  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  a  class  of 
face,  with  nostrils  but  slightly  elevated;  mouth  compositions  not  strictly  of  a  religious  diarao- 
projecting,  with  large  gape  and  very  narrow  ter,  of  which  Haydn's  ''Seasons,'^ founded  on 
ups;  the  abdomen  protuberant;  the  hair  on  Thomson's  poem,  affords  an  exaihple.  The 
the  fore  arm  reversed.  Thev  are  fond  of  low  oratorio  was  derived  from  the  mystery  or  re- 
marshy  regions,  well  wooded,  their  whole  or-  lig^ous  tragedy  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  it 
ganization  being  fitted  for  progression  on  trees;  presents  a  modified  form,  adapted  to  the  Ser- 
gey seldom  move  fxt  on  the  ground,  and  then  vices  of  the  church.  Its  ori^n  has  generally 
on  an  fours  or  by  swinging  the  body  awkward-  been  ascribed  to  St  Philip  Neri,  who  in  1540 
ly  forward  between  the  arms  supported  by  the  .  founded  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in 
bent  knuckles;  they  build  a  lund  of  nest  in  Rome  (whence  the  term  oratorio),  one  of  the 
trees,,  where  they  spend  the  night,  leaving  it  objects  of  which  was  to  deter  young  people 
late  in  the  morning  when  the  sun  has  dispersed  from  profane  amusements  by  rendering  reU- 
the  dew  and  thoroughly  warmed  the  air;  they  gious  services  as  attractive  as  possible.  ^  For 
do  not  live  in  sodety,  except  when  a  pair  have  this  purpose  they  bc^an  by  the  introduction 
a  family  in  charge ;  the  food  consists  of  fruits,  of  canticles,  and  spiritual  songs  and  choruses; 
nuts,  tender  plants,  leaves,  and  shoots,  and  is  and  afterward,  to  increase  the  attraction,  Scrip- 
entirely  vegetable  in  a  state  of  nature;  the  ture  songs  and  incidents  were  formed  into 
natives  say  that  they  always  attack  ana  are  dramatic  poems,  written  in  dialogue,  and  set  to 
attacked  by  the  croco^e  (p.  hiporeatui).  In  music  by  the  best  composers  of  the  time.  These 
eiq)tivity  the  diq[)Osition  is  mild  and  affectionate,  productions  were  recited  and  sung,  with  the 
and  the  deportment  grave  and  often  melan-  accompanimentof  instruments,  before  and  after 
choly ;  the  Intelligence  and  powers  of  imitation  the  sermon ;  so  that  the  attention  of  the  con- 
are  considerable;  and  they  get  to  be  fond  of  gregation  was  thus  (it  was  presumed)  secured 
the  varied  food  of  man,  imd  especially  his  to  the  religious  instructions  of  the  preacher.'* 
drinks,  as  ardent  spirits  and  coffee.    For  aneo»  (Hogarth*s  **  Memoirs  of  the  Opera,''  vol  L  p. 
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0.)    Oratorios,  in  the  present  ognifiealion  of  greatest  of  these,  Demosthenes  and  .^Ischinea, 
the  term,  were  not  however  produced  until  were  at  the  head  of  the  two  parties  into  which 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.    They  Attica  was  then  divided,  and  were  constantly 
q>eedily  became  popular  in  Italy,  where  they  opposed  to  each  other.    The  former,  aocns- 
wwe  regularly  performed  in  churches  during  tomed  to  elaborate  preparation  by  his  early  ef- 
the  carnival,  and  gradually  became  a  recog-  forts  to  overcome  natural  deficiencies,  never 
niaed  form  of  musical  composition  in  many  ventured  to  speak   extemporaneously,  or  to 
parts  of  Europe,  the  subjects  in  Roman  Oatho-  trust  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  and  hia 
fio  countries  being  frequently  taken  from  the  orations  are  therefore  models  of  artistio  and 
lives  of  the  Virgin  or  the  saints.    In  Germany  efBective  arrangement.    Dionysius,  contrasting 
they  have  been  cultivated  by  eminent  composers  tbe  effect  of  ms  speeches  with  that  produced 
from  Bach  down  to  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr ;  by  Isocrates,  says  tiiat  the  latter  left  the  hear- 
and  in  England  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  er  in  a  contemplative  mood,  as  if  he  had  becon 
they  have  proved  perhaps  the  most  popular  listening  to  strains  of  the  finest  music,  while 
species  of  music  extant.    In  the  latter  country  the  former  inspired  him  with  all  the  passions 
all  the  great  works  of  Handel,  the  most  emi-  incident  to  humanity,  and  with  an  agitation  as 
nent  composer  of  oratorios,  indudinff  "Sam-  fierce  as  that  which  laged  among  the  initiated 
ton,"  ''In*ael  in  Egypt,"  "Saul,"  ^' Jephtha's  during  the  celebration  of  the  mystic  ritea  of 
Daughter,"  and  the  sublime  "Messiah,"  were  Oybele.    The  style  of  Demosthenes  exhibits 
origmally  produced.    In  some  of  the  cities  of  few  attempts  at  philosophical  reflection,  few 
the  United  States  the  taste  for  this  kind  of  prominent  ornaments,  and  has  no  pretoosion 
music  has  been  fostered  by  societies  of  long  to  wit  or  humor ;  and  yet,  says  David  Hume, 
standing  and  repute,  like  the  "  Handel  and  "  could  it  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  in- 
Haydn  Society"  of  Boston  and  the  "  Mendels-  fallible  over  a  modem  assembly."    uEschinea 
sohn  Union"  of  New  York,  which  perform  the  excelled  in  improvised  or  extempore  oratory, 
choice  works  of  the  composers  from  whom  of  which  he  was  called  the  inventor.    Among 
they  derive  their  titles.    In  Italy  oratorios  are  the  Romans,  Cicero  and  Hortensius  were  pre- 
still  performed  exclusively  in  churches ;  but  in  eminent  as  orators,  the  style  of  the  former 
other  countries  they  are  frequently  ^ven  in  pub-  lacking  the  simplicity  of  the  Greeks,  though 
He  halls,  concert  rooms,  and  even  m  theatres,  less  florid  and  Asiatic  thsn  that  of  hia  rival. 
ORATOBT,  the  art  of  public  speaking,  in-  In  modem  times  the  best  exam^es  of  political 
duding  Ihe  two  departments  of  composition  oratory  have  been  given  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
and  elocution,  the  former  aiming  at  a  peculiar  United  States.    Mirabeau,  Yergmaudf  Lamar- 
style  of  rhetorical  excellence,  and  the  latter  at  tine,  Kossuth,  and  other  leaders  in  revolation- 
a  pleasing  and  effective  action  and  delivery,  ary  epochs  have  alone  rivslled  the  eloquence 
The  art  culminates  in  eloauence.    The  an-  of  le^ative  debates.    Few  of  the  speeches  of 
cient  rhetoricians  distin^ished  eloquence  as  the  elder  Pitt  have  been  exactly  reported,  but 
either  demonstrative,  dehberative,  or  JudiciaL  enough  remains  to  show  Uiat  they  have  rarely 
The  first  was  designed  to  offer  praise  or  blame  been  surpassed  in  mi^esty  and  effect.      His 
witili  reference  to  matters  of  the  present  time,  power  of  extemporizing  was  the  reward  of  a 
and  included  funeral  orations,  invectives,  pane-  severe  course  of  training  at  Oxford ;  and  after 
gyrics,  inaugural  addresses,  &c. ;  the  second  entering  parliament  at  the  age  of  26  he  re- 
exhorts  or  Sssuades  with  reference  to  the  fu-  mained  silent  for  nearly  a  year,  careftilly  stodj- 
ture,  and  includes  moral  lectures  and  all  in-  ing  the  character  of  the  house.    Thronghont 
Btmotive  oratory ;  the  third  relates  to  accusa-  his  public  life,  amid  sickness  and  pain,  he  re- 
tioa  or  defence  of  past  conduct,  and  includes  tained  the  passionate  energy  whidi  prompted 
all  pleading.    These  different  styles  were  often  passages  in  his  addresses  Ihat  were  ahnoat  ir- 
united  in  the  same  oration.    Modern  eloquence  resistible.    The  two  discussions  in  which  his 
has  been  distinguished  as  that  of  the  senate,  eloquence  was  chiefly  displayed  were  those  re- 
the  bar,  the  pidpiC,  and  the  platform.    Luther  latlng  to  the  elections  of  Wilkes  and  to  the 
thus  mentions  the  "properties  and  virtues"  American  war.    The  younger  Pitt  was  trained 
requisite  for  a  good  preacher:  "First,  he  should  from  childhood  for  his  oratorical  career  ;  and 
teach  systematically;  secondly,  he  should  have  while  he  lacked  the  earnestness  and  vivid  im- 
a  ready  wit;  thirdly,  he  should  be  eloquent;  sgination  of  his  father,  he  was  efilective  from 
fourthly,  he  should  have  a  good  voice ;  fifthly,  his  grasp  of  intellect,  mastery  of  detaUa,  povrer 
a  good  memory ;  sixthly,  he  should  know  when  of  contemptuous  sarcasm,  and  sonorous  enun- 
to  make  an  end ;  seventhly,  he  should  make  elation.    The  artless  and  vigorous  speeches  of 
sure  of  his  doctrine;  eighthly,  he  should  venture  Fox  rank  higher  as   specimens  of   oratory, 
and  engage  body  and  blood,  wealth  and  honor  though  he  a££med  that  a  speech  which  reads 
in  the  word ;  ninthly,  he  should  suffer  himself  weU  must  necessarily  have  been  a  bad  one. 
to  be  mocked  and  jeered  of  every  one."    The  He  attributed  his  success  as  a  debater  to  a  res- 
eloquence  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  of  the  olution,  whidi  he  formed  when  very  yonn^, 
Gjreeks,  is  usually  believed  to  have  greatly  ex-  to  speak  well  or  ill  at  least  once  eveiy  ni^ht. 
celled  modem  oratory.    Of  the  10  Attic  ora-  The  fiulure  of  Burke  to  affect  his  hearers  iUns- 
tors  approved  by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  near-  Urates  the  saying  of  Demosthenes,  that  the 
ly  aU  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.  0.    The  two  chi^  excellence  of  oratory  consists  in  action. 
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80  nngraoefiil  and  frigid  was  his  manner,  and  markable  for  power  in  the  pnlpit.  WUte- 
go  nnakilfbl  was  he  in  adapting  his  ideas  to  field  excited  the  highest  interest  not  onlj  of 
the  ci^acities  or  humor  of  the  aadienoe,  that  common  people,  but  of  conrt  beauties  and  of 
he  obtained  the  nickname  of  *^  the  dinner  bell)"  free-thinkers  like  Chesterfield,  Bolingbroke, 
becanse  his  rising  to  speak  was  the  signal  for  and  Hnme.  Home  said  that  it  was  worth 
the  audience  to  withdraw  to  dinner.  Tet  his  while  to  walk  20  miles  to  hear  him;  and 
meeches  remain  among  the  finest  specimens  of  so  oool  and  calculating  a  i>er8on  as  Dr.  Frank- 
that  class  of  literature.  The  speech  of  Sheridan  lin  was  prompted  hj  one  of  his  charity  ser- 
in the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  was  de-  mens,  against  his  predetermination,  to  nve 
dared  bj  Burke  "  the  most  splendid  effort  of  all  his  coin.  He  is  stated  to  hare  taken  lea- 
eloquence,  argument,  and  wit  united,  of  which  sons  of  Garrick,  and  it  is  certiun  that  his  ef- 
there  was  any  record  or  tradition."  All  of  feet  was  chiefly  due  to  his  manner.  His  rep- 
Sheridan's  speeches  cost  him  ezcessiye  labor;  utation  would  have  been  |Teater  had  he  1^ 
even  hia  jokes  passed  through  successiye  edi-  no  published  sermons.  Dr.  Chalmers  be- 
tlons  on  paper,  and  were  subjected  to  long  re-  stowed  the  severest  labor  upon  his  sermons, 
vision  and  condensation,  and  then  kept  in  Eschewing  all  ornaments  of  style,  preserving 
readiness  for  a  fitting  occasion.  Before  his  his  broad  provincial  pronunciation,  advancing 
greatest  efforts,  he  was  accustomed  to  retire  gradually  from  a  solemn  and  drawling  tone, 
into  the  country  and  give  himself  up  entirely  it  was  only  when  near  the  dose  that  he  rose 
to  study.  He  not  only  elaborated  his  speeches  to  the  foil  power  of  his  eloquence.  His  power 
to  the  minutest  details,  but  for  the  most  part  in  passages  is  likened  by  those  who  heara  him 
committed  them  accurately  to  memory.  £r-  to  that  of  a  tempest;  and  on  conduding  there 
skine,  who  had  been  a  midshipman  and  soldier,  is  said  to  have  been  invariably  a  deep  sigh  or 
achieved  sudden  eminence  as  an  advocate ;  but  gasp  for  breath  audible  through  the  entire  audi- 
his  success  was  the  result  of  long  continued  ence.  Bobert  Hail  never  dehvered  his  sermons 
preparation  in  debating  clubs.  Canninff,  the  ih>m  manuscript,  but  either  committed  them 
most  eminent  of  later  British  orators,  u  re-  to  memory,  or  preached  extemporaneouaiy. 
markable  for  practising  skilful  appeals  to  the  His  voice  was  weak  and  shrill,  ana  he  made  it 
imagination  in  many  beautiftd  and  poetical  intense  and  effective  by  speaking  rapidly.  His 
pictures.  His  ingenuity  in  debating  a  delicate  published  sermons  have  high  literarr  merit 
and  hazardous  question  was  displayed  in  his  — See  Maury,  Bfm  iur  Viloqttence  de  la  chairs 
argument  against  parliamentary  reform  at  the  (Paris,  1810),  and  Hunt,  "Philosophy  of  Voice 
dection  dimier  at  Liverpool  in  1818,  in  his  and  Speech"  (London,  1659). 
speeches  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  on  the  ORATOB  i ,  Pmsan  of  tbx.  See  Psmsa 
projected  invasion  of  Portugal  by  Spain  in  or  thb  Orjitobt. 

1826.    Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Glad-  OBBIGNY,  Alotob  t>\  a  French  naturalist, 

stone  are  the  most  remarkable  of  living  British  bom  in  Coueron,  Loire-Inf6rieure,  in  1808, 

orators. — ^In  America,  the  statesmen  who  have  died  in  Paris,  June  80, 1857.    He  was  educated 

been  most  reputed  for  eloquence  are  Patrick  at  La  Bochdle,  and  in  1824  attracted  the  at- 

Henry,  James  Otis,  Fisher  Ames,  Henry  Clay,  tention  of  the  sdentific  by  a  paper  presented 

Daniel  Webster,  and  Edward  Everett.     The  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  in  which  he  pointed 

interests  of  citizenship  under  a  popular  gov-  out  the  existence  of  many  creatures  not  pre* 

emment  have  made  public   spelling  more  viondy  observed.    In  1826  he  wss  sent  by  the 

common  and  animated  in  America  than  it  has  government  to  South  America,  which  he  ex* 

been  perhaps  since  the  repubUos  of  Greece  plored  for  8  years,  firom  Brazil  and  Peru  to 

and  Bcone. — ^In  the  early  church  the  most  Patagonia.    He  collected  many  valuable  his- 

brilliant  preacher  was  Chrysostom,  who  had  torical  MSS.,  86  vocabularies  of  American  lan- 

diligently  studied   the  Greek   orators.     His  guages,  7,000  spedes  of  animals,  a  laige  pro- 

homHies,  though  sometimes  di^laying  gor-  portion  of  which  were  entirely  new,  and  2,500 

geous  imagery,  were  eminently  practical,  con-  spedes  of  plants.    The  results  of  his  obaerva- 

aisting  chiefly  of  simple  denunciations  of  vice  tions  and  labors  were  given  to  the  public  in  his 

and  oommendi^ona  of  virtue.    Sermons  were  Voyage  dam  VAmSrique  du  Sud  (7  vols,  ito., 

then  rarely  read  from  manuscript,  but  were  1885-'52),  which  was  printed  under  the  aus- 

more  frequently  committed  to  memory.    Chry-  pices  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.    He 

sostom  states  that  his  subject  was  often  sug-  also  published  many  other  important  works  on 

geeted  to  him  while  on  his  way  to  the  church,  natural  history  and  on  palsoontology,  to  which 

dapping,  shouting,  and  waving  of  kerchieft,  his  later  years  were  particularly  devoted,  and 

as  tokens  of  apj^use,  were  then  usual  in  on  which  he  lectured  in  the  museum  of  natmral 

diurches.    The  finest  examples  of  pulpit  elo-  history  from  1886  to  1858. 

quenoe  have  probably  been  presented  by  the  0R0AGNA,or()BOAGNA.(Ain>]iBATOCiomi), 

Flrench  preacners  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  an  Italian  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect,  bora 

Masdllon.     Ibis  department  of  oratory  de-  in  Florence  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 

dined  during  the  ISOi  century,  but  has  been  tury,  died  in  1875  or  1889.  He  was  the  son  of  a 

revived  with  eminent  success  by  Lacordaire,  Florentine  sculptor  and  goldsmith  named  Clone, 

and  Bavignan.    In  England,  Whitefidd,  Chal-  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of 

mers,  and  Bobert  Hall  have  been  most  re-  L'Archagnuolo  (the  archangel),  which  was  con- 
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tmoted  into  Oroaguu  He  learned  demgn  under 
the  tuition  of  liis  fiMJier,  and  was  instraoted  in 
painting  bj  an  elder  brother,  Bernardo,  who 
was  a  follower  of  Giotto,  and  in  concert  with 
whom  he  painted  a  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Strozzi  chapel  in  the  chorch  of  Sta.  Maria  No- 
vella at  Florence.  His  most  memorable  pro- 
daotions  in  this  art,  however,  are  the  series  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  Oampo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
executed  probably  about  1885,  representing 
the  '' Triumph  of  Death,^'  "The  Last  Judg- 
ment," and  *^  HelL"  These  works  have  been 
greatly  injured  hj  time  and  neglect.  Thej 
were  profoundly  studied  hr  succeeding  paint- 
ers, and  Ifichel  Angelo  and  Bwhael  borrowed 
largely  from  the  attitudes  and  arrangements 
of  Orcagna.  As  a  sculptor  and  architect  Or- 
oagna  attained,  acooroing  to   Yasari,  eyen 

S  eater  eminence  than  as  a  painter.  One  of 
s  most  celebrated  productions  was  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  Virgin  in  the  church  of  Ban 
Michele  at  Florence,  a  pyramidal  altar  of  white 
marble  ornamented  with  sculptured  figures, 
one  of  whioh  represents  the  artist  himseli^ 
and  is  inscribed  with  his  name  and  the  date, 
1859.  The  church  itself  was  also  buUt  from 
his  designs ;  but  his  masterpiece  in  architecture 
was  theXoggiade'  Lanzi  in  the  Piazza  Granduca 
in  Florence,  of  whidi  Michel  Angelo  declared 
that  he  could  produce  nothing  superior. 

OBOHESTBA  (Gr.  opjmarpt^  that  part  of 
the  Greek  theatre  in  which  the  chorus  per- 
formed its  dances  and  evolutions.  It  was  circu- 
lar in  shi^,  except  that  a  segment  was  appro- 
priated to  the  stage,  extended  in  front  of  the 
spectators,  and  was  surrounded  by  steps.  In 
modem  theatres  the  orchestra  is  the  space 
between  the  aildience  and  the  stage  allotted  to 
the  musiciwis;  and  in  concert  rooms  it  is  a 
rwed  platform  occupied  by  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental performers.  Previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  18th  century  the  instrumental 
performers  in  theatres  were  placed  in  a  box  on 
the  side  of  the  stage  and  out  of  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience;  but  their  present 
position,  both  in  respect  of  acoustic  effects  and 
of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  the  singers 
to  have  in  view  the  conductor,  is  considered 
superior. — The  term  is  more  commonly  applied 
perhaps  to  a  body  of  instrumental  performers 
m  which  the  violin  family  predominates.  A 
body  of  musicians  using  principally  wind  instru- 
ments is  popularly  callea  a  band.  The  earliest 
example  of  the  composition  of  an  orchestra 
is  afforded  by  Monteverde*s  opera  of  Orfeo^ 
performed  in  1604,  in  which  20  instruments 
of  the  violin  species  and  12  wind  instruments 
are  employed,  chiefly  to  accompany  the  voice, 
although  they  were  not  all  played  at  the  same 
time.  Subsemiently  the  stringed  instruments 
were  increased  in  orchestras  to  the  almost  total 
exclusion  of  other  kinds,  and  the  works  of 
Oavalli,  Oarissimi,  and  Lully  are  written  princi- 
pslly  for  violins,  violas  of  different  degrees  of 
power,  base  viols,  and  double  base  viols.  Lully 
sometimes  employed  flutes,  bassoons,  and  trom- 


bones; but  it  was  not  until  after  the  time  of 
Haydn*s  later  works  that  the  wind  instrumenta, 
whether  of  brass  or  wood,  began  to  be  recog- 
nized as  an  important  and  indeed  an  indii^>6n- 
sable  part  of  tne  orchestra.  At  the  present  day 
they  are  used  with  splendid  effect  in  military 
bands,  and  in  the  works  of  some  compoaers 
encroach  npon  the  limits  of  the  stringed  instru- 
ments, which  should  always  be  made  the  centre 
of  the  orchestra,  and  the  point  around  which 
all  the  rest  revolve.  The  smallest  numbor  of 
performers  in  a  grand  orchestra  is  estimated  at 
60,  and  the  hall  wherein  they  play  should  be 
of  moderate  size ;  but  for  the  greatest  effects 
80  and  upward  must  be  employed.  M.  F^tis 
l^ves  the  following  proportions  for  an  orchestra 
and  chorus  of  856  perfonners,  beside  an  organ 
of  firstrate  power: 


IlntTloUiw..  80 

Beoond  do.....  80 

TiolM S6 

YIoIobmUm..  80 

DoabtolMMS.  90 


185 


Wt$tda»dp¥i' 
mUiU, 

TlmiM 4 

Oboea. 4 

ClMioneta....  4 

BtaaooDft 8 

Honu 6 

Trompett....  9 

Tromiwnes...  8 

Bnfles 0 

SorpeDts. 9 

Drams  and 

eymlMlfl....  6 

48 


VoeaL 


Sopiuo... 

Alto 

ToBor 

Bm* 

Prlacipals.. 


60 
40 
40 
40 

S 
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OROHIL.    SeeAsoHiL. 

OROHIS,  the  andent  name  of  an  endoge- 
nous, gynandrous  plant,  with  showy  flowers  and 
tuberous  roots,  found  in  various  portions  of  the 
world,  but  sparingly  represented  in  the  United 
States.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
4Mrehidaee(Bj  which  comprises  many  species,  all 
herbaceous,  and  distinguished  by  their  iri^- 
nlar  blossoms,  exhibiting  singular  i^pearances 
and  grotesque  forms.  The  several  parts  of  the 
flower  of  orehidacea  are :  1,  the  perianth^  of 
6  divisions,  the  8  outer  being  sepals  and  the  3 
inner  petals,  of  which  the  upper  is  fhmiahed 
with  an  appendage  called  the  Up ;  2,  the  col- 
umn, which  is  usually  composed  of  a  single 
stamen  growing  into  and  uniting  with  the  st^e^ 
and  bearing  a  2-celled  anther ;  8,  the  ovary, 
which  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  tube  of  the 
calyx,  and  is  often  so  twisted  when  the  flower 
is  about  to  expand  that  its  back  with  the  floral 
envelopes  is  turned  to  the  front;  4,  the  fruit,  a 
1-celled,  8-valved  pod,  filled  with  very  me 
chaffy  seeds.  In  the  orchis,  the  flower  is  rin- 
gent;  the  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  all 
of  them,  or  all  but  the  2  lower  sepals,  conTerg^ 
ing  upward  and  arching  over  the  column ;  the 
lip  turned  downward,  coalescing  with  the  base 
of  the  column,  and  spurred  at  Uie  base  under- 
neath ;  the  anther  cells  8,  contiguous  and  par- 
allel;  the  pollinia  or  pollen  masses  2^  con- 
cealed in  the  hood  of  the  style.  Endlicher^a 
division  of  the  genus  is  into  androrehii  and 
ht!rorchi$.  Of  the  European  species  of  the  for- 
mer we  have  the  ortMi  nuuetda  of  linnseua, 
which  grows  in  meadows,  and  has  oblong,  un- 
divided roots,  spotted  leaves,  flowers  manj, 
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borne  on  a  loose  tflk^  wpeli  reflezed,  lip  8-   base,  and  the  spur  enrred.    It  it  to  be  songht 
lobed,  the  intermediate  lobe  emaiginate,  spur   for  la  eold  peat  bogs  and  on  hi^  monntaina 
Unnty  horizontal;  another  u  the  spotted  or-    from  Maine  to  Kew  York  and  Lake  Superior, 
ehis  (O.  maculatOf  linn.)*  with  pahnate  roots.    Of  the  speoiea  haying  a  S-leaved  acape  may  be 
spotted  leayeSi  a  conicsl  flower  spike,  reonrrea   mentioned  the  large,  rouid-leared  orchis  (P. 
sepals,  an  acatelj  S-lobed  lip,  and  a  dender   ^^MeulatOj  Lind.),  with  very  large,  orbioniar 
pendmona  spur.    Of  the  latttt*  diyision,  hetor*   learea,  which  are  spread  flat  npon  uie  ground, 
ehUy  maj  be  dted  the  hehnet  onAdB(0.  maria,    the  flowers  spreading,  greenish  white  in  a  loose 
linn.),  growing  on  drj  hiUsidea,  witn  globose    raoeme.  It  is  a  conspicuous  plant  in  rich  wood- 
roots,  myisions  of  the  nerianth  obtose,  oonniv*    lands  from  Kew  ioigland  to  Wisconsin,  and 
ing  into  the  form  of  a  hehnet,  lip  larse  with  S    southward  along  the  Alleghanies.    The  north- 
obtuse  lobes,  spur  obtuse,  cjlindricai,  ascend*    em  white  orchis  (P.  <^2ato<a,  Lind.)  represents 
ing,  or  horiaontaL — Other  allisd  genera  bear    a  section  of  these  plants  which  hare  leaft" 
the  name  of  orchis,  of  which  the  bee  orchis    stems ;  it  bears  a  wand-like  spike  of  whitish 
(MiAfyi  apifisroj  linn.)  is  a  plant  a  foot  high    flowers  with  linear,  lanceolate  petals.    It  ia 
with  a  few  large  and  rather  distant  flowers  on    eonmion  at  the  northward  in  oold  peat  bogs, 
the  spike;  the  sepals  are  whitish  tinged  with    blossoming  in  June  and  July.    There  are  sev- 
pniple,  the  lip  velTettjr,  brown  yariegated    oral  other  species  with  lea4rBtema,suoh  as  tiie 
with  yellow;  it  ia  a  natiye  of  Great  Britain,    yellow  fringed  orchis  (P.  eUiarii,  lind.),  hay- 
on  ehalky  calcareous  soils,  and  very  hand-    ing  a  short  spike  of  showy  flowers  of  a  bright 
some,  as  well  as  singularly  curious.    The  fly    orange  yellow,  the  petals  linear,  fringed  at  the 
orchis  ((?•  ammm/Sm^  linn.)  is  a  more  slender    apex,  the  lip  oblong  and  fhraished  with  ayery 
plant  with  purplish  flowers,  the  sepals  green,    long  and  capillary  fringe ;  it  is  common  at  the 
the  petals  narrow,  the  lip  of  a  purplish  brown    south,  and  blooms  in  July  and  August.   In  the 
and  peouliar  in  shape.    The  spider  orchis  (0*    peat  meadows  at  the  north  is  found  the  ex* 
araiM|^«ra,  linn.)  has  greenish  flowers,  with  a    quisite  white  fringed  orchis  (P.  hkphariffhU 
hairy  dark  brown  lip,  ooyered  with  pale  or    Im,  lind.),  with  pure  white  flowers,  the  petala 
yellowish  lines.    In  these  and  similar  species    spatnlate^  slightly  cut  or  toothed  at  the  apices, 
the  shape  of  the  lip  combined  with  the  posi-    tne  lip  oblong  with  the  marsin  irregulariy 
tion  of  the  floral  organs  giyes  rise  to  the  tnyial    friogea.  The  ragged  orchis  (P.  M«0ra,Qray)  ia 
names,  which  oonyey  the  appearance  that  each    conmion  by  the  roadsides  of  £•  Massachusetts^ 
flower  presents.  These  seyeral  kinds  are  not  un-    and  found  in  other  parts  of  New  England :  its 
common  in  Europe. — ^The  showy  orchis  (crehii    stem  is  about  a  foot  hiah,  bearing  oUong  lan* 
tpectabiUsy  linn.)  appears  in  Hay  on  the  hills    ceolate  leayes,  and  terminating  in  a  raoeme  of 
where  there  are  rich  woodlands,  from  north-    many  pale  yellowish  green  flowers,  tiie  lip  jag- 
em  Kew  England  to  Kentucky ;  it  is  a  eonspio-    ged  or  torn  into  a  few  capillary  lobes.    The 
uous  little  plant,  whose  roots  consist  of  thick    small  purple  fringed  orchis  (P.  pwehodeB^  Gray) 
fleshy  fibres,  its  leayes  2,  oyate,  shining,  its    has  a  stem  2  feet  high  furnished  with  seyenl 
flower  stem  5-angled,  with  a  few  flowers  hay-    oblong  leayes  passing  into  linear  braeta,  and 
ing  pinkiah-purple  sepals  and  petals  all  arched    ending  in  a  large  spike  of  purple  flowers  with 
or  yaulted,  and  an  oyate,  unmyided  white  lip.    spreading  petals,  the  two  outer  of  which  are 
Other  Korth  American  orchises  are  arranged    fringed;  it  is  common  in  meadows.    The  large 
under  different  genera  establidied  on  account    purple  fringed  orchis  (P,  Jknbriata^  Land.)  ia 
of  some  particular  and  diyerse  stmctnre  of  the    an  elegant  plant,  whicn  sometimes  grows  up- 
flower.    Thus  in  gy^nnadenia  of  Robert  Brown,    ward  of  2  feet  high,  with  a  thick,  angular,  flstu* 
the  c^landa  upon  the  stigma,  which  are  coyered    lous  stem,  oblong-oyal,  obtuse  leayes,  an  oral- 
in  archiiy  are  bare,  naked  or  exposed,  as  seen    oblonff  many-flowered  spike,  petals  of  the  flow* 
in  the  8-tootiied  orchis  (G.  Mdentata^  lindleyX    ers  pale  purple,  the  2  inner  ones  cut  or  fringed 
a  small,  slender-stemmed  plant,  with  fleshy,    on  the  whole  of  their  sides.    It  occurs  in 
fibrous  roots,  a  single,  oblong,  obtuse  lea^    abundance  in  some  portions  of  Kew  England, 
spflce  of  6  to  12  flowers,  small  flowers  of  a    The  great  purple  orchis  (P.  perammia^  Oray) 
yellowish  color,  seen  in  wet  woods  of  the  north-    has  large,  showy,  yiolet-puri>le  flowers,  the  lip 
em  atates ;  and  in  O.JIa/wi  (lind.),  with  an  ob-    paler  and  yery  ample,  its  diyisions  tootiied  and 
long,  (^lindrical  spike  densely  coyered  with    cut  but  not  fringed.    It  is  a  western  and  south- 
orange  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  July  in    em  species,  and  grows  in  moist  meadows.-— 
the  wet  pine  barrens  of  Kew  Jersey,  Yirginia,    When  cultiyated,  the  orchis  will  continue  for  a 
and  at  tiie  south.    The  genus  platanihera  of    few  years  in  the  garden,  but  the  flner  sorts  re- 
Bichard  ii  founded  up<»L  the  2  naked  glanda    quire  more  moisture  than  can  be  readily  Aar- 
being  widely  separated  and  the  anther  cells    nished.    From  the  roots  of  seyenJ  European 
diyerging  below.    Li  this,  of  the  species  bear-    species  a  nutritious  article  of  diet  called  salep 
ing  a  single  leaf  only,  we  haye  the  dwarf    is  obtained.    Such  species  haye  each  two  tu- 
orchia  (P.  obtmata^  lind.),  with  an  oboyate,    hers  charged  with  nutritious  matter,  one  of 
obtuse  leaf^  a  spike  loosely  set  with  5  to  10    which  feeds  the  flower  stem  of  the  current 
floirers,  the  upper  sepal  of  the  flower  broad    year,  and  the  other  is  reseryed  by  the  plant 
and  rounded,  the  petals  bluntly  triangular,  the    for  a  similar  use  in  the  succeeding  year.    The 
lip  linear,  entire,  bearing  2  small  tubercles  at    latter  is  selected  for  the  salep;  the  other,  being 
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neariy  ezhsiisted  of  its  staroh  by  the  growth  innocent;  but  if  it  happened  otherwise,  as 
of  the  plant,  is  broken  off  and  thrown  away,  without  collusion  it  generally  did,  he  was  then 
After  tne  selected  tabers  have  been  deaned  condemned  as  gnilty/'  The  trial  by  fire  was 
sad  peeled  of  their  exterior  brown  skin,  they  the  one  commonly  in  nse  among  the  higher 
are  d&ied  in  an  oven  until  they  exchange  their  orders,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  in 
opaqueness  for  a  semi-transparent,  horn-like  which  nol>le  females  by  means  of  it  vindicated 
hue.  When  used,  they  are  boiled  in  water  or  their  claims  to  chastity;  the  mother  of  King 
in  milk  to  the  required  consistency,  the  result  Edward  the  Confessor  is  said  in  this  manner 
being  a  thick  mucila^ous  fluid  much  used  as  to  have  established  her  reputation  when  sua* 
s  drink  by  hard-working  people ;  it  is  said  to  pected  of  a  criminal  intimacy  with  Alwayne, 
contain  more  nutriment  in  proportion  to  its  bishop  of  Winchester,  but  the  story  wants 
bulk  than  any  other  known  substance,  its  con-  proof. — ^The  trial  by  water,  the  origin  of  which 
stituents  being  bassorine,  gum,  and  starch.  In  is  usually  ascribed  to  Pope  Eugenius  II.,  was 
Turkey  and  ki  Persia,  where  it  is  prepared  confined  chiefly  to  the  lower  classes,  and  was 
from  some  particular  species  of  orchis  native  to  of  two  kinds,  that  by  boiling  water  and  that 
those  countries,  salep  is  held  in  high  esteem;  by  cold  water.  In  the  former,  the  individual 
it  is  likewise  a  favorite  food  with  pedestrian  thrust  into  a  vessel  ofhot  water  nis  arm,  which, 
travellers  in  wild  deserts  and  uninhabited  re-  when  withdrawn,  was  bound  up  and  sealed, 
gions.  With  this  and  a  few  other  exceptions,  and  at  the  end  of  8  days  examined.  If  no  trace 
tiie  orchids  in  general  are  of  little  utility,  of  scald  appeared,  he  was  declared  innocent, 
thou^  their  beauty  and  graceful  or  singular  From  this  practice  is  derived  the  popular  ex- 
atmcture  are  adapted  to  please  the  eye.  pression  of  being  in  hot  water.  In  the  cold 
ORDEAL,  an  ancient  form  of  trial,  to  deter-  water  ordeal  the  individual  was  thrown  into 
mine,  by  a  supposed  reference  to  the  judgment  the  water,  and  if  he  floated  without  swimming, 
of  God,  tbe  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  he  was  considered  guilty ;  but  if  he  sank,  he 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  deemed  innocent  and  drawn  out.  A  trace 
€fxMy  compounded,  according  to  Spelman  and  of  this  practice  lasted  until  a  late  period  in  the 
Ducange,  of  ^r,  great,  and  dofl^  Judgment;  ao-  case  of  persons  suspected  of  witchcraft,  in 
oording  to  Lye  and  Bosworth,  of  or^  without,  which  the  unhappy  victim,  with  the  right  arm 
and  &i,  difference,  signifying  a  Judgment  bound  to  the  left  leg  and  the  left  arm  to  the 
without  distinction  of  persons.  The  ordeal  right  leg,  was  cast  into  some  pond,  and  if  the 
usually  went  under  the  name  of  judicium  Dei  b^y  floated  the  charge  was  thought  to  be 
(judgment  of  God),  or  tulgaria  furgatio  (com-  proved ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  the  good 
mon  purgation),  to  dlBtingnish  it  fh>m  canon-  fortune  to  be  drowned,  the  Innocence  of  the 
ical  purgation,  in  which  the  person  cleared  accused  was  clearly  established.  A  terrible 
himself  by  oath.  The  earliest  allusion  we  have  kind  of  water  ordeal  prevailed  in  Malabar, 
in  regard  to  this  practice  is  found  in  the  laws  where  the  suspected  cnminal  was  obliged  to 
of  Moses  (Numbers  v.),  according  to  which  swim  across  a  large  stream  aboundiag  in  croco- 
the  Hebrew  woman  suspected  of  adultery  is  to  diles.  As,  according  to  Blackstone,  botii  the 
drink  the  **  waters  of  jealousy,"  which  if  she  trial  by  fire  and  the  trial  by  water  could  be 
is  guilty  will  cause  ^^her  belly  to  swell  and  performed  by  deputy,  the  principal  answering 
thigh  to  rot."  There  is,  however,  no  case  on  for  the  result,  and  the  deputy  only  venturing 
record  in  Scripture  in  which  this  regulation  on  some  corporeal  pain  for  Mre  or  for  friend- 
was  carried  out.  Grotius,  in  his  conmientary  ship,  language  has  preserved  a  relie  of  the 
upon  this  chapter,  mentions  several  instances  practice  in  the  expression  ^^to  go  through  fire 
of  trial  by  water  among  the  people  of  Bithynia^  and  water  to  serve  one." — ^The  corsned,  or  trial 
Sardinia,  and  other  countries.  Trial  by  ordeal  by  the  hallowed  bread  and  cheese,  was  chiefly 
seems  certainly  to  have  been  known  in  Greece,  practised  by  ecclesiastics.  A  morsel  of  bread 
as  in  the  *^  Antigone"  of  Sophocles  a  sentinel  or  of  cheese,  loaded  with  imprecations,  was 
who  had  failed  in  fulfilling  a  trust  committed  given  the  accused  to  eat  along  with  the  eudba- 
to  his  charge,  is  represented  as  declaring  that  rist ;  and  if  the  person  were  guilty,  it  was  be- 
he  is  ready  to  "  handle  hot  iron  and  walk  over  lieved  he  could  not  swallow  it.  It  is  said  that 
fire"  to  prove  his  innocence;  and  this,  the  in  this  manner  was  choked  Gk>dwin,  earl  of 
scholiast  observes,  was  a  usual  method  of  pur-  Kent,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  murder 
gation.  In  modern  Europe,  ordeals  came  earlj  of  the  brother  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  A 
into  common  use,  and  occupy  a  prominent  posi-  trace  of  the  custom  survived  in  certain  phrases 
tion  in  the  histoxy  of  its  jurisprude^ice.  They  of  abjuration,  such  as :  **  I  will  take  the  sacrar- 
were  of  several  kiads,  of  which  the  trials  by  ment  upon  it,"  and  "  May  this  morsel  be  my 
fire  and  by  water  were  most  usual.  *^Fire  last."  The  ordeal  of  the  cross  was  of  two 
ordeal,"  says  Blackstone,  "was  performed  kinds.  In  civil  suits,  the  two  contending  par- 
either  by  taking  up  in  the  hand,  unhurt,  a  ties  held  up  their  arms  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  of  one,  two,  or  three  and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  maintaining  this 
pounds  weight;  or  else  by  walking  barefoot  wearisome  position  the  longer  was  declared 
and  blindfold  over  9  red-hot  ploughshares,  victorious.  In  criminal  cases,  two  blocks  of 
laid  lengthwise  at  unequal  distances ;  and  if  wood  were  taken,  on  one  of  which  was  cut  the 
the  party  escaped  being  hurt,  he  was  a^'udged  figure  of  the  cross.    These  were  wrapped  up  in 
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wool  and  laid  either  on  the  alter  or  on  the  nal,  and  by  the  16th  eentnrjr  the  practice  with 

relics  of  some  saint.    An  attending  priest  took  a  few  exceptions  had  been  given  np.    Accord- 

np  one  of  these  at  hazard,  and  if  it  chanced  to  ing  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  it  was  abolished  in 

be  the  one  with  the  cross  engrayed  npon  it^  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    There 

the  accused  was  pronoimced  innocent;  but  if  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  artificial  prepara- 

the  other,  gnilty.  The  ordeal  of  the  bier,  which  tions  for  warding  off  the  injurious  effects  of 

lasted  even  into  the  18th  century,  was  common  these  trials,  which,  though  well  known  to  the 

in  cases  of  murder,  and  existed  from  a  yery  clergy,  were  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of 

early  period.    The  murdered  man  was  laid  the  i^orant    Moreoyer,  there  was  in  the  con- 

tipon  a  bier,  and  the  susnected  criminal  was  duct  of  the  proceedings  much  room  for  fraud, 

obliged  to  touch  his  boay,  and  particularly  which  unquestionably  was  libendly  practised, 

the  wound.    If  blood  flowed,  if  foam  appeared  — Ordeals  were  by  no  means  confine  to  £u« 

at  the  mouth,  or  if  the  body  moved,  the  charge  rope,  but  seem  to  have  been  used  among  a 

was  deemed  to  be  proved. — ^The  ordeal  of  battle  lar^  portion  of  the  barbarous  and  partially 

(see  Appeal),  from  which  arose  the  modem  oiTiUzed  nations  all  over  the  globe.    In  Hindo- 

dnd,  seema  to  have  been  unknown  amon^  the  stan  especially  the  system  was  thoroughlydevel* 

ancients,  except  by  a  Spanish  tribe  mentioned  oped,  as  appears  from  a  statement  by  Warren 

in  livy  (xxviii.  cap.  21)  as  accustomed  in  this  Hastings  in  the  first  volume  of  tilie  "  Asiatic 

manner  to  settle  their  civil  suits,  when  they  Besearohes,"  in  which  the  9  following  kinds  of 

were  unable  or  unwilling  to  find  any  other  so-  ordeal  are  enumerated :  1.  Ordeal  by  the  bal- 

lution.    It  sprang  up,  however,  at  an  early  ance.    In  this  the  suspected  person,  after  hav* 

period  in  nearly  every  nation  of  modem  £u-  ing  fasted  a  whole  day.  was  carefidly  weighed* 

rope,  and  is  spoken  of  in  almost  every  coUec-  The  principal  points  of  the  accusation,  written 

tion  of  the  barbarian  laws,  except  in  those  of  on  a  piece  of  paper,  were  then  bound  on  hia 

the  Visigoths,  whose  Jurisprudence  followed  to  head,  and  he  was  again  placed  in  the  scales, 

a  great  extent  the  Boman,  and  those  of  the  where  if  he  weighedf  more  than  before  he  was 

Anglo-Saxons,  although  it  prevailed  among  held  to  be  guilty ;  if  less,  innocent ;  and  if  the 

the  Saxons  and  Jutes  of  Germany.    William  same,  the  trial  was  rex>eated.    2.  Ordeal  by  fire, 

the  Conqueror  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  An  excavation  was  made  in  the  ground  9  hands 

Engluid.    Decretals  were  issued  against  this  long,  2  spans  broad,  and  one  span  deep,  and 

method  of  deciding  disputes  by  Pope  Alexander  was  filled  with  fire  of  pippal  wood.    Upon  this 

m.  in  1179  and  by  Innocent  IE.  in  1216,  and  the  accused  walked  barefooted,  and  if  unhurt 

Louis  DC.  abolished  it  in  the  ordinance  of  was  adjudged  to  be  guiltless.    8.  Ordeal  by 

1260.    From  this  time  the  practice,  though  water.    In  this  the  suspected  criminal  stood  in 

sanctioned  several  times  by  sovereigns,  fell  water  up  to  his  navel,  and  near  him  a  Brahmin 

gradually  into  disuse.    There  were  other  forms  with  a  staff  in  his  hand.    Three  arrows  being 

of  ordeal,  chiefly  local,  such  as  the  weighing  of  shot  on  the  ground  by  a  soldier,  a  man  was 

witches,  practised  in  Prassia  in  the  17th  and  despatched  to  bring  back  the  furthest,  and  as 

in  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  18th  oentn-  soon  as  he  had  taken  it  up  another  was  sent 

ry.    If  they  were  exceedingly  light,  they  were  from  the  edge  of  the  water  for  the  remaining 

declared  guilty.   As  late  as  1728  some  witches  two.    At  that  moment  the  accused,  grasping 

were  weighed  at  Szegedin  in  Hungary. — ^The  the  leg  or  staff  of  the  Brahmin,  was  to  dive 

practice  of  these  ordeals  sprang  from  a  super-  into  the  water,  and  if  he  remained  under  until 

sfitious  belief  that  a  just  Qod  would  inteifsre  the  two  men  returned,  he  was  declared  to  be 

to  punish  the  guilty,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  innocent.   In  the  villages  near  Benares,  he  was 

veiy  necessities  of  an  age  of  violence,  which  obliged  to  remain  under  without  raising  hia 

required  for  innocence  every  chance  for  safety,  head  until  a  man  walked  leisurely  50  paces, 

however  dight    With  such  respect  were  they  4^  Ordeal  by  poison.     The  supposed  guilty 

regarded  that  Eadmer,  the  contemporary  his«  party  ate  7i  barleycorns  of  poison,  mixed  in 

torian  of  the  reign  of  William  Rufos,  could  192  barleycorns  of  clarified  butter;  and  if  the 

express  in  no  stronger  language  the  depth  of  preparation  produced  no  visible  effect,  he  was 

wickedness  into  which  that  monarch  had  sunk,  aeclared  to  be  innocent.  According  to  another 

tiian  by  saying  that  he  disbelieved  in  "the  method,  a  hooded  snake  was  placed  in  a  deep 

judgments  of  God.*^    Tet,  although  ordeals  earthen  pot,  and  the  accused  took  out  with 

were  performed  upon  consecrated  ground,  and  his  hand  a  ring,  seal,  or  coin  dropped  into  it; 

though  so  late  as  the  reign  of  King  John  the  if  bitten,  he  was  considered  ^ilty ;  if  not,  in- 

clergy  of  England  had  the  privilege  of  using  nocent.    5.  Ordeal  by  the  cuhs.    In  this  the 

the  judicium  /erri,  aqyui^  et  ign%$,  the  dhur^  accused  drank  8  draughts  of  water,  in  which 

eariy  and  earnestly  endeavored  to  do  away  images  of  the  sun,  of  Devi,  and  of  other  deities 

with  this  monstrous   perversion  of  Judicial  had  been  washed  for  this  purpose;   and  if 

forms.   Decretals  were  issued  against  the  prac-  within  14  days  he  became  unwell,  he  was 

tice.    The  canon  law  pronounced  it  to  be  the  deemed  a  criminal.    6.  Ordeal  by  rice.    In 

work  of  the  devil ;  and  the  increasing  use  of  ease  of  theft,  some  dry  rice  was  weighed  with 

this  and  of  tiie  Roman  law  soon  caused  ordeals  tiie  sacred  stone,  called  salgramy  or  certain 

to  fall  into  disfavor.    The  temporal  power,.  $loeai  were  read  over  it.    Of  this  the  Bun>ected 

moreover,  came  finally  to  the  aid  of  the  spirit-  persons  were  to  chew  a  quantity,  and  then 
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throw  it  out  upon  leayes  of  pippid,  «nd  if  U  cinset  in  the  regvW  ooone  and  pnmr  rd^ 

oame  oat  of  the  month  of  any  one  dry  or  stained  of  hia  office,  and  not  bjr  war  of  q[>eciai  depfi&a- 

with  blood,  that  one  was  held  to  be  gniltj  and  tion.    This  aooeptation  of  the  word  ia  very  ez- 

the  rest  were  aoquitted.    7.  Ordeal  by  hot  oil ;  actly  preserved  in  the  ecclesiastical  law,  thongh 

and  8,  ordeal  by  hot  iron.    These  were  yery  in  books  of  the  common  law  the  bishop  who  is 

mnoh  the  same  as  the  hot  water  and  hot  iron  the  ordinary  in  England  is  familiarly  referred 

ordeals  of  Eorope.    9.  The  ordeal  by  images,  to  as  '*  one  who  has  ordinaiy  jnrisdiction  in 

In  tJiis  a  silver  image  called  Dharma,  iiie  genina  canses  ecclesiastical."  The  bishop  of  each  dio- 

of  justice,  and  a  clay  or  iron  one  called  Adhaiv  oese  is  the  ordinary  therein.    In  virtue  of  hia 

ma,  were  thrown  together  into  an  earthen  jar,  office  he  certifies  ezcommunicationa,  the  law- 

and  the  accused  was  convicted  or  acquitted  ao-  ftilness  of  marriages,  and  the  like  ecclesiastical 

cording  as  he  brought  out  the  former  or  the  and  spiritual  matters,  to  the  courts  of  common 

li^r ;  or  the  figure  of  one  deity  was  painted  law.    Formerly,  and  until  the  statute  8  Eliza- 

on  white  doth,  and  that  of  the  other  upon  beth,  c.  4,  under  claim,of  the  benefit  of  cleray, 

black,  and  these  were  rolled  up  in  the  ezcre-  he  asserted  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  hni 

ment  of  cows  in  separate  balls,  and  cast  into  a  clerks.    But  the  particular  and  most  prominent 

vessel,  after  which  the  procedure  was  the  same  judicial  Amction  of  the  ordinary  consisted  in 

as  in  the  previous  instance. — Ordeals  of  vari-  his  grant  of  probate  of  wills  and  letters  testa- 

ous  kinds,  but  chiefly  the  trials  by  fire  and  by  mentary.    Of  these  matters  the  bishops,  or,  in 

water,  are  found  among  the  Chinese,  the  na-  certain  cases,  the  archbishops,  had  K>r  many 

tives  of  Pegu,  of  Oongo,  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  centuries,  and  until  very  recently,  ezdusive  ju* 

and  the  tribes  of  Asiatic  Bussia.    In  Senegam-  risdiction.  It  has  been  much  discussed  whether 

bia  an  application  of  red-hot  iron  is  made  to  the  probate  of  wills  and  the  granting  of  admizi- 

the  tongue  of  the  supposed  criminal.    In  Slam  istrations  were  matters  entirely  and  oripnally 

the  accuser  and  the  accused  were  placed  toge-  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance.    It  is  now  the  bet* 

ther  in  one  spot,  and  a  tiger  was  let  loose  upon  ter  opinion  tiiat  they  were  not,  but  that  they 

tiiem*    If  one  was  spared,  he  was  considered  belonged  to  the  county  courts,  or  to  the  courte 

innocent;  if  both  were  destroyed,  they  were  baron  of  tiie  lords  of  manors.    Certainly  these 

both  deemed  guilty ;  and  if  botii  were  spared,  courts  existed  and  wills  were  made  before  an 

they  were  coinpelled  to  undergo  some  more  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  established.  Af- 

certain  test.    The  missionary  Krapf^  in  his  ter  that  was  done,  and  until  the  time  of  the 

*' Travels  and  Researches  in  Eastern  Africa,"  conquest,  the  bishop  sat  with  the  earl  in  the 

mentions,  as  in  use  among  the  Wanaka  tribe,  county  court.     The  spiritual   and  temporal 

the  ordeals  of  the  hatchet,  of  the  copper  kettle,  courts  were  separated  m  the  time  of  Wuliam 

of  the  needle,  and  of  the  piece  of  bread.    The  I.,  but  it  is  not  clear  to  which  of  the  two  the 

first  two  were  analogous  to  the  hot  iron  ordeal  cognizance  of  wills  was  intrusted.    But  8pel- 

and  the  last  to  the  corsned  of  Europe.    In  the  man  asserts,  mainly  on  the  authority  of  Glan- 

ordeal  oi  the  needle,  a  red-hot  needle  waa  vil,  that  in  the  times  of  Henry  I.  and  Henrr 

drawn  through  the  lips  of  the  alleged  criminal,  II.  testamentary  causes  were  regularly  heara 

and  if  blood  flowed  from  the  wound,  he  was  in  tiie  ecdesiaatical  courts.    Since  tluit  time 

deemed  guilty ;  but  if  none,  innocent. — ^In  Ma-  the  probate  jurisdiction  of  all  the  dioceses  haa 

dagascar  the  trial  by  ordeal  is  stiU  generally  been  in  the  bishops*  or  archbishops'  courts ; 

practised  by  legal  autiiority.    The  supposed  and  from  it  the  forms  and  method  of  probate 

oriminal  is  made  to  drink  a  decoction  oi  a  poi-  jurisdiction  were  borrowed   in   the   United 

sonous  fruit  called  the  tangena^  a  small  dose  of  States,  witii  more  or  less  change.    Kow,  hoir- 

which  acts  as  an  emetic,  while  a  large  dose  is  eyer,  by  the  '*  probate  act"  of  20  and  21  Ylo- 

fjfttaL    By  managing  the  size  of  the  dose,  those  toria  (1867),  and  bv  an  additional  act  of  the 

who  administer  it  can  decide  the  result.  next  year,  the  whole  of  the  probate  joriadio- 

OBDERICUS  YITALIS,  an  English  priest  tion  of  England  is  taken  from  the  ordinary, 

and   chronicler,  born   at  Attrngesham,  near  and  vested  in  a  court  of  probate,  consisting  of 

Shrewsbury  (now  Atcham,  Shropshire),  Feb,  onejudge,  who  may  also  be  judge  of  admiralty. 

17,  1076,  died  about  1148.    He  early  entered  and  who  exercises  this  jurisdiction  over  all 

the  monastery  of  St  Evroult  at  Ouche  in  Nor-  parts  of  England.    These  statutes  provide  for 

mandy,  where  he  passed  most  of  his  life.    He  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  and  adopt  all  exist- 

wrote  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  ing  usages  and  rules,  with  as  fittie  change  as 

and  Normandy,''  which  hepna  with  the  time  possible ;    even  tihe  subordinate  ofilcers  are 

of  Christ  and  concludes  with  the  year  1141.  expressly  retained  by  name,  and  thdr  duties 

It  was  first  printed  in  Duchesne's  Hutorim  and  official  names  are,  for  the  most  part,  quite 

IfarnuuMiorum  Scriptorei  (1610),  and  there  is  a  unaffected. — ^In  the  United  States  the  officer  to 

good  English  translation  by  T.  Forester,  form*  whom  probate  of  wills  is  committed  is  called  In 

ing  4  vols,  of  Bohn's  "  Antiquarian  Library."  some  judge  of  probate,  in  others  ordinaiy  reg^ 

OBDERS,  BsueioxTB.    See  Rbuqious  Ob-  ter,  or  Bnrrogi3».    (See  Pbobati.) 
]>XBS,  and  Mohaohisx.  ORDINATION,  the  act  of  conferring  holy 

ORDINARY  (Roman  law,  yt«2ftrofic^nar»u«),  orders,  or  of  initiating  a  person  into  the  min- 
in  its  proper  sense,  or  that  which  it  bore  in  the  istry  of  religion,  or  setting  him  apart  for  pep- 
Roman  law,  a  judge  who  took  cognizance  of  forming  eoclesiiBstical  rites  and  duties.     AH 
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ikb  CtoMaoL  ftmoinlw«lk>M  irMdilmYe  a  tp^  wmdMifcM  at  any  time.  In  the  Bomiii  Oaiho- 
cial  minlstiy  ine  some  kind  <^  ordiiiatioii,  but  lio  draroh  the  ordination  for  the  4  lower  or- 
their  opiniona  greatly  differ  reapeoting  the  an-  ders  may  be  bestowed  in  exceptional  cases  by 
thority  by  whi^  it  is  conferred,  its  essence,  and  priests,  but  that  for  the  S  higher  orders  (sub- 
ita  effect.  The  Boman  Oatholic,  the  eastern  deacon,  deacon,  and  priest)  is  reserred  to  the 
(Greek,  Armenian,  Kestorian,  and  Jacobite),  bidiop.  The  Boman  OathoUo  chnroh  makes 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  a^pree  in  the  Talidity  of  an  ordination  dependent  on  the 
maintaining  that  ordmation  is  a  prerogatiTe  of  tt)06tolic  succession  of  the  ordaming  bishops ; 
th%  bishops.  The  Boman  OathoHo  and  the  she  rejects  therefore  the  ordination  not  only 
eastern  cnnrehea,  and  the  **High  Ohnrch"  of  the  Swedish  and  Danidi,  but  also  of  the  An- 
party  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  deny  glican  church,  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
the  validity  of  the  orders,  and  eyen  the  exists  has  not  proyed  the  apostolic  succession  of  her 
ence,  of  a  ohurch  where  there  is  no  bishop.  bish<^ps»  The  ordination  of  the.  Greek  and  the 
The  Presbyterian  churches,  on  the  contrary,  other  eastern  churches  is  not  regarded  as  in- 
hold  that  the  presbytery  have  authority  ibr  yalid,  but  only  as  illicit,  as  is  the  ordination 
this  purpose,  and  that  bishops  and  presbyters  by  any  bishop  who  is  not  in  communion  with 
are  in  Scripture  the  same,  and  not  distinct  or-  the  pope. — As  to  tiie  essence  of  ordination,  Uie 
den  or  officers.  Among  the  Wesleyan  Meth-  Boman  Oatholic  and  the  eastern  churdies  re- 
odists,  the  ordination  of  their  ministry  takes  gard  it  as  one  of  the  7  sacraments,  while  in  the 
place  in  the  annual  conference,  with  a  president  opinion  of  the  Protestant  churches  it  is  only  a 
at  its  head  and  without  the  imposition  of  hands,  nte  for  setting  apart  a  minister  for  his  ecclesiaa- 
Among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  ordination  tical  dutiea.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and 
is  performed  by  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Lutheran  churches,  the  essence  of  the  ordi- 
their  own  ministers.  Among  the  Independents  nation  has  howerer  been  and  is  still  a  sul^ect 
and  Baptists,  the  power  of  ordination  lies  in  the  of  controrersy,  as  dirines  haye  not  been  want- 
congregadon,  which  tries  the  qualifications  of  ing  who  haye  maintained  the  objectiye  com- 
the  candidate,  and  gives  him  a  call  to  be  its  munioadcm  of  divine  power  by  means  of  the 
minister.  This  call  being  accepted,  ministerial  ordination.  According  to  the  Boman  Oatholic 
brethren  of  standing  assemble  to  examine  his  doctrine,  ordination  impresses  on  the  ordained 
credentials  and  to  inquire  as  to  his  religious  and  minister  an  indelible  character,  separating  him 
moral  character  and  his  theological  views;  for  ever  from  the  laity,  while  in  the  Protestant 
and  should  all  these  prove  satisfactory,  they  churches  it  only  initaates  him  into  the  minis- 
ordain  him  by  prayer  and  laying  on  of  hands,  terial  office.  Some  distinguished  Protestant 
The  society  of  Friends  rcdect,  together  with  a  diyinea  have  therefore  T"afT<tiiiBH^  that  the 
special  ministerial  office,  all  ceremonies  of  ordi-  right  of  ordination  ijiould  be  repeated  when- 
nation  for  those  who  speak  in  their  meetings,  ever  a  minister  is  called  to  another  charge, 
believing  that  the  qualifications  for  the  minis-  OBDNAKOE,  a  term  applied  to  all  sorts  of 
try  of  the  gospel  are  the  special  gift  of  the  large  guns  used  in  war.  (See  Abthxeby,  and 
great  Head  of  tae  <&uroli,  bestowed  both  upon  Oahhoh.) 
men  and  women,  without  distinction  of  nuik,  OBEADS.  See  Nticphs. 
talent,  or  learning,  and  must  be  received  ttom  OBEGHON,  a  state  of  the  American  Union, 
him  through  the  revelation  of  his  spirit  in  the  the  20th  admitted  under  the  federal  constitu- 
heart. — ^As  to  the  qualifications  required  in  a  tion,  bordering  on  the  Pac^o  ocean,  between 
candidate  for  ordination,  all  dencmiinations  seek  lat.  42**  and  46°  N.,  and  long.  116*  40'  and 
preyiously  to  asoertain  nis  moral  and  religious  124*  25'  W.  Its  K.  boundary  is  the  Oolumbia 
character  and  the  conformity  of  his  theological  river,  aeparating  it  from  Wadiington  territory, 
viewa  with  those  of  the  denomination  or  the  Ibr  a  di^ance  of  about  800  m.  from  its  moutii 
partienlar  church  which  he  is  to  serve.  Some  to  its  intersection  with  lat.  46*  N.,  which 
4shurQhes  have  apecified  more  prerequisites.  In  it  follows  eastward  about  70  m.  to  the  Snake 
the  church  of  fing^iand,  and  the  otner  Protest  river  or  Lewis  fork  of  the  Oolumbia,  and  that 
tant  Episcopal  churches  which  agree  with  it  stream  is  the  boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the 
in  doctrine  and  church  government,  a  candi-  Owyhee  river ;  the  line  continues  thence  due 
date  must  be  28  years  of  age  before  he  can  be  S.  to  lat.  42*,  and  thence  due  W.  to  the  ocean, 
ordained  deacon,  and  fell  24  before  he  can  be  Oregon  is  about  820  m.  long  from  £.  to  W. 
ordained  priest.  He  is  also  obliged  to  subscribe  and  280  m.  wide  from  N.  to  S.  Its  area  is 
to  the  89  articles.  Tlie  coun<S  of  Trent  ap-  about  80,000  sq.  m.  It  contains  19  organixed 
pointed  that  no  one  should  be  ordained  save  counties,  viz. :  Benton,  Olackamas,  Clatsop^ 
those  who  were  provided  with  a  benefice;  and  Oolnmbia,  Ooose^  Ouiry,  Dou^as,  Jackson, 
this  practice  stiU  obtains  in  the  church  of  Eng-  Josephine,  Lane,  Linn,  Harion,  Multnomah, 
land.  The  timea  of  ordination  are  the  4  Sun-  Polk,  Tillamook,  Umpqua,  Washington,  Wasco, 
days  immediately  following  the  Ember  week;  and  Yamhill.  AH  these  counties  save  Wasco 
i  e.,  the  2d  Sunday  in  Lwit,  Trinity  Sunday,  are  W.  of  the  Oascade  mountains,  and  within 
tad  the  Sundays  following  the  first  Wednesday  100  m.  of  the  Padfio,  the  £.  part  of  the  state 
after  Sept.  14  and  Dec.  18.  These  are  the  having  very  few  white  inhabitants,  and  those 
stated  times,  but  the  bishops  have  the  right,  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Oo- 
if  circnmstanoes  make  it  derirablci  to  ordain  lumbia  river.    The  largest  town  in  the  state  i/i 
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PorUaad  (pop.  in  1860, 3,700).  It  is  the  chief 
seaport,  ritaated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Willa- 
mette river,  10  m.  from  its  month,  which  is 
100  m.  hytiie  oonrse  of  the  Colombia  from  the 
ocean.  The  town  site  is  a  plain  about  80  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  it  is  sor- 
ronnded  by  dense  forests  of  tall  spruce,  fir, 
and  other  evergreen  trees.  The  town  dates 
from  1847.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  wood. 
The  next  town  of  importance  is  Salem,  the 
capital  (pop.  1,500),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Wil- 
lamette river,  about  40  m.  8.  from  Portland  hj 
the  course  of  the  river.  It  contains  the  state 
eapitol  and  a  woollen  milL  C^orvallis  (fop. 
1,000)  is  20  m.  farther  8.,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  same  river.  This  place  was  once  selected 
by  the  territorial  legislature  to  be  the  capital, 
but  the  federal  government  had  i4>propriated 
money  to  build  a  eapitol  at  Salem,  and  would 
not  recognize  any  other.  Eugene  City  (pop. 
800)  is  80  m.  8.  of  CorvaHia,  also  on  the  bank 
of  the  Willamette  river.  Other  towns  in  the 
Willamette  valley  are  Oregon  City,  Lafkyette, 
Dayton,  Santiam,  and  Albany.  Oregon  City, 
i^  m.  S.  of  Portland,  at  the  falls  of  the  Willsr 
mette,  has  a  great  water  power,  and  will  be  it 
manufacturing  town  of  importance ;  but  now 
the  little  power  used  is  mostly  spent  in  sawing 
rough  lumber.  On  the  bank  of  the  Columbia 
are  the  towns  of  Astoria,  Rainier,  8t.  Helen's, 
and  the  Dalles.  Astoria  (pop.  400)  is  9  m. 
from  the  ocean,  at  a  point  where  the  river  is  8 
or  4  m.  wide.  It  possesses  a  custom  house 
and  a  couple  of  saw  mills.  All  the  country 
E.,  S.  E.,  and  S.  from  Astoria  is  hilly,  covered 
with  dense  timber,  and  almost  uninhabited. 
This  fact,  and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  of  the  state  is  done  at 
Portland,  whiUier  the  ocean  steamers  run  reg^ 
ularly,  scarcely  stopping  at  Astoria  save  to 
take  on  or  put  off  a  pilot,  may  account  for  the 
small  size  of  Astoria,  which  was  for  a  time 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
towns  of  the  coast.  St  Helen's,  10  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Willamette  (pop.  about  400), 
once  aspired  to  be  the  chief  port  of  the  state, 
and  the  agents  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship 
oompany^provoked  at  the  difficulty  of  ascend- 
ing the  Willamette  to  Portland  in  seasons  of 
low  water,  established  their  coaling  depot  and 
office  at  St  Helen's ;  but  the  mercantile  inter- 
est of  Portland  was  too  strong,  and  St  Helen's 
lost  her  trade  and  her  hope.  "The  Dalles,*' 
or  Dalles,  so  named  from  some  rapids  in  the 
Columbia  river,  to  which  the  Canadians  em- 
ployed by  the  Hudson's  bay  company  gave 
that  name  (pop.  about  1,500),  is  a  thriving  town 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  about  175  m. 
from  its  mouth.  The  town  owes  its  impor- 
tance to  the  rapids  in  the  river,  which  at  this 
point  has  a  descent  of  40  feet,  thus  interrupting 
the  navigation  and  re(][uiring  goods  to  be  trans- 
ported by  land  for  a  distance  of  6  or  8  m.  The 
growth  of  the  place  must  keep  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  basin  of  the  upper  Colum- 
bia, all  the  trade  of  which  must  go  down  the 


rirer.  In  the  rtSkff  of  the  Dinpqiia  river  are 
the  towns  of  Winchester,  Bosebnrg,  Seott»> 
burg,  and  Gkudner.  In  the  anrifbrous  portkm 
of  tiie  vdley  of  Bogne  river  are  JackmiTille 
(pop.  1,500)  and  Althouse,  the  two  principal 
mining  towns  in  the  state.  On  the  eoas^ 
about  lat  48''  MK,  is  the  village  of  Randolph, 
whose  inhabitante  are  mainly  engaged  in  the 
business  of  beach  mining. — ^llie  population  of 
Oregon,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was 
as  follows : 
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There  are  about  3,000  Chinamen,  of  whom  the 
great  minority  are  working  in  the  gold  placem 
There  is  no  aocurato  report  of  the  number  of 
Indians,  but  they  are  estimated  at  10,000.  The 
Rogue  river,  the  Coose,  the  Ohetoo,  the  Ump- 
qua,  the  Tillamook,  the  Klamath,  and  the  Chi- 
nook tribes,  though  numerous  15  years  ago^ 
have  now  been  reduced  to  a  few  scattered  rep- 
resentatives. East  of  the  Cascade  mountains 
are  a  few  Oayuses,  Pah-Utes,  and  ftiakes. — 
The  principal  rivers  of  Oregon  are  the  Cdum- 
bia  and  Snake  rivers,  which  do  not  at  any 
point  come  within  its  limits,  but  only  form 
part  of  its  northern  boundary ;  tlie  Willamette, 
Fall  river  (which  drains  a  large  and  desolate 
region  £.  of  the  Cascade  mountains),  the  John 
Day's,  Umatilla,  Grande  Ronde,  Powder,  Burnt, 
Malheur,  and  Owyhee  rivers,  all  tributaries  of 
the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers ;  and  the  Rogue 
and  Umpqua  rivers,  Im^e  streams  which  hSL 
into  the  ocean  between  lat.  43^  and  44®  N. 
Smaller  streams  emptying  into  the  Pacific  are 
the  Coose,  CoqnOle,  SiuAoliur,  and  Tillamook 
rivers.  The  Columbia  is  navigable  96  m.  fhnn 
its  mouth  for  vessels  drawing  16  feet  of  water. 
The  river  where  it  opens  to  the  sea  is  4  m. 
wide,  and  that  width  continues  for  18  m.  in- 
land. Off  the  mouth  is  a  bar  with  18  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide.  The  channel  is  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  bar  is  difficult,  the  winds  are  fre- 
quently high,  and  fogs  common ;  and  the  en- 
trance is  considered  dangerous  by  mariners 
and  insurance  companies.  Inside,  the  navigar 
tion  is  excellent,  the  river  being  wide  and 
the  water  deep.  At  the  Cascades,  182  m. 
from  the  ocean,  the  Columbia  falls  40  feet  in  5 
m.,  intormpting  navigation ;  and  60  m.  fhrther 
up  there  is  another  similar  interruption  by  a 
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fall  of  40  feet  at  the  Dalles.    The  Willamette  Oregon  and  California;  the  trmpqna  monn- 
18  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  from  tains,  between  the  Umpgna  and  Rogne  riyers ; 
its  mouth  to  Portland ;  thence  to  the  falls  at  and  the  Oalapooya  mountains,  between  the 
Oregon  City  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet ;  thenoe  valleys  of  the  Umpqna  and  Willamette  rivers. 
to  Salem  for  vessels  drawing  4  feet ;  and  from  — ^Nearly  all  the  tillable  land  in  the  state  is  in 
Balem  light  steamers  can  run  to  Engene  City  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  a  body  of  land 
daring  a  portion  of  the  year.    The  Oolmnbia,  abont  120  m.  long  from  N.  to  S.  by  80  m. 
thonn^  not  straight,  has  no  short  tarns,  whereas  wide.    The  soil  is  a  gravelly  clay  near  the 
the  Willamette,  meandering  through  a  flat  val*  mountains,  covered  with  a  rich  sandy  loam 
ley,  has  a  moltitade  of  small  crooks,  with  na-  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.    In  tlie  val- 
merons  sloaffhs  and  arms.    Snake  river  is  prob-  leys  of  the  Umpqaa  and  Bogae  rivers,  about 
ably  navigable,  but  no  steamers  have  been  40  m.  from  the  ocean,  there  are  tracts  of  simi- 
plaoed  upon  it.    The  ports  of  Oregon,  beside  lar  soil,  each  about  40  nu  long  by  20  wide, 
those  on  the  Columbia  river,  are  Port  Orford,  q>eaking  in  general  terms.   These  rivers,  when 
Coose  bay,  IJmpqua  river,  and  !niIamook  bay.  approaching  the  Pacific,  run  through  steep 
Port  Orford,  in  fat.  42**  25',  is  safe  during  the  mountains  covered  with  timber  so  dense  that 
Bommer,  that  is,  while  the  K.  winds  blow,  but  cultivation  is  not  now  thought  of.    The  low 
is  open  to  the  S.  and  is  insecure  during  the  land  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  is  so 
winter  months.    The  harbor  is  deep  and  of  narrow  that  it  scarcely  deserves  to  be  taken 
good  size,  and  has  a  good  anchorage.    Coose  into  consideration  in  an  examination  of  the 
bay,  in  lat.  48^  80',  has  an  entrance  about  i  of  agricultural  district  of  Oregon.    Pall  river  has 
a  mile  wide,  with  10  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  a  large  basin,  but  the  most  of  the  soil  is  rocky 
at  low  tide.    Inside,  the  water  is  deep  and  the  and  desert-like,  the  elevation  high  above  the 
anchorage  x>erfectly  secure.    Port  Orford  and  sea,  the  climate  dry  and  cold.    ^Diere  is  some 
Coose  bay  rarely  have  any  vessels  at  anchor  in  good  soil  in  the  valleys  of  the  Umatilla,  Grande 
their  waters.  The  Umpqua  river,  in  1^.  48**  45',  Konde  river,  and  Burnt  river.    South  of  the 
has  an  entrance  about  i  m.  wide,  and  15  feet  valley  of  Fall  river  lies  part  of  the  great  basin, 
water  at  low  tide.    Inside,  the  water  is  deep-  which  sends  no  water  to  the  sea.  but  swallows 
or  and  the  anchorage  safe.    This  and  Portland  up  all  its  own  streams.    Several  such  streams 
are  the  only  two  ports  of  Oregon  regularly  vis-  sink  into  the  sands  within  the  limits  of  Ore- 
ited  by  ocean  steamers.    In  lat.  45**  45'  is  False  gon.    The  soil  is  barren  and  verdureless. — ^Ilie 
Tillamook  bay,  which  is  nearly  round,  f  m.  in  geological  character  of  Oregon  is  marked  by 
diameten  with  an  entrance  ^  m.  wide,  opening  the  predominance  of  tertiary  sandstone  in  the 
to  the  S.    The  harbor  is  secure  against  aU  west,  granite  in  the  Cascade  mountains,  and 
winds  save  those  from  the  S.    There  are  no  trap  and  other  eruptive  rocks  in  the  £.  part  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Oregon.    The  principal  the  state.    The  vaUey  of  Uie  Willamette  has  a 
lakes  are  the  Upper  S[lamath  lake,  the  Lower  deep  diluvium  strongly  resembling  that  on  tiie 
Xlamath  lake,  part  of  wMch  is  in  California,  shores  of  Puget  sound  and  in  the  Sacramento 
and  several  smaller  lakes  or  sinks  of  rivers  in  basin,  and  the  resemblance  suggests  the  idea 
that  portion  of  the  great  basin  lying  within  that  these  valleys  are  of  the  same  origin  and 
the  limitaof  Oregon.    All  ^ese  lakes  are  in  were  once  connected  together,  though  now  sep- 
districts  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  the  vegeta-  arated  by  the  Siskiyou,  Umpqua,  Calapooya, 
tion  scanty. — ^There  are  two  prin<npid  moun*  and  Cowlitz  mountains.   In  the  Cascade  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Oregon,  both  running  K  and  8.,  tains,  beside  the  granite,  are  found  trap,  ser- 
the  Coast  and  the  Cascade  chains.    The  Coast  penline,  porphyry,  slate,  quartz,  and  lava,  the 
mountains,  lying  along  the  coast  from  lat.  42^  latter  evidently  poured  out  by  the  great  vol- 
te the  Columbia,  vary  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  canoes  which  now  stand  as  silent  snow  peaks, 
high ;  tiiey  are  covered  with  evergreen  trees.  Gold  has  been  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
The  Cascade  mountains,  forming  a  portion  of  reward  miners  for  their  work  in  the  valley  of 
tiio  hij^  range  running  from  lat.  55^  to  85"*,  Bogue  river  and  on  the  ocean  beach  from  the 
and  known  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California,  S.  boundary  to  near  the  Umpqua  river.    It  has 
are  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet  hi^,  with  occa-  also  been  found  in  many  other  places  E.  and  W. 
aional  peaks  rising  still  higher.    This  range  on  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  but  not  in  diggings 
its  W.  slope  is  covered  with  coniferous  trees:  that  would  pay.    It  is  rumored  that  valuable 
much  of  its  E.  slope  is  bare.    The  prindpal  silver  mines  have  been  discovered  in  the  val- 
waks  are  Mt  Hood,  in  lat.  45''  20',  18,000  feet  ley  of  the  Santiam.    Copper  has  been  found 
high;   Mt  Jefferson,  in  lat.  44"*  40^.  11,000  in  the  Calapooya  mountains,  and  iron  in  the 
fdet;  the  Three  Sisters,  in  kt.  44''  10^  11,000  Coast  mountains  near  Portland;  platinum,  iri- 
ISdet ;  and  Mt  Pitt,  in  lat.  42*^  25',  10,000  feet  dium,  and  osmium  are  found  in  considerable 
All  these  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  quantities  in  the  gold  placers  of  southern  Ore- 
snow,  and  all  of  them  are  eztiuct  volcanoes,  gon ;  and  large  beds  of  tertiary  coal  lie  on  the 
How  long  they  have  been  extmot  is  not  known,  shores  of  Coose  bay. — ^Western  Oregon  has  a 
but  the  ludians  have  traditions  of  a  lime  when  moist,  equable  climate ;  eastern  Oregon,  one 
Mt.  Hood  was  an  active  volcano.    Other  moun-  dry  and  variable.    In  the  Willamette  vall^ 
tain  ranges  are  the  Blue  ridge,  W.  of  the  there  are  no  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Owyhee  river ;  the  Siskiyou  ridge,  between  The  average  temperature  of  the  spring  is  54** 
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F.,  of  the  munnier  70^,  of  the  antmnn  64^  aad  mow  goose,  the  brant,  4  spedee  of  idbatroMy  S 

of  tiie  winter  4Xf,    The  amonnt  of  rain  is  of  peHcana,and7of  guls.    Ofreptiles  there  are 

▼ery  great ;  the  aun  ia  often  hidden  for  more  none  deseryio^  speeUd  menticm,  save  the  rattle- 

than  a  month  at  a  lame.    Drizzling  rains  and  snake,  which  is  not  abnndant    The  rivers  of 

thick  mists  prevail  dnring  a  large  portion  of  Oregon  abonnd  in  salmon  at  the  proper  sea- 

the  year.    Tnnnder,  lightning,  hfu],  and  snow  sons;  there  are  about  a  dozen  dirorentrarie- 

are  rare.   Ice  seldom  forms  m<Hre  than  a  oo^l^  ties,  and  all  of  them  when  thej  first  enter  the 

of  inches  in  tldclmess,  and  soon  thaws.    The  fredi  water  from  the  ocean  are  delicions.  Most 

heat  of  summer  is  never  oppressive.    At  Asto*  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  found  in  Oregon. 

ria  the  fall  of  nan  is  still  greater,  measuring  86  are  indigenous  to  that  coast,  and  are  not  found 

inches  annually,  more  thim  in  any  other  pluMO  elsewhere.    This  remark  extends  to  the  flah 

in  the  American  Union.    The  Cascade  moun-  and  the  birds  as  well  as  to  the  quadrupeds  and 

tains  out  off  the  eastern  cdvkion  of  the  state  the  trees. — ^The  most  remaricable  natural  curl- 

from  the  coast  winds,  fogs,  and  rains,  and  this,  odties  of  Oregon  are  the  rapids  of  the  Cohun- 

in  coi^unction  with  the  high  elevation,  renders  bia  river  at  the  Oascades  and  the  Dalles,  the 

that  part  of  the  country  hot  in  summer  and  fiiJls  of  the  Willamette  at  Oregon  Oibr,  the  high 

very  cold  in  winter,  the  thermometer  in  July  snow  peaks  of  the  Cascade  range,  the  ^beiera 

ran^g  as  high  as  80%  and  in  the  winter  fidling  of  Mts.  Hood  and  Jefferson,  large  beds  of  lava 

below  80**.— The  eastern  part  of  (h*egon  is  very  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cascade  moimtains  m  v»- 


poor  in  vegetation,  the  western  very  rich.    In  rious  places,  numerous  hot  firings  along  the  £. 

the  valleys  of  the  Fall  and  Snake  rivers,  a  man  base  <^  the  Cascade  mountains,  and  the  sinking 

may  travel  fbr  days  without  passing  a  tree ;  in  rivers  of  the  great  basin. — ^Agriculture  is  the 

Ihe  valleys  of  &e  Willamette,  Umpqua,  and  chief  occupation  of  the  people.     The  main 

Bogue  rivers  he  is  never  out  of  sight  of  dense  agricultural  products  are  wh^it,  oats,  potatoea, 

fbrests.    Nearly  all  the  trees  are  coniferous  and  apples.    The  climate  is  too  moist  and  cool 

evergreens.    Among  these,  the  most  promi-  formaize,  peaches,  melons,  and  sweet  potatoes, 

nent  are  the  Dougbs  spruce  or  red  fir  (Met  A  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  firmer 

J}ouglaiii)j  the  yj^ow  fir  (A,  ffrandii)^  William-  in  Oreson  is  the  fern,  which  grows  in  nearlj 

son^s  spruce  (A,  WiUianuonii)^  the  Oregon  cedar  all  fields.    There  is  one  woollen  mill  at  Salem,  ^ 

gitija  ffig(mUa\  the  noble  fir  (j^cea  nobiUi)^  the  only  large  manufacturing  establishment  in^ 
e  western  baiisam  fir  (P.  ffranim)y  the  sugar  the  state.  There  are  saw  imlls  to  saw  all  the 
pine  (pintu  £amhertiana)y  the  western  yellow  timber  required  for  home  consnmption,  and 
pine  (P.  e(mt&rta%  and  the  fragrant  white  cedar  grist  mills  to  grind  all  the  grun. — Oregon  has 
(cupreMtu  ftaqrani).  These  are  all  trees  of  little  foreign  commerce,  and  that  little  is  neariy 
magnificent  size  and  beautiM  fi>rm,  standing  all  done  by  steamers  with  San  Erancisco  and 
in  dense  forests,  and  some  of  them  rising  to  a  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  Some  gooda  are 
height  of  250  and  even  800  feet,  with  trunks  sent  to  British  Columbia  bv  land  up  the  valley 
from  4  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  Less  striking  of  the  Columbia  river.  Tne  chief  exporta  of 
and  important  are  the  western  yew  (faami  Jitt*  domestic  produce  are  wheat,  fiour,  apples,  cat- 
9ifoUa)y  the  western  Juniper  (Junipertu  oectden-  tie,  pickled  salmon,  em,  butter,  and  chickens. 
taHi),  the  Oregon  oak  (gvercug  GofreyaruC)^  The  entrance  of  the  Columbia  river  is  so  dan- 
the  Oregon  alder  (alnu$  Or«g<ma),  and  the  gerousfor  sailing  vessels,  and  the  price  of  coal 
Oregon  ash  (fi'tunnui  Oregona)*  The  forests  is  so  high  on  this  coast,  that  freight  to  and  team 
of  Oregon  are  filled  with  a  dense  and  tangled  Oregon  must  always  be  expensive.  Two  of  the 
undergrowth,  in  which  ferns  and  bushes  bear-  most  notable  roads  in  the  state  are  the  stage 
ing  berries  and  thorns  are  numerous.  The  road  from  Portland  S.  to  Treka  in  California, 
greater  part  of  the  level  land  of  the  Willamette  and  the  road  across  the  Cascade  mountains  from 
valley  and  part  of  the  Umpqua  and  Bogue  Portland  to  the  Dalles. — Oregon  has  no  rail- 
river  valleys  are  prairie  land;  that  is,  they  road  or  canaL  There  is  no  federal  fortifica- 
are  not  covered  with  trees.  East  of  the  Cas-  tion,  arsenal,  navy  yard,  or  hospital  in  the  state, 
cades  the  vegetation  is  not  only  fiir  more  scan-  There  are  small  niilitary  stations  occupied  by 
ty,  but  it  is  entirelv  different  in  character.  The  federal  troops  at  the  Dalles,  Tamhill,  and  in 
trees  are  scattered,  stunted,  and  twisted,  the  Rogue  river  and  Umpqua  valleys.  The  state 
grass  is  thin,  and  almost  the  only  bush  is  the  has  few  public  institutions.  The  difficulty  and 
wild  sage  or  ort^mukz,  one  of  the  most  cheer-  expense  of  getting  agricultural  produce  to  mar- 
less  and  worthless  of  all  plants. — ^The  principal  ket,  the  Ihman  war  of  1865,  and  the  refusal  of 
indigenous  quadrupeds  of  Oregon  are  the  gris-  the  federal  government  to  pay  the  war  debt, 
ly  bear,  black  bear,  American  panther  Qlalis  have  had  a  strong  influence  to  prevent  tho 
e(m6olor)y  the  wild  cat,  the  gray  wol^  the  coyo-  growth  of  the  state  in  population  and  wealth, 
to  (eanit  latran»\  the  mountain  sheep,  the  elk,  and  to  delay  the  estabhdbment  of  prominent 
the  black-tuled  deer,  and  the  antelope.  The  public  institutions.  There  are  2  colleges,  T 
most  prominent  birds  are  the  Californian  vul-  academies,  and  about  800  common  scmoola. 
tnre  (eathartet  Oal\fomianu$),  the  turkey  buz-  There  is  a  common  school  fund  consisting  of 
zard.  the  golden  eagle,  the  bald  eagle,  the  fish  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  to  the  state  fi>r 
hawk,  the  trumpeter  sw9ai(eygnugoueoinakn')y  that  purpose,  all  esche^  forfeitures,  moneys 
the  American  swan,  the  Canada  goose,  the  paid  as  exemption  irom  military  duty,  all  gifts 
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and  devises  fbr  toaaaon.  school  purposes,  the  eonntj  for  4  jeeaes^  Bherlfb  end  dorks  of 
prooeeds  of  the  600,000  acre  grant,  tJie  6  per  eoarts  are  elected  in  eyery  ootmty,  and  dk- 
cent,  net  proceeda  of  the  sales  of  pablic  lands,  trict  attorneys  bj  districts.  The  reyenae  of 
&e.,  the  interest  of  the  ftind  to  be  divided  the  state  for  the  year  ending  Bept.  10, 1860, 
among  the  oonnties  in  shares  proportioned  including  a  balance  of  t4,656.26  remaining 
to  the  nnmber  of  children  in  each  between  4  from  the  previous  year,  was  |72,122.18,  and 
and  20  years  of  age.  The  governor,  secre-  the  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  $71,- 
tary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer  oompose  the  062.16,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,069.26.  There 
board  of  school  commissioners.  There  was  is  no  public  debt,  and  the  state  has  no  power 
in  the  treasury.  Bent.  10, 1860,  to  the  credit  of  to  lend  its  credit  or  contract  obligations  to  a 
the  common  school  ftmd,  the  sum  of  $11,684,  greater  amount  thui  $60,000,  except  to  repel 
beside  a  uniyersity  ftmd  of  $6,794.  The  lead-  myasion  or  for  certain  other  specined  objects. 
fng  religious  denominations  are  the  Methodist  Ko  county  shall  incur  any  debt  over  $6,000, 
church  Korth,  the  Methodist  church  South,  with  the  Hke  exceptions.  Ko  bimk  or  men- 
and  the  Baptist,  which  haye  ehurohes  In  eyed  institution  shall  be  incorporated,  nor 
nearly  every  town.  The  Roman  Catholics,  shall  any  such  exist  with  power  to  circulate 
Presbyterians,  and  Episcopalians  have  also  paper  money.  Ck>rporations  may  be  formed 
some  churches.  Two  daily  newspapers  and  under  general  laws,  but  shall  not  be  ereat* 
half  a  dozen  weekKes  are  pubBshed  In  Port-  ed  by  special  acts,  and  the  stockholders  shall 
land;  and  Oregon  City,  toe  Dalles,  Balem,  be  individually  liaole  to  the  amount  of  their 
CJorvallis,  Eugene  Oity,  and  Jacksonville  have  stock  subscribed  and  unpaid,  ilhd  no  more, 
each  one  weekly  newspaper. — The  government  The  amount  of  taxable  property  in  1868  was 
of  Oregon  is  exercised  >y  a  governor  (salary  $22,824,118,  and  in  1869  $24,181,669 ;  amount 
$1,600),  a  secretary  of  state  ($1,600),  and  trees-  of  state  tax  in  1868,  $28,764;  in  1869,  $49,- 
urer  of  state  ($800),  who  are  chosen  by  a  plu-  868.  Estimated  expenditures  for  the  next 
raHty  of  votes  for  4  years.  During  the  first  6  two  years,  $61,700<— ^e  name  of  Oregon  was 
years  under  the  constitution  of  1867  the  goy-  long  applied  to  all  the  tenitory  daimed  by  the 
emor  ia  e»  offleio  superintendent  of  public  in-  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast,  extending 
atruetion ;  alter  1862  a  separate  superintend-  from  lat  42*"  to  64'*  40'  N.  In  1846,  by  treaty 
ent  may  be  elected.  The  secretary  of  state  is  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  aban- 
ex  CjffkM  auditor  of  public  accounts.  The  goy-  doned  all  claim  to  the  country  K.  of  lat  49*, 
emor,  secretary  of  state,  and  treasurer  are  and  the  name  of  Oregon  was  by  so  much  re- 
eligible  for  rejection  for  any  number  of  stricted.  In  1868  the  name  was  further  re- 
terms,  though  not  for  more  than  two  sucees-  stricted  to  the  land  S.  of  the  Columbia  river 
sively.  A  state  printer  is  chosen  by  popular  and  lat  46*,  by  the  act  creating  the  territory 
TOte  for  4  years.  The  legislature  is  c<Hnposed  of  Washington  N.  of  that  line.  In  1869  Ore- 
of  two  branchea,  a  senate  of  16  members  and  gon  suffered  another  reduction,  nearly  one 
a  house  of  84  representatives.  Senators  are  tiiird  of  its  extent  as  a  territory  having  been 
ehosen  in  sin^e  districts  for  4  years,  one  half  cut  off  fW>m  ita  £.  end  when  it  was  a&dtted 
every  second  year,  and  representatives  for  2  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  when  the  district  be- 
years.  Their  numbers  may  be  increased,  but  tween  the  Owyhee  river  and  the  Rocky  moun- 
are  never  to  exceed  80  senators  and  60  rep-  tains  was  added  to  Washington  territory. — 
reaentetives.  Members  of  each  house  receive  The  coast  of  Oregon  was  seen  by  yarious  navi- 
$8  A  day  and  $8  for  every  20  miles  of  travel,  catora  in  the  I7tib  and  18tii  centuries;  but  its 
bat  it  is  provMed  that  the  p€f  diem  of  no  history  as  known  to  civilised  man  may  be  said 
member  shall  exceed  $120.  The  sessions  are  to  commence  with  the  discovery  of  the  Oolum- 
bienniaL  Extra  sessions  may  be  called  for  bia  river  by  Oapt.  Robert  Gray,  who  entered 
any  period  not  exceeding  20  days.  The  Judi-  its  moutii  in  the  American  ship  Oolumbia  from 
dary  comprises  a  chief  Justice  and  8  associate  Boston,  May  7,  1792,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Justices  of  tiie  supreme  court  (salary  $2,000  his  vessel  to  the  river.  On  his  return  to  the 
each),  who  are  chosen  in  districts  for  6  years,  United  States  he  made  so  favorable  a  report 
the  oldest  or  the  one  having  the  shortest  time  of  the  majestic  river  of  the  west,  that  statea- 
to  serve  being  chief  Justice ;  their  number  may  men  became  desirous  to  secure  it  and  its  valley 
be  Increased,  provided  it  do  not  exceed  6  nnm  for  the  Union.  This  desire  led  the  adminia- 
tlie  white  population  of  the  state  is  over  100,-  tration  of  Jefferson  to  send  an  exploring  expe- 
000,  and  never  exceed  7.  The  supreme  court  dition  under  the  command  of  Oaptains  Lewis 
Is  only  a  tiibunal  of  appeals.  Each  justice  and  Clark  across  the  continent  in  1804  and 
holds  a  circuit  court  with  both  original  and  1806.  The  expedition  was  successfiil,  and 
appellate  jurisdiction,  the  terms  being  so  ar-  while  it  collected  much  valuable  information 
ranged  that  a  court  diall  sit  twice  a  year  iu  about  extensive  districts  previously  almost  un- 
eaoh  coun^.  Wlienever  the  population  of  the  known  to  civilized  man,  it  gave  the  Americana 
state  exceeds  600,000,  the  legislatnre  is  em-  an  additional  title  to  the  country.  In  1808 
powered  to  provide  for  the  election  of  supreme  tiie  lOssouri  ftir  company  sent  trappers  and 
and  circuit  judges  in  distinct  clasaes.  Inferior  traders  to  Oregon.  In  1811  the  American  fur 
Judges,  who  also  act  as  judges  of  probate  and  company,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  the 
ooon^  eommlssionerB,  are  chosen  in  each  leadmg  member,  established  a  trading  post  at 
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the  month  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  caUed  it  troubled  irith  manj  Indian  wars.  From  1846, 
Astoria ;  but  it  was  rerj  Boon  sold  to  the  when  the  diBtarbfoioes  began,  nntil  tiie  pres* 
north-west  fur  company  to  save  it  from  being  ent  time,  there  has  always  been  a  hostile  feel- 
taken  during  the  war.  The  north-west  and  the  ing  between  the  whites  and  the  red  men.  lliis 
Hndson^s  bar  company,  both  British  associa-  hostility  most  of  the  time  did  not  amount  to 
tions,  for  a  while  separate  and  afterward  united,  an  open  warfare,  but  simply  led  to  the  shoot- 
engaged  in  trapping  and  trading,  kept  many  ing  down  of  a  man  or  two  occasionidly.  A 
trappers  and  traaers  in  Oregon  until  within  a  state  of  affairs  very  mmilar  to  this  still  con- 
jeirf  brief  period,  for  it  was  only  in  1860  that  tinues  in  the  eastern  part  of  Oregon.  Kdther 
thdr  trading  post  at  Fort  Yancouyer  on  the  red  nor  white  man  is  safe  alone  while  per- 
Oolumbia,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  sons  of  the  other  color  are  near.  In  1865  the 
Willamette,  was  abandoned.  The  Hudson^s  bay  hostility  broke  out  into  a  general  war,  which 
company  employed  many  Canadians  among  its  lasted  more  than  a  year,  and  led  to  a  multitude 
tr^pers,  and  these  formed  for  a  long  time  the  of  skirmishes  and  many  deaths,  but  no  serious 
main  body  of  the  white  population.  Most  of  battle  was  fought.  In  1858  there  was  an- 
them took  Indian  wires  and  were  the  fathers  other  war,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  eastern 
of  numerous  half-breed  children.  Great  Brit-  portion  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  little 
ain  claimed  all  of  Oregon  until  1846.  when  the  damage  was  done  by  it  to  the  industry,  trade, 
boundary  treaty  was  made  with  the  United  or  wmte  population  of  either  territory.  The 
States.  In  1889  the  emigration  of  Americans  gold  mines  of  the  Rogue  river  valley  in  south- 
commenced  overland  by  way  of  the  South  em  Oregon  were  discovered  in  1851,  bat  were 
pass,  and  there  were  a  few  emigrants  every  not  much  worked  previous  to  1858. 
year  until  1845,  when  several  hundred  went,  OREGON,  a  S.  co.  of  Mo.  bordering  on  ArL, 
and  the  next  year  there  were  several  thou-  drained  by  Eleven  Points  and  Spring  rivers, 
sand ;  in  1847  and  1848  t^ere  were  a  few  hun-  tributaries  of  the  Big  Black  river ;  area,  about 
dred,  and  in  1849  perhaps  1,000  again.  In  1,650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8.405,  of  whom  19 
1848,  ^49,  and  '50,  however,  Oregon  lost  many  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undulating  surfiice  and 
of  her  citizens  by  the  gold  excitement  in  Call-  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  wen 
fomia ;  but  in  the  last  named  year  she  gained  69,201  bushels  of  Indian  com,  2,257  of  wheat, 
again  from  California  in  consequence  of  the  6,512  of  oats,  and  2,019  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
passage  of  the  ^^ donation  law"  by  congress,  were  2  sawmills,  1  tannery,  4 churches,  and 
giving  without  cost  820  acres  of  public  land  86  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

to  every  person  settled  on  such  land  before    Thomasville.    

Dec.  1  of  that  year,  and  820  acres  more  to  his  OB£GK)K  RIVER.  See  Colttxbia  Ritkr. 
wife ;  and  to  tibose  persons  who  should  settle  OREL,  Obdbl,  Obeli,  or  Oruk,  a  river  of 
between  Dec.  1, 1850,  and  Dec.  1,  1858,  160  Russia,  tributary  to  the  Dnieper.  It  rises  in 
acres  to  each  man  and  160  to  his  wife.  Under  the  S.  part  of  the  government  of  Kharkov  near 
this  law  8,000  claims  were  registered  in  Ore-  Efremovskaia,  flows  S.  W.,  forms  part  of  the 
gon.  It  was  a  condition  of  these  grants  that  frontier  of  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
the  settler  should  reside  on  the  land  for  4  separating  it  from  that  of  Pultowa,  passes  Alex- 
years.  The  donation  induced  nearly  all  the  opol,  and  finally  Joins  the  Dnieper  on  its  left 
inhabitants  of  Oregon  to  remain,  and  led  many  bank  after  a  total  course  of  about  185  m.,  85  m. 
of  the  young  men  to  marry.  As  tiie  men  W.  K.  W.  fh>m  Ekaterinoslav.  Its  waters  are 
much  exceeded  the  women  in  number,  girls  sluggish  and  muddy. 

even  as  young  as  14  years  were  in  great  de-  OREL,  a  central  govenmient  of  European 

mand;  and  for  several  years  after  the  ^^dona-  Russia,  bounded  by  the  governments  of  Ka- 

tion  law^'  went  into  effect  the  territory  had  looga,  Toola,  Tambov,  Yoroncj,  Eoor8k,'Teher- 

a  wonderfully  large  proportion  of  very  juve-  nigov,  and  Smolensk;  area,  18,258  sq.  m.; 

nile  wives  and  mothers.     Oregon  was  for-  pop.  in  1856, 1,445,900.    The  principal  riven 

mally  organized  as  a  territory  on  Aug.  14, 1848,  are  the  Desna,  a  tributary  of  the  Dnieper ;  the 

previous  to  which  time  there  had  been  a  pro-  Oka,  which  rises  in  the  K.  portion  of  Orel,  and 

visional  government  with  the  capital  at  Ore-  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  government  to- 

gon  Citv.    On  March  2,  1858,  the  territory  ward  the  Volga;  and  the  Soma  in  the  £.,  which 
of  Washington  was  established  out  of  the-  flows  to  the  Don.    Limestone,  sandstone,  and 

northern  half  of  Oregon.    Li  the  summer  of  alabaster  are  abundant,  and  iron  ore  is  found. 

1857  a  constitutional  convention  was  held,  and  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy ;  grain,  hempv 

drafted  a  state  constitution,  which  was  sub-  flax,  and  tobacco  are  raised.    The  extent  of 

mitted  to  popular  vote  on  Nov.  9, 1857.    With  arable  land  is  estimated  at  2,599,206  acrea,  snd 

the  constitution  were  submitted  the  Questions  about  i  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests, 

whether  slavery  should  be  legalizea  in  the  Beet  root  sugar  and  coarse  linen  and  woollen 

state,  and  whether  free  negroes  i^ould  be  per-  cloths  are  manufactured. — Obbl,  the  capital,  is 

mitted  to  reside  in  it    The  result  was  feivor-  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Oka  and  Orel, 

able  to  the  constitution,  and  against  slavery  201  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Moscow;  pop.  in  1851, 

and  free  negroes.    On  Feb.  14, 1859,  the  state  25,680.     It  has  direct  water  communication 

was  admitt^  by  act  of  congress  under  the  con*  with  tiie  Baltic,  Black,  and  Caspian  seas,  and 

stitution  adopted  in  1857.    Ore^n  has  been  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  all  the  oountriee 
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bordering  on  those  seas,  and  also  with  St.  Pe-  colonize  the  region  he  had  discovered,  and  after 
tersborg  and  Moscow.  some  years  he  organized  an  expedition  for  the 
ORETJjANA,  Fbakoiboo,  a  Spanish  adven-  pnrpose,  bnt  died  on  his  voyage  to  the  month 
turer,  bom  in  Tnmllo  abont  the  begmning  of  of  the  Amazon.  That  river  is  supposed  to  have 
the  16th  century,  died  on  a  voyage  across  the  received  its  name  from  his  tale  of  tiie  Amazona 
Atlantic  in  1549.  He  accompanied  Francisco  on  its  banks,  and  has  sometimes  been  called 
Pizarro  to  Peru  in  1581,  and  took  part  in  the  from  him  the  Orellajia. 
conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards.  OBEKBUBG,  a  government  of  Russia,  sit- 
When  in  1540  Gonzalo  Pizarro  set  out  to  ex-  uated  partly  in  Europe  and  partly  in  Asia, 
plore  the  regions  east  of  the  Andes,  Orellana  bounded  by*  Penn,  Tobolsk,  ti^e  Eiirghis 
was  second  in  command  of  the  exjiedition,  steppes,  the  Caspian  sea,  Astrakhan,  Saratov, 


Andes  the  army  discovered  the  Kapo,  one  of  very  irregular  shape,  and  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
the  upper  affluents  of  the  Amazon.    Pizarro,  mountains  traverses  it  from  N.  to  S.    The  sur- 
despairing  of  returning  by  the  route  he  had  &oe  is  greatiiy  diverdfied.    In  the  8.  it  is  a 
traversed,  spent  two  months  in  constructing  a  steppe,  but  on  the  European  side  of  the  moun- 
brigantine  large  enough  to  hold  the  weaker  tains  it  is  undulating,  varied,  and  picturesque ; 
part  of  his  company  and  his  baggage,  and  gave  while  toward  the  "S,  on  the  Asiatic  side  there 
the  command  of  tbe  vessel  to  Orellana,  with  is  an  extensive  plain,  witii  numerous  swamps 
instructions  to  keep  alongside  of  the  army  and  small  lakes.    The  drainage  of  the  E.  part 
while  it  followed  by  land  the  course  of  the  un-  of  the  province  flows  toward  the  Arctic  ocean 
known  stream.    After  several  weeks  passed  in  by  the  Tobol,  Abuga,  Ooi,  and  Miyas ;  and 
the  descent  through  a  dreary  wilderness,  their  that  of  the  W.  pomon  to  the  Caspian  sea 
provisions  were  entirely  exhausted,  and  Pizarro,  through  the  Bielaya,  Samara,  and  other  tribu* 
hearing  of  a  populous  and  rich  district  at  the  taries  of  the  Volga,  and  the  Or,  Sakmara.  and 
distance  of  several  days'  journey  down  the  Bek,  flowing  into  the  Ural,  which  here  forms 
river  at  the  point  where  the  Napo  flowed  into  the  bounds^  between  Europe  and  Asia.    The 
a  still  greater  stream,  despatdied  Orellana  and  range  of  the  thermometer  is  very  great,  the 
50  soldiers  in  the  brigantine  with  orders  to  heat  in  summer  being  excessive,  while  in  win- 
proceed  to  the  confluence  of  the  waters,  pro-  ter  the  cold  is  int^e.    Gold,  copper,  iron, 
cure  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  return  to  the  and  salt  are  mined.    A  very  extensive  trade 
relief  of  the  starving  army.    Borne  swiftly  is  carried  on  with  the  tribes  of  the  Kirghis 
down  the  current  of  the  Napo,  the  brigantine  and  the  people  of  Bokhara,  in  metals,  grain, 
in  8  days  reached  the  Amazon,  then  for  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  leather,  fhrs,  tallow,  salt, 
flrst  time  navigated  by  a  European  vessel  and  fish.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Bussians, 
Orellana  found  the  country  a  wHdemess,  and  but  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Tartars, 
altogether  unlike  what  had  been  represented ;  There  are  several  district  schools  in  the  gov- 
80  £ur  from  being  able  to  procure  supplies  for  emment  of  Orenburg,  and  a  young  ladies^  sem- 
the  army,  he  could  barely  obtain  sustenance  inary  was  established  ui  1859  by  voluntary 
for  his  own  party.    To  return  against  the  cur-  contribution  in  its  capital,  Ufa. — Obenbubo, 
rent  was  difacult  if  not  impossible,  and  in  this  a  town  of  the  above  government,  on  the  river 
dilemma  he  resolved  to  embark  at  once  on  the  Ural,  465  m.  N.  E.  from  Astral^an ;  pop.  about 
great  river  before  him  and  follow  its  course  to  16,000.    The  streets  are  broad  tut  badly  paved, 
the  sea.    His  comrades  were  easily  persuaded  and  the  houses  are  principally  constructed  of 
to  this  enterprise,  and  Orellana  apparently  with  wood.  There  are  several  churches,  2  mosques, 
littie  hesitation  abandoned  his  commander  and  and  an  agricultural  and  a  military  school.    The 
set  out  on  his  voyage,  which  he  boldly  prose-  manufactures  are  chiefly  coarse  woollen  doth 
onted  for  7  months  amid  almost  incredible  and  leather.    Upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ural, 
dangers  and  privations.    Many  times  his  vessel  about  2  m.  frt>m  Orenburg,  there  is  a  caravan- 
was  nearly  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  vapids  of  sary  where  *the  annual  caravans  from  Bok- 
ihe  river,  and  he  was  in  still  greater  peril  from  hara  and  Khiva  stop,  and  where  different  pro- 
the  warlike  tribes  on  its  borders,  who  attacked  duotions  of  S.  E.  Aaia  are  exchanged  for  cat- 
Mm  whenever  he  attempted  to  land,  and  often  tie  and  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country, 
pursued  him  for  miles  in  their  canoes.    He  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  extensive  tal- 
reached  the  ocean  in  Aug.  1541,  and  sailed  to  low-boiling  establishments.    The  extension  of 
the  island  of  Oubagua,  and  thence  to  Spain,  Eussianterritoryinto  the  interior  of  Asia,  con- 
where  he  excited  great  wonder  and  admiration  sequent  upon  the  voluntary  submission  of  sev- 
by  relating  that  he  had  passed  through  a  coun-  eral  Kirghis  tribes  in  1Y81,  led  to  the  foundation 
try  inhabited  only  by  women  who  were  war-  of  this  city,  which  became  the  centre  of  the 
riors  and  conquerors,  and  that  he  had  received  administration  of  the  new  territory.    It  is  now 
authentic  information  of  the  existence  of  an  El  the  chief  military  station  on  the  frontier,  and 
Dorado  where  gold  was  so  plentiftd  that  houses  the  focus  of  the  Buswan  trade  with  central  Asi^ 
were  roofed  witii  it.    He  obtained  from  the        OEESTES,  a  Greek  legendary  hero,  son  of 
Spanish  crown  a  commission  to  conquer  and  Agamemnon  and  Qytemnestxa,  aim  brother 
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of  OljBothemis,  Electra,  and  Iphigenia.  He  is  Yonng,  handsome,  and  genial  in  bis  diBpod- 
represented  as  the  avenger  of  his  father,  and  tion,  he  made  many  friends  and  gained  general 
the  deliverer  of  his  sister,  through  the  murder  good  will.  The  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war 
of  his  mother.  He  was  the  theme  of  the  soon  deprived  him  of  his  pension,  and  render- 
tragic  poets,  who  enlarged  and  embellished  the  ed  him  liable  to  be  expelled  from  France ;  but 
simple  Homeric  narrative.  Thus  they  said  an  uncle  at  Marseilles  supplied  him  with  the 
that  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  necessary  funds ;  and  Y auquelin,  the  chemist, 
it  was  intended  to  despatch  Orestes,  but  his  claiming  him  as  his  pupil,  obtained  permission 
sister  Electra  saved  him,  and  intrusted  him  to  for  him  to  stay  in  Paris  unmolested.  At  the  end 
a  dave,  who  carried  the  boy  to  Strophius,  king  of  4  years  (Oct  27, 1811)  he  was  graduated,  and 
in  Phocis.  In  his  house  Orestes  liveo,  together  immediately  became  a  private  lecturer  on  chem- 
with  Pylades,  the  king^s  son,  and  between  the  istry  in  the  French  capital,  where  large  audi- 
youths  tliere  sprang  up  a  friendship  which  has  ences  crowded  around  him.  The  first  edition 
become  proverbial.  Being  frequently  impor-  of  his  great  work,  Traitk  dea  potions,  ou  taxko- 
tuned  by  his  sister  Electra,  and  instructed  by  logic  genSrale,  appeared  in  1818,  and  attracted 
the  Delphian  oracle,  to  avenge  his  father^s  considerable  attention.  On  the  establishment 
death,  he  repaired  in  secret  to  Argos,  pre-  of  peace  in  1814,  he  signified  his  readiness  to 
tending  that  he  brought  the  tidings  of  Orestes'  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement  made  with  the 
death,  at  which  Olytemnestra  was  ovenoyed.  authorities  of  Barcelona ;  but  the  city  declined 
With  the  complicity  of  Electra,  he  killed  Cly-  the  offer,  as  it  could  not  afford  to  pay  his  salary, 
temnestra  and  her  paramour  JBgisthus,  but  He  now  made  application  to  become  a  French 
immediately  afterward  became  mad,  and  was  citizen,  married  (July,  1815)  Mile.  Gabiielle  Le- 
driven  by  the  Furies  from  land  to  land,  until  sueur,  daughter  of  a  sculptor  of  some  repute, 
by  the  advice  of  Apollo  he  took  refuge  with  and  was  elected  corresponding  member  of  the 
Minerva  in  Athens.  The  goddess  commanded  academy  of  sciences.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
that  his  case  should  be  decided  by  the  court  short  visit  to  Minorca  in  the  beginning  of 
of  the  areopagus ;  and  when  they  were  equally  1816,  he  was  received  with  great  honors.  On 
divided,  she  pronounced  him  innocent.  Ac-  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  nominated,  through 
cording  to  another  legend,  Apollo  directed  him  the  influence  of  Decazes,  a  physician  to  Louis 
to  go  to  Tauria  in  Scythia,  and  bring  to  Athens  XVIII.  In  1819,  having  received  his  first  let- 
the  statue  of  Diana  which  had  fallen  from  ters  of  naturalization,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
heaven.  Orestes  and  Pylades  sailed  for  Tauris,  fessor  of  medical  jurisprudence  m  the  faculty 
and  on  their  arrival  were  seized  by  the  natives  of  medicine ;  in  1828  he  succeeded  Yauqnelin 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Diana,  according  to  as  professor  of  chemistry ;  and  in  1831,  on  the 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  the  priestess  redgnation  of  Antoine  Dubois,  he  was  made 
of  Diana  was  Iphigenia,  Orestes'  sister,  and  on  dean  of  that  faculty,  an  office  of  both  honor 
their  mutual  recognition  all  three  escaped  with  and  responsibility.  He  was  now  in  the  frill 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  Furies  were  tide  of  prosperity :  his  public  lectures  were  as 
now  appeased.  Orestes  ruled  over  his  father^s  popular  as  ever ;  his  works  ranked  as  master- 
kingdom  at  MycensB,  afterward  became  king  pieces ;  his  drawing  room  was  the  rendezvous 
of  Argos,  and  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  the  choicest  society,  and  admission  to  his 
of  Menelaus.  He  died  of  the  bite  of  a  snake  in  musical  evening  parties  was  eagerly  sought  for. 
Arcadia,  and  was  buried  in  Sparta.  Accord-  He  was  scarcely  less  accomplished  as  a  singer 
ing  to  another  legend  he  was  buried  in  Aricia,  than  as  a  man  of  science.  In  1832  he  was 
whence  his  bon&  were  afterward  carried  to  chosen  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  hos- 
Rome.  The  history  of  Orestes  is  the  subject  pitals  in  Paris ;  subsequently  a  member  of  the 
of  several  celebrated  dramas  by  .^Bschylus,  So-  general  council  of  the  department  of  the  Seine ; 
phocles,  and  Euripides.  and  in  1834  one  of  the  council  of  public  in- 
OREUS.  See  Histi^a.  struction.  He  now  received  his  letters  of  full 
ORFILA,  Matso  Josfi  BoNAvsirrnBA,  a  naturalization,  and  had  hopes  of  being  pro- 
French  physician,  of  Spanish  parentage,  the  moted  to  a  peerage,  in  which,  however,  he 
founder  of  the  science  of  toxicology,  bom  in  was  disappointed.  His  authority  as  a  scientifio 
Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  April  24,  1787,  died  in  man  had  also  reached  its  zenith ;  as  a  toxicolo- 
Paris,  March  12,  1853.  His  father  was  a  mer-  gist  he  was  without  a  rival,  and  the  evidence 
chant  m  rather  moderate  circumstances ;  and  which  he  was  called  upon  to  ^ve  on  numerous 
designing  his  son  for  the  same  pursuit,  he  sent  murder  trials,  especially  on  that  of  Mme.  La- 
him  on  a  trading  expedition  to  Sicily  and  the  farge,  and  in  1850  on  that  of  the  count  of  Bo- 
coast  of  Africa.  Young  Orfila,  however,  mani-  carm6,  for  poisoning,  served  greatly  to  increase 
fested  so  strong  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  his  reputation.  In  his  official  capacity  he 
medicine,  that  his  father  sent  him  successively  also  effected  several  important  improvements, 
to  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  where  he  so  much  which  materially  enhanced  the  progress  of  med~ 
distinguished  himself  that  the  junta  of  Barce-  ical  students  by  new  facilities  being  afforded 
lona  resolved  to  defray  the  cost  of  his  further  for  demonstration  and  study ;  he  organized 
education  in  Paris,  on  condition  that  he  should  the  clinical  hospital,  established  a  new  botan- 
return  to  Barcelona  as  a  professor  in  their  med-  ical  garden,  the  museum  of  pathological  anat- 
icalachool.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  July  11, 1807.  omy  styled  muUe  Ihipuytren^  founded  under 
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the  will  of  that  illnstriotis  snrgeon,  and  a  gal-  plement  of  any  sort,  became  at  a  later  day  ap- 
lery  of  comparative  anatomy,  to  which  his  own  propriated  in  one  sense  to  mnsical  instmments 
name  has  been  given.    Under  his  administra-  of  whatever  kind ;  still  later,  to  wind  instm- 
tion,  the  service  in  the  public  hospitals  was  ments  only ;  and  ultimately,  to  that  which  is, 
rendered  more  efficient,  while  the  range  of  par  excellence,  the  organ. — The  early  history 
studies  in  the  various  schools  of  medicine  was  of  the  organ  is  obscure,  or  indeed  lost.    A 
improved  or  elevated  and  enlarged.    He  was  plausible  supposition  is,  that  the  instrument 
the  founder  of  a  provident  association  (sociStS  may  have  been  suggested  by  some  modification 
de  prevot/ance)  among  the  physicians  of  Paris,  of  the  Pandean  pipes,  such  as  the  addition  of 
of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  president,  a  reservoir  to  receive  condensed  air,  which 
On  the  revolution  of  1848  he  lost  fdl  his  dis-  should  then  be  distributed  to  the  pipes  at  the 
tinctions,  except  his  professorship.    In  1851  he  pleasure  of  the  player.    At  what  periods  any 
was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  medi-  considerable  enlargement  or  improvements  in 
cine,  and  in  his  will  he  left  to  that  society  and  it  began  to  be  made  is  not  known.    Gtesibius, 
to  6  other  public  institutions  the  sum  of  121,000  about  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  C,  is 
francs  to  establish  prizes  and  for  other  useful  said  to  have  invented  a  hydraulic  organ,  the 
purposes.     Perhaps  the  most  original  of  his  hydraulieon;  a  pneumatic  organ  is  also  men- 
works,  and  that  upon  which  his  fame  mainly  tioned  by  some  ancient  writers ;  the  distinction 
rests,  is  his  TVaiti  de  toxicologie,  which  was  between  the  two  could  not  have  been  in  the 
successively  enlarged  and  improved  until  the  employment  of  water  and  air  respectively  in  the 
5th  edition,  which  appeared  in  1852,  in  2  vols,  pipes,  but  merely  in  the  use  in  one,  but  not  in 
870.    Of  this,  an  English  physician  says :  "  It  the  other,  of  the  power  of  water  for  supplving 
is  a  vast  mine  of  experimental  observation  on  air  to  the  pipes.    Mersenne  describes  an  organ 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  of  all  kinds,  on  carved  on  an  ancient  monument  in  the  Mattei 
the  appearances  which  poisons  leave  in  the  gardens  at  Rome,  the  form,  the  operation  of 
dead  body,  on  their  physiological  action,  and  keys,  and  the  bellows  of  which  closely  resem- 
on  the  means  of  detecting  them.  .  .  .  Few  ble  those  of  the  present  day.    St.  Augustine, 
branches  of  science  so  important  in  their  bear-  commenting  on  the  56th  Psalm,  alludes  to  an 
ings  on  every  day  life,  and  so  difficult  of  inves-  instrument  inflated  by  bellows.    Pope  Yitidian 
tigation,  can  be  said  to  have  been  created  and  is  related  to  have  first  introduced  organs  into 
raised  at  once  to  a  state  of  high  advancement  some  of  the  churches  of  western   Europe, 
by  the  labors  of  a  single  man."    His  other  about  A.  D.  670 ;  but  the  earliest  trustworthy 
publications,  which  are  also  considered  standard  account  is  that  of  the  one  sent  as  a  present  by 
works  in  their  line,  are  MemenU  de  chimie  the  Greek  emperor  Oonstantine  Copronymus  to 
appliqtiSe  d  la  medeeine  (1817;  8th  ed.,  2  vols.  King  Pepin,  A.  D.  755.    Organs  were  common 
8vo.,  1851) ;   and  Traite  dee  exhumatume  juri-  in  England  before  the  10th  century,  and  are 
<7{^tte«(2  vols.  8vo.,  1881),  which  was  afterward  said  to  have  exceeded  in  size  and  compass 
merged    into   the   Traite  de  midecine  legale  those  of  the  continent.    The  largest  was  ob- 
(1823-'6 ;  4th  ed.,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1848).  Valuable  tained  by  Elfeg,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  951, 
papers  from  his  pen,  chiefly  on  subjects  con-  for  his  cathedral.    They  were  still  very  rude 
nected  with  medical  jurisprudence,  are  to  be  in  construction,  and  of  limited  capacity.    The 
found  in  the  medical  journals ;  among  the  num-  keys  were  broad  and  large,  and.  it  appears,  were 
her  are  his  Becherchee  sur  rempaieonnement  par  to  be  struck  with  the  fist.    Tne  pipes  were  of 
Taeide  areenieux.    He  left  personal  memoirs  brass,  and  harsh  in  tone.    ^  the  12th  century 
which  have  not  yet  been  published.  the  compass  of  many  of  thCse  organs,  perhaps 
ORGAN  (Gr.  opyavov,  Lat.  organum^  an  in-  of  any,  did  not  exceed  12  or  15  notes.    About 
strument),  a  name  at  the  present  time  applied  this  time  half  notes  were  introduced  at  Venice, 
to  several  musical  instruments  that  are  in  con-  In  some  of  the  rude  instruments  of  the  same 
struction .  and  principle  somewhat  closely  al-  period,  a  plan  of  concords  had  been  arranged, 
lied ;  but  more  distinctively  appropriated  to  the  such  that  each  key  in  the  proper  compass  called 
largest  of  these,  the  church  organ,  which  may  forth  not  only  its  own  notejbutby  other  pipes 
be  briefly  described  as  a  wind  instrument,  the  also  its  5th  and  8th  above.    William  of  Malmes- 
sounds  of  which  are  those  of  a  great  number  buiy,  in  1148,  mentions  an  organ,  in  playing 
of  pipes  of  varying  lengths,  and  are  produced  which  a  wind  "  forced  out  by  the  violence"  or 
by  the  admission  to  these  (as  determined  by  boiling  water,  **  passing  through  brass  pipes, 
the  keys  and  stops  moved  by  the  performer)  sends  forth  musical  tones ;"  a  device  which 
of  compressed  air  conveyed  to  them  along  would  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  harsh 
certain  channels,  from  a  bellows  worked  by  steam  organ,  or  "  Calliope,"  not  long  since  in- 
human or  other  motive  power.    This,  whicn  vented  in  the  United  States.    Pedals,  or  foot 
from  its  essential  feature  of  construction  is  also  keys,  were  added  to  the  organ  by  Benihard,  a 
named  the  pipe  organ,  and  from  the  mode  of  German,  in  1470 ;  and  while  the  Improvements 
playing  the  finger  organ,  is  incomparably  the  made  have  been  various  and  by  builders  of 
noblest  and  most  imposing  of  musical  instru-  many  nations  and  periods,  it  seems  to  have 
ments,  being  in  miyesty  of  tone  and  grandeur  been  in  the  15th  century  that  the  instrument 
of  effect  quite  without  a  parallel.  Its  name,  ori-  reached  substantially  its  present  form.    Among 
ginally  designating  a  mechanical  device  or  im-  famous  builders,  the  earliest  were  the  family 
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of  Antognati,  of  BresciA,  in  the  15th  and  16th  abovo,  which  are  thns  made  to  Bonnd;  bat 
oenturies ;  after  these,  in  the  18th,  Serassi  of  these  ehannels  are  also  dosed  each  by  a  pallet 
Bergamo,  and  Oallido  of  Venice.  In  England,  or  spring  Yalve  below  (on  the  side  opening 
▼erj  few  instmments  escaped  the  organo-  down  into  the  wind  chest),  so  that,  althongh 
dasts  in  1641 ;  at  the  restoration  few  eminent  the  chest  is  kept  filled  from  the  bellows,  no  air 
bnilders  snryiTed,  and  foreign  artists  were  can  enter  them,  or  affect  the  particnlar  pipe 
called  in.  Within  the  past  20  years  great  or  pipes  opening  into  them,  nntil  this  valve  is 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  tone,  depressed.  To  depress  this  valve,  the  player 
as  dependent  on  ^Woicing"  of  the  pipes;  and  tenches  a  key  or  pedal,  as  the  case  may  be. 
the  *'  toach,"  or  quickness  of  response  to  the  The  connection  between  the  key  and  the  valve, 
keys,  and  other  mechanical  arrangements,  have  varying  somewhat  with  position  of  the  parts, 
also  been  greatly  improved. — ^The  tones  of  the  is  nsnaUiy  by  the  following  pieces:  the  key  or 
ohnrch  or^^  are  yielded  by  many  series  or  pedal,  elevating  a  ^*  sticker"  (short  link),  this 
rows  of  pipes  or  tubes,  the  rows  being  col-  acting  on  a  "  oack-fall"  (lever),  this  pulling 
lected  into  two,  three,  or  more  groups  or  sets,  down  a  *^  tracker"  (long  link  or  slender  strip 
which  reiJly  constitute  as  many  mstinct  organs,  of  pine^,  this  attached  to  and  moving  a  "  roller," 
but  all  connected  in  one  arrangement.  The  by  which  is  drawn  down  what  is  called  the 
size  of  tke  entire  instrument,  the  number  of  ^^  puU-down  wire ;"  and  this  last,  passing  up 
the  partial  organs,  and  their  complexity,  vary  by  a  minute  opening  through  the  bottom  of  the 
much  according  to  the  requirements  of  special  wind  chest,  depresses  the  required  one  of  the 
eases;  and  the  position  given  to  the  several  valves  already  referred  to.  In  a  church  organ 
parts  may  also  vary.  Each  row  of  pipes  in  of  good  rize  (not  the  largest)  there  are  uaa- 
eacfa*  partial  organ  is,  as  a  rule,  intended  to  be  ally  three  of  die  partial  organs.  Each  has  its 
susceptible  of  being  played  upon  alone ;  but  several  registers  or  rows  of  pipes,  simple  or 
in  a  few  instances  a  double,  triple,  or  quad-  compound ;  and  of  the  registers,  each  has 
mple  row  is  played  as  one.  Any  complete  such  a  succession  of  pipes  as  wUl  give  the 
series  or  row,  single  or  multiple,  of  the  pipes,  tones  and  semitones  through  its  compass,  two 
intended  to  sound  throughout  its  scale  as  one  or  more  octaves.  The  performer  on  the  or- 
instrument,  is  called  a  '^register,"  and,  for  dinary  piano,  touching  a  white  or  black  key, 
reasons  hereafter  to  appear,  a  *^stop;"  if  it  evokes  one  sin^^e  tone  or  semitone  frM>m  the 
embraces  a  single  row  of  pipes,  the  register  or  string  or  wire  thus  agitated.  But  in  the  organ, 
stop  is  called  simple ;  if  two  or  more  rows,  to  one  key  struck  depresses  one  valve,  and  opens 
be  played  as  one,  compound.  Of  the  pipes,  and  lets  air  into  one  channel.  Now,  tliis  cnan- 
some  are  mouth  or  flute  pipes,  others  reed  nel  has  opening  into  it  from  above,  not  only 
pipes ;  in  the  former,  the  pitch  of  the  notes  a  pipe  giving  a  certain  fundamental  note,  but 
yielded  is  high  or  acute  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  always  pipes  of  some  of  the  otiier  registers 
the  lengths  of  the  pipes;  in  the  latter,  the  of  that  partial  organ,  and  usually  a  pipe  or 
lengths  of  pipe  should  have  the  like  ratio  to  pipes  of  every  one  of  its  registers  (according  as 
the  tones  yielded  by  the  vibrating  brass  tongues  each  is  simple  or  compound) ;  and  those  pipes 
or  reeds.  The  pipes  yielding  in  each  single  or  of  the  various  registers  that  open  into  each 
multiple  series  successive  notes,  are  fixed  at  channel,  are  so  selected  and  attuned  in  the 
their  lower  ends,  which  are  conical,  tapering  making  of  the  organ,  that,  while  as  above  in- 
downward,  in  a  rack  or  frame,  through  a  stout  timated  one  shall  give  a  Aindamental  note,  the 
board  forming  the  bottom  of  which  they  com-  others  shall  give  tiie  chords — unisons,  fifths, 
municate  by  small  openings  with  as  many  nar-  octaves,  twelfi^s,  ^^~-of  that  note.  It  fol- 
row  channels  beneath  it,  separated  fr(»n  each  lows  that  the  striking  of  any  one  key  can  be 
other  by  air-tight  partitions.  This  board,  form-  made  to  call  forth  at  once  a  leading  note,  its 
ing  part  of  what  is  improperly  denominated  unisons,  and  the  pre-determined  other  diords. 
the  **  sound  board  "  (the  organ,  unlike  the  pia-  Suppose,  then,  a  given  white  key  elidts  G  and 
no,  havinff  in  fact  no  sounding  board),  may  be  its  diords ;  the  black  key  next  eboye  will  give 
considered  as  the  top  of  an  air-tight  box,  the  Gf#  and  its  chords ;  the  next  white  key,  A  and 
wind  chest,  which  receives  air  directly  from  the  diords ;  and  so  on.  That  is,  a  k^  or  pedal 
bellows  by  a  large  passi^  called  a  wind  trunk,  opens  a  valve,  and  henoe  a  transverse  channel, 
Each  partial  organ  has  its  own  wind  chest  and  taking  a  row  of  pipes  transversely  across  aU  the 
wind  trunk;  and  each  is  really  a  coUection  of  different  registers  of  one  partial  organ ;  so  that 
several  registers  or  series  of  pipes,  which  stand  we  may  say  each  register,  running  lengthwise, 
side  by  side  in  parallel  rows  on  the  frame  above  is  represented  in  every  dianne^  thf^  is,  in 
the  wind  chest,  and  all  opening  into  the  chan-  every  key  (or  pedal)  before  the  performer.  And 
nels  of  the  soxmd  board.  Imagine  a  very  long  this  is  generidly  true ;  but  a  few  registers  do 
and  somewhat  broad,  tight  box  (the  wind  not  extend  through  an  entire  compass.  One 
chest),  which,  however,  is  usually  of  only  half  bank  or  row  of  keys  or  pedals,  then,  commands 
the  breadth  of  the  frame  and  sound  board,  one  partial  organ.  Three  of  tiiese,  therefore, 
transversely  across  and  within  which  latter  run  must  have  three  rows,  two  for  the  fingers  and 
the  channels  already  named.  These  have  no  one  of  pedals.  Larger  organs  have  three,  four, 
oommunication  with  each  other,  and  no  exit  tor  or  more  rows  of  finger  keys.  The  pedals  usn- 
air  forced  into  them,  save  through  the  pipes  ally  act  on  the  largest  pipes,  which  are  of 
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wood,  and  in  the  form  of  hollow  square  prisma,  tial  organs  from  the  keys  and  stops,  whieh  is. 
It  will  now  be  seen  that  each  partial  organ,  in  rare  instances,  a  distance  of  90  feet    An 
or  row  of  keys,  represents  in  a  manner  a  choir  organ  at  Birmingham  is  estimated  to  have  4( 
or  band,  but  one  in  which  the  chords  that  can  nmes  of  trackers.    It  will  now  be  understood 
be  produced  are  of  certain  tones  only,  deter-  that,  while  each  key  commands  a  particnlar 
mined  beforehand  by  the  pipes  or  reeds  used,  tone  and  its  chords  in  one  partial  organ,  each 
The  first  three  rows  of  keys  connect  with  the  stop  proner  commands  one  register  in  one  or- 
three  usual  partial  organs ;  the  first  row  playing  gan ;  and  the  number  and  kind  of  stops  drawn 
what  is  called  the  swell  organ ;  the  second  the  out  at  a  given  time  will  determine  the  charac- 
great  orsan ;  the  third,  the  choir  organ.    The  ter  of  the  tones  and  chords  secured.    But  be- 
pedals  play  what  is  called  the  pedcd  organ,  side  these,  there  are  certain  knobs  which  con- 
But  any  one  of  these,  if  played  always  with  trol  arrangements  called  ^*  couplers^'  (mechan- 
all  its  registers  open,  wouJd  give  a  uniformly  ical  stops) ;  one  of  these  coupling  all  the  keys 
forcible  and  consequently  monotonous  efifeot ;  of  two  partial  organs,  say  the  great  and  the 
and  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  place  the  reg-  choir,  so  that  the  player  performs  on  both 
laters  also  at  the  command  of  the   player,  by  fingering  one  row  of  keys ;  another  coup- 
This  is  done  by  means  of  long  narrow  strips  ling  aU  three  organs  with  one  set  of  keys.    Of 
of  board,  termed  ^*  sliders,"  which  are  let  into  these  couplers  the  organ  of  Trinity  church, 
the  under  side  of  the  upper  board  of  the  New  York,  has  11 — an  unusual  number.    Tlie 
wind  chest,  already  referred  to,  by  means  of  registers  then  represent  so  many  distinct  and 
rectangular  grooves  cut  into  the  board  length-  sometimes  unlike  musical  instruments ;  certain 
-wise,  one  in  the  course  of  each  row  or  register  series  of  pipes  being  made  to  imitate  more  or 
of  pipes.    The  slider  fits  so  oloselv  as  to  pre-  less  closely  the  flute,  trumpet,  &c.  Hie  several 
-vent  any  considerable  leakage  of  wind,  and  registers  are  of  pipes  that  are  open,  stopped,  or 
has  smidl  holes  made  through  it  in  such  posi-  half  stopped,  and  sounding  by  embouonurea  or 
tiona  that  when  it  is  drawn  out,  say  2  inches,  reeds.    These  circumstances  not  only  affect  the 
these  holes  communicate  in  straight  lines  from  pitch,  but  also  the  timbre  or  quality ;  and  buUd- 
all  the  pipes  of  that  register  down  into  the  sev-  ers  farther  vary  the  quality  of  the  tone  by  means 
eral  transverse  channels ;  but  when  the  slider  of  the  material  of  the  pipes — wood  or  metal,  in 
is  pnahed  in,  the  holes  fail  to  match,  and  the  the  latter  case  either  tin  and  lead,  tin,  or  zinc — 
corresponding  register  of  pipes  receives  no  air  by  the  form  given  to  the  open  top  at  which  the 
and  is  silent,  although  all  the  open  registers  air  escapes,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  ratio 
of  the  organ  be  played  at  the  time.    Each  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  to  their  length, 
simple  or  complex  register,  in  each  partial  or-  Pure  tin  gives  the  most  clear  and  brilliant 
gan,  then,  has  its  slider ;  and  these  are  drawn  tone ;  but  this,  as  well  as  the  alloy  of  tin  and 
out  or  shut  in  by  means  of  the  *^  stops"  or  lead  commonly  used,  is  liable  by  its  weight 
**  draw-stops,"  which  are  the  knobs  connected  and  vibration  to  batter  slowly  at  the  lower  end 
with  draw-stop  roda  appearing  above  the  key-  and  shorten,  an  effect  obviated  by  the  use  of 
board,  and  on  each  side  of  the  performer.    The  wood  or  zinc  pipes.    The  timbre  of  the  stopped 
connection  from  the  knobs  to  the  sliders  is  as  and  half-stopped  pipes  is  more  dull  and  soft 
follows:  the  draw-stop  rod.  pulled  out,  turns  than  of  the  open.    Both  the  number  of  regis- 
a  *^  square,"  or  rectangular  lever  turning  on  a  ters  and  the  wnole  number  of  pipes  differ  very 
oentre ;  this  moves  a  *^  trace"  (Itok)^  and  this  greatly,  according  to  the  tastes  of  builders  and 
a  *^  lever"  which  actuates  the  slider.    Thus  a  the  re(}uirements  of  purchasers.    Of  the  stops 
re^^ster  comes  also  to  be  called  a  stop ;  and  in  or  registers,  some  take  their  names  from  the 
a  tolerable  manner  the  power  and  capabilities  quality  of  sound  they  are  intended  to  imitate ; 
of  a  given  organ  are  estimated  by  the  number  some  from  the  harmonic  relations  they  bear  to 
of  its  stops  or  registers.    The  bellows,  usually  the  leading  register,  the  open  diapason.    The 
ft  fldngle  one,  is  at  the  present  time  placed  hor-  most  usual  registers  (which  are,  of  course,  dis- 
izontally,  and  is  often  on  a  level  with  the  tributed  among  the  several  partial  organs)  are 
player,  a  little  way  within  the  face.    Thepe-  these:   1.  The  open  diapason — ^metal  mouth 
dal  omn  pipee  usually  stand  nearly  on  a  level  pipes,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and  extending 
with  we  bellows ;  the  great  and  the  choir  through  the  entire  proper  compass  of  the  or- 
organ  higher,  the  first  m  front;  the  swell  gan.    2.  Stopped  diapason — ^mouth  pipee,  gen- 
or^an  highest,  and  at  the  back.    The  swell  erally  of  wood,  stuped  above ;  pitch,  an  oc- 
organ  is  so  named  from  its  use ;  it  is  entirely  tave   below.     8.   Double   diapason — wooden 
enclosed  within  a  tight  box  of  thick  pine,  mouth  pipes,  open ;  pitch,  also  an  octave  be- 
lined  with  paper  or  leather  to  deaden  the  low  that  of  1.    Generally,  these  are  confined 
sound  when  dosed;  but  its  front  is  a  sliding  to  the  two  lowest  octaves  of  the  compass,  giv- 
door,   or   several  separate   horizontal   doors  ing  the  lowest  notes  of  the  instrument.    4. 
which  open  on  axes;    and  these,  gradually  Pnncipal — ^metal  mouth  pipes;  pitch,  an  oc- 
opened  or  dosed,  under  the  control  of  a  pe-  tave  above  that  of  1.    This  stop  is  first  tuned, 
dal  for  this  special  purpose,  give  the  effects  and  from  it  all  the  others.  5.  I>uloianar— metal 
of  crescendo  and  diminuendo.    The  traces  and  mouth  pipes ;  pitch,  unison  with  1.  The  sweet- 
trackers  can  be  introduced  of  such  lengths  as  ness  of  tone  is  secured  by  increased  length  and 
required  by  the  remoteness  of  the  several  par-  narrowness  of  the  pipes.    6.  Twelfth— metal 
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mouth  pipes;  pitch,  a  12th  above  that  of  1. 
7.  FifteenUi — ^metal  mouth  pipes,  an  octave 
above  the  principal  (4).  8.  rlute — ^metal  and 
wood  pipes,  in  unison  with  4.  9.  Trumpet — 
reed  pipes  of  metal,  in  unison  with  1.  10. 
Clarion  (or  octave  trumpet  stop) — ^reed  pipes 
of  metal,  an  octave  above  9.  11.  Bassoon 
— reed  pipes,  for  the  lower  notes,  in  unison 
with  1.  12.  Oremona  (ckrinet)— reed  pipes,  in 
unison  witti  1.  18.  Oboe — do.  do.  14.  Foe 
humana — reed  pipes,  in  unison  with  1 ;  an  imi- 
tation of  the  human  voice,  which,  however,  is 
seldom  very  satisfactory.  To  these  have  more 
recently  been  added  the  tremolo,  a  mechanical 
contrivance  by  means  of  which  a  fine,  tremu- 
lous effect  is  given  to  any  or  all  the  registers 
of  one  partial  organ ;  and  also  the  voix  eeUsUy 
or  two  rows  of  pipes  slightly  out  of  unison, 
which  by  interference  of  sound  imitate  the 
same  effect  In  some  large  organs,  especially 
those  of  continental  Europe,  there  is  a  great 
superfluity  of  stops,  some  of  them  absurd  imi- 
tations of  various  instruments,  and  seldom  use- 
ful. Amon|;  ordinary  compound  stops  are :  1. 
The  ietquiaUera — 4  or  5  rows  of  open  pipes,  at 
intervals  of  a  I7th^  19th,  22d,  24th,  and  26th 
above  the  open  cUiapason  fl).  2.  Oomet — ^a 
stopped  diapason,  principal,  12th,  15th,  and 
17th.  8.  Mixture  or  furniture  stop— several 
ranks  of  pipes,  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  sea- 
quialtera,  but  some  of  higher  pitch.  An  organ 
built  in  1783  for  a  church  at  Pisa  has  4  rows 
of  keys,  and  more  than  100  stops.  The  organ 
of  the  Seville  cathedral  has  100  stops  and  5,800 
pipes ;  one  at  Weingarten,  in  Swabia,  60  stops 
and  6,666  pipes,  of  which  there  are  7  pipes  of 
16  feet  length,  and  8  of  82  feet ;  one  at  Haar- 
lem, 60  stops  and  6,000  pipes;  one  at  Rot- 
terdam of  5,500  pipes,  and  altogether  150  feet 
in  height;  one  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  86  stops 
and  2,218  pipes.  The  three  largest  organs 
in  the  United  States,  are  in  New  York,  viz. : 
that  of  Trinity  church,  the  compass  of  the 
great  organ  in  which  is  from  000  through 
5^  octaves,  and  which  has  8  rows  of  keys, 
48  stops,  and  2,169  pipes,  including  a  double 
open  diapason  of  82  feet ;  that  of  St.  George's 
church,  which  has  47  stops,  and  2,446  pipes, 
including  one  of  82  feet,  and  that  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's, having  46  stops  and  2,029  pipes.  The 
compass  of  the  leading  stops  in  German  organs 
is  from  00  (an  8-feet  pipe)  to  F  in  alt.;  in 
the  English,  sometimes  descending  to  G  be- 
low, or  to  000 ;  in  American,  usuaUy  from  00 
to  G  in  alt.  This  is  also  the  compass  of  the  swell, 
and  of  the  choir  organ.  The  stopped  pipes  are 
dosed  by  a  plug  or  tompion  in  the  upper  end, 
which  is  diiftable,  to  regulate  the  pitch.  The 
half-stopped  have  a  sort  of  chimney  at  top; 
and  in  some  pipes  the  ear  of  metal  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  is  also  bent  inward  or  outward,  to 
modify  the  pitch.  The  reeds  of  reed  pipes  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  accordion,  of  brass  or 
copper,  and  broader  as  well  as  of  proper  length. 
The  length  of  pipes  (in  mouth  pipes,  the  length 
above  the  orifice)  is  generally  spoken  of  with 


reference  to  that  of  tuning,  or  pitch  0,  which  is, 
in  the  principal  register,  1  foot  long.  The  oc- 
taves below  double  the  length  successively, 
giving  2,  4,  8,  16,  and  82  feet  pipes.  The  last 
are  the  largest  used,  and  these  rarely ;  their 
employment  is  one  of  the  circumstances  giving 
to  an  organ  the  highest  rank.  In  a  general 
way,  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  as  well  as  their 
length  is  varied  in  obtiuning  differences  of 
pitch.  The  relations  of  some  of  the  notes  and 
of  their  chords  to  length  may  be  exhibited 
thus: 


I.lh..p«dliV««-. 

PriMipel. 
l«gtk. 

NolMk 

L-flk. 

DiaiMter 
(.b«itX 

Ftftiwtl, 
iMgtk. 

cc 

8  feet 
A    •* 

9  ** 
Ifoot 

Sinchee. 
A    •* 
9    " 
llnch. 

4  feet 
9    " 
Ifoot 
Cinches. 

9  feet 

C  tenor 

Ifoot 

Middle,  or  pi  tab  C 
0  aboTo 

6inch«i. 
8     •* 

The  middle  0  ot  dulciana  is  2  feet  2  inches 
long,  and  about  1}  inches  in  diameter.  Sev- 
ersT  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  organs  to  avoid  the  imperfection 
of  chords  naturally  arising  where  several  oc- 
taves must  be  attuned  (see  Habmony),  by  means 
of  dividing  the  octave  into  more  th^  12  inter- 
vals. The  divisions  attempted  have  ranged 
from  17  to  24  intervals,  the  organs  which 
were  so  made  being  called  enharmonic ;  but 
the  necessary  complexity  of  the  manuals  and 
pedals,  quite  sufficient  to  alarm  the  practical 
oi^;ani8t,  has  prevented  their  coming  into  use. 
In  the  tuning  of  organs,  some  di&rence  of 
practice  still  prevails.  Some  tune  from  0,  and 
allow  of  the  wolf,  or  discordance  arising  from 
the  flatness  of  some  of  the  fifths.  Others  tune 
from  A,  adopting  equal  temperament ;  and  this, 
approximating  nearer  to  the  voice,  interferes 
less  with  other  instruments,  and  is  more  agree- 
able. M.  Greni6  of  France,  about  the  year 
1810,  introduced  "  free^'  in  place  of  ^^  beating 
reeds,"  the  former  being  taken  from  instru- 
ments in  form  of  the  accordion.  Mr.  Bishop 
has  stated,  however,  that  free  reeds  were  in 
use  from  time  immemorial  in  Ohina.  Their 
advantages  consist  in  a  less  liability  to  get  out 
of  tune,  and  in  their  admitting,  to  a  much 
greater  degree,  of  expression,  or  swell  and 
diminution  of  tone,  by  varying  by  use  of  a  pe- 
dal the  pressure  of  the  wind.  The  free  reeds 
were  applied  also  by  Erard,  but  afterward  fell 
for  some  time  into  disuse.  In  the  London  ex- 
hibition of  1851,  the  French  and  German  organs 
had  free-reed  stops ;  in  the  English  they  were 
not  yet  in  use.  They  are  not  much  employed 
in  this  country.  M.  Greni^'s  reed,  of  wood  or 
copper,  had  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  the 
tongue,  a  tibin  plate  of  brass,  being  so  placed 
as  to  vibrate  only  in  the  stream  of  admitted 
air,  and  not  against  the  reed,  thus  avoiding  the 
harsh  or  uneven  tone  to  vhich  the  old  reeds 
were  liable.  The  sound  thus  becomes  quite  €i8 
pure  as  that  of  the  flute  pipes.  He  construct- 
ed open  reed  pipes  16  feet  long,  the  tongue  be- 
ing a  flat  slip  of  copper,  9.449  inches  lon^. 
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1.878  broad,  and  0.118  thick;   their  vibra-  until  his  death.    He  was  one  of  the  first  who 

tions  caused  the  pipe  placed  in  the  porte-vent  calculated  the  orbit  of  Uranns;  and  when  Oeres 

and  neighboring  elastic  bodies  to  tremble,  was  discovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801,  he  proved  that 

8ee  further,  M.  Greni6*s  papers  in  the  pro-  it  was  a  planet,  and  not  a  comet  as  had  first 

oeedings  of  the  French  institute.    For  further  been  supposed. 

details  in  respect  to  construction  of  organs,  0RIBASIU8,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  bom 

consult  Va/rt  du  facteur  d*orguea^  by  F.  Bedos  probably  in  Pergamus,  Mysia,  about  A.  D.  825. 

de  Oelles  (Paris,  1766  and  1778,  the  last  in  folio,  6e  was  the  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian,  who 

the 
em- 

Zettere  sugli  &rgani  (Bergamo,  1816);  "The  perors  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
Organ,  its  History  and  Construction,"  by  Run-  was  banish^  but  was  afterward  recalled,  and 
bault  and  Hopkins  (London,  1866) ;  and  in  re-  his  property  was  restored.  There  are  extant 
spect  to  performing,  0.  H.  Rink^s  Prahtisehe  8  genuine  works  of  Oribasius:  CoUecta  Medi- 
OrgehekuU  (6  parts,  Leipsic),  and  many  other  cinalict,  Sf/napns^  and  ISipariata.  The  first  of 
popular  treatises. — ^The  Alexandre  organ,  so  these  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  citations 
called,  being  constructed  substantially  on  the  from  many  writers  whose  works  are  now  lost 
principle  of  the  harmonium,  will  be  considered  ORIFLiAMME  (Lat.  auriflamma)^  the  banner 
along  with  the  latter  under  the  head  of  Rexd  of  the  Oapetian  kings  of  France.  It  was  origi- 
Instbuments.  In  the  barrel  or  hand  organ,  a  nally  that  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  being  used 
bellows  within  the  instrument  is  worked  by  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  carried  also  by 
turning  a  winch,  while  by  the  same  action,  by  the  counts  of  Vexin,  in  their  capacity  of  pa- 
means  of  an  endless  screw,  a  cylinder  or  drum  trons  of  the  monastery,  in  the  wars  they  waged 
is  turned,  on  which  the  tunes  are  set  in  brass  for  its  protection.  Philip  I.  of  France  having 
pins  and  staples,  at  such  distances  as  required  annexed  Vexin  to  his  dominions,  the  charge  of 
by  the  lengths  and  succession  of  the  notes,  as  carrying  the  oriflamme  devolved  upon  himself 
in  the  pins  studding  the  cylinder  of  a  musical  and  his  successors.  Louis  YI.  raised  it  for 
box.  The  pins  raise  keys,  which  press  down  the  first  time  in  1124.  It  was  disused  after  the 
stickers,  and  open  pallets  or  valves,  admitting  defeat  of  Agincourt  in  1416.  It  was  a  banner 
air  to  the  pipes  required.  The  ApoUonicon,  made  of  red  or  fiame-colored  silk,  with  2  notch- 
built  many  years  since,  in  London,  was  a  gi-  es  at  its  end,  adorned  with  green  silk  tassels, 
gantic  barrel  organ,  24  feet  high  and  20  feet  and  hanging  from  a  gilded  shaft. 
broad;  it  could  be  played  by  3  large  cylinders,  ORIGElf,  sumamed  Adamanttos  from  his 
or  by  6  performers  on  as  many  sets  of  keys,  inflexible  zeal,  a  Christian  scholar  and  teacher 
The  tone  was  fine,  and  the  effects  grand  and  of  tiie  8d  century,  bom  in  Alexandria  in  186, 
novel ;  but  the  substitution  of  mere  mechani-  died  in  264.  His  father,  Leonides,  was  a  zeal- 
cal  action  for  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  living  ous  Christian,  and  educated  him  strictly  in  the 
organist  was  justly  deprecated,  and  the  instru-  doctrine  andjnorality  of  the  gospel.  He  went 
ment  has  not  come  into  vogue.  The  organo-  first  to  the  catechetical  school  of  Clement,  and 
lyricon  is  an  extremely  complex  instrument  of  afterward  to  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of  Am- 
French  invention,  much  on  the  principle  of  the  monius  Saccas,  where  he  soon  became  distin- 
organ,  but  combining  more  distinctly  a  great  guished.  When  he  was  17  years  old  the  perse- 
variety  of  instruments  and  efifects,  in  imitation  cution  under  the  emperor  Septamius  Sevems 
of  a  tolerably  frill  band  or  orchestra.  broke  out  at  Alexandria.  Leonides  was  one  of 
ORGANIC  REMAINS.  Bee  Paubontol-  the  first  to  be  arrested.  Origen  would  fain  have 
GOT.  shared  his  fate,  and  courted  danger  by  declar- 
ORGUNJE.  Bee  EmvA.  ing  everywhere  that  he  was  a  Christian.  But 
ORIANI,  Babnabe,  an  Italian  astronomer,  a  stratagem  of  his  mother  prevented  this  plan 
bom  in  Graregnano,  near  Milan,  April  15, 1758,  of  sacrifice ;  and  the  young  man,  unable  in  de- 
died  in  Milan,  Nov.  12, 1882.  He  early  mani-  cency  to  leave  his  parent  home,  could  only 
fested  a  taste  for  astronomical  science,  and  at  the  write  to  his  father,  and  exhort  him  to  remain 
age  of  23  was  attached  to  the  observatory  of  firm.  Leonides  was  martyred,  the  property  of 
Brera.  In  1786  he  was  sent  to  England  to  buy  the  famUy  was  confiscated,  and  the  widowed 
instruments,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  mother  and  her  6  younger  children  were  com- 
of  Herschel,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  corre-  pelled  to  look  for  support  to  Origan.  A  noble 
spondence  during  life,  and  on  his  return  codj)-  matron  of  Alexandria,  pitying  his  condition, 
erated  with  him  in  measuring  the  arc  of  a  me-  took  him  into  her  house,  and  for  a  time  gave 
ridian.  "When  the  Italian  institute  was  founded,  him  the  means  of  livelihood.  But  her  adopted 
he  was  one  of  the  first  80  members.  On  the  son  Paul  was  a  heretic ;  and  Origen's  horror  of 
invasion  of  Napoleon  and  creation  of  the  Ital-  heresy  compelling  him  to  reftise  religious  com- 
ian  kingdom,  he  was  made  count  and  senator,  munion  with  heretics,  he  preferred  to  open  a 
having  previously  refused  an  invitation  to  go  school  on  his  own  account.  Bcarcely  had  this 
to  France ;  and  upon  the  return  of  the  Aus-  become  established  and  attractive,  when  he  was 
trians,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  situation  as  di-  invited  to  succeed  Clement  in  the  catechetical 
rector  of  the  observatory,  which  place  he  held  school,  though  but  18  years  old,  and  younger 
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than  most  of  las  pDpib.    At  first  he  taught  the  terminated  his  life.    His  tomb  was  presenred 

Erofane  arts  and  soiencea,  bat  soon  confined  for  many  centuries  near  the  high  altar  of  the 
imself  to  religions  and  scriptnral  instrnction.  cathedral  of  Tyre,  and  was  only  lost  when  that 
Neither  the  olwior  of  the  rabble  nor  the  mnr-  city  was  destroyed  during  the  cmsades. — ^The 
der  of  his  best  pnpils  conld  interfere  with  his  writings  of  Origen  were  very  Yolaminons,  and 
persistent  teaching.  He  was  stoned  in  the  in  many  kinds,  critical,  philosophical,  polemio, 
atreets,  forbidden  to  lecture,  and  driven  from  and  practical.  Most  of  them,  if  the  tradition 
the  city,  bat  only  to  resume  his  work  more  res-  of  their  large  number  is  to  be  trusted,  are  lost, 
olutely  than  ever  when  the  tumult  subsided.  Ofthose  still  extant,  the  principal  are  the  ^^Hex- 
Gradually  an  ascetic  spirit  took  possession  of  apla"  and  "  Octapla,^'  commentaries  on  the 
him.  He  reftised  pay  for  his  teaching,  sold  his  fiisriptures,  '*  On  Principles,"  ^  On  Prayer,'* 
library  of  heathen  authors,  slept  upon  the  ^^  On  Martyrdom,"  and  nis  8  books  "  Agiunkt 
ground,  wore  but  one  garment  and  no  shoes,  Oelsus."  The  ^^Hexapla"  was  an  edition  of  the 
gave  up  all  stimulating  drinks,  lived  on  6  pence  Old  Testament  in  6  parallel  columns,  in  Hebrew, 
a  day,  and,  to  secure  exemption  from  fleshly  in  Greek  letters  for  Hebrew  words,  and  in  the  4 
lusts,  made  of  himself  a  eunuch.  He  worked  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmadms,  the  BeptuagintL 
incessantly,  and  taught  not  only  in  the  house,  and  Theodotion.  Two  more  versions  were  added 
but  as  he  walked  and  travelled.  He  dared  to  in  the  ^^  Octapla,"  one  found  in  Jericho,  and 
attend  the  death  scenes  of  his  scholars,  and  to  the  other  at  Nicopolis  in  Epims.  A  smaller 
oomfort  them  at  the  stake.  Among  his  pupils  "  Tetrapla"  contained  only  the  first  4  of  these 
were  women  as  well  as  men.  After  the  death  versions  without  the  original  text  This  spla:i- 
of  Severus  in  211,  Origen  ventured  to  make  a  did  work,  of  such  value  in  the  recension  and 
journey  to  Rome,  and  his  visit  confirmed  his  purification  of  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
purpose  of  doing  some  ^preat  work  for  biblical  exists  at  present  only  in  fragments.  Most  of 
scholarship.  Relinquishing  part  of  his  duties  the  MS.,  which  ^>pears  never  to  have  been 
to  his  assistant  Heradas,  he  gave  himself  to  the  copied,  was  destroyed  at  the  capture  of  0»sa- 
study  of  Hebrew,  in  which  he  soon  became  pro-  rea  by  the  Arabs  in  658.  Transcribers  of  his 
ficient  above  all  living  men.  His  converts  be-  text,  miBreading  his  critical  signs  and  marks, 
came  his  scribes.  Summoned  to  Antioch  to  made  many  alterations,  and  it  is  not  probable 
meet  the  emperor  Heliogabalus  and  the  em-  that  the  text  retains  its  original  purity.  Many 
press  Munmea,  he  made  such  an  impression  by  eminent  modem  scholars  have  labored  to  re- 
nis  learning  and  his  accomplishments  that  the  store  the  work  and  edit  it  fix>m  these  frag- 
persecutions  against  the  Ohristians  declined,  ments.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of  Mont- 
On  his  withdrawal  to  PalestineL  though  yet  £aucon  (2  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1718).  The  story 
unordained,  he  was  allowed  by  tne  bishops  to  that  Origen  was  occupied  28  years  in  the  prep- 
teach  in  the  Christian  assemblies.  To  avoid  aration  of  this  great  work,  has  no  trustworthy 
this  scandal,  in  228,  when  he  was  48  years  old,  foundation.  The  commentaries  of  Origen  upon 
he  obtained  from  the  bishop  of  Ciesarea,  with  the  Scriptures  cover  more  ground  tlmn  those 
the  consent  of  the  other  bishops  of  Palestine,  of  any  other  ancient  interpreter.  They  are 
priest^s  orders.  This  ordination  was  regarded  remarkable  for  the  constant  use  of  the  allegor- 
by  the  bishop  of  Alexandria  as  irregular,  and  ioal  method.  The  literal  sense  is  always  seo- 
he  refhsed  to  receive  Origen  back,  or  to  allow  ondary,  and  the  critic  never  flails  where  it  is 
him  to  teach  or  preach  in  Alexandria.  Two  possible  to  find  in  the  simplest  fact  or  the 
councils  were  held,  in  which  he  was  excom-  plainest  exhortation  some  hidden  meaning, 
municated  as  a  heretic,  deprived  of  the  priestly  The  work  of  Origen  ^*  On  Principles"  remains 
office,  and  banished  from  his  school  The  west-  only  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus,  and  in 
em  cnurches  took  sides  with  the  Alexandrian  this  not  only  is  incomplete,  but  has  been  al- 
bishop.  But  the  churches  in  Arabia,  Palestine,  tered  bv  the  translator.  Intended  as  a  refiita- 
and  rhosnicia  still  upheld  him,  and  he  found  tion  of  heresy,  it  contains  some  notions  which 
a  welcome  from  the  bishop  of  Osssarea,  and  seem  heretical,  among  others  the  notion  of  the 
work  as  a  scriptural  interpreter.  The  principal  predxistence  of  souls,  and  of  the  souls  of  the 
heresy  of  which  Origen  was  accused  was  the  stars.  Editions  of  this  work  were  published  in 
denial  of  eternal  punishment;  and  his  writings  Germany  in  1886  by  Redepenning  in  Leipdo, 
oertainly  justify  that  charffe.  It  is  also  affirmed  and  by  Schnitser  in  Stuttgart.  The  work  ^*  On 
that  he  taught  the  possible  repentance  and  fu-  Prayer"  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Ambrose, 
ture  salvation  of  the  devil.  The  only  evidence  It  takes  the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  model,  explains 
in  support  of  this  is,  that  some  who  afterward  this,  and  vindicates  the  meaning  and  worth  of 
taught  that  notion  cited  the  authority  of  Origen  prayer.  An  edition  of  this  work  was  published 
in  support  of  their  view.  In  the  persecution  by  Reading  (London,  1728).  The  treatise  "On 
under  Maximin,  Origen  was  forced  to  hide  him-  Martyrdom"  is  a  defence  of  death  for  the  faith, 
self  for  two  years  in  Oappadocia ;  and  in  the  and  an  admonition  to  constancy.  In  point  of 
Decian  persecution  which  followed,  he  was  im-  style  it  is  one  of  the  most  fiiiished  of  Origen^s 
prisoned,  and  only  released  after  severe  and  works.  It  was  published  by  Wetstein  (Basel, 
protracted  torture.  His  bodily  sufferings  in  1674).  But  his  most  celebrated  work  is  his 
this  persecution,  added  to  the  natural  innrmi-  apology  for  Christianitv  contained  in  the  8 
ties  of  age,  brought  on  rapid  decline,  which  books  ^  A^inst  Celsus."    This  is  regarded  as 
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tiie  mo«t  complete  defenoe  of  tbe  Ghristiin  re-  ing  into  the  Rio  Kegro,  an  afflnent  of  the 

ligion  that  has  come  down  from  the  ante-Ni-  Amazon,  after  a  conrse  of  120  m.    The  other 

oene  age.    Oelsos  was  the  name  of  more  than  branch  of  the  Orinoco  continnes  to  flow  K.W., 

one  distin^sbed  sceptic,  satirist,  and  man  of  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  Yene- 

ecience  of  imperial  Bome;  bat  the  Oelsna  whom  zuek  and  New  Granada,  until  it  receives  the 

Origen  attempts  to  refute  hved  in  the  latter  Ventuari  on  the  right,  about  lat.  G"*  20',  long. 

fart  of  the  2d  cental^,  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  M""  80'.    There  it  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
acian,  and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  the  W.  S.  W.,  but  after  being  Joined  by  the  GuaTiare 
ohurch   fathers,  an  fpicurean.     In  modem  on  the  left  at  the  town  of  San  Fernando,  about 
times,  however,  Michaelis  and  Bruoker,  from  lat  4"*,  long.  68""  10',  it  sweeps  around  to  the 
a  more  careful  examination  of  his  views,  have  N.,  receiving  several  smaller  affluents  in  its 
decided  that  he  was  a  Keo-Platonist.     The  course,  and  graduallyverging  toward  the  N.K 
vork  and  opmions  of  Oelsus  are  mainlv  known  Near  lat.  6"*  20',  long.  67**  45',  it  is  Joined  on  the 
to  us  in  the  representations  of  his  adversary.  W.  by  the  Meta,  whidi  forms  part  of  the  N. 
Origen  answers  one  by  one,  and  at  length,  the  boundary  of  New  Granada,  and  the  rest  of  its 
objections  of  Oelsus :  that  the  Ohristian  assem-  course  is  whoUy  in  Venezuela.    From  its  con- 
blies  were  secret ;  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  fluence  with  the  Apure,  lat.  7"^  80',  long.  6ft^ 
their  nforal  teaching;  that  the  pretended  mira-  46',  it  flows  nearly  £.  to  the  sea,  its  principal 
cles  were  really  the  work  of  magical  art ;  that  tributaries  in  this  part  being  the  Oaura  and 
the  prophecies  were  misapplied  and  unfulfilled ;  Oaroni,  both  on  the  right  (S.)  bank.    About 
that  ignorant  men  could  not  have  been  made  180  m.  from  the  sea  it  forms  a  delta,  by  sending 
instruments  of  a  really  noble  religion ;  that  God  to  the  N.  a  branch  which  divides  into  sevend 
in  Ohrist  is  an  absurd  idea;  that  Ohrist  bor-  streams,  called  the  Bocas  Ohicas,  or   small 
rowed  from  Plato ;   and  other  minor  cavils,  mouths,  some  of  them  faUhig  into  the  gulf  of 
Kot  content  with  this  refutation,  he  makes  a  Paria  and  the  rest  into  the  open  ocean.    The 
direct  attack  upon  the  system  of  paganism,  and  main  stream,  called  the  Boca  de  Navies,  is 
shows  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  thiL  divided  for  about  40  m.  by  a  line  of  islands 
in  ritual,  in  doctrine  and  morality,  as  comparea  leaving  a  channel  about  2  m.  wide  on  each 
with  the  religion  of  Ohrist.     In  this  work  side.    At  the  great  mouth  of  the  river  the 
against  Oelsus  Origen^s  acuteness  as  a  reasoner  breadth  is  upward  of  60  m.,  but  a  sand  bar 
most  appears,  and  his  philosophical  system  is  extends  across  the  navigable  channel  in  the 
found  here  most  dearly  stated.    The  collected  centre,  with  17  feet  of  water.    Several  of  the 
works  of  Origen  were  publiahed  under  the  su-  other  mouths  are  navigable,  and   the  main 
pervision  of  the  Benedictine  fathers,  and  espe-  stream   may  be  ascended  for  about  half  its 
cially  of  Obarles  de  la  Rue,  the  associate  and  length.    It  has  more  than  400  navigable  trib- 
friend  of  Montfanoon  (4  vols.  foL,  Paris,  1788-  ntaries,  and  at  a  distance  of  660  m.  from  the 
'9).    A  more  complete  edition  was  published  by  sea  is  more  than  8  m.  wide.    At  Bolivar,  the 
Lommatsch  (25  vols.,  Berlin,  1881-'48).    The  head  of  tide  water,  260  m.  from  the  sea,  it 
moat  valuable  accounts  of  liie  life  and  writ-  is  4  m.  wide  and  890  feet  deep.    The  region 
ings  and  influence  of  Origen  are  the  essay  of  drained  by  the  Orinoco,  comprising  an  area  of 
Bohringer  in  the  first  volume  of  his  '^Ecclesi-  260,000  square  miles,  is  entirely  occupied  by 
aatical  Biographies."  the  critical  remarks  on  immense  plains,  stretching  from  the  coast  chain 
Origen  in  Neander's  "  Ohurch  History,^'  and  to  the  Parima  mountains,  and  from  the  Atlan- 
eapecially  the  "  Relation  of  Origen's  Life  and  tic  to  the  Andes,  rising  in  some  parts  to  the 
Teaching**  by  Redepenning  (Bonn,  1841).  Por-  height  of  1,800  feet,  but  in  many  places  little 
tiona  of  Origen's  works  have  been  repeatedly  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     llie   greater 
translated  into  Fi'ench,  German,  and  SInglish ;  part  of  these  plains  is  destitute  of  wood,  but 
and  interesting  noticee  concerning  the  commen*  there  are  some  dense  forests  in  certain  regions 
taries  may  be  found  in  the  edition  published  by  on  the  N.  bank,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
Hnet,  biahop  of  Avranches  (Rouen,  1668).    In  river.    The  waters  of  the  Orinoco  rise  from 
spite  of  minor  heresies,  the  works  of  Origen  April  to  October,  attaininff  the  greatest  height 
are  regarded  by  the  Roman  Oatholic  church  as  in  July  and  August,  which  in  Uie  upper  part 
oribodox  in  the  main.  of  the  river  is  from  80  to  86  feet,  and  in  the 
ORINOOO,  a  river  of  Yenesuela,  South  lower  24  to  26  feet;  but  in  one  confined  place 
America,  wluch  falls  into  the  Atlantic   by  they  are  said  to  rise  120  feet  above  the  usual 
numerous  mouths  between  lat.  8**  40'  and  10^  level.    The  vast  plains  through  whidb  the  river 
N,,  after  a  course  of  about  1,600  m.    Its  source  passes  are  at  this  season  to  a  great  extent  over- 
has  never  been  visited  by  civilized  man,  al*  flowed.    Two  remarkable  rapids  occur  in  the 
thoagh   Schomburgk  approached  within   80  upper  parts  of  the  Orinoco,  called  the  Atnres 
m.    of  the  place  where  it  takes  its  rise.    It  and  Haypures,  or  Apnres,  the  one  in  lat.  6^  8' 
rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Parima,  near  lat.  8**  40'  N.,  about  80  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
K.,  long.  64*  80'  W.,  and  flows  W.  by  S.  to  Atabapo  and  Guaviare  with  the  Orinoco,  the 
lat.  8"*  10'  N.,  long.  66*  20'  W.,  about  20  m.  other  about  86  m.  lower  down.    These  rapids 
W.  of  the  village  of  Esmeralda,  where  it  biftir-  are  formed  by  innumerable  little  cascades  sue- 
catea,  part  of  its  waters  under  the  name  of  the  oeeding  each  other  like  steps,  where  numerous 
Oasaiquiari  taking  a  S.  S.  W,  direction  and  &1I-  islands  and  rooks  so  restrict  the  bed  of  the 
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river  that,  though  the  breadth  abore  is  upward  AfHoa.  The  blaek-headed  oriole  (0,  meUmnh 
of  8,000  feet,  there  only  remains  an  open  chan-  ee^hakts^  Linn.)  is  of  a  general  yellow  color, 
nel  of  20  feet  in  width.  It  is  almost  impossi-  with  the  head  and  throat  black ;  thisis  also  a  na- 
ble  to  pass  these  rapids,  add  in  attempting  it  tive  of  Africa.  More  than  20  otiier  species  are 
the  canoes  of  the  natiyes  are  often  dashed  to  described  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indian  ardd- 
pieces  against  the  rocks.  From  this  place  the  pelago. — ^In  the  genns  tpheoothereg  (Vieill.)  of 
river  is  navigable  for  the  rest  of  its  coarse.  ^  Australia,  the  bill  is  shorter,  stouter,  and  more 
ORIOLE,  the  name  of  a  snb-familj  of  denti-  curved,  and  the  tail  long  and  even ;  the  species 
rostral  birds  of  the  thrush  fiunily,  character-  are  few,  frequenting  the  tops  of  loft j  trees, 
ized  by  a  bill  as  long  as  the  head,  broad  at  feeding  on  fruits  and  insects.  In  the  genus 
the  base,  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  ele-  Berictthu  (Swains.),  also  Australian,  the  bill  is 
vated  and  curved  ouhnen  and  notched  tip ;  longer  and  more  slender,  and  the  wings  and 
wings  long,  with  the  first  8  quills  equally  graid-  taQ  moderate ;  these  birds  live  in  the  large 
uated,  and  the  8d  and  4th  the  longest ;  tarsi  bushes,  feeding  principally  upon  figs.  In  the 
short  and  strongly  scaled;  toes  moderate,  the  genns  oriolia  (I.  Geoffr.),  of  Madagascar,  the 
lateral  ones  usually  unequal.  In  the  typical  bill  is  as  long  as  the  head  with  a  straight  cul- 
genus  oriolvM  (Linn.),  beside  the  above  charao-  men,  the  wings  long  and  rounded,  and  the  tail 
ters,  the  tail  is  moderate  and  rounded,  and  the  long  with  the  lateral  feathers  the  shortest, 
claws  long,  strong,  and  curved.  These  orioles  each  one  ending  in  a  point. — ^The  name  oriole 
are  migratory  birds,  scattered  over  various  is  erroneously  given  to  many  conirostral  birds 
parts  of  tbe  old  world;  they  are  usually  found  of  the  starlhig  family,  especially  to  the  sub- 
singly  or  in  pairs,  sometimes  in  small  flocks,  on  family  of  ieterinm  or  hang-nests  of  North  and 
the  edges  of  woods  and  in  fields  and  orchards,  South  America;  the  Baltimore  oriole  of  this 
feeding  on  fruits  and  insects,  flying  in  an  un-  group  has  been  described  under  BALTncoxa 
dulating  manner  from  tree  to  tree;  their  notes  Bibd. 

are  loud,  but  mellow  and  somewhat  plaintive ;  ORION,  a  Ghreek  mythical  hero,  accordmg  to 

the  plumage  is  generally  brilliant  yellow,  more  the  common  account  the  son  of  Hyrieus,  of 

or  less  interrupted  by  deep  bla(±  markings;  Hyria  in   Bosotia,   called   by  the   BoBotians 

the  form  is  stout,  and  the  powers  of  flight  con-  Oandaon.    He  was  a  giant,  sbrong  and  hand- 

siderable;  some  of  them  display  great  ingenuity  some,  and,  coming  once  to  Ohios,  fell  in  love 

in  the  construction  of  their  nests.    The  Euro-  with  iEro  or  Merope.  the  daughter  of  (Enopion. 

pean  golden  oriole  (0.  gaUmlay  Linn.)  has  the  To  please  her,  he  cleared  the  bland  of  wild 

body  dear  brilliant  yellow,  the  wings  and  space  beasts ;  but  ^opion  constantly  put  oflT  the 

between  the  bill  and  eye  deep  black;  the  quills  marriage,  and  Orion,  being  intoxicated  on  one 

are  edged  and  tipped  with  yellowish  white,  occasion,  forced  his  way  into  Merope's  chamber, 

which  sometimes  extends  to  the  tips  of  the  To  avenge  tiiis  insult,  the  fiather  with  the  aid 

secondaries ;   a  triangular  spot  of  yellow  on  of  Bacchus  and  the  satyrs  put  out  Orion's  eyes, 

the  dosed  wing;  2  central  tail  feathers  black,  He  recovered  his  eight  by  goiuff  toward  the 

the  lateral  ones  with  yellow  tips  increasing  to  east^  and  exposing  his  eyebaOs  to  the  rays  of  the 

the  outside;  the  female  is  yellowish  green  rising  sun;  and  on  his  return  to  Chios  for  the 

above,  shading  below  into  yellowish  and  pure  purpose  of  punishing  (Enopion,  being  unable  to 

white,  the  wings  brownish  black  with  an  ashy  discover  hun,  he  went  into  Crete,  where  he 

tinge ;  it  is  about  as  larp  as  the  blackbird,  9^  Uved  as  a  hunter  with  Diana.    Four  accounts 

inches  long.    This  species  is  found  abundantly  of  his  death  are  given.    (Me  is  that  he  waa 

in  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa,  and  some  killed  by  Diana  for  attempting  to  violate  her; 

wander  as  £Etr  north  as  Great  Britain  and  Swe-  another,  that  Apollo,  indignant  at  Diana's  love 

den.    The  nest  is  skilfully  made,  of  the  ordi-  for  him,  challenged  her  to  hit  with  an  arrow  a 

nary  round  shape  (according  to  Tarrell),  and  distant  point  in  the  sea,  which  proved  to  be  the 

placed  in  the  horizontal  deft  of  a  branch,  each  head  of  Orion,  who  was  swimming ;  a  third, 

side  of  which  is  included  in  the  substance  of  that,  having  berai  carried  off  by  Aurora,  who 

the  nest;  theeggs,4to  6,  are  dear  white,  with  loved  him  for  his  beautv,  Diana,  to  please  the 

brownish  black  spots  most  numerous  on  the  indignant  gods,  put  lum  to  death;   and  the 

larger  end;  the  parents  defend  their  nest  with  fourth,  that,  havmg  boasted  he  would  dear 

great  courage.  Though  possessing  small  powers  the  earth  of  wild  blasts,  the  earth  sent  forth  a 

of  song,  their  beauty  makes  them  in  re<j[ue6t  as  scorpion  whidi  killed  him.    After  his  death  he 

cage  birds ;  but  they  are  difficult  to  raise,  and  was  placed  among  tiie  stars,  Where  he  appears 

rarely  live  more  than  two  years  in  captivity.  In  wiih  a  girdle,  sword,  lion's  skin,  and  dub,  the 

the  districts  where  they  feed  on  figs  the  fiesh  be-  brightest  constdlation  in  the  northern  heavensi 

oomes  very  fat,  and  is  considered  excellent  eat-  OR^A,  an  andent  province  of  Hindostan, 

ing ;  being  very  shy,  it  is  difficult  to  shoot  them,  on  the  W.  dde  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between 

The  African  golden  oriole  (0.  aurattu,  VieiU.)  lat  ir  16'  and  32'  28'  N.,  and  long.  81*  85' 

is  about  as  large  as  the  preceding  spedes,  and  87°  20'  £.,  extending  about  400  m.  along 

which  it  much  resembles ;  but  the  black  stripe  tiie  coast  with  an  average  breadth  of  70  m. ; 

on  the  side  of  the  head  extends  behind  the  eye,  pop.  estimated  at  4,600,000.    It  is  embraced  in 

and  there  is  much  less  black  on  the  wings ;  the  the  British  districts  of  Outtadc,  Mohurbunge^ 

billisred;  it  migrates  southerly  from  equatorial  and  Eoi\Jenr,  the  greater  part  of  it  lying  in  the 
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first  named.  The  most  important  towns  are  Westray,  Sandflnr,  Edaf ,  Stronsay,  Ronsay,  and 
Gnttaok,  Jnggemanthf  and  Balasore.  The  chief  Shapinahaj.  H07  is  the  onl  j  one  of  the  group 
rivers  are  the  Godavery,  which  forms  the  S.  that  can  be  called  momitainons,  its  greatest 
boundary,  and  the  Mahannddy.  The  sreater  elevation  being  1,600  feet  Geologic^y  the 
part  of  the  interior  consists  of  rugged  hills  and  islands  belong  to  tiie  old  red  sandstone  fonna- 
nninhabited  jungles,  in  which  wild  animals,  tion,  though  granite  is  found  near  Stromness 
especially  elephimts,  abound.  The  soil  is  fer-  in  Pomona.  In  the  peat  mosses  which  abound 
tile,  particularly  in  the  S.  E.,  and  the  principal  throughout  the  group  traces  of  ancient  forests 
production  is  rice.  The  population  is  composed  have  been  disooYered,  but  at  present  the  cli- 
chiefly  of  Oorias,  who  are  Brahmins  and  in-  nuite  is  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  trees, 
habit  the  low  districts  MDoles  or  Hos,  a  wild  Harl  and  bog  iron  ore  are  the  most  important 
hill  tribe,  in  the  north ;  ^onds  in  the  middle ;  mineral  products.  There  are  no  streams  of  any 
and  Saunas  or  Sauras  in  the  south.  The  tem-  size,  but  springs  of  good  water  are  abundant; 
perature  in  summer  is  extremely  sultry,  the  and  there  are  several  lakes,  the  largest  of 
thermometer  reaching  115^  in  the  shade ;  and  which,  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  is  14  m.  in 
the  dimate  is  one  of  the  most  unhealtiiy  in  circumference.  There  is  but  little  frost  or 
India.  The  country  is  consequently  but  thinly  snow ;  the  mean  heat  throughout  the  year  is 
settled,  and  not  weU  cultivated. — ^The  downfall  45^,  and  the  greatest  ranf^  of  the  thermometer 
of  the  Hindoo  rule  in  Orissa  may  be  regarded  is  from  26°  to  75*^.  Agnoulture  is  in  a  back- 
as  having  been  consummated  in  1692,  when  the  ward  state.  Hie  herrmg  and  cod  fidieries  are 
administration  of  Outtack  passed  into  the  hands  considerable,  and  large  quantities  of  lobsters 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  Mohammedan  king  of  are  sent  to  London.  The  principal  manufao- 
BengaL  The  rest  of  Orissa,  except  a  part  of  tures  are  straw  plait  for  ladies*  bonnets,  and  ho- 
Kidnapore,  was  acquired  by  the  Ilnglish  East  siery. — ^The  same  Celtic  people  who  colonized 
India  company  by  virtue  of  the  flrman.  dated  8.  and  K  Britain  seem  to  have  been  the  origi- 
Aug.  12, 1766,  of  Shah  Alum,  emperor  of  Delhi,  nal  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys.  They  were 
granting  them  the  dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar.  visited  by  Agricola,  A.  D.  84,  and  were  after- 
and  Orissa.  Some  of  the  hilly  regions  are  still  ward  favorite  resorts  of  the  piratical  Nortii- 
in  possession  of  native  chie&,  who  pay  a  trifling  men.  In  876  Harald  Harfager  made  a  descent 
nominal  tribute  to  the  British,  or  to  their  de-  on  the  Orkneyr  and  Hebrides,  and  subdued 
pendent  the  Nizam.  both  groups.    On  his  return  to  Norway  he 

ORIZABA,  Peak  of,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  conferred  the  administration  of  his  conquest  on 

and  the  first  land  visible  on  approaching  the  Ronald,  the  father  of  RoUo,  the  ancestor  of 

coast  in  the  direction  of  Vera  Cruz.    It  was  William  the  Conqueror.    In  020  Sigurd,  the 

called  by  the  ancient  Mexicans  Citlaltipetl,  or  brother  of  Ronald,  received  this  dominion  from 

Mountain  of  the  Star  (from  cUlalin^  star,  and  him,  and  afterward  added  to  it  considerable 

tepetl,  mountain),  probably  trom  the  circum-  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland ;  and  the 

stance  that  when  in  a  state  of  eruption  the  two  brothers  thus  became  the  founders  of  a 

flame  at  its  summit  appeared,  when  seen  from  long  line  of  Scandinavian  earls  who  affected 

a  distance,  like  an  immense  star  on  the  verge  the  style  of  independent  princes.  In  1098  they 

of  the  horizon.    It  has  an  altitude  of  17,872  became  subject  to  the  Norwegian  crown;  and 

feet.    Its  most  considerable  eruptions  known  to  when  James  HI.  of  Scotland  married  Margaret 

history  took  place  between  1646  and  1666.   In  of  Denmark  (146^,  he  obtained  the  Orkney 

common  with  the  other  great  volcanoes  of  Mex-  and  Shetland  islands  as  security  for  her  dowry. 

ico,  Popocatepetl,  Tuxtla,  JoruUo,  and  Colima.  As  the  islands  were  never  ransomed  from  the 

it  seems  to  have  lost  most  of  its  activity,  and  pledge,  they  thenceforth  became  attached  to 

to  be  in  a  state  of  repose.    The  form  of  Oriza-  BcotLmd. — ^Discoveries  of  ancient  relics  have 

ba  is  that  of  a  very  exact  cone,  truncated  at  its  been  made  in  the  Orkney  islands  at  various 

summit.    Its  top  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  times.    The  most  remarkable,  found  in  1868, 

and  its  sides  are  so  steep  as  almost  to  preclude  consisted  of  massive  pins,  brooches,  bracelets, 

ascent.    The  only  ascent  on  record  was  made  and  other  ornaments,  and  a  number  of  silver 

in  May,  1848,  by  lieuts.  Reynolds  and  May-  coins  which  are  believed  to  have  been  contem- 

nard  of  the  American  army.  poraneous  with  the  earliest  kings  in  Scottish 

OREl^EY  ISLANDS  (Lat  Orcaded),  a  group  or  Scandinavian  history, 

lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Scotland,  separated  ORLfiANAIS,  an  ancient  province  and  gov- 

from  it  by  a  channel  6  or  8  m.  wide  called  the  emment  of  France,  situated  near  the  centre  of 

Pentland  frith,  and  extending  between  lat.  68^  the  kingdom,  and  bounded  N.  E.  by  Isle  de 

47'  and  69''  20^  N.,  and  long.  2""  24'  and  8"*  28'  France,  E.  by  Champagne  and  Burgundy,  S. 

W.    They  consist  of  67  islands,  of  which  27  by  Berry,  and  W.  by  Touraine,  Maine,  Perche, 

are  usually  inhabited,  and  13  are  of  considera-  and  Normandy.    With  Orl^anais  proper,  it  in- 

ble  size ;  aggregate  area  about  600  sq.  m.,  or  eluded  the  districts  of  Blaisois,  Y end6mois, 

884,000  acres,  of  which  about  84,000  acres  are  Dunois,  Sologme,  GM^tinais,  Beauce  or   Pays 

under  culture ;  pop.  in  1861,  81,466.    Amone  Chartrain,  and  Perche-Gouet.    It  was  origi- 

the  larger  islands  are  Pomona,  or  Mainland  nally  the  country  of  the  Gallic  tribes  called 

the  lar^st  of  the  group,  with  nearly  half  the  Camutes  and  Senones.    It  was  watered  by 

entire  population;  Hoy,  N.  and  S.  Ronaldshay,  the  Loire,  Loiret,  Loir,  Cher,  Beuvron,  Yonne, 
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EsMime,  and  Loing.    It  has  been  divided  into  000,000  franoaX  an  academy  of  adenoea.  heSloh 

the  three  departmenta  of  Loir-et-Cher,  Enre-  lettres,  and  arts,  and  a  large  public  libraiy. 

et-Loir,  and  Loiret  There  are  manufactures  of  hosiery,  woollen 

OBLEANS.  I.  A  N.  oo.  of  Vt.,  bordering  and  cotton  blankets,  &c. — ^Ancient  Genabum 
on  Oanada  East,  watered  by  the  Black,  Barton,  was  destroyed  by  Csdsar,  and,  being  rebuilt  by 
Olyde,  Lamoille,  and  Missisqne  rivers;  area,  Aorelianus,  took  his  name.  AttiU  with  his 
TOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,Y07.  It  has  an  on*  Hnns  appeared  before  its  walls ;  bnt  the  pray- 
eyen  surface,  and  lies  between  the  £.  and  W.  ers  of  its  bishop  Anianus  (St  Aignan)  and  the 
ranges  of  the  Green  mountains.  Nnmeroua  timely  intenrentlon  of  the  Boman  general  Ae- 
smdl  lakes  or  ponds  are  scattered  over  its  sor-  tins  rescued  it  from  danger.  It  waa  conquered 
face,  and  Lake  Memphremagog  extends  some  by  Olovis  in  496,  and  under  his  successors  he- 
distance  within  its  borders.  The  productions  came  the  capital  of  one  of  the  Erankish  king- 
in  1850  were  58,515  bushels  of  wheat,  70,806  doms.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Northmen  in  856 
of  Indian  com,  407,182  of  potatoes,  45,288  tona  and  865.  Louis  the  Fat  was  crowned  there  in 
of  hay,  81,947  lbs.  of  wool,  656,883  of  mi^le  1108,  and  a  university  was  estiablished  in  1809. 
sugar,  and  645,160  of  butter.  There  were  4  After  the  time  of  Philip  of  Yalois,  it  became 
woollen  £jEU)tories,  2  founderies,  15  saw  mills,  6  the  capital  of  a  duchy,  which  was  bestowed 
tanneries,  24  churches,  and  4,274  pupils  attend-  successively  upon  various  princes  of  the  royal 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  L*asburg.  n.  A  £Eunily.  It  adhered  fiuthfully  to  the  Frcoich 
N.  W .  00.  of  K.  T.,  bordering  on  Lake  Ontario,  kings  during  their  long  wars  with  the  IgngHah 
and  watered  by  Oak  Orchiud,  Johnson's,  and  In  Oct.  1428,  the  latter,  under  Salisbury,  laid 
Sandy  creeks ;  area,  405  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  siege  to  the  city,  whose  inhabitants,  encouraged 
28,485.  Its  suxface  is  traversed  E.  and  W.  by  by  Dunois  and  other  leaders,  resisted  heroically; 
the  l&ke  and  mountain  ridges  which  divide  it  it  was  finally  rescued,  AprU  29, 1429,  by  Joan 
into  8  level  or  gently  unduhiting  plateaus,  and  of  Arc,  and  the  enemy  retreated  a  few  days 
the  sou  is  generally  fertile.  The  productions  later.  The  states-general  convened  there  in 
hi  1855  were  879,155  bushels  of  wheat,  229,781  1560.  The  Oalvinists  in  1562  seized  upon  this 
of  oats,  486,975  of  Indian  com,  171,867  of  po-  stronghold,  which  was  the  next  year  besieged 
tatoes,  84,620  tons  of  hay,  205,802  lbs.  of  wool,  by  the  Catholics  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  who 
912,018  lbs.  of  butter,  and  110,298  of  cheese,  died  before  the  walls,  murdered  by  Poltrot  da 
There  were  26  grist  mills,  88  saw  miUs,  10  M4r6.  In  1652,  during  the  war  of  the  Frondei, 
tanneries,  51  churches,  and  10,514  pupils  at-  the  duchess  of  Montpensier,  tiie  daughter  of 
tending  public  schools.  The  Erie  canal  and  the  Ghiston  of  Orleans,  hcdd  it  ^rainst  tL^  ^i^^ 
Boohester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  railroad  in-  OBLEANS,  Dvoht  astb  FAiOLnES  of.  That 
tersect  the  county.  Capital,  Albion.  HE.  A  region  in  France  of  which  the  city  of  Orleans 
S.  £.  parish  of  La.,  bounded  N.  by  Lake  Pont-  was  the  capital  formed  successively  a  viscoun- 
chartrain,  S.  E.  by  Lake  Borgne,  and  S.  W.  ty  and  a  county  under  the  Carlovingian  and 
by  the  Mississippi  river ;  area  estimated  at  150  Capetian  dynasties.  It  was  erected  in  1844  into 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1853, 162,411,  of  whom  16,800  a  duchy  and  peerage  by  Philip  YI.  of  France, 
were  slaves.  It  has  a  low  and  level  surfi&cc^  who  bestowed  it  as  an  i^anage  upon  lus  son 
mostly  morass,  submerged  at  high  water,  and  Philip,  who  died  in  1875.  Thenceforth,  beside 
fit  for  caltivation  only  on  the  river  margins,  severd  princes  of  the  royal  fiunily  who  occasion- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  82,180  bu&els  ally  bore  the  title,  it  was  held  by  three  families 
of  Indian  corn,  1,495  hhds.  of  sugar,  and  52,505  or  branches :  1,  that  of  Orleana-Valois  (1892- 
galls.  of  molasses.  There  were  3  ship  yards,  1498),  consisting  of  8  dukes,  Louis  I.,  the  2d 
6  iron  and  5  brass  founderies,  8  saw  nuUs,  118  son  of  Charles  Y.  of  France ;  Charles,  IJie  poet ; 
boot  and  shoe  Victories,  and  in  1858  80  churches,  and  his  son  Louis  n.,  who  ascended  the  throne 
Capital,  New  Orleans.  as  Louis  Xn. ;  2,  the  first  house  of  Orleans- 

OBLEANS  (Fr.  OrUam;  ano.  Omabwn,  af-  Bourbon  (1626-1660),  which  had  but  one  duke, 
terwimi  AwrelianunC)^  a  oi^  of  France,  capital  Gaston,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  diea 
of  the  department  of  Loiret,  situated  on  the  vrithoutmale  issue;  8,  the  second  house  of  Or- 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  75^  m.  by  raUway  S.  leans-Bourbon  (1660-1842),  which  originated 
by  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856,  48,256.  The  with  Philip,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIY.  and 
ancient  fortifications  have  been  demolished,  to  husband  of  Henrietta  Anna  of  England;  it 
make  room  for  gardens  and  public  promenaaee.  reckons  among  its  members  Philip,  the  regent 
The  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  18th  century,  under  the  minority  of  Louis  XY.,  Louis  Phi- 
and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots.  Its  lippe  Joseph,  known  as  Philippe  £^it6  during 
reconstruction  on  a  new  plan  was  begun  in  the  the  French  revolution,  and  Emg  Louis  Philippe  ; 
reign  of  Henry  lY.,  and  has  lately  been  com-  it  is  still  extant  in  the  persons  of  this  king's 
pleted.  The  churches  of  St.  Aignan  and  St.  sons,  the  duke  of  Nemours,  the  prince  de  Join- 
Enverte,  the  old  city  hall,  an  edifice  of  the  15th  ville,  the  duke  of  Aumale,  and  the  duke  of  Mont- 
century  which  is  now  appropriated  to  the  mu-  pensier,  and  of  his  grandsons.  His  eldest  son^ 
seum,  and  the  old  houses  of  Agnds  Sorel  and  Ferdinand  Philippe,  who  married  the  princess 
of  Francis  L,  are  objects  of  attention.  OrleaiM  Helen  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  and  died  in 
has  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France  (the  opera-  1842,  was  the  last  who  held  the  title  of  duke  of 
tions  of  which  amounted  in  1859  to  nearly  51 ,-  Orleana. — Of  the  various  families  of  Orleans,  the 
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fbDowing  are  the  most  fmporfcaiit  members:  L  prisoner,  and  earried  to  EngUmd,  where  dtirjng 
Louis,  the  head  of  the  famOj  of  Orleans-Valois.  his  captiyity  of  25  years  he  composed  a  series 
bom  in  1871,  died  in  1407.  The  2d  son  of  of  miscellaneous  poems,  ballads,  complaints, 
King  Oharles  V.  by  Jeanne  of  Bonrbon,  he  songs,  and  rondeans,  some  of  which  are  de- 
was  first  styled  dnke  of  Yalois,  then  of  Ton-  gant  and  graceftd.  By  the  intervention  of  the 
raine,  and  finally  of  Orleans  in  1892.  Fruitless  dnke  and  duchess  of  Burgundy,  he  was  at  last 
negotiations  were  opened  for  his  marriage  with  allowed  to  return  to  France  in  1440,  on  condi- 
Mary,  the  heiress  of  Louis  the  Gre&t  of  Hun-  tion  of  paying  a  ransom  of  200,000  gold  crowns 
gary;  and  in  1889  he  married  YalentiDa  Vis-  and  not  bearing  arms  against  England.  He 
conti,aMilaneseprinces8,by  whomhehadsey-  now  married  Mary  of  Oleves,  who,  22  years 
era!  children.  When  his  brother  Oharles  YL  later,  bore  him  a  son  who  was  afterward  Louis 
was  seized  with  that  madness  which  for  nearly  XH.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Philip  Yis- 
40years  was  productiye  of  so  many  misfortunes  conti,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  take  pos- 
to  France,  he  tried  to  share  the  power  with  his  session  of  the  duchy  of  lOlan,  he  obtained  the 
uncles,  and  through  the  influence  of  Queen  county  of  Asti,  his  mother's  dowry.  In  his 
Isabella  secured  a  considerable  part  in  the  ad-  later  years  he  became  inyolyed  in  political  in* 
ministration.  OnthedeathofPhOipof  Burgrm-  tngues  against  Louis  XL,  but  the  monarch 
dy  in  1404,  he  had  for  a  while  the  fiill  control  treated  hmi  with  contempt,  and  the  duke  is 
of  affairs,  under  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  said  to  haye  died  of  grief  in  consequence.  His 
of  the  kingdom,  in  concert  with  the  ^ueen;  poems  were  brought  to  light  in  1784  by  the 
bat  his  maladministration  soon  made  hmi  un-  abb6  Sallier,  who  fhmiahea  an  interesting  no- 

S>pular,  and  John  the  Fearless,  son  of  Philip  of  tice  of  the  author  to  the  MSmairei  of  tiie  acad- 
urgundy,  was  looked  on  as  a  liberator  wnen  emy  of  inscriptions  in  1742.  An  edition  ap- 
he  presented  himself  before  the  gates  of  Paris,  petted  in  1808  in  Grenoble;  two  better  onea 
The  riyalry  between  the  two  princes  foreboded  were  published  in  1842,  by  A.  OhampoUion  and 
dvil  war ;  but  the  dnke  of  Berry,  their  uncle,  Guichard.  The  best  MS.  of  his  poems  is  in  the 
brought  about  a  seeming  reconcUiation,  Noy.  British  museum.  The  English  portion  of  them 
20, 1407,  the  riyals  partaking  of  the  sacrament  was  printed  for  the  Roxburgh  club  (4to.,  Lon- 
together  in  token  of  amity.  Three  days  later,  don,  1827).  They  show  taste  and  fiicility  in 
within  a  few  steps  of  the  Montaigu  palace,  the  use  of  the  language  of  his  long  captiyity. 
where  he  had  just  been  yisiting  the  queen^  the  m.  JxanBaftisti  Gaston,  the  ^ounsest  son  of 
duke  of  Orleans  fell  a  yictim  to  assassins  hired  Henry  I Y.  and  brother  of  Louis  XIU.,  bom  at 
by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  latter  at  first  Fontainebleau,  April  25, 1608,  died  in  Blois,  Feb. 
denied  all  share  in  the  crime,  but  soon  openly  2, 1660.  He  was  first  known  under  ih»  title 
arowed  it,  and  induced  a  Franciscan  friar,  Jean  of  duke  of  Ai^ou,  and,  under  the  supervision 
Petit,  to  deliyer  an  apology  for  it  before  the  of  8  succesaiye  governors,  Savary  de  Braves,  Dn 
fiorbonne.  This  murder  gave  the  signal  for  civil  Lude,  and  Omano,  received  an  education  which 
wars,  which  are  generafly  styled  the  quarrels  made  of  a  naturally  weak  character  a  pattern 
of  the  Burgundi^  and  the  Armagnacs,  the  of  restlessness,  fickleness,  and  moral  cowardice, 
latter  being  the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Or-  He  early  showed  signs  of  opposition  to  his 
leans.  IL  Ohablss,  eldest  son  of  the  preced-  brother^s  minister  Richelieu,  snared  in  all  the 
ing,  bom  in  Paris,  May  26, 1891,  died  in  Am-  conspiracies  against  him,  and  on  every  occasion 
boise,  Jan.  4,  1465.  He  was  careftaUy  educated  was  frightened  into  submission  and  the  be- 
under  the  supervision  of  his  mother,  Yalentina  trayal  of  his  friends.  The  first  whom  he  had 
Yisconti,  and  became  familiar  with  the  poems  to  give  up  was  his  goyemor  Oraano,  who  died 
of  the  Fren<dL  trouydres,  and  of  the  great  Ital-  in  prison,  and  who  in  1626  had  involved  him 
ian  writers.  On  his  &ther's  death  in  1407,  he  in  the  conspiracy  for  which  Ohalais  lost  his 
did  not  evince  the  energy  which  the  emergency  life.  He  then  consented  to  marry  Mile,  de 
called  for;  and  when  two  years  later  his  Montpensier,  the  richest  heiress  in  France, 
mother  died  heart-broken,  he  was  eadly  per-  whom  he  had  previously  refrised ;  she  bore  him 
soaded  to  giye  up  aU  thought  of  resentment  an  only  daughter,  afterward  greatly  celebrated 
against  Jo£n  of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  under  the  title  of  Mademoiselle,  and  died  sud- 
signed  in  1409  a  treaty  of  peace,  styled  the  denly.  New  but  obscure  funOy  dissensions 
paix  foyrrle  by  Fren<di  historians.  But  his  and  intrigues  went  on  during  the  following 
party  soon  found  a  more  energetic  leader  in  years,  in  which  Gaston  was  constantly  out- 
Oount  Bemud  of  Armagnac,  whose  daughter  witted.  He  and  his  mother,  and  nearly  all  the 
he  married  in  1410,  his  first  wife,  the  widow  of  courtiers,  were  utterly  worsted  by  Richelieu 
Bichard  11.  of  England,  having  died  the  pre-  in  the  imbroglio  known  as  the  jaumSe  da 
vious  year.  Under  direction  of  this  powerful  dupu^  Oct.  1680.  The  next  year,  his  mother 
lord,  civil  war  was  renewed,  in  which,  while  having  fied  to  Brussels,  he  issued  a^reatening 
playing  a  secondary  part,  the  young  duke  gave  manifesto  against  the  ndnister,  repaired  to  the 
evidence  of  personal  courage.  The  strife  having  court  of  Oharles  lY.  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister 
been  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Arras  in  141^  he  secretly  married  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
Charles  joined  the  French  army  under  the  con-  tive  prohibition  of  his  royal  brother,  and  then, 
stable  d'Albret  in  1415,  fought  bravely  in  the  joining  his  mother  at  her  place  of  exile,  en- 
battle  at  Agincourt,  and  was  wounded,  taken  tered  into  a  new  plot  which  ended  in  open 
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rebellion.  The  governor  of  Langnedoc,  the  to  his  parents  than  to  himself.  The  abb6  was 
galbmt  Hemy  de  Montmorency,  was  persnaded  in  fact  his  evil  genins.  He  encouraged  him 
to  take  part  in  it,  bnt  was  deserted  by  Gaston  in  debauchery,  and  when  at  the  head  of  the 
at  the  battle  of  Oastelnandary,  in  Sept.  1682.  government  inflaenced  him  to  adopt  a  sjstem 
Ghaston  in  his  fright  submitted  to  terms  dictated  of  policy  entirely  at  war  with  the  true  in- 
by  Richelieu ;  but  he  soon  escaped  again  to  terests  of  fVance.  The  young  duke  early  dis- 
Brussels,  where  he  made  his  marriage  known,  tingnished  himself  by  his  bravery  at  the  siege 
The  minister,  taking  advantage  of  tMs  avowal,  of  Mons  in  1691  and  the  taking  of  Namur  in 
made  the  duke  of  Ix>rraine  pay  for  his  brother-  1692.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  also  wounded 
in-law 's  revolt,  and  caused  his  duchy  to  be  at  the  battle  of  Steenkerque.  In  1698,  at 
forcibly  occupied  in  1684,  the  king  in  person  Neerwinden,  leading  the  light  cavalry,  he  pene- 
taking  the  city  of  Bar-le-Duc.  Gaston  was  trated  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and, 
spued,  as  "  being  of  the  royal  blood  of  France,  being  carried  so  far  by  his  ardor  as  to  run  the 
which  must  be  respected,"  but  received  orders  risk  of  being  taken  prisoner,  cut  his  way  back 
to  retire  to  Blois.  In  1686  he  was  privy  to,  if  sword  in  hand.  Such  proofe  of  personal  gal- 
not  an  accomplice  in,  a  plan  for  the  assassina-  lantry,  connected  with  military  talents,  gained 
tion  of  Richelieu,  concocted  by  the  count  of  him  tittle  favor  with  Louis  XIV.,  who  did  not 
Soissons  and  others;  but  he  was  afraid  in  1641  wish  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  to  shine  too 
to  help  the  latter  in  the  insurrection  which  brilliantly.  Philip  was  obtiged  to  leave  the 
cost  him  his  life.  In  1642  Ghaston  shared  in  army,  and  was  coldly  received  at  Versailles, 
the  conspiracy  of  Cinq-Mars,  and  negotiated  This  injustice  and  his  forced  inactivity  preyed 
personally  with  Spain ;  but  the  secret  having  upon  his  mind,  and  he  plunged  into  mssipa- 
been  divulged  and  Oinq-Mars  arrested,  he  tion,  but  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
gave  evidence  against  his  accomplice,  which  pursuits  of  painting  and  natural  philosophy, 
sent  the  unfortunate  youth  to  the  scaffold.  On  After  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  he 
the  death  of  Louis  XUL  a  new  field  opened  signed,  in  comunction  with  his  father,  a  pro- 
before  him,  but  again  he  proved  unequal  to  the  test  against  the  late  sovereign's  will,  which 
emergency.  He  evinced  some  personal  bravery  entirely  ignored  their  rights  to  the  Spanish 
in  1644-^6  when  placed  at  ^e  head  of  the  crown,  in  case  the  elder  Bourbon  line  should 
French  army  in  Flanders,  and  displayed  un-  become  extinct.  In  1Y06  the  king  recalled  him 
usual  good  sense  under  various  trying  drcum-  to  service,  and  appointed  him  commander  of 
stances ;  but  when  the  war  of  the  Fronde  broke  the  French  army  in  Italy,  but  placed  him  in 
out,  he  was  found  as  wavering  and  selfish  as  fact  under  the  control  of  Marshal  Marsin.  The 
ever,  serving  and  betraying  by  turns  the  king,  latter,  opposed  by  Prince  Eugene,  lost  the  bat- 
the  princes,  the  parliament,  and  the  popular  tie  of  Turin,  Philip  trying  in  vain  by  skilful 
party,  and  being  on  most  occasions  only  a  tool  manoeuvres  and  indomitable  courage  to  retrieve 
m  the  hands  of  bolder  or  more  designing  per-  the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  twice  wound- 
sons.  His  conduct  exposed  him  to  general  in-  ed.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Spain,  sub- 
difference,  if  not  contempt.  He  was  finally  dued  the  provinces  of  Valencia,  Aragon,  and 
exiled  to  Blois,  where  he  spent  his  later  years  Catalonia,  took  Lerida,  which  60  years  before 
in  complete  insignificance.  By  his  second  wife,  had  frustrated  the  efforts  of  the  great  Cond6, 
Marguerite  of  Lorraine,  he  had  8  daughters,  successfully  conducted  several  expeditions  in 
who  respectively  married  Duke  Cosmo  IH.  of  1708,  and  gained  such  popularity  as  to  be  re- 
Tuscany,  Duke  Louis  Joseph  of  Guise,  and  oeived  with  great  honors  in  Madrid.  These 
Duke  Charles  Emanuel  II.  of  Savoy.  A  man  successes,  the  manifest  incapacity  of  Philip  V., 
of  some  parts,  and  fond  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  encouragement  which  he  probably  re- 
he  was  the  patron  of  Voiture  and  Vaugelas,  ceived  from  some  Spanish  noblemen,  led  him 
and  the  founder  of  the  botanical  garden  at  secretly  to  aspire  to  the  crown  which  he  'waa 
Blois.  He  left  Memoiresdeee  qui  s^estpassi  de  fighting  to  secure  for  another.  His  designs 
plus  remarquable  en  France  de  1608  d  1685,  being  suspected,  he  was  recalled  to  France, 
first  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1688.  IV.  subjected  to  a  severe  questioning  by  the  king, 
Philip  II.,  regent  of  France  during  the  minor-  and  would  probably  have  been  arraigned  b«- 
ity  of  King  Louis  XV.,  bom  at  St.  Cloud,  Aug.  fore  some  high  court  had  he  not  been  pro- 
2, 1674,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  2, 1728.  The  2d  tected  by  the  intervention  of  the  duke  of 
duke  of  the  house  of  Orleans-Bourbon,  he  was  Burgundy.  He  was  finally  obli|;ed  to  make  a 
the  son  of  Philip  I.,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  formal  renunciation  of  all  his  clamis  or  preten- 
his  2d  wife,  Elizabeth  Charlotte  of  Bavaria,  sions  to  the  Spanish  throne,  and  forbidden  to 
Until  his  father^s  death  in  1701  he  bore  the  appear  again  at  Versailles.  Once  more  exiled 
name  of  duke  of  Chartres.  He  was  high-  from  active  life,  he  returned  to  his  wonted  oc- 
minded,  generous,  highly  gifted  by  nature,  and  cupations ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  he  devoted 
accomplished  by  education ;  but  from  his  sub-  much  of  his  time  and  money  to  chemical  ex- 

E receptor,  the  infamous  abb6  Dubois,  he  learned  periments.     This,  coupled  with  sudden  and 

ifidelity  and  immorality.    It  was  Dubois  who  mysterious  deaths  in  the  royal  family,  brought 

reconciled  him  to  marrying  in  1692  Mile,  de  him  under  suspicion;   he  was  charged  wilb 

Blois,  the  natural  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  by  having  poisoned  the  dauphin,  the  duke  and 

Kme.  de  Montespan,  a  union  no  less  distasteful  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  their  second  son,  thus 
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opening  his  way  to  the  throne.  The  people  of  Jan.  4, 1717,  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
Paris  were  incensed  by  these  reports  to  such  a  the  treaty  known  as  the  ^^  triple  alliance," 
degree  as  to  threaten  to  assault  the  Palais  by  which  he  consented  to  expel  the  pretender 
Koyal,  and  the  life  of  Philip  was  in  danger,  from  France,  to  discontinue  the  fortifications 
He  indignantly  repelled  the  accusation,  and  in-  at  Mardyck,  to  destroy  the  port  of  Dunkirk, 
Bisted  upon  a  trial,  his  chemist  at  the  same  time  and  not  to  increase  the  French  navy,  giving 
offering  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magistrate;  up  at  the  same  time  all  right  to  trade  in  the 
but  Louis  XIV.,  either  from  the  certainty  of  South  sea.  Meanwhile  Alberoni,  prime  min- 
his  innocence  or  from  motives  of  policy  that  ister  of  Philip  Y.,  was  devising  vast  plans  not 
are  not  quite  apparent,  declined  an  offer  which  only  to  counteract  this  policy,  but  to  over- 
'would  have  cleared  off  every  suspicion.  Philip  throw  the  house  of  Hanover  in  England  and 
▼indicated  his  good  name  afterward  by  the  pa-  the  regent  in  France,  and  restore  Spain  to 
temal  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  infant  her  former  rank  as  a  ruling  power  in  Europe, 
king,  then  the  only  bar  between  him  and  the  A  conspiracy  was  plotted  in  Paris  by  the  Span- 
throne.  By  the  will  of  Louis  XIY.,  Philip  ish  ambassador  CeUamare,  in  which  the  duchess 
was  to  be  the  nominal  president  of  a  council  of  Maine,  who  had  entertained  a  deadly  hos- 
of  regency  which  consisted  chiefly  of  his  oppo-  tility  against  the  regent  ever  since  he  had  caused 
nents.  He  went  to  the  parliament,  communi-  the  legitimated  natural  children  of  Lous  XIV. 
cated  to  them  what  he  pretended  that  the  kins  to  be  deprived  of  their  privileges  and  reduced 
liad  said  to  him  in  nis  last  moments,  and  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  peers,  as  well  as  some 
caused  them  to  set  the  will  aside  and  place  the  discontented  noblemen  in  Brittany,  were  per- 
regency  in  his  hands,  with  full  powers  to  choose  suaded  to  participate.  The  plot  was  discovered 
bis  own  councillors.  Even  the  guardianship  by  Dubois ;  but  the  regent  contented  himself 
of  the  young  Louis  XY.  was  confided  to  him.  with  sending  the  ambassador  back  to  Spain  and 
During  the  7i  years  that  he  wielded  power  the  duchess  to  her  chateau  at  Sceaux ;  only  4 
ffrom  Sept  2, 1716,  to  Feb.  22,  1728),  and  es-  of  the  insurgent  Bretons  were  executed.  But 
pecially  in  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  this  outbredc  led  to  active  hostilities  with 
be  had  to  contend  against  many  adverse  cir-  Spain;  and  Austria  having  joined  the  "triple 
cumstances.  At  home,  on  the  death  of  Louis  alliance^' in  1718,  war  was  conducted  in  earnest. 
XIV.,  all  was  misery,  ruin,  and  disorder.  The  The  English  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet,  and 
public  debt  amounted  to  more  than  8,460,-  Berwick  stormed  some  of  the  northern  strong- 
000,000  livres  (about  $1,200,000,000  of  the  holds  of  Spain.  Alberoni,  whose  plans  were 
preaent  day),  the  yearly  revenue  moreover  fall-  entirely  baffled,  was  expelled  from  Spain,  and 
ing  short  of  the  expenditures  by  78,000,000.  by  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Jan.  1720,  part  of 
The  state  was  unable  to  pay  most  of  the  public  western  Europe  was  remodelled ;  the  duke  of 
officers  and  creditors;  provinces  had  been  de-  Savoy  received  Sardinia  in  exchange  for  Sicily, 
vastated  by  protracted  wars ;  scarcity  was  felt  which,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Milan,  was 
nearly  everywhere,  and  commerce  was  com-  niven  to  the  emperor ;  while  the  duchies  of 
pletely  paralyzed.  As  a  means  of  relieving  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Tuscany  were  granted  in 
the  treasury,  the  regent  was  advised  to  repu-  expectancy  to  the  eldest  infant  of  Spain.  All 
diate  the  debt  at  once;  but  he  rejected  the  ad-  this  was  mostly  the  work  of  the  abb6  Dubois, 
vice,  and  tried  a  system  of  retrenchment  and  who,  through  I^glish  influence  and  his  master^s 
reform.  Money  was  recoined,  aU  government  weakness,  rose  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  and 
stocks  and  certificates  were  subjected  to  a  rig-  archbishop.  Owing  to  the  recuperative  power 
oroos  revision,  and  considerable  sums  were  of  France,  rather  than  any  successful  exertions 
obtained  from  the  farmers  of  the  public  reve-  of  his  own,  the  regent,  on  surrendering  hia 
nue ;  but  the  increase  of  income  thus  obtained  power  to  the  young  king,  had  the  satisfaction 
was  scarcely  felt.  The  regent  now  adopted  the  of  seeing  the  country  in  a  condition  compara- 
bold  plan  of  a  national  bank  proposed  by  John  tively  better  than  at  the  commencement  of  his 
Law,  which  for  a  tune  (1717  to  1720)  proved  administration.  Dubois  now  continued  prime 
very  successful ;  but  the  abnormal  inflation  of  minister  for  about  6  months,  and  on  his  death 
stocks,  the  unlimited  emission  of  notes,  and  the  the  duke  of  Orleans  resumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
consequent  excesses  in  stock  jobbing,  ended  in  emment  in  that  capacity ;  but  his  constitution 
a  terrible  crash,  and  an  increase  of  the  public  had  been  shattered  by  debauchery,  and  at  the 
debt.  This  however  was  partly  counterbal-  end  of  4  months  he  £ed  of  apoplexy.  By  his 
anced  by  the  suppression  of  many  offices  and  the  marriage  with  Mile,  de  Blois  he  had  one  son, 
redeeming  of  many  branches  of  revenue  which  Louis,  bom  in  1703,  died  in  1752,  and  6  daugh- 
had  previously  been  alienated.  The  regent  ters :  Marie,  duchess  of  Berry,  who  died  before 
abandoned  altogether  the  foreign  policy  of  her  father ;  Louise  Adelaide,  Mile,  de  Chartres, 
Loais  XIY.  Yielding  to  the  representations  abbess  of  Chelles ;  Charlotte  Agla6,  Mile,  de 
of  Dubois,  who  received  a  large  pension  from  Yalois,  who  married  the  duke  of  Modena ; 
the  English  government,  and  perhaps  to  his  Louise  Elisabeth,  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  who 
own  resentment  against  Philip  v.  of  Spain,  who  was  tile  wife  of  Louis,  king  of  Spain,  whose 
aspired  to  wrest  the  regency  from  his  hands  and  reign  lasted  only  a  few  months ;  Philippe  Elisa- 
to  make  good  his  own  claims  to  the  eventual  beth,  MUe.  de  Beaujolais ;  and  Louise  Diane, 
Buccession  of  the  French  crown,  he  concluded,  who  married  the  prince  of  Conti.    A  natural 
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son,  Jean  Philippe,  who  was  known  as  the  of  the  oommons  on  June  25,  and  aided  in 
chevalier  d^Orl^ans,  became  high  prior  of  the  transforming  the  states-general  into  a  national 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jemsalem,  and  a  grandee  assembly.  He  was  now  charged  openlj  with 
of  Spain.  Y.  Louis  Philippb  Josbph,  fre-  being  the  abettor  of  every  revolntionary  mani- 
qaently  styled  Philippe  £galit6,  the  6th  duke  festation ;  and  in  feust,  although  he  conld  not 
of  his  house  and  great-grandson  of  the  regent,  have  originated  a  movement  that  was  es- 
bom  at  St.  Olond,  April  13, 1747,  gnillotined  sentially  national,  his  adherents  had  a  share 
in  Paris,  Nov.  6, 1703.  Under  the  title  of  duke  in  all  the  troubles  that  followed,  and  thus  £e^ 
of  Ohartres,  which  he  bore  till  1785,  he  niarried  vored  the  impression  that  he  aspired  to  the 
in  1769  Louise  Marie  Am^lie  of  Bourbon-Pen-  crown.  The  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal  was 
thii^vre,  great-granddaughter  of  Louis  XTV.  and  the  usual  place  of  meeting  for  popular  agitators. 
Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  a  most  worthy  prin-  Thence  started  the  procession  which  on  July 
cess,  who,  owing  to  her  brother^s  death,  brought  13  carried  the  bust  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  by 
to  her  husband  the  rich  inheritance  of  her  the  side  of  that  of  Necker,  through  the  streets 
house.  He  increased  his  immense  fortune  by  of  Paris ;  and  thence  came  the  signal  for  the 
speculation,  and ,  constructed  three  of  those  storming  of  the  Bastile.  The  events  of  Oct.  5 
rows  of  buildings  that  surround  the  gardens  and  6  were  generally  ascribed  to  the  Orleans 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  early  showed  signs  party ;  the  duke  himself  was  accused  by  the 
of  opposition  to  the  court,  and  in  1771  signed  OhAtelet;  but  the  assembly  declared  that 
the  protest  of  the  princes  against  the  dissolu-  there  was  not  sufficient  reason  to  allow  one  of 
taon  of  the  ancient  parliaments.  Being  rather  its  members  to  be  arraigned  before  a  tribunal, 
rudely  treated  by  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  Lafayette,  however,  who  was  now  exerting  a 
who  felt  an  instinctive  antipathy  to  him,  he  sort  ofdictatorship,  thought  it  necessary  to  keep 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  toward  her,  which  out  of  the  way  a  man  who  stood  in  the  atti- 
occasionsJly  broke  forth  in  open  hostility,  tnde  of  a  pretender,  and  forced  him  by  threats 
In  1776  he  became  the  head  of  ^^  the  princes'  to  go  to  London,  where  he  remained  for  8 
party,''  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  queen,  and  months.  On  his  return,  July  11,  1790,  while 
charged  Marie  Antoinette  with  being  the  insti-  his  adherents  were  secretly  manoeuvring  with 
gator  of  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  he  re-  renewed  ardor,  there  were  some  attempts  at  a 
ceived  from  Louis  XYL  He  claimed  a  right  reconciliation  between  him  and  the  court;  he 
to  be  appointed  grand  admiral  of  France,  but  had  been  at  last  promoted  to  the  admiralship ; 
his  pretensions  were  not  allowed.  In  1778  he  an  interview  with  the  king  and  another  with 
participated  as  a  volunteer  in  the  naval  bat-  the  queen  seemed  to  have  pacified  angry  feel- 
tie  of  Ushant,  when  the  highest  praise,  soon  tngs ;  but  the  treatment  which  he  received 
followed  by  ridicule,  was  bestowed  upon  his  from  the  courtiers  estranged  him  for  ever,  and 
conduct;  he  was  then  recalled,  and  received  incited  him  to  listen  to  still  wilder  projects, 
the  empty  title  of  colonel-general  of  hussars.  His  elevation  to  the  throne  was  spoken  of;  bnt^ 
After  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  lived  on  wavering  and  pusillanimous,  he  baffled  all  bis 
intimate  terms  with  the  prince  of  Wales,  after-  adherents'  hopes,  while  Mirabeau,  who  had  for 
ward  Ghdorge  IV.,  he  devoted  himself  to  pleas-  a  moment  favored  his  aspirations,  turned  fit>m 
ure  and  dissipation.  At  the  time  of  the  famous  hun  in  disgust.  His  want  of  character  became 
trial  of  the  diamond  necklace,  he  bitterly  de-  especially  apparent  on  the  flight  of  the  king 
nounced  Marie  Antoinette,  and  is  even  charged  from  Paris,  when  he  permitted  the  best  op- 
with  having  encouraged  the  libellous  publi-  portunity  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans 
cations  of  the  countess  of  Lamotte.  He  now  to  escape,  without  even  tne  show  of  an  att^pt. 
procured  his  own  election  as  grand  master  His  party,  however,  continued  to  foster  popu- 
of  the  French  free  masons.  In  1787  he  ap-  lar  movements;  they  had  a  hand  in  that  of  June 
peared  in  the  assembly  of  notables,  and,  while  20,  and  in  the  insurrection  of  Aug.  10,  1792. 
evincing  little  concern  at  the  embarrassments  The  duke  freely  mingled  with  the  Jacobins, 
that  beset  the  throne,  held  secret  meetings  the  Oordeliers,  and  the  members  of  the  revo- 
with  the  most  ardent  members  of  the  par-  lutionary  commune  of  Paris,  whose  favor  he 
liamentary  opposition.  He  openly  protested  courted  by  the  meanest  arts.  He  now  dropped 
against  some  heavy  loans  that  were  proposed  his  patronymic  to  assume  the  surname  of  £ga- 
by  the  government,  and  was  consequently  ex-  lit6,  which  was,  in  the  name  of  the  commune, 
Oed  to  V  iUers-Ootterets.  The  popularity  he  bestowed  upon  him  by  Manuel.  He  was  elect- 
thus  acquired  was  enhanced  by  his  lavish  ex-  ed  to  the  convention,  and  took  his  seat  among 
penditure  of  money  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  montagnards.  He  did  not  leave  it  on  the 
the  people  during  the  severe  winter  of  1788-'9.  trial  of  Louis  XYI.,  and  either  of  his  own  ac- 
When  the  elections  for  the  states-general  came  cord,  or,  as  it  is  said,  through  compulsion  and 
on,  he  was  chosen  at  Paris,  Yillers-Ootterets,  fear,  he  voted  for  the  death  of  his  cousin,  utter- 
and  Grespy  in  Yalois.  In  the  solemn  procession  ing  his  determination  in  the  following  words : 
that  took  place  on  the  eve  of  the  opening,  he  '^  Entirely  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  my 
was  hailed  by  the  crowd  with  enthusiastic  duty,  and  convinced  that  all  those  who  have 
cheers,  and  in  the  assembly  at  once  showed  made  or  shall  make  any  attempt  against  lib- 
hb  sympathies  for  the  third  estate.  He  was  erty  are  deserving  of  death,  I  vote  for  death.'* 
among  tne  first  nobles  who  joined  the  deputies  This  verdict  was  followed  by  general  clamors 
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of  indignation ;  and  this  dreadftd  t&m  of  de-  Lonis  Philippe  and  grandflon  of  the  preceding, 
Totion  to  the  revolution,  far  from  redounding  bom  in  Palermo,  6ept.  8,  1810,  killed  near 
to  his  popnlaritj',  branded  him  as  an  outcast  Paris,  Jnlj  18, 1842.    As  the  dnke  of  ChartreSi 
even  from  the  ranks  of  the  revolntionists.   He  he  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Henrj  rV., 
was  still  suspected  of  sinister  designs;  and  where  he  distinguished  himself  hj  cordiality 
such  suspicions  were  enhanced  bj  the  plot  of  and  simplicity  of  manners  and  by  scholarship. 
Dumouriez  to  re&stablish  the  constitution  of  In  1825  ne  was  appointed  by  Charles  X.  colonel 
1791  and  restore  royalty.    The  committee  of  of  the  first  regiment  of  hussars,  and  was  in 
general  security  ordered  him  to  be  arrested,  garrison  at  Joigny  when  he  heard  the  news  of 
April  10, 1798,  as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  outbreak  of  July,  1880,  upon  which  he 
his  family ;  he  vainly  asserted  his  inviolability  hastened  to  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  regiment 
as  8  deputy.    In  company  with  his  youngest  Being  now,  bv  the  election  of  his  faUier  to 
son  he  was  incarcerated  at  the  Abbaye,  and  the  throne,  duke  of  Orleans  and  prince  royal, 
thence  transferred  to  MarseiUes,  where  he  was  he  went  through  France  to  distribute  the  new 
placed  upon  trial.    His  answers  were  dexter-  colors  to  the  departments,  made  use  of  his  pop- 
ous  and  K>rcible.    He  denied  idl  knowledge  of  ularity  to  suppress  the  insurrectionary  troubles 
Dumouriez's  conspiracy,  and  insisted  upon  his  at  Lyons  in  1881,  and  in  1882  during  the  preva- 
unfaltering  devotion  to  the  party  of  the  moun-  lence  of  the  cholera  visited  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
tain.    The  revolutionary  tribimal  of  Marseilles  pitals  in  company  with  Oasimir  P^rier.    He 
found  a  verdict  in  his  favor.    But  on  the  pro-  served  in  Belgium  under  Iforshal  G6riad,  led 
scriptlon  of  the  Girondists,  he  was  brought  back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  army,  and 
to  I^aris,  by  order  of  the  convention.  Nov.  5,  had  a  share  in  the  siege  of  Antwerp.     In 
arraigned  the  next  morning  before  the  great  1885  he  repaired  to  Algeria,  fought  several  bat- 
revolutionary  tribunal,  found  guilty  on  several  ties  with  the  Arabs,  was  wounded  on  the  banks 
fidse  or  frivolous  charges,  and  forth  with,  sen-  of  the  Habrah,  and  entered  the  town  of  Has- 
tenced  to  death.    On  hearing  this  verdict,  he  cara  with  the  triumphant  army  under  Marshal 
exclaimed :  **  Bince  you  were  determined  on  Glausel.    During  the  summer  of  1886  he  visit- 
my  death,  yon  ought  at  least  to  have  put  forth  ed  several  courts  of  Germany,  and  there  be- 
more  reasonable  grounds  for  my  condemna-  came  acquainted  with  Helena  of  Mecklenburg- 
tion!''  and  he  insisted  upon  being  at  once  Schwerin,  whom  he  married.  May  80,  1887. 
taken  to  the  scafifbld.    He  thencefoith  evinced  Two  years  later  he  went  again  to  Africa,  and 
remarkable  self-possession,  firmness,  and  dig-  led  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  which,  un- 
nity.    The  insults  of  the  crowd,  ana  the  sight  der  Manhal  Yal^e,  forced  the  defile  of  Bibans  or 
of  his  palace,  before  which  the  cart  that  car-  the  Iron  Gates.  In  1840  he  commanded  the  ex- 
ried  him  to  the  place  of  execution  stopped  peditionagainsttheprovinceofTittery,  routed 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  left  him  near  Lake  Ealloolah  the  tribes  headed  by  Ben 
apparently  undisturbed,  and  he  met  his  fate  Balem,  forced  the  Teniah  or  pass  of  Mouzaiah, 
without  the  slightest  perceptible  emotion. —  defended  by  Abd  el  Kader  himself^  carried  Me- 
His  virtuous  wife  passed  unharmed  through  deah  and  Milianah,  and  thus  secured  to  the 
the  revolution,  though  she  was  detained  a  pns-  French  the  right  bank  of  the  centnd  Shellift 
oner.    On  her  release  in  1797,  die  received  a  In  1841  and  1842  he  busied  himself  in  improv- 
pension  of  100,000  francs  fi^m  the  government,  ing  the  condition  of  the  army;  he  organized 
went  to  Spain,  and  thence  to  Palermo,  where  the  foot  chasseurs,  who  were  first  named  after 
she  was  present  at  the  marriage  of  her  eldest  him,  and  are  now  known  as  eJuutettra  de  Vin- 
son  Louis  Philippe  with  Marie  Am61ie,  daugh-  eennei.  While  preparing  for  a  tour  of  inspection, 
ter  of  the  queen  of  Naples  (1809),  retunied  to  he  had  Just  tiucen  his  wife  to  Plombieres,  and 
France  in  1814,  was  treated  with  marked  re-  was  going  to  Neuilly  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
spect  by  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred  Days,  parents  before  repairing  to  8t.  Omer,  when  his 
and  died  in  1821.    Beside  Louis  Philippe,  she  horses  became  ungoveniable,  and  in  Jumping 
bore  her  husband  two  sons:  Antoine  Philippe,  fi^m  his  carriage  he  fell  on  the  pavement  and 
duke  of  Montpensier,  bom  in  1776,  died  in  fi-actured  his  skulL    He  was  taken  to  a  neigh- 
1807,  who  left  interesting  personal  Jf^motrM,  boring  house,  where  he  expired  after  a  few 
oontained  in  Baudouin's  and  Buri^re's  colleo-  hours.     This  sudden  death  sent  a  thrill  of 
tions,  and  Alphonse  L^odgar,  count  of  Beau-  horror  through  all  France,  and  was  followed  by 
lolais,  bom  in  1779,  died  hi  1808 ;  and  one  public  mourning.    A  chapel  was  built  on  the 
dani^hter,  Louise  Marie  Adelaide  Eugenie,  bom  spot  where  he  breathed  his  last ;   and  two 
in  1777,  £ed  in  1847.    These  children  were  statues  have  been  erected  in  his  honor,  one 
early  separated  from  their  mother  and  con-  within  the  Louvre,  the  other  on  a  square  in 
fided  to  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis.  who  was  Algiers.    Vll.  Hii±HX  Louisx  £u8abxtb  of 
styled  "  the  governor  of  the  princes  of  Orleans,"  M^klenburg-Bchwerin,  wife  of  the  preceding, 
and  conducted  their  education  d  2a  •/e^m/aefftMi.  bom  at  Ludwigslust,  Jan.  24,  1814,  died  in 
This  lady  at  the  same  Idme  held  a  marked  in-  Richmond,  England,  May  18, 1858.  The  daugh- 
fluence  over  the  father's  mind,  and  is  said  to  ter  of  Prince  Frederic  Louis,  she  lost  her 
have   encouraged   him  in  his  opposition  to  mother,  a  princess  of  Saxony,  in  1816,  and  her 
the  court.    Yl.   Fbbdinaitd  PmliyF*  Loins  &ther  when  only  5  years  old,  and  was  edn- 
Gbjlbus  Hmna  Jossfh,  the  eldest  son  of  King  oated  under  the  supervision  of  her  stepmother. 
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The  brilliant  festivities  tliat  followed  her  mar-  adopted  the  name  of  Orloffl  11.  Gbioobi 
riage  with  the  dake  of  Orleans  were  saddened  Gbioobxeyitoh,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
by  a  terrible  aoddent  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  born  in  1734,  died  in  Moscow  in  1783.  He 
hj  which  several  persons  lost  their  lives.  She  early  entered  the  military  service,  and  became 
shared  not  only  the  liberal  views  but  the  acts  an  fode-de-oamp  of  Gen.  Shuvaloff,  with  whose 
of  benevolence  of  her  husband.  In  spite  of  the  mistress,  the  princess  Eurakin,  he  had  an  in- 
antipathy  the  French  generally  feel  toward  trigue  which  brought  him  under  the  notice  of 
foreign  princesses,  she  had  already  won  the  Catharine  11.,  then  grand  duchess,  who  took 
affections  of  the  people  when  her  husband  was  him  under  her  protection.  Rising  rapidly  in 
killed.  She  then  devoted  herself  to  the  educa-  favor  with  her,  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
tion  of  her  two  sons :  Louis  Philippe  Albert,  deposition  of  her  husband,  Peter  m.,  and  in 
count  of  Paris,  born  Aug.  24, 1838,  and  Robert  establishing  her  upon  the  throne,  a  service 
Philippe  Louis  Eng^e  Ferdinand,  duke  of  which  gained  him  the  first  honors  of  the  em- 
Ohartres,  bom  Nov.  9,  1840.  She  inspired  pire,  including  the  title  of  count,  conferred  also 
them  with  the  principles  of  their  father,  and  upon  his  4  brothers,  who  had  assisted  him. 
tried  to  make  them  friends  to  constitutional  fie  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  empress,  but  was 
liberty.  Li  this  she  did  not  entirely  please  successfully  opposed  by  Razumofibki,  Tcher^ 
her  &ther-in-law,  Louis  Philippe,  who,  a  few  nitchef^  and  other  influential  men.  He  then 
months  after  her  husbimd's  death,  caused  a  bill  meditated  the  formation  of  a  kingdom  on  the 
of  regenoy  to  be  presented  to  the  two  cham-  Caspian  sea,  and  attempted  for  his  own  advan- 
bers,  by  which  she  was.  deprived  of  the  rights  tage  to  establish  Greece  as  an  independent 
which  belonged  to  her  according  to  previous  state.  His  fickleness,  indiscreetness,  and  above 
usages  of  the  French  monarchy.  She  appeared  all  his  inconstancy,  gradually  alienated  from 
with  both  her  sons  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  him  the  affections  of  the  empress,  who,  as  a 
on  the  eventful  Feb.  24,  1848,  and  was  on  the  means  of  ridding  herself  of  a  discarded  favorite, 
point  of  being  proclaimed  regent  when  the  hall  charged  him  in  1771  with  measures  for  arrest- 
was  invaded  by  the  crowd,  who  demanded  more  ing  me  progress  of  the  plague  in  Moscow.  His 
than  the  mere  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe,  courage  and  devotion  m  the  performance  of 
Amid  the  dreadful  oonfhsion  that  followed,  the  this  duty  reinstated  him  temporarily  in.  the 
princess  evinced  anxiety  only  for  her  sons.  She  good  graces  of  Catharine,  and  he  began  again 
was  finally  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  H6tel  des  to  indulge  in  ambitious  designs.  But  daring 
Invalides  in  company  with  her  brother-in-law  his  absence  in  Wallachia  to  negotiate  a  peace 
the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  secretly  removed  to  with  the  Turks,  he  was  supplanted  by  another 
Bligny,  and  with  her  two  sons  succeeded  in  favorite,  and  upon  his  return  to  St.  Peters- 
reaching  Belgium  in  safety.  After  remaining  burg  the  empress  exiled  him  to  the  castle  of 
for  a  time  at  Ems,  she  accepted  the  hospital-  Tzarskoe  Selo.  He  submitted  with  a  good 
ity  extended  to  her  by  her  niatemal  uncle,  the  grace,  and^  was  rewarded  with  additional  titles 
grand  duke  of  Weimar,  and  settled  at  Eisenach,  and  domains.  He  however  never  recovered 
Here  she  lived  honorably,  fulfilling  her  duties  his  position  at  court,  but  passed  the  remainder 
as  a  mother  and  a  Christian,  and  maintuning  of  his  life  in  restless  wanderings  over  Europe, 
the  claims  of  her  eldest  son,  whom  she  long  or  in  vain  endeavors  to  regain  the  impenal 
cherished  the  hope  of  seeing  on  the  throne  of  favor.  The  mortification  attending  his  fall 
France.  When  ^e  saw  his  prospects  blasted  finally  produced  mental  alienation,  in  which 
by  the  success  of  Napoleon  IIL,  disappoint-  condition  he  died.  He  left  a  son  by  the  em- 
ment  preyed  upon  her  mind ;  her  health  failed,  press,  who  received  from  the  emperor  Panl  the 
and  during  a  visit  to  her  husband^s  family  in  title  of  Count  Bobrinski.  lU.  Auxki,  brother 
England,  she  breathed  her  last  without  per-  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1735,  died  in  Moscow 
eeptible  suffering.  A  collection  of  her  letters  in  1808.  He  commenced  his  career  in  the 
has  been  published,  and  a  memoir  of  her  life  army,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of 
tranidated  by  Mrs.  Austin  from  the  French  Catharine  H.  by  the  daring  part  he  played  in 
(8vo.,  London,  1859).  the  deposition  of  Peter  lU.  in  1762.  He  was 
ORLEANS,  Maid  of.  See  Abo,  Joah  of.  intrusted  with  the  detention  of  the  dethroned 
ORIX)FF,  the  name  of  a  Russian  family  czar,  and  is  said  to  have  strangled  him  in  pri- 
which  rose  into  consequence  in  the  early  part  son  with  his  own  hands.  His  rise  after  this 
of  the  18th  centnry,  and  has  ever  since  i^layed  was  rapid,  and  in  1768  he  was  appointed  ad- 
an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Russia.  I.  miral  of  the  fieet  despatched  against  the 
IvAi!i,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  one  of  the  Turks  in  the  Grecian  archipelago.  By  the 
corps  of  strelitzes  who  in  1689  were  induced  assistance  of  a  British  officer  named  Elphin- 
by  the  princess  Sophia  to  mutiny  against  her  ston,  he  gained  brilliant  successes  over  the 
brother  the  young  czar  Peter  (the  Great),  enemy  at  Tchesme,  for  which  he  received 
Being  included  in  the  sentence  of  death  by  manymarksof  honor  from  the  empress,  includ- 
which  many  thousands  of  his  comrades  were  ing  the  surname  of  Tchesmenskoi,  in  the  eogoy- 
destroyed,  he  showed  such  extraordinary  cool-  ment  of  which  he  remained  unmolested  until 
ness  upon  the  scaffold  that  he  was  paraoned,  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Paul.  Upon  the 
and  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  where  celebration  of  the  funeral  of  Peter  IH.  by  or- 
3>y  his  bravery  he  obtained  a  commission.    He  der  of  Faialj  Orloff  was  forced  to  hold  a  portion 
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of  the  o«Bop7  which  oovered  the  remains  of  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  per- 
the  sovereign  whom  80  years  previously  he  had  sonages  in  the  empire.  In  Jan.  1854,  he  was 
aided  in  deposing  and  moi^ering.  He  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  secure  the  support  of  Ans- 
thenceforth  exiled  from  court,  and  passed  the  tria,  or  at  least  her  neutrslitj,  in  the  war 
remainder  of  his  life  in  travelling  or  on  his  with  Turkey  and  her  allies,  but  returned  to  St. 
estates.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  personal  Petersburg  without  having  succeeded  in  either 
appearance,  and  possessed  immense  physical  object  Since  the  death  of  Nicholas  he  has 
strength.  IV.  Fxodob,  brother  of  the  preced-  exercised  an  equal  influence  in  the  councils 
ing,  bom  in  1741,  died  in  Moaeow  in  1796.  He  of  his  successor,  Alexander  11.,  although  he 
served  in  the  army,  and  for  various  successes  probably  does  not  sustain  such  intimate  per* 
against  the  Turks  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sonal  relations  with  him.  In  1856  he  repre- 
general-in-Kshief.  He  left  4  illegitimate  sons,  sented  Bussia  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  the 
by  whom  the  male  line  of  the  Orloffs  has  been  capacity  of  first  plenipotentiary,  and  aided  in 
continued  to  the  present  time.  V.  Mihail,  negotiating  the  treaty  of  March  18,  after  which 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1785,  died  in  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  president 
1841.  He  was  an  aide-de-camp  of  Alexander  of  the  grand  council  of  Ihe  empire,  a  positicm 
L,  with  whom  he  made  the  campaign  of  1814,  which  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  a  prince  of 
and  participated  in  then^otiations  resulting  in  the  empire,  and  has  received  the  most  impor- 
the  capitulation  of  Paris.  The  latter  years  of  tant  orders  of  the  principal  European  sover- 
his  life  were  passed  on  his  estates.  YI.  Albxu,  eigns.  He  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  1787,  enter-  and  great  muscular  strength,  of  quiet  deport- 
ed the  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  after  partici-  ment,  and  simple  and  elegant  manners,  and 
pating  in  the  campaigns  ending  with  the  peace  during  his  diplomatic  mission  to  Paris  was  by 
of  Paris  in  1814,  became  aide-de-camp  to  Alex-  far  the  most  observed  man  in  the  congress, 
ander  L,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse  ORM£,  Bobbst,  an  English  author,  bom  in 
guards.  During  the  formidable  insurrection  in  TVavancore,  Hindostan,  in  1728,  died  in  Ealing, 
St.  Petersburg  which  followed  the  accession  of  England,  Jan.  18,  1801.  He  was  educated  ai 
Nicholas  (1825),  he  manifested  the  utmost  fidel-  Harrow,  began  life  in  a  counting-house,  and  in 
ity  to  the  new  emperor,  and  the  energy  of  his  1742  went  to  Calcutta  in  the  East  India  compa- 
movements  and  the  loyalty  <tf  his  troops  con-  ny's  civil  service.  In  1758  he  returned  to  Eng- 
tributed  much  to  crush  the  rebels  and  to  es-  hmd,  settled  in  London,  and  employed  himself 
tablish  Nicholas  on  the  throne.  He  was  re-  in  writing  a  **  History  of  the  Hilitary  Transao- 
warded  with  the  oonfldence  of  his  master,  be-  tions  of  the  British  Nation  in  Indostan  from 
stowed  during  a  period  of  80  years,  in  a  lai^er  the  Year  1745  "  (2  vols.,  1768-^78),  extending 
degree  than  upon  any  other  sul^ect ;  for  which  to  the  peace  of  1768.  The  East  India  company 
he  evinced  his  gratitude  by  an  unwavering  de-  appointed  him  their  historiogr^her,  with  a 
votlon  to  the  interests  of  the  imperial  £amily.  salary  of  £400  a  year,  and  he  was  elected  a 
He  was  made  a  count,  appointed  a^utant-gen*  fellow  of  the  society  of  antiquaries  in  March, 
eral,  and  in  1^8  fought  against  the  Turks.  In  1770.  He  also  published  '^  Historical  Frag- 
the  following  year  he  negotiated  the  peace  ments  of  the  Mogul  Empire  trani  the  Tear 
of  Adrianople,  gaining  much  reputation  as  a  1659"(8vo.,London,  1782),  and  left  ^^A  General 
diplomatist,  and  during  the  Polish  insurrection  Idea  of  the  Government  and  People  of  Indo- 
of  1880-'81  he  was  commissioned  to  supervise  stan"  and  **Origin  of  the  English  Establishments 
the  operations  of  the  Bussian  generals  in  Po-  at  Broach  and  Surat,^*  both  of  which  appeared 
land.  The  sodden  deaths  d  Marshal  Die-  after  his  death,  tof^ether  with  the  ^^Hurt^rical 
bitsdh  and  the  grand  duke  Constantine,  shortly  Pragments^^  and  a  Me  of  the  author  (4to.,  1805). 
after  his  arrival,  were  attributed  by  popular  OBMOLU  (Fr.  or,  gold,  and  maulu^  ground, 
rumor  to  poison,  administered,  as  Louis  Blanc  rubbed),  a  name  given  by  the  French  to  a  pecUf 
insinuates  in  his  '*  History  of  Ten  Years,'^  by  liar  color  applied  to  bronse  after  it  has  been 
Oriof^  or  under  his  direction.  No  just  grounds  gilded.  The  method  of  producing  it  is  as  fol* 
for  these  suspicions,  however,  are  beloved  to  lows:  The  gilded  articles  are  first  rubbed  with 
exist,  the  marshal  and  grand  duke  having  in  the  scratch-brush,  not  so  hard  as  is  practised 
all  probability  been  carried  off  by  the  cholera,  for  burnishing,  and  then  they  are  exposed  to  a 
whicdi  was  then  raging  in  eastern  Europe,  more  moderate  heat  than  that  employed  in 
His  next  important  service  was  the  negotiation  deadening.  When  partially  cooled,  a  mixture 
of  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  between  Bus-  of  finely  pulverized  hematite,  alum,  and  sea 
sia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  latter  agreed  to  salt  in  vinegar  is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  the 
close  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  against  all  burnished  parts  being  left  untouched.  The 
ships  of  war  except  those  of  Bussia.  In  1885  pieces  are  then  heated  upon  burning  coals  tiU 
he  attended  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  they  are  hisring  hot,  and  the  color  begins  to 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  as  Bussian  envoy ;  and  in  change  to  brown.  They  are  then  i>lunged  into 
all  the  visits  of  Nicholas  to  European  courts  he  cold  water,  washed  and  rubbed  with  a  brush 
was  his  constant  companion,  bince  1844  he  wet  with  vinegar,  or,  if  the  work  is  chased, 
has  had  charge  of  the  secret  police  of  Bussia,  with  dilute  nitric  add  instead  of  vinegar.  Fi- 
and  has  managed  this  vast  system  with  an  en-  »nally  they  are  washed  with  pure  water  and 
ergy  and  akill  whi<^  have  caused  him  to  be  dried  by  a  moderate  fire. 
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ORMOND,  Jaus  Bvtlxb,  dnke   of,  lord  pop.  800.    It  is  a  mass  of  hillB,  oompoaed  of 

lieutenant  of  Ireland,  born  in  London  in  1610,  rook  salt  and  solphnr,  entirely  destitute  of  vege- 

died  at  Kingston  hall  in  Dorsetshire,  Julj  21,  tation^  and  containing  both  iron  and  copper 

1688.    His  wardship  haying  been  claimed  by  ore.    On  the  N.  side  are  the  rains  of  a  town 

King  James,  he  was  committed  to  the  instruo-  which  once  had  40,000  inhabitants,  and  was  a 

tion  of  Archbishop  Abbot,  from  whom  he  place  of  fl^reat  trade.    Albuquerque  took  poa- 

derived  a  strong  affection  for  the  principles  session  of  it  in  1607,  but  tiie  Persians,  assisted 

of  the  Protestant  religion.    In  1629  he  mar-  by  the  English,  expeUed  the  Portuguese  in 

ried  his  cousin  Lady  EUzabeth  Preston,  a  Union  1622.    The  Persian  monarch  transferred  the 

which  healed  dissensions  that  had  hitherto  ex-  trade  to  Gombroon,  on   the  opposite  coast, 

isted  between  the  two  brancdies  of  the  family,  and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  eyacuate  the 

In  1682  he  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  earl  of  place.    About  the  dose  of  the  last  oentory 

Ormcmd.    His  abilities  attracted  the  attention  the  imam  of  Muscat  took  possessedon  of  the 

of  Wentworth  (afterward  Lord  Strafford),  then  island.    Bock  salt  is  prepared  by  the  inhabi- 

lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  predicted  that  tants,  from  which  the  imam  derives  a  revenue. 

^^  that  young  nobleman  would  make  the  great-  ORMUZD,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  ancient 

est  man  of  his  famUy.**    When  the  Irish  rebel-  Persians  and  their  descendants,  the  Parsees  and 

lion  broke  out  in  1640  he  was  chosen  com-  Guebres.    He  is  the  god  of  the  firmament,  the 

mander  of  the  royal  troops,  and  repeatedly  re-  representative  of  goodness  and  truth,  and  the 

pulsed  the  rebels;  but  being  ill  supported  he  creator  of  the  universe  and  of  the  beneficent 

was  forced  to  make  terms  of  peace  which  ere-  spirits  who  have  charge  of  the  well  being  of 

ated  much  dissatisfaction  in  England.   He  was,  man  and  all   created  things.    According  to 

however,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis  by  Zoroaster,  an  incomprehensible  being  named 

Charles  I.  and  made  lord  fieutonant  of  Ireland  Zeruane  Akerene,  the  eternal  one,  ezirted  fh>m 

in  1644;  but  after  the  success  of  the  parlia-  all  eternity;  fh>m  him  emanated  primeval  light, 

mentary  party,  he  resigned  his  of3ce  and  retired  and  from  the  latter  n>rang  Ormuzd  and  AJhtri- 

to  France.    Returning  to  Ireland,  he  attempted  man  or  Arinumes.    Ahriman  became  jealous  of 

to  restore  the  royal  power,  caused  Charles  H.  his  elder  brother,  and  was  condemned  by  the 

to  be  proclaimed,  and  made  an  unsuocessftd  eternal  one  to  pass  8,000  years  in  a  region  of 

effort  to  capture  Dublin.    Cromwell  passing  utter  darkness.  On  his  release  he  created  a  num- 

over  into  Ireland,  Ormond  again  withdrew  to  ber  of  bad  spirits  to  oppose  the  spirits  created 

France,  where  he  remained  until  the  restora-  by  Ormuzd ;  and  when  the  latter  made  an  egg 

tion,  at  which  time  he  was  raised  by  Charles  containing  good  genii,  Ahriman  produced  an- 

n.  to  a  dukedom.    He  was  agean  lord  lieuten-  other  fdU  of  evil  demons,  and  broke  the  two 

ant  of  Ireland  in  1662,  and  held  the  of9ce  7  together,  so  that  good  and  evil  became  mixed 

years.    In  1670,  while  riding  in  his  carriage  in  in  the  new  creation.    The  two  gr^t  opposing 

London,  he  came  near  being  assassinated  by  Col.  principles  are  called  the  king  of  light  and  the 

Blood  and  6  accomplices;   and  upon  Charles  prince  of  darkness,    (hmuzd  is  described  as 

sending  to  him  and  begging  him  to  forgive  the  *^  sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  good  and  the  per- 

ruffian,  then  confined  in  the  tower  for  a  subse-  feet  in  regions  of  pure  light,"  or  as  a  venerable 

quent  attempt  to  seize  the  king^s  regalia.  Or-  man  seat^  on  a  bull,  the  emblem  of  creation, 

mond  answered  '^  that  if  the  lang  could  for^  (See  Gukbrbs,  and  Mythology,  voL  xii.  p.  80.) 

give  the  offender  for  stealing  his  crown,  he  OBNE,  a  N.  W.  department  of  France,  in 

might  easily  forgive  the  attempt  upon  his  life ;  the  old  province  of  Normandy,  bounded  N.  by 

and  that  if  such  was  his  mi^esty's  pleasure,  Calvados  and  Eure,  £.  by  £ure-et-Loir,  8.  by 

that  was  for  him  a  sufficient  reason."    So  con-  Sarthe  and  Mayenne,  and  W.  by  La  Manche ; 

vinced  was  Ormondes  son,  the  earl  of  Ossory,  area,  2,865  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 480,127.    The 

that  Buckingham,  his  fiither^s  bitter  enemy,  chief  rivers  are  the  Ome,  Touque,  Rille,  Ehire, 

had  instigated  this  attadc,  that  he  told  that  Sarthe,  Hutne,  and  Hayenne;  tiiere  are  a  great 

nobleman  in  presence  of  Charles,  that  if  his  number  of  ponds  and  marshes.    The  soil  is 

fiftther  were  assassinated,  he  should  consider  sandy  and  unproductive,  except  in  the  valleys, 

him  guilty  of  it,  and  pistol  him,  even  though  Iron,  plumbago,  and   granite  are   produced, 

he  stood  behind  the  king^s  chair.    In  1676  Hemp,  fruit,  cattle,  and  poultry  are  raised  for 

Ormond  was  agdn  appointed  lord  lieutenant  the  Paris  markets ;  needles,  linens,  cottons,  and 

of  Ireland,  and  held  tne  office  until  1685.    He  lace  are  manufactured.    Capital,  Alen^on. 

survived  ''the  gallant"  earl  of  Ossory  8  years,  ORNITHICHKITES.  See  Fossil  FoorPBDm, 

saying  in  regard  to  him  that  "  he  would  not  vol.  vii.  p.  628. 

exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  ORNITHOLOGT  (Gr.  opwr,  bird,  and  Xo^, 

Christondom."    Ormondes  life  and  the  history  discourse),  tiie  department  of  zoology  which 

,  of  his  Irish  administration  was  written  by  treats  of  the  structure,  habits,  and  cla^fication 

Thomas  Carto  (8  vols,  fol.,  London,  1735-^6 ;  of  birds,  the  2d  class  of  vertobrated  animals, 

new  ed.,  6  vols.,  Oxford,  1851).  Their  structure  having  been  given  under  Bibdo, 

ORMtrZ,  or  HoBMUz,  an  island  in  the  Persian  and  their  habits  under  &eir  separate  titles,  this 

gulf,  near  its  entrance  on  the  N.  side,  in  lat.  article  will  be  restricted  to  the  history  and 

27''  5'  N.,  long.  56''  29'  £.,  10  m.  from  th»  principles  of  their  classification.    Among  the 

Persian  coast,  about  15  m.  in  circumference;  many  methods,  more  or  less  natural,  which 
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have  been  presented  in  the  history  of  omithol-  1^  short  and  robngt,  but  with  smooth  toes, 
ogy,  snch  only  can  be  introduced  here  as  haye  lU.  Aruere$  (swimmers),  with  bill  smooth, 
advanced  the  science  or  have  been  celebrated  covered  with  an  epidermis,  and  thickened  at 
in  their  day.  Until  after  the  first  quarter  of  its  point;  feet  with  palmated  toes.  lY.  Oral' 
the  19th  century  most  ornithologists  classified  la,  with  bill  almost  cylindrical,  thighs  half 
birds  according  to  the  characters  of  the  bill  naked,  and  legs  formed  for  wading.  Y.  Gal- 
and  feet,  as  expressed  in  the  slightly  varied  Una,  with  bill  convex,  and  the  upper  mandible 
names  of  the  orders;  since  that  time  several  arched  over  the  under;  feet  formed  for  walk- 
continental  authors,  especially  Oken,  Nitzsch,  ing,  and  the  toes  rough  below.  YI.  Passeres^ 
Sundevall,  Mflller,  Cabanis,  Bonaparte,  and  with  bill  conical  and  pointed,  legs  formed  for 
Bnrmeister,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  care  hopping,  and  toes  slender  and  divided.  In  or- 
they  take  of  their  young,  the  song  and  the  nithology  Linnaeus  deserves  the  same  credit  as 
vocal  muscles,  the  number  and  length  of  the  in  the  other  departments  of  zoology,  for  his 
quills,  the  scales  and  feathers  on  the  legs,  the  excellent  determination  of  genera  and  his  ad- 
number  of  tail  feathers,  the  position  of  the  mirable  system  of  binomiiS  nomenclature. — 
hind  toe,  and  the  absence,  presence,  and  extent  Brisson,  in  his  Omithologia  (4to.,  Paris,  1760), 
of  the  webs,  as  data  for  the  basis  of  a  natural  describes  about  1,800  species  of  birds,  arranged 
classification. — ^Aristotle,  in  the  8d  chapter  of  in  26  orders  and  115  genera,  whose  characters 
his  8th  book  on  animals,  mentions  the  modes  are  drawn  from  the  toes  and  their  membranes, 
in  which  birds  subsist,  stating  that  some  are  the  bill,  and  feathers  of  the  legs ;  the  descrip- 
camivorous,  others  granivorous,  and  others  tions  are  minute  and  accurate,  and  illustrated 
omnivoroue;  that  some  are  terrestrial  and  by  numerous  copperolate  engravings.  Schaef- 
others  aquatic,  and  many  migratory  during  fer  in  1774,  in  his  Jalementa  Omithologica,  di- 
w inter;  he  enumerates  the  names  of  the  spe-  vided  birds,  according  to  the  feet,  into  the 
cies  then  known,  without  descriptions  except  families  nudipedei  and  phimipedet,  as  Brisson 
for  the  eagles.  Pliny  notices  many  species,  but  had  iato  Jistipedes  and  palmipedes.  Scopoli,  in 
neither  describes  nor  classifies  them. — ^Belon,  his  Introdnetio  ad  MUtoriam  Naiuralem  (1777), 
the  reviver  of  natural  history,  in  his  EUtovre  adopted  the  divisions  of  retipedes,  having  the 
tiatureUe  de»  omaux  (fol.,  Paris,  1565),  classed  skin  of  the  legs  divided  by  smaJl  polygonal 
birds  by  their  habits  and  places  where  they  are  scales,  and  ieutifedeij  having  the  fore  part  of  the 
found,  making  the  4  divisions  of  birds  of  prey,  legs  covered  with  unequiJ  segments  terminated 
waders,  swimmers,  and  birds  which  nestle  in  on  each  side  in  a  longitudinal  furrow. — Latham, 
trees  or  on  the  ground;  his  work  is  illustrated  in  his  ^*  General  History  of  Birds^'  and  *'Sup- 
with  numerous  woodcuts.  G^esner,'of  Zurich,  plements"  (1781-1801),  in  his  Index  Omithouh 
in  his  Mistoria  Animalium^  lib.  III.  (1555),  gicua  (1790),  and  in  his  *^  Synopsis"  (10  vols, 
gives  a  history  of  birds,  with  a  copious  index  4to.,  Winchester,  1821- 8\  was  the  next  writer 
and  full  references.  Aldrovandus,  m  his  Omi-  of  importance  on  general  ornithology.  In  the 
thologia  (Bologna,  1599),  follows  Belon  in  claa-  last  work  he  divides  land  birds  into  orders :  I., 
sifying  birds  according  to  their  places  of  hab-  rapacious  or  accipitrine,  with  4  genera  and  868 
itation  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  but  adds  species ;  IL,  pies  (like  the  shrikes,  crows,  creep- 
a  great  number  of  new  descriptions.  Johnston  ers,  humming  birds,  parrots,  toucans,  cuckoos, 
(fiUtwruB  Naturalu  de  Avibu8  libri  F/.,  Am-  woodpeckers,  and  kingfishers^,  with  82  genera 
sterdam,  1657)  gives  a  condensed  compilation  and  1,820 species;  m.,  passerme (finches,  swal- 
of  all  that  bad  been  observed  up  to  his  time,  lows,  goatsuckers,  thrushes,  fiycatchers,  and 
TheworkofWillughby(6>mttA«20^ia2i&r»^e9),  starlings),  with  17  ^nera  and  1,444  species; 
published  at  London  unaer  the  superintendence  lY.,  columbine  or  pigeons,  with  a  single  genus 
of  Ray  in  1676,  was  the  first  systematic  at-  and  186  species ;  Y.,  gallinaceous  (turiceys, 
tempt  at  classifying  birds;  in  Uiis  the  land  pheasants,  grouse,  bustards),  with  12  genera 
birds  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one  having  and  210  species ;  YL,  struUiious  (dodo,  emu, 
curved  beak  and  talons,  the  otber  with  the  biS  and  ostrich),  with  4  genera  and  8  species.  Be 
and  daws  more  nearly  straight ;  ^e  water  birds  divides  the  water  birds  into  orders :  YIL,  wad- 
are  also  subdivided  into  waders  and  swimmers;  ers,  with  cloven  feet  (herons,  ibis,  snipe,  sand- 
there  are  in  this  work  78  folio  copperplate  piper,  gallinule),  with  20  genera  and  455  spe- 
illustrations.  Bay,  in  the  SynopsU  MetAodiea  cies ;  YIIL,  with  pennated  feet  (coots  and 
Awum  (8vo.),  published  in  1718  after  his  death,  grebes),  with  4  genera  and  29  species ;  and  IX., 
made  some  improvements  upon  Willughby^s  web-footed  (flamingo,  albatross,  gull,  duck, 
system;  and  these  two  fiimisned  the  basis  of  penguin),  with  17  genera  and  859  species.  He 
the  classification  adopted  half  a  century  later  thus  makes  in  all  111  genera  and  4,824  species, 
by  linnsus. — ^Limueus,  in  the  12th  edition  of  of  which  many  are  ill  determined  and  improp- 
the  Spstema  2f€itureB  (1766),  divided  the  class  erlymade.*  Pennant,  in  his  *' Arctic  Zoology" 
into  6  orders:  I.  AedpitreB  or  birds  of  prey;  (1785),  and  Lewin,  ^* Birds  of  Great  Britiun 
wiUi  the  bill  bent,  and  the  upper  mandible  di-  and  Ireland'^  (1795--1801),  adopt  the  system  of 
lated  on  each  side  or  armed  with  a  tooth ;  legs  Latham. — ^The  abb^  Bonnaterre  (Bncyelonidie 
short  and  robust,  toes  warty,  and  claws  curved  miihodiqne,  1790)  divides  birds  into  12  classes 
and  sharp.  11.  Pica,  with  bill  convex  or  and  112  genera,  according  to  the  form  of  the 
rounded  above  and  edged  on  the  lower  part;  bill  and  other  minor  distinctions;  his  system 
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was  afterward  enlarged  by  Yieillot. — ^Lac^pMe  of  the  piem  which  have  2  toes  before  and  2  be- 
in  1799  (Eistoire  naPurelle)  divided  birds  into  hind,  phioingthe  remainder  among  ihepamereg, 
2  snb-clasaes.  Bub-class  I.  (having  the  legs  His  orders  are :  I.,  oeeijM^fVffy  divided  into  dinr- 
feathered,  and  no  toes  completely  united  by  nal  (hawks,  Ac.)  and  noctnmal  (owls) ;  11., 
wide  membranes)  contains  divisions :  1,  witibi  fcmeret^  divided  into  tribes  dentWoBtreg  (like 
2  toes  in  front  and  2  behind,  large  and  6hrikes),,/!MtrMfr6<  (swallows  and  goatsnckers), 
strong,  the  climbers  {gtimpeur^^  with  6  orders  oemtro^^M (crows,  buntings,  and  stariings^,  tenu- 
and  12  genera;  and  2,  having  8  toes  in  front  «rM^e»  (humming  birds),  and  tyrtdactyh  (king- 
and  one  or  none  behind,  with  the  1st  subdi-  fishers) ;  III.,  9cqfMom  or  climbers  (woodpeck- 
vision  of  birds  of  prey,  with  strong  and  curved  ers  and  parrots) ;  IV.,  gaUina^  or  birds  resem- 
daws,  embracing  a  single  order  and  10  genera ;  bling  the  domestic  cock ;  Y.,  graUa  or  wad«r3| 
8d  subdivision,  having  the  external  toes  free  divided  into  hreoipermes  (ostrich),  J9rewifv»t?v9 
or  united  oidy  along  the  1st  phalanx  (paM9-  (bustards),  euUirostret  (cranes),  l(mgiro9trei 
redttx),  with  8  orders  and  86  genera;  dd  subdi-  ^bis,  curlew,  snipe),  and  maerodactyli  (rail, 
vision,  having  the  external  toes  united  for  al-  jacana) ;  YI.,  palmip^dsB,  divided  into  hraeky- 
most  the  whole  length  {platypode$\  like  the  fieri  (penguins  and  grebes),  lonffipenneg  (terns 
hombill,  kingfisher,  and  bee-eater,  with  5  or-  and  petrels),  totipalmes  (pelicans),  and  kmeUi- 
ders  and  7  genera;  4th  subdivision,  having  the  rostres  (ducks).  This  is  essentially  followed  in 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  base  by  membrane  the  article  *^  Ornithology*^  of  the  **£ncyclop»- 
(aaUinaeis\  with  a  nngle  order  and  12  genera,  dia  Britannica,''  and  by  Milne-Edwards  (1855). 
Dub-class  n.  (the  legs  without  feathers,  or  — ^Yieillot  in  1817,  and  in  the  article  Ornithi-' 
with  many  toes  united  by  a  wide  membrane^  hgie  of  the  yimveau  dUtionnaire  d^hiatoire 
contains  division  1,  with  3  toes  in  front  and  naturelle,  made  5  orders :  I.,  aedpitret,  diurnal 
one  or  none  behind,  with  1st  subdivision,  hav-  and  nocturnal,  with  4  families;  n.,  ifltieolm^ 
ing  the  anterior  toes  xmited  by  membrane  (wa-  with  2  tribes,  tygodactyli  and  anuodactyli^ 
ter  birds,  ducks,  &c.),  embracing  6  orders  and  equivalent  to  the  climbing  and  passerine  birds 
17  genera ;  2d  subdivision,  with  all  4  toes  united  of  other  authors,  with  80  fiunilies ;  IIL,  gaUina^ 
by  a  wide  membrane  (oiseavx  d'eau  latirhnes\  with  families  nudipedes  kdA  plumipedts ;  lY., 
like  the  cormorant  and  pelican,  having  8  orders  grallatoTM,  with  the  tribes  di4frtdaetyl%  and 
and  6  genera;  and  8d  subdivision,  having  the  UtradacPyli^  with  16  families;  and  Y.,  naia-^ 
toes  united  at  base  by  membrane  (shore  birds),  tore9^  with  the  tribes  teleapode$,  ateleopodes^ 
with  7  orders  and  26  genera;  and  division  2,  and  ptUcpteri,  with  7  families. — ^Temminck 
with  2,  8,  or  4  very  strong  toes,  not  united  at  {Manuel  d^ornithologie^  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1820-'40} 
base  by  membrane  (cunores),  like  ostrich  and  modified  the  systems  of  Meyer,  Illiger,  and  La- 
dodo,  with  2  orders  and  4  genera — in  all,  89^  tham,  and  made  16  orders,  comprising  203 
orders  and  ISO  genera.  Dum6ril  (ZoohgU  genera.  His  orders  are :  L,  rapacet  or  birds 
ctnalytigtiSy  1806)  reduced  the  orders  to  6, ^lo-  of  prey;  IL,  omnivorea  (crows,  rollers,  atar- 
paceSj  pcusereatiXy  grimpeurSj  galUnach,  iche^  Ungs) ;  III.,  inieetv^oreB  (thrushes,  shrikes,  fiy- 
n&n^  and  palmipides^  with  28  families. — Bin-  catchers,  warblers) ;  lY.,  granivoreg  (larks, 
menbach,  in  his  ^^ Manual  of  Natural  History^  buntings,  finches);  Y.,  ^godactyli  (cuckoosi 
(1807),  made  9  orders.  A.  Land  birds :  I.,  00-  toucans,  parrots,  woodpeckers) ;  YI.,  anuodae- 
cwitrei  ;  IL,  levirastres:  IIL,  piH  ;  lY.,  earaces  ;  tyU  (creepers  and  humming  birds) ;  VIL,  aley* 
Y,^pa8sere9;  YI.,  gauina;  YII.,  struthumei,  cne9  (bee-eaters  and  kingfishers);  VlU.,  elMi- 
B.  Water  birdis:  Vlll.,  gralla;  IX.,  anaerei,  <29nM  (swallows  and  goatsuckers) ;  IX.,  tf^^in&cs 
Shaw,  in  his  "General  Zoology"  (1809-'12),  or  pigeons;  X.,  gaXUna;  XI.,  alectoridet  (aga- 
adopted  the  6  orders  of  LinnsBus ;  but  Mr.  Ste-  mi) ;  XII.,  ettnares  (ostrich  wdbustard) ;  XIlL, 
phens,  in  his  continuation  of  the  work,  admit-  graXlatorea  or  waders ;  XlV.,  pinnatipedeB 
ted  many  of  the  modifications  of  Mr.  Yigors's  (coots  and  grebes) ;  XY.,  palmipedes,  swim- 
system  (mentioned  below).  Meyer  and  Wolff  mers ;  XYI.,  inertee  (apteryx  and  dodol  This 
{Almanack  des  eiseaux  de  tAUemagne),  in  1810,  is  followed  by  Kaumann  hi  his  Vogel  beutechr 
made  the  11  orders  of  rapaees,  eoraeea,  piti,  al-  lands  (18  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1820-^44),  and  is 
cyones,  osHnes,  ehelidanes,  eolumJbcB,  gdthnm, ewr-  adopted  in  Btark^s  "Elements  of  Natund  His- 
sores,  graXlm,  and  natatores;  this  seems  to  be  toiy"  (Edinburgh,  1828). — ^De  BlainviUe  (1822) 
the  first  work  in  which  the  terms  ascines,  ahy-  called  birds  pennifera,  and  made  the  9  orders 
ones,  and  efuHidones  are  applied  to  the  orders  of  prehensores  (parrots),  raptatores,  seofnsoresy 
of  birds.  Illiger  (Prodramvs  Systematis  Mam-  sdUatores  (passeres),  sp&nsores  (pigeons),  grada- 
milium  et  Avium,  1811)  gives  the  7  orders  tores  (galUruB),  eursores,  graUatores,  and  wttor 
scansores,  arnbulatores  including  the  2d,  4th,  tores.  Beside  this  system,  founded  on  tiie  char- 
5th,  and  6th  orders  of  Meyer),  raptatores,  ra-  acters  of  the  legs  and  feet^  he  proposed  another, 
sores  including  gallinaceous  birds  and  piseons),  developed  by  L^Herminier  in  1827,  based  on  the 
eursores  (ostrich,  bustard,  "^ovet)^  graUatores^  anatomical  peculiarities  ofthe  sternum  or  breast 
and  natatores,  with  41  families  and  147  genera,  bone.  (See  Annates  de  la  soeiSU  Idnn^ne  de 
— Cuvier  (R^gne  animal,  1817)  preserved  the  6  Paris,  vol.  vi.)  This  is  interesting  as  illustrat- 
orders  of  Linnsdus,  founded  on  the  characters  ing  several  obscure  points  in  the  structure  of 
of  the  beak  and  feet,  except  that  he  substituted  birds,  and  as  fnmi^ing  many  secondary  char- 
the  previously  used  term  of  seansores  for  those  acters  useM  in  dasaifioation.  He  makes  2  sub- 
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ckuMet:  L,  aornull  bird%  in  which  the  ■tenram 
k  provided  with  a  crest  more  or  leas  devel- 
oped, and  with  the  8  bones  in  the  shoulder  dis- 
tinot  and  simply  in  contact,  inclnding  84  fun* 
ihes  of  ordinary  birds,  from  the  hawka  to  the 
pengnins;  11.,  abnormal  birds,  in  which  the 
stemnm  is  formed  of  fi  pieces,  originally  sepa- 
rated, miited  on  the  median  line  into  a  single 
plate,  of  Tarions  forma,  but  always  withoat 
bony  crest  or  keel;  the  shoulder  bones,  dis- 
tinct in  the  young,  are  consolidated  in  the 
adult;  this  includes  the  sin^e  fiunily  of  eunth 
re$  (ostriches).  Latreille  (1825)  divided  the  ter« 
les^^  birds  into  the  orders  rapaceB^pam^eauw^ 
pimpeun^  pamerigoXUM  (pigeons  and  guans), 
and  g<UHnacS»^  and  the  water  birds  into  ^oftoa- 
tien  and  palmwidet^  describing  252  genera. — 
Lesson  (MoMm  cPomithologiSy  Paris,  1828), 
though  in  hia  text  he  adopts  the  system  of  Ou- 
vier,  gives  another  in  his  introduction,  as  fol- 
lows :  Section  L,  terrestrial  birds,  with  the  or- 
ders :  1,  inBM$ore»;  2,  poMerini;  8,  rapacet;  4, 
fiuoru;  and  6,  heUrotoma  (ostriches).  Section 
H,  aquatic  birds,  with  the  orders :  6,  graiUa* 
tore»;  7^  pwtuUipedei ;  8,  natataret;  ana9,|Nir- 
ad&xaux  Qnolnding  the  genus  omttftorAyneAwf^ 
now  muversally  recognized  as  a  nuonmal). 
Strans-Durckheim  (  TraiU  ePanatomis  oompartH 
tks,  Paris,  1848)  adopts  the  6  orders  of  On* 
vier,  adding  a  7th,  nyetSriem^  for  the  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey.  Gray  ("  Genera  of  Birds,"  4to., 
London,  1844-'9)  makes  the  system  of  Ouvier 
the  basis  of  his  dassiflcation,  separating,  how- 
ever, the  eohmbm  as  an  order  from  the  (fiMinay 
and  the  ttrutkvmm  from  the  graUoi,  forming  8 
orders  with  49  &miliee. — ^The  flunoua  quinary 
system  of  dassification  was  for  many  years  in 
vogue  in  England,  and  exerted  considerable 
influence  upon  omithdoffy  by  calling  attention 
to  many  affinities  and  analogies  previously  over- 
looked. ICadeay,  its  founder  (jSbnijE^i(Mfio20- 
giem,  London,  1819-'21),  assumes  that  all  ani- 
mids  of  a  group  must  be  analogous  to  those  of 
every  other  group,  beside  fon^ng  a  cirde  in 
theznselves;  and  he  therefore  arrays  them  in 
drbles  and  groups  so  as  to  bring  out  external 
analogies,  without  much  regard  to  structural 
sffini^.  Vigors  C*  Transactions  of  the  Lin- 
nmm  Society  of  London,"  vol.  xiv.,  1825), 
following  out  his  quincnncial  and  drcular  ar- 
rangement of  affimties,  adopts  the  5  orders  of 
rti^toreiy  xnumore^  raMre$^  graUatoreiy  and  fio- 
iatarti,  oharaoterized  respectively  by  their  feet 


adapted  for  tearing,  perching,  scratching,  wad* 
ing,  and  swimming.  These  6  groups,  whidi  he 
arranges  as  cirdes,  are  connected  together  aa 
follows :  the  raptare$  to  the  intesBoreB  by  the 
owls  of  the  former  and  the  goatsuckers  of  the 
latter,  the  immediate  passage  being  made  by 
the  Australian  genus  podirgui  (Guv.) ;  the 
pigeons  are  intermediate  between  the  perching 
and  gallinaceous  birds,  but  belong  essentidly 
to  the  latter,  and  these  orders  come  nearest  to- 
gether at  the  inseesorial  pl^atain  eaters  and  the 
rasorialeurassows;  the  passage  from  the  galli- 
naoeons  birds  to  the  waders  seems  to  be  be* 
tween  the  bustards  of  the  former  and  the  gen« 
era  csdicnenntM  (Guv.)  and  punhia  (Linu.)  of  the 
latter;  the  passage  from  the  waders  to  the 
swimmers  is  by  the  coot  (fvUoa^  Linn.)  of  the 
former  and  the  Austrahan  goose  (eereoptitj 
Lath.)  of  the  latter ;  the  swimmers  are  brought 
back  to  the  raptorea  by  the  frigate  bird  (toM/y* 
peie$y  VieiU.)  of  the  former,  and  probably  some 
of  the  gypofferamdm  of  the  latter.  The  aflSni- 
ties  are  thus  represented  (cp.  eit^  p.  509) : 
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Eadi  of  these  6  tribes  in  eadi  of  the  6  orders 
is  capable  of  being  again  subdivided  into  6 
fiimilies,  whidi  may  be  arranged  in  cirdes  sim- 
ilarly connected.  Swainson  (Lardner's  ^^  Cab- 
inet OycloiMBdia,'*  vol.  xiiL,  1887)  adopts  the 
same  5  orders  and  the  general  quinary  arrange- 
ment, and  expresses  the  analogies  existing  be- 
tween birds  and  mammals  in  the  foUowing 
tabular  form : 


1.  TypleaL 
1  Bab-typiciL 
8.  Aqmtie. 
4b  SoctorlaL 
6.  BasorUL 


Hapiorei. 

Ifatatoru. 

(fraUatoru, 


Prehensile. 

CarniTorooe ;  retnetila  elawB. 
Feeding  and  living  In  the  water. 
Jawi  mnoh  oToloDged. 
Domeetlo;  ftetlbr  walking. 


our-, 
Ungulaia, 


He  connects  the  1st  and  2d,  8d  and  4th,  and 
4th  and  5th  orders  by  the  same  tribes  as  does 
Vigors ;  but  he  is  inclined  to  connect  the  2d 
with  the  8d  by  the  dididm  (dodo),  which  he 
places  erroneously  near  the  vultures,  instead  of 
the  gypogeramdc^  which  he  considers  dther 
the  gndiatorial  or  possibly  the  rasorid  tvpe  of 
the  raptorm ;  he  oonneota  the  6th  with  the  1st 


by  the  megapodidm  instead  of  the  curassowi. 
According  to  the  principle  of  these  systems, 
birds  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  rep* 
tiles  through  tiie  pterodaotyle,  and  on  the 
other  witii  mammals  through  the  omithorhyn- 
chus  and  the  ostrich.  Though  these  affinities 
cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  a  natural  dassifi* 
cationt  they  are  interesting,  ingenious,  and  to 
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tome  extent  philoeopIdcaL — The  first  ftnd  most  birds  or  sparrows ;  6,  snail  birds  or  erows;  (I, 
learned  of  the  German  phjsiophilosophers,  kraken  birds  or  parrots,    m.   AncyUozooid 
Oken,  in  varions  works  mm  1809  to  1848,  birds  (dentiro8trm%  with  fiEonilies:   7,  worm 
published  his  system  of  daasification,  in  which  birds,  eatUorei  or  songsters ;  8,  crustacean  birds 
Dirds  are  called  ear  animals,  in  the  division  ao-  or  flycatchers ;  9,  ptilotoid  birds  (rapaeea),    B. 
cording  to  the  senses,  because  in  them  for  the  Sarcoee  birds,  which  run  about  soon  after  being 
first  time  the  external  auditory  meatus  as  well  hatched,  feeding  themselves ;  the  bill  is  obtuse 
as  the  cochlea  is  exhibited  in  perfection;  birds  in  most;  they  are  good  walkers,  runneni,  or 
are  also  nerve  animals,  in  the  anatomical  divi-  swimmers,  and  B<Mne  are  good  fliers.    Hus  di- 
sion,  as  they  have  a  complete  nervous  system  vision  contains  the  orders:  IV.  Saroose  birds, 
with  cerebrum  and  cerebellum.    They  belong  with  long  neck,  comprising  the  families:  10, 
to  his  2d  province,  of  taroozoa,  4th  circle  or  fish  birds  (luUatores)^  approximating  to  fishes 
flesh  animals,  and  12th  class  or  otoeoa  or  neurO'  in  the  webbed  and  posteriorly  inserted  feet^ 
toa.  They  are  the  first  encephalic  animals,  as  the  closely  set  plumage,  and  swimming,  diving,  and 
brain  defines  the  head,  which  is  here  for  the  first  fish-catching  habits ;  1 1,  reptilian  birds  (^toUa 
time  freed  from  the  trunk  and  placed  upon  a  long  or  waders),  with  very  long  nedc,  bill,  and  legs, 
neck  (ar  removed  from  the  thorax,  hence  also  *' having  a  frog^s  body,  with  its  long  feet,  ana 
called  cervical  animab;  the  caudal  vertebrsB,  a  serpent's  neck  with  a  tortoise's  head;''  12, 
on  the  contrary,  are  less  than  in  other  classes,  typical  birds  (ffdUina),    Y.  Sensorial  birds, 
Birds  are  capable  of  instruction,  affection,  imi*  imable   to  fiy,  with   &inily  18,  thricozooid 
tation,  gratitude,  and  other  mental  manifesta-  birds  (bustard,  cassowary,  and  ostrich),  having 
tions  not  seen  in  reptiles  and  fishes.    They  are  mammalian  affinities.   Mtzinger's  classification 
the  closest  repetition  of  insects,  the  thorax  pre-  (1848)  is  based  npon  this  of  Oken.    Garus 
dominating  over  the  rest  of  the  body,  with  large  (1818~'28),  in  his  Traite  cPanatomU  comparts, 
respiratory  muscles;  their  lungs  are  a  cluster  ranks  birds  in  his  6th  class  or  cepJudo-thoraeo- 
of  insect  traohe®,  taH  of  foramina  through  soo,  characterized  hy  great  development  of  the 
which  air  penetrates  all  over  the  body,  as  in  respiratory  organs.    He  makes  the  orders:  L, 
insects ;  the  intestine  lies  in  the  air,  and  the  natanteg^  having  relations  with  reptiles,  espe- 
bird  to  a  certain  extent  breathes  from  it ;  the  ciaUy  such  of  its  members  as  fly  poorly  or  not  at 
whole  bird  is  lun^,  and  its  body  a  thoracic  cav-  all  (like  the  penguins) ;  11.,  vadmtet  or  waders ; 
ity,  as  the  latter  is  a  sexual  cavity  in  the  fish  m.,  prendentea,  with  the  sub-orders  lY^Hieei, 
and  an  abdominal  cavity  in  the  reptile;  the  pauem,  eeaiMoreay  and  gaUina;  and  lY.,  tnee- 
food  is  crushed  in  a  muscular  stomach,  as  in  aentea  or  struthious  birds,  having  relations  to 
insects;  a  bird  is  an  insect  with  fieshy  limbs,  mammals.     Ehrenberg  (1886)  ranks  birds  aa 
and  a  ifeather  is  an  insect's  wing.    With  the  the  2d  and  last  dass  of  uie  wutrientia  or  ani^ 
bird,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  proper  breaks  mals  which  take  care  of  their  young ;  this  divi- 
forth;  "the  bird  speaketh  the  language  of  sion  is  not  strictly  natural,  as  some  reptiles  and 
nature.''     Swainson  {op,  cit.)  expresses  the  fishes  have  a  care  for  their  progeny.    Witiiout 
same  idea,  when,  after  stating  that  the  typical  accepting  the  theory  of  prc^essive  develop- 
characters  of  each  are  a  body  ftimished  with  ment  which  seems  naturally  to  arise  from  the 
wings,  he  says :  "Birds  are  the  butterflies  of  system  of  the  great  German  physiophilosopher, 
the  vertebrated  animals,  not  merely  in  the  much  that  is  valuable  in  the  way  of  anatomical 
imagery  of  poetry,  but  in  the  sober  language  and  physiolo^cal  relation  has  been  suggested 
of  science."    In  Oken's  "  Physiophiloeophy"  by  his  researches. — ^The  embryological  systems 
(Ray  society  edition,  London,  1847)  are  given  of  classification  next  deserve  attention.    The 
two  great  divisions  of  birds,  according  as  the  eggs  of  birds  have  genendly  becoi  selected  for 
young  require  to  be  fed  by  th^  parents  or  not.  investigations  in  embryology,  and,  under  the 
the  former  being  the  lowest;  Qus  principle  of  examination  of  D6llinger,  von  Baer,  and  Pan- 
division,  first  published  in  1821,  has  retained  der  and  D'Alton,  have  ftirnished  most  important 
its  place  in  ornithological  science,  and  lies  at  discoveries;  the  unity  of  anatomical  structure 
the  base  of  the  systems  now  generally  followed  in  all  vertebrates  is  confirmed  by  the  common 
in  Europe  and  in  this  country.    His  divisions  structure  of  the  primitive  egg,  and  the  order  of 
are :  A.  Splanchnic  birds,  which  remain  in  the  classification  from  anatomi<»l  evidence  by  the 
nest  and  are  fed,  with  short  neck  and  feet,  4  metamorphoses  which  each  class  undergoes  to 
ununited  toes,  and  pointed  beak.    In  this  divi-  its  full  development.    The  bird  goes  through 
don  are  the  orders :  I.  Protozooid  birds  (tenuis  its  flsh-like  and  reptilian  structure  and  form ; 
ro$tre$)y  some  of  them  very  small,  insectivor-  the  only  difference  between  the  egg  of  a  bird 
ous,  slender-formed,  with  awl-shaped  bill  and  and  a  mammalian  ovum,  as  to  external  cover- 
brilliant  plumage,  employing  feet  and  tail  in  ing,  is  that  the  former  has  a  hard  shell  when 
climbing;  with  families:    1,  infrisorial  birds  laid  protecting  the  immature  chick,  while  in 
(humming  birds  and  creepers),  the  bill  bring-  the  latter  the  envelopes  remain  membranous, 
ing  to  mind  the  proboscis  of  insects ;  2,  poly-  having  a  peculiar  connection  with  the  maternal 
pary  birds  or  woodpeckers;  8,  acalephan  birds  body  which  is  not  severed  until  the  birth  of  the 
or  cuckoos.   IT.  Oonchozooid  birds  (e<mifw^«»),  young.    Yon  Baer  (1828)  places  birds  in  his 
per<^ers,  granivorous,  with  powerful  bill  and  doubly  symmetrical  type,  whose  embryos  ac- 
museular  gizzard;    with  fjomilies:   4,  mussel  quire  an  allantois,  but  have  no  umbilical  ooi^ 
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laving  wings  and  air  saoa.  Van  Benaden  (1846)  fed  hj  the  parents,    finnderall  {Konal.  Veten' 

ranks  birds  as  the  2d  class  of  his  hypoeotvli-  Mkapa-AeadeimeM  EandUngar,  Stockholm,  for 

dansB  or  hypoyitelliana,  in  which  the  yitellns  jears  1885  and  1848)  adopted  this  principle  of 

enters  the  bony  from  the  ventral  side;  he  makes  division,  and  made  nse  of  the  position  of  the 

the  orders  p$ittaee<B,  rapace$j  pameru^  colvmlMy  hind  toe  and  the  powers  of  song  in  his  olassifi- 

gMinm^  Mtruthiones^grallm^  and  fMknipeeUt.  cation.    His  sections  are:    A.  Aves  altr%ce9^ 

Yogt  (Zoologuehe  Britfey  1861)   makea  two  which  nonrish  their  yonng  in  the  nest,  having 

aeries  of  biids:  I.,  inmmorei^  with  orders  eth  either  the  thmnb  or  the  external  toe  turned 

hMibOy  oBcinMy  damatorety  9oantorUy  and  rapta-  back  and  entirely  resting  on  the  ground.  These 

Uret;  and  IL,  with  orders  natatore%j  araUa-  comprise  the  divisions  or  leffions :    L  Voluere$ 

toreij  gaUinaeea.  and  minoret.    Profl  Agassia  (pamere$  of  Ouvier),  typical  flying  birds,  with 

r^Proceedinffsof  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  the  thumb  only  tamed  back,  containing  tiie 

History,"  vol  iii.  p.  42, 1848,  and  12th  "Leo-  orders:  1,  pauereB^  with  4  fiAmilies;  2,  08cine$ 

tore  on  Embryology,"  Boston,  1849)  gives  the  (singers),  with  28  families.    II.  Qreuorei  or 

results  of  some  observations  on  the  structure  walkers,  containing  the  orders :  8,  maerochiret^ 

of  the  bird  embryo,  from  which  it  appears  that  with  the  2  families  of  swallows  and  hum- 

the  limbs  are  not  at  first  developed  in  the  form  ming  birds;  4,  pici  (woodpeckers),  with  the 

which  is  to  be  permanent;  the  legs  and  winga  outer  toe  also  turned  back,  having  2  families; 

are  not  formed  as  such,  but  as  fins;  in  all  the  6,  prittaei  (parrots),  havinff  the  external  toe 

orders  of  birds,  with  their  various  powers  of  turned  back,  with  a  single  family ;  6,  eoceygu^ 

locomotion,  the  legs  and  wings  are  uniformly  with  scaled  tarsi,  with  10  families  of  cuckoos, 

webbed  like  the  fins  of  fishes;  in  the  same  man-  kingfishers,  trogons,  A;c.;  7,  aeeipitreSy  with 

ner  the  primary  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs,  4  families  of  owls,  hawks,  and  vultures ;  8, 

and  other  organs  of  a  bird  is  that  of  these  or-  puUattrcBy  intermediate  between  the  gallina^ 

gans  in  a  fi£.    This  would  indicate  that  the  cuckoos,  and  4iccipttre$y  with  4  families  ox 

web-footed  birds  are  lower  in  the  scale  than  guana  and  pigeons.    B.  Atet  prceeccei,  whose 

those  with  divided  toes;  and  that  the  union  of  voung  seek  their  own  food  soon  after  birth, 

all  the  former  into  one  group,  however  different  Laving  the  thumb  elevated  or  absent.    III. 

thestructureof  their  wings,  plumage,  and  inter-  CursoreSy  runners,  with  orders:    9.   gallina. 

nal  organa,  and  their  mode  of  life— the  almost  with  whole  tibia  feathered,  with  4  lamilies  ox 

wingless  penguin  with  the  swift-flying  ocean  pheasants  and  grouse ;  10, 8truthionide$j  having 

birds,  the  hook-beaked  predaceous  gulls  with  wings  without  feathers,  the  ostrich  familv ;  11, 

the  flat-billed  and  timorous  ducks— must  be  an  aUetoridet^  having  a  very  small  or  no  thumb, 

unnatural  arrangement.    In  the  words  of  this  with  4  funilies  of  bustards  and  screamers ;  12, 

lecture:  " It  is  probable  that  we  shall  soon  see  grallm  (waders),  with  4  families  of  herons, 

a  rearrangement  of  the  class  of  birds,  which  storks,  rsils,  and  sandpipers.    lY.  Ndtatora  or 

wW  be  classified  on  other  grounds,  and  leave  swimmers,  with  the  femur  and  base  of  tibia 

isL  each  group  some  swimming  types  and  some  included  under  skin  of  abdomen,  with  orders : 

tjpes  With  divided  fingers,  which  may  be  com^  18,  gcma^  having  the  thumb  free  and  elevated 

bined  by  some  higher  characters."    The  exam-  or  wanting,  with  2  fiamilies  of  gulls  and  petrels ; 

ination  of  tiie  feet  of  an  embryo  robin,  swaUow,  14,  vtegomdpodes  (111.),  with  thumb  long,  partly 

warbler,  and  findi,  showed  all  4  toes  directed  elevated,  joined  by  membrane  or  lobed,  with  4 

forward  and  webbed,  while  in  the  mature  birda  famUies  of  pelicans  and  gannets ;  16,  amereiy 

they  are  separate,  8  directed  forward  and  one  having  the  thumb  short  and  free,  with  the 

backwud;  he  found  the  bill  of  the  immature  single  family  of  ducks;  and  16,  urinatores^ 

robin  resembling  that  of  a  vultnrine  bird,  indi-  having  the  thumb  small  and  free  or  absent, 

eating  tiie  comparatively  low  type  of  the  latter ;  Meeting  their  urine  forcibly,  with  8  families  of 

inde^  some  water  birds,  like  leitris  (hawk-  loons,  guillemots,  and  penguins.     Eeyserling 

gull),  have  a  bill  very  greatly  resembling  that  and Biasma  {Wirhelthiere  Europa\  Brunswick, 

of  ue  vultures ;  acme  birds  of  prey  also  resem-  1840)  make  the  6  orders  rapace^^  $ean$ore»y 

ble  water  birds  in  ^e  rudiment  of  a  web  be-  aacinei  (singing  birds),  gallinacea^  graUatoreiy 

tween  the  toes.    He  regards  birds  which  have  and  natatorea. — ^Though  Cuvier  long  before  had 

all  their  toes  directed  forward  as  of  a  lower  drawn  attention  to  the  peculiar  muscular  ap- 

ifpe  than  those  in  which  one  is  directed  back-  paratns  of  the  larynx  in  true  singing  birds, 

ward,  as,  for  instance,  the  pelicans  and  cormo-  and  to  its  inferior  development  or  absence  in 

rants  among  water  birds,  and  th^  swifts  (ge-  others,  J.  Mtiller  (Berlin  **  Transactions,"  1845) 

nns  eyp$eltt$y  HI.),  among  swidlows ;  a  similar  first  laid  stress  on  its  importance  as  an  element 

idea  was  broached  by  l^mdevall  in  1886.    In  in  classification ;  and  on  this  and  on  corre- 

Prof.  Agassis^s  classification,  as  given  in  vol.  i.  spending  external  characters,  Cabanis,  and  after 

of  the  **  Contributions  to  the  Katund  History  him  Burmeister  (Thiers  Branliena^  Vogel,  Ber- 

of  the  United  States"  (Boston,   1867),  birds  lin,  1866),  divided  the  ifueMores  into strisarea, 

form  the  7th  class  of  vertebrates,  with  4  orders,  damatorea^  and  oBcina,   According  to  Oabanis, 

naUUortBy  gralU^  raaorfy  and  in»e»9ore9  (mr  the  fusion  of  all  the  scutellsB  of  the  tarsus  into 

duding  ie4MM0ff  and  a^etpttr«fl).^Oken  ap-  a  continuous  envelope  or  "boot,"  without  in- 

pears  to  have  first  proposed  a  dassifioation  of  dication  of  divisions,  is  the  type  of  the  highest 

birds  according  as  the  young  are  or  are  not  bird,  and  the  position  of  the  families  and  genera 
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in  the  seale  is  higliiUKordiiig  to  their  approftok  BoDApffiie  in  his  eaiakigae  of  1642«---Fkiiioe 

to  It  and  to  the  reductum  in  sm  of  the  fint  €.  L.  Bonaparte,   in  hia  Cfmtpeeimt  Azium 

qnill.     Oabania  (ArMd  /Or  NaturgaehMte,  (Lejden,  1860-'6T),  and  in  voL  xxviii.  of  the 

Berlin.  1847)  makes  the  10  orders  of  ofewMi,  Oomptm  nendm  of  the  Paria  academy  ^or  Oct 

damataret  [crying  birds,  like  shrikes,  roIlera»  $1,  1858),  treats  of  the  classification  of  birds, 

and  kingfishers),  stri9ore$  paving  no  power  of  In  the  article  in  the  OampU9  rendvM  he  giTca 

modulating  the  voice,'like  swallows  send  goat-  tiie  following  table,  in  which  the  two  great  sab- 

sackers),  tccnuores,  eolwmbm,  raptatorety  ratorei,  classes  are  made  with  reference  to  whether 

evnores,  grdUatorsi^  md  natatores;  the  firsts  the  yoong  reqnire  or  not  to  be  fed  hj  the 

orders  compose  a  sab-dass  named  iMe89ore$  by  parents : 


Bub-clBBB  AvnacMB.  . 
Order  I.    pBtrrACi. 


4pMirUM» ...Old  World. 

II.       AOCIPITBU. 
HI.     PjUMBBV. 


09Olnst VoUcTM. 

IT.    CoLinfBJB. 


PisiodiotiiupHliodo,  Aa).. 


{fyrantes  (doveib 
Y.    Wmom<mm  (hopooe) 
YL    Oatih  (gaSkt  Jka). . 


TbtipeUmi X<m^l>«fifMC 


Sub-diM  PSUKOGB. 


.TTL   SiUJUUdm  ^MtrldiM). 

.  YIIL    Qaisjmm  (gailiajMeoiu  birds). 


Pa9ur4p$dM, % GralUpsdta, 

..UL    GkAUJB  (aandpipera,  &e.> 


OkirtorM AUdoridM. 

X.    Annn  (biU  with  lamellft). 


ZafiM0irofCr« Urinaioret PUlopttri, 


He  afterward  transferred  the  vrinatores  (or  Itmaybewell  to  mention,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
hrachypteri)  from  ameres  to  gavics^  and  made  a  parison,  that  Bnrmeister  diyides  the  order  t»- 
separate  order  of  the  ptil^teri  or  impenne9,  9e8$are$  into  the  snb-orders  danuUorei  and  Mei* 
From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dodo  net,  the  former  including  striaores  and  trackeo- 
and  its  oongenera  of  the  altricea  represent  the  pkoneg  (flycatchers)  as  tribes.  This  Tolome  is 
ostriches  among  the  prceeoeeiy  the  doves  the  especiaUy  valuable  for  its  copious  alphabetical 
gallinaceous  birds,  the  herons  the  sandpipers^  list  of  authors  on  ornithology,  most  of  which 
and  the  gulls  and  pelicans  the  ducks,  &c.,  each  are  accessible  to  the  student  at  the  library 
in  their  respective  sub-classes ;  this  parallelism  either  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  Wash- 
of  physiological  character  in  the  oltrieeB  and  ington  or  of  the  academy  of  natural  6ci«icefl 
prcBcocei  corresponds,  as  Prof.  Baird  remarks  in  Philadelphia. — ^None  of  these  clasmficationB 
in  the  work  mentioned  below,  to  a  certain  are  entirely  satisfactory,  and  all  are  more  or 
degree  with  that  which  prevadls  between  mar*  less  unnatural  and  artificial ;  it  is  probable, 
Bupial  and  placental  wi^^mmAla ;  and  the  former  however,  that  a  true  classification  may  in  time 
should  no  more  be  combined  in  the  same  or-  be  expected  from  the  combination  of  the  auA- 
der  than  should  the  latter. — ^Van  der  Hoeven  tomical,  physiologioal,  and  embryological  sya- 
(*^  Handbook  of  Zoology,'^  Englii^  translation,  tems,  in  the  direction  now  industriously  fol- 
1857)  makes  the  following  6  orders:  L,  nata^  lowed  by  the  German  ornithologists.  There  ia 
tares^  with  4  families;  U.,  grallatorea,  with  7  an  undoubted  relation  of  the  complexity  of 
families;  HI.,  gallinmy  with  8  families;  IV.,  structure  and  size  of  the  cerebellum  to  the 
9(ianMre%  or  eygodactylij  with  7  families;  Y.,  complexity  of  movements;  this  part  of  the 
p(Uier^i(ambtUatore$  of  Illiger  and  anisodac-  brain  in  a  gallinaceous  bird,  with  feeble  powers 
tyli  of  Yieillot),  some  singers  (aseines)^  and  of  flight,  is  relatively  smaller  than  in  the  active 
others  without  muscles  for  song  (elamatarei  birds  of  prey  and  other  rapid  fliers;  perhaps 
of  Wagner),  with  25  families ;  VI.,  raptatoreiy  this  comparison  carried  out  might  assist  in  a 
with  8  families. — ^Prof.  S.  P.  Baird  (^^  Pacific  natural  classification  of  birds,  as  the  complex- 
Bailroad  Survey,^'  vol.  ix.,  Washington,  1858)  ity  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  of  mammals 
adopts  the  following  classification,  chiefiy  has  led,  under  Owen^s  researches,  to  a  new  ar- 
firom  Eeyserling  and  Blasius,  Oabanis,  Bona-  rangement  of  these  highest  vertebrates.  There 
parte,  and  Burmeister :  orders  I.,  raptoret ;  II.,  is  no  department  of  soology  that  has  been  so 
scani&res;  IH.,  insestarea^  with  sub-orders  $tri-  extensively  and  elegantly  iUustrated  as  that  of 
laresy  elamatoreg,  and  ascines;  IV.,  rawres,  with  ornithology;  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
sub-orders  eolumba  and  gallina;  Y.,  grallch  figures  in  tiie  works  of  Sloane,  Oatesby,  Seba, 
tareSy  with  sub-orders  herodianet  and  graUa^  Edwards,  Albinus,  !&isson,  Bepp,  Browne,  La- 
the latter  with  Burmeister^s  tribes  of  Umicolm  tham,  Pennant,  Hardwicke,  Bewick,  Donovan, 
and  paludieola;  YI.,  natotores,  with  sub-orders  Lewin,  Shaw,  Jardine  and  Selby,  Buffon,  IXea- 
anser^s  and  gamm,  the  latter  with  the  tribes  marest,  Le  Yaillant,  Temminck,  Spix,  Yieillot, 
totipdlmi,  Umgipennes,  and  hraehypteri,  He  Btkppell,  Audebert,  Horsfield,  Lesson,  Swain- 
gives  many  details  on  the  divisions  into  sub-  son,  Gray,  Gould;  and  in  America  to  Wilson,  Bo- 
orders,  tribes,  and  families,  which,  though  naparte,  Audubon,  De  Kay,  .Oassin,  and  Baird ; 
highly  instructive,  cannot  be  introduced  here,  to  the  *'  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society^ 
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of  London  (defloriptions  of  Mr.  Selater  and  over^  their  traces  are  not  ibnnd  in  the  soooeed- 

others),  and  the  various  illustrated  works,  the  ing  Jnrassic  period,  wUeh  would  be  an  except 

resalts  of  the  national  expeditions  sent  ont  by  tion  to  the  role  of  oontinnons  existence  in  the 

Kigland,  France,  the  United  States,  Russia,  yertebrated  series;  these  alleged  birds  were 

HoUand,  due.    Among  the  magnificent  works  also  waders,  whereas  we  should  expect  to  find 

may  be  mentioned  the  1, 008  p2(in<;A«i0n^mtfiiM  the  lowest  birds,  the  web^footed,  appearing 

ofBuiron(fo1., Paris,  1770-^86);  tho jMOplaruhei  earliest  in  time;  for  these  and  other  reasons, 

eolorUei  of  Temminck ;  Le  V aiUant^s  birds  of  and  from  a  more  careflil  examination  of  the 

Africa,  parrots,  birds  of  paradise  and  rollers,  tracks,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  birds  exist- 

promerops,  and  rare  birds  of  America  and  India,  ed  at  the  epoch  of  the  new  red  sandstone, 

in  aJl  about  670  plates;  Edwards's  86fi  plates  Birds  oertaii^y  did  appear  in  the  cretaceous 

of  uncommon  birds;  Yieillot  and  Audebert^s  period;  birds  of  prey  have  been  found  in  the 

nearly  180  plates  of  birds  of  brilliant  plumage ;  tertiary  and  diluvial ;  patmrm  in  the  same ; 

Gould's  series  of  the  birds  of  Australia,  Europe,  gallinmy  rare  in  the  tertiary,  are  abundant  in 

the  humming  birds,  trogons,  he. ;  Audubon^s  the  diluvium ;  among  turmrm^  the  genus  rlua 

475  pli^es  in  folio  of  North  American  birds,  has  been  found  in  the  caverns  of  Sraril,  and 

America  has  not  produced  any  original  system  the  dinorwi$^  apyamuy  ^.,  have  been  met  with 

of  clasiEnfication  of  birds ;  but  the  writings  of  in  alluvial  deposits  so  superficial  as  to  lead  to 

Nuttall,  Wilson,  Bonaparte,  Audubon,  De  Kay,  the  belief  that  they  belonged  to  the  present 

Baird,  Lawrence,  and  Cassin  have  well  illus*  neriod,  having  been   exterminated,  like  the 

trated  the  ornithology  of  this  country;  many  aodo,  since  the  creation  of  man;  the  ^raUa  are 

new  and  beantiftd  species  have  been  added  of  more  abundant  than  the  preceding  orden  in 

late  years,  which  have  been  figured  by  Cassin  the  oldest  tertiary,  and  even  extend  into  the 

in  his  '*  Supplement  to  Audubon,''  and  by  cretaceoua;  the  palmipidei  are  still   earlier, 

Baird  in  vol.  x.  of  the  Pacific  railway  report,  and  the  genus  eimoUomit  (Owen),  coming  near 

and  vol.  ii.  of  the  Mexican  boundary  survey ;  the  albaSross,  has  been  found  in  the  chalk  ct 

the  '*  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Acad-  Europe ;  it  is  said  that  fi^athers  and  eggs  have 

emy"  of  late  years  have  been  rich  in  descrip-  been  obtained  from  the  tertiary  of  Europe, 

tions  of  new  species.— Thou^  birds  have  great  OBNTTHOBHYNOHUS  (Gr.  opm,  a  bir^ 

facilities  for  locomotion,  they  are  for  the  most  and  pvyxot,  a  beak),  the  name  of  a  genua  of 

part  restricted  within  the  limits  of  xoological  Implacental  mammals  of  the  order  mcnotn- 

provinces;    while  the  same  species  maj  be  mafo,  which  seem  to  form  a  competing  link 

ibnnd  throughout  the  arctic  xone,  there  is  no  between  mammals  and  birds,  and  in  some  re- 

snch  identity  in  the   temperate   and  torrid  apects  having  affinities  even  with  reptiles.    A 

zones.    In  the  arctic  fauna  the  species  are  few,  smgle  species  only  is  described,  ihe  plat»pii$  . 

but  the  number  of  individuals  is  immense,  anati»u$  (Qh&w),  or  arnUh4frkfnehuM  paradoxu$ 

being  mostly  aquatio  and  of  dull  and  uniform  (Blumenb.),  the  duek-billed  platypus  of  English 

plumage;  in  the  temperate  Ikuna  there  is  much  writers,  the  water  mole  of  the  colonists,  and 

greater  variety,  especially  in  the   climbing,  the  nuulangonp  of  the  natives ;  it  inhabits  the 

perching,  f^linaoeous,  and  rapacious  groups;  fresh  water  streams  of  Australia  and   Kew 

in  the  tropical  &una  the  number  of  species  is  Guinea.    It  is  from  18  to  22  inches  from  the 

very  great,  and  the  plumage  excecM^gly  bril-  end  of  the  laws  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  the  lat- 

liant.    There  are  probably  6,000  species  of  ter  being  about  5  inches;  the  color  above  variea 

birds,  of  which  about  five  sixths  are  known,  from  ruddy  to  dark  brown,  and  is  whitish  be- 

Birds  existed  on  the  earth  before  the  present  low ;  the  jaws  are  enclosed  in  a  homy  sheath, 

geological  epooh,  but  their  remidns  in  a  fossil  very  sen^ive,  like  the  bill  of  a  duck,  and  have 

condition  are  comparatively  rare,  for  several  2  homy  teeth  on  each  idde  above  and  below, 

reasons;  the  absence  of  comparatively  imper-  flat,  rootless,  composed  of  perpendicular  homy 

ishable  teeth  lessens  the  probability  of  finaing  tubes;  the  snout  is  flat  and  nroad,  the  lower 

their  fossil  traces,  and  the  lightness  of  their  Jaw  the  narrowest  and  shortest  and  provided 

dead  bodies  would  cause  thepi  to  float,  expos-  with  lamellsa  on  the  sides;  the  eyes  small  and 

ing  them  to  be  devoured  by  caraivoroua  ani-  brilliant;  ean  not  apparent  externally,  with  an 

mals,  imd  giving  them  rarely  a  chance  to  set-  aperture  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  will ; 

tie  quietly  and  unmutilated  to  the  bottom  of  the  tongue  consists  of  2  parts,  the  posterior 

the  sea.    The  oldest  date  claimed  for  birds  is  broad,  flat,  with  soft  papillsd  and  a  f^ree  process 

the  new  red  sandstone  epoch,  where  in  the  bearing  2  pointed  homy  teeth,  the  anterior 

Connecticut  valley  Dr.  Hitchcock  and  othen  narrow  and  covered  with  upright  points  longest 

have  found  tracks  which  they  pronounce  those  and  shamest  toward  the  tip ;  the  nostrils  are 

of  birds.  (See  Fossil  Footpbiktb,  and  Dr.  Hitch*  at  the  ena  of  the  upper  mandible ;  cheek  pouchea 

cook's  **  Idmology.")    The  opinion  now,  how-  are  present,  and  a  bulb  on  the  back  of  the 

ever,  is  generic  that  these  tracks  were  made  tongue  prevents  the  contents  of  the  mouth 

by  reptiles  and  not  by  birds  or  bird-like  ani-  ttom  passing  into  the  larynx;  the  fbr  is  soft 

mals ;  a  priori^  we  should  not  expect  to  find  and  thick,  like  that  of  the  otter.    The  legs  are 

birds,  warm-blooded  and  quick-breathing  ani-  short,  and  the  feet  6-toed,  webbed,  and  fhr- 

mals,  Contemporary  with  the  great  reptiles,  nished  with  strong  claws ;  tiie  fore  feet  are  the 

and  preceding  the  marsupial  mammals ;  more*  atrongest,  and  their  loose  webs  extend  beyond 
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the  olawB;  the  hmd  legs  are  armed  with  a  the  femoral  gland  is  not  poiaonona.  Though 
aharp,  conical,  bony  apnr,  with  a  comeona  in-  akins  of  thia  animal  are  not  nnoonmion  in  ool- 
yeatment,  perforated  for  the  paaaage  of  a  duct  lections,  ita  skeleton  ia  very  rare ;  they  are 
communicating  with  a  gland  aitoated  on  the  rapidly  disappearing,  and  no  doubt  will  ere 
thigh;  the  tail  is  flat,  broad,  and  beset  with  long  be  added  to  the  extinct  or  decaying  races, 
rigid  hidra  As  the  name  of  the  order  importa,  like  the  dodo,  dinomia,  Irish  elk,  and  apteryx. 
the  alimentary,  urinary,  and  reproductiye  or-  OROBIO,  Baltasab,  called  also  Ibaao  db 
gans  open  into  a  conunon  doaca,  as  in  birds ;  Casibo,  a  Spanish  physician  and  controver- 
mammary  glanda  are  present,  which  secrete  siaUst,  bom  early  in  the  17th  century,  died  in 
milk  for  the  nouriahment  of  the  young,  which  1687.  He  waa  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion 
are  bom  blind  and  naked;  there  are  no  promi-  by  his  parenta  (who  outwardly  conformed  to 
nent  nipples,  and  the  mammary  openings  are  Oatholicism),  became  distingmshed  in  the  scho- 
oontainea  in  alita  in  the  integument ;  the  beak  lastic  philosophy,  and  was  i^pointed  professor 
in  the  young  is  short  and  flexible,  adapted  for  of  metaphysics  in  the  uniyersity  of  Salamanca, 
aucking;  M.  Verreaux  {B&oue  toologique,  1848}  Subsequently  he  studied  medidne,  and  prao- 
atates  that  the  young,  when  they  are  able  to  tised  in  Seyme,  where,  being  accused  of  Judar 
awim,  suck  in  the  milk  from  the  surface  of  the  ism,  he  was  imprisoned  and  tortured  by  the 
water  into  which  it  is  emitted  by  the  female,  inquisition,  but  persisted  in  professing  him- 
The  shoulder  bones  are  unlike  those  of  other  self  a  Christian.  At  the  expiration  of  8  yeara 
ifiMnmala^  and  are  intermediate  in  arrangement  he  was  released,  resided  some  time  in  Toulouse 
between  those  of  birds  and  reptiles,  aa  stated  as  professor  of  physio,  and  then  went  to  Am- 
in  the  article  Monotbbmata  ;  in  many  points  of  sterdam,  where  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
the  generative  system,  also,  there  are  ornithic  Judaism,  waa  circumcised,  and  iook  the  name 
and  reptilian  affinities.  For  details  on  anatomi-  of  Isaac.  In  1684  he  published  a  treatise  en- 
cal  stmcture  and  on  the  habits,  the  reader  ia  titled  Certamen  Philoiophicumy  directed  against 
referred  to  the  work  of  Meckel  on  this  animal ;  the  system  of  Spinoza,  as  well  aa  against  Bre- 
the  article  ^*  Monotremata,"  by  Owen,  in  the  denburg,  who  had  attempted  to  refiite  Spinoza. 
**  OydopiBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  But  he  is  most  celebrated  for  his  controversy 
(vol.  iii.,  1847) ;  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transao-  with  Philip  limborch  in  regard  to  the  relative 
tions"  (1802,  1819, 1823, and  1884);  "Transao-  merits  of  Christianity  and  Judaism.  Orobio 
tions  of  the  Zoological  Society''  (vol.  i.,  1885),  wrote  8  papers  against  the  Christian  religion, 
and  "  Proceedings''  of  the  same  society  for  afterward  printed  by  Limborch,  in  an  account 
1859.  The  extraordinary  characters  of  this  of  the  dispute,  under  the  titie  Arnica  CaUatio 
animal  are  such  that,  when  it  was  first  ex-  eum  Judao. 
•  hibited  by  Dr.  Shaw,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  ORONTES^  a  river  of  Syria,  whose  name, 
manufactured  monster,  partly  bird  and  partly  according  to  Strabo,  was  originally  Typhon, 
mammal,  like  the  half-monkey,  half-flsh  crea-  which  was  changed  to  Orontes  because  a  man 
tui«  which  has  been  exhibited  as  a  mermaid ;  of  that  name  bmlt  a  bridge  over  it.  It  risea 
and  it  was  not  until  its  anatomy  was  made  out  not  far  from  Baalbec  in  Cosle-Syria,  flowa  to- 
by Home,  Owen,  and  Meckel  that  naturaUsta  ward  the  N.  between  the  mountain  ranges  oi 
would  admit  it  aa  a  trae  animal.  It  burrowa  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  then  turning 
in  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it  passes  the  to  the  W.  into  the  country  of  Antiooh,  finally 
day  in  sleep  rolled  up  like  a  ball,  coming  out  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  near  lat  86**  N, 
at  dusk  and  during  the  night  in  search  of  food ;  The  Orontes  is  now  called  Bahr-el-Aa,  "  the 
it  is  an  excellent  swinmier  and  diver,  and  feeda  rebel  river,"  according  to  Abulfeda,  because  it 
upon  worms,  insects,  and  small  aquatic  animals,  reihses  to  water  the  fields  without  the  compul- 
in  the  manner  of  a  duck ;  it  widks  very  well,  sion  of  water  wheels :  or  according  to  Barker, 
and  climbs  trees  with  facility;  the  burrows,  *^from  its  occasional  violence  and  windinga 
which  have  an  opening  below  the  water,  are  during  a  course  of  about  200  miles  in  a  north- 
sometimes  20  or  80  feet  in  length,  extending  erly  direction,  passing  through  Hems  and 
upward  beyond  the  reach  of  inundations;  in  Hamah,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  the 
the  higheet  and  dryest  part  ia  an  enlarged  cav-  sea  at  Suweidiah  near  Antioch."  The  oourae 
ity  for  the  nest  of  themselves  and  young.  It  between  Antioch  and  the  aea  is  remarkable  for 
can  remain  under  water  only  about  7  or  8  its  great  beauty. 

mmutes  at  a  time;  it  is  cleanly  in  habit,  and  OROSIUS,  Pavlub,  a  Spanish   presbyter, 

fond  of  warmth  and  dryness.   The  young  in  bom  about  the  end  of  the  4tii  century  in  Tarra- 

confinement  are  playful,  and  will  eat  rice  and  ^na,  died  probably  in  Africa.    After  studying 

egg,  soaked  bread,  and  finely  chopped  meat;  m  his  native  country,  he  went  to  Africa  about 

they  are,  however,  rather  delicate,  and  die  A.  D.  414  to  consult  St.  Augustine  on  several 

very  soon  from  want  of  food ;  when  handled  points  of  doctrine  then  under  diBcusdon  by  the 

they  make  ineffectual  attempts  to  bite,  but  do  sects  of  the   PriscOlianista   and    Origenista. 

not  use  the  spurs  as  weapons  of  defence  or  Here  he  wrote  his  earliest  work,  entitled  C<n^ 

offence ;  their  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  are  iuUatio  tice  ComnumUarium  Oroiii  ad  Augtuti- 

not  very  well  known.    It  is  ascertained  that  num  de  Brr(n'6  PriicilUaniitarum  et  OrigenutO' 

they  do  not  lay  eggs,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  ruMy  to  which  Augustine  replied  in  the  treatise 

but  are  true  mammals;  the  fiuid  secreted  by  Cin^ra  PriiciUianUtai  et  Origenuta$  Liber  ad 
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Orc$iwnK    In  414  or  415  he  flet  out  for  Pal6»-  ed  the  Orphio  doetrines  a  Beries  of  poems  pro* 
tine,  avowedly  to  complete  his  studies  under  ceeded  until  about  the  Ohristian  era,  for  au  of 
8t.  Jerome  at  Bethlehem,  but  really  to  oomi-  which  the  same  authorship  was  claimed.    The 
teract  the  influence  of  Pelagius.    He  soon  won  whole  literature  is  usually  regarded  as  embody- 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  Jerome,  who  ing  a  theosophioal  and  mystical  movement  in 
shortly  after  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius  the  Greek  religion,  concerning  the  origin  of 
in  an  anonymous  work.    In  415  Orosius  ar*  which  there  is  little  certain^.    The  name  of 
raigned  Pelagius  for  heresy  before  the  tribunal  Orpheus  does  not  appear  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
of  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem ;  but  the  author*  He  is  mentioned  by  Ibyous  in  the  6th  century 
ity  of  Augustine  did  not  stand  so  high  in  the  as  the  "renowned  Orpheus;"  by  Pindar  as 
oriental  as  iu  the  western  church,  and  the  ao-  son  of  CEagrus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the 
ousers  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  their  case  father  of  songs ;  by  Hellimicus  as  the  ancestor 
either  on  the  present  occasion  or  in  the  appeal  of  both  Homer  and  Hesiod;  by  ^schylus  as 
made  to  the  council  of  Diospolis.    Orosius  him-  leading  the  trees  after  him  to  tiie  sound  of  his 
self^  having  been  denounced  by  John  as  a  bias-  lyre ;  by  Eratosthenes  as  wordiippinff  Apollo 
phemer,  wrote  a  work  entitled  Liber  Apologeti-  rather  Uian  Dionysus  (Bacchus) ;  by  £uripidee 
6US  de  ArlntHi  LtbertaU,  in  which  he  defended  as  related  to  the  Muses,  as  charming  by  his 
himself  and  attacked  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius.  song  the  ro<^  trees,  wild  beasts,  and  infernal 
The  capture  and  sack  of  Borne  by  the  oar*  powers,  as  connected  with  the  Bacchanalian 
barian  converts  to  Christianity  gave  occasion  orgies,  as  founder  d  the  sacred  mysteries,  and 
to  those  who  stiU  adhered  to  the  old  fUth  to  as  living  amid  the  forests  of  Olympus;  and  by 
say  that  Christianity  had  been  of  more  iigury  Aristophanes  as  one  of  the  oldest  poets  and  the 
than  service  to  mankind.    Against  this  view  teacher  of  religious  initiations.    Plato  repeats 
Augustine  had  written  his  work  De  CMtate  most  of  the  previous  accounts  of  him,  and  gives 
Dei;  and  at  his  instance  Orosius  composed  a  an  explanation  of  the  story  of  his  descent  into 
treatise  entitled  Metoriarum  adeenm  Paganoe  Hades,  according  to  whidb,  rince  he  had  not 
Libri  VIL     These  annals  extend  fi*om  the  yentured  to  die,  but  had  contrived  to  enter  their 
creation  of  the  world  down  to  the  year  417,  realm  alive,  and  thus  transcended  the  allotted 
and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm  when  condition  of  mortal  men,  the  infernal  gods 
they  first  appeared.    For  a  long  time  they  showed  him  only  a  phantasm  of  his  wife,  and 
were  highly  esteemed,  but  the  researches  of  moreover  caused  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
modem  scholars  have  proved  that,  witii  the  women.   Though  Plato  quotes  from  tiie  colleo- 
exception  of  the  concluding  portions,  they  are  tion  of  Orphic  writings,  ne  evidentiy  regarded 
utterly  destitute  of  historictd  value.    This  work  them  as  spurious ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have 
was  translated  into  Anglo-Saxon  by  Xing  Al-  doubted  the  existence  of  Orpheus  or  the  gen- 
fred,  and  of  this  translation  there  are  8  edi-  uineness  of  his  peculiar  theogony.    Aristotle, 
tions :  one  by  Daines  Barrington  with  an  Eng-  however,  held  that  Orpheus  was  altogether  a 
liah  Torsion  (8vo.,  London,  1778) ;  another  by  fictitious  personage,  ana  the  works  ascribed  to 
B.  Thorpe,  with  an  English  version  (8vo.^  Lon-  him  forgeries.    Later  accounts  make  him  a 
don,  1858 ;  published  with  Pauli's  "  Life  of  Thraoian  bard  in  the  era  of  the  Argonauts,  to 
Alfred  the  Great"  in  Bohn*s  *^  Antiquarian  Li-  whom  Apollo  gave  a  lyre,  in  the  use  of  wmch 
brary^ ;  and  another  with  an  English  version  he  was  instructed  by  the  Muses,  and  who  on 
by  Dr.  Bosworth  (London,  1855).    The  editio  account  of  the  miraculous  charm  of  his  song 
prineepe  of  the  history  was  published  in  Vienna  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Argonauts.  On  their 
CfoL,  1471);  but  the  only  edition  of  any  value  expedition  the  power  of  his  lyre  held  back  the 
is  that  of  navercamp  (4to.,  Leyden,  1788).    To  moving  SymplegadsD,  which  threatened  to  crush 
this  is  appended  an  edition  of  the  Apologetietu,  the  ship,  lulled  the  Colchian  dragon  to  sleep, 
which  was  first  printed  in  Louvain  in  1558.  and  rendered  other  important  services.  On  his 
There  are  other  writings  which  have  been  return  he  applied  himself  to  the  civilization  of 
generally  ascribed  to  Orosius,  but  as  yet  no  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Thrace,  was  reputed  to 
edition  of  his  complete  works  has  been  pub-  have  visited  Egypt,  and  according  to  the  le- 
Hahed.  gends  sought  his  deceased  wife  Eurydice  in 
OBPHAT.    See  Arafat.  Hades,  where  the  music  of  his  lyre  suspended 
OBPHEUS,  the  reputed  author  of  the  Orphio  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his 
doctrines  and  mysteries,  which  first  appeared  beloved  on  condition  that  he  should  not  look 
in  Greece  about  the  Oth  century  B.  0.     He  round  at  her  till  she  reached  the  upper  world. 
'ivas  the  chief  of  a  circle  of  poets,  embracing  He  violated  the  condition,  and  saw  her  vanish 
also  Linus,  Mussdus,  and  Eumolpus,  to  whom  from  his  view.    In  his  despair  he  treated  the 
-were  attributed  various  theogonic  and  mysti-  Thracian  Mffinads  with  contempt,  who  avenged 
cal  hymns  and  poems,  developing  theologi-  themselves  by  tearing  him  to  pieces  in  their 
cal  subjects,  and  inculcating   religious   con-  orgies.    According  to  another  legend,  he  per- 
ceptions different  from  those  of  Homer  and  ished  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus  (Jupiter). 
hesiod.    An  ante-Homeric  antiquity  was  as-  Theremnantsof  his  body  were  gathered  by  the 
signed  to  these  apocryphal  writings,  and  they  Muses,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  where 
-were  received  by  the  Greeks  as  a  sort  of  divine  a  nightingale  sang  above  his  tomb. — The  earli- 
revelation.    From  the  schools  which  propagat-  est  of  the  Orphic  compositions  are  now  usually 
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flicnb6dtoQiiQiiiaoribiM,wlioUyedait]iee<mrl  UadeiMgr ;  and  thw  a  iwv  daw  of  idaaft  mid 
of  Hipparohofl^  aoa  of  Pisistratiu.  About  tho  eoremonioa^  more  or  less  directly  of  oriental 
same  tmie  the  Orphioi,  or  associadons  of  tho  origin,  waa  introduced  into  the  Greek  worship, 
followers  of  Orpheos,  transformed  the  Diony*  Yet  this  attempt  at  reform  seems  to  have  ob* 
Biao  worship,  giving  to  it  an  asoetic  and  mysti"  tained  currency  chiefly  among  cultivated  aod 
cal  rather  than  orgiastic  character.  This  wor«  speculative  men.  The  Orphic  writings  in* 
ship  was  farther  modified,  and  its  iuflnenoe  creased  in  honor  during  the  declining  centuries 
on  the  Qreek  religion  increased,  by  the  union  of  paganism,  and  by  both  the  Christian  and 
of  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  societies  and  doc-  pagan  Neo-Platonists  of  the  dd  and  4th  centn- 
trines.  A  decided  pantheistio  tendency  marks  ries  were  believed  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
the  Orphic  theology.  It  has  a  cosmogony  en-  venerable  summary  of  the  Greek  faith.  Tbey 
tirely  unlike  that  of  the  Homeric  poems  as  then  received  a  large  accession  of  forgeries  by 
well  as  a  theory  of  immortality,  founded  on  Christian  i^iilosophers,  the  genuineness  of  sU 
metempsychosis,  which  is  deemed  foreign  to  of  which  was  accepted  even  by  modem  schol- 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  alun  to  ars  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
oriental  speculations.  According  to  it,  Cro-  apocryphal  productions  included  under  the  ti- 
nos  (time)  was  the  first  principle,  from  which  tie  of  Orphiea  are:  a  poem  on  the  Argonautio 
proceeded  Chaos  and  JSther.  The  former  expedition,  in  1,884  hexameters ;  a  coUectioii 
was  an  infinite  and  shapeless  mass,  which,  in  of  hymns  in  hexameters,  evidently  of  Neo-Pb- 
condensing  under  the  influence  of  the  latter,  tonic  origin;  i4tAiika,better  than  either  of  the 
assumed  an  ovoid  form,  containing  in  its  cen-  preceding,  and  treating  the  properties  of  stones 
tre  the  cosmical  germ.  From  this  primor-  and  their  uses  in  divination;  and  fragment^ 
dial  genn,  this  vast  mundane  egg,  sprang  the  chiefly  of  the  theogony,  containing  the  only  re- 
golden- winged  Eros  or  Phanes,  the  first  mani-  mains  of  the  early  Orphic  literature.  The  beat 
testation  of  intelligence  or  light,  who  in  union  edition  is  that  of  Hermann  (Leipsio,  1806). 
with  Night  created  the  heavens  and  the  eartlu  ORPDCENT.  See  Absbnio,  voL  iL  p.  168. 
£ricapaM)s  was  the  creative  word  which  gave  ORB,  Jamis  Lawbbhgdb,  an  American  states- 
birth  to  all  the  gods.  The  soul,  at  first  dif-  man,  bom  in  Craytonville,  Anderson  dtstriot, 
fosed  in  the  depths  of  matter,  was  brought  to  8.  0^  May  12, 1823.  He  received  a  tolerable 
the  surfEuse,  and  all  the  elements  were  arranged  education,  including  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and  prepared  for  generation.  Zeus  had  four  and  Greek,  but  until  his  18th  j^ear  waa  obliged 
predecessors,  instead  of  one  as  in  the  Homerio  to  employ  a  portion  of  his  Ume  behind  the 
theogony,  and  amonff  the  gods  and  goddesses  counter  of  his  father,  who  was  a  country  shop> 
prooeeding  from  him  Zagreus Dionysus  was  pre-  keeper.  In  1840  he  entered  the  university 
eminent.  B^ecting  Hesiod^s  view  of  successive  of  Virginia,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1849b 
ages,  each  worse  than  the  preceding,  the  Orphio  He  studied  law,  and  in  1848  was  admitted  to 
poets  cherished  futh  in  a  cessation  of  strife,  a  the  bar,  and  commenced  practice  in  Andersoo, 
holy  peace,  and  a  state  of  the  highest  beatitude  where  he  also  established  and  for  several  years 
at  Uie  end  of  all  things.  This  hope  they  rested  edited  the  "Anderson  Gazette.^'  In  1844  be 
upon  the  god  Dionysus,  who  had  passed  through  was  elected  to  the  state  legialatore  firam  the 
the  greatest  perils,  had  been  once  torn  in  pieces  Pendleton  district  by  a  laige  minority,  and  was 
by  tne  Titans  and  born  again,  yet  was  destined  returned  at  the  next  dection  by  an  eaually  de- 
to  succeed  Zeus  in  the  government  of  the  world  cisive  vote.  During  his  second  term  be  npoke 
and  to  restore  the  golden  age.  From  Dionysus  in  ojD<>osition  to  a  proposed  nullification  of  the 
was  expected  the  liberation  of  souls,  in  fulfil**  tariff  act  of  1842,  and  in  favor  of  giving  to 
ment  of  the  Orphic  notion  that  souls  are  con-  the  people  at  liu-ge  the  election  of  the  electors 
fined  in  the  body  as  in  a  prison  for  punishment,  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
and  that  they  long  for  a  higher  state  of  exist-  Stales — a  right  then,  as  subsequently,  exercised 
ence,  to  which  they  pass  by  gradual  purifica*  by  the  leaiel&ture  of  tiie  state.  Between  1845 
tion  and  enlightenment.  The  Orphic  poems  and  1848  he  devoted  himself  principally  to  his 
show  the  gradual  infiux  of  Thraclan,  Phrygian,  profession,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
and  Egyptian  religious  ceremonies  and  feelings,  to  congress.  From  that  time  down  to  the 
when  secret  voluntary  combinations  were  dose  of  the  85th  congress,  March  4, 1850,  he 
formed  for  purposes  of  religious  purification,  was  regularly  rejected  from  his  district  with- 
bound  togpether  by  mystical  solemnities  and  out  opposition.  During  the  long  debates  to 
vows  of  an  ascetic  character,  and  cherishing  which  the  implication  of  California  for  admis- 
contemplations  and  habits  strikingly  in  con-  sion  to  the  Union  gave  rise,  he  opposed  the 
trast  with  the  simple,  gonial,  and  demonstra-  settlement  of  the  questions  at  issue  between 
tive  worship  of  the  Homerio  Greeks.  Thus  the  North  and  Uie  South  on  the  basis  of  the 
the  so  called  Orphio  life,  the  regulations  of  the  compromise  measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Clayt 
Orphic  brotherhood^  among  other  injunctions  urging  that  tbey  were  unjust  to  the  South ; 
of  abstinence,  forbaae  animal  food  umversally,  that  there  was  a  latent  fraud  in  the  organizer 
and  on  occasions  the  use  of  woollen  clothing,  tion  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico ;  that  Califoriiia 
The  religious  and  political  firatemity  of  the  was  admitted  with  excessive  territories,  with- 
Pythagoreans,  after  its  banishment  from  the  out  regard  to  the  rights,  proprieties,  and  deoen- 
^Italian  cities,  favored  and  manifested  the  same  des  which  had  previously  previuled  in  the 
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admission  of  states,  and  without  wafting  Ibr  Oktf^Una  oomrention  which  oMt  in  D«q.  1800, 
anthoritj  from  congress  to  frame  a  oonstitntion ;  he  recorded  his  rote  in  favor  of  the  immediate 
and  that  the  whole  procednre  was  a  scheme  to  and  separate  secession  of  his  state.  He  siihs^ 
defrand  the  South  of  all  share  in  the  territories,  onentl  j  officiated  as  one  of  the  8  commissioners 
He  accordingly  voted  against  all  the  measures  de^Nitohed  hy  South  Carolina  to  Washinston  to 
of  the  compromise  hill,  except  that  providiDg  treat  with  the  general  government  for  the  snr- 
for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves.  He  was  a  render  of  the  U.  8.  forts  in  the  harbor  of 
member  of  the  state  convention  which  met  in  Oharieston,  and  to  transact  other  business.  He 
Charleston  in  May,  1861,  to  consider  the  pro-  was  also  present  in  the  capacity  of  commissioner 
priety  of  withdrawing  South  Carolina  from  the  from  South  Carolina  at  tiie  seoeseion  convention 
Union  in,  consequence  of  the  alleged  aggressions  of  the  state  of  Georgia^  which  met  at  Milledge- 
of  the  northern  majority  in  congress,  and  of  rille,  Jan.  16, 1861.  Mr.  Orr  has  been  a  busy 
the  passage  of  the  compromise  measures.  He  legal  practitioner,  and  has  acquired  a  r^uta* 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  small  minority  in  tion  as  an  orator  before  literary  societies, 
this  body  who  opposed  secession  on  the  ground  ORRERY,  a  madiine  representing  the  mo* 
of  its  inexpediency,  and  of  the  impolicy  of  tak*  tions  of  the  planetary  bodies.  Distinct  names 
ing  so  decided  a  step  without  the  concurrence  have  been  given  to  various  modifications  of  it: 
of  other  southern  states.  At  the  same  time  he  the  planetarium,  whi^  exhibits  the  orbital 
fully  admitted  the  right  of  a  state  to  secede,  paths  of  the  planets  and  their  sateUitee;  the 
The  resolution  against  separate  action  by  South  tellurium,  which  shows  the  motions  of  the 
Carolina,  upon  which  the  minority  report  was  earth  causing  day  and  night,  the  seasons,  and 
based,  and  which  subsequently  became  the  creed  the  variable  length  of  the  former  as  dependent 
of  the  cooperation,  as  distinguished  from  the  upon  the  latter ;  the  lunarinm,  which  shows 
secession  party,  was  introduced  by  him ;  and  the  motions  of  the  moon;  and  the  satellite  ma- 
it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  his  efforts  ehine,  chiefly  intended  to  represent  the  motions 
that  the  ordinance  of  secession  fkiled  of  the  of  Jupiter  and  his  satelUtea.  The  ordinary 
two-Uiird  vote  necessary  to  its  passage.  In  orrery  was  invented  by  George  Graham  about 
the  88d  congress  he  was  appointed  chairman  1700,  and  first  patronized  by  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  and  made  Steele,  probably  supposing  the  earl  to  be  tiie 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  proper  means  of  first  promoter  if  not  the  inventor  of  it,  called 
civilizing  the  Indians,  which  in  the  case  of  it  by  his  name.  The  contrivance  is  useful 
some  tribes  was  adopted  with  a  considerable  rather  in  aiding  the  conceptions  than  in  dnd- 
degree  of  success.  During  the  same  congress  dating  truths;  but  it  is  mischievously  faulty 
he  supported  the  poticy  of  non-intervention  by  owing  to  the  impracticability  of  representing 
congx^sss  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  terri-  in  model  any  thing  like  the  proportions  sub* 
tories,  and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  sistincr  among  the  planetary  bodies.  Sir  John 
compromise,  and  the  principles  involved  in  the  Herscnel  calto  it  a  *^  very  chUdi^  toy."  The 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  In  the  84th  congress,  best  orreries  are  expensive  and  complicated, 
which  remained  several  months  without  a  ORRIS  ROOT,  the  dried  rhixome  of  the 
speaker,  he  was  a  prominent  democratic  candi-  white  iris  (irii  FtorentinOf  linn.),  a  plant  of 
date  for  that  office,  and  during  many  successive  the  natural  order  irida>ceiBy  native  of  southern 
ballots  received  the  votes  of  his  par^,  though  Europe  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
without  success.  Upon  the  assembling  of  the  having  broad,  somewhat  falcate  leaves,  which 
86th  congress,  however,  he  received  the  caucus  are  shorter  than  the  stem,  large,  showy,  white 
nomination  for  the  speakership,  and  was  elected  flowers,  the  petals  2  inches  long  and  1  inch 
by  the  house  on  the  first  ballot  He  discharged  broad,  reflexed  at  their  edges,  and  somewhat 
the  duties  of  the  ofSce  with  ability,  and  during  plaited  at  the  base.  The  rootstock  has  an 
his  occupancy  of  the  speaker's  chair  his  de-  aromatic  odor  and  subacrid  taste,  and  is  used 
cisions  were  never  overruled.  A  decided  demo-  in  preparing  dentifrices.  When  fre^  it  acts  as 
crat  in  politics,  he  endeavored,  though  without  a  purgative,  and  has  been  employed  as  an  ex* 
success,  to  procure  the  regular  representation  pectorant  in  diseases  of  the  chest,  being  at  one 
of  his  state  in  the  national  conventions  of  the  time  admitted  into  the  British  pharmaoopcsia. 
party,  and  was  instrumental  in  selecting  Charles-  The  rhizomes  or  rootstocksof  the  purple  iris 
ton  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  nominating  or  fiower  de  luce  (/.  Gemumicoj  linn.),  which 
convention  of  1860.  He  has  also  been  at  differ-  pows  spontaneously  on  walls  and  in  dry  places 
ent  times  urged  as  a  candidate  for  the  offices  m  Europe,  are  also  sometimes  employed  for  the 
of  vice-president  and  president.  After  his  re-  same  purposes.  The  roots  of  many  of  the  irida 
tirement  from  congress  he  modified  his  belief  contain  starch,  and  several  are  eaten  in  various 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  democratic  party  to  save  parts  of  tlie  world.  (See  Ibis.) 
the  Union  or  even  itself,  and  during  the  presi-  ORSINI,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Italian 
dential  canvass  of  1860  he  expressed  himself  in  family,  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  middle 
favor  of  a  confederacy  of  Ihe  southern  states,  ages,  especially  at  Rome,  where,  in  wealth  and 
although  still  opposed  to  the  separate  secession  ^itical  importance,  they  rivalled  the  Colonnas. 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union.  His  views  Their  ancestors,  who  originally  came  from  Spo- 
changed  in  this  respect  also  after  the  election  leto,  were  distinguished  in  the  Christian  me- 
of  Mr.  Lincoln*  and  as  a  member  of  the  South  tropolis  as  early  as  the  1st  half  of  the  12th 
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oentnrj*  Giordaiio,  forhiBBervioes  to  thepope  bj  Giaoomo  Obsdii,  oonnt  of  BiTtlta  and  Or- 
tt8  a  soldier,  was  promoted  to  a  oardinalship  in  baasano,  bom  in  1786. 
1145,  and  a  few  years  later,  in  the  ci^acity  of  0B8INI,  Fkuojb,  an  Italian  reTolntioniat, 
legate,  sent  to  Oonrad  III.  of  German  j ;  while  noted  for  his  attempt  npon  the  life  of  Napoleon 
his  nephew,  Matteo,  held  the  poet  of  prefect  of  m.,  bom  in  Meldola,  a  Tillage  of  the  Papal 
Borne.  Toward  the  end  of  tne  ^12th  oentniy,  States,  in  1819,  executed  in  Paris,  March  18, 
Orso  roled  the  cit  j  as  its  senator,  while  another  1858.  The  son  of  a  conspirator,  he  earl  j  en- 
member  of  the  fiunily,  Oelestine  IIL,  occupied  gaged  in  political  plots,  and  when  scarcely 
the  papal  chair.  Their  power  was  increased  20  years  of  age  was  sentenced  to  penal  labor 
bjT  the  marriaee  of  Orso's  son,  Giovanni,  with  for  life.  Restored  to  liberty  in  1846  in  conse- 
the  heiress  of  the  hoose  of  Uaetani ;  and  of  qnence  of  the  amnesty  declared  by  Pope  Pins 
their  two  sons,  the  elder,  Napoleone,  became  EL,  he  retmned  to  his  former  associates  and 
ooont  of  Tagliacozzo  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  participated  in  various  insurrectionary  move- 
the  younger,  Matteo,  styled  the  Great,  continu-  ments  in  central  Italy.  On  the  revolution  of 
ing  m  Bome,  was,  like  his  grandfather,  elected  1848  at  Rome,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
senator,  at  the  same  time  holding  Anagni  and  the  constituent  assembly,  vested  with  extraordi- 
several  other  large  fie&  in  theOampagna.  One  nary  powers,  and  sent  to  Ancona  and  Ascoli, 
of  Matteo's  sons,  Giovanni,  became  pope  under  where  he  suppressed  brigandage  by  such  vio- 
the  name  of  Nicholas  III.  in  1277,  and  endeav*  lent  means  as  to  cause  his  censure  by  a  court 
ored  to  perpetuate  the  dignity  of  senator  in  of  Justice.  He  participated  in  the  defence  of 
his  faoiily,  for  whom  he  secured  princely  alii-  Bome  and  Yemce,  figured  as  an  agitator  in 
ances.  The  Orsinis  now  reachea  the  zenith  Genoa  and  Modena,  and  in  1868  was  transport- 
of  tiieir  fortune,  and  their  quarrels  with  the  ed  to  England  by  order  of  the  Sardinian  gov- 
Oolonnas  filled  for  years  the  annals  of  Bome.  emment.  He  lived  there  on  intimate  terms 
They  were  Guelphs,  and  generally  found  on  the  with  Mazzini,  and  was  employed  by  him  on 
side  of  the  popes,  while  tiieir  rivals  adhered  to  several  revolutionary  missions.  In  May,  1854, 
the  Ghibelline  party.  They  disputed  the  as-  under  the  assumed  name  of  Tito  Gelsi,  he  at- 
oendenoy  sword  in  hand,  and  the  struggle  raged  tempted  an  outbreak  in  Parma,  but  failed,  and 
throngh  the  whole  of  the  14th  century,  without  retired  to  Milan,  concealing  himself  under  the 
decisive  results,  slthouffh  Petrarch  celebrated  name  of  George  Hema^  and  afterward  visited 
the  triumph  of  the  Oolonnas.  The  castle  of  Trieste,  Vienna,  and  Hermannstadt.  In  the 
Braociano,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  was  the  last  named  city  he  was  arrested  and  taken  to 
chief  residence  of  the  family,  who  possessed  Italy,  where  he  was  closely  confined  in  the 
beside  many  strongholds  in  Bome  and  its  vi-  fortress  of  Mantua.  Escaping  in  1866,  he  re- 
dnity.  Pope  Alexander  YL,  in  the  beginning  turned  to  England,  where  he  delivered  lectnrea 
of  the  16th  century,  found  it  expedient  to  get  and  wrote  a  book  entitled  *'  The  Austrian  Don- 
rid  of  three  of  their  number ;  thus  Cardinal  Or-  geons  in  It4ftly,"  which  had  a  large  circulation, 
sinl  was  poisoned  by  his  order  at  Bome,  while  Li  1857  he  repaired  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  . 
his  son,  Oesare  Borgia,  caused  Francesco  and  of  assassinating  Napoleon  HI.,  whom  he  con- 
Paolo  to  be  treacherously  seized  and  strangled  sidered  the  main  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
at  Sinigaglia. — ^The  Boman  branch  of  the  &m-  revolution.  In  his  plot  he  had  three  associates 
ily  became  gradually  extinct;  but  the  Neapoli-  named  Pieri,  Bubio,  and  Gk>mez.  On  the  even- 
tan  branch  is  still  extant.  Some  of  the  early  ing  of  Jan.  14, 1858,  as  tiie  emperor  and  em- 
members  of  the  latter  entered  the  service  of  press  were  approaching  the  grand  opera,  three 
the  house  of  Aigou,  obtained  high  honors  at  bombs  were  thrown  under  their  carriage  and 
the  court,  and  became  counts  of  Nola  and  dukea  exploded,  killing  or  woundmg  a  large  number 
of  Gravina  in  the  15th  century.  Pietro  Fran*  of  persons,  though  the  intended  victims  escaped 
cesoo  gave  up  his  duchy  to  his  brother  Dome-  unhurt.  Orsini  and  his  accomplices  were  ar- 
nico,  entered  the  church,  and  in  1724  became  rested,  arraigned  before  a  court  of  justice,  and 
pope  under  the  name  of  Benedict  Xin«>  The  sentenced,  Orsini,  Pieri,  and  Bubio  to  capital 
family  still  hold  the  highest  rank  among  Italian  pmushment,  and  GU)mez  to  hard  labor  for  life, 
nobles.  Their  present  head.  Prince  Domxnioo  At  i^e  scaffold  Orsini  evinced  the  utmost  calm- 
Obsini,  bom  in  1790,  holds  the  rank  of  lieuten-  ness,  his  last  words  being :  Vivs  Vltalie  !  triM 
ant-general,  and,  beside  the  Htle  of  duke  of  la  France  I  Pieri  had  been  beheaded  before 
Gravina,  bears  the  honorary  appellations  of  him;  and  through  the  intercession  of  the  em- 
asnstant  prince  of  the  holy  see  and  senator  of  press  Eugenie  the  Ufe  of  Bubio  was  spared. 
Bome.  He  married,  Feb.  6, 1828,  Maria  Luisa,  OBSINI,  Fulvio,  an  Italian  antiquary  and 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  banker  Torlonia,  philologist,  bom  in  Bome  in  1529,  died  in  1600. 
duke  of  Bracciano,  who  has  bome  him  three  The  natural  son  of  a  knight  of  Malta  who  be- 
daughters  and  one  son,  FQippo.  The  seat  of  longed  to  the  princely  family  of  Orsini,  he  was 
their  family  is  stiU  at  Bome  in  the  Orsini  palace,  deserted  by  his  fadier  in  his  childhood ;  bnt, 
which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  poverty,  he  be- 
MarcelluB,  but  their  usual-  residence  imtil  the  came  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
revolution  of  1860  was  at  Niqdes  in  the  Gra-  Entering  holy  orders,  he  won  the  favor  of  Gar- 
yina  palace. — ^A  yoimger  branch  of  the  fjEunily  dinal  Famese,  who  appointed  him  his  librarian, 
has  settled  in  Piedmont,  and  is  now  represented  Pope  Gregory  Xm.  also  befriended  him,  and 
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• 
he  was  thus  eiiabled  to  gather  an  hivalvable  There  were  8  churches,  and  208  pnpfls  attend- 
oollection  of  medals  and  antiques,  which  he  ing  public  schools.    Capital,  LTnn. 
bequeathed  to  his  benefiactor^s  nephew.  Oar*  OSAGE  ORANGE,  the  fiimiliar  name  of  a 
dinal  Odoardo  Famese.    He  published  many  tree  of  the  natural  order  of  urticacece^  growiuff 
works  on  philological  and  antiquarian  subjects.  wUd  in  the  south-western  parts  of  the  United 
ORTHOGRAPHY.    See  Lanouagb.  States.    It  was  called  Madura  aurantuica  bj 
ORTHOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects,  with  Nuttall,  in  honor  of  the  American  geologist  Wil- 
chewing  Jaws,  2  rather  thick  and  opaque  upper  liam  Maclure.    It  was  first  found  near  a  village 
wings,  slightly  overlapping  on  the  back,  and  2  of  the  Osage  bidians,  which  fact,  connected  with 
larger  thin  plaited  straight  wings  under  these;  the  globular  form  and  golden  color  of  its  fruit, 
they  undergo  partial  transformation,  and  the  origmated  its  nopular  name.    The  Osage  or- 
larv»  and  pup®,  though  wingless,  are  active,  ange,  also  called  bow  wood  and  yellow  wood,  is 
It  contains  the  4  groups  of  runners  (earwigs  a  striking  and  beautiftd  lactescent  tree,  grow- 
and  cockroaches),  graspers  {mant€9  or  sooth-  ing  80  or  40  feet  high ;  its  foliage  is  not  unlike 
sayers),  walkers  (spectres  and  walking  leaves),  that  of  the  orange  tree,  but  more  glossy  and 
and  jumpers  (crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  lo-  polished  and  of  a  bright   green  color.    Its 
custs).    The  mantes  are  carnivorous,  and  the  branches  spread  widdy  into  a  broad  head ;  its 
other  groups  are  more  or  less  destructive  to  flowers  are  dicecious,  small,  pale  yellowish 
vegetation  and  to  household  articles;  some  of  peen;  the  barren  are  about  12  in  number, 
the  strangest  insect  forms  occur  in  this  order,  borne  in  a  very  short,  almost  sessile,  racemose 
ORTOLAN,  or  more  properly  Obtuuln,  a  panicle,  without  calyx;  corolla  4-parted,  sta- 
bunting  of  the  genus  embertMa  (Linn.).    The  mens  4;  the  fertile  closely  aggregate  upon  an 
bill  is  small,  acute,  and  conical,  and  the  palate  axis,  forming  a  little  ball  with  a  very  short 
is  fomished  with  a  prominent  bony  knob ;  the  peduncle ;  the  corolla  oblong,  urceolar,  4-Iobed 
wings  are  moderate,  the  tail  lengthened  and  at  tip,  including  the  ovary,  which  is  terminated 
somewhat  forked,  with  feathers  rather  lanceo*  by  a  filiform,  downy  style,  considerably  ezsert- 
late ;  tarsi  as  long  as  the  middle  toe.    This  ed  beyond  the  corolla ;  the  ovary  at  length  be- 
well  known  bird  (k.  ]U>rtulanay  Linn.)  is  about  comes  a  small,  compressed,  oval  achenium  wiUi 
%i  inches  long ;  the  head  and  neck  are  green-  a  blunt  and  unsymmetrical  tip ;  on  ripening 
ish  gray  with  dusky  spots;  the  throat,  space  the  little  ball  assumes  a  large,  globular,  and 
around  eye,  and  band  from  bill  downward,  yel-  compact  fonn,  about  the  size  of  a  large  orange, 
low ;   upper  parts  reddish  bay,  each  feather  yellow  when  ripe  and  roughened  on  the  out- 
black  in  the  middle;  below  bay  red,  tipped  side,  cimtaining  a  mucilaginous  fluid,  insipid 
with  gray;  tail  blackish:  the  female  is  smaller,  and  uneatable.    The  sap  of  the  young  wood 
with  brown  spots  on  the  breast  and  fainter  and  leaves  is  milky,  ana  contains  a  large  pro- 
colors.    Rare  m  England,  it  is  very  abundant  portion  of  caoutchouc ;  the  color  of  the  wood 
in  southern  Europe,  where  great  numbers  are  is  a  bright  yellow ;  its  grain  is  fine  and  elastic, 
.  caught  in  snares  in  early  autumn,  and  fattened  on  account  of  which  property  it  is  employed 
for  the  table  in  constantly  lighted  rooms  on  oats,  by  the  southern  Indians  for  bows.    The  young 
millet,  and  spiced  bread,  on  which  the  flesh  be-  branches,  beset  with  sharp,  straight  thorns, 
comes  very  fat  and  of  a  high  and  delicious  fla-  have  suggested  the  employment  of  the  tree  for 
Tor;  they  are  considered  perfect  when  they  at-  making  live  hedges,  which  succeed  admirably 
tain  the  weight  of  8  ounces.    They  are  very  where  the  winters  are  not  so  severe  as  to  kill 
abundant  on  the  idand  of  Oypms,  where  they  the  annual  growth.    Treated  as  a  hedge  plant, 
are  pickled  in  casks  with  spice  and  vinegar,  it  has  many  excellent  characters,  being  robust, 
each  cask  containing  800  or  400  birds ;  in  some  vigorous,  and  long-lived,  sending  out  a  prof^- 
jears  the  number  of  casks  exported  has  amount-  sion  of  strong  shoots,  bearing  the  shears  welL 
ed  to  4Q0.    In  ancient  Rome  epicures  used  4o  and  giving  a  charming  effect  by  the  lustre  of 
pay  enormous  prices  for  these  delicacies,  and  its  leaves.    In  order  to  form  a  compact  growth, 
they  are  as  much  relished,  though  less  dearly  two  shearings  in  a  season  are  found  requisite, 
bought,  by  th%  modem  nations  of  soutiiem  It  is  easily  cultivated  and  propagated,  and 
£urope;  many  are  annually  prepared  for  the  pieces  of  the  root  planted  out  in  the  nursery, 
tables  of  the  rich.    It  is  a  handsome  bird,  and  with  the  tips  just  exposed  above  the  earth,  will 
has  a  flute-like  warble,  but  is  more  prized  for  readily  grow ;  seeds  procured  from  fertile  trees 
the  table  than  as  a  cage  bird.  may  be  sown  in  broad  drills,  a  quart  of  seed* 
ORYET.    See  BiJimwoBM.  producing  at  least  5,000  plants.    Silkworms 
ORYX.    See  Antslofs.  have  been  fed  upon  the  foliage,  but  the  prac- 
06AGE,  a  central  co.  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  tice  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.    The 
by  the  Missouri  river  and  N.  W.  by  the  Osage,  bark  affords  a  strong  flbre  of  a  flaxy  character, 
and  intersected  by  the  Gasconade ;  area  esti-  In  affinity  the  Osage  orange  is  closely  related 
mated  at  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  6,498,  of  to  the  moracea,    (See  Mulbebby.) 
whom  271  were  slaves.    It  has  an  uneven  sur-  OSAGE  RIYER.    See  Missoubi,  voL  ix.  p. 
fiEU»,  and  near  the  streams  a  fertile  soil.    The  588. 

Eroduotions  in  1850  were  801,883  bushels  of  OSAGES,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 

adian  com,  26,229  of  wheat,  48,410  of  oats,  belonging  to  the  Sioux  or   Dacotah  family. 

13,244  lbs.  of  wool,  and  79,409  of  butter.  The  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
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Algonquins  (at^fuash)  signifies  bone  men ;  and  the  empire.  It  is  renowned  as  a  seat  of  pleaa- 
tbe  word  Osage,  of  Frencn  origin,  is  a  corruption  nre  and  dissipation,  and  the  women  are  con- 
of  that  name.  They  have  from  very  early  times  sidered  the  handsomest  in  Japan, 
been  prominent  in  the  sonth-west,  and  are  phys-  OSOAB  I.  Joseph  Franois,  king  of  Sweden 
icaJly  of  good  stature  and  coura^.  The  tribe  and  Norway,  bom  in  Paris,  July  4,  1799,  died 
is  divided  into  two  bands,  the  Little  and  Great  in  Stockholm,  July  8,  1859.  He  was  a  son  of 
Osages.  The  latter  make  their  permanent  eu-  the  French  general  Bernadotte,  afterward  kiug 
campments  on  the  river  Osage  of  Missouri.  By  of  Sweden,  his  mother  being  D^ir6e  Olar  j,  the 
treaty  with  tiie  United  States,  dated  Dec.  80,  sister  of  Mme.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  received 
1826,  the  tribe  is  located  upon  a  tract  lying  be-  the  name  of  Oscar  from  his  godfather  Greo.  Bo- 
tween  lat  87°  and  88°  K,  and  long.  94°  and  98°  naparte,  then  just  returned  from  Egypt.  He 
W.,  and  watered  by  the  Arkansas,  Verdigris,  and  commenced  his  education  at  the  Louis  le  Grand 
Neosho  rivers.  This  tract  contains  7,664,000  college,  and  was  but  11  years  old.  when  his 
acres,  of  which  probably  6,600,000  acres  are  father  was  elected  by  the  Riladag  of  Sweden 
cultivable.  When  it  was  surveyed,  at  the  time  crown  prince,  as  future  successor  of  Charles 
of  the  treaty,  the  tribe  numbered  6,600,  and  XIII.  After  his  removal  to  Stockholm  in 
the  land  was  an  allowance  of  1,018  acres  for  Nov.  1810,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a 
each  person.  The  numbers  returned  to  the  Swedish  governor,  Count  Aderstroem,  and  two 
Indian  department,  however,  are  not  to  be  preceptors,  TannstroemandAtterbom,  the  latter 
relied  upon,  as  the  chiefs  enroll  more  than  the  a  distinguished  poet.  He  soon  acquired  a  per- 
tribe  contains,  with  a  view  to  swell  their  an-  feet  command  of  the  Swedish  laneaage,  and 
nuity  receipts  from  the  government.  Li  1887  showed  remarkable  proficiency  in  literature, 
the  tribe  was  estimated  to  contain  about  4,000.  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  composed  musio, 
It  is  scarcely  possible  that  it  may  at  present  and  some  of  his  songs,  hymns,  and  marches 
consist  of  8,000.  They  do  not  confine  them-  are  still  performed  in  Sweden.  This,  however, 
selves  to  the  boundaries  of  their  territory,  but  was  but  a  diversion  in  the  midst  of  more  se- 
range  the  whole  country  between  the  Arkansas  rious  pursuits.  He  gave  particular  attention 
and  Missouri  rivers.  They  are  open  plunderers  to  politics,  the  military  art,  and  other  studies 
of  all  defenceless  white  men  that  fall  in  their  befitting  his  station,  and  in  1818  entered  the 
way.  The  chase  is  still  ostensibly  followed  for  nniversity  of  Upsal,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
subsistence  by  the  whole  tribe,  their  hunting  elected  its  chancellor.  He  had  previously  re- 
grounds  being  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  The  nounced  Roman  Catholicism  to  embrace  the 
full-blooded  Osages  are  indolent  and  intemper-  national  or  Lutheran  creed.  He  thoroughly 
ate,  and  manifest  no  disposition  to  engage  in  imbued  himself  with  Swedish  sentiments,  and 
agricultural  pursuits;  but  many  half-breeds  held  such  views  and  opinions  as  promised  a 
cultivate  the  soil.  As  many  as  1,000  of  the  truly  national  administration.  Notwithstanding 
tribe  have  died  in  a  year  from  destitution  and  the  advice  of  his  father,  who,  to  strengthen  or 
disease ;  and  during  a  prevalence  of  measles  in  rather  preserve  his  throne,  was  a  pliant  ally  of 
1862, 1,000  children  aied  within  a  few  weeks.  Russia,  he  agreed  with  public  opinion,  now 
A  manual  labor  school  for  Osage  children  has  antagonistic  to  such  a  policy,  and,  without  fail- 
been  established  under  the  supervision  of  the  ing  in  filial  respect,  placed  himself  in  an  atti- 
Rev.  Father  Schoenmakers.  tude  of  independence  that  made  him  extremely 
OSAKA,  one  of  the  6  great  imperial  cities  popular  among  his  future  subjects.  On  his  ao- 
of  Japan,  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Niphon,  cession  to  the  throne,  March  8, 1844,  he  adopted 
in  the  province  of  Setz,  88  m.  from  Miako,  of  liberal  measures,  and  caused  bills  to  be  presented 
which  it  is  the  port ;  lat.  84°  40'  N.,  long.  136°  to  the  Riksdag  for  the  removal  of  the  civil  did- 
25'  E. ;  pop.  estmiated  at  400,000.  In  the  16th  abilities  of  the  Jews,  the  freedom  of  mannfac- 
century  it  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  tures  and  commerce,  and  parliamentary  reform, 
the  empire.    It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yedo-  This  last  project  was  ill  received  by  the  deputies 

§ava,  a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Lon-  of  the  nobility,  and  gave  rise  to  troubles,  during 

on,  across  which  there  are  many  bridges  of  which  King  Oscar  evinced  gre|^  moral  courage, 

cedar  wood.    The  city  is  protected  by  a  large  His  repeated  attempts  in  the  same  direction 

and  strong  stone  castle  on  its  £.  side,  and  by  from  1848  to  1864  were  baffled  by  the  domestic 

two  forts  which  separate  it  from  its  western  opposition,  and  suspended  by  events  connected 

suburbs.    Its  length  is  about  8  m.  and  its  with  the  Crimean  war.    He  was  more  sue- 

breadth  somewhat  less.   Several  canals,  crossed  cessful  in  his  exertions  for  religious  reforms 

by  upward  of  100  bridges,  intersect  tiie  city,  and  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 

The  streets  are  narrow  and  cross  each  other  at  women ;  but  the  most  salutary  law  for  which 

right  angles,  and  are  kept  very  clean.    The  his  kingdom  was  indebted  to  him  is  that  of 

houses  are  built  of  wood,  lime,  and  clay,  and  1864,  regulating  the  manufacture  and  trade  of 

are  two  stories  in  height.    It  is  the  most  com-  brandy,  which  retrieved  Sweden  from  the  brink 

meroial  place  in  Japan,  being  singularly  well  of  ruin,  by  the  repression  of  drunkenness.     He 

situated  for  both  inland  and  coasting  trade.   A  secured  the  good  will  of  his  Norwe^an  suh- 

thonsand  Japanese  vessels  are  usually  to  be  jects,  and  avoided  the  dangers  resulting  from 

seen  in  its  harbor,  and  its  manufactures  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.     His  foreigii 

•  cotton,  iron,  and  saki  are  famous  throughout  policy  was  marked  by  prudence  and  firmness. 
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He  tried  to  relieve  his  kingdom  from  the  over-  oonferenoe  mider  a  flag  of  trooe  with  Gen. 

whelming  influence  of  Russia,  On  the  outbreak  Jessup  near  St.  Aagastine,  he  was  treacherous- 

of  the  Crimean  war,  in  concert  with  the  kins  ly  seized  with  a  number  of  his  followers  and 

of  Denmark,  he  issued  a  declaration  of  armed  kept  in  confinement  at  Fort  Moultrie  till  his 

neutrality ;  and  on  Nov.  21, 1855,  he  concluded  death. 

a  defensive  treaty  with  France  and  England,  OSCILLATORY  MOTION.  See  Mbohanics, 

and  was  ready  to  conmience  hostilitiefi^  hiui  not  yoL  xi.  p.  824. 

Uie  two  great  western  powers  been  disinclined  OSCULATL  Gaetano,  an  Italian  naturalist 
to  transform  the  eastern  into  a  European  war.  and  traveller,  bom  in  V^ano,  Lombardy,  Nov. 
His  attitude  toward  Russia  added  to  Lis  popu-  29, 1808.  He  devoted  himself  from  an  early 
larity  among  the  Swedes,  and  enhanced  his  age  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  But  constitu-  in  1830  and  1881  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 
tional  disease,  increased  by  the  grief  consequent  Minor,  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  He 
upon  the  death  of  his  second  son  Gnstavus  in  embarked  for  South  America  in  1884,  trav- 
1852,  and  the  anzietv  resulting  from  the  dan-  ersed  the  greater  part  of  that  continent,  and 
gers  through  which  he  had  to  guide  his  kin^  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  in 
dom,  led  him,  on  Sept.  25, 1857,  to  resign  his  1886.  In  1841  he  undertook  a  Journey  to  Ara- 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  eldest  son,  bia,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  ttie  coast  of  Malabar 
Charles,  who  took  the  title  of  regent.  Oscar  in  India,  and  in  1846  made  a  second  visit  to 
married  in  1828  Josephine  Mazimilienne  Eu-  America.  After  passing  hurriedly  through 
g^nie,  daughter  of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  son  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  AntiUes,  and 
of  the  empress  Josephine.  Beside  Charles  XV .,  Venezuela,  he  went  to  Quito,  and  thence  start- 
who  succeeded  him,  he  left  two  sons,  Oscar  ed  on  an  expedition  to  the  Napo,  a  tributary 
Frederic,  duke  of  Ostrogothia,  and  Augustus  of  the  Amazon.  His  Indian  guides  abandoned 
duke  of  Dalecarlia,  and  two  grandsons.  His  agea  him  after  several  days^  marcl^  but  he  succeed- 
mother,  a  popular  and  accomplished  woman,  ed  in  reaching  the  Napo  alone  after  a  journey 
died  at  Stockholm,  Dec.  17, 1800.  across  a  wide  expanse  of  unsettled  country  and 
OSCEOLA  (Seminole,  As-u-ho-lar^y  a  chief-  through  trackless  forests.  During  two  weeks 
of  the  Seminole  Indians,  born  in  Florida  about  he  htul  no  food  but  palm  leaves  and  a  sin- 
1803,  died  at  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston,  gle  kind  of  fruit.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 
Jan.  81,  1888.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Indian  1848,  taking  with  him  a  rich  collection  of  speci- 
trader,  an  Englishman  named  PoweU,  and  his  mens  and  ethnographical  memoranda;  and  he 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief.  In  1885,  published  at  Milan,  in  1854,  an  account  of  this 
while  on  a  visit  to  Fort  King,  his  wife,  who  excursion,  entitled  JSeplorcmone  delle  regumi 
was  the  daughter  of  a  fugitive  slave  woman,  equatoriali  lungo  il  Napo. 
was  claimed  as  a  slave  by  the  owner  of  her  OSGOOD,  David,  D.D.,  an  American  Con- 
mother,  and  was  carried  off  as  such.  Osceola,  gregational  clergyman,  bom  in  Andover,  Mass., 
in  his  anger  miJting  use  of  threatening  expres-  in  Oct.  1747,  died  in  Medford,  Mass.,  Deo.  12, 
sions,  was  seized  by  order  of  Gen.  Thompson,  1822.  He  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  whose 
the  U.  S.  Indian  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  but  door  James  Otis  was  standing  when  struck  dead 
released  after  6  days^  imprisonment.  Resolved  by  a  flash  of  lightning.  Till  the  age  of  19  he 
upon  vengeance,  he  lay  in  wait  for  Gen.  Tbomp-  labored  upon  the  farm,  and  then  began  to  study 
son  for  weeks  and  months,  and  at  length  find-  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Emerson  of  Hollis,  with  such 
ing  him  outside  of  the  fort,  Dec.  28,  killed  him  diligence  that  in  16  months  he  was  prepared  to 
and  4  other  whites  who  were  in  company,  enter  Harvard  college.  He  was  graduated  in 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Seminole  1771,  studied  theology  for  a  year  in  Cambridge, 
war.  Osceola  immedmtely  took  command  of  a  and  was  ordained  Sept.  14, 1774.  He  settled 
band  of  Indians  and  fugitive  slaves,  who  on  in  Medford,  where  he  continued  as  minister  for 
the  same  day  had  surprised  and  massacred  nearly  50  years.  He  became  in  time  a  distin- 
Major  Dade,  and  a  detachment  of  110  U.S.  guished  preacher,  especially  on  political  topics, 
soldiers.  On  Dec.  80,  with  200  followers,  he  He  was  a  zealous  federalist,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
encountered  Gen.  Clinch  and  600  Americans  at  mons  in  1794,  occasioned  by  Citizen  Genet's 
the  crossing  of  the  Withlacoochee,  and  after  appeal  to  the  people  against  the  government. 
a  hard-fought  action  of  upwu*d  of  an  hour  attracted  great  attention,  and  when  pubHshea 
was  competed  to  retreat.  The  Seminole  chief  passed  rapidly  through  several  editions.  His 
was  disabled  by  a  wound  early  in  the  battle,  most  celebrated  discourse  of  this  nature  was 
Subsequently  he  fought  several  actions  against  an  election  sermon  preached  in  1809.  He 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Gaines,  and  on  June  9,  was  a  thorough  Calvinist  in  opinion,  and 
1836,  led  a  most  daring  and  well  conducted  had  little  sympathy  with  Unitarian  theology, 
assault  upon  Uie  fortified  post  at  Micanopy,  thoueh  most  of  his  intimate  associates  were 
which  was  repulsed  with  difficulty  by  the  Unitarians.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  says  of  him : 
garrison  of  800  regular  troops.  On  Aug.  12  "  On  the  whole,  he  was  a  truly  good  and  great 
he  defeated  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Fort  Doane.  man ;  an  earnest  seeker,  and  a  fearless  preacb- 
For  upward  of  a  year  he  conducted  the  strug-  er  of  God's  truth ;  of  a  robust,  manly,  vigorous 
gle  against  superior  forces  with  energy  and  mind,  and  of  a  heart  ftdl  of  unceremonious 
skill ;  but  on  Oct.  28,  1837,  while  holding  a  franluiess,  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  gentle 
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and  kind  affections.*'   Avolmneof  sermonsby  being  bis  disconTse  at  Meadville  tbeolo^cal 

Dr.  Osgood  was  published  after  bis  death  school  on  ^*  The  Coming  Chnrch  anditsCler- 

(Boston,  1824).  gj"  (1858),  and  his  oration  before  the  almnni 

OSGOOD,  FsAircES  Basgknt,  an  American  of  Harvard,  at  President  Felton's  inangnration 

Soetess,  bom  in  Boston  about  1812,  died  in  in  1860.  He  has  been  active  in  literary  and 
Few  York,  May  12, 1850.  She  was  the  dangh-  educational  interests  in  New  York  and  -New 
ter  of  Mr.  Locke,  a  merchant  of  Boston.  Early  England,  and  has  been  for  some  years  domes- 
attracting  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  tic  corresponding  secretary  of  the  New  York 
she  contributed  to  a  **  Juyenile  Miscellany,'*  historical  society.  His  theological  position  is 
published  by  her,  a  number  of  poems  under  more  with  what  is  now  called  the  "Broad 
the  signature  of  Florence.  In  1885  she  was  Church,"  than  either  with  the  old  school  Uni- 
marri^  to  Mr.  S.  B.  Osgood,  a  painter,  with  tarian,  or  the  new  school  of  rationalists.  He 
whom  she  went  to  London,  and  there  became  is  much  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
known  by  her  contributions  to  the  magazines,  young,  and  especially  in  attaching  them  to  a 
by  a  miniature  volume  entitled  "  The  Casket  genial  church  life. 

of  Fate,"  and  by  a  collection  of  her  poems  en-  OSHEI,  Abbaham.  See  Abraham  Oshel 
titled  "  A  Wreath  of  Wild  Flowers  from  New  OSHKOSH,  the  capital  of  Winnebago  co., 
England "  (8vo.,  1889).  Among  these  was  a  Wis.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Neenah  or 
drama  in  three  acts,  entitled  '^  l^rida,"  which  Fox  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Winneba- 
so  interested  James  Sheridan  Enowles,  that  at  go,  90  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Madison;  pop.  in 
his  request  she  wrote  for  the  stage  a  play  en-  1857,  8,041.  The  two  portions  of  the  town 
titled  "  The  Happy  Release,  or  the  Triumphs  are  connected  by  8  bridges.  Both,  the  river 
of  Love."  Although  accepted,  it  was  never  and  lake  are  navigable  for  steamboats,  and 
performed.  She  returned  to  Boston  in  1840,  there  is  an  extensive  trade  in  lumber.  It  con- 
^  and  afterward  removed  to  New  York,  where  tains  several  saw  mills,  2  planing  mills,  an  iron 
she  remained  the  rest  of  her  life,  contributing  foundery,  and  S  churches, 
both  in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  magazines.  OSHMOONEYN,  Eshkoonein,  or  Aghxof- 
While  there  she  edited,  beside  other  works,  ketk,  a  village  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of 
"The  Poetry  of  Flowers,  and  Flowers  of  Poet-  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27"*  50'  N. ;  pop.  about  4,000. 
ry"  (New  York,  1841),  and  "  The  Floral  Offer-  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hermopolis 
ing"  (4to.,  Philadelphia,  1847),  both^  of  which  Magna,  which  was  the  capital  under  the  Greek 
were  illustrated  gift  books.  An  edition  of  her  rulers  of  a  nome  of  Middle  Egypt,  or,  according 
poetical  works  was  issued  in  1846,  and  a  com-  to  Pliny  and  some  other  au&orities,  of  Upper 
plete  collection  in  1850.  Egypt.  It  ranked  second  in  importance  to 
OSGOOD,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  Thebes,  and  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
gyman  and  author,  bom  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  divinities  Typhon  and  Thoth.  The  former  was 
Aug.  80,  1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  represented  by  a  hippopotamus  on  which  sat 
college  in  1882,  and  at  the  Cambridge  divinity  a  hawk  fighting  with  a  serpent.  The  latter, 
school  in  18S5.  After  two  years  spent  in  whose  symbols  were  the  iolB  and  the  cyno- 
travelling  and  preaching,  he  was  ordained  in  cephalus,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the  place, 
1887  over  the  Unitarian  church  in  .Nashua,  and  his  name  and  emblems  were  introduced 
N.  H.  He  was  called  thence  at  the  close  of  more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other  god 
1841  to  the  Westminster  church.  Providence,  into  the  architectural  designs.  He  was  re- 
R.  I.,  and  in  1849  to  the  church  of  the  Mes-  garded  as  identical  with  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
siah,  New  York,  where  he  still  remains.  He  and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  ^e  name  of  Her- 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  mopolis  to  the  city,  whose  original  appellation 
college  in  1857.  Dr.  Osgood  has  been  a  vo-  seems  to  have  been  Shmoun.  A  part  of  the 
luminous  writer.  His  first  publications  were  beautiful  portico  of  the  temple  of  Thotib  was 
translations  from  Olshausen  and  De  Wette,  standing  during  the  present  century ;  but  beinff 
"The  History  of  the  Passion"  (Boston,  1839),  built  of  calcareous  stone,  the  Turks  destroyed 
and  *^  Human  Life"  (Boston,  1842).  His  ori-  it  and  burned  it  for  lime.  The  pasha  has  also 
ginal  works  are :  "  Studies  in  Christian  Biog-  established  a  powder  mill  in  the  vicinity,  and 
raphy"  QIqw  York,  1851);  "The  Hearth-  a  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  extract- 
stone"  (New  York,  1854) ;  "  God  with  Men"  ing  nitre  from  the  mounds  whidi  mark  the 
(Boston,  1854) ;  "  Milestones  in  our  Life  Jour-  site  of  the  ancient  city.  To  the  westward  is 
ney"  (New  York,  1865) ;  and  "  Student  lift  "  the  ancient  burial  place  of  Hermopolis,  where 
(New  York,  1860).  He  was  an  editor  of  the  numerous  ibis  and  cynocephalus  mummies  have 
"  Western  Messenger,"  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1886  been  found. 

and  1887,  and  of  the  "  Christian  Inquirer,"  in  OSLkNDER,  Andrbas,  otUm  called  by  his 

New  York,  from  1850  to  1854.    He  has,  con-  German  name  of  HosEMAinr  or  Hossmakk,  a 

tributed  largely  to  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  Lutheran  divine,  bom  in  Gunzenhausen,  Fran- 

and  published  some  articles  in  the  "North  conia,  Dec.  19, 1498,  died  Oct.  17,  1552.     He 

American  Review,"  the  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  studied  amid  much  privation  at  Leipsic,  Alten- 

and  the  leading  monthly  magazines.    His  print-  burg,  and  Ingolstadt,  and  was  remarkable  for 

ed  sermons,  speeches,  and  orations  are  nu-  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  espe* 

merous,  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  dally  of  Hebrew,  and  also  of  mathematicB  and 
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medicine.  Afterward  he  became  teacher  of  He-  seiue,  the  soil  of  Egypt    Osiris  was  whatevev 

brew  in  the  Angastinian  conTentof  Noremberg,  acts  upon  passive  nature  for  the  good  of  man ; 

and  in  1522  pastor  of  a  chorch  in  that  city,  the  active  energy  of  life ;   the  beneficent  or 

which  position  he  held  for  27  years.    He  joined  generative  influence  of  the  elements  wherever 

Lntiiers  party  immediately  after  the  attack  on  exhibited.    Hence  he  was  at  times,  in  a  sense 

indolgenoes,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  of  fecundation,  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile,  as 

theological  controversies  of  the  period.  He  par-  both  made  Egypt  fruitfiiL    And,  as  Uie  active 

ticipated  in  the  conference  in  1629  at  Marburg  power  in  nature  is  exercised  intermittently, 

between  the  Swiss  and  Lutheran  divines  in  re-  Osiris  is  continually  overcome  by  Typhon,  the 

gard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  and  disorderly,  or  evil,  irregularity,  and  anarchy, 

was  present  at  Augsburg  in  1580.    On  the  pro-  and  driven  out  of  existence ;  but  he  has  left  a 

mulgation  of  the  Augsburg  Interim  in  1548  he  power  in  Isis  that  shall  prevail  in  furn,  and 

left  Nuremberg,  bnt  was  invited  by  Albert,  duke  overcome  the  conqueror,  who  triumphs  only 

of  Brandenburg,  to  become  pastor  and  profes-  for  a  time. 

sor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Kdnigsberg.  OSKALOOSA,  the  capital  of  Mahaska  co., 
He  had  never  entirely  agreed  with  Luther^s  Iowa,  situated  between  the  Des  Moines  and 
views ;  and  he  now  propagated  opinions  con-  Skunk  rivers,  about  6  m.  from  the  former,  and 
earning  penitence,  the  divine  image  in  man,  68  m.  S.  W.  from  Iowa  City ;  pop.  in  1860, 
the  two  natures  of  Christ,  and  justification,  2,475.  It  was  laid  out  in  1844,  and  is  in  the 
which  were  combated  by  Melanchthon  and  midst  of  a  healthful  and  fertile  country,  abound- 
his  colleagues,  and  led  to  a  warm  controversy,  ing  in  fine  timber.  It  contains  2  steam  mills, 
which  continued  for  years  after  his  death,  end-  a  state  normal  school,  and  several  churches, 
ing  in  the  execution  of  his  son-in-law  and  OSMAN.  See  Othhak. 
partisan  Funck  and  two  of  his  fHends  for  OSMIUM,  a  metal  discovered  in  1808  by 
sedition,  treason,  and  promoting  the  false  doc-  Tennant,  and  named  in  reference  to  the  acrid 
trines  of  Osiander,  with  the  formal  condemna-  odor  of  its  oxide  from  the  Greek  otr/uf,  smell. 
tion  of  their  heresies  (1566).  Osiander  was  a  Its  symbol  is  Os ;  chemical  equivalent  99.41 ; 
man  of  vast  learning,  eloquent,  but  eccentric  specific  gravity  10.  It  is  obtained  in  thin  flex- 
and  arrogant,  and  very  violent  against  his  op-  ible  plates,  of  bluish  gray  color,  which  may  be 
ponenta.  He  published  works  on  the  ^^  Har-  ground  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  f^om  the  native 
mony  of  the  Cupels,"  on  the  *^Last  Times  and  alloys  of  osmium  and  iridium  that  constitute 
the  End  of  tiie  World,  ^^  on  ^*  Prohibited  Mar-  the  mineral  species  iridosmine,  and  are  found 
riages,*'  ^c.  with  platinum.  Various  processes  are  describ- 
OSIER.  See  Baskbt  Making.  ed  in  chemical  books  for  separating  it,  by  one 
OSIRIS,  one  of  the  three  deities  to  whom  of  which  by  the  treatment  of  osmic  acid  it  is 
supreme  honor  was  paid  in  all  the  districts  of  obtained  in  a  pulverulent  foruL  In  this  con- 
ancient  Egypt  The  name  is  varioosly  ren-  dition  it  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  open 
dered  ^*  lord  of  the  earth,"  '^  many-eyed,"  and  air,  and  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid 
*'  power  energetic  and  beneficent."  In  the  or  aqua  regia,  by  which  it  is  converted  into 
mythological  legend  Osiris  is  represented  as  the  osmic  acid  (Os  O4).  After  ignition  it  is  no 
originator  of  human  civilization,  and  as  engaged  longer  soluble  in  acid,  and  is  neither  volatile 
subsequently  to  his  philanthropic  services  in  a  nor  fusible.  Four  other  compounds  with  oxy- 
terrible  contest  with  Typhon  or  Evil.  Typhon  gen  are  described.  The  metal  presents  more 
prevails ;  Osiris  is  slain,  and  his  dead  body  is  analogy  with  arsenic  and  antimony  than  with 
fitted  into  a  chest,  thrown  into  the  Nile,  and  the  noble  metals ;  it  is  of  no  use  in  the  arte. 
swept  out  to  sea.  Isis,  the  consort  of  Osiris,  OSNABRt) CE  (in  English  generaUy  Osna- 
leama  of  his  death,  and  ransacks  the  world  in  buro),  a  S.  W.  LanddrosUi  or  province  of  Hano- 
searoh  of  his  body.  She  finds  it,  but  it  is  un-  ver,  divided  into  the  principality  of  OsnabrQck, 
relentingly  mutilated  by  Typhon«  Then  Osiris  the  lower  county  of  lingen,  the  circles  of  Mep- 
descends  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  has  a  pen  and  Emsbuhren,  and  the  county  of  Bent- 
later  and  different  existence  under  the  name  heim ;  area,  2,411  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 258,797, 
of  Serapis.  Typhon  is  eventually  slain  by  of  whom  about  144,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 
Horns,  the  son  of  Isis.  This  myth  has  been  The  country  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the 
pronounced  astronomical,  and  Osiris  thoug;{it  plain  of  N.  Germany,  and  is  hilly  only  in  the 
to  personify  the  sun.  But  the  Egyptians  had,  S.  portion.  In  the  level  country  the  soil  is 
in  addition  to  the  worship  of  Osiris,  a  distinct  generally  sandy.  The  principal  products  are 
sun  worship,  and  others  therefore  have  argued  hemp,  fiax,  and  live  stock,  especially  swine, 
that  Osiris  was  a  personification  of  the  NUe.  The  manufactures  are  principally  woollen  stock- 
Both  interpretations  appear  too  narrow.  The  ings  and  linen. — Osnabrtick  until  1802  was  a 
existence  of  Osiris  is  partitive,  and  only  com-  bishopric,  having  been  founded  by  Charle- 
plete  conjointly  with  that  of  Isis.  They  to-  magne.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  West- 
gether  are  the  one  universal  god-power  for  phalia  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  alter- 
good,  in  nature  or  elsewhere,  but  more  directly  nately  governed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
because  more  apparently  in  nature.  Isis  was  Protestant  bishop.  The  last  bishop,  Frederic 
the  passive  element,  or  prolific  power — ^terres-  of  York,  ceded  the  country  to  Hanover.  It  af- 
trial  nature  in  general ;  in  a  more  confined  terward  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  West- 
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phaliA,  then  of  the  French  empire,  and  after  "'  a  jonthfbl  prodigj*  by  day,  and  by  night  a 

the  faU  of  Napoleon  reverted  to  Hanover.   The  victim  of  spectral  illnsions,  nightmare,  and 

inhabitants  are  of  Saxon  descent.    The  present  somnambnlisuL"    At  6  years  of  age  she  read 

diocese  of  Osnabrdek  embraces  the  entire  prov-  Latin-;  at  8  she  began  to  pore  over  Shakespeare, 

ince  and  East  Friesland,  and  is  subject  to  the  Cervantes,  and  Moli^re ;  and  her  lonely  stndiea 

bishop  of  ndesheim. — OsNABSficK,  the  capital,  had  induced  a  habit  of  melancholy  and  reserve 

is  situated  in  a  wide  valley  on  the  river  Ease;  before  she  was  sent  away  to  school  at  Groton, 

Sop.  abont  14,000.    The  mest  noteworthy  pnb<  Mass.    There  she  was  remarkable  for  her  ca- 

0  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Byzantine  pacity  and  freaks  of  passion,  and  for  eccentrici- 

bnilding  of  the  12th  century,  the  churches  of  ties  which,  as  she  records,  received  a  salntary 

St.  Mary,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  John,  the  chastisement  from  her  schoolmates.    IVhile  a 

palace  built  in  1668,  and  the  town  hall,  in  school  girl,  *'  she  was  considered,^'  says  'William 

whidi  the  concluding  conferences  on  the  peace  Henry  Channing,  *^a  prodigy  of  talent  and  ae- 

of  Westphalia  took  place  in  1648.    The  manu-  complishment;  but  a  sad  feeling  prevailed  that 

factures,  which  are  miportant,  consist  of  wool-  she  had  been  overtasked  by  her  father,  who 

lens,  leather,  linens,  and  above  all,  tobacco  and  wished  to  train  her  like  a  boy,  and  that  she 

cigars.  was  paying  the  penalty  for  undue  application 

OSORIO,  HiEBONYifo,  a  Portugese  author,  in  nearsightedness,  awkward  manners,  extrav- 

bom  in  Lisbon  in  1506,  died  in  1580.    He  was  agant  tendencies  of  thought,  and  a  pedantic 

of  noble  birth,  and  received  an  excellent  edu-  style  of  talk.''  She  return^  home  from  school 

cation,  studying  languages  at  Salamanca,  phi-  at  the  age  of  15,  and  began  an  extended  course 

losophy  at  Paris,  and  theology  at  Bologna.    He  of  self-culture.    Among  the  authors  whom  she 

chose  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  on  his  read  within  a  few  years  were  Ariosto,  Hel- 

return  to  Portugal  was  made  archdeacon  of  vetius,  Sismondi,  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Mme.  de 

Evora,  and  ultimately  bishop  of  Sylves.    At  Stael,  Bacon,  Epictetus,  Racine,  Locke,  Byron, 

the  request  of  Cardinal  Henry  he  wrote  a  his-  Sir  William  Temple,  Rousseau,  and  many  oth- 

tory  of  the  reign  of  King  Emanuel.    He  also  ers.    Conversation  was  already  her  most  de- 

wrote  a  work  called  De  Gloria  Libri  F.,  which,  cided  gift,  and  she  attracted  a  circle  of  compan- 

on  account  of  its  elegant  and  pure  Latinity,  ions,  who  were  wont  to  meet  at  their  several 

D'Alembert  afiSrmed  to  be  a  production  of  Q-  residences  for  the  discussion  of  opinions  and 

cero's ;  and  he  was  often  styled  the  Cicero  of  sentiments.     '^  Oh,  for  my  dear  old  Greeks," 

Portugal ;  but  Lord  Bacon  says  "  his  vein  was  she  wrote,  "  who  talked  of  every  tiling — not  to 

weak  and  material."    A  complete  collection  of  shine  as  in  the  Parisian  saloons,  but  to  leara, 

his  works  in  4  vols,  was  published  in  Rome  in  to  teach,  to  vent  the  heart,  to  dear  the  mind  !'^ 

1592.     His  more  popular  writings  have  been  She  began  to  study  German  in  1832,  and  with- 

translated  into  English,  French,  and  Portuguese,  in  a  year  had  read  the  principal  works  of 

OSPRET.    See  Fish  Hawk.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Tieck,  KOmer,  and  NoTslia. 

OSSIAN,  a  traditionary  Scottish  hero  and  Her  journals  and  letters  soon  after  mention 
bard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  Lessing,  Plato,  Tennemann,  Ugo  Foscolo,  and 
the  2d  or  8d  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  en- 
whose  compositions  in  the  Celtic  language  were  gaging  her  attention ;  and  she  alsoprcjected 
for  many  ages  preserved  among  the  Scottish  the  composition  of  several  dramas.  The  family 
and  Irish  peasantry.  He  is  said  to  have  snr-  removed  to  Groton  in  1883 ;  her  father  died 
vived  his  race,  and  like  Homer  to  have  died  two  years  afterward,  leaving  little  projierty ; 
blind.  His  father  Flngal  was  one  of  the  most  and  she  renounced  a  plan  of  accompanying 
famous  of  the  Celtic  legendary  heroes ;  but  Harriet  M artineau  on  her  return  to  luigland, 
both  father  and  son  are  now  generally  regarded  to  teach  Latin  and  ^e  modem  languages  in 
as  mythical  personages,  although  a  temporary  Boston  to  private  classes  and  in  Mr.  Aloott^s 
importance  was  given  to  the  former  in  tne  last  school.  In  1837  she  accepted  a  more  liberal 
century  by  the  publication  of  Macpherson's  offer  as  principal  of  a  school  in  Providence,  re- 
alleged translations  from  ^^Fingal,"  ^^Temora,"  luctantly  giving  up  a  project  of  preparing  the 
and  other  poems  by  Ossian.  (See  Macfhebson,  life  of  Goethe  for  Kipley's  *^  Specimens  of  For- 
Jambs.)  eign  Literature."    Emerson,  with  whom   she 

OSSIFICATIOK     See  Boke,  and  Casti-  h^  now  become  acquainted,  thought  *^  there 

LAOB.  was  something  a  little  pagan  about  her.**     He 

OSSOLI,  Maboabet  Fulleb,  an  American  thus  describes  her  personal  appearance  at  this 
authoress,  bom  in  that  part  of  Cambridge,  period:  ^^She  was  rather  under  the  middle 
Mass.,  which  is  called  Cambridgeport,  May  28,  height ;  her  complexion  was  fair,  with  strong 
1810,  died  by  shipwreck  on  Fire  island  beach,  fair  hair.  She  was  then,  as  always,  careiiilly 
off  the  shore  of  Long  island,  July  16,  1850.  and  becomingly  dressed,  and  of  lady-like  self- 
She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Timothy  Fuller,  a  possession.  For  the  rest,  her  appearance  had 
lawyer  and  politician,  who  was  a  represen-  nothing  prepossessing.  Her  extreme  plainness, 
tative  in  congress  from  1817  to  1825.  He  a  trick  of  incessantly  opening  and  shutting  her 
conducted  the  early  education  of  his  daugh-  eyelids,  the  nasal  tone  of  her  voice,  all  repeUed ; 
ter  himself.  Under  his  tuition  she  was  sub-  and  I  said  to  myself:  We  shall  never  get  far. 
jected  to  a  severe  diBcipline,  which  made  her  It  is  to  be  said,  that  Margaret  made  a  disagree- 
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able  first  impresaon  on  most  persons,  Inclndlng  ed.  Subsequently  she  wrote  a  history  of  the 
those  who  became  afterward  her  best  friends,  revolution  and  siege,  the  MS.  of  which  was 
to  such  an  extreme  that  they  did  not  wish  to  lost  at  the  time  of  her  death.  In  May,  1850, 
be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  This  was  part-  she  embarked  at  Leghorn  in  the  ship  Elizabeth 
]y  the  effect  of  her  manners,  which  expressed  for  New  York,  with  her  husband  and  infant 
aa  overweening  sense  of  power  and  slight  es-  son,  both  of  whom  perished  with  her  in  the 
teem  of  others,  and  partly  the  prejudice  of  her  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  its  in- 
fume.  She  had  a  dangerous  reputation  for  sa^  tended  port. — See  ^^  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Ful- 
tire  in  addition  to  her  great  scholarship.  The  ler  Ossoli,"  by  R.  W.  Emerson,  W.  H.  Ohan- 
men  thought  she  carried  too  many  guns,  and  ning,  and  J.  F.  Olarke  (Boston,  1852). 
the  women  did  not  like  one  who  despised  OSSUSA,  Pbdbo  Tbllu  t  Gisoir,  duke  of, 
them."  On  better  acquaintance  he  founa  her  a  Spanish  soldier  and  statesman,  bom  in  Valla- 
more  agreeable.  ^'  She  was  an  active,  inspiring  dolid  in  1679,  died  in  1624.  He  was  educated 
companion  and  correspondent,  and  all  the  art,  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  early 
the  thought,  and  the  nobleness  in  New  Eng-  introduced  to  the  court,  where  his  satirical  die* 
land  seemed  at  that  moment  related  to  her  position  brought  upon  him  the  displeasure  of 
and  she  to  it.  She  was  everywhere  a  welcome  Philip  II.  He  first  retired  to  Saragossa,  where 
gueet  The  houses  of  her  friends  in  town  and  he  aided  in  the  escape  of  Antonio  Perez,  tiie 
country  were  open  to  her,  and  every  hospitable  disgraced  secretary  of  the  king,  iJien  went  to 
attention  eagerly  offered.  Her  airival  was  a  France  and  afterward  to  Portugal,  and  did  not 
holiday,  and  so  was  her  abode.  She  stayed  a  return  home  until  after  PhUip^s  death.  For 
few  days,  often  a  week,  more  seldom  a  month,  his  freedom  of  speech  he  was  again  exiled,  and 
and  all  tasks  that  could  be  saspended  were  put  repaired  to  Flanders,  where  he  fought  at  the 
aside  to  catch  the  favorable  hour,  in  walking,  head  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  raised  at  his 
riding,  or  boating,  to  talk  with  this  joyfdl  own  expense.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
guest,  who  brought  wit,  anecdotes,  love  stories,  duke  of  Lerma  he  was  recalled  in  1607.  He 
tragedies,  oracles  with  her.''  In  1889  Miss  advised  the  duke  of  Lerma  to  conclude  the 
Fuller  went  to  reside  at  Jamaica  Plain  in  the  truce  of  1609  with  the  Dutch,  and  strenuously 
vicinity  of  Boston,  and  in  1840  became  editor  "  opposed  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  from 
of  the  ^^Dial,*'  a  quarterly  Journal  which  she  Spain.  In  consequence  of  this  and  some  jest- 
conducted  for  two  years,  aided  by  R.  W.  Em-  in^  remarks  about  a  mirade,  he  was  accused  dl 
arson,  George  Ripley,  and  others.  For  this  iniidelity  and  tried  before  the  inquisition,  but 
work  she  wrote  many  articles,  of  which  those  was  acquitted,  and  in  1611  was  appointed  vice- 
on  Goethe  and  Beethoven  attracted  most  at-  roy  of  Sicily.  In  1616  he  was  sent  to  Naples 
tention.  She  also  wrote  for  it  ^*  The  Great  in  the  same  capacity.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Sicily, 
Lawsuit,"  an  eloquent  expression  of  discontent  his  exertions  were  directed  to  improving  the 
at  the  social  position  of  woman,  which  was  af-  condition  of  the  country,  which  rendered  him 
terward  expanded  into  a  volume  and  published  extremely  popular  with  the  middle  and  lower 
under  the  title  of  *^  Woman  in  the  19th  Centu-  classes,  but  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the 
ry."  In  1841  she  translated  and  published  the  nobles,  while  his  reAisal  to  establish  the  inqm« 
**  Letters  of  GQuderode  and  Bettina,"  and  in  sition  within  the  limits  of  his  government  drew 
1843  made  a  Journey  to  Michigan  and  Lake  Su-  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.  Conscious 
perior,  and  published  a  narrative  of  it  called  perhaps  that  this  powerftd  opposition  must  soon 
**  Summer  on  the  Lakes."  In  Nov.  1889,  she  ruin  him  at  court,  he  indulged  in  wild  and  am« 
began  with  a  class  of  25  ladies  of  Boston  and  bitious  schemes,  which,  it  is  suspected,  tended 
its  vicinity  a  series  of  weekly  meetings  for  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sever- 
oonversation  on  literary  and  esthetic  topics,  at  eignity  in  southern  Italy.  To  this  end,  and  In 
which  ^e  was  the  principal  talker,  and  which  order  to  mislead  the  Spanish  government,  he 
continued  till  1844.  In  December  of  the  lat-  concocted  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
ter  year,  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Horace  Gree*  Venice,  the  apparent  aim  of  which  was  the 
ley,  ^e  removed  to  New  York  and  became  an  subjection  of  that  republic  to  Spain,  but  which 
inmate  of  his  house  and  a  contributor  to  the  was  in  reality  only  the  first  step  toward  the 
'*  Tribune,"  principally  of  reviews,  which  with  creation  of  a  kingdom  for  himself.  As  no  for- 
other  articles  from  her  pen  were  subsequent-  mal  charge  could  be  brought  against  him,  he 
ly  collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  was  merely  recalled,  and  his  return  to  Madrid 
*'^  Papers  on  Art  and  Literature"  (New  York,  in  1620  was  almost  a  triumph.  But  on  the  ao- 
1846).  In  the  spring  of  1846  she  visited  Eu-  cession  of  Philip  lY.  he  was  arrested  and  sub- 
ro^  and  after  travelling  extensively  in  Great  Jected  to  a  rigorous  inquest,  which  lasted  8 
Britain  and  on  the  continent,  arrived  at  Rome  years.  The  reralts  of  this  trial  were  kept  se- 
in  May,  1847,  where  in  December  she  was  cret  Ossufia,  however,  being  probably  afraid 
married  to  a  Roman  nobleman,  the  marquis  of  its  consequences,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
Giovanni  Angelo  Ossoli.  She  was  in  Rome  poison,  which,  it  is  reported,  was  secretly 
during  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  during  the  brought  to  him  by  his  wife,  in  the  castle  of 
mege  of  the  city  by  the  French  in  1849  was,  at  Almaceda,  where  he  was  confined.  His  son 
the  request  of  her  friend  Mazzini,  appointed  Juan  inherited  his  title  and  estate,  and  became 
direoU-ess  of  one  of  the  hospitals  for  the  wound-  viceroy  of  Palermo. 
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OSTADE,  AraoAir  ta v,  a  Dntch  |Mdnter,  OSTEKD,  a  Maport  town  of  Bd^nm,  in  the 
bom  in  Ltkbeck  in  1610,  died  in  Amsterdam  in  province  of  West  ilanders^  on  the  North  Bea, 
1685.  He  studied  at  Haarlem  nnder  Frank  88  m.  W.  from  Bnusela,  in  lat.  61°  14'  N.,  long. 
Hals,  and  ia  said  also  to  have  been  a  pnpil  of  2°  55'  K ;  pop.  about  15,000.  It  stands  opw 
Rembrandt.  Ostade's  pictures  generally  repre-  low  groond  nearl j  sorronnded  bj  water,  and  is 
sent  the  interiors  of  ale  honses,  farm  honses,  or  well  bnUt  and  dean.  The  difftUy  a  sea  wall  40 
kitchens,  with  Dntch  boors  carousing,  and  rural  feet  high,  extends  between  the  sea  and  the  town 
fiiirs  or  sports,  in  which  the  vulgarity  and  gro-  for  about  i  m.  The  town  is  connected  b/  ca- 
tesqueness  of  the  subject  are  redeemed  by  the  nals  with  the  central  parts  of  Belgium,  bj  rail- 
manner  of  its  treatment.  When,  in  1662,  a  ways  with  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  by  steam 
French  armv  approached  Haarlem,  he  became  packets  and  submarine  telegnq>h  with  England, 
aliumed  and  sold  his  pictures  with  a  view  of  being  the  principal  landing  place  for  traveUers 
returning  to  (Germany.  Stopping  on  his  way  from  England  to  Germany.  The  harbor  ia 
at  Amsterdam,  he  was  persuaded  to  change  his  large,  but  access  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
resolution  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  bar.  The  town  has  a  citadel  and  waUs  with  4 
city,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His  gates.  The  cathedral  and  8  churches  and  a 
pictkures,  which  are  generally  of  cabinet  size,  large  seabathing  establishment  are  the  principal 
are  now  comparatively  scarce,  and  the  best  buildings. — Ostend  was  destroyed  by  the  sea  in 
have  increased  in  value  six  or  seven  fold  within  1834,  and  for  some  time  afterward  the  present 
the  last  50  years,  those  selling  for  £200  or  £800  place  was  only  a  fishing  village.  It  was  en- 
at  the  commencement  ofthe  century,  now  bring-  closed  with  walls  by  PhUip  the  Good  of  Bur- 
ing  upward  of  £1,400.  Ostade  also  produc^l  gundy,  and  fortified  in  1583  by  the  prince  of 
a  number  of  etchings  from  his  own  designs.—*  Orange.  The  Spaniards  took  it  from  the  Dutch, 
IsAAO  TAir,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  after  a  siese  of  8  years,  in  1604 ;  in  the  war  of 
Lubeck  in  1617,  died  about  1654.  He  received  the  Spanish  succession  the  allies  captured  it  in 
his  first  instructions  fh)m  his  brother,  in  whose  1706 ;  and  in  1715  it  was  ceded  by  Holland  to 
style  his  earliest  pictures  are  painted,  although  OHorles  YL  of  Austria.  It  was  taken  in  1745 
much  inferior  in  color  and  execution.  Subso-  by  the  French,  and  restored  in  1748 ;  and  again 
quently  he  adopted  a  manner  of  his  own,  in  taken  by  the  French  in  1794  and  held  until  the 
which  he  proved  himself  an  original  master,  peace  of  1814,  the  English  having  made  an  nn- 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Waa^n,  *'byno  means  successful  attempt  to  capture  it  in  1798.  MessrsL 
inferior  to  his  brother."  His  subjects  comprise  Buchanan,  l£ason,  and  Soul4,  three  American 
travellers  halting  at  inns,  views  of  Dutch  vil-  envoys  in  Europe,  met  in  Ostend  in  Oct.  1854^ 
lages,  winter  pieces,  and  frozen  canals  covered  to  deliberate  on  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the 
with  skaters.    His  pictures  are  not  numerous.  United  States. 

but  those  executed  in  his  last  manner  have  in-  OSTEOLOGY.    See  AirATOifT,  and  Boks. 

oreased  in  value  in  a  remarkable  degree.    Some  OSTERWALD,  Jean  Fb£d£rio,  a  Swiss  Prot- 

of  his  finest  works  are  contained  in  the  collec-  estant  clergyman,  bom  in  Neufch4tel,  Not.  25, 

tions  of  Great  Britain.  1668,  died  there,  April  14,  1747.    On  the  oom- 

OSTEN-SAOEEN,  Dmitri,  count  of,  a  Bus*  pletion  of  his  studies  he  was  appointed  pastor 
sian  genera],  bom  in  1790.  He  entered  the  of  the  Beformed  church  in  NeufchAtel,  which 
army  in  1805,  distinguished  himself  in  the  bat-  office  he  held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
ties  of  Eylau  and  Friedland  in  1807,  and  in  the  published  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  French, 
campaigns  of  1812-'14,  was  promoted  to  the  with  explanatory  heads  to  the  books  and  chap- 
rank  ofmajor-general  and  made  commandant  of  ters;  Aoregi  de  Vhutaire  de  la  Bible;  TraUi 
a  brigade  of  hulans  in  1825,  and,  accompanying  des  sourca  de  corruption  parmi  la  Cfhretient; 
Gen.  Paskevitch  to  the  Caucasus  as  chief  of  Traite centre  Vimpurete;  a  catechism  stillpop* 
the  staff,  took  part  in  the  sieges  ofAkhalkalaki  ular  among  French  Protestants ;  Ethica  Chrt^ 
and  Ears,  and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  tiie  tiana^  &o.  Osterwald,  J.  A.  Turretin  of  G«ne- 
Bussian  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Aras.  Sent  va,  and  Samuel  Werenifels  of  Basel,  were  called 
afterward  into  Poland,  he  relieved  Diebitsch,  the  "triumvirate  of  Swiss  divines,"  on  account 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  insurgents,  con-  of  their  efforts  toward  the  revival  of  religion  in 
tributed  to  the  victory  of  Ostrolenlui  in  May,  Switzerland. 

1831,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw  08TIA,  a  ci^  of  Latinm,  situated  at  the 
in  September.  In  1848  he  was  made  general  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
of  cavalry,  and  in  1850  received  the  command  southern  arm  of  that  river,  16  m.  from  Rome 
of  a  corps  of  infantry.  He  was  military  com-  by  the  Via  Ostiensis.  It  was  founded  by  An- 
mander  of  Odessa  when  that  city  was  bom-  cus  Maroius,  who  established  there  salt  works 
barded  by  the  allies  in  April  and  May,  1854,  re-  by  which  the  district  around  was  supplied.  It 
ceived  from  the  czar  the  most  flattering  marks  evidently  grew  with  the  growth  of  Kome,  for, 
of  esteem  for  his  defence  on  that  occasion,  and  though  not  mentioned  again  until  the  2d  Punic 
being  subsequently  sent  to  the  Crimea  was  war,  it  had  become  then  a  port  and  naval  sta- 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  S.  part  of  Se-  tion.of  great  importance,  and  of  such  vital  con- 
bastopol  during  the  siege.  He  is  now  a  member  sequence  in  its  relation  to  Borne,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  impericd  council,  and  holds  the  rank  of  of  the  two  colonies  allowed  in  207  B.  0.  an  ex- 
aide-de-camp  generaL  emption  from  military  service.  During  the  civil 
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wtr  between  Sylla  and  Marina,  it  was  taken  ware  Boonrge'O)  inscribed  with  the  name  of  tlie 
and  plundered  by  the  latter  in  87B.  0.;  but  person  whom  he  wished  banished.    Thearohons 
reoovering  from  this  attack,  it  bo  increased  in  oonnted  the  Totes,  and  if  there  were  6,000  votes 
importance  that  it  became  the  residence  of  one  against  any  one  person,  that  person  withdreif 
of  the  4  ansBstors  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  from  the  city  witJiin  10  days ;  otherwise  he  re- 
gwutor  Ottientis,     Bat   the  deposition  con*  mained.    Among  the  distinguished  men  against 
stantiy  made  by  the  Tiber  gradoally  filled  np  whom  this  sentence  was  pronouiced  were  Aris- 
its  port,  and  the  difficalty  of  famishing  the  tides,  ThemistodeSjCimon,  and  Alcibiades.  The 
city  with  grain  finally  induced  the  emperor  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  employed  was 
Olandius  to  construct  an  artificial  harbor  on  about  410  B.  0.    It  existed  in  several  oUier 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  2  m.  W.  of  Ostia.  states,  as  Ajrgoa^  Miletas,  and  Megara. 
This  new  basin  was  called  Portus  August],  and  OSTRIO^  the  type  of  a  group  of  terrestrial 
was  enlarged  by  Tr^an,  who  added  an  inner  rasorial  birds,  with  the  cassowary,  emu,  kiwi- 
basin,  called  from  him  Portus  Tngani.    The  Idwi  (apteryz),  dinomis  and  its  extinct  conge- 
city  of  Portus,  which  sprang  up  about  the  new  ners,  constituting  the  family  Btruthionida,  all 
harbor,  did  not  however  cause  the  dedine  of  which,  excepting  the  ostrich,  have  been  pre- 
Ostia,  which  was  improved  and  adorned  by  vioualy  described.    The  fEtnuly  is  readily  die- 
succeeding  emperors,  particularly  Hadrian  and  tinguiahed  by  ti^e  massive  body,  elongated 
Beptimins  Severus.    But,  unprotected  by  walls,  robust  tarsi,  and  rudimentary  wings.     The 
its  defenceless  condition   hastened  its  decay  genus  struthio  (Linn.)  has  a  broad  and  de- 
during  the  later  ages  of  the  empire,  so  that  in  pressed  bill,  with  fiattened  culmen  and  strong 
A.  D.  887  it  is  described  as  bemg  entirely  in  rounded  tip,  the  npper  mandible  overlapping 
ruins.     After  the  decline  of  Portus,  the  mod*  the  under ;  the  oval  nostrils  are  in  a  broad, 
em  Ostia,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  site  of  membranous  groove,  near  the  middle  of  the 
the  ancient,  rose  into  some  importance,  and  bill ;  the  wings  are  short  and  imperfect,  with 
became  the  landing  place  for  travellers.    This  long,  bending,  and  soft  plumes ;  the  tail  mod- 
is  now  a  miserable  town  possessing  a  small  erate,  composed  of  curved  pendent  feathers; 
cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  and  a  few  dwellings,  tarsi  very  long  and  robust,  covered  with  hex- 
and  inhabited  by  about  200  persons,  chiefly  en*  agonal  scales,  transverse  in  front  near  the  toes; 
gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.    The  ruins  toes  2,  short  and  strong,  connected  at  the  base 
of  the  ancient  city  are  extensive,  but  so  dilapl*  by  membrane,  the  outer  short  and  much  pad- 
dated  as  to  be  uninteresting.    Although  origi*  ded,  and  the  other  liurger,  with  a  stout,  broad, 
nail  J  founded  on  the  sea,  it  is  now  8  m.  distant,  flat  nail.    The  only  species  is  the  African  os- 
the  intervening  land  having  been  formed  by  the  trioh  (<SL  eamdusy  linn.),  the  largest  of  present 
alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ti^r.  birds,  and  excelled  in  former  geological  epochs 
OSTRAGION'.    See  Tbunk  Fish.  only  by  some  species  of  dinornU  and  palapte- 
OSTRAOISM  (Gr.  o<rrpaKop^  a  tileor  shellV  an  ryx  ;  it  stands  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  weighs  from 
Athenian  custom,  emplo;fed  in  banishing  nrom  80  to  100  lbs.   The  skeleton  is  much  as  in  other 
the  state  for  a  limited  period  any  person  deemed  birds,  except  that  the  bones  of  the  wings  are 
dangerous  to  the  republic.    The  institution  is  rudimentary,  the  sternum  flat  and  without  keel, 
supposed  to  have  originated  with  Olisthines  the  pubic  arch  united  in  front,  and  the  bones 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratid®.    Aria-  almost  entirely  destitute  of  air  cells.  The  males 
totle^ves  this  explanation  of  its  object:  "Dem-  are  of  a  more  or  less  black  color,  except  the 
ocratical  states  used  to  ostracize,  and  remove  loose  feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are 
from  the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  white ;  the  female  is  dark  brownish  gray,  as 
appeared  to  be  preeminent  above  their  fellow  idso  are  the  half-grown  males.    The  head  and 
citizens,  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  the  number  neck  are  nearly  luJced,  and  the  plumage  gener- 
of  their  friends,  or  any  other  means  of  infiu-  ally  is  very  loose,  admirably  suited  for  the  di- 
ence."    Plutarch  caUs  it  a  good-natured  way  of  mate,  protecting  from  the  sun^s  heat  and  at  the 
allaying  envy  by  the  humiliation  of  superior  dig-  same  time  allowing  perfect  ventilation;  the 
nity  and  power ;  and  ostracism  is  ably  defend^  auills  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  remarkable  for 
by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  "  History  of  Greece,"  who  the  length  of  the  barbs,  which,  though  having 
regards  it  as  a  wise  measure  devised  by  Clis-  barbules,  remain  separate  from  each  other ;  it 
thenes  for  removing  quietly  from  the  state  a  is  for  these  long  white  feathers  of  the  wings 
powerful  party  leader,  before  he  could  carry  and  tail  that  the  ostrich  is  hunted,  the  best  be- 
ont  any  plot  against  the  government.    At  first  ing  considered  those  taken  from  the  males  and 
the  banishment  was  for  10  years,  but  it  was  from  ^e  living  bird ;  some  of  the  plumage  is 
afterward  reduced  U>  5.     It  involved  no  dis-  so  coarse  as  to  resemble  hair,  and  die  wings 
honor,  nor  any  loss  of  property.    The  senate  have  2  plumeless  shafts  like  porcupines*  quil& 
and  public  assembly  determined  whether  ostra-  The  best  ostrich  feathers  come  from  the  Le- 
cism  was  advisable ;  a  day  was  then  appointed,  vant,  and  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  Africa ; 
and  a  space  in  the  agora  enclosed,  having  10  $8,000  to  $10,000  worth  have  been  imported  in 
entrances  for  the  10  tribes,  through  which  the  a  year  into  Marseilles  from  Alexandria  alone ; 
citizens  passed,  each  depositing  in  a  prepared  when  these  feathers  were  in  fashion,  £6  or  £6 
receptacle  an  oyster  shell  or  potsherd  (whence  a  pound  was  paid  in  Grahamstown,  S.  Africa, 
the  onstom  was  sometimes  called  the  '^earthen-  and  much  hi^er  in  Europe,  but  the  prices 
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have  since  faUen;  from  75  to  90  good-sized    a  common  fowl  thej  mn  with  great  speed, 
plumes  should  weigh  a  ponnd.    Ostriches  in«    The  capacitj  of  an  ostrich  egg  is  equal  to  that 
habit  the  drj  sandy  plains  of  Africa  from  the    of  24  hens'  eggs,  and  a  single  one  will  weigh  91 
Barbarj  states  and  Egypt  to  the  Oape  of  Good    or  8  lbs. ;  the  eggs  have  a  strons  disagreeable 
Hope ;  the  hearing  ana  sight  are  very  acnte,  flavor,  relished  however  by  the  Keen  ^appetite 
and  the  length  of  the  neck  and  high  position  of  the  Bnshmen,  who  not  only  devour  the  oon- 
of  the  eye  enable  them  to  look  over  the  tall  tents  but  use  the  shells  as  water  vessels :  entire 
herbage  and  perceive  any  approaching  obiect  eggs  are  often  Bu^>ended  as  ornaments  in  Mus- 
at  a  great  distance ;  generally  seen  feeding  suhnan  and  even  m  Christian  churches  in  the 
alone  in  some  open  spot,  they  sometimes  ool-  East.    A  Hottentot  will  devour  at  a  meal  a 
lect  in  small  flocks  where  their  food  is  abun*  whole  ostrich's  egg,  cooked  in  a  primitive  way 
dant ;  ihey  are  very  shy,  and  when  alarmed  handed  down  from  remote  generations ;  Bur- 
escape  either  by  a  quick  stately  walk  or  rapid  ohell  (^^  Travels  in  Africa'O  bbjb  that  they  make 
run  with  the  assistance  of  the  wings.    When  a  small  hole  in  one  end,  through  which  by 
feeding  the  stride  is  from  20  to  22  inches,  when  twirling  a  forked  twig  they  thoroughly  mix  the 
walking  but  not  feeding  26  inches,  and  when  white  and  yolk,  and  then  cook  the  egg  in  the 
terrifled  from  IH  to  14  feet ;  taking  12  feet  as  shell  over  the  flre— an  expeditious,  desn,  and 
the  average  stride,  they  would  accomplish  about  simple  way,  requiring^  says  he,  ^*  neither  pot 
26  miles  an  hour,  tasking  severely  the  speed  nor  water,  the  shell  answering  perfectly  the 
and  endurance  of  the  fleetest  horse ;  when  at  purpose  of  the  first,  and  the  liqmd  nature  of  its 
ftdl  speed,  Livingstone  says  you  can  no  more  see  contents  that  of  the  other.''    The  flesh  of  the 
their  legs  than  the  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolv-  young  bird  is  said  to  be  palatable,  being  white 
lug  carriage  wheel ;  when  they  begin  to  run  and  coarse,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
all  other  game  in  sight  follows  the  example ;  tough  turkey ;  old  birds  are  apt  to  be  loaded 
they  never  swerve  from  the  line  of  direction  with  fat,  as  much  as  20  lbs.  beins  sometimes 
first  adopted.    Ostridies  are  sometimes  run  found  in  a  single  one,  which  is  used  in  cooking 
down  by  fleet  horses  fre<}uently  changed,  but  and  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatism, 
are  generally  killed  by  artifice,  one  of  the  most  Ostriches  were  well  known  in  ancient  times, 
successfol  modes  being  that  practised  by  the  and  their  brains  used  to  be  served  as  food  on 
Bushmen,  of  clothing  themselves  in  one  of  their  the  tables  of  the  luxurious  Romans ;  they  are 
skins,  and  under  cover  of  this  getting  near  frequently  mentioned  in  Bcripture,  and  a  poeti- 
enough  the  stupid  creatures  to  kill  them  with  cal  description  of  them  is  given  in  Job  yrrJT. 
a  poisoned  arrow.    When  hotly  pursued  they  18-16. — m  the  genus  rhea  (Mohr),  the  nandau 
sometimes  turn  upon  their  enemies,  giving  se-  or  American  ostrich,  the  bill  is  less  thick, 
yere  wounds  with  their  feet.    Their  food  con-  and  more  curved  at  the  tip ;  the  wings  are 
msts  of  fruits,  grain,  leguminous  vegetables,  short  and  imperfect,  with  long  soft  feathers; 
leaves  and  tender  shoots,  insects  and  snails,  and  the  tail  not  apparent ;  toes  8,  the  inner  the 
such  other  food  as  can  be  picked  up,  in  secur-  shortest    The  best  known  species  {B.  Ameri- 
ing  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones  is  eanc^  Lath.)  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  Afri- 
swallowed ;  the  crop  is  enormous,  and  the  gi^  can  ostrich,  of  a  uniform  grayish  tint,  brownie 
zard  veiy  powerful ;  in  confinement  particu-  on  the  back ;  the  head  is  covered  with  feathers, 
larly,  it  is  fond  of  swallowing  all  kinds  of  in-  and  the  long  plumage  of  the  wings  and  rump  is 
digestible  substances,  some  of  which  may  be  used  only  for  maki^  feather  brushes.    It  is  a 
taken  to  aid  in  digestion,  but  most  from  mere  shy,  solitary,  and  very  fieet  bird,  yet  eaisilj  cap- 
stupid  voracity.    It  is  timid  and  inoffensive,  tured  on  horseback  by  the  lasso,  or  by  tripping 
and  its  voice  is  said  to  resemble  the  roar  of  a  it  up  by  throwing  at  the  legs  two  balls  or  atones 
lion ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  but  of  little  use  when  connected  by  a  thong ;  it  runs  generaUy  against 
domesticated,  though  some  have  been  trained  the  wind,  using  the  wings  to  assist  its  flight ; 
like  beasts  of  burden,  their  strength  being  so  it  can  cross  rivers,  swimming  with  the  body 
great  that  a  large  bird  can  carry  a  couple  of  very  deep.    The  food  consists  of  roots,  grasses, 
negroes  on  its  back.    They  are  generally  said  and  sometimes  mollusks  and  fish.    The  nest  is 
to  be  polygamous,  though  Livingstone  says  a  shallow  excavation,  in  which  several  females 
not ;  they  begin  to  lay  eggs  before  a  spot  has  deposit  each  from  14  to  20  eggs ;  many  eggs 
been  fixed  upon  for  a  nest,  and  these  solitary  are  laid  scattered  over  the  plain,  which  &e 
eggs  are  often  found  lying  forsaken  all  over  a  male  rolls  together  with  his  bill,  hatching  the 
district ;  tiie  nest  is  a  simple  hollow  in  the  younff  and  bravely  defending  them ;  it  is  dear- 
sand,  from  8  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  shal-  ly  polygamous.    The  second  species  {R.  Dot' 
low  border ;  in  this  are  laid  by  a  single  bird  or  mm',  Gould)  is  smaller,  of  a  wood-brown  tint, 
many  in  company  from  12  to  60  or  60  eggs,  with  the  tips  of  the  feathers  whitish ;  its  habits 
which  are  incubated  at  night  and  left  to  tibe  are  the  same, 
heat  of  the  sun  during  the  day ;  outside  the  OSTROGOTHS.    See  Goths. 
nest  are  scattered  several  eggs,  which  the  Hot-  OSWEGO,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  N. 
tentots  say  are  for  the  first  food  of  the  young ;  W.  by  Lake  Ontario,  intersected  by  Osweso 
the  males  assist  in  incubation,  and  in  taking  river,  and  drained  by  a  number  of  streams  fidl- 
eare  of  the  young  till  they  can  provide  for  ing  into  the  lake-;  area,  1,088  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
themselves ;  when  the  young  attain  the  size  of  1&5,  69,898,    It  has  a  level  or  undulating  sor- 
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fhoa,  and  the  soil,  thongh  generally  fertile,  ▼&•  the  lake  Yeasels,  and  discharge  into  canal  boats  r 
ries  greatlj  in  different  parts.    The  prodnctiona  6  grain  warehouses  on  the  harbor  elevate  and 
in  1855  were  508,812  boshels  of  Indian  corn,  discharge  the  same  way,  and  the  other  mills 
585,482  of  oats,  891,912  of  potatoes,  56,896  of  above  elevate  and  discharge  into  canal  boats, 
wheat,  58,188  tons  of  hay,  79,446  lbs.  of  wool,  On  the  harbor  the  elevating  capacity  is  87,500 
2,086,174  of  batter,  and  975,461  of  cheese,  boshels  per  hoar,  and  there  is  storage  for  over 
There  were  9  iron  famacee,  6  woollen,  cloth,  2,000,000  bashek  of  grain.    The  Oswego  starch 
and  yam  factories,  42  grist  mills,  218  saw  mills,  factory,  established  in  1848,  has  a  capital  of 
88  tanneries,  8  newspaper  offices,  84  chnrches,  ^450,000  and  employs  200  men.    It  has  a  main 
and  27,249   papils  attending   public  schools.  baildingof510feetfrontby250  feet  deep,  which 
The  Oswego  ana  Syracuse  and  the  Watertown  uses  500,000  bushels  of  grain  and  turns  out  12,- 
and  Rome  railroads  traverse  the  county.    Capi-  000,000  lbs.  of  starch  per  annum.    There  are 
tals,  Oswego  and  Pulaski.  various  other  manufactories  in  successful  opera- 
OSWEGO,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  semi-  tion.    The  harbor  is  protected  by  Fort  Oswego, 
capital  of  Oswego  oo.,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Onta*  OTAHEITE.    See  Sooiett  Islands. 
rio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  river,  by  which  OTHMAN,  or  Osman,  the  founder  of  the 
it  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  pop.  Ottoman  empire,  bom  in  Surgut,  in  Bithynia, 
in  1860, 18,000.    The  river  is  crossed  by  two  in  1269,  died  in  1826.    He  is  said  to  have  been 
bridges,  the  lower  one  an  iron  bridge  with  a  the  son  of  Orthogrul,  the  leader  of  a  horde  of 
draw  for  the  passage  of  vessels.    The  city  ia  Turcomans  who  had  entered  into  the  service 
regularly  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  in  width  of  the  sultan  of  loonium.    Othman  succeeded 
crossing  at  right  angles.    Among  the  principal  his  father  in  the  command,  and  on  the  death 
public  buildings  are  a  fine  edifice  erected  by  the  of  Masud  II.,  the  last  Persian  emperor  of  the 
tr.  S.  government  at  a  cost  of  $120,000,  which  Se^ookian  dynasty,  received  part  of  the  prov- 
contains  the  custom  house,  post  office,  and  U.  S.  ince  of  Bithynia  as  his  share  in  the  division 
court  room;  a  court  house,  city  hall,  gaol,  or-  of  the  empire.    Immediately  afterward  he  at- 
phan  asylum,  city  hospital,  and  city  library.    It  tacked  the  Byzantine  empire,  leading  his  forces 
contains  18  churches,  viz. :  1  African  Method-  in  July,  1299,  through  the  unguarded  passes  of 
ist,  2  Baptist,  1  Oongregational,  1  Lutheran  Mt.  Olympus,  and  conquering  the  territory  of 
(German),  2  Methodist  Episcopal,  1  Presbyte-  Nicsa  except  the  capital,  which  did  not  yield 
rian,  2  Protestant  Episcopal,  2  Roman  Catholic,  until  4  years  later.    The  27  years  of  Othman^s 
and  1  Universalist.    There  are  2  daily  and  2  reign  are  taken  up  with  a  series  of  wars,  by 
weekly  newspapers  published,  and  liberal  pro-  means  of  which  he  slowly  enlarged  his  domin- 
ylsion  is  made  for  public  schools.    Situated  at  ions.    He  reduced  the  province  of  Marmora  in 
the  foot  of  lake  navigation,  and  having  one  of  1809,  subdued  the  whole  of  Bithynia  and  neigh- 
the  best  harbors  on  I^e  Ontario,  its  coouner-  boring  provinces,  and  by  fortifying  defensible 
cibI  facilities  are  very  great,  and  its  trade  and  posts  gradually  pushed  on  his  conquests.    Sev- 
wealth  constantly  increasing.    It  is  connected  eral  times  he  had  been  repulsed  in  attacks  upon 
by  the  Oswego  and  Syracuse  railroad  with  the  Nicomedia  (Isnik)  and  Pmsa(Brous8a) ;  but  the 
New  York  central,  and  with  the  New  York  and  capture  of  the  latter  place  by  his  son  Orchan, 
Erie  railroad  by  the  Syracuse  and  Bingham-  the  news  of  which  event  reached  him  on  his 
ton.    By  the  Oswego  canal,  88  m.  long,  it  com-  dying  bed,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
mnnicates  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse ;  and  empire.    From  him  it  is  called  the  Ottoman 
by  the  WeUand  canal  of  Canada  with  all  the  Porte ;  yet  he  never  assumed  the  title  of  sul- 
westem  ports.    Large  quantities  of  western  tan,  although  he  held  a  court  at  Cara-Hissar, 
produce  and  a  greatportion  of  the  agricultural  and  money  was  coined  in  his  name.    By  the 
exports  of  Canada  West  pass  through  this  port  Turks  his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration. 
to  the  south  and -east;  while  the  manu£ftctares  OTHMAN  Ibn  Atpan,  the  8d  oriental  ca- 
of  the  east  and  the  extensive  products  of  the  liph  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  assassinated  in 
Onondaga  salt  works  flow  in  a  counter  current  Medina  in  655.    He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
to  the  west  The  foreign  commerce  for  the  year  followers  of  the  prophet,  accompanied  him  in 
ending  June  80,  1859,  was  as  follows :  exports,  his  flight  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  and  became  on 
$1,782,582;   imports,  $8,687,709;   clearances,  his  return  one  of  his  secretaries.    Designated 
1,529,  tonnage  252,112;  entrances,  1,686,  ton-  by  Omar  as  one  of  the  6  individuals  to  choose 
nage  252,481 ;  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  district,  his  successor,  he  himself  was  selected,  on  con- 
46,8 17.   Its  domestic  commerce  far  exceeds  the  dition  that  he  would  govern  the  country  accord- 
above;  the  imports  coastwise  in  1851  having  ing  to  the  rules  of  the  Koran,  and  ascended  the 
been  to  the  value  of  $6,088,086,  the  exports  throne  at  the  close  of  644.    In  645  one  of  his 
coastwise  $1 1 ,471,071 .    On  the  canal  the  total  armies  reduced  the  province  of  Hamadan,  and  in 
tonnage  for  1860  was  944,144  tons.    The  river  646  another  expelled  Yezdegerd  from  Persia, 
famishes  abundant  water  power,  and  the  man-  while  a  third  took  the  principal  cities  of  eastern 
nfactnring  interest  is  very  important    There  Africa,  after  defeating  near  Tripoli  Gregorius, 
are  18  flouring  mills,  with  an  aggregate  of  100  who  commanded  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  em- 
mn  of  stone,  and  a  capacity  for  grinding  and  peror.    Incursions  were  ^so  made  into  Nubia, 
packing  10,000  barrels  per  day.    Of  the  mills  5  and  in  648  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes 
are  on  the  harbor,  and  elevate  their  grain  from  were  plundered,  tiiese  being  the  first  maritime 
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expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Arabs.    But  al-  ftised,  be  inarched  a^dnst  him  with  an  anny, 

though  fortunate  in  war,  his  domestic  adminis-  and  beat  the  forces  of  V  itellins  in  8  battles ;  bnt 

tration  became  unpopular  on  account  of  his  in  a  general  engagement  near  Bedriacum,  on 

partiality  to  his  fanuly  and  faTorites,  removing  the  Po,  B.  W.  of  Mantua,  the  army  of  Otho  was 

valuable  officers  to  make  way  for  these.    He  completely  defeated  after  a  hard*fought  battle, 

lost  the  silver  signet  ring  used  by  the  prophet,  Otho  himself  was  not  upon  the  field,  and  when 

and  considered  by  the  Moslems  as  the  palla-  the  news  was  brought  to  him,  he  fell  upon  his 

dium  of  their  empire,  and  also  gave  offence  by  sword,  having  reigned  only  95  days. 

occupying  the  pulpit  when  in  the  mosque  at  OTHO  I.,  thb  Gbbat,  a  German  emperor, 

prayers,  instead  of  a  few  steps  lower  down,  as  bom  in  912,  died  at  Memleben,  Thuringia,  May 

had  been  the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  ex-  7,  078.    In  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  strong 

cept  Mohammed.    The  discontent  broke  out  opposition  to  him  in  his  own  family,  he  sue- 

into  an  open  insurrection,  in  which  Othman's  ceeded  his  father,  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  was 

life  was  nearly  lost,  and  which  was  quieted  with  crowned  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  986.    His  whole 

some  difficulty  by  concessions.    But  Ayesha,  reign  of  86  years  was  a  constant  series  of  long 

the  widow  of  the  prophet,  an  enemy  of  the  and  bloody  wars.    After  quieting  the  opposi- 

caliph,  bribed  Othman's  secretary  to  send  in  tion  to  himself,  he  was  engaged  in  a  struggle 

his  master's  name  a  false  order  to  the  governor  which  lasted  from  988  to  950  with  BolealasL 

of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to  put  to  death  duke  of  Bohemia,  who  was  finally  subdued  ana 

Mohammed,  son  of  Abubekr ;  whereupon  the  obliged  to  reinstate  the  Christian  religion.    He 

latter  marched  to  Medina,  entered  it  unonposed,  was  also  involved  in  a  war  with  the  duKes  of  Ba> 

and  inverted  the  palace.    Deserted  by  his  sol-  varia  and  Franconia,  in  which  he  was  trinmph- 

dier8,Othman,  putting  the  Koran  in  his  bosom,  ant;  and  he  strengthened  his  autiiority  still 

calmly  awaited  his  fate.    He  was  assassinated  more  by  conferring  in  949  the  duchy  of  Swabia 

at  the  age  of  82,  or  according  to  some  of  90  or  upon  his  son  Ludolf,  that  of  Bavaria  upon  his 

95.    He  was  the  first  caliph  who  caused  an  brother  Henry,  and  that  of  Lorraine  upon  his 

authentic  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  transcribed,  son-in-law  Conrad,  count  of  Worms,    sio  less 

the  revision  being  intrusted  to  companions  of  successful  against  foreign  enemies,  he  made  the 

the  prophet.  Slavic  tribes  tributary  as  far  as  the  Oder,  and 

OTHMAN  Ibn  Yahia  Aloaisi,  a  Moorish  drove  back  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  Ger- 

scholar,  bom  in  Malaga,  died  in  1884.    Little  many,  across  the  Kider,  and  compelled  their 

is  known  of  him,  but  he  is  mentioned  as  having  king  to  acknowledge  lus  authority.     In  94fi 

possessed  great  and  varied  talents,  and  was  the  he  undertook  a  journey  to  France  to  aid  his 

author  of  a  work  entitled  Qitatita  Orammatiea^  brother-in-law  Louis  (Outremer)  against  Hugo 

and  of  treatises  De  Hareditate  and  De  MeMurii  the  Great,  count  of  Paris,  and,  composing  the 

BupanU.    He  was  made  governor  of  Malaga,  differences  between  the  king  and  his  vassals, 

OTHO,  Mabcus  Salvius,  a  Roman  emperor,  received  as  a  reward  all  of  Lorraine  that  was 
born  A.D.  82,  died  in  69.  His  family,  originally  still  in  French  hands.  Invited  by  Adelaide 
of  Ferentinum,  traced  its  origin  to  the  kings  of  of  Burgundy,  the  beautiful  widow  of  Lothaire, 
Etmria.  His  father,  Lucius  Otho,  held  many  whose  throne  had  been  usurped  by  Berenga- 
places  of  honor  and  trust  under  the  emperor  rius  II.,  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  951,  defeated 
Tiberius.  During  the  early  years  of  Nero^s  Berengarius,  took  Pavia,  was  crowned  king  of 
reign  Marcus  Otho  was  his  intimate  associate  in  Lombardy,  married  Adelaide,  and-  return^  to 
various  excesses  and  debaucheries;  but  Nero's  Germany.  But  on  account  of  Otho's  affection 
love  for  Popp»a,  whom  Otho  had  seduced  from  for  his  wife,  and  for  Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
her  husband,  caused  a  coolness  between  them,  the  enemies  of  both,  headed  by  Ludolf,  his 
and  Otho  was  virtually  banished  by  an  ap-  son  by  his  first  wife  (Eadgith,  sister  of  the 
pointment  as  governor  of  Lusitania,  where  he  English  king  Athelstan),  and  by  Conrad,  duke 
remained  10  years.  He  was  afterward  active  of  Lorraine,  raised  a  civil  war,  which  was  not 
in  the  opposition  to  Nero,  and  aided  in  placing  effectually  quelled  until  954.  In  the  mean  time 
Galba  on  the  throne,  A.  D.  68.  As  a  reward  the  Hungarians  had  invaded  Germany,  and,  re* 
for  this  service,  he  expected  to  be  named  newing  their  incursion  in  956,  besieged  Augs- 
Galba's  successor,  but  the  latter  adopted  Piso  burg,  and  were  defeated  (Aug.  10)  on  ^e 
Licinianus.  This  disappointment,  his  jealousy  Lechfdd  near  that  city  with  terrible  uau^ter. 
against  Piso,  and  his  heavy  debts,  made  him  Berengarius  revolting,  Otho  again  passed  over 
desperate ;  and  he  said  pubUdy  that  if  he  were  into  Italy,  and  was  crowned  kmg  of  that  conn- 
not  emperor  soon  he  would  be  ruined.  He  ac-  try  by  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  on  Feb.  2, 
cordingly  conspired  among  the  guards,  who  962,  was  crowned  emperor  of  the  West  by  Pope 

S reclaimed  him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to  John  XII.    The  pope  after  his  departure  break- 

eath,  after  a  reign  of  7  months.    But  a  few  ing  his  allegiance,  Otho  hastened  again  to  Italy, 

days  before  this  event  the  legions  ih  Germany  and  called  a  council  which  deposed  John,  and 

had  proclaimed  their  general  v  iteUius  emperor,  chose  in  his  place  Leo  Y IH.  The  Romans  soon 

and  Otho  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  idler  having  expelled  Leo  and  recalled  John, 

when  he  was  cdled  upon  to  oppose  this  new  Otho  returned,  besieged  and  took  Rome,  de- 

daimant.    After  an  offer  of  a  large  sum  to  Yi-  prived  Benedict  Y.,  &e  successor  of  John,  of 

tellius  to  relinquish  his  claim,  which  was  re-  his  popedom,  and  reinstated  Leo.     His  plan 
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of  fanning  an  aUianee  wHh  the  Greek  emnire,  Ital;*  again  in  1001,  he  was  compelled  to  leave 

hy  marrying  his  son  Otho  to  Theophania,  hav-  Borne  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  people^ 

ing  been  defeated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  By-  and  shortly  afterward  died  of  feyer,  or  accord* 

aantine  oonrt,  Otho  invaded  lower  Italy,  de-  ing  to  some  of  poison,  furnished  by  the  widow 

feated  the  Greeks,  and  took  Apulia  and  Gala*-  of  Grescentius.    With  him  the  made  branch  of 

bria.    The  new  emperor  of  the  East,  John  the  Saxon  line  disappeared.   He  was  succeeded 

Zioodsoes,  hereupon  eagerly  consented* to  his  by  Henry  II. 

wish,  and  an  alliance  was  formed.    Soon  af-  OTHO  IV.,  a  German  emperor,  bom  in  1174^ 

terward  Otho  died  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  died  May  19, 1218.    He  was  the  son  of  Henry 

He  had  during  his  reign  founded  the  dukedom  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  of 

of  Oarinthia,  created  tiie  two  new  nuurohes  of  Matilda,  sister  to  Bichard  Ccsur  de  lion.    His 

East  and  North  Saxony,  conquered  Austria  youth  was  passed  at  the  court  of  England.    In 

Kod  upper  and  middle  Italy,  and  began  the  1197  the  emperor  Henry  YI.  of  the  house  of 

saUeotion  of  lower  Italy.  Hohenstaufen  died,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  son 

OTHO  n.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the  Frederic  U.,  then  an  infiint.  Otho  was  at  that 
preceding,  bom  in  966,  died  in  Bome,  Dec.  7,  time  duke  of  Saxony,  and  supported  by  the 
983.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Bome  during  Guelphs ;  and  disregarding  the  tme  heir,  he 
the  lifetkne  of  his  father.  He  mled  for  a  time  claimed  the  imperial  throne.  His  claim  was  op- 
nnder  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  but  final-  posed  by  Philip  of  Swabia,  who  had  the  sup-> 
ly  retired  m>m  oourt,  and  a  civil  war  sprang  up,  port  of  the  Ghibellines.  A  civil  war  ensued, 
fai  which  he  was  opposed  by  his  cousin  Henry,  which  ended  after  8  years  by  the  flight  of  Otho 
duke  of  Bavaria,  assisted  by  Harold,  king  of  to  England,  and  Philip  held  the  throne  till  120% 
Denmark,  and  others.  Otho  defeated  his  cous-  when  he  was  assassinated.  Otho  thereupon  re- 
in in  977,  and  gave  Bavaria  to  his  nephew,  turned,  was  recognized  throughout  Germany  as 
Otho,  duke  of  Swabia.  The  French  king  Lo-  emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Bome  b^  Pope  In- 
thaire  having  invaded  Lorraine  in  978  and  nocent  IIL  in  1209.  The  pope  made  it  a  condi- 
taken  Aix  la  OhapeUe,  Otho  collected  an  army,  tion  of  this  coronation  that  Otho  should  relin- 
drove  back  the  invaders,  and  in  the  pursuit  quish  in  favor  of  the  church  the  nomination  to 
overran  Champagne  and  marched  to  Paris,  a  certain  benefices  that  had  been  an  imperial  pre- 
eabnrb  of  whion  he  burned.  Civil  war  having  rogative,  and  exacted  an  oath  to  that  effect ;  but 
broken  out  in  Bome,  he  passed  over  into  Italy  the  emperor  violated  his  oath,  and  was  excom- 
in  979,  repressed  the  dissensions  there,  and  then  munioated  by  the  pope  and  formally  deposed  by 
marched  mto  lower  Italy  with  the  intention  of  the  imperial  electors.  The  rightful  heir  Fred- 
wresting  from  the  Greeks  Apulia  and  Calabria,  eric,  then  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  elected 
For  a  time  he  was  snccessfhJ^  and  took  Naples,  in  his  place.  A  second  civil  war  now  began,  and 
Salerno,  and  in  982  Taranto;  but  on  July  18  the  alhance  of  Otho  with  John,  king  of  England, 
of  that  year  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Basan-  added  to  his  enemies  the  king  of  France,  Philip 
teUo  in  Calabria  by  the  Greeks,  who  had  called  Augustus,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  and  irre- 
in  to  their  aid  the  Saracens  of  Sicily.  Otho  trievably  ruined  at  the  battle  of  Bovines  in 
himself  narrowly  escaped.  While  meditating  1214.  He  made  no  further  effort  to  regun  the 
another  expedition  he  died.  He  was  of  a  dar-  crown,  but  spent  his  remaining  years  in  pri* 
ing  and  fierce  disposition,  ever  forming  great  vacy  and  devotional  exercises  at  his  castie  of 
projects,  but  always  hasty  in  their  execution.  Hartzburg. 

OTHO  in.,  a  German  emperor,  son  of  the  OTHO  I.,  king  of  Greece,  2d  son  of  Louis  L, 

preceding,  born  in  980,  died  in  Patemo,  near  king  of  Bavaria,  bom  in  Saltzburg,  June  1, 

V  iterbo,  Jan.  21,  1002.    When  8  years  old  he  1816.    In  his  l7th  year  he  was  invited  by  the 

was  crowned  emperor,  and  during  his  minority  Greeks,  who  had  then  recentiy  achieved  their 

the  government  was  administered  by  his  mo-  independence,  to  fill  their  throne;  and  the  prop- 

ther  Theophania,  his  grandmother  Addaide,  osition  bein^  approved  by  the  governments  of 

and  the  archbishop  of  Mentz.     During  his  Great  Britam,  franoe,  and  Bussia,  in  a  treaty 

rei^  Germany  was  a  scene  of  constant  tu-  concluded  in  London  in  May,  1882,  and  ratified 

mmts  and  wars.    Henry,  duke  of  Bavaria,  at-  soon  after  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  young 

tempted  to  sain  possession  of  his  person  while  prince  accepted  the  offer,  and  on  Jan.  25, 1888, 

he  was  a  chud,  but  was  defeated.    In  984  Lor-  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  Kauplia,  accom- 

raine  was  invaded  by  Lothaire,  king  of  France,  panied  by  several  officers  of  state  who  were  to 

who  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any  thing,  nave  the  control  of  public  affairs  until  he  at- 

In  996  he  went  to  Italy,  repressed  the  insurreo-  tained  the  age  of  20.   In  June,  1885,  he  assumed 

Hon  of  Cresoentius,  placed  one  of  his  relatives,  the  reins  of  government,  and  in  the  succeeding 

Bnmo,  on  the  papal  dirone  under  the  name  of  year  was  married  in  Germany  to  the  princess 

Gregory  V.,  and  on  May  21  was  by  him  crown-  Frederica  Amelia  of  Oldenburg.    The  Bavarian 

ed  emperor.    After  his  departure  Grescentius  ministers  to  whom  he  committed  the  manage- 

renewed  his  insurrection,  and  drove  out  Greg-  ment  of  the  kingdom  soon  became  unpopular, 

ory.    Otho  returned  in  998  and  put  Grescentius  and  as  early  as  1886  the  people  began  to  manifest 

to  death,  and  in  1000  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  their  discontent  by  open  rebellion.    Since  that 

grave  of  St.  Adalbert,  at  Gnesen  in  Poland,  time  the  breach  between  them  and  the  king  has 

and  founded  there  an  archbishopric.    Vinting  never  been  wholly  repaired,  the  former  chafing 
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under  an  administration  composed  largely  of  house  from  1808  to  1805;  and  in  1806  and  for 
foreigners,  and  the  latter  wanting  the  tact  or  many  saccessive  years  he  was  president  of  the 
energy  to  offer  any  available  plan  of  conciliation,  senate.    He  was  chairman  of  the  legislative 
Upon  the  day  of  his  arrival  with  his  consort  at  committee  which  in  1814  reported  in  favor  of 
the  PirsBns,  Feb.  14,  1887,  he  signed  a  decree  calling  a  convention  of  the  New  England  states 
removing  some  of  the  most  obnoxious  foreign-  at  H^lford  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  re- 
ers  from  office,  and  snbstitnting  the  Greek  Ian-  dressiBg  the  grievances  inflicted  on  those  states 
iffnage  for  the  German  in  official  documents,  by  the  war  with  Great  Britain.    He  was  a 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  government  leading  member  of  that  convention,  and  was 
continued  to  be  a  despotic  one ;  and  in  Sept.  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
1848,  the  Greeks^  despairing  of  procuring  in  Massachusetts  to  go  to  Washington  and  make  a 
any  other  way  the  constitution  which  they  had  representation  to  the  federal  government.    In 
been  induced  to  expect  from  the  king,  sur-  his  ^'Letters  in  Defence  of  the  Hartford  Conven- 
rounded  his  palace,  and  compelled  him  to  form  tion"  (Boston,  1824)  he  warmly  vindicated  the 
a  cabinet  in  which  his  native  subjects  should  character  and  intentions  of  that  body.    In  1814 
be  properly  represented,  and  to  call  a  national  Mr.  Otis  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ooort  of 
assembly  to  frame  a  constitution.    The  latter  common  pleas  of  Massachusetts,  which  office 
instrument  was  promulgated  in  the  ensuing  he  held  till  1818,  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
March,  the  Bavarian  ministers  were  sent  home,  U.  S.  senate,  to  which  the  legislature  had  elected 
and  an  auspicious  era  seemed  about  to  dawn  him  in  the  preceding  year.    In  1820,  in  reply 
upon  Greece.  The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  to  Mr.  Pinckney  in  the  debate  on  the  Missouri 
'king  and  his  advisers  soon  InteHered  with  these  question,  he  advocated  with  great  force  and 
prospects ;  attempts  were  made  to  remodel  or  doquence  the  restriction  of  the  extension  of 
abridge  the  concessions  granted  to  the  people,  slavery.    His  term  expired  in  1828,  and  in  the 
which  the  latter  naturally  resisted ;  ministry  same  year  he  became  the  federal  candidate  for 
after  ministry  essayed  witiiout  success  to  carry  governor  of  Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated, 
on  the  government ;  and  under  the  influence  of  In  1829  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Boston,  which 
the  queen,  who  is  strongly  pro-Russian  in  poll-  office  he  held  till  1882,  when  he  retired  from 
tics,  the  kingdom  has  become  virtually  an  out-  public  life.    ^^  He  was  never  rivalled,^'  says  the 
postof  the  Russian  empire.    So  openly  was  the  author  of  ^^The  Hundred  Boston  OnUors," 
sympathy  of  the  Greeks  for  the  Russians  mani-  **  for  eloquence  by  any  politician  of  his  native 
fested  in  the  Crimean  war,  that  an  allied  army  city  or  any  of  his  native  state,  excepting  only 
of  English  and  lYench  was  stationed  at  the  his  noble  kinsman  and  the  accomplished  Fisher 
Pineus,  and  a  new  ministry,  distasteful  to  the  Ames.    The  contour  of  his  head  was  beantifid, 
king  and  queen,  was  forced  into  office.    The  with  animated  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion, 
people,  perceiving  in  this  an  attempt  to  infringe  He  was  rather  tall,  of  noble  bearing,  graceful 
the  royal  prerogative,  sided  for  once  with  their  gestures,  and  courteous  manners.   William  Sul- 
sovereign,  and  the  unpopular  ministers  were  tivan  aptly  remarks  of  him  that  he  was  the 
obliged  to  retire.    Otho  having  no  children  by  orator  of  all  popular  assemblies— the  guide  of 
his  marriage,  the  crown  descends  by  special  popular  opinion  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of  corn- 
limitation  to  Adalbert  of  Bavaria,  his  brother,  mercial  restriction,  embargo,  and  war.  With  a 
OTIS,  HABBisozr  Gbat,  an  American  orator  fine  person  and  commanding  eloquence,  with  a 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Boston,  Oct.  8,  1765,  clear  perception  and  patriotic  purpose,  he  was 
died  there,  Oct.  28, 1848.    He  was  a  nephew  the  first  among  his  equals,  ahke  ready  at  all 
of  James  Otis,  and  the  son  of  Samuel  Allyne  times  with  his  pen  and  his  tongue." 
Otis,  who  was  the  first  secretary  of  the  U.  S.        OTIS,  James,  an  American  orator,  bom  in 
senate,  which  office  he  held  from  the  formation  West  Barnstable,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1725,  died  in 
of  the  government  till  his  death  in  1814,  with-  Andover,  May  28, 1788.    He  was  graduated  at 
out  having  been  absent  from  his  post  one  day.  Harvard  college  in  1748,  studied  law  in  Boston, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  received  his  early  educa-  was  admitted  to  the  biu:  in  1748  in  Plymouth, 
tion  at  the  Latin  school  of  his  native  town,  and  where  he  was  then  residing,  and  in  1750  ro^ 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1788.    He  moved  to  Boston.    In  1760  he  published  a 
studied  law  with  Judge  John  I^well,  and  was  treatise  entitled  the  ^  Rudiments  of  Latin  Pros- 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.    His  success  as  a  ody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Letters,  and  the 
lawyer  was  rapid  and  brilliant,  and  he  soon  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Poetic  and  Prosaic 
became  distinguished  for  his  eloquence  and  Composition."    His  public  career  dates  from  his 
grace  as  a  public  speaker.    In  1796  he  was  argument,  iii  1761,  on  the  question  whether  the 
elected  a  representative  from  Boston  to  the  persons  employed  in  enforcing  the  acts  of  trade 
state  legislature,  and  in  the  same  year  was  should  have  the  power  to  invoke  generally  the 
chosen  to  succeed  Fisher  Ames  in  congress,  assistance  of  all  the  executive  officers  of  the  col- 
where  he  soon  became  a  prominent  leader  of  ony.    Otis  was  at  that  time  advocate^^eneral, 
the  federal  party.    He  served  two  terms  in  but,  deeming  the  writs  of  assistance  illegal,  re- 
congress,  and  on  his  retirement  in  1801  was  frised  to  argue  in  behalf  of  them,  and  resigned, 
appointed  U.  S.  district  attorney  for  Massachu-  He  was  then  employed  upon  the  other  side,  and 
setts.    Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  produced  a  profound 
the  state  legulature,  and  was  speaker  of  the  impression.    ^*  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire,'^  says 
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John  Adams;  **  with  a  promptitade of  olawical  **  A  Yindioation  of  the  Oondnct  of  the  House 
allusions,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid  sammary  of  Representatives"  (1762) ;  "  The  Rights  of  the 
of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  profusion  of  British  Colonies  asserted"  (1764);  and  ^^  Con- 
legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of  his  eyes  siderations  on  behalf  of  the  Colonists"  (1765). 
into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of  impetnous  His  temper  was  irritable  and  impulsive ;  but 
eloquence,  be  hurried  away  all  before  him.  he  was  easily  conciliated,  and  his  public  course 
American  independence  was  then  and  there  in  consequence  Qften  appeared  inconsistent, 
born.  Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  au-  OTOMI,  one  of  the  principal  aboriginal  fami- 
dience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  lies  of  Mexico,  at  one  time  having  their  seat  on 
to  take  arms  against  the  writs  of  assistance."  the  plain  of  Mexico,  but  subsequently  incorpo- 
The  judges  evaded  giving  a  decision ;  and  the  ratea  in  the  republic  of  Tlascala.  Although, 
writs,  although  secretly  granted  at  the  next  according  to  traclition,  springing  from  the  same 
term,  were  never  executed.  The  next  year  Otis  root  with  the  Nahuatlecas,  they  spoke  a  Ian- 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  in  which  body  guage  radically  different,  and  in  nearly  all  re- 
his  fiery  spirit  and  impassioned  eloquence  soon  spects  peculiar,  being  essentially  monosyllabic, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party.  The  words  consist  of  one  or  two  syllables: 
and  justified  his  claim  to  the  title  of  the  ^^  great  those  of  three  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
incendiary  of  New  England."  On  June  6, 1765,  after  the  Spanish  conquest.  Each  syllable  has 
he  introduced  a  motion  advising  the  calling  of  a  meaning ;  and  in  words  of  more  than  one  syl- 
a  congress  of  delegates  from  the  several  colo-  lable  each  preserves  its  primitive  meaning, 
nies.  The  motion  was  adopted,  and  a  circular  There  are  but  few  exceptions  to  these  rules, 
letter  was  sent  to  the  other  colonies,  in  conse-  Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  the 
quence  of  which  the  stamp  act  congress  met  in  Otomi  and  Chinese,  which  is  also  monosyl- 
r^ew  York  in  October  of  that  year.  Otis  was  labic,  and  many  sweeping  inferences  drawn 
one  of  the  delegates  to  this  body,  and  a  mem-  from  this  common  peculiarity ;  but  they  have 
ber  of  the  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  no  strong  vocal  resemblances,  and  probably 
the  house  of  commons.  When  Charles  Towns-  approximate  only  in  those  particulars  which 
hend's  plan  of  taxation  had  passed  parliament,  are  the  necessary  conseqiience  of  their  mono- 
the  Massachusetts  house  sent  in  1768  another  syllabic  character.  The  Otomi  is  the  exception- 
circular  letter  requesting  the  colonies  to  unite  al  language  of  America;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
in  some  suitable  measures  of  redress^  On  the  fewer  elements  in  common  wiih  the  American 
message  of  Gov.  Bernard  requiring  the  letter  system  of  languages  than  any  other  on  the  con- 
to  be  rescinded  Otis  made  a  speech,  pronounced  tinent.  In  this  respect  it  holds  a  position  cor- 
by  the  friends  of  the  government  to  be  '^  the  responding  with  that  of  the  Basque  in  Europe, 
most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  OTRANTO  (ano.  Hydruntum)^  a  seaport 
declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  delivered."  town  of  Naples,  situated  on  a  strait  of  the  same 
The  house  refused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  92  to  name  at  the  E.  extremity  of  what  is  called  ^*  the 
17.  In  the  summer  of  1769,  finding  that  the  heel "  of  Italy,  opposite  Cape  Linguetta  in  Al- 
commissioners  of  customs  had  sent  accusations  bania,  28  m.  S.  £.  from  Lecce ;  pop.  about 
against  him  to  England,  charging  him  with  6,000.  The  town  has  received  celebrity  from 
treason,  he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  the  title  of  Walpole^s  romance.  It  contains  a 
*^  Boston  Gazette,"  denouncing  them  in  a  bitter  cathedral  and  some  Roman  remains.  It  was 
manner.  The  next  evening  he  met  Robinson,  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1480,  and  seems  to  have 
one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a  coffee  house,  never  recovered  from  the  check  then  given  to 
An  altercation  ensued,  ending  in  an  affray,  in  its  prosperity.  Under  the  first  French  empire 
which  Otis  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Fouch6,  Napoleon's 
severely  injured.  To  a  cut  in  the  head  received  minister  of  police. — ^The  ancient  Hydruntum, 
on  this  occasion  his  subsequent  derangement  is  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  way,  was  the  great 
attributed.  In  the  action  instituted  against  highroad  of  traffic  between  Greece  and  Rome. 
Robinson,  he  obtained  an  award  of  £2,000,  OTRANTO,  Duks  of.  See  Foucni. 
which  however  he  gave  up  on  receiving  from  OTSEGO,  a  central  co.  of  N.  Y.,  bounded  W. 
the  defendant  a  humble  written  apology.  In  by  the  Unadilla  river,  and  watered  by  the  Sus- 
1770  he  retired  to  the  country  for  his  health,  quehanna  river  and  Wharton,  Butternut,  Otego, 
but  in  1771  was  again  chosen  a  representative.  Schenevas,  and  other  creeks ;  area  about  1,050 
This  was  his  last  appearance  in  public  life,  ex-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  49,735..  Its  surface  is 
cept  at  long  intervals.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  traversed  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.  by  several  ridges, 
his  life  he  was  deranged.  During  the  last  two  between  which  are  broad  valleys.  Otsego  lakcL 
years,  which  were  spent  at  Andover,  his  mind  8  m.  long  and  1  m.  broad,  is  in  the  N.  E.,  and 
was  thought  to  be  restored,  and  he  returned  to  has  an  elevation  of  1,193  feet  above  tide ;  and 
Boston  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  But  Schuyler  lake,  about  8^  m.  long,  is  in  the  N.  W. 
the  lucid  interval  proving  only  temporary,  he  The  soil  is  various  in  quality,  but  generally  fer- 
went  back  to  Andover,  and  was  shortly  after  tile.  The  agricultural  productions  in  1855,  the 
killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  while  standing  at  largest  of  any  county  in  the  state,  were  59,124 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  lodged.  Dar-  bushels  of  wheat,  903,647  of  oats,  840,170  of 
ing  his  derangement  he  destroyed  all  his  papers.  Indian  corn,  412,703  of  potatoes,  108,069  tons 
He  had  previously  published  pamphlets  entitled  of  hay,  8,075,206  lbs.  of  butter,  1,688,493  of 
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elieese,  and  8,122,258  of  hops.    There  were  beneath.    The  species  are  found  in  all  parts 
7  cotton  factories,  87  grist  mills,  142  saw  mills,  of  the  globe,  and  are  distingoished  with  diffi- 
26  tanneries,  117  churches,  and  18,181  pupils  culty  from  the  similarity  of  their  colors.    The 
attendingpublic schools.  Capital, Cooperstown.  American  otter  (X.  Canadensis,  Sab.)  is  abont 
OTTAK  OF  ROSES.    See  Attab  of  Bosrs.  4  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  li,  and  the 
OTTAWA.    I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bounded  weight  from  20  to  25  lbs. ;  a  considerable  part 
N.  £.  by  Lake  Erie  and  S.  E.  by  Sandusky  bay,  of  the  muzde  is  bare,  and  the  nostrils  are  large 
and  intersected  by  Portage  river ;  area,  about  and  open ;  the  eyes  very  small,  and  very  far 
850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 8,808.    It  has  a  nearly  forward ;  the  neck  long ;  legs  short  and  stout. 
level  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  The  color  above  is  dark  glossy  brown,  slightly 
in  1850  were  55,584  bushels  of  Lidian  com,  lighter  beneath,  lower  sur&ce  and  sides  of  the 
28,288  of  wheat,  12,968  of  oats,  19,826  lbs.  of  head  and  neck  dusky  white.    Bather  awkward 
wool,  and  4,445  tons  of  hay.    There  were  5  on  land,  it  is  a  very  expert  diver  and  rapid 
churches,  and  1,294  pupils  attending  public  swimmer,  and  very  voracious ;  it  often  remains 
schools.    It  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland  and  more  than  a  minute  under  water,  retiring  with 
Toledo  railroad,  which  passes  through  the  capi-  its  fishy  prey  to  a  half-sunken  log  or  the  shore 
tal.  Port  Clinton,    n.  A  W.  co.  of  Mich.,  bor-  to  devour  it ;  it  frequents  clear  and    rapid 
dering  on  Lake  Michigan,  intersected  by  the  streams  or  large  ponds,  and  makes  a  burrow 
White,  Muskegon,  and  Grand  rivers,  and  also  in  the  banks,  linea  with  leaves  and  grasses,  the 
drained  by  Black  and  Pigeon  rivers  and  Crook-  entrance  being  under  water.    Otters  have  a 
ery  creek ;   area,  about  1,000  sq;  m. ;  pop.  in  singular  habit  of  sliding  down  wet  and  muddy 
1850,  5,587 ;  in  1860, 18,222.    It  has  an  undu-  ba^u  or  icy  dopes,  apparently  for  sport,  of 
latiug  surface  and  fertile  soil.    The  productions  which  the  hunters  take  advantage  by  setting 
in  iSo  were  8,814  bushels  of  wheat,  28,995  of  traps  at  the  foot  of  the  slide ;  they  are  also 
Indian  corn,  25,152  of  potatoes,  and  1,502  tons  taken  in  sunken  traps  baited  with  fish;  when 
of  hay.    The  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  killed  in  the  water,  the  body  sinks  from  the 
intersects  the  county,  having  its  terminus  at  solidity  of  the  bones.    When  taken  young, 
the  capital.  Grand  Haven,  opposite  Milwaukee,  they  are  easily  domesticated.  They  bring  fortii 
with  which  it  has  steamboat  communication.  a  litter  of  2  or  8,  between  February  and  April, 
OTTAWA,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  La  Salle  according  to  latitude.    They  are  found  over 
CO.,  111.,  situat^  at  the  junction  and  on  both  almost  the  whole  of  ITorth  America,  and  per- 
sides  of  the  Illinois  and  fox  rivers,  and  on  the  haps  a  portion  of  South  America;  rare  in  the 
line  of  the  Chicago  and  Bock  Island  railroad,  Atlantic  states,  they  are  not  abundant  any- 
84  m.  S.  W.  from  Chicago,  with  which  it  is  also  where  in  the  settled  regions,  but  most  so  in 
connected  by  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  the  British  possessions,  whence  several  thon- 
pop.  in  1860,  7,000.    The  place  has  an  active  sand  skhis  are  annually  carried  to  England ;  a 
trade,  principally  in  breadstuffs,  of  which  it  good  skin  is  worth  from  $4  to  $8,  according 
exports  probably  more  than  any  other  interior  to  the  size  and  the  darkness  and  fineness  of 
city  of  the  state.    It  has  also  some  heavy  man-  the  fur;  the  fiir  is  of  two  kmds,  like  that  of 
ufactnring  establishments,  chief  among  which  the  beaver,  one  being  short,  soft,  and  dense,  the 
is  a  starch  factory  in  successful  operation,  with  other  longer,  coarser,  and  scattered  through 
capacity  to  consume  700  bushels  of  com  per  the  first,  and  it  is  much  esteemed  for  caps 
day.    It  has  also  5  flouring  mills,  several  foun-  and  gloves.    The  X.  lataainay  or  lataxina  mol- 
deries  and  machine  shops,  planing  mills,  &c.  lis  of  Gray,  is  only  the  Carolina  variety  of  the 
The  Fox  river  has  here  a  fall  of  29  feet,  afford-  Canada  otter;  and  the  Z.  Calif omica  (Gray) 
ing  inunense  water  power.    The  city  is  well  is  perhaps  also  only  a  western  variety.     The 
provided  with  public  schools  and  churches.  JL  Brasuiensis  (Bay),  the  lontra  or  river  wolf 
OTTAWA,  Canada.    See  Bytown.  of  South  America,  is  a  distinct  species,  having 
OTTAWA  EIYEB.     See  Canada,  vol.  iv.  the  muzzle  entirely  hairy  except  around   the 
p.  829.  nostrils ;  the  color  is  yellowish  brown,  and  the 
OTTER,  the  name  of  several  species  of  car-  throat  whitish;  the  length  is  about  8i  feet; 
nivorous  mammals,  of  the  sub-family  lutrincBj  they  live  in  troops,  rising  frequently  to   the 
and  fekmiijmustelida  or  weasels.    The  sub-fam-  surface  of  the  streams,  and  snapping  like  dogs. 
ily  includeis  the  4  genera  Intra  (linn.),  ptero-  The  European   otter  (L,  fmlgariSj  Erxl.)   la 
nura  (Gray)  or  pterura   (Wiegm.),  enhydra  about  8i  feet  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  16  inch* 
(Fleming),  and  a^myx  (Lesson) ;  they  are  all  es,  resembling  in  colors  and  in  habits  the  Can- 
eminently  aquatic  animals,  feeding  principally  ada  otter;  its  fbr  is  valuable,  and  its  flesh,  like 
upon  fish.  In  the  genus  Intra  the  dentition  is :  that  of  several  other  aquatic  mammals,  may  be 
incisors  fz^,  canines  -fil,  premolars  |z},  mo-  eaten  by  Catholics  during  Lent.    It  is  found 
lars  |r  J  =  86 ;  the  upper  laniary  is  very  large,  throughout  Europe  and  northern  and  temper- 
with  a  large  accessory  internal  tubercle,  and  ate  Asia,  and  its  hunting  affords  great  sport. 
the  lower  posteriorly  tuberculated ;  the  ears  The  Pondicherry  otter  (X.  nair,  F.  Ouv,),  prob- 
are  small  and  far  apart ;  the  head  broad  and  ably  a  variety  of  the  -common  species,  is  fVe- 
blunt,  and  flat  above ;  the  body  thick  and  quently  domesticated,  and  taught  to  dnve  fish 
elongated ;  the  feet  short  and  webbed ;  tail  into  the  nets,  or  even  to  catch  them  in  the 
long,  round,  depressed  toward  the  tip,  and  flat  teeth  and  bring  them  to  its  master. — ^In  the 
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genus  pteronura  (Gray)  the  mnzde  is  liaiiT':  this  singnlar  animal  are  bat  little  known,  and 
tiie  feet  large  and  widely  webbed ;  the  tail  perfect  skins  and  sknlls  are  exceedingly  rare 
elongated,  snb-cjUndrical,  with  a  fin-like  dila-  either  in  private  or  public  collections, 
tation  on  each  side  of  the  hinder  half;  it  seems  OTTERBEIN,  Philip  Wilijah,  the  founder 
intermediate  between  Intra  and  enhyara.    The  of  the  chnrch  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
P.  Sarnbiiehii  (Gray),  from  Demerara,  is  of  bom  in  DiUenburg^  Germany,  June  4,  1726, 
lirer-brown  color,  with  chin  and  throat  yel-  diedinBaltimore,Ma.,  Nov.  17, 1818.    He  was 
lowish ;  the  lenoth  is  about  28  inches,  of  which  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  church 
the  tail  is  12 ;  the  genus  is  peculiar  to  South  at  Herbom  in  1749.    In  1762  he  was  sent  to 
America,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  071^-  America  as  a  missionary,  under  the  auspices 
dra  by  the  greater  size  of  the  fore  and  the  of  the  synod  of  Holland.    He  was  first  settled 
lesser  of  the  hind  feet.    Delalande  discovered  at  Lancaster,  Penn. ;  afterward  served  oongre- 
at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  an  otter  which  has  gations  at  Tulpehocken  and  York,  Penn.,  and 
no  olaws  on  the  fore  feet,  and  mere  vestiges  of  IVederic,  Md. ;  and  in  1774  went  to  Baltimore, 
them  on  the  hind  in  the  adult  condition ;  of  where  he  established  an  independent  congre- 
this  Lesson  formed  the  genus  aonpx.     The  gation,  over  which  he  presided  about  40  years, 
clawless  otter  (A.  inunguU^  Less.)  is  larger  At  Lsncaster,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  this 
than  the  European  otter,  with  longer  legs  and  country,  he  experienced  what  he  regarded  as  a 
less  palmated  feet ;  the  color  is  chestnut  brown  change  of  heart,  and  as  a  consequence  was  led 
above,  grayish  on  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  to  adopt  what  were  then  looked  upon  as  "  new 
whitifiJi  below. — ^The  sea  otter  (enhydra  ma-  measures,''  such  as  prayer  meetings,  class  meet- 
rina^  Flem.)  resembles  a  seid  more  than  an  ot-  ings,  and  open  air  meetings  held  in  groves  dur- 
ter ;  the  head  is  short  and  very  broad,  the  ears  ing  several  successive  days.    Although  he  was 
very*  small,  tiie  nose  with  a  naked  muffle ;  the  a  settled  pastor,  he  made  numerous  and  long 
toes  of  the  fore  feet  very  short,  bonnd  in  a  itinerant  tours.    He  soon  associated  with  him- 
thickened  membrane,  densely  haired  and  cov-  self  other  preachers  of  like  faith  and  zeal ;  and 
ering  the  claws ;  in  the  hind  feet  the  outer  toe  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  were  united  with 
is  the  longest,  and  these  extremities  are  far  him  in  the  chnrch  to  which  his  labors  gave 
backward  as  in  the  seals ;  there  is  one  premolar  rise  abont  100  preachers  and  20,000  members. 
less  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  spoke  and 
adults  are  said  to  have  only  4  lower  incisors;  wrote  the  Latin  language  with  great  ease,  and 
in  YoL  ill.  of  Audubon  and  iBachman's  "  Quad-  was  characterized  by  earnest  piety  and  quench- 
mpeds  of  North  America,"  p.  170,  the  dental  less  zeal.    When  the  Methodist  preachers  came 
formula  is  given  as :   incisors  },  canines  }i},  to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  he  cooperated 
molars  f  if  =  88.    The  body  is  very  long,  coy-  with  them,  and  assi&ted  Dr.  Coke  in  the  ordi- 
ered  with  a  thick  glossy  far ;  tail  less  than  ^  nation  of  Francis  Asbury.  The  church  to  whose 
the  length  of  the  lM>dy,  strong  and  depressed,  interests  his  life  was  aevoted  is  spread  over 
The  lei^h  in  the  adult  is  more  than  5  feet,  of  large  portions  of  the  northern  and  southern 
which  the  tail  is  1  foot ;  there  are  2  ventral  states,  and  numbered  an  1859  about  84,000 
mammffi;  this  is  i^e  only  described  species,  communicants. 
The  color  is  chestnut  brown,  but  black  in  the  OTTIGAMIES.    See  Fox  Indians. 
adult  in  the  proper  season ;  there  is  a  grayish  OTTINGER.    See  Oettingkb. 
tint  about  the  head  and  neck ;  the  fhr  is  ex-  OTTO  OF  ROSES.    See  Attab  of  Roses. 
ceedingly  fine  and  long.    It  inhabits  the  coasts  OTTOOAR  EL,  king  of  Bohemia,  bom  about 
and  ifllands  of  the  north  Pacific  and  about  1230,  killed  in  battle,  Aug.  26, 1278.    Durii^ 
Kamtchatka,  coming  down  on  the  American  his  youth  he  headed  an  insurrection  against  his 
coast  as  far  as  Monterey ;  it  is  essentially  ma-  father.  King  Wenceslas  L,  which  for  a  time  was 
rine  in  its  habitat,  sometimes  going  far  from  suooessfol,  but  resulted  finally  in  his  defeat  and 
the  shore,  but  generally  keepmg  near  the  coast  imprisonment.    After  his  release  he  gained  pos- 
both  for  shelter  and  food ;  it  is  shy  and  timid,  session  of  Austria  and  Styria  by  marrying  Mar- 
aud generally  hunted  from  boats.    The  skins  garet,  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Austria,  al- 
nsed  to  form  an  important  article  of  commerce  uiough  she  at  that  time  was  46  years  old,  and 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  and  he  himself  but  28.    For  the  maintenance  of 
Japanese  merchants,  in  whose  countries  the  fur  these  acquisitions  he  had  dnring  the  earlier 
18  highly  esteemed ;  a  common  price  for  a  sin-  part  of  his  reign  many  and  severe  struggles 
gle  skin  used  to  be  $30  or  |40.    It  is  found  with  the  Bavarians  and  Hungarians.    He  as- 
principally  between  lat.  49^  and  60°  N.  on  the  cended  the  throne  in  1258,  and  in  1254  under- 
K.  W.  coast  of  America;  the  animal  is  now  took  a  crusade  against  the  pagan  Prussiims, 
comparatively  rare,  except  on  the  coasts  above  which  was  completely  successful ;  and  during 
the  inflnence  of  the  California  gold  fever.  The  this  campaign  he  bnilt  the  city  of  Eonigsberg. 
food  consists  of  fish,  lobsters,  and  cephalopoda.  Having  divorced  his  wife,  he  married  the  Hun- 
It  is  stupid  and  inoffensive,  and  trusts  for  es-  garian  princess  Ounigunda   in  1261,  and^  in 
cape  from  its  pursuers  only  to  its  speed  in  1269  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and  Camiola 
swimming ;  it  produces  on  land  a  single  ^oung  came  into  his  power.     His  dominions  now 
one  at  a  birth ;  the  fiesh  of  the  young  is  said  extended  from  the  borders  of  Bavaria  to  Raab 
to  be  relished  by  the  hunters.    The  habits  of  in  Hnngary,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Bal- 
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tic.  After  the  death  of  Richard  of  Cornv&ll,  time  was  attached.  In  1680  Otway  produced 
tiie  emperor  of  Germany,  he  and  Alfonso  of  the  tragedy  of  ^^  Cains  Marins,'^  whidi  met  with 
Castile  were  candidates  for  the  succession;  considerable  snocess ;  and  having  ranged  him- 
but  the  choice  fell  on  Rndolph,  count  of  Haps-  self  on  the  side  of  Dryden  and  the  tories,  he 
burg.  Ottocar  refased  to  submit  to  the  an-  took  the  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  oppGNBite 
thority  of  the  elected  monarch;  but  on  Bn-  party  both  in  this  play  and  in  '^The  Foetus 
dolph's  marching  into  his  dominions  and  laying  Complaint  to  the  Muse,"  published  the  same 
siege  to  Vienna,  he  consented  to  a  compromise  year.  His  tragedy  of  "  The  Orphan"  appeared 
in  which  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  claims  in  1680.  "  This  is  one  of  the  few  plays,"  says 
to  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Johnson,'*  that  keep  possession  of  the  stage,  and 
the  Wendish  territory,  and  submit  to  other  hu-  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century  through  all  the 
miliating  conditions.  Not  long  after,  however,  vicissitudes  of  dramatic  fashion.  It  is  a  domes- 
he  broke  the  treaty,  and  placed  himself  once  tic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life.  Its  whole 
more  in  hostility  with  the  empire,  but  was  de-  power  is  upon  the  affections ;  for  it  is  not  writ- 
feated  and  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  imperial  ten  with  much  comprehension  of  tliouoht  or 
troops  between  Weidendorf  and  Jedensberg,  elegance  of  expression."  Reduced  to  the  ne- 
ususJly  called  the  battle  of  the  Marchfeld,  from  cessity  of  writing  for  his  bread,  he  produced  in 
the  field  on  the  March  on  which  it  was  fought.  1681  *^The  Soldier's  Fortune,"  and  in  1684  its 
Ottocar,  though  a  haughty  and  luxurious  prince,  second  part,  '*  The  Atheists,"  both  of  which 
did  great  service  to  his  country  by  repressing  were  successful.  His  greatest  performance, 
the  power  of  the  nobility,  by  the  elevation  of  however,  was  "  Venice  Preserved,"  which  af- 
the  middle  classes  and  the  protection  of  the  forded  hun  a  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar 
peasants,  by  tiie  founding  of  cities  and  schools,  pathetic  power.  This  was  first  performed  in 
and  the  better  administration  of  justice.  He  1682,  and  is  still  occasionally  acted.  Otway 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Wenceslas  II.,  the  last  wrote  also  some  minor  poems,  and  translated 
but  one,  in  male  line,  of  the  house  of  PrzemysL  from  the  fVenoh  the  "  History  of  the  Triamvi- 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  See  Tttseet.  rate ;"  but  his  early  death  prevented  him  frx>m 
OTWAY,  Thoka.8,  an  English  poet,  bom  in  fulfilling  the  promise  of  poetic  excellence  whieh 
Trotton,  Sussex,  March  8, 1651,  died  in  London,  he  had  given.  ^^He  died,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
April  14, 1 686.  He  was  educated  at  Winches-  **  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention. 
ter  and  at  Ohristchurch,  Oxford,  but  left  the  Having  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
university  without  taking  a  degree,  and  set  out  contract  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by 
for  London,  where  through  necessity  he  be-  the  terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  puUic 
came  an  actor  in  1672.  H^  appeared  only  once,  house  on  Tower  hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
however,  for  "  he  being  not  used  to  the  stage,"  died  of  want;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his 
says  Downes  in  his  Bamus  Anglieanta,  "  the  biographers,  by  swallowing,  after  a  long  fast,  a 
fall  house  put  him  to  such  a  sweat  and  tremen- '  piece  of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He 
dons  agony,  being  dash%  spoilt  him  for  an  act-  went  out,  as  is  reported,  almost  in  the  rage  of 
or."  The  next  8  years  he  led  a  dissolute  life,  hunger,  and  finding  a  gentleman  in  a  neighbor- 
his  wit  introducing  him  to  the  society  of  young  ing  coffee  house,  a^ed  him  for  a  shilling.  The 
men  of  fashion.  He  did  not  begin  writing  till  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  and  Otway,  go- 
1675,  when  his  tragedy  of  ^^  Alcibiades"  ap-  mg  away,  bought  a  roU,  and  was  choked  with 
peared.  Patronized  by  the  earl  of  Rochester,  the  first  moutmul.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not  true; 
who  had  recently  quarrelled  with  Dryden,  he  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope,  that 
brought  out  the  next  year  "  Don  Carlos,"  which  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  in- 
was  very  successful,  and  "  got  more  money  formed,  relates  in  Spencers '  Memorials^  that  he 
than  any  preceding  modem  tragedy."  In  1677  died  of  a  fever,  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
his  tragedy  of  ^^  Titus  and  Berenice,"  translated  thief  that  had  robb^  one  of  his  friends.  But 
from  Racine,  and  his  farce  *^  The  Cheats  of  Sea-  that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants  sorrow  and 
pin,"  from  Moli^re,  were  acted ;  and  the  same  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has  never 
year  he  produced  a  comedy  entitled  "  Friend-  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause  might 
ship  in  Fashion,"  remarkable  for  its  want  of  bring  him  to  the  grave."  The  account  given 
wit  and  decency,  and  which,  though  considered  by  Pope  of  his  death  is  now  generally  believed 
*'  very  diverting"  at  the  time,  was  hissed  off  to  be  the  more  trustworthy, 
the  stage  in  1749  for  its  immorality.  In  1677  OUDE,  a  British  province  in  the  N.  part 
Otway  received  through  the  agency  of  the  earl  of  Hindostan,  lying  between  lat.  25°  24'  and 
ofPlymouth,  the  king's  natural  son,  a  commis-  29**  6'  K,  and  long.  79**  45' and  83**  11' E., 
sion  as  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  horse  designed  bounded  N.  and  K.  E.  by  Kepaul,  E.  by  the 
for  Flanders.  But  the  troops  being  shortly  af-  British  districts  of  Goruckpoor,  Arimgurh, 
ter  disbanded,  he  returned  to  London  miserably  and  Jounpoor,  S.  by  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore, 
poor,  and  began  again  to  write.  His  situation  S.  W.  and  W.  by  Furruckabad  and  Shahjehan- 
was  now  deplorable.  Rochester  had  become  poor,  and  N.  W.  by  Pilleebheet  and  Kumaon ; 
his  enemy,  and  satirized  him  in  a  lampoon  en-  length  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.  270  m.,  breadth 
titled  "A  Session  of  the  Poets,"  because  Otway  160  m.;  area,  28,788  sq.  m. ;  pop.  2,970,000. 
had  presumed  to  fall  in  love  with  a  famous  ac-  It  belouffs  for  the  most  part  to  the  great 
tress,  Mrs.  Barry,  to  whom  Rochester  at  that  plain  of  Hindostan,  but  rises  gradually  toward 
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the  N.  W..  and  in  the  N.  £.  and  N.  reaohaa  able  delioa<7  sxiu  wnitenefls,  millet,  maize,  joar 
the  base  of  the  Sub-!ffimalaya  or  continuation  (holeus  sorghum)^  bigra  (hoktu  itatimu),  tfl 
of  the  Sivalik  range.    A  part  of  this  latter  re-  {gesamum  cfierUdU)^  variooa  kinds  of  pnlse  and 
gion  belongs  to  the  Terrai,  a  black  marshy  oil  seeds,  sugar  cane  (which  is  cultivated  ver^ 
tract  stretching  along  the  borders  of  Nepaul,  unskil^Uj,  Uiough  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
and  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests,  it),  opium  (whidi  is  ill  prepared  ana  much 
With  the  exception  of  this  frontier  region,  the  adulterated),  tobacco,  indigo,  hemp,  various 
whole  country  is  almost  a  dead  level.    The  esculent  vegetables,  and  cotlon  of  good  qualitj, 
principal  rivers  are  the  Gkmges,  which  forma  though  not  in  large  quantity.    Groves  of  ez- 
the  S.  and  S.  W.  boundary,  the  Saee,  GroomteeL  cellent  fruit  trees,  among  which  are  the  mango, 
Gogffra  or  Saijou,  Ramgunga,  and  Kaptee,  all  tamarind,  and  mahua  Qxmia  lat^folia^  from 
of  wnich  have  a  general  S.  E.  course.    Though  whose  flowers  is  distilled  a  spirituous  liquor, 
most  of  them  are  streams  of  considerable  mag-  and  whose  nuts  yield  an  oil  wnich  is  used  in- 
nitude,  they  are  constantly  decreasing  in  vol-  stead  of  butter),  are  found  in  different  parts  of 
ume,  and  within  the  present  century  the  Goom-  the  country,  and  particularly  near  iyzabad, 
tee  has  fallen  5  or  6  feet — ^a  fact  which  has  where  great  care  is  taken  to  perpetuate  them, 
been  attributed  in  part  to  the  clearing  of  so  The  domestic  animals  of  Quae  indude  sheep, 
much  of  the  jungles  from  which  the  rivers  re-  goats,   cows,   bullocks,  and   tame   buffaloes, 
ceived  numerous  streamlets.    The  annual  fall  Among  the  wild  Animtfa  are  the  elephant, 
of  rain  is  also  thought  to  be  diminishing,  and  tiger,  rhinoceros,  wol^    hyasna,  jacka(  fox, 
water  is  obtained  from  wells  with  less  facility  hare,  deer,  nylgan,  wild  hog,  porcupine,  otter, 
than  it  was  formerly.    The  rivers  are  all  very  mongoose,  squirrel,  rat,  muSrat,  wOd  cat,  bat, 
tortuous,  and  are  subject  to  great  changes  of  and  flying  fox.    Tlie  tigers,  wolves,  and  hyie- 
volume   at  different  times  in  the  year,  the  nas  cause  great  destruction  of  life.    Of  the 
Ganges  and  Goggra  rising  in  the  rainy  season  numerous  varieties  of  birds,  the  parrots,  which 
as  much  as  80  feet    The  Ganges  also  annually  do  great  damage  to  the  crops,  and  the  king- 
changes  its  course  within  the  limits  of  a  bed  4  fishers,  which  exist  in  many  splendid  species, 
m.  in  average  width.    There  are  no  permanent  are  the  most  deserving  of  mention.    Reptiles 
lakes,  but  large  ponds  called  jhiU  are  formed  and  insects  are  abnncbint,  and  crocodiles  are 
by  the  rains  in  the  wet  season,  and  generally  sometimes  seen  in  the  larger  rivers. — ^The  great 
dry  up  or  are  drained  off  by  the  rivers  in  hot  bulk  of  the  people  are  Hindoos,  though  the 
weather.    The  largest  of  these,  situated  8  m.  dominant  race  was  Mohammedan  for  many 
N.  W.  from  Mankipoor,  in  a  deserted  channel  ages  before  the  British  annexation.    There  art) 
of  the  Ganges,  is  16  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  probably  100,000  families  of  Pausies,  an  abori- 
and  in  the  dry  season  is  converted  into  a  pesti-  ginal  tribe,  generally  robbers  by  hereditary 
lential  marsh  in  which  rice  is  sown.    The  soil  profession,  and  some  of  them  poisoners.    The 
of  Oude  is  on  the  whole  the  richest  in  India.  It  brahmins  are  the  most  numerous  class  of  the 
is  of  various  qualities,  however,  and  in  some  inhabitants,  and  there  are  29  Rigpoot  tribes, 
places  requires   abundant  irrigation  and  la-  From  these  two  classes  the  sepoys  of  tiie  Ben- 
borious  tillage.    Small  nodules  called  hanhar^  gal  army  have  been  mainly  recruited.    Hin- 
formed  of  the  elements  of  chalk  and  oolite,  are  dostanee  is  the  language  most  in  use,  witii  a 
found  in  great  quantities,  and  serve  a  usefhl  greater  admixture  of  Persian  and  Arabic  and 
purpose  in  giving  sufficient  consistency  to  some  less  of  Hindee  than  in  the  more  easterly  prov- 
of  the  river  banks  to  keep  them  in  permanent  inces.    The  houses  of  the  people  are  generally 
channels.    Ridges  of  them  2  or  8  yards  wide  mud  or  unbumt  brick,  ana  the  walls  are  car- 
intersect  the  bed  of  the  Goomtee  every  6  or  6  ried  up  6  or  7  feet  above  the  roof  to  form 
miles ;  and  they  have  formed  in  different  parts  a  sort  of  endosed  court  for  the  use  of  the 
of  the  country  hillocks  from  70  to  80  feet  nigh,  women.    This  court  is  coyered  during   the 
Common  salt  and  saltpetre  are  obtained  from  rains  by  a  light  temporaiT'  roofing  of  bamboo 
the  earth  by  washing.  The  climate  is  generally  and  grass.    The  rooms  have  no  ceilings,  and 
dry  and  subject  to  great  extremes  of  neat  and  the  floors  are  of  earth  weU  packed  and  smooth- 
cold,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  112**  ed.    The  most  characteristic  feature  in  the 
and  falling  to  28^.    November,  December,  Jan-  social  economy  of  Oude  is  that  of  the  village 
nary,  and  February  are  the  coldest  months,  and  communities.     Each    village  forms,  as  Lord 
the  next  four  the  hottest,  a  sultry  west  wind,  Metcalfe  justly  termed  it,  a  separate  little  re- 
loaded with  fine  gray  dust,  blowing  at  noon,  and  public.    It  has  its  accountant,  public  servants, 
ceasing  toward  evening,  or  a  damp  malarious  priest,  carpenter,  smith,  washerman,  and  watch- 
east  wind  from  the  swamps  of  Bengal  and  As-  man,  who  are  generally  paid  by  dues  claimable 
Bam  occasionally  prevailing  all  day.  The  power  from  the  grain  produce  of  each  landowner, 
of  the  hot  winds  is  annually  increasing  with  The  payment  of  a  land  tax  is  one  of  the  oldest 
the  diminution  of  rain.    Violent  hurricanes  institutions  of  the  country.    It  is  levied  by  a 
and  thunder  storms  are  sometimes  experienced.'  rate  upon  the  land,  implements  of  husbandry, 
The  rainy  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  or  crops,  and  is  paid  to  the  government  officer 
June,  and  lasts  from  2  to  4  months.  The  crops  through  the  head  man  of  the  village.    The  peo- 
consist   principally  of  wheat,  barley,  gram,  pie  vidue  their  right  of  property  in  the  soil 
znasure  (ervum  lens),  mustard,  rice  of  remark-  above  all  other  worldly  goods,  and  ding  to 
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their  ancestral  landa  with  an  affeotion  tmaiir-  tiyar  GhiQI,  a  fientenant  of  Cnttab-ud-deeii, 
{Mtfaed  in  any  other  oonntrj.  The  cnltiyatora  the  founder  of  the  Patan  or  A^^han  dynastj. 
themselyea,  as  a  general  role,  own  the  fieldcL  It  aabmitted  to  Baber  (1528)  after  an  obstinate 
bnt  in  many  cases  they  have  been  dispossessed  struggle,  but  freqaently  revolted  against  th« 
I  by  a  dassof  men  calledta2o0l;^2afv.  These  are  Mogul  sorereigns;  and  about  1753  ftf>iflM|%T 
persons  who  fEirm  the  revenue  of  a  collection  Jang,  nabob  viner  of  the  province,  wrested 
of  villages,  known  as  a  taloohah,  paying  to  from  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shah  a  grant  in 
the  government  a  fixed  sum,  and  exacting  from  perpetuity  of  Oude  and  Allahabad,  and  thus 
the  villagers  as  much  as  possible.  In  some  founded  an  independent  dynasty  which  lasted 
cases  the  talookdars  were  hereditary  chiefs  of  until  the  British  annexation.  Bis  son  and  suo- 
Rigpoot  tribes,  and  so  became  naturally  the  oessor  8i\jah-ud-Dowlah  became  one  of  the 
channels  of  communication  between  their  peo-  most  powerfol  princes  of  India,  but,  having 
pie  and  the  government.  In  others  they  were  formed  an  alliance  with  Meer  Gossim  against 
orig^ally  petty  government  officials  who  ob-  the  English,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  at  Pat- 
tained  in  various  ways  the  privileges  of  hered-  na,  Kay  18, 1764,  and  at  Buxar  on  the  2dd  of 
itary  farmers  of  the  revenue.  They  frequently  October,  in  1765  the  British  occupied  Luck- 
under  the  native  rule  laid  upon  the  cultivators  now  and  forced  Sigah  as  a  condition  of  peace 
imposts  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  to  transfer  the  provinces  of  Condi  and  Ad- 
pay,  and  on  their  delinquency  threw  them  into  lahabad  to  the  emperor  Shah  Alum.  Three 
prison  until  they  executed  a  deed  constituting  years  later  the  East  India  company  judged  it 
the  talookdars  proprietors  of  the  soil.  In  some  necessary  to  insist  on  a  reduction  of  the  nabob's 
instances  they  obtained  such  deeds  by  the  more  military  force,  which,  by  a  treaty  in  Nov.  1768, 
summary  process  of  fire  and  sword.    The  dis-  was  accordingly  limited  to  35,000  men.    ^lah 

Eoesessed  viUager  then  became  the  tenant  of  Alum,  having  in  1778  transferred  his  claim 
is  oppressor.  Some  of  the  more  spirited  took  upon  Corah  and  Allahabad  to  the  Mahrattas, 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  retired  into  the  was  considered  to  have  forfeited  those  territo- 
jungles,  and,  from  committing  raids  upon  all  ries,  and  the  nabob  was  pennitted  to  resume 
whom  the  talookdar  undertook  to  settle  upon  them  on  ^yment  of  5,000,000  rupees  to  the 
their  patrimonial  lands,  gradually  became  <2a-  English.  With  the  assistance  of  Englidh  troops, 
coits  or  professional  robbers.  At  the  time  of  whose  services  he  purchased  for  £400,000,  bu- 
the  British  occupation  the  country  was  infested  Jah  next  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  Bo- 
with  such  depredators.  The  East  India  com-  hillas,  and,  having  routed  f£em  in  a  decisive 
pany  in  most  cases  reinstated  the  villagers  in  batUe,  April  28, 1774,  annexed  the  greater  part 
their  rights,  and  held  the  fraudulent  and  ex-  of  Ronilcund  to  his  dominions.  His  son  and 
torted  dee^  of  conveyance  at  their  proper  successor  Azof-ud-Dowlah,  a  weak  and  disso- 
worth.  Where  the  talookdar  could  show  niU  lute  prince,  ceded  to  the  British  Benares,  Joun- 
and  undisputed  possession  for  12  years,  he  was  poor,  and  some  contiguous  districts,  in  return 
acknowledged  as  proprietor ;  and  where  his  for  which  the  company  agreed  to  defend  him 
income  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  withdrawal  against  all  his  enemies,  and  to  keep  a  large 
of  villages  from  his  talookah,  or  other  circum-  body  of  troops  in  his  territoiy,  for  whom  how- 
stances  of  hardship  appeared,  he  was  allowed  ever  he  was  to  pay  heavily.  This  military  force 
10  per  cent,  on  the  government  revenue. — ^The  was  several  times  augmented,  on  the  ground 
only  good  road  in  the  province  is  that  from  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the 
Cawnpore  to  Lucknow.  A  railway,  however,  safety  of  the  surrounding  British  possessiona 
has  been  projected,  which  will  pass  through  required  it.  Immense  sums  were  also  demand- 
Lucknow,  and  connect  it  with  Benares  and  ed  from  the  nabob  for  the  support  of  an  Eng- 
Delhi.  The  province  is  directly  subject  to  the  lish  resident  and  other  English  officials,  so  that 
governor-general  in  council^  and  for  adminis-  the  province  was  drained  of  its  resources  and 
trative  purposes  is  divided  mto  12  ehaJblas  or  parcelled  out  among  rapacious  farmers  of  the 
counties,  wnich  are  subdivided  into  pergunnaht  revenue,  many  of  whom  in  time  set  themselves 
or  districts.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are  up  as  independent  princes.  The  nabob  soon 
Lucknow,  the  capital,  Fyzabad,  Oude  or  Ayo-  came  to  rcjo^ard  his  white  allies  as  a  frightfhl 
dha,  the  ancient  capital,  Roy  Bareily,  and  Sha-  incubus  which  no  exertion  could  shake  ofEl 
habad.— Oude,  under  the  name  of  Kosala,  is  He  begged  to  have  tiie  troops  withdrawn,  but 
supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  British  refused.  At  length,  in  Sept.  1781, 
the  earliest  seats  of  Indian  civilization,  and  Bu-  he  signed  a  treaty  at  Chunar  with  the  govemor- 
chanan  coigectures  its  first  settlement  to  have  general  Warren  Hastings,  by  which  he  obtained 
taken  place  about  1866  B.C.  The  reign  of  Rama,  a  release  from  some  of  his  most  burdensome 
the  hero  of  Hindoo  romance  and  the  conqueror  engagements  on  condition  of  applying  the 
of  Ceylon,  is  assigned  to  the  8th  centuiy  B.  C. ;  wealth  of  the  two  beguma  or  princesses,  his 
and  the  poem  of  the  iSamayana,  which  nar-  ^  mother  and  grandmother,  to  the  liquidation 
rates  his  exploits,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Wilson  to  '  of  his  debt  to  the  East  India  company,  which 
have  been  written  about  800  B.  C.  Nothing  then  amounted  to  £1,400,000.  Ae  jagkira 
of  importance  is  known  of  the  kingdom  before  or  lands  taken  from  the  begums  he  was  to  re- 
A.  D.  1195,  when  it  was  conquered  and  united  tain,  and  their  money,  of  which  they  were  said 
to  th9  empire  of  Delhi  by  Mohammed  Bakh-  to  have  immense  sums  concealed,  was  to  be 
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paid  over  to  the  EnglisL    The  most  violent  Onde.    This  prinoe  is  said  to  have  been  more 
and  myustifiable  means  were  used  to  get  pos-  profligate  and  imbecile  than  dmost  anj  of  his 
session  of  the  treasure,  and  the  spoliation  of  predecessors.    While  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
the  begums  of  Oude  afterward  ac^uired^  a  pleasures  the  royal  revenues  dwindled  away, 
world-wide  celebrity  through  the  denuncia-  and  the  semi-independent  princes  grew  more 
tions  of  Burke  and  Sheridim.    From  1777  to  and  more  powerM.    They  buUt   fortresses, 
1786  the  nabob  paid  the  company  £800,000  per  banded  their  followers  into  formidable  armies, 
anniom,  beside  the  expenses  of  various  English  and  laid  all  the  surrounding  country  under 
officers,  one  of  whom,  an  agent  of  the  govern-  contribution.  In  a  communication  dated  March 
or-general,  received  an  annual  salary  of  £23,-  15,  1855,  addressed  to  the  In^an  government 
800.     In  1787  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  by  Gen.  Outram,  British  resident  at  Lucknow, 
£500,000  per  annum,  but  it  was  increased  in  the  condition  of  the  country  was  described  as 
1797to£550,000,  and  in  1798  to  £760,000,  be-  truly  deplorable.    The  people  were  heavily 
side  which  the  nabob  ceded  the  fortress  of  Al-  taxed,  though  but  a  small  part  of  the  revenue 
lahabad  and  gave  £80,000  for  its  repair  and  found  its  way  to  the  public  treasury.    The  rev- 
£80,000  for  the  repair  of  Futtehghur.    In  1801  enue  collected  in  1854  was  12,203,082  rupees 
the  pecuniary  subsidy  was  commuted  for  a  ces-  ($6,000,000),  of  which  only  8,600,000  rupees 
sion  of  various  territories,  equal  to  one  half  of  ($1,800,000)  had  actually  been  paid  over  to  the 
the  whole  province  and  vielmng  an  annual  rev-  government.    There  were  no  courts  of  law  ex- 
enne  of  £1,852,000.    A  loan  of  £1,000,000  was  oept  at  the  capital,  and  the  Judges  and  all  other 
obtained  from  the  nabob  Ghazee-ud-deenHyder  officers  together  amounted  to  only  61,  all  of 
in  1814,  and  another  of  the  same  amount  in  whom  were  venal.    The  police  was  corrupt 
1816.    These  loans  were  liquidated  in  1816  by  and  inefficient.    The  army  numbered  58,904 
the  transfer  to  Oude  of  the  Terrai.  or  marshy  men,  supported  at  a  cost  of  4,199,890  rupees; 
tract,  formerly  belonging  to  Kepaul.    In  1819  It  was  rapacious,  extortionate,  licentioud,  un- 
the  nabob  with  the  consent  of  the  East  India  disciplined,  and   cowardly.     Suttee,  or   the 
company  formally  renotmced  the  nominal  alle-  bummg  of  widows,  was  practised,  an  average 
glance  which  he  had  hitherto  retained  to  the  of  7  cases  occurring  linnually.    The  statistics 
Great  Mogul,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  of  crime  from  1848  to  1854  showed  on  an  aver- 
In  1826  he  made  a  loan  in  perpetuity  to  the  age  annually  147  dacoitees,  1,578  persons  killed 
British  of  £1,000,000,  at  the  unvarying  interest  and  wounded,  78  villages  burned  and  plun- 
of  6  per  cent ;  in  1829  a  loan  of  £640,000,  the  dered,  and  212  persons  forcibly  carried  off. 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Oppressions  and  cruelties  of  every  description 
support  ofoertain  members  ofthe  royal  family:  were  continually  practised  without  restraint 
and  in  1888  a  loan  of  £80,000,  the  Interest  of  The  royal  government  was  virtually  at  an  end, 
which  was  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of  Lucknow.  when  the  East  India  company,  in  Jan.  1856, 
Naaseer-ud-deen,  who  reigned  from  1827  to  caused  a  treaty  to  be  drawn  up,  the  effect  of 
1837,  made  an  effort  at  first  to  reform  the  ad-  which  would  have  been  to  transfer  to  them 
ministration,  but  soon  gave  himself  up  to  sen-  the  entire  administration  of  the  kingdom,  while 
final  pleasures.    The  succession  of  his  uncle  it  made  provision  for  the  dignity  and  affluence 
Mohammed  Ali  Shah  was  contested  by  the  late  of  the  king  ana  his  family.    This  treaty  the 
king^s  son  and  the  Padshah  Begum,  Nusseer-  king  refused  to  sign,  whereupon  a  proclamation 
nd-deen^s  principid  wife ;  but  Mohammed  was  was  issued  by  the  governor-general  in  council, 
BQpported  by  the  British,  and  his  rivals  were  Feb.  7,  1856,  declaring  the  deposition  of  tiie 
aoon  put  down.    He  was  succeeded  in  1842  by  king  of  Oude  and  the  absolute  annexation  of 
his  son  Un^nd  Ali  Shah,  under  whom  the  the  country  to  the  possessions  of  the  East  Idt 
state  of  the  kingdom  grew  worse  and  worse,  dia  company.    This  measure  was  not  consum- 
The  British  urged  reforms,  and  intimated  that  mated  without  loud  expressions  of  disapproval 
unless  they  were  effected  within  a  limited  time  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  English  people  and 
the  country  would  be  placed  under  their  man-  some  of  the  East  India  officials.    The  deposi- 
agement    The  king  however  seems  to  have  tion  of  the  king  was  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
had  but  littie  power.    Under  the  reign  of  Saa-  treaty  engagements,  and  as  both  impolitic  and 
dat  Ali  (1798-1814)  Oude  had  exijoyed  un-  uinust    His  migesty  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
nsaal  prosperity ;  but  his  son  Ghazee-ud-deen  titles  and  was  granted  a  liberal  pension,  but 
Hyder  (1814-*27)  had  dissipated  the  national  the  government  refused  to  make  any  engage- 
treasnres,  and,  being  withheld  by  treaty  from  ment  for  the  continuation  of  the  same  privileges 
keeping  up  a  strong  army  of  his  own,  and  but  to  his  descendants.    He  removed  to  Calcutta, 
indmerenUy  supported  by  the  British  troops,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Garden  Reach  on  the 
had  seen  the  kingdom  parcelled  out  among  outskirts  of  the  city,  while  the  queen  mother, 
a   number  of  petty  turbulent   princes  who  accompanied  by  his  m^jesty^s  son  and  brother, 
defied  lus  authority  and  proved  insuperable  visited  England  with  a  numerous  retinue,  ar- 
obfltaeles  to  all  measures  for  improvement,  riving  in  London  in  Aug.  1856.    She  was  re- 
It  was  now  too  late  to  re^tablish  order,  but  ceivc^  with  great  kindness  by  Queen  Victoria, 
Uiqjnd  Ali  succeeded  in  replenishing  the  treas-  and  remained  in  the  country  for  a  considerable 
nry,  and  on  his  death  in  1847  left  about  £1,-  time  urging  her  claims  for  redress,  but  without 
500,000  to  his  son  W%)id  Ali,  the  last  king  of  avalL    She  finaUy  died  in  Paris  in  1858.    The 
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talookdars  of  Onde  felt  muoh  aggrieved  by  the  contributmg  to  the  victory  of  Austerlitz.  His 
regulations  of  the  East  India  company  respect-  eervices  were  scarcely  less  important  in  ^e 
ing  the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  population  two  following  campaigns  in  Prussia  and  Poland 
in  fact  never  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  (1806-'7),  when  he  won  the  battle  of  Ostrolen- 
change  of  rulers.  Hence,  when  the  sepoy  mu-  ka  and  fought  under  Napoleon  at  Friedlaiid. 
tiny  broke  out  in  1857,  the  rising  in  Oude  was  He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  count  and  a 
not  confined  to  the  soldiers,  but  became  a  pop-  gift  of  1,000,000  francs.  In  command  of  the 
ular  war  for  independence.  The  rebel  sepoys  vanguard  of  the  French  army  in  1809,  he  dis- 
concentrated  about  Lucknow,  while  the  talook-  tinguished  himself  so  greatly  at  PfafenhofTen, 
dars  held  themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection  Ebersberg,  Essling,  and  Wagram,  that  he  was 
throughout  the  province,  armed  their  retainers,  created  marshal  of  the  empire  and  duke  of 
and  threw  themselves  into  their  forts,  whence  Beggio,  with  an  income  of  100,000  francs.  In 
^e  British  frequently  could  not  dislodge  them  1812  he  led  the  2d  corps  of  the  great  army  that 
without  heavy  loss.  The  complicity  of  the  ex-  invaded  Russia,  and  so  sJdlfrilly  manoeuvred  to 
king  was  strongly  suspected,  and  he  was  kept  protect  the  crossing  of  the  Beresina,  that  he 
prisoner  in  CasUe  William.  One  of  his  wives,  was  hailed  as  the  "  preserver  of  the  army.^^  In 
known  as  the  begum,  who  resided  at  Lucknow,  the  campaign  of  1818  he  fought  at  Bautzen, 
put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  insurgents,  was  defeated  by  Bemadotte  at  Grossbeeren,  and 
cooperated  vigoroudy  with  Nena  Bahib,  and  is  severely  wounded  at  Leipsic.  On  the  fall  of 
supposed  to  nave  escaped  to  Thibet.  The  the  emperor  he  joined  the  Bourbons,  and  faith- 
province  however  was  substantially  subdued  frilly  held  to  their  cause  during  the  Hundred 
by  the  end  of  1858,  and  in  the  spring  and  sum-  Days.  Under  the  2d  restoration  he  was  ap- 
mer  of  1859  the  whole  population  was  dis-  pointed  commander  of  the  national  gusurd  of 
armed,  1,827  forts  being  destroyed  and  1,867,-  raris,  and  in  1828  led  the  Ist  corps  of  the 
406  arms  of  all  kinds  given  up.  On  Oct.  22  French  army  in  Spain.  Louis  Philippe  made 
the  governor-general  made  a  triumphal  entry  him  chancellor  of  the  l^on  of  honor  in  1839, 
into  Luclnbw,  and  settled  the  difficulties  of  and  governor  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides  in 
the  land  titles  by  giving  the  talookdars  a  free  1842.  A  statue  was  erected  in  his  honor  by  his 
grant  of  their  estates.  (See  Hikdostan,  voL  native  city.  During  his  military  career  he  re- 
uc.  pp.  190,  191.)— OtiDE,  or  Atodha,  a  town  ceived  no  fewer  than  85  wounds. — ^Nicolas 
of  the  preceding  province  and  anciently  its  Ohables  Yictob,  duke  of  Beggio,  son  of  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Bar-le-Duc,  Nov.  8,  1791, 
Goggra,  75  m.  £.  from  Lucknow ;  pop.  about  commenced  service  under  Napoleon,  became  a 
8,000.  It  adjoins  the  modem  town  of  Fyza-  colonel  in  1814,  commanded  the  1st  re^ment 
bad,  and  is  now  almost  deserted.  Its  principal  of  horse  grenadiers  in  the  royal  guard  in  1822, 
buildings  are  the  *^fort  of  Hanuman,"  built  in  and  was  afterward  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
honor  of  the  fabulous  monkey  god,  the  auzil-  school  of  cavalry  at  Saumur,  but  retired  for 
iary  of  Rama,  and  having  an  annual  revenue  a  while  on  the  revolution  of  1880.  Restored 
of  50,000  rupees  settled  on  it  by  Si^ah-ud-  to  his  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1885,  he 
Dowlah :  ana  the  ruined  ^^fovt  of  Rama,^'  the  went  to  Africa  (where  a  younger  brother  had 
mythical  hero  of  the  Ramayana.  Oude  is  fallen  at  the  head  of  his  regiment),  and  partici- 
thought  to  be  the  most  ancient  city  of  India,  pated  in  the  expedition  of  Mascara,  but  a  wound 
and  according  to  Buchanan  was  founded  in  obliged  him  to  return  to  France.  He  was  then 
1866  B.  0.  The  Ayeen  AMerry  describee  it  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division. 
as  200  miles  in  length.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  chamber  of  depn- 
OUDINOT,  Nicolas  Ohakucs,  duke  of  Reg-  ties.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  he  held  a 
gio,  a  French  marshal,  bom  in  Bar-sur-Ornain,  seat  in  both  the  constituent  and  the  legislative 
April  20, 1767,  cUed  in  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1847.  assemblies.  He  was  appointed  to  command 
He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  17,  but  retired  from  the  French  army  sent  against  the  Roman  re- 
the  army  at  the  desire  of  his  father  in  1787.  In  public,  landed  at  Oivita  Vecchia  April  25, 1849, 
1792  he  was  elected  commander  of  the  8d  bat-  and  took  possession  of  Rome  July  8.  Returning 
talion  of  the  Meuse,  attained  the  rank  of  colo-  to  France,  he  reappeared  in  his  seat  in  the  l^gis- 
nel  by  his  defense  of  the  castle  of  Bitche,  was  lative  assembly^and  opposed  the  policy  of  the 
made  brigadier-general  in  1794  for  his  bravery  president.  On  jDec.  2, 1851,  he  was  one  of  the 
in  the  battle  of  Moorlautem,  successfully  con-  members  of  the  assembly  who  met  in  the  hall 
ducted  several  operations  under  Moreau  in  the  of  the  10th  district  to  protest  against  the  eottp 
campaign  of  1796  on  the  Danube,  and  became  d^etat,  and  was  arrested  and  for  a  few  days  held 
general  of  division  in  1799.  He  contributed  to  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Yincennes.  Since  then 
the  success  of  Massdna  in  the  battle  of  Zurich,  he  has  retired  to  private  life.  Several  essays 
and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  the  of  his  upon  military  matters  have  attracted  at- 
battles  on  the  banks  of  the  Hincio.  In  com-  tention.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  tlie 
mand  of  a  picked  corps  of  10,000  grenadiers  Speetateur  militaire^  a  periodical  to  which  lie 
and  voltigeurs,  he  shared  in  the  campaign  of  is  still  an  occasional  contributor. 
1805  against  Austria,  defeating  the  enemy  at  OUGHTRED,  William,  an  English  mathe- 
TTertingen,  entering  Vienna,  crossing  the  Dan-  matician  and  divine,  bom  in  Eton,  Bucking- 
ube  under  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery,  and  finally  hamshire,  in  1578,  died  Jan.  80, 1660.   He  was 
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educated  at  Eton,  and  at  King's  oollegOi  Cam-  Gems,  bearing  Inscriptions  in  the  Palilayi  or 

bridge,  where  he  invented  while  an  nnder-  Ancient  Perston  character"  (4to.,  1801) ;  ^^  An 

firadnate    **an  easj   method   of  geometrical  Abstract  ctf  the  Persian  Translation  of  the 

flialling.^     Havinff  received  holv  orders,  he  Ckography  written  in  Arabic  by  Ibn  Hankal ;" 

was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Aldbory,  near  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  his  collection  of 

Gailoford,  in  1608,  and  in  1628  was  tator  to  PersiaiL    Ai«bic,    and   Tnrkish  manuscripts, 

the  son  of  the  earl  of  Arundel.    He  was  called  and  '*  Anecdotes  from  Oriental  Bibliography" 

the  "  prince  of  mathematicians,''  and  left  nu-  (1827) ;  and  another  catalogue  of  his  oriental 

meroQs  works.  manuscripts  in  1881.    An  account  of  his  travels 

OUISTITI.    See  Uajbmobvt.  in  Persia  was  published  in  1819~'22  (8  vols.  4to.)* 

OUNOE  (/elis  uneia,  Buffon ;  leapardus  im-  OUTAGAMES,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  intersected 
cia,  GrayX  a  medium-sized  cat  of  the  old  world,  by  Neenah,  Wolf,  and  Embarras  rivers ;  area, 
smaller  than  the  leopard,  inhabiting  the  moun*  684  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  2,716.  Its  surface 
tainous  regions  of  Asia.  Buffon  mstingnishes  is  diversified  and  covered  with  great  forests, 
it  from  the  panther  by  its  smaller  size  (the  which  yield  large  quantities  of  lumber.  It  was 
length  of  the  body  being  only  S^  feet),  its  separated  from  Brown  oo.  in  1860,  and  is  not 
longer  and  shaggy  hair,  and  its  tail  nearly  as  included  in  the  census  of  that  year, 
long  as  the  body.  The  ground  color  is  whitish  OUTLAWBT  Qaw  Latin  atlagaria,  utla- 
ffray  on  the  back  and  sides,  without  tint  of  ffatiOj  from  uHagattttj  exle»;  Saxon,  titlagh. 
fulvous,  and  whiter  below ;  the  body  is  marked  utlaughe),  the  process  by  which  one  is  excluded 
by  blackish  spots,  sometimes  forming  irregular  from  the  protection  of  the  law,  partly  in  re- 
cirdes,  the  lunbs  simply  spotted,  and  the  tail  spect  to  his  property,  and  partly  in  respect  to 
ringed.  It  is  a  ver^  active  animal  and  an  ex-  his  person.  When  a  party  defendant,  after 
pert  climber,  preymg  upon  rodents  and  the  formid  and  proper  summons,  refuses  to  appear 
smaller  ruminants.  OuTier  and  others  regard  before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  his 
it  as  a  variety  of  the  panther,  the  last  also  contumacy  is  in  fact  noUiing  else  than  rebel- 
bein^  considered  the  same  as  the  leopard.  Uon  against  the  organic  law  of  the  state;  he 
Hamilton  Smith  considers  it  distinct,  and  Gray  sets  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  society  of 
describes  it  as  a  species  in  the  catalogue  of  the  which  he  is  a  member,  and,  whether  his  con- 
British  museum.  Its  size,  markings,  and  hab-  duct  be  construed  as  an  admission  of  guilt,  or 
itat  seem  sufficient  to  entitle  tt  to  rank  as  a  more  properly  as  a  mere  contempt,  he  cer- 
true  species.  tainly  cannot  complain  if  those  who  are  in- 

OUSLEY,  GiDsoir,  an  Irish  clergyman,  bom  trusted  with  ^e  maintenance  of  the  social 

in  Dunmore,  Gal  way,  in  1762,  died  -May  14,  order  and  welfare  declare  that  he  has  forfeited 

1889.     He  became  a  member  of  the  Wea-  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  the  law  to  which 

leyan  church,  and  after  laboring  20  years  as  a  he  refuses  to  submit    The  outlaw,  says  Brao- 

local  preacher  was  appointed  in  1799,  mission-  ton,  forfeits  home  and  country,  and  becomes 

ary  to  the  Irish.    He  entered  upon  his  duties  an  exile.   Anciently  he  was  known  by  another 

just  at  the  dose  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  fW>m  name,  to  wit,  J¥mdleunan^  as  it  seems,  because 

the  excited  state  of  the  Oatholic  population  was  he  forfeited  his  friends;  for  if  any  of  them 

subjected  to  many  trials,  being  frequently  as-  rendered  him  any  assistance,  they  suffered  the 

saulted  while  preaching  in  the  streets.  He  was  same  punishment  as  the  outlaw  himself,  losing 

regarded  as  the  most  efficient  and  successM  like  him  both  their  goods  and  their  life,  unless 

Jriati  missionary  ever  employed  by  the  Wesley-  the  king  of  his  grace  spared  them.    From  the 

ans,  preaching  often  6  times  a  day  in  English  time  one  was  outlawea  he  was  said  anciently 

and  Irish,    ne  left  various  works  on  the  Ro-  to  bear  a  wolf's  head  (caput  lupinum  g&rere) ; 

man  Catholic  controversy,  the  best  known  of  and  it  is  usually  stated,  as  if  on  the  authority 

which  is  Ms  '*  Old  Christianity,  against  Papsd  of  Bracton,  tluit  an  outlaw  might  be  killed 

Kovelties.''  with  the  same  impunity  as  a  wolf.    But  this 

OUSELY,  Sq  William,  an  English  oriental-  author  says  plainly,  that  one  might  take  the 

ist,  bom  in  Monmouthshire  in  1771,  died  in  outlaw's  life  only  when  he  resisted  being  taken, 

1843.    In  1787  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  or  endeavored  to  escape.    After  his  capture, 

Prench,  and  the  following  year  became  comet  his  death  or  life  rested  in  the  hands  of  the 

in  a  regiment  of  British  dragoons  stationed  in  king  alone.    All  males  above  the  age  of  12 

Ireland.    Devoting  all  his  leisure  to  the  ori-  years  might  suffer  outlawry,  because  at  that 

ental  languages,  he  left  the  military  service  age  they  were  all  sworn  and  enrolled  in  the 

after  the  campsign  of  1794,  and  went  to  the  decennary,  and  were  thus  within  the  law  of  the 

university  of  Leyaen.    In  1 795  he  published  his  reahn.    Women  were  *^  waived, "  not  outlawed, 

'^Persian  Miscellanies."     Afterward  he  went  because  they  were  not  thus  sworn.     They 

to  London,  received  various   complimentary  therefore  could   not  be   exduded  fh>m  the 

distinctions  from  the  universities  and  learned  benefit  of  the  law,  but  were  abandoned  or  dis- 

societies,  and  accompanied  as  private  secre-  regarded  by  it. — Outlawry  was  pronounced  ori- 

tary  his  brother,  Sir  €k>re  Ousely,  the  ambas-  ginally  only  in  cases  of  tresson  or  felony.  Next 

sador  to  the  Persian  court.    Among  his  works  it  was  extended  to  trespasses  of  a  fiagrant 

are:    ^* Oriental   Collections"    (3    vols.    4to.,  character.     But  properly  it  was  limited  to 

1797) ;  **  Observations  on  some  Medals  and  those  processes  in  which  a  eapuu  lay,  that  is, 
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a  writ  or  warrant  to  take  the  person  of  the  de-    that  these  indomitable  maranders  might  be  dr- 
fendant.    In  all  actions  of  trespass  «t  et  armii    iliced  by  turning  their  warlike  spirit  to  some 

this  capias  lay  at  common  law,  and  conse-  legitimate  purpose.    The  result  of  a  short  trial 
^nently  also,  in  proper  cases,  outlawry.    In  ao-    ftuly  justified  his  anticipations,  and  peace  being 

tions  of  debt,  detinue,  coyenant,  and  such  others-  restored  to  the  Bheel  country  he  was  sent  into 
as  are  founded  upon  mere  negligence  or  laches,    Guzerat  to  subdue  the  rebel  chiefs  of  the  Mye- 

ccqnae  did  not  lie  at  common  law,  and  there-  Gaunta.    This  he  effected  by  similar  measures, 

fore  outlawry  was  impossible,  until  it  was  in-  defeating  them  first  and  eonciliatfaig  them  af- 

trdduced  by  act  of  parliament.    A  distinction  terward.    When  the  war  with  Afghanistan 

was  made,  in  respect  to  the  consequences  of  broke  out,  he  yolunteered  his  services,  and  was 

outlawry,  between  criminal  and  civO  cases,  appointed  honorary  aide-de-camp  to  Sir  John 

In  the  former,  sentence  of  outlawry  operated  JEeane,  rendering  yaluable  assistance  tbrongh- 

asaconvictionof  the  offence  itself  with  which  out  the  campaign.    He  played  a  conspicaous 

iSbe  accused  was  charged.    In  treasons  and  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Beloochee  stronffbold 

felonies  therefore  he  suffered  corruption  of  of  Kelat  (1840),  and,  disguised  as  a  native  aevo- 

blood,  and  forfeiture  of  all  his  estate,  real  aa  tee,  carried  the  news  of  its  fall  a  week's  journey 

wen  as  personal.    In  civil  cases  the  ultimate  through  the  enemy*8  country  to   Kurrachee, 

object  of  the  outlawry  was  to  secure  access  to  where  he  took  ship  for  Bombay.    For  his  aer- 

the  defendant's  property.    His  failure  to  ap-  vices  on  this  occasion  he  received  the  brevet 

pear  was,  accoroingly,  not  accounted  a  con-  rank  of  m^or,  and  was  appointed  political 

fession  of  the  matter  charged ;  but  as  a  con*  agent  in  Lower  Sinde,  where  he  not  only  upheld 

tempt,  it  deserved  and  drew  after  it  a  forfeit-  the  British  arms,  but  gained  the  affection  of  tiie 

ure  of  personal  property  and  loss  of  the  profits  native  chiefi.    When  Bir  Charles  Napier  onder- 

of  lands  so  long  as  the  outlawry  lasted.    An  took  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  Outram  was  resi- 

outlaw  will  not  be  heard  in  the  couri:s  where  dent  at  Hyderabad,  and  endeavored  to  avert  a 

he  seeks  to  originate  a  legal  right,  and  his  ad-  collision  between  tne  ameers  and  the  BritisL 

versary  may  plead  the  outlaw's  disability  in  The  princes  treated  him  courteously,  but  the 

bar  or  in  abatement  of  his  suit.    Indeed,  he  soldiers  growing  furious  and  attacking  the  resi- 

cannot  appear  in  court  for  any  other  purpose  dency,  he  defended  himself  with  a  small  escort, 

than  to  reverse  his  outlawry.    He  cannot  be  a  and  finally  effected  an  orderly  though  dangerous 

juror,  for  he  is  not  an  unimpeached  citizen,  retreat.    He  condemned  the  whole  war  ^^as 

liber  et  hgalishotno;  but  if  he  was  outlawed  most  tyrannical,  positive  robbery,"  and  was 

in  a  civil  action,  he  may  be  an  heir  or  a  wit-  consequently  involved  in  an  acrimonious  oon- 

ness.    In  England,  outlawry  is  declared  after  troversy.  with  Sir  Charles  Napier.    After  a 

three  successive  writs  of  summons  to  the  de-  short  visit  to  England,  he  was  employed  against 

fsndant,  and  after  he  has  been  called  by  the  the  rebels  in  the  South  Mcdiratta  country,  or- 

sheriff  in  five  different  courts.    The  judgment  ganized  a  light  irregular  force,  and,  to  use  the 

of  outlawry  may  be  reversed  by  writ  of  error  words  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  *^  his  very  ad- 

or  upon  motion  in  the  courts,  and  after  re-  vanced  guard  drove  before  them  the  half-armed 

versal  the  party  may  be  put  to  plead  to  the  rabble  &at  had  kept  three  brigades  at  bay." 

original  process. — ^The  process  of  outlawry  la  In  1846  Outram  (now  a  colonel)  was  appointed 

rare  in  the  United  States.    In  some  states  it  resident  at  Sattara,  and,  in  1847  resident  at 

has  never  been  Imown.    In  Pennsylvania  it  is  Baroda.    In  the  latter  station  his  zeal  for  the 

retained  in  treason,  jrobbery,  burglary,  and  suppression  of  certein  corrupt  practices,  in 

sodomy;  in  New  York,  in  treason  alone.    In  which  his  language  was  not  always  moderate 

both  these  states  outlawry  In  civil  actions  has  or  prudent,  brought  him  inte  disfavor  with  the 

been  expressly  abolished,  and  it  may  be  said  to  Bombay  government,  and  returning  to  Eiigland 

have  no  actual  existence  in  any.  he  plunged  into  a  paper  warfare  by  whidi  he 

OUTEAM,  Sib  Jakes,  a  British  soldier,  bom  secured  from  the  first  the  sympatiiy  of  the 

at  Butterley  Hall,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  29,  1803.  public,  and  finally  the  approved  of  the  court  of 

He  is  the  son  of  Benjamin  Outram,  an  eminent  directors.    In  1864  he  was  appointed  political 

civil  engineer,  was  educated  in  Scotland,  of  resident  at  Lucknow,  and  after  the  annexation 

which  country  his  mother  was  a  native,  and  of  Oude  in  the  early  part  of  1856  again  sidled 

after  studying  with  distinction  at  Marischal  for  Europe,  waa  made  civil  knight  commander 

college,  Aberdeen,  went  out  to  Bombay  in  1819,  of  the  bath,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian 

as  a  cadet  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  war  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 

India  company.    He  was  posted  to  the  28d  British  forces  in  Persia^  with  the  temporary 

regiment  of  Bombay  native  infantry,  of  which  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  his  actoal  rank  i 

he  soon  became  adjutant,  and,  having  distin-  this  time  being  that  of  major«generaL    Reach- 

guished  himself  by  a  brilliant  and  successful  ingBushire,  where  the  first  division  was  already 

attack  upon  an  insurgent  stronghold  in  Oan-  encamped,  about  the  end  of  Jan.  1857,  he  de- 

deish,  was  selected  by  the  governor^  Mount-  feated  the  Persians  at  Borasioim,  Feb.  5,  and 

Stuart  Elphinstone,  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Koosh-aub,  Feb.  8,  and  took  Hohammerah, 

the  ferocious  Bheel  tribes.    His  first  exploit  was  March  26,  soon  after  which  news  arrived  that 

to  beat  them  in  battie;   his  next  to  organize  peace  had  been  signed  between  England  and 

them  into  an  irregular  military  corps,  hoping  rersia.    Betuming  to  India,  which  was  then  in 
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the  midst  of  the  aepoy  rebellion,  Ootram  vas  Arift.— The  form  of  the  onxeifl  it  oompaot,  and 

appointed  to  the  militarj  oommand  of  the  Cawn-  the  motionB  and  attitudes  are  like  those  of  the 

pore  and  Dinapoor  diTisions.    His  first  effort  wrens.    Their  habits  are  very  peculiar,  and 

was  to  relieve  Gen.  Havelock  at  Cawnpore,  and  have  been  accurately  described  by  Macgillivray 

this  effected  (Sept.  15)  to  march  with  him  to  in  Ghreat  Britain  from  actual  observation ;  they 

Lacknow ;  but  in  consideration  of  Havelock's  are  found  singly  or  in  pairs  in  mountainous 

previous  exertions  to  assist  the  garrison  at  the  districts  on  the  borders  of  streams ;  they  seek 

latter  place,  he  chivalrously  refused  to  take  from  their  food  under  water,  not  plunging  superfi* 

him  the  oommand  of  the  relieving  force,  and  ao*  oially  like  the  kingfi^er  or  the  fidi  hawl^  nor 

oompanied  it  as  a  volunteer.    Entering  Lucknow  going  under  from  thesur&oe  like  the  ducks, 

Sept.  25,  he  conducted  the  defence  of  the  reai«  butdarting  boldly  into  the  water  firom  the 

dency  until  the  rescue  by  Sir  Colin  Oampbell,  wing,  diving  to  the  bottom,  and  swimming  and 

Nov.  19,  when  he  occupied  a  fort  called  the  running  about  there  with  great  rapidity,  in 

Alumbagb,  about  4  m.  from  the  city,  and  during  search  of  aquatic  insects,  larvBB,  and  mollusks^ 

the  next  few  months  several  times  defeated  the  on  which  they  feed.    The  ouzel  is  said  idso  to 

rebels  with  great  slaughter.    He  cooperated  devour  the  q>awn  and  firy  of  fishes,  and  on  this 

with  Campbell  in  the  final  si^ge  and  capture  of  aooount,  though  probably  without  reason,  is 

Lucknow  m  March,  and  in  the  capacity  of  chief  very  generally  persecuted  by  anglers  and  game* 

civil  commissioner  immediately  appHed  him-  keepers;  its  progression  under  water  is  by  the 

self  to  restore  order  in  the  province.    He  was  action  of  the  wings,  as  in  many  web-footed 

soon  summoned  to  Calcutta  as  a  member  of  birds;  it  remains  submerged  for  a  minute  or 

the  supreme  council.    In  the  summer  of  1860,  two,  swimming  well,  rising  buoyantiy  to  the 

his  health  beiug  much  broken,  he  returned  home,  surfkce,  and  able  to  dive  again  without  rising 

and  retired  to  private  life.    In  1857  he  received  on  the  wing.    The  flight  is  direct  and  rapid ; 

the  military  decoration  of  the  grand  cross  of  it  is  in  the  habit  of  perchins  lon  stones  in  the 

the  bath  for  his  services  in  Persia,  was  created  middle  of  streams,  constantly  moving  the  tail 

a  baronet  of  the  United  Eonfdom  in  1858,  be-  up  and  down ;  it  is  a  very  poor  walker ;  when 

came  lieutenant-general  in  the  same  year,  and  wounded,  it  plunges  under  water  and  escapes 

in  Dec.  1860  was  presented  by  the  corporation  to  the  shore,  struggling  to  the  last  when  taken* 

of  London  with  the  fireedom  of  the  city  and  a  The  note  is  a  gentie  warble,  short  and  Uvely, 

sword,  but  not  resembling  the  full  song  of  the  proper 

OU2XL,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  thrush  fiun-  thrushes.    It  begms  to  rxufke  a  nest  about  the 

ily,  hydrobata  (VieilL)   or  einchu  (Bechst).  middle  of  spring,  of  mos^and  leaves,  on  the 

The  biU  is  without  bristles  at  the  base,  moder-  bank  of  a  stream,  among  the  roots  of  a  tree 

ate,  slender,  slightiy  bent  upward,  with  culmen  overhanging  the  water,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock, 

nearly  straight,  and  curvea  and  notched  tip ;  or  in  a  hole  in  a  bridge,  dam,  or  wall ;  it  is  of 

the  frontal  plumes  come  as  far  as  the  openliu^  large  size,  arched  over,  and  compactly  built ; 

of  the  nostrils;  wings  moderate  androundeo,  the  eggs  are  5  or  6,  pure  white,  somewhat 

the  Ist  quill  spurious  and  the  2d  rather  shorter  smaller  than  those  of  the  song  tfajrush.    Thia 

than  the  8d  and  4th,  which  are  longest;  tail  genua  is  considered  intermediate  between  the 

very  short  and  nearly  even;  tarsi  as  long  as  ant-thrushes  and  thrushes  proper;  its  short  and 

middle  toe,  covered  in  fh>nt  with  an  entire  dense  plumage,  short  wings  and  tail,  and  bill, 

scale;  feet  robust,  witii  toes  moderate,  the  are  admirably  adapted  for  making  its  way  under 

outer  the  longest,  and  united  at  base;  claws  water,  and  seizing  and  detaching  its  food  from 

long,  curved,  and  sharp.    About  half  a  dozen  submerged  stones.    According  to  Macgillivray, 

species  are  described  in  America,  Europe^  and  the  genus  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the 

Aaia.    The  American  water  ouzel  or  dipper  dender-billed  land  birds  and  the  diving  water 

(JJ.  Mexieana^  Baird ;  O,  Amerieanua^  Swains.)  birds,  as  the  kingfisher  seems  to  unite  tiie 

is  about  74  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  former  vritii  the  plunging  birds  of  the  same 

of  lOi;  the  color  above  la  dark  plumbeous,  order. — ^The  name  of  ring  ouzel  is  given  to  the 

paler  beneath ;  head  and  neck  with  a  sooty  European  thrush  (turdui  torqtuUuiy  Linn.)  from 

brown  tinse ;  a  concealed  white  spot  above  the  its  ha^big  a  broad  white  orescent  across  the 

front  of  the  eye,  and  sometimes  below  it;  in  black  of  the  breast;   and  the  blackbird  (21 

yonng  birds  the  feathers  beneatii,  the  wing  m&ruia,  Linn.)  is  often  also  cidled  ouzel  in 

coTerts,  and  lesser  quills  are  edged  with  gray-  Great  Britain. 

idi  white ;  it  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  dear  rapid  OVEN  BIBD,  the  popular  name  given  to  a 

fltreams  In  the  Booky  mountains  fr^m  British  group  of  tenuirostral  birds  of  the  sub-family 

America  to  Mexico.    The  European  ouzel  or  J^irnarina  uad  tiie  family  of  creepers,  inhabit- 

dipper  (£r.  cinduty  YieiU. ;  0.  a^uoHous,  Bechst)  ing  the  warm  parts  of  South  America  and  the 

is  of  about  the  same  size,  with  the  nead  ana  West  Indies.    In  the  typical  genus  Jkimarku 

hind  neck  dark  brown,  the  upper  parts  dark  (VieilL)  tiie   bill   is  moderate,  slender,  and 

gray  with  broad  black  ^dgings,  throat  and  fore  slightiy  curved ;  wings  and  tail  moderate,  and 

neck  white,  and  breast  brownish  red ;  the  fe-  tarsi  long.   Hie  red  oven  bird  {F,  rt(/u«,  VieiU.), 

male  with  less  deep  tints ;  the  young  grayi^  called  homero  in  La  Plata,  is  about  6  inches 

above,  with  black  edgings.    A  similar  species  long,  reddish  above  and  white  below ;  it  is  seen 

(£!1  Junatioa^  Swains.)  is  found  in  northern  generally  in  pairs^  both  in  bushy  and  open 
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plaoee  and  near  famnan  habitatkni^  nmnlng  tntioed  hj  the  more  Tigorons  and  rofmantio 
rapidly  or  makiog  thort  flights  from  bosh  to  atjle  into  which  the  new  Grerman  school  ex- 
bndi  in  search  of  insects,  espeoiaUj  eoleoptera;  panded,  to  renounce  the  limited  range  of  sob- 
it  wiU  also  eat  seeds ;  the  note  is  loud  and  jects  and  the  seyere,  almost  ascetic,  stjle  of 
riiillL  The  nest  is  placed  in  an  exposed  sitoa-  uieir  master.  Their  places  have  not  been 
tion  on  a  tree,  paling,  window  sill,  or  even  in  readily  supplied,  and  OVerbebk  now  labors  in 
the  interior  of  a  house ;  both  sexes  work  at  it,  his  vocation  almost  alone,  but  with  not  le» 
alternately  bringing  a  lump  of  day,  or  piece  enthusiasm  than  when  he  commenced  his  career 
of  straw  and  twig,  which  they  Ceuihion  into  a  in  Rome  60  years  ago.  Of  his  works  in  fresco, 
dome-shaped  structure  like  a  baker^s  oven,  6  the  revival  of  which  his  example  greatly  aided, 
or  8  inches  in  diameter  and  witid  walls  about  the  most  remarkable  are  a  series  of  5  repre- 
an  inch  thick;  the  opening  is  on  the  side,  and  senting  subjects  from  Tasso's  Gentaalemms  U- 
near  it  is  a  partition  reaching  nearly  to  the  herata^  executed  in  1817  in  the  villa  Massimi  in 
roof,  belund  which  is  an  inner  chamber  in  which  Rome,  and  the  "  Vision  of  St.  Francis**  painted 
the  eggs,  4  or  6,  are  deposited  on  feathers  and  for  the  church  of  the  Madonna  degli  Angioili 
soft  grass.  The  genus  oindodeB  (Qray)  frequents  near  Assisi,  the  latter  of  which  is  oonsideied  a 
the  sea  beadii,  and  may  often  be  seen  walking  remarkable  exposition  of  the  principles  of 
on  the  masses  of  floating  sea  weed  near  the  Christian  art  as  understood  by  him.  The  pio- 
ahore ;  some  occasionally  wander  inland,  and  ture  which  first  gave  him  a  European  reputa- 
even  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet  on  the  Cor-  tion  was  the  **  Entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem," 
dilleras ;  their  food  consists  of  insects,  small  completed  in  1824  for  the  Marienkirche  in 
crustaceans  and  moHusks,  and  seeds.  Other  L&beck,  and  which  is  well  known  by  engrav- 
genera  are  ZocAmiot  (Swains.),  of  Brazil;  eni-  Ings.  Other  works  by  him  of  a  scriptural  chsr- 
eomi»  (Gray),  in  dry  regions  of  Patagonia  and  acter  are  '*  Christ  bearing  the  Croas,''  ^^  The 
the  barren  Cordilleras ;  limnomU  (Gould),  on  Child  Christ  In  the  Temple,"  '^  (^rist  blessng 
the  reedy  borders  of  South  American  lakes.  Little  Children*'  (also  well  known  through  the 
climbing  vertically  along  the  stems;  geotiUa  engravings),  "The  Raising  of  Lazarus,**  *^  Christ 
(Swsdns.),  on  the  open  sandy  plains ;  and  ein-  raising  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,**  *^  Christ  cm 
eioeerthia  (Gray),  of  the  West  Indies.  The  the  Mount  of  Olives,*'  '*  St.  John  preaching  in 
prevailing  colors  are  red  and  brown,  varied  the  Wilderness,"  "Moses  and  the  i)aDghter  of 
with  blaox  and  white.  Jethro  at  the  Well,"  "  Gathering  the  Manna," 
OVERBECE,  FnpDBiOH,  a  German  painter.  "  Hagar  in  the  Desert,"  and  the  "  Ascent  of 
bom  in  LtLbeck,  Ji%  8, 1789.  He  commenced  Elijah."  His  numerous  "  Holy  Families**  sod 
his  artistic  education  in  Vienna  in  1806,  and  in  Ptetoi^  '<  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  **  Virgin  with 
1810  repaured  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  the  Lily,"  '^  Three  Ehigs,*^  "  St  Elizabeth,*' 
into  tiM  society  of  a  number  of  young  compa-  '*  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,"  ftc.,  are  ex- 
triots,  who  had  become  convinced  that  a  return  amples  of  his  manner  of  illustrating  the  tradi- 
to  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  eariy  Italian  tions  of  the  church.  His  masterpiece  perhaps 
masters  could  alone  effect  a  healthful  regenera-  is  the  elaborate  composition  in  the  Btfiddsche 
tion  of  art.  Overbeck,  who  waa  of  a  devout  institute  at  Erankfort-on-the-Main,  represent- 
and  impressible  nature,  soon  became  the  soul  ing  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  arts,  oi 
of  the  movement,  and,  aided  by  Cornelius,  Veit,  which  the  upper  compartment  \b  occupied  by 
Schadow,  Pforr,  Schnorr,  and  others,  as  well  Christ  in  the  act  of  blearing,  the  Virgin,  and  a 
as  by  the  hints  afforded  by  Schlegel  and  other  crowd  of  prophets,  saints,  and  apostles,  while 
i^ympttthizers,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  below  are  the  representatives  of  music,  ardii- 
and  remarkable  school  of  painting.  A  Madon-  tecture,  sculpture,  painting,  Ac.,  the  heads  in 
na  painted  in  1811  first  brought  him  into  notice  most  cases  Deinf  portraits.  As  a  dedgner  hi 
in  Kome,  and  he  soon  proved  his  claim  to  be  charcoal  and  chalk,  he  is  perhaps  more  gener- 
considered  the  head  of  his  school  by  the  fres-  ally  known  than  by  his  pamtmgs ;  and  engrav- 
coes  of  ^'Joseph  sold  into  Captivity  by  his  ings  of  his  ''Passion  of  our  Lord,"  '* Forty 
Bretbren"  and  the  "  Seven  Years  of  Famine,'*  Illustrations  from  the  Gospels,"  and  eimilar 
painted  in  the  villa  of  the  Prussian  consul,  M.  series  of  drawings  have  been  executed  by 
Bartholdy,  in  which  the  young  German  artists  Busoheweyh,  Schflfer,  Amsler,  Keller,  Koch, 
executed  their  first  important  works.  Over-  and  other  German  artists.  He  has  also  de- 
beck  now  gradually  restricted  himself  to  works  fflgned  a  remarkable  series  of  cartoons  to  be 
of  an  exdurively  devotional  character,  which  executed  in  fresco  in  the  chapel  of  the  banker 
he  strove  to  imbue  with  the  reli^o-mystic  feel-  Torlonia's  villa  At  Castel-Ckmdolfo.  Occarion- 
ing  of  an  earlier  epoch  in  art  In  like  manner  ally  he  has  attempted  allegorical  figures^  such 
he  adopted  the  theological  views  of  his  artistic  as  his  '*  Germania"  and  "  Italia.'* 
prototypes,  and  in  1814,  in  company  with  sev-  OVERBURT,  Sm  Thomas,  an  EngliBh  cour- 
era!  of  his  associates,  abjured  Lutheranism  and  tier  and  author,  bom  at  Oompton-Scorfen, 
embraced  the  Rmnan  Catholic  fiiith.  His  life  baa  Warwickshire,  in  1681,  died  in  the  tower  of 
since  been  passed  almost  entirely  in  Rome  in  London,  Sept.  16, 1613.  He  was  graduated  aft 
the  practice  of  his  art.  At  first  he  was  snr-  Oxford  in  1598,  and  entered  of  the  Middle 
rounded  by  a  band  of  enthusiastic  disciples,  but  Temple,  but  he  soon  forsook  the  law  to  travel 
by  degpreea  his  foUowers  either  died,  or  were  on  the  continent.    In  1601  he  went  to  Edin- 
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burgh,  where  he  fbnned  an  aoqQaintaiiee  irfOi  indgmenl  of  deadi;  and  her  husboid  after  a 
Ro^rt  Oarr,  a  sewer  or  page  in  the  senioe  of  long  trial  was  aentenoed  to  the  same  penalty ; 
the  earl  of  Dunbar.  Can*  was  illiterate,  bnt  but  both  were  pardoned  a  few  days  afterwwd. 
handsome  and  amorons.  Oyerbnry  added  to  Somerset  r^losed  to  aooept  less  than  a  reversal 
the  refinement  of  gentle  breeding  the  aooom-  of  Judgment,  bnt  in  1624  he  petitioned  for 
pliahments  of  a  good  education.  He  became  what  he  had  reftised,  and  received  also  a  pen«> 
Carres  intimate  friend  and  adviser,  wrote  his  aion  of  £4,000.  The  l!M;e  of  Overbury  haa 
lore  letters,  and  held  aU  his  secrets ;  and  when  never  been  aatia&otoril  j  explained.  James  la 
Carr  removed  to  London  and  became  the  chief  not  fine  from  a  ausplcion  of  oompHoity  in  hia 
fayorite  of  James  I.,  Overbury  shared  his  good  death,  but  what  moave  he  could  have  for  wiah- 
fortune,  and  in  1608  was  knighted.  In  1609  ing  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  the  wildest  con* 
he  visited  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  Jectnre. — Overbury  wrote,  beside  the  works 
wrote  a  volume  of  **  Observations  upon  the  ahready  mentioned,  a  seriea  of  ^'  Charaotera" 
State  of  the  Seventeen  Provinoea"  (16S6).  and  ^^  Newes  from  any  whence,  or  Old  Truths 
Yain,  arrogant,  and  presuming,  he  was  ez-  under  a  Supposal  of  Novelty"  (1614);  *^The 
pelled  from  court  for  an  insult  to  the  oueen ;  ilrst  and  Second  Part  of  the  Remedy  of  Love!* 
but  his  patron,  who  had  been  created  Yis-  (1620),  a  paraphrase  from  Ovid;  and  ^'Cmmma 
count  Rochester,  procured  his  recall.  Roch*  mUen  mm  King  James's  Table,  or  hia  Table 
ester  was  now  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  the  Talk"  (1716).  Hia  style  is  somewhat  over^ 
lady  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  the  lord  strained,  but  he  displays  wit,  ingenuity,  and 
chamberlain  Suffolk  and  wife  of  the  earl  of  greatknowledgeoftneworid  and  of  character. 
Essex.  Overbury  assisted  him  with  his  pen  to  There  ia  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with 
win  ^e  love  of  the  profligate  countess;  but  a  life  by £.  F.  Rimbault,  in  Mr.  RusseU  Smith^a 
when  it  was  proposed,  with  the  i^prolration  ^'Library  of  Old  Authors**  ^London,  1856). 
of  the  king  and  the  lady*8  fiither  and  unde,  to  OYEESTONE,  SAictntL  Joma  Lorn,  baron, 
procure  a  mvoree  and  marry  her  to  Rochester,  a  British  financier,  son  of  the  banker  Lewis 
be  interposed  objections,  denounced  the  lady  Loyd,  bom  in  London,  Sept.  26,  1796.  He 
as  a  strumpet,  wrote  his  poem  of  **The  Wife"  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  college, 
to  dissuade  his  patron  from  Ihe  project,  and  Oambridge,  and  in  1819  entered  parliament 
declared  that  he  could  and  would  tnrow  an  in-  as  member  for  Hythe,  retaining  his  seat  un- 
smperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  union,  til  1826.  About  the  same  time  he  became 
The  countess  in  her  rage  offered  £1,000  to  Shr  a  partner  in  the  paternal  banUng  house  of 
David  Wood  to  take  Overbury's  life  In  a  duel ;  Jonee^  Loyd,  and  co.,  which  his  commercial 
but  her  uncle  Northampton,  who  was  Jealous  *  sagacity  and  intimate  knowled^  of  business 
of  his  infiuence,  proposed  a  safer  plan  to  get  caused  to  rank  among  the  first  m  Qreat  Brit- 
Mm  out  of  the  way,  and  causea  a  foreign  ain.  Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  financier 
embassy  to  be  offered  him,  which  Rochester  that  he  was  on  various  occasions  consulted 
persuaded  him  to  refuse.  His  refusal  was  de-  by  the  government  on  measures  connected 
clared  a  contempt  of  the  king's  commands,  and  with  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  it 
on  April  21, 1618,  he  was  committed  to  the  haa  been  understood  that  aome  of  the  most 
tower.  Here  he  was  confined  in  one  of  the  important  portiona  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bank 
closest  dungeons  and  debarred  from  all  com-  charter  aet  were  suggested  by  him.  In  1860 
munication  with  Mb  fHends.  The  lieutenant-  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Over- 
ffovemor  was  removed  to  make  place  for  Sir  stone  and  Fotheringay  of  Northamptonshire. 
Jervis  Elwes,  a  creature  of  Suffolk's,  and  a  He  haa  long  been  considered  a  leading  author- 
man  named  Weston  was  employed  by  the  ity  on  baiudng  and  commercial  matters,  and 
oountess  to  be  the  prisoner's  sole  attendant,  both  in  his  leginative  capacity  and  through  the 
In  6  months  Overbury  died  after  great  suffer-  cohimna  of  the  press  has  given  publicity  to  his 
ing,  and  vHth  every  indication  of  having  been  views.  A  ooUeotion  of  his  papers  has  recently 
slowly  poisoned.  The  murderers  were  success-  been  published  in  2  vols,  forprivate  circulation, 
f  nl  for  a  tune  in  defying  public  suspicion.  The  O  vERTON,  a  N.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bordering  on 
divorce  was  obtained,  and  Rochester,  now  raised  Ey.,  drained  by  Ohio's  or  Obed's  river,  a 
to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Somerset,  was  married  branch  of  the  Oumberland,  navigable  by  steam- 
to  the  countess.  But  two  years  later,  when  boats  for  60  m.  in  the  county;  area,  680  sq. 
Villiers  had  become  the  royal  favorite,  Win-  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 11,211,  of  whom  1,066  were 
wood  the  secretary  laid  before  the  kingsome  slavea.  The  surfiMse  In  aome  parts  is  moun- 
evidence  which  had  been  collected  by  Tram-  tainous,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
bull,  the  British  ambassador  in  the  Netherlands,  ductions  in  1860  were  622,486  bushels  of  In- 
and  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  arrested,  dian  com,  68,824  of  oats,  86,791  of  sweet  po- 
James  committed  the  investigation  to  Sir  Ed-  tatoes,  68,762  of  tobacco,  and  104,886  of  hut- 
ward  Ooke.  The  minor  conspiratom,  Weston,  ter.  There  were  16  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8 
Elwes,  Franklin,  an  apothecary  who  frimished  tanneries,  28  ehnrehes,  and  1,728  pupils  attend- 
the  poison,  and  a  woman  named  Turner,  were  ing  public  schools.  Oapital,  Livingston, 
convicted  and  executed.  The  countess,  on  be-  OVERTURE  at  overtnira;  Fr.  cmerture\ 
inff  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  a  species  of  introduetonr  symphony  prefixed  to 
Qixy  24,  1616),  pleaded  guihy,  and  received  an  opera  or  oratorio,  of  which  it  ia  intended  to 
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piresent  an  epitome  or  eharaoterlstio  fiketch*  flerenloftheiiiiiioroofiniSjaiidwflsfiiianjpro- 

Ita  iavention  is  ascribed  to  the  French  ooni*  motedtobeoneof  the  lide^viiefrt,  who  presided 

poser  LnUy,  and  in  the  oldest  oyertnres  the  orer  the  .court  of  the  eent/umnri.    The  poets 

nigae,  preceded  by  a  alow  moyement  in  }  time  Maoer,  Propertiiis,  Ponticus,  and  Bassos  were 

and  dofliiiff  in  the  dominant,  was  the  prominent  among  his  intimate  friends,  and  he  had  freqnent 

feature.    In  this  style  were  written  the  oyer-  opportunities  of  hearing  Horace  recite  his  oom- 

tores  of  Handd  and  many  of  his  contempora*  positions.    Yirgfl  he  saw  bnt  once,  and  Tibul- 

ries.    The  oyertnres  of  modem  composers  fre-  Ins  he  knew,  bnt  not  intimately.  He  was  thrice 

Snently  contain  snatches  of  the  leadhig  airs  of  married,  his  first  wife  being  qniekly  pnt  aside 

be  opera.    Such  compositions  sre  somedmea  for  wnfaithftilness,  and  his  second  be^nse  she 

called  programme  oyertnres.    Oyertnres  are  was  irksome  to  the  poet,  who  was  then  enam- 

occasionally  written  on  tiie  themes  afforded  by  ored  of  a  mistress  celebrated  by  him  nnder 

poetical-  or  dramatic  worlra,  as  Beethoyen's  the  name  of  €k>rinna.    According  to  Sidonins 

oy  ertare  to  Goethe's  ^^  Egmont. "  ApoUinaris,  this  was  Jnlia,  the  profligate  dangh- 

OVEBWEG,  Anou,  a  German   geologist  ter  of  the  emperor  Angostos.    She  was  nn- 

and  explorer,  bom  in  Hambnrg,  July  §4, 1^,  donbtedly  a  married  woman  of  high  rank,  and 

died  Sept.  27, 1862,  in  Madnari,  central  Africa,  may  be  said  to  haye  incited  Oyid  to  his  &^ 

whither  he  had  accompanied  the  expedition  of  sncoessfnl  attempts  at  ele^ao  poetry,  the  series 

Bichardson  and  Barth.     (See  Babxh,  Hkqt-  called  the  Amore$^  subsequently  published  by 

men.)  him  in  a  second  edition  under  the  title  of 

0VEBY6SEL,  or  OysBussKL,  a  proyince  of  Amarum  Libri  III.^  being  the  result  of  his  in* 
the  Netherlands,  bounded  N.  by  Frieshmd  and  timacy  with  Corinna.  At  about  the  age  of  80 
Drenthe,  £.  by  Hanoyer  and  Westphalia,  S.  he  married  his  8d  wife,  with  whom  he  sp- 
end S.  W.  by  Gelderland,  and  W.  by  the  Zuy-  pears  to  haye  hyed  happilj^  and  by  whom  he 
der  Zee;  area,  1,282  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  nad  one  child,  a  daughter.  His  amours  thence- 
284,488.  The  suiface  is  generally  low,  but  forth,  if  not  entirely  discontinued,  were  con- 
diyersified  by  a  few  small  hiUs  locally  called  ducted  with  some  regard  for  propriety ;  and  the 
mountuns,  and  in  the  £.  part  the  soil  is  prin-  friendship  of  Atticus  and  other  eminent  men, 
cipally  marshy.  Large  peat  moors  are  found  tlie  regard  and  fayor  of  the  imperiid  family, 
here,  and  in  other  places  there  are  sandy  and  his  poetical  reputation,  greatly  enhanced 
heaths.  The  best  land  is  near  the  Yssel*  whi(^  by  the  production  of  his  Bpistdm  Heraidum^  his 
enters  the  proyince  from  Gelderland,  forming  AnAmatoria  or  DeArUAmandivaiL  BemMa 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  proy-  AmorUy  his  tragedy  of  Medea^  now  lost,  and 
mces.  The  other  chief  riyers  are  the  Yechte,  other  pieces,  rendered  this  portion  of  his  lif^ 
Schiepbeek,  Zwarte-water,  and  linde.  The  easy  and  agreeable^  This  tranquil  existence  was 
Zwarte-water  and  Tssel  are  united  by  a  canaL  suddenly  interrupted  in  A.  D.  8  by  sn  imperial 
The  proyince  contains  sereral  smaU  lakes.  The  edict  commanding  the  poet  to  transport  himself 
principal  productions  are  rye,  buckwheat,  hemp,  at  once  to  Tomi,  a  town  on  the  Euxine  in  the 
fruits,  cattle,  and  peat ;  and  the  most  import  country  of  the  Getsa,  and  on  the  yeiy  confines 
tant  manufactures  are  linen  and  cotton  goods,  of  the  empire.  Ko  reason  for  this  bimishment, 
wicker  ware,  mats,  and  iron.  The  pasture  lands  which  was  for  life,  though  without  the  loss  of 
are  particularly  rich,  and  cattle  breeding  and  citizenship  or  property,  was  assigned,  beyond 
peat  digging  are  the  most  important  branches  his  haying  published  his  poem  on  the  art  of 
of  industry.  Considerable  attention  is  also  loye ;  but  it  has  been  justly  supposed  that  so 
giyen  to  the  fisheries  and  to  bee  keeping.  The  seyere  a  punishment  would  not  haye  been  in- 
dimate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  ZwoUe,  the  cap-  flicted  for  an  offence  of  this  nature,  committed 
ital,Deyenter,  and  Eampen  are  the  chief  towns.  10  years  preyious,  tmless  it  had  been  aecom- 

OVIB  (PuBuus  Oyinius  Naso),  a  Boman  panied  by  another  of  greater  heinousness.    The 

?oet,  bom  in  Suhno  in  the  country  of  the  publication  of  the  Ar$  AnuUaria  is  oonse- 
'eligni,  Mardi  20,  48  B.  C,  died  in  Tomi  on  quentiy  regarded  as  a  mere  pretext  on  the  part 
the  Euxine  8.  of  the  moutii  of  the  Danube,  of  Augustus,  the  motiye  for  whose  displeasure 
A.  D.  18.  He  was  of  an  ancient  equestrian  has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  sdiolars. 
funily,  and  was  educated  for  the  bar ;  but  his  The  poet  himself  hints  at  some  "  error,'*  which 
taste  for  poetry  interfered  so  seriously  with  his  howeyer  he  neyer  mentions,  as  the  real  cause 
professional  studies,  that  the  elder  Seneca,  who  of  his  punishment.  His  alleged  intrigue  wi^ 
had  seen  one  of  his  rhetorical  exercises,  de-  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia  has  been  pre- 
scribes it  as  »ohUut»  carmen  rather  than  an  sumed  to  be  the  "  error"  in  question ;  bnt  the 
argumentatiye  discourse.  His  father,  belieyinff  fact  that  e^e  was  exiled  more  ^an  10  years 
that  poyerty  was  the  lot  of  poets,  endeayorea  before  Oyid  is  a  sufiGicient  reftitation  of  this 
in  yain  to  wean  him  from  tiiese  tastes,  but  opinion.  Others  haye  maintained  that  it  was 
subsequently  allowed  Oyid  to  follow  the  bent  the  younger  Julia  with  whom  he  had  an  amour ; 
of  his  inclinations.  He  accordingly  finished  his  and  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  their  years, 
education  in  Athens,  and  after  trayelling  in  the  coincidence  of  his  banishment  with  hers 
Asia  and  Sicily  returned  to  Bome,  where,  giyes  ground  for  the  idea.  Lithe  latter  part  of 
thouffh  it  is  doubtful  if  he  eyer  practised  the  December  Oyid  left  Bome  for  eyer,  and  after  a 
law,  he  discharged  the  frmctions  of  judge  in  Journey  of  nearly  a  year  reached  the  inhospi- 
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table  spot  to  which  he  wna  hankhed.  The  den,  1699),  the  Delphin  edition  (i  yok.  4to., 
people  among  whom  his  lot  was  oast  were  L^ona,  1089),  Bormann'a  edition,  esteemed  the 
Boarcelj  less  rude  than  their  climate.  The  beat  (4  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1727),  and  Bnr- 
oonstant  alarma  excited  by  the  incnrsiona  of  mann's  text  with  Bentley's  MS.  emendations 
barbarian  hordes,  the  anxiety  for  his  health  (5  vols.  8yo.,  Oxford,  1825).  There  are  also  a 
and  safetj,  and  the  absence  of  Mends  aKLd^AOBbep^^-editions  of  separate  pieces.  Oftrans- 
fiunily,  rendered  his  existence  wretched  in  the  lations  of  his  works  nearly  cTerj  European 
extreme ;  and  he  never  oeaaed  to  qflir  affect-  langaage  possesses  an  abundance.  The  most 
ing  but  nnavailing  aapplications  for  the  im*  esteemed  metrical  Torsion  of  the  i£stomo9^A<M«f 
perial  clemency.  The  pursuit  of  literature  in  English  is  that  "  translated  by  the  most  emi- 
afforded  the  chief  alleyiation  to  his  miaforw  nent  hands,'*  including  Dryden,  Addison,  Con- 
tunes  ;  and,  beside  applying  the  finishing  greye,  Rowe,  Gay,  Ambrose  Phillips,  and  oth- 
touches  to  his  Ihutiy  he  wrote  during  hia  exile  ers  (fol.,  London,  1717),  of  which  many  edi- 
the  Triitia^  a  record  chiefly  of  his  sufferings  tions  have  appeared.  The  yersion  of  Gfeorge 
and  appeals  for  pardon ;  the  letters  to  his  wife  Sandys  (fol.,  London,  1626),  translated  on  the 
and  mends  Bb  PotUOj  yery  similar  in  style  and  banks  of  James  liyer  in  Virginia,  deserrea 
substance  to  the  Trietia;  the  /5m,  a  satire ;  and  mention  aa  the  first  work  of  any  note  composed 
some  otiier  pieces  not  sufilciently  substantiated  in  America.  The  An  Amatoria  and  JSeraideB 
at  the  present  day.  His  modest  bearing  and  haye  in  like  manner  been  yersified  by  seyeral 
affiible  manners  won  upon  the  simple  inhabi-  of  the  preceding  translators,  and  Marlowe  and 
tanta  of  Tomi,  among  whom  he  rendered  him-  others  have  also  tried  their  handa  upon  them, 
self  exceedingly  popular  by  publicly  redting  Sir  Thomas  Oyerbury  paraphrased  the  i2^»M- 
some  poems  composed  in  the  Getio  langaage,  dia  Amftritj  and  a  translation  of  the  liuti  by 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  mastering.  He  J.  Gower  was  published  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
died  in  the  10th  year  of  his  exile,  worn  ont  by  A  literal  prose  translation  of  all  the  poems,  by 

Sief,  anxiety,  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate.  H.  T.  RUey,  forms  8  yola.  of  Bohn's  '^  Classical 

le  poems  aboye  mentioned,  with  the  excep-  Library." 

tion  of  JfedeOf  are  composed  in  eJegiac  metre,  OVIEDO,  a  N.  proyince  of  Spain,  nearly 

which  Oyid  wrote  with  more  facility  and  ele-  identical  with  the  ancient  principality  of  Astu- 

ganoe  tiian  any  of  hia  contemporaries.    The  riaa,  bounded  K.  by  the  bay  of  Bisoa)^,  E.  1^ 

liuUf  a  aort  of  poetical  Roman  calendar  with  the  proyinoe  of  Santander,  S.  by  Leon,  and  W. 

its  appropriate  festiyala  and  mythology,  of  by  Lugo;  extreme  length  147  m.,  breadth  68 

which  the  last  6  books  are  lost,  is  considered  m. ;  area,  8,674  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  656,216. 

the  best  of  them,  and  in  melody  of  rhythm,  (See  Astdsiab.)— OyiSDo,  the  capital  of  the 

epigrammatic  brevity  and  point,  imd  skilful  an-  proyince,  ia  situated  upon  rising  ground  near 

titheais,  is  a  model  of  technical  excellence.  Hia  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Nalon,  about  20  m.  S. 

chief  work  however,  botii  in  bulk  and  preten*  S.  W.  from  the  small  port  of  GQon  on  the  bay 

fliona^  was  his  MetamarphoBet,  in  16  books,  of  Biscay,  and  246  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Madrid: 

composed  previous  to  his  exile,  and  burned  by  pop.  in  1860,  10,600.    It  is  a  fine  town,  ana 

hini  during  the  hurry  of  his  departure  from  has  an  admirable  Gothic  cathedral  built  in  the 

Boaie,  but  of  which  copies  had  been  previously  14th  century,  and  a  univeraity  with  a  library 

taken  by  his  friends.    It  is  written  in  heroio  of  12,000  volumes.    There  are  11  public  foun- 

verse,  and  never  received  the  final  correotiona  tains  supplied  with  water  brougnt  into  the 

of  its  author ;  but  in  spite  of  frequent  prolixity,  town  by  an  aqueduct  supported  upon  41  arches. 

and  an  over  indulgence  in  trite  images  and  Oviedo  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.    B  was  pillaged 

trifling  conceits,  the  result  of  a  remar£ible  £ei-  by  Key's  troops  in  1809,  and  afterward  by  those 

eiUty  of  composition,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  of  Bonnet 

the  charm  of  the  narrative,  which,  as  the  title  OVIEDO  T  YALDES,  Gohzalo  Frbnakdkz 

denotes,  includes  such  legends  of  mythology  aa  db,  a  Spanish  chronicler,  born  in  Madrid  in 

involved  a  transformation,  or  to  overlook  the  1478,  died  in  Valladolid  in  1667.    He  was  of 

poetic  beauties  scattered  with  a  lavish  hand  noble  descent,  spent  several  years  of  his  boy- 

throughout  the  work.    His  poems  written  in  hood  at  court,  and  was  present  in  the  closing 

exile,  though  not  less  skilfully  versified,  are  far  oampsigns  of  the  Moorish  war.    In  1614  he 

inferior  in  poetic  merit.    Schiller  characterizes  was  sent  to  San  Domingo  as  supervisor  of  gold 

them  as  the  ofbpring  of  necessity  rather  than  smeltings,  and  passed  there  almost  the  whole 

of  inspiration,  but  Gibbon  has  well  pointed  out  of  his  subsequent  life,  holdbg  various  oflSces 

their  value  as  illustrations  of  the  human  mind  and  occasionally  revisiting  Spi£i.  Having  been 

under  singular   and  fdSTecting   circumstances,  appointed  historiographer  of  the  Indies,  witii 

The  lost  tragedy,  MedeOf  of  which  but  two  lines  authority  to  demand  from  the  Spanish  Ameri- 

remain,  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  anti-  can  governors  whatever  documents  he  needed, 

qiiity,  the  poet's  masterpiece. — Of  the  numer-  he  composed  a  *'  Natural  and  General  History 

ons  complete  editions  of  Ovid,  the  more  re-  of  the  Indies,"  in  60  books,  21  of  which  were 

markable  are  the  editio  prifneepB  by  Balthazar  publi^ed  in  Seville  in  1686,  and  a  complete  edi- 

Azognidi  (2  fols.  foL,  Bologna,  1471),  the  Al-  tion  is  now  in  progress  at  Madrid.    This  work 

dine  edition  (8  vols.  8  vo.,  Venice,  1602),  the  was  denounced  by  Las  Oasas  as  little  better  than 

£lzeyir  edition  by  Heinsius  (8  vols.  12mo.,  Ley-  fiBbnlous ;  but  Las  Caaaa  was  a  bitter  enemy  of 
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the  auflior,  whom  li«  aoeiiMd  of  n^Mflitgr  mbA  the  Jndim  AmufffnUarius,    The  bett  edhaon  of 

eraeltj  in  his  govenmient.    In  his  79th  year  them  ia  that  by  Renonard  (Faria,  1794).  Trana* 

Qyiedo  finished  his  yalnable  work  entitled  Za$  lations  into  English  were  made  by  Yicars^ 

jwtn^iM^tffiaiyinwhiohhe  givesnnderthefonn  Facke^  and  Harvey,  that  by  the  last  named 

of  dialogues  a  fiiU,  gossipping,  and  anecdotical  author  being  the  most  complete. 
aooonntofaU  the  prindpd  persons  of  Spain  of        OWEN,  Jobh,  an   En^plish   preacher   and 

his  time.    It  is  stiu  in  MS.  in  the  royal  libraiy  scholar,   bom    in  Stadham,  Oxfordshire,   in 

at  Madrid.    He  also  wrote  chronicles  of  Ferdi-  1616,  died  in  London,  Aug.  24, 1688.    He  was 

Band  and  Isabella  and  Oharles  Y. ;  and  a  life  descended  from  a  prominent  family  in  North 

of  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  attribnted  to  him.  Walea.    His  precocious  genius  and  his  thirst 

OWEGO,  a  township  and  the  capital  of  Tioga  for  knowledge  were  so  marked,  that  at  the  age 
CO.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Susquehanna  riTcr  at  the  of  12  he  was  entered  at  Queen^s  college,  Ox- 
mouth  of  Owego  creek ;  pop.  of  the  township  ford,  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree  at  16,  and 
in  1855,  8,328 ;  of  the  Tillage,  8,041.  It  is  the  his  master's  degree  at  19.  In  the  uniTCisity  he 
centre  of  a  rich  and  extensive  agricultural  and  became  noted  not  only  for  his  diligence  i& 
lumber  district^  and  has  an  active  and  increas-  study  and  mastery  of  the  ancient  tongues,  but 
ing  trade.  It  contains  manu&ctories  of  steam  also  for  skill  and  vigor  in  athletic  sports.  The 
engines,  boilers,  and  machinery,  and  flour,  lead  which  he  took  in  resisting  Archbishop 
plaster,  and  wooUen  mills,  the  Owego  acad-  Land's  new  academical  regulations  brought 
emy,  a  female  seminary,  2  banka,  2  newq^aper  upon  him  the  ill  will  of  the  high  church  party, 
offices,  and  18  churches,  vix. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con-  and  slienatod  the  unde  to  whose  generositj  his 
gregational,  1  Episcopal,  6  Methodist,  2  Fres-  advancement  thus  &r  had  been  in  some  mess- 
byterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  1  union,  and  1  ure  due.  He  waa  compelled  to  leave  hia  place 
Wesleyan  MethodiBt  'Die  Susquehanna  is  here  at  Oxford,  to  accept  orders  in  the  church,  and 
croased  by  a  bridge  240  feet  long.  It  is  on  the  to  support  himself  by  private  teaching  and  by 
Hne  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  and  is  officiating  as  chaplain,  first  to  Sir  Bobert  Dor- 
connected  with  Ithaca  by  the  Cayuga  and  Sua-  mer  of  Ascot,  and  afterward  to  Lord  Lovelace, 
quehanna  railroad.  In  this  period  Owen's  mind  was  greatly  ezer- 

OWEN.  I.  A  N.  CO.  of  Ky.,  bounded  W.  eiaed  by  doubts  concerning  his  religious  state 
by  the  Kentucky  river,  and  N.  by  Eagle  creek;  and  his  duty  in  the  crisis  in  national  affiursi 
area,  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,444,  which  resulted  finally  in  his  open  adhesion  to 
of  whom  1,514  were  slaves.  It  has  an  undu-  the  side  of  the  parliament  against  the  king, 
lating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  produo-  and  hia  adoption  of  nonconformist  principles, 
tions  in  1850  were  682,870  bushels  of  Indian  The  type  of  £uth  which  he  chose  was  strict 
com,  22,794  of  wheat,  46,680  of  oats,  28,878  Calvinism,  and  his  first  work,  the  *'  Di^lay  of 
lbs.  of  wool,  and  746,871  of  tobacco.  There  Arminianiam"  (1642),  was  hailed  as  the  sign  of 
were  12  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  20  reaction  against  that  wide-spread  heresy.  In 
churches,  and  485  pupils  attending  public  reward  for  this  service  to  the  orthodox  cause, 
schools.  Capital,  Owenton.  H.  A  S.  W.  co,  he  received  the  living  of  Fordham  in  Essex, 
of  Ind.,  drained  by  the  West  fork  of  White  where  he  remained  a  year  and  a  hal^  and 
river  and  several  smaller  streams;  area,  about  gained  great  fiEume  as  a  pulpit  orator.  This 
400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  14,808.  Its  soil  is  Hune  was  increased  when  he  removed  to  the 
fertile,  especially  near  the  borders  of  the  larger  neighboring  town  of  Coggeshall;  and 
streams.  It  contains  extensive  and  very  rich  the  ohange  which  he  here  made  from  the  Pres- 
mines  of  coal  and  iron  ore.  The  productions  in  byterian  to  the  Independent  form  of  church 
1850  were  764,029  bushels  of  Indian  com,  60,-  government  only  made  him  more  popular  with 
827  of  wheat,  58,789  of  oats,  2,176  tons  of  hay,  tiie  masses,  and  with  the  party  rising  in  power, 
and  89,581  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  29  grist  In  April,  1646,  he  was  first  called  to  preach  be- 
mills,  9  saw  mills,  20  churches,  and  1,158  puinls  fore  the  parliament,  and  his  ability  was  so  con- 
attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Spencer.  spicuous  that  he  was  firequently  summoned  to 

OWEN,  John,  a  British  writer  of  Latin  epi-  preach  to  that  asaembly,  and  had  the  danger- 
grams,  bom  in  Armon,  Caernarvonshire,  about  ous  honor  of  addressing  them  on  the  day  iSler 
1560,  died  in  1622.  He  is  called  in  Latin  Ove-  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Cromwell  faTored 
nus,  or  Audofinus.  He  received  a  fdUowship  him,  took  him  as  private  chaplain  on  his  expe- 
at  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1584,  and  took  the  ditions  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and,  when  he 
degree  of  LL.B.  in  1590.  In  the  following  had  received  the  office  of  dean  in  Christchurch 
year  he  reaigned  hia  feUowship,  and  tenant  college,  made  him  in  addition  the  vice-<^an- 
school.  Among  continental  sonolars  ci  his  oeUor  of  the  university.  Though  his  adminis- 
time  he  was  called  the  '*  British  Martial,"  such  tration  came  in  a  time  of  bitter  theological 
was  the  happineas,  point,  and  linguistic  purity  contest,  he  gained  the  good  will  of  all  by  his 
of  the  Latin  epigrams  by  which  he  became  dis-  conciliating  manners,  and  was  able  to  subdue 
tingnished.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and  some-  hatreds,  to  prevent  outbreaks,  and  to  accom- 
times  employed  his  wit  against  the  Boman  plidi  important  reforms.  The  5  years  is  which 
Catholic  church,  which  caimed  his  disinherit-  he  held  this  office  were  years  of  great  literary 
ance  at  the  hands  of  a  rich  imde,  and  gave  the  and  pastoral  activity ;  he  preach^  constantly, 
collection  of  his  epigrams  in  1654  a  place  in  and  published  several  of  his  most  important 
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vorkg,  reoeiving  moreover  in  1658  the  degree  Tribone ;  but  upon  the  oonehifiion  of  the  aen* 
of  I>.D.  The  favor  which  he  had  enjoyed  with  eral  peace  in  1815  he  returned  to  his  stndiea, 
Oliver  Cromwell  did  not  continue  with  the  and  was  for  some  years  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Baxen- 
protector's  son  and  successor.  Presbyterian  dale,  a  surgeon  in  Lancaster.  In  1824  he  at- 
opposition  deprived  him  of  his  vice-chancellor-  tended  medical  lectures  at  the  university  of 
ship,  and  at  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Edinburgh,  and  during  a  year's  residence  in 
his  deanery,  and  constrained  to  retire  to  his  na-  that  city  acquired  under  the  instructions  of 
tive  town,  where  he  purchased  a  small  estate,  Dr.  Barclay  a  predilection  for  the  study  of  com> 
and  lived  for  a  time  in  quiet.  His  passion  for  paraUve  anatomy.  Repairing  in  1825  to  Lon- 
preaching  nevertheless  continued ;  and  in  spite  don,  he  became  a  student  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
of  risks  and  prohibitions,  and  even  attacks  upon  hospital,  where  his  talents  attracted  the  notice 
his  house  by  the  royalist  soldiers,  he  persevered  of  Abemethy,  then  surgeon  to  the  hospital,  who 
in  addressing  assemblies  of  his  friends,  and  in  employed  him  in  the  dissecting  room  as  pro- 
expounding  the  principles  of  that  Bavoy  con-  sector.  In  1826  he  became  a  member  of  the 
feesion  which  he  had  assisted  in  preparing.  In  royal  college  of  surgeons,  and  from  want  of 
a  visit  to  London  he  became  acquainted  with  adequate  professional  employment  procured  the 
Lord  Olarendon,  from  whom  he  received  tempt-  appointment  of  assistant  surgeon  in  the  navy, 
ing  offers.  In  the  period  of  toleration  from  He  was  deterred  from  entering  upon  tliis  career 
1667  to  1670,  he  took  charge  of  an  important  by  the  advice  of  Abemethy,  who  witli  charao* 
congregation  in  Leadenhall  street,  London,  to  teristic  roughness  told  him,  if  he  went  to  sea, 
which  his  reputation  and  eloquence  largely  he  would  ^^  go  to  the  devil  at  once."  Owen 
added,  securing  the  favor  of  many  of  the  no-  took  the  hint  and  remained  on  shore,  and 
biiity,  and  even  for  a  time  of  the  king  and  his  shortly  after  by  the  assistance  of  Abernethy 
Catholic  brother.  He  had  repeated  interviews  was  appointed  assistant  curator  of  the  Hunte- 
with  Charles  II.  Though  Owen's  constitution  rian  museum,  then  deposited  in  the  college  of 
was  naturally  robust^  he  had  so  strltined  it  by  surgeons.  This  invaluable  collection,  ^e  chief 
excessive  labor  that  it  duled  prematurely,  and  labor  of  Hunter's  life,  had  so  long  been  suffered 
the  last  12  years  of  his  life  were  years  of  weak-  to  remain  in  obscurity,  that  at  the  time  of 
ness  and  pain.  His  work  on  the  ^^  Glory  of  Owen's  appointment  its  existence  was  scarcely 
Christ"  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  press  when  known  to  the  public.  Its  preservation  from 
its  author  finally  yielded  to  his  disease.  He  was  injury  or  the  effects  of  time  or  neglect  was  due 
buried  at  Bunhill  fields,  where  his  grave  is  still  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Clift,  for  many  years  the 
conspicuously  marked.  In  personal  appearance,  assistant  of  the  founder,  and  who  had  twice 
Owen  was  tall,  handsome,  dignified,  and  cour-  superintended  its  removal  without  the  slightest 
teous,  and  his  royalist  enemies  all  confessed  the  damage  to  the  frail  and  delicate  preparations 
fascination  of  his  manners.  His  strictness  of  of  which  it  in  great  part  consisted,  l^o  at* 
opinion  did  not  hinder  himfrombeing  just  and  tempt  however  had  been  made  to  render  the 
kind  to  opponents.  He  kept  open  house,  aided  museum  of  practical  use  to  science  by  prepar- 
poor  students,  and  distributed  favors  to  the  Free-  ing  a  catalogue  of  its  contents ;  and  the  destruo- 
byterians,  even  when  he  denounced  their  prin-  tion  of  Hunter's  manuscripts  and  memoranda 
ciples.  His  learning  was  vast  and  accurate,  not  by  his  brother-in  law.  Sir  Everard  Home,  seemed 
only  in  Christian  divinity,  but  in  rabbinical  to  render  the  task  hopeless.  Nevertheless 
lore  and  in  the  classics.  The  reputation  of  his  Owen  applied  himself  to  it  with  unremitting 
oratory  is,  it  must  be  said,  hardly  justified  by  industry,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clift  pro- 
the  style  of  his  published  writings,  which,  with  duced  the  catalogue  of  the  pathological  speci- 
all  their  wealth  of  thought  and  scholarship,  are  mens  in  the  museum  (2  vols.  4to.,  1880),  and 
often  dry,  verbose,  and  tedious.  Much  of  it,  that  of  the  monsters  and  malformations  (4to., 
no  doubt,  was  owing  to  his  gifts  of  voice  and  1881)^  both  comprising  descriptions  of  the  speci- 
manner.  But  even  in  the  matter  of  style  his  mens,  but  not  histories  of  the  cases.  Thence- 
writings  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  fotth  Mr.  Clift  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
other  Puritan  divines.  He  had  a  reputation  in  care  of  the  museum,  leaving  Owen  to  pursue 
other  countries  than  his  own,  was  at  one  time  his  labors  in  cataloguing  the  rest  of  its  contents 
invited  to  a  professorship  in  Holland,  and  was  alone.  Between  1888  and  1840  the  latter  pro- 
only  prevented  from  emigrating  to  New  Eng-  duced  the  elaborate  *'  Descriptive  and  lllus- 
land  by  an  express  order  of  the  council.  The  trated  Catalogue  of  the  Physiological  Series 
familiar  title  applied  to  him  by  his  Puritan  of  Comparative  Anatomy"  (5  vols.  4to.),  the 
brethren  was  the  "  prince  of  divines."  Owen's  amount  of  labor  involved  in  which  is  well  illus- 
works  are  very  voluminous  and  on  a  great  trated  in  his  own  statement  contained  in  the 
number  of  subjects.  There  were  7  volumes  in  5th  volume.  *^  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  '*  to 
folio,  20  in  quarto,  and  80  in  octavo.  The  last  reason  correctly  upon  the  structure  of  a  de- 
edition  was  published  in  Edinburgh  in  24  vols,  tached  organ,  unless  the  condition  of  the  rest 
8vo.  (1859).  of  the  organization,  and  the  habits  and  mode 
OWEN,  RiOfHABD,  a  British  comparative  of  life  of  the  species,  be  known ;  but  to  this 
anatomist  and  palaoontologist,  bom  in  Lancaster  end  the  name  of  the  species  from  which  the 
in  1804.  At  a  very  early  age  he  entered  the  na-  detached  organ  was  derived  is  indiroensable ; 
Tsl  service  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  frigate  without  this  &ct  the  contemplation  of  the  moat 
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elaborately  difiseoted  Bpeoimen  can  yield  little  **  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Bociety,**  and 
satisfactory  infonnation,  and  to  determine  it  be-  the  **  Reports*'  of  the  Britiw  association.  He 
came,  therefore,  the  first  and  most  essential  step  also  published  '^  Outlines  of  the  Glassificatioii 
in  the  formation  of  the  catalogue  of  the  physio-  of  Marsupialia.*'  An  account  of  his  propoai- 
logical  specimens.  This  part  of  their  history  tion  for  a  fourfold  division  of  the  mammalia, 
has,  in  most  cases,  been  effected  by  a  compan-  based  upon  the  4  leading  modifications  of  the 
son  of  the  Hunterian  preparations  with  recent  cerebral  system,  will  be  found  in  tiie  article 
dissections.*'  This  brief  statement,  as  has  been  Mammatja.  His  researches  among  the  birds, 
well  observed,  '^  gives  the  key  to  the  Amd  of  reptiles,  and  fishes,  both  with  respect  to  their 
monographs  and  other  papers  which  Profl  Owen  classification  and  ti^eir  connection  with  extinct 
has  been  able  to  contribute  to  the  transactions  species,  have  been  not  less  remarkable ;  and  in 
of  the  societies  devoted  to  specific  branches  of  connection  with  this  branch  of  liis  labors  be 
natural  history ;"  for,  while  dissectine  the  spe-  has  opened  a  rich  field  of  inquiry  among  the 
dmena  necessary  to  identify  those  of  Hunter,  extinct  birds  of  New  Zealand,  resulting  in  the 
he  was  constantly  opening  new  paths  of  inquiry  discovery  of  the  gigantic  genus  dinomis,  with 
and  making  discoveries,  the  results  of  which  many  of  its  species,  and  several  kindred  genera, 
bear  testimony  to  "  an  activity  seldom  equaUed,  The  *^  Transactions*'  above  cited,  and  the  '*  Qy- 
perhi^  never  surpassed."  The  dissection  of  dopsdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,**  contain 
so  many  animals  also  enabled  him  to  add  many  abundant  evidences  of  the  attention  he  has 
preparations  supplying  links  in  the  Hunterian  ^ven  to  the  invertebrate  animals,  the  moUusks 
series ;  and  the  account  of  these  contributions)  and  articulate  animals  having  been  examined 
as  well  as  of  those  from  other  sources,  must  be  with  particular  care.  His  "  Memoir  on  the 
added  to  the  descriptions  of  the  8,790  Hunte-  Pearly  Nautilus,**  published  in  1882,  containing 
rian  specimens  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  a  description  of  its  anatomy,  and  a  propostd 
labor  which  mainly  occupied  the  first  10  years  Ibr  a  new  classification  of  the  family  of  cepha- 
of  his  scientific  career.  The  materials  and  sue-  lopodous  moUusks,  was  followed  by  an  impor- 
gestions  thus  acquired,  to  the  number  of  which  tant  series  of  papers  on  the  same  subject.  In 
each  sncceedinff  year  largely  added,  have  been  the  investigations  above  idlnded  to  he  made  fre- 
employed  chieny  to  illustrate  4  great  depart-  quent  use  of  the  microscope,  and  was  one  of  the 
ments  of  natural  science,  viz. :  comparative  founders  and  the  first  president  of  the  micro- 
anatomy and  physiology,  zoology,  palsDontology,  soopical  society ;  and  it  is  to  his  intelligent  em- 
and  transcendental  anatomy  and  physiology,  ployment  of  this  instrument  that  we  are  in- 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  his  labors  in  each  of  debt^d  for  a  series  of  observations  on  the  struc- 
these  departments  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  ture  of  the  teeth  of  animals,  in  accordance  witii 
in  this  article.  As  an  anatomist  he  has  extended  which  he  in  1849  divided  the  mammalia  into 
his  labors  over  the  4  divisions  of  the  animal  two  classes,  the  monophyodonts,  or  those  gene- 
kingdom,  ffiving  more  attention  to  the  verte-  rating  a  single  set  of  teeth,  and  the  diphyodonts, 
brates,  and  particularly  to  its  chief  division,  which  generate  two  sets.  The  most  important  re- 
the  mammalia,  than  to  either  of  the  others,  suits  of  these  researches  were  en^bodied  in  his 
Among  his  papers  on  the  mammalia,  those  de-  ^  Odontography*'  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1840- 
voted  to  the  quadrumana,  the  camivora,  and  *45),  a  work  embracing  within  its  scope  the 
the  marsnpialia  are  the  fullest  and  most  impor-  dental  economy  of  the  whole  animal  ki^dom, 
tant.  To  the  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  and  illustrated  with  numerous  drawings  of  the 
Society"  he  contributed  papers  "  On  the  Anato-  microscopic  appearance  of  the  teeth  of  animals, 
zn^  of  the  Orang  Ontang,"  *^  On  the  Oranium  It  is,  however,  as  a  paleontologist  -  that  Mr. 
of  theOrang  Outang,"  "On  the  Comparative  Owen  is  perhaps  best  known  to  the  scien- 
Osteology  of  the  Orang  and  Ohimpanzee,**  dsc. ;  tific  world,  and  his  researches  in  the  little  ex- 
and  to  the  ^*  Transactions*'  a  series  entitled  plored  field  of  extinct  animal  life  would  alone 
^*  Osteological  Contributions  to  the  Natural  His-  suffice  to  stamp  him  as  a  profound  naturalist, 
toryof  the  Chimpanzee,"  in  which  the  skeleton  Employing  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
of  the  gorilla  of  western  Africa  was  first  fully  living  animals  to  determine  the  remains  of 
described.  His  researches  among  the  cami  vera  those  which  no  longer  exist,  he  has  constructed 
have  extended  to  the  Thibet  bear,  the  lion,  the  numerous  extinct  families  of  vertebrata,  the 
tiger,  the  seal,  and  many  other  animals,  whose  existence  of  which  had  not  previously  been 
anatomy  he  has  studied  with  especial  reference  even*  surmised ;  and  in  instances  where  his 
to  extinct  forms  of  the  same  family.  In  this  previsions  were  fotmded  on  a  footprint  or  the 
manner  the  sloths  and  armadillos  have  sup-  fragment  of  a  bone,  subsequent  researches  and 
plied  him  with  hints  as  to  the  structure  of  the  discoveries  have  amply  confirmed  his  ouinioDS. 
megatherium,  the  mylodon,  and  similar  crea-  His  anatomical  knowledge  seems  to  delight  to 
tures  of  an  earlier  epoch.  The  marsnpialia  grapple  with  difficult  subjects,  and  the  science 
have  formed  a  distinct  and  important  study  of  palsBontology  exhibits  no  more  remarkable 
with  him,  and  their  position  among  the  mam-  results  than  his  descriptions  of  the  complicated 
malia  has  been  determined  by  observations  ex-  structure  of  the  cheirotherium  or  of  various 
tending  through  many  years,  the  results  of  species  of  the  great  family  of  dinofTUda.  Hb 
which  are  to  be  found  in  papers  scattered  publications  in  this  department  of  natural  bis- 
through  the  ^'  Philosophical  Ttansaotions,*'  the  tory  comprise  a  "  History  of  British  Fossil 
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Mammals  and  Birds"  (8vo.,  London,  1846),  con-  the  world.    He  is  also  in  the  receipt  of  a  pen- 
taining  the  description  of  nearly  150  species,  a  sion,  and  has  a  residence  in  one  ef  the  royal 
large  number  of  'vniich  were  discovered  bj  him-  honses  in  Bushy  park.    A  list  of  his  pabUca- 
self ;  a  ^*  Description  of  the  Skeleton  of  an  ex-  tions  may  be  found  in  the  BibUographta  Zooh- 
extinct  gigantic  Sloth  {Mylodon  Robustut\  with  gia  et  Oeologim  of  the  Ray  society,  and  eztend- 
Observations  on  the  Osteology,  Natural  Affini-  ed  notices  of  his  labors  are  contained  in  the 
ties,  and  Probable  Habits  of  the  Megatheroid  ^^  Quarterly  Review"  for  1862-^8,  in  which  it  is 
Animals  in   Greneral"  (4to.,  1842);   a  *'Hi»-  instlysaid:  "From  the  sponge  to  the  man  no 
tory  of  the  British  Fossil  Reptiles"  (4to.,  1848-  form  of  animal  life  has  escaped  his  researches, 
^55) ;   beside  reports  on  the  saurian^  reptiles  and  he  has  thrown  light  on  each  subject." 
and  numerous  papers  on  the  reptUia  found  OWEN.    I.  Robxbt,  an  English  social  re- 
in different   geological   formations  of  Great  former,  bom  in  Newtown,  Montgomeryshire, 
Britain,  on  the  dinamiday  and  on  various  fam-  in  1771,  died  there,  Nov.  19, 1858.    Although 
ilies  of  mammalia,  published  in  the  "Transao-  the  son  of  poor  parents,  he  received  a  respect- 
tions"  of  the  zoological   society  and  in  the  able  education.    He  entered  upon  commercial 
^^  Proceedings"  of  the  British  association  for  life,  and  when  14  years  old  procured  a  situa- 
the  advancement  of  science  and  of  the  palffion-  tion  in  London,  where  he  so  recommended 
tographical   society.     Among  the  numerous  himself  by  his  talents  for  business,  that  at  the 
skeletons  he  has  put  together  are  those  of  the  age  of  18  he  became  partner  in  a  cotton  mill, 
mylodon  and  glyptodon,  both  of  which  were  and  subsequently  removed  to  the  Ohorlton 
first  described  by  him.    In  the  department  of  mills  near  Manchester.     Prospering  in  this 
transcendental  anatomy  Mr.  Owen  was  the  undertahdng,  he  married  in  1801  the  daugh- 
first  to  develop  the  idea  of  Oken,  which  had  ter  of  David  Dale,  a  Glasgow  manufacturer, 
been  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  distrust  and  afterward  assumed  the  charge  of  a  large 
by  Cuvier  and  other  naturalists,  that  the  typi-  cotton  factory  in  New  Lanark,  Scotland,  be- 
cal  form  of  the  skeleton  in  the  higher  animals  longing  to  his  father-in-law.    Here  he  intro- 
is  the  vertebra.    His  works  "  On  the  Arche-  duced  a  system  of  reform  (see  Lanabk)  which 
type  and  Homologies  of  the  Vertebrate  Skele-  proved  for  a  time  highly  successful.    He  then 
ton,  with  Tables  of  the  Synonymes  of  the  Yer-  turned  his  attention  to  more  extensive  social 
tebral  Elements  and  Bones  of  the  Head  of  evils,  and  published  in  1812  "  New  Views  of 
Fishes,  ReptOes,  Birds,  Mammals,  and  Man*'  Society,  or  Essays  upon  the  Formation  of  Hu- 
(1848),  and  ^*  On  the  Nature  of  Limbs"  (8vo.,  man  CSiaracter ;"  and  subsequently  a  ^^  Book  of 
1849),  are  considered  to  have  demonstrated  the  the  New  Moral  World,"  in  which  he  maintaiQ- 
existence  of  a  general  plan  in  the  structure  of  ed  a  theory  of  modified  communism,  insisting 
the  skeleton  of  the  vertebrata.    On  other  sub-  on  an  absolute  equality  in  all  rights  and  duties, 
jects  embraced  within  the  labors  of  the  phi-  and  the  abolition  of  all  superiority,  even  that 
losophioal  or  transcendental  school  of  anato-  of  capital  and  intelligence.    By  the  aid  of  his 
mists  he  is  considered  a  firstrate  authority,  his  immense  fortune  he  was  enabled  to  distribute 
views  being  *'  that  there  is  in  the  history  of  a  large  number  of  tracts  developing  his  pecu- 
creation  a  progress  f^om  the  general  to  the  liar  views,  and  soon  had  everywhere  numerous 
special ;  that  the  lower  and  more  incomplete  and  enthusiastio  followers.    But,  attacked  on 
forms  of  animals  were  first  created ;  and  that  all  sides,  and   particularly  by  the   religious 
the  higher  forms  have  been  the  last  to  appear  press,  he  set  out  in  1828,  after  the  death  of  his 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth."     In  1886  Mr.  patron,  the  duke  of  Kent,  for  the  United  States, 
Owen  was  appointed  Hunterian  professor  at  where  he  determined  to  found  at  his  own  cost 
the  royal  college  of  surgeons,  in  the  place  of  a  communist  society ;  and  with  this  view  he 
Sir  Charles  BeU,  in  which  capacity  he  deliv-  bought  from  Rapp  the  settlement  of  New  Har- 
ered  several  courses  of  lectures,  embracing  the  mony  in  Indiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
whole  animal  kingdom,  and  containing  a  r^  embracing  80,000  acres  of  land  and  dwell- 
^umS  of  his  previous  labors  on  the  structure  ings  for  2,000  persons.    The  scheme,  however, 
and  elasflification  of  animals.    These  were  pub-  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  in  1827  he  returned 
lished  under  the  title  of  "  Lectures  on  Com-  to  England,  where  experiments  of  a  similar 
parative  Anatomy"  (2d  edition,  1858).    In  1856  nature  attended  by  a  similar  result  were  made 
he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  natural  history  at  Orbiston  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  Tytherley  in 
department  of  the  British  museum,  which  po-  Hampshire.    He  succeeded  no  better  in  estab- 
sition  he  still  holds,  giving  in  connection  with  lishing  a  *^  labor  exchange"  in  London,  in  con- 
it  annual  courses  of  lectures  on  natural  history,  nection  with  a  bazaar  and  bank.    In  1828  he 
Not  the  least  useful  of  his  labors  have  been  went  to  Mexico  on  the  invitation  of  the  gov- 
those  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sani-  emment  to  carry  out  his  experiment  there, 
tary  condition  of  large  towns,  whidi  his  efforts  but  effected  nothing.    His  ill  success,  howeve^ 
have  tended  greatly  to  improve.    He  was  one  neither  weakened  his  confidence  nor  lessened 
of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  Smithfield  his  activity,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
market,    and  successfully  urged  its  removal,  life  he  constantly  appeared  before  the  public 
He  has  received  the  royal  ana  Copley  med^  as  a  lecturer  and  journalist.    His  ideas  are  most 
and  various  honors  from  seats  of  learning,  and  clearly  developed  in  his  ^^  Lectures  on  a  New 
is  a  member  of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of  State  of  Society,^'  '^  Essays  on  the  Formation 
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of  HiimanGharaoter,'^and ''OntUneof  tlieBa*  with  mapB  and  iUofltrations  have  been  pob- 

tlonal  Bystem,^'  and  especially  in  his  principal  lished ;  the  4th  was  sent  to  press  a  few  wecfa 

work,  ^^The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,*^  before  his  death.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  state 

in  which  he  came  forward  as  the  founder  of  a  geologist  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  sncceeding 

system  of  religion  and  society  according  to  year  the  report  of  his  survey  was  published  in  1 

reason.    He  and  his  followers,  the  so  called  vol.  8vo.    The  preparation  of  a  companion  toI- 

Owenites,  became  in  1627  the  sonl  of  the  labor  nme  to  this  was  among  his  latest  labors.  He  also 

leagaes,  out  of  which  sprang  the  dkartistmoye-  conducted  various  important  examinations  for 

ment.    During  his  last  years  he  was  a  believer  private  individuals  and  corporations.    He  was 

in  spiritualism,  and  published  several  conver-  an  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  laborer  in  his 

sations  held  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  other  peculiar  walk,  and  hastened  his  death  by  tiie 

persons.    He  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  exposure  inddental  to  camp  life  in  the  miss- 

first   to   found   infant  schools,  and  through  matic  regions  last  surveyed  by  him.    He  had 

him  they  were  introduced  into  England,    n.  just  finished  a  private  museum  and  laboratory, 

RoBEBT  Dale,  an  American  author  and  poli-  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the 

tieian,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  New  country. 

Lanark  in  1804.    He  accompanied  his  father  OWEN,  William,  an  English  painter,  bom 

to  America,  and  there  remained.    Embracing  in  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  in  1769,  died  in  Lon- 

the  political  views  of  the  democratio  party,  he  don,  Feb.  11,  1825.    He  was  instructed  in 

was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Indiana  painting  by  Ootton  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 

from  1848  to  1847,  and  was  sent  in  1868  to  and  in  1792  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait 

Nicies  by  President  Pierce  as  oharg6  d'affaires,  painter.    His  portrait  of  Sir  William  Scott,  sf- 

which  station  he  held  until  1868.    He  took  a  terward  Lord  Stowell,  has  been  pronounced 

Prominent  part  in  the  organization  of  the  worthy  of  Vandyke.  In  1806  he  became  a 
mithsonian  institution,  of  which  he  was  one  royal  academician.  He  declined  the  honor  of 
of  the  first  regents.  He  has  written  several  knighthood  as  an  expensive  distinction.  He 
works,  among  which  maybe  mentioned  *^ New  painted  some  fancy  pieces,  including  the 
Views  of  Society"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1826) ;  "Daughter  of  the  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green," 
and  "Hints  on  Public  Architecture,"  with  118  the  "Sleeping  Qirl,"  the  "Ohildren  in  the 
illnstrations,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  in-  Wood,"  dec.  According  to  Womum,  he  was 
stitution  (4to.,  New  York,  1849).  His  last  superior  to  Lawrence  in  male  heads, 
work,  entitled  "  Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  OWHYHEE.  See  Saitdwioh  Islahdb. 
of  Another  Worid  "  (Philadelphia,  1869),  is  a  OWL,  the  general  name  of  the  nocturnal  birds 
oolleotion  of  stories  of  supernatural  events,  of  prey  constituting  t^e  family  of  itrigida,  of 
claimed  to  be  well  authenticated.  HI.  David  which  there  are  6  sub-families,  18  genera,  and 
Dale,  an  American  geologist,  brother  of  the  about  160  species,  more  than  40  of  whidi  in- 
preceding,  bom  in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  June  habit  America.  Owls  may  be  at  once  recog- 
24, 1807,  died  in  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  Nov.  18,  nized  by  their  short  and  bulky  form,  with  he^ 
1860.  He  was  educated  with  his  brother  Bob-  disproportionately  large,  fully  feathered,  and 
ert  Dale  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  in  1826,  often  Aimished  with  erectile  tufts  like  the  ears 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  settlement  of  quadrupeds;  theeyesarevery  large,  direct- 
established  by  the  latter  in  New  Harmony,  ed  forward,  more  or  less  surrounded  by  a  disk 
He  subsequently  passed  two  years  in  studying  of  radiating  bristly  feathers,  and  in  most  formed 
geology  and  other  branches  of  natural  science  for  seeing  m  twilight  or  at  night,  presenting  a 
hi  Europe,  and  in  1888  took  up  his  permanent  ludicrous  vacant  stare  when  exposed  to  day- 
residence  in  the  United  States.  In  1886  he  light ;  lores  densely  covered  with  bristly  fea- 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  Ohio  fliers  directed  forward,  nearly  concealing  the 
medical  college,  and  two  years  later  was  em-  short,  strong,  and  hooked  bill;  ears  large,  with 
ployed  by  the  legislature  of  Indiana  to  make  a  a  kind  of  operculum  or  cover,  enabling  them 
geological  reconnoissance  of  the  state,  the  re-  to  hear  slight  noises  in  the  stillness  of  night;* 
suits  of  which  were  published  in  a  small  work  the  wings  are  generally  moderate,  broad,  and 
of  which  a  reprint  appeared  in  1869.  He  sub-  rounded,  the  outer  edge  of  the  primaries  with 
sequently,  under  instructions  from  the  gen-  separated  barbs,  adapted  for  vigorous  and  noise- 
eral  land  ofSce,  made  a  minute  examination  of  less  but  not  rapid  flight  in  pursuit  of  living 
the  mineral  lands  of  Iowa;  and  in  1848,  hav-  prey  in  morning  and  evening  twilight;  the  tail 
log  spent  the  interval  chiefly  in  scientific  stud-  broad,  and  of  various  lengths ;  tarsi  usually 
iea,  he  was  employed  by  the  government  to  short,  strong,  feathered  to  the  toes  except  in 
conduct  the  geological  survey  of  Wisconsin,  the  Asiatic  genus  ketupa ;  the  inner  toe  the 
'Iowa,  and  Mmnesota.  The  result  of  8  years'  lonffest,  and  the  outer  capable  of  being  turned 
labor  in  this  extensive  field  was  in  1862  pub-  back  as  in  scansorial  birds ;  the  daws  long, 
lished  by  congress  in  a  4to.  volume,  embracing  curved,  and  very  acute.  The  plumage  is  soft 
over  600  pages,  accompanied  by  numerous  and  downy ;  the  female  is  the  larger,  resem- 
maps  and  illustrations  executed  in  the  highest  bling  the  male  in  colors ;  the  expression  of  the 
style  of  the  art.  During  the  next  6  years,  from  &ce  and  eyes  is  cat-like ;  the  eggs  are  2  to  5, 
1862  to  1867,  he  conducted  the  survey  of  the  and  white,  and  the  young  are  covered  with  a 
state  of  Kentudgr,  8  volumes  relating  to  which  fine  down.    The  mouth  is  very  wide,  and  the 
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OBsophagas  capacious,  leading  directly  to  the  14  inches  in  length  and  8  feet  in  extent  of 
stomach,  without  any  dilatation  or  crop ;  the  wings ;  it  is  lighter  colored,  more  yellowish, 
intestines  are  short,  and  with  2  large  cieca.  with  gray  and  hrown  zigzaff  Imes  and  whitish 
Owls  are  solitary  birds,  retiring  dnrinff  the  dots  above ;  it  is  whitish  below,  and  the  ruff  is 
day  to  holes  in  trees,  caves,  or  old  bnildmgs,  white.  It  is  foimd  abundantly  in  Great  Britain 
where  they  roost  and  breed ;  most  are  noctur*  and  other  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  in  Ana, 
nal,  but  a  few  fly  by  day,  in  habits  resembling  and  in  Africa,  especially  in  cultivated  districts 
the  /akanida^  especially  the  kites ;  the  larger  in  the  neighborhood  of  fields  and  farm  yards 
species  feed  on  small  quadrupeds  (particularly  where  it  can  find  a  plentiful  supply  of  mice; 
mice)  and  birds,  and  the  smaller  on  insects,  though  a  single  bird  will  destroy  annually  sev- 
snch  as  moths  and  large  beetles;  if  the  prey  erid  hundred  mice  and  moles,  beside  noxious  in- 
be  small,  it  is  swallowed  whole,  or  is  torn  to  sects,  it  is  constantly  persecuted  for  its  aUeged 
pieces  if  necessary,  and  the  indigestible  por-  iigury  to  game  birds  and  the  dove  cote;  it  some* 
tions,  such  as  feathers,  hair,  and  bones,  are  times  captures  fish  by  dropping  upon  them  in  the 
disgorged  from  the  stomach  in  small  pellets,  water ;  its  general  note  is  a  screech,  h^ice  it  is 
They  are  great  beneficustors  to  man  by  destroy-  commonly  called  screech  owl  in  Great  Britain ; 
ing  mice  and  other  noxious  animals ;  but  from  it  rears  several  broods  in  a  season  between 
their  nocturnal  habits  and  dismal  screeching  cry  July  and  December.  In  the  genus  phodiha  (b. 
they  are  generally  regarded  with  superstitious  G^ffir.),  the  single  species  P.  hadita  (Honrf.), 
fear,  and  as  ominous  of  some  present  or  friture  found  in  the  thi^  forests  of  Java,  in  the  haunts 
calamity  or  foul  deed.  In  the  Scriptures  the  of  the  tiger,  is  said  to  be  very  familiar  with  this 
owl  is  almost  always  associated  with  desola-  animal,  even  ali^htinff  on  its  back ;  the  native 
tion ;  punters,  poets,  and  story  tellers  intro-  name  is  wotoo-UDtwu-^u.  the  2d  sub-family,  the 
dnce  it  as  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  as  the  com-  huhontncB,  the  facial  disk  is  incomplete  above 
panion  of  ghosts,  witches,  demons,  and  magi-  the  eyes  and  bill,  and  the  large,  broad,  and  flat 
clans ;  almost  all  uncultivated  nations  look  head  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  long  erectile  ear 
upon  it  as  an  unwelcome  visitor;  the  ancient  tufts,  which  have  given  them  the  name  of  horn- 
Greeks  and  Bomans,  however,  made  it  the  ed  owls ;  legs  and  daws  usually  very  strong, 
emblem  of  wisdom,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  This  familv  is  spread  all  over  the  world,  except 
indeed  its  large  head  and  solemn  eyes  give  it  in  Australia,  and  contains  some  of  the  largest 
an  air  of  wisdom,  which  its  brain  does  not  as  well  as  some  of  the  smallest  of  the  fiBmily. 
sanction. — ^In  the  1st  sub-fiunily,  the  striginoj  The  genus  bubo  (Guv.)  is  of  large  size  and  robust 
the  size  is  never  very  large ;  the  head  is  smooth  form ;  the  large  eyes  and  ear  tufts  have  ffiven 
and  bulky,  and  the  fieujial  disk  perfect ;  the  bill  them  the  name  of  cat  owls ;  the  wings  are  long, 
rather  long,  eyes  ratlier  small,  legs  long  and  the  tail  short,  the  legs  densely  feathered,  the 
feathered  to  the  toes.  In  the  genus  itrix  bill  short,  and  the  claws  very  strong.  The 
(Linn.)  belong  the  barn  owls;  in  this  the  wings  American  great  homed  owl  (B.  Virginianui^ 
are  long,  and  the  head  without  tufts ;  of  the  Gmel.)  is  from  20  to  25  inches  long,  with  an  ex- 
dozen  species  scattered  over  the  world  will  be  tent  of  wings  of  4^  to  5  feet,  the  bill  along  the 
mentioned  only  two.  The  American  bam  owl  ridge  2  inches,  and  the  ear  tufts  8;  the  color 
{S,  pratincolay  Bonap.)  is  18  inches  long,  with  is  variable  from  dark  brown  to  nearly  white; 
an  extent  of  winos  of  8|  flset  in  the  female ;  the  general  color  above  is  dark  brown,  everr 
the  male  is  an  inch  shorter  and  2  inches  less  in  faather  mottled  with  irregular  lines  of  pale  ash 
extent.  The  general  color  above  is  yellowish  and  reddish  fulvous,  the  base  of  each  being  of 
or  grayish  brown,  finely  mottled  with  light  the  latter  color ;  throat  and  neck  white,  breast 
yellowish  red,  each  feather  having  toward  Sie  with  longitudinal  black  Gripes,  rest  of  under 
end  a  central  deep  brown  streak  ending  in  a  parts  mixed  white  and  fulvous  with  narrow 
grayish  white  spot ;  auUls  and  tail  transversely  transverse  dark  brown  lines ;  iris  yellow,  bill 
banded  with  blackish  brown ;  under  coverts  and  claws  bluish  black.  It  is  found  through- 
of  wings  and  tail  white ;  under  parts  pale  out  North  America,  and  probably  also  in  South 
brownish  red,  fading  anteriorly  into  white,  America,  several  varieties  being  described  in 
each  feather  tipped  with  a  dark  brown  spot ;  different  latitudes,  in  mountain  and  plain,  on 
the  face  white,  tinged  with  red,  with  a  ruff  of  the  seashore  and  in  the  interior ;  the  flight  is 
light  brownish  red ;  the  bill,  toes,  and  claws  elevi^ed,  rapid,  and  graceful ;  it  makes  a  great 
light  yellowish.  It  occurs  throughout  temper-  variety  of  sounds,  barking  like  a  dog,  hallooing 
ate  North  America,  breeding  at  all  seasons  in  and  leading  astray  the  benighted  traveller,  sa- 
the  southern  states ;  it  is  not  found  far  from  luting  him  by  notes  like  the  half  suppressed 
the  sea,  and  freauents  the  borders  of  woods  and  screams  and  gurglings  of  a  suffocating  person, 
open  abandonea  fields ;  it  feeds  almost  entirely  or  deceiving  him  by  a  low  *^  hoo-hoo-hoo-e'* 
on  quadrupeds,  and  sometimes  digs  up  moles  which  seems  a  great  distance  off.  ^  It  commits 
and  mice  like  the  burrowing  owl ;  its  flight  is  great  havoc  in  tne  £Eurm  yard,  seizing  all  kinds 
light,  regular,  and  protracted,  and  it  runs  rap-  of  domestic  poultry,  to  which  may  be  added 
idly ;  according  to  Audubon  it  makes  no  cry,  grouse,  ducks,  hares,  squirrels,  and  opossums, 
but  utters  a  hollow  hissing  sound.  The  £u-  and  even  dead  fish.  They  begin  to  pair  in 
ropean  bam  owl  {8,  flaimtMO^  linn.)  is  condd-  Febmary,  making  a.  bulky  nest  usually  on  a 
erably  smaller  than  the  Amerioan,  being  only  large  horizontal  branch,  and  rear  only  one 
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brood  of  8  to  6  in  a  season.  It  is  a  bold  and  a  rock,  a  hole  in  a  tree,  or  a  hollow  in  the 
powerAil  bird,  bravely  resisting  when  attacked,  ground ;  its  cry  is  plaintire,  consisting  of  3  or 
The  European  homed  or  eagle  owl  (B.  marir  8  prolonged  notes  repeated  at  interv^  The 
mu»y  Bibb.),  le  grand  due  of  the  French,  is  about  European  long-eared  owl  {0.  wlgarU^  Hem.) 
26  inches  long  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  5  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  American 
feet ;  it  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Europe  from  species,  and  is  one  of  the  most  abundimt  of  the 
the  Mediterranean  to  Norway  and  Lapland,  family  in  England,  where  it  remains  all  the 
but  is  rare  in  Great  Britain ;  it  occurs  also  year  round ;  it  is  intricately  dappled  with  dark 
in  Asia ;  its  habits  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  brown  and  black  upon  pale  brown,  and  is  a 
American  bird;  the  general  color  is  ferrugi-  very  handsome  bird;  it  frequents  old  ivy- 
nous,  varied  with  spots  and  markings  of  brown,  covered  towers  and  trees,  where  it  remains 
black,  and  gray;  in  captivity  it  is  fierce,  hiss-  during  the  day;  it  rarely  makes  a  nest  of  its 
ing.  snapping,  and  barking  when  irritated,  but  own,  using  those  of  the  crow  or  squirrel.  The 
maidng  no  other  noises.  The  B,  BengaUnm  American  short-eared  owl  has  been  made,  with 
(Frankl.)  feeds  principally  upon  rats,  and  com-  others,  into  the  genus  hraehyoUis  (Gould),  char- 
pensates  for  some  of  the  mischief  done  by  the  acterized  by  inconepicuous  ear  tnfts ;  this  spe- 
other  species.  Hie  genus  scopa  (Sav.),  or  ephi-  cies  {B.  Camnii,  Brewer)  is  about  15  inches 
dlU9  (Keys,  and  Bias.),  is  characterized  by  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  8i  feet;  the 
small  size,  conspicuous  ear  tufts  and  large  head,  plumage  is  reddish  buff,  streaked  longitudinally 
and  long  tarsi  more  or  less  covered  with  short  with  dark  brown,  the  tiul  being  of  the  latter 
feathers.  The  mottled  or  American  screech  color  barred  and  tipped  with  reddish  bnff ;  it 
owl  {8.  asio,  Unn.)  is  about  10  inches  long  and  is  found  in  North  America  from  Greenland  to 
22  in  extent  of  wings;  in  the  adults  the  plu-  Ouba  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  the 
mage  above  is  pale  ashy  brown  with  longitudinal  eastern  states  in  the  winter  preferring  the  vi- 
brownish  black  lines,  mottled  with  we  same  cinity  of  marshes  and  meadows ;  it  is  very  fond 
and  cinereous,  and  below  ashy  white  with  sim-  of  remaining  on  the  ground,  on  which  it  ad- 
ilar  stripes  and  lines;  bill  and  daws  horn  color;  vances  by  long  leaps.  The  European  short- 
in  young  birds  the  upper  parts  are  pale  brown-  eared  owl  (B.  paltutris,  Gould),  16  inches  long, 
ish  red,  in  some  parts  rofous,  and  below  yellow-  and  40  in  alar  extent,  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ish  gray,  hence  called  the  red  owl.  This  is  the  ceding  species ;  it  seeks  its  food  by  day,  even  m 
most  abundant  owl  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  fdll  sunlight,  pursuing  pigeons  and  domestic 
is  found  over  the  whole  of  temperate  North  fowls  into  the  mrm  yard,  though  feeding  chiefly 
America,  and  even,  as  far  as  Greenland;  its  upon  mice.  In  the  Asiatic  genus  l^tojMt  (Lesson) 
food  consists  principally  of  beetles  and  field  the  long  tarsi  are  covered  with  scales  instead  of 
mice,  which  it  seeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  feathers;  the  IT.  flaripes  (Bodgs.)  is  somewhat 
farm  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens,  where  it  diurnal,  and  plunges  into  streams  in  pursuit  of 
is  rarely  molested;  its  notes  are  mournful  and  fish  and  crabs;  the  K,  Ceyhnenns  (GmeL)  is 
tremulous,  like  the  chattering  of  teeth,  but  said  to  have  a  very  disagreeable  hoarse  and 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  for  several  hundred  hollow  laugh,  like  the  syllables  ^'  haw,  haw, 
yards.  The  little  horned  owl  of  Europe  {8,  haw,  ho.*^ — ^In  the  8d  sub-family,  the  ^ymina 
Aldravandij  Bay)  is  about  8  inches  long,  of  a  or  gray  owls,  the  head  is  liu^,  with  very 
light  gray  color  variegated  with  brown,  with  small  and  concealed  or  no  ear  tufts ;  the  £aci^ 
longitudinal  brownish  black  lines  and  trans-  disk  nearly  perfect,  eyes  small,  winss  rather 
verse  undulations ;  it  is  most  abundant  in  short,  and  tarsi  and  toes  genendly  fmly  feath- 
Bouthem  Europe  in  wooded  districts,  where  it  ered.  Though  this  sub-family  contains  some 
feeds  on  insects  and  mice ;  it  is  also  found  in  of  the  largest  owls,  the  size  is  usually  moder- 
N.  Africa  and  Asia,  and  rarely  in  Great  Brit-  ate  and  sometimes  even  smalL  In  the  genus 
ain ;  it  nestles  in  cavities  in  rocks  and  holes  in  9ymium  (Sav.),  characterized  by  large  size,  and 
trees,  laying  2  to  4  eggs ;  it  is  gentle,  and  long,  wide,  and  rounded  tail,  belongs  the  great 
readily  tamed ;  its  notes  are  plaintive  and  mo-  gray  owl  (S.  einereum^  GmeL),  the  largest  in 
notonous,  resembling  ^^  ken,  keu,''  and  are  kept  North  America,  and  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
up  regularly  the  night  long.  In  the  genus  family,  about  SO  inches  long,  with  an  alar  ex- 
ottu  (Ouv.)  the  form  is  larger  and  more  slen-  tent  of  4  feet;  the  prevailing  color  is  ashy  brown 
der,  the  head  moderate  with  more  perfect  facial  above  mottled  and  barsed  with  ashy  white,  the 
disk,  and  the  eyes  rather  small.  The  Amer-  under  parts  of  the  latter  color,  with  longitudi- 
ican  long-eared  owl  {0.  WilaonianvSy  Less.)  is  nal  brown  stripes  on  the  breast,  and  transverse 
about  16  inches  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  ones  of  the  same  on  the  abdomen ;  quills  and 
of  SJ  feet ;  it  is  rather  a  handsome  bird,  very  tail  brown,  with  6  wide  bands  of  ashy  white ; 
intricately  marked,  and  may  be  generally  de-  bill  yellow.  It  is  found  in  North  America 
scribed  as  of  a  buif  color,  mottled  and  spotted  from  New  Jersey  to  Hudson^s  bay ;  it  is  rather 
with  brown  and  grayish  white ;  it  inhabits  the  diurnal  in  habit,  frequenting  wooded  districts, 
whole  of  temperate  North  America,  and  even  and  preying  on  hares  and  other  rodents ;  its 
the  shores  of  Hudson^s  bay ;  it  is  strictly  noc-  cry  resembles  that  of  the  mottled  owL  The 
turnal,  preying  upon  Insects,  and  small  mam-  barred  owl  (8,  nehulosum,  Forst.)  is  about  20 
mals  and  birds ;  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  inches  long,  and  40  in  alar  extent ;  the  bill  is 
abandoned  nest  of  other  birds,  in  a  fissure  of  yellow;  the  general  color  above  is  light  reddish 
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brown^  largely  spotted  with  wliite  on  the  baok  peated  at  intervals  of  a  minute  or  two.    Its 

and  wing  coverts ;  wings  and  tail  tipped  with  European   representative  is  the  jV.  funerea 

grayish  white;  below  pale  brownish  red,  mark-  linn.),  chocolate  brown  above,  spotted  with 

ed  on  the  neck  and  upper  breast  with  trans-  white,  andyellowish  white  below,  with  brown 

verse  and  below  this  with  longitudinal  brown  streaks. — ^The  4th  sub-family,  athenina  or  bird 

streaks ;  abdomen  yellowish  white ;  plumage,  owls,  are  of  small  size,  with  very  imperfect 

as  in  the  preceding  species,  remarkably  soft  facial  disk,  head  without  ear  tufts,  and  UxA 

and  downy.    It  is  found  in  North  America  thinly  covered  with  feathers;  rather  diurnal 

east  of  the  Mississippi,  especially  in  the  south-  in  habit.    The  genus  athene  (Boie)  has  rather 

em  states,  in  retired  woods,  even  in  the  dav-  long  wings,  short  bill  and  tail,  long  tarsi,  and 

time ;  its  loud  discordant  cry  of  ^^  whah,  whah,  naked  toes,  and  contains  the  burrowing  owls, 

whah-aa,''  frequently  repeated  at  evening  twi-  The  American  burrowing  owls  {A.  euniculaiia, 

light,  has  a  ludicrous  sound,  compared  by  Au-  Mol. ;  A.  hypugaa^  Bonap.)  occupy  respect- 

dubon  to  the  affected  lau£^  of  some  fashionable  ively  the  country  west  of  tne  Rocky  mountains 

people ;  its  odd  and  lively  movements  entitle  it  and  that  portion  between  tiiese  and  the  Mis- 

to  the  name  of  the  '^  buffoon  of  the  woods."   It  sissippi  river ;  the  former  may  be  distinguished 

preys  on  half-grown  chickens,  young  hares  and  from  the  latter  by  its  rather  larger  size  and 

rabbits,  squirrels,  mice,  small  birds^  and  frogs ;  the  feathering  of  the  titfsus  unintemqpted  to 

it  beg^  to  lay  in  the  middle  of  March  in  a  the  toes;  the  plumage  is  light  ashy  brown 

hollow  tree,  and  raises  a  single  brood  in  a  sea-  above,   with   numerous   large   white   spots ; 

son;  in  captivity  it  makes  an  excellent  mouser;  breast  light  brown,  white-spotted;  abdomen 

as  it  often  appears  in  the  daytime,  it  is  specially  vellowish  white  with  brown  spots ;  the  length 

liable  to  the  attacks  of  diurnal  birds,  which  is  from  9(  to  10(  inches.    They  are  found  in 

have  a  natural  antipathy  to  the  whole  family ;  considerable   numbers  on  the  plains  in  the 

its  flesh  is  sometimes  exposed  for  sale  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  inhabiting  the  burrows  of 

markets  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  considered  the  prairie  squirrels  and  other   rodents,  to 

palatable  by  the  negroes.     The  hooting  or  which  they  flee  when  alarmed,  and  in  which 

tawny  owl  of  Europe  (5.  alueo^  linn.)  is  about  they  live  and  bring  up  their  young;  they  are 

15  inches  long  and 84 in  alar  extent;  the  upper  strictly  diurnal,  and   feed  on   grasdioppers, 

parts  are  brownish  red,  tinged  with  gray,  with  crickets,  and  field  mice ;  in  other  parts  of  the 

longitudinal  dark  brown  streaks  and  transverse  world  they  dig  their  own  burrows.    There  are 

lighter  lines,  and  lower  parts  reddish  or  yd-  several  species  in  India,  where  they  sometimes 

lowish  white  with  similar  markings ;    large  make  loud  and  continual  noises ;  the  A,  dcutel- 

white  spots  on  wing  coverts ;  its  cry  is  very  lata  (Raffl.)  is  said  to  make  a  noise  like  tiiat  of 

dolef^il,  like  ^'hoo,  hoo,  hoo,"  or  the  howling  a  half  strangled  cat;  there  are  more  than  40 

of  a  wolf;  it  is  strictly  nocturnal,  inhabitinff  species,  mostly  confined  to  warm  climates ; 

thick  woods,  preying  on  the  usual  animals  and  they  are  said  to  be  remarkably  infested  with 

birds,  and  sometimes  seizing  fish  in  the  water,  fieas. — ^The  5th  sub-family  is  the  nyeteininm 

In  the  genus  nyetaU  (Brehm.)  the  size  is  small,  or  day  owls,  characterized  by  compact  form, 

witii  very  small  ear  tufts,  facial  disk  nearly  moderate  head  without  tufts,  rather  long  win^ 

perfect,  wings  long,  tail  snort,  and  legs  and  and  tail,  and  strong  and  denselv  plumed  tarsi ; 

toes  densely  feathered.    Here  belongs  the  little  it  embraces  only  2  genera,  each  with  a  single 

Acadian  owl  or  saw-whet  (IT,  Acadica^  Gmel.),  species,  inhabiting  tiie  arctic  regions  of  both 

about  8  inches  long  and  18  in  alar  extent ;  the  hemispheres,  migrating  southward  in  winter, 

upper  parts  are  olivaceous  brown,  the  back  of  In  the  genus  nyctea  (Steph.)  the  size  is  large, 

neck,  rump,  and  scapulars  spotted  with  white ;  the  head  has  no  facial  disk,  and  the  1^  and 

&Ge  and  under  parts  ashy  white,  the  latter  with  bill  are  rather  short.  The  snowy  owl  {^.nivea^ 

pale  brown  streaks ;  quills  and  tail  brown,  if)ot-  Daud.)  is  from  21  to  27  inches  long,  with  an 

ted  with  white ;  bill  and  claws  dark.    This  is  alar  extent  of  4i  to  6^  feet,  and  a  weight  of 

the  smallest  owl  found  in  the  eastern  and  mid-  4  to  5  lbs.,  according  to  sex ;  the  general  color 

die  states,  and  probably  occurs  over  the  whole  is  white,  with  the  upper  t>art  of  head  and  back 

of  temperate  North  America.    This  lively  and  with  lunated  dark  brown  spots,  and  the  breast, 

handsome  owl  is  called  "  saw- whet,  ^'  as  its  love  sides,  and  thigh  coverts  with  curved  lines  or 

notes  much  resemble  the  noise  made  by  filing  the  the  same;  wings  and  their  coverts  and  tail 

teetli  of  a  saw,  often  leading  the  inexperienced  barred  with  oblong  brown  spots ;  some  speci- 

traveller  to  expect  to  find  a  sheltering  saw  mens,  probably  old  birds,  are  almost  entirely 

mill  in  the  depths  of  the  forest;  it  is  sometimes  white.    It  is  found  in  the  northern  regions  of 

idso  called  screech  owl  in  the  middle  states;  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  coming  within  the 

it  is  not  unfrequently  caught  in  large  cities,  United  States  as  far  as  G^rgia  in  the  winter; 

and  is  nocturnal  in  its  habito ;  its  usual  cry  re-  it  hunts  in  the  daytime  and  at  morning^  and 

sembles  that  of  the  little  homed  owl  of  Eu-  evening  twilight ;  of  rapid  and  powerfU  flight, 

rope.     Another  species  is  Tengmalm^s   owl  it  strikes  ducks,  grouse,  pigeons,  &c.,  on  the 

(A.  Riehardionii^  Bonap.),  the  largest  of  the  wing  like  a  falcon,  and  seizes  hares,  squirrels, 

genus,  rarely  seen  in  the  United  States,  though  and  rats  from  the  ground,  and  fish  from  the 

common  at  Hudson^s  bay ;  it  is  about  1 1  inches  shallows ;  from  its  color  it  is  seen  with  difficulty 

long ;  its  cry  is  a  single  melancholy  note,  re-  amid  the  rodu  and  snow  in  its  favorite  haunts; 
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In  th«  genua  mmia  (Dnm.)  the  form  is  etovL  8,180  of  tobaooo.    There  were  2  utewsgaBfer 

bnt  larger  and  more  hawk-uke ;  the  wings  and  offices,  6  churches,  and  200  pnpils  attending 

tail  are  long,  and  the  legs  rather  short.    The  pnblio  schools.    Capital,  Booneville. 

hawk  or  day  owl  (5.  ulula^  Linn.)  is  16  to  17  OX.    Bee  Cattlb. 

inches  long,  with  an  alar  extent  of  88 ;  the  np-  OX  GALL,  the  bile  of  the  ox,  a  viscid  green 
per  parts  are  sooty  brown,  with  white  spots  on  or  greenish  yeUow  flnid,  of  bitter  and  slightiy 
the  shoulders;  throat  white,  with  dark  brown  sweetish  taste,  and  a  peculiar  nanseoos  odor, 
stripes ;  brown  spot  on  each  side  of  breast ;  fonnd  chiefly  in  a  membranous  bag  in  the  ox. 
beneath  with  transyerse  lines  of  pale  ashy  It  varies  in  consistency,  sometimes  being  very 
brown ;  qnills  and  tail  brown,  with  nnmeroos  limpid,  and  at  others  tike  a  sirup.  Potash  and 
white  bands ;  bill  pale  yellow.  It  is  found  in  soda  render  it  clearer.  Its  chemical  oompoei- 
the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  in  tion  is  highly  complicated,  and  is  yarioosly 
this  country  rarely  going  as  far  south  as  ^ven  by  different  authorities.  Tbe  following 
Pennsylvania;  it  is  common  in  the  fur  coun-  is  perhaps  as  nearly  correct  as  any  of  the  ana- 
tries,  where  it  is  often  seen  hunting  by  day,  lytical  results,  viz. :  in  800  parts — ^water  700, 
approaching  the  camps  with  great  boldness;  picromel  69,  resinous  matter  16,  yellow  matter 
in  the  summer  it  feeds  on  squirrels,  mice,  and  4,  soda  4,  phosphate  of  soda  2,  chlorides  of  so- 
insects,  and  in  winter  principally  on  the  ptar-  dium  and  potassium  8.5,  sulphate  of  soda  0.8^ 
migan  and  grouse.  This  bird  approximates  phosphateof  lime  and  perhaps  of  magneaa  1.2. 
to  the  falcons  in  its  bold  and  diurnal  habits,  Ox  gall  possesses  properties  which  render  it  of 
and  in  the  absence  of  facial  disk  and  ear  tufts,  value  in  the  arts,  and  it  has  also  been  supposed 
smaUer  size  of  the  head,  smaller  eyes,  and  less  to  have  medicinal  properties  as  a  tonic  and  lax- 
developed  ears ;  its  eyes  are  adapted  for  the  ative,  and  has  been  prescribed  particularly  with 
dim  ^ght  of  snow-clad  and  arctic  regions.  the  view  of  increasing  the  biliary  secretion. 

OWL  PAKROT,  a  singular  bird  of  the  cock-  It  dissolves  greasy  matters ;  and  for  cleansing 
atoo  family,  of  the  genus  itrigopi  (Gray),  found  woollen  stuffs  upon  a  large  scale  it  is  some- 
in  New  Zealand.  In  the  only  species  described  times  preferred  to  soap.  To  preserve  it  from 
{S.  habroptilui,  Gray)  the  bill  is  high  and  short,  putre^ing  it  need  only  be  evaporated  at  a  gen- 
grooved  on  the  sides,  with  much  curved  culmen,  tie  heat  to  the  consistency  of  an  extract;  and 
acute  tip,  dentated  lateral  margins,  and  base  when  wanted  for  use  it  may  be  dissolved  in 
covered  by  hair-like  feathers ;  the  wings  are  water  slightly  alkaline.  The  purified  ox  gall 
short  and  rounded,  the  6th  and  0th  quills  equal  is  much  used  for  artists  on  account  of  its  prop- 
and  longest ;  tail  moderate,  weak,  much  round-  erty  of  combining  with  colors,  giving  them 
ed,  and  each  feather  pointed  with  the  shaft  more  tenacity  and  fixing  them  strongly,  while 
projecting;  tarsi  short  and  robust,  covered  with  it  also  makes  them  flow  more  freely  and  often 
rounded  scales ;  daws  long,  strong,  and  slightly  increases  their  lustre.  It  may  either  be  mixed 
curved.  This  is  the  hdkapo  or  night  parrot  of  with  the  colors  or  iq)plied  to  the  paper  after 
the  natives ;  it  is  about  2\  feet  in  length,  of  a  the  colors.  It  is  advantageously  applied  com- 
dirty  green  color,  with  black  transverse  bands  bined  with  ffum  Arabic  as  a  light  varnish,  which 
and  brownish  and  yellowish  spots ;  bill  yellow-  however  admits  of  other  shades  being  added 
ish  white.  It  has  the  general  form  of  a  parrot,  without  mixing  with  the  first  With  lampblack 
with  the  facial  expression,  nocturnal  habits,  and  gum  water  it  makes  a  beautiful  black  paint 
and  noiseless  flight  of  the  owls ;  it  tives  in  holes  or  v^  that  may  be  used  instead  of  India  ink. 
which  it  digs  in  the  ground  at  the  roots  of  trees ;  The  lampblack  is  first  mixed  with  the  gum  wa- 
it is  soUta^,  rarely  seen,  preferring  moist  and  ter,  and  the  purified  ox  gall  is  then  added.  It 
dark  woods,  and  keeps  chiefly  on  the  ground,  fixes  sketches  in  lead  pencil,  and  does  not  pre- 
where  its  tracks  are  said  to  resemble  those  vent  these  from  being  afterward  tinted  with 
made  by  the  human  foot ;  its  food  consists  of  colors  in  which  a  small  proportion  of  ox  gall  is 
the  roots  of  ferns  and  the  outer  covering  of  mixed.  It  is  highly  recommended  for  use  in 
the  New  Zealand  flax  {phormium  ten^uS) ;  it  painting  on  ivory,  as  it  removes  from  this  all 
breeds  in  February,  4aying  2  or  8  eggs ;  the  greasy  matter,  and  causes  the  colors  to  spread 
voice  is  a  hoarse  croak.  According  to  the  na-  freely,  and  penetrate  into  the  ivory.  It  is  equal- 
tives,  these  birds  assemble  in  the  winter  in  ly  usefid  in  the  apptication  of  paints  to  trans- 
caves  in  large  numbers,  dispersing  again  in  the  parent  paper.  For  these  effects  it  is  essential 
spring  with  a  great  noise  ;  their  flesh  is  white  that  the  purified  article  diould  be  prepared 
and  is  considered  good  eating.  For  an  account  from  very  fresh  ox  gall.  The  method  of  pari- 
of  its  habits  see  ^^  Proceedings  of  the  Zoologi-  fying  in  best  repute  is  as  follows :  To  a  pint  of 
cal  Society  of  London^'  (1862).  the  gall  boiled  and  skimmed  add  an  ounce  of 

OWSLET,  an  £.  co.  of  Ey.,  intersected  by  pulverized  alum,  and  leave  the  tiquor  on  the 

the  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  460  sq.  m. ;  fire  till  the  combination  is  complete.    Another 

pop.  in  1860,  8,774,  of  whom  186  were  slaves,  pint  is  treated  in  the  same  way  with  an  ounce 

It  nas  a  hilly  and  very  broken  surface,  and  a  of  common  salt  instead  of  alum.    When  cold 

not  very  fertile  soil.    There  are  extensive  for-  the  liauids  are  separately  bottled  and  loosely 

ests  and  rich  iron  and  coal  mines.    The  pro-  corked.     They  should  then  be   kept  for   8 

duotionB  in  1860  were  164,021  bushels  of  In-  months,  when  a  sediment  subsides,  and  the 

com,  8,848  of  oats,  8,002  lbs.  of  wool,  and  liquor  becomes  clearer.    There  is  still  present 
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a  7«Uow  coloring  matter  which  wotdd  affect  aa  oxalate  of  lead,  or  retain  one  eqniyalent  of 
green  and  some  other  colors,  and  which  is  water,  as  oxalate  of  lime.  Of  the  compounds 
separated  as  a  ooagolnm  by  taming  off  and  formed  by  oxalic  acid,  those  of  special  interest 
mixing  the  dear  portions  of  the  two  mixtures  are  the  oxalates  of  potash  and  the  oxalate  of 
in  eqoal  quantities.  The  liquid  is  then  ob-  lime.  The  former,  known  as  ^'essential  salt 
tained  by  fUtering  perfectly  nurified  and  color-  of  lemons,''  are  employed  to  remove  ink  stshia 
leaa.  It  improyes  by  age,  ana  never  disengages  from  linen ;  the  excess  of  acid  unites  with  the 
a  bad  odor,  nor  loses  its  useful  properties.  oxide  of  iron  of  the  ink  and  converts  this  into 
OXALIO  AOID,  an  important  and  powerM  a  soluble  oxalate,  which  is  then  removed  by 
aoid  discovered  by  Soheele  in  1776,  or  as  claimed  water.  For  lime  oxalic  add  has  a  very  strong 
by  some  by  Bergman ;  symbol  HOOt  Oi,  2H0 ;  affinity,  separating  it  from  its  solution  in  much 
chemical  eouivdent  68.  It  occurs  in  vegeta-  stronger  adds,  ana  converting  it  into  an  insol- 
bles,  animalByand  rarely  in  minerals,  as  in  the  uble  oxalate.  The  add  is  consequently  an  ex- 
form  of  sesquioxalate  of  iron  in  Humboldtite.  cellent  test  of  the  presence  of  lime  in  solutions, 
Of  the  juices  of  plants  it  is  a  frequent  consdt-  and  is  used  for  this  purpose,  chiefly  in  combi- 
uent.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its  giving  to  the  nation  with  ammonia.  Oonversely,  lime  water 
leaves  of  the  wood  sorrel  {oxalii  aeeUmUa)  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  oxalic  add,  whidi  is 
their  very  acid  taste.  In  this  and  in  the  com-  determined  by  the  formation  of  a  prednitate 
mon  sorrd  {rumex  aeetaaa)^  it  occurs  combined  insoluble  in  excess  of  add. — ^Oxalic  add  ia  a 
with  potash  aa  binoxaliri;e  of  potash.  Oom-  corrosive  poison,  extremely  virulent  and  rapid 
bined  with  lime,  it  gives  solidity  to  many  in  its  effects  when  taken  into  the  stomach  in 
lichens,  and  is  found  in  the  roots  of  rhubarb,  large  doses ;  and  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
valerian,  and  other  plants.  It  is  found  in  a  crystals  to  those  of  Epsom  salts,  it  has  often 
free  state  in  the  bristles  of  the  chick  pea  (eieer  been  sold  and  administered  instead  of  this  pur- 
arieUnum).  It  is  artifldaUy  produced  by  the  gative  with  fatal  effects.  Its  intensely  sour 
oxidation  of  sugar  or  of  starch  by  nitric  add ;  taste  might  at  once  detect  it ;  but  the  dose  ia 
other  organic  substances  may  be  substituted  for  usually  swallowed  in  haste  without  suspidon 
those  named,  as  rice,  gum,  wool,  hair,  silk,  ^so,  of  danger.  The  acid  corrodes  the  mucona 
8ehlesinger*s  method,  recommended  by  Berze-  membrane  of  the  throat  and  stomach,  causes 
fiua  as  producing  it  in  the  largest  quantity  and  intense  pain  and  violent  attempts  to  vomit,  and 
of  the  purest  quality,  is  to  dissolve  1  part  of  death  sometimes  ensues  in  10  minutes.  Ibmet>- 
dry  loaf  sugar  in  8^  parts  of  nitric  add  of  spedfio  ics  and  the  stomach  pump  may  be  immediatdy 
gravity  1.86,  and  heat  in  a  flask  till  efferves-  applied,  but  the  true  antidote  is  copious  draughts 
oence,  caused  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  of  water  containing  pulverized  chalk  or  mag- 
and  nitric  oxide,  ceases.  The  solution  is  then  nesia.  These  neutralize  the  add,  forming  wiSi 
evaporated  by  a  water  bath  to  |  of  its  bulk,  it  an  insoluble  oxalate  of  lime  or  magnesia, 
and  the  acid  crystaHizes  on  cooling.  The  either  of  which  is  harmless.  Though  so  dan- 
product  varies  greatly  in  quantity  according  to  gerous  in  large  doses,  oxalic  acid  largely  diluted 
the  manner  in  which  the  nitric  acid  is  applied,  with  water  and  sweetened  with  sugar  may  be 
It  ia  sometimes  rated  at  little  more  than  half  used  as  a  refreshing  beverage  in  febrile  diseaJBCs; 
the  amount  of  sugar;  but  100  lbs.  of  sugar  and  it  has  even  been  recommended  as  a  remedy 
should  produce  from  126  to  180  lbs.  of  oxalio  for  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. — 
acid,  and  the  same  weight  of  molasses  from  105  Oxalic  aoid  is  largely  employed  in  calico  print- 
to  110  lbs.  The  manufacturing  chemists  are  ing  for  discharging  colors;  it  is  also  used  for 
said  to  use  a  mixture  of  113  lbs.  of  sugar,  560  deaning  the  straw  of  bonnet  makers,  the  leath- 
Ibs.  of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  280  lbs.  of  sul-  er  of  boot  tops,  and  for  removing  stains  of  ink 
phuric  acid,  and  to  obtain  186  lbs.  of  oxalic  and  iron  rust  from  fabrics. 
aoid  and  490  lbs.  of  snpersnlphate  of  potassa.  OXENFOKD,  John,  an  English  miscella- 
The  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent  prisms  neoua  author,  bom  at  OamberweU,  near  Lon- 
of  4  or  6  sides.  They  have  a  very  sour  taste,  don,  in  1812.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
and  dissolve  in  9  parts  of  cold  or  about  1  part  1888,  but  turned  his  attention  principally  to 
of  boiling  water.  In  a  very  dry  atmosphere  literature  and  the  drama,  and  has  produced 
they  effloresce  slightiy,  and  gentiy  heated  they  several  pieces  for  the  stage,  among  which  the 
become  opaque,  and  lose  2  atoms  (28.5  per  most  popular  are :  ^' My  FeUow  Clerk'' (1885), 
cent.)  of  water,  their  composition  then  being  ^' Twice  Killed"  (1886),  and  ''A  Day  Well 
HOOa  Os.  The  crystals  may  crumble  to  pow-  Spent"  (1886).  He  has  also  been  a  student  of 
der,  and  even  be  ahnost  wholly  sublimed,  with-  French  and  German  literature,  and  has  |>ub- 
oat  decomposition;  but  the  other  atom  of  lished  translations  of  part  of  the  *^Autobiog- 
water  is  expelled  only  at  a  decomposing  heat,  raphy  of  6k>ethe,"  the  ^'  Conversations  of  Ecker- 
when  the  compound  is  converted  into  carbonio  mann  with  Ooethe"  (1860),  the  ^^  Hellas"  of 
and  formic  acids  and  carbonic  oxide.  If  the  Jacobs  (1856),  a  collection  of  songs  from  the 
whole  of  the  water  be  abstracted  by  treatment  French,  entitied  "  Illustrated  Book  of  Frendi 
with  strong  sulphuric  add,  the  elements  of  dry  Songs"  (1856),  and  Kuno  Fischer's  "  Essay  on 
ozalio  add  are  instantiy  resolved  into  equal  vol-  Lord  Bacon  and  his  Philosophy"  (1867).  He 
Qmes  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  contributed  several  biographical  artides  to  the 
compounds  of  oxalic  acid  may  be  anhydrous,  ^^  Penny  Cyclopadia,"  has  been  engaged  as  a 
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lliefttrioal  critio  for  the  press  for  many  years,  OXEYE,  the  trivial  name  of  a  STiigeiiesloiiB 
has  written  several  songs  for  nrnsic,  and  has  plant  of  the  natural  order  of  eon^MfnUB,  onoe 
famished  to  the  magazines  translations  of  va-  called  hiphthaknuniy  a  word  of  the  same  aigni- 
rions  German  poems.  fioance,  bnt  now  known  aa  hdioptu  latis  (Per- 
OXENSTIEKN,    or    Ozsnstjeena,    Axel,  soon).    The  oxeje  belongs  to  that  natural  see- 
connt  of,  a  Swedish  statesman,  born  at  Fande,  tion  represented  in  the  sunflower;  it  has  rather 
in  Upland,  in  1588,  died  in  1654.    He  belonged  large,  many-flowered  heads,  the  raj  florets  10 
to  one  of  the  most  illustrions  families  of  Swe-  or  more,  pistillate  in  a  single  aeries,  those  of 
den.    After  studying  at  the  universities  of  the  disk  tubular  and  perfect;  the  receptacle 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  giving  partiou-  conical ;  the  smooth  4-angled  achenia  some- 
lar  attention  to  tiieology,  he  visited  most  of  what  embraced  by  the  lanceolate  or  linear 
the  German  courts,  and  in  1602  was  recalled  chaff.    It  is  a  perennial  herb  with  opposite, 
home  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  th^  new  netioled,  triply  nerved,  serrate  leaves,  and  yel- 
king  Charles  IX.    In  1606  he  was  sent  on  a  low  flowers,  found  on  banks  of  streams  and  in 
mission  to  Mecklenburg ;  in  1608  he  waA  made  dry  soils  throughout  the  United  States.    Two 
a  member  of  the  senate,  in  which  no  fewer  or  more  varieties  are  known,  and  several  inter- 
than  18  of  his  ancestors  had  held  seats ;  and  mediate  forms.    The  sea  ozeye  (Jwrrichia  fru- 
when  the  king  became  by  old  age  incapacitated  teteens^  De  OandoUe)  is  a  low,  shrubby,  mari- 
from  ruling,  ne  was  chosen  president  of  the  time,  sUky  pubescent  plant,  with  coriaceous  or 
council  of  regency.    On  the  accession  of  Gus-  fleshy,  opposite,  nearly  entire  leaves,  and  soli- 
tavus  Adolphus  in  1611  he  was  promoted  to  tary,  pedunded,  terminal  heads  of  ydlow  flow- 
the  chancellorship,  the  highest  office  in  the  ers  with  blackish  anthers,  growing  in  Virnni& 
kingdom,  concluded  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  at  the  south.    Another  species  is  a  e£mb 
and  Sweden  in  1618,  accompanied  the  king  to  6  to  10  feet  high,  the  B.  arboraceM  (De  O.), 
Livonia  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Russians,  found  at  Key  West,  Florida. — Quite  a  distinct 
and  in  1617  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Stolbova,  plant,  known  as  whiteweed,  white  dai^,  or 
by  which  Sweden  gained  a  large  territory  along  oxeye  daisy  {leucanthemum  vulgare,  De  G.),  is 
the  Baltic.     During  the  following  years  he  likewise  sometimes  caUed  oxeye.    Itisalai^ 
was  actively  engaged  in  warlike  operations  or  showy,  troublesome  weed,  probably  iutrodu<^ 
negotiations  more  or  less  connected  with  the  from  Europe,  and  spread  fax  and  wide  over  the 
80  years*  war,  and  in  1629,  through  the  media-  mowing  and  grass  fields  of  the  United  States, 
tion  of  France  and  England,  succeeded  in  con-  and   seen  also  in  Canada  and  Oregon.    Bo 
eluding  an  armistice  for  6  years  between  Swe-  rapidly  and  abundantly  does  it  increase  where 
den  and  Poland.    He  accompanied  Gustavus  it  has  found  a  hold,  that  in  some  r^ons  the 
Adolphus  in  his  German  campaign,  and  on  the  fields  appear  white  when  it  is  in  full  flower, 
death  ofthe  king  at  Ltltzen  in  1682  assumed  the  It  is  considered  as  nearly  worthless,  though 
task  of  continuing  the  war.    He  was  invested  when  cut  with  the  hay  crop  horses  and  cattie 
with  ftdl  powers  by  the  Swedish  Eiksdcbg^  and  will  partake  of  it  in  their  feed.    In  agriculture 
dected,  in  the  German  Protestant  assembly  of  it  is  universally  regarded  as  an  intruder,  and 
Heilbronn,  chief  of  the  league  against  Austria,  often  defies  every  attempt  to  expel  it,  yield- 
Kothing  discouraged  by  the  disastrous  battle  ing  only  to  an  annual  ploughing  and  cropping 
of  Ndrdlingen  in  1634,  he  evinced  unwearied  of  the  ground.    There  are  two  other  species 
vigor  in  creating  military  resources  and  carry-  known,  viz. :  L.  integrifolium  (De  0.),  a  dwarf, 
ing  on  hostilities ;  and  it  was  not  until  every  hairy  plant,  with  spatulate  linear  leaves,  and 
thmg  had  been  placed  on  a  safe  footing  in  Grer^  flowers  with  white,  elliptical  rays,  seen  on  the 
many  that  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  resume  shores  of  arctic  America;  and  the  L.  areti- 
his  duties  &s  chancellor  and  act  as  one  of  the  cum  (De  0.),  with  a  low,  simple,  nearly  glabrous 
guardians  of  the  young  queen  Christina.    He  stem,  6  to  10  inches  high,  and  with  heads  of 
was  the  actual  ruler  of  Sweden  during  the  flowers  as  large  as  those  of  the  whiteweed,  a 
queen^s  minority.    He  improved  the  finuices,  plant  extending  in  its  range  from  arctic  Amer- 
encouraged  trade,  and  patronized  learning ;  and  ica  southward  te  Hudson's  bay  tfnd  Fort  Van- 
when  the  sovereign  became  of  age  in  1645  the  couver.    The  white  oxeye  or  whiteweed  is  a 
kingdom  was  in  a  most  prosperous  condition,  representative  of  the  chrysafUhemum,  some 
For  a  few  years  Christina  occasionally  teok  species  of  which  (e,  pr.,  C,  segetumjlinn,')  are 
advice  from  her  chancellor;  but  the  intrigues  troublesome  weeds  in  the  fields  of  Europe, 
of  the  courtiers  gradually  undermined  his  in-  OXFORD,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  He.,  bordering  on 
fiuence,  and  his  warnings  proved  ineffectual  to  Kew  Hampshire,  watered  by  the  Androscoggia, 

Erevent  her  from   abdicating  the  throne  in  Saco,  and  other  rivers ;  area,  about  1,700  sq. 

ivor  of  her  cousin  Charles  Gustavus.    Oxen-  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  89,763.    Its  surface  is  in 

stiem  was  an  accomplished  scholar.    Some  of  some  parts  broken  and  mountainous,  but  the 

his  writings,  including  his  correspondence  with  soil  is  generally  fertile.     There  are  several 

his  son  during  the  negotiations  which  preceded  large  lakes,  of  which  Molechunkemunk,  Par- 

the  peace  of  Westphalia,  have  been  printed,  machena,  and  many  smaller  ones,  are  wholly 

The  2d  volume  of  the  HUtoria  Belli  Sueto-  within  the  county,  and  Umbagog  and  Moose- 

Germanici,  the  first  of  which  is  from  the  pen  lucmaguntio  partly.    The  productions  in  1850 

of  Chemnitz,  is  ascribed  to  him.  were  227,489  bushels  of  Indian  com,  488.168 
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of  potatoes,  146,266  of  oats,  40,985  of  wheat,  and  has  a  fine  spire ;  St.  Martin's,  the  "  city 
69,809  tons  of  hay,  166,863  lbs.  of  wool,  and  church,"  with  a  dock  tower  and  illuminated 
887,475  of  butter.  There  were  19  grist  mills,  46  dial  fronting  the  High  street;  St.  Peter's  in 
saw  mills,  6  woollen  factories,  4  founderies,  12  the  East,  a  venerable  Norman  edifice  lateljr 
tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices,  67  chnrches,  and  restored;  St.  Marj  Magdalene's,  St.  Giles's, 
18,051  pnpils  attending  public  schools.  The  St.  Michael's,  St.  Aldate's,  and  All  Saints'.  In 
county  is  traversed  by  the  grand  trunk  rail-  1851  there  were  82  places  of  worship,  28  pub- 
road.    Capital,  Paris.  lie  schools,  and  58  private  schools.    The  city 

OXFORD.  I.  A  township  of  Butler  co.,  possesses  a  free  reading  room  and  library,  pub- 
Ohio,  on  Four  Mile  creek,  and  on  the  Cindn-  lie  baths,  workhouses,  a  savings  bank,  a  dis- 
nati  and  Indianapolis  Junction  railroad,  near  pensary,  the  Radcliffe  infirmary,  a  pauper  lu- 
the  Indiana  boundary;  pop.  in  1860  about  natic  asylxmi,  a  music  hall,  a  town  hall,  a  coun- 
4,000.  It  oontuns  a  village  of  the  same  name,  oU  chamber  with  an  interesting  collection  of 
88  m.  N.  W.  from  Cincinnati  (pop.  1,500),  noted  portraits,  and  a  county  hall  and  law  courts 
as  the  seat  of  a  university  (see  Miami  Ukiveb-  erected  in  1840  at  a  cost  of  £15,000.  There 
srrr)  and  other  institutions  of  education.  The  are  no  manufactures,  and,  with  the  exception 
western  female  seminary,  situated  i  m.  S.  £.  of  a  trade  in  the  grdn  produced  in  the  neigh- 
of  the  village,  has  acconmiodations  for  150  pu-  borhood,  the  dty  depends  for  support  almost 
pilfl  and  10  teachers,  and  grounds  comprismg  entirely  upon  the  university.  It  has  ready 
80  acres.  The  school  was  established  in  1858.  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  king- 
The  Oxford  female  college,  incorporated  in  dom  by  means  of  the  river,  the  Oxford  canal, 
1854,  occupies  a  building  165  by  171  feet,  8  and  the  great  western,  a  branch  of  the  Lon- 
stories  high,  and  accommodating  150  boarding  don  and  north-western,  and  the  Oxford,  Wor- 
pnpils.  The  grounds  embrace  85  acres  on  the  cester,  and  Wolverhampton  railways.  It  is 
hills  overloolong  Four  Mile  creek.  The  Ox-  governed  by  10  aldermen  and  80  councillors, 
ford  female  institute  is  a  boarding  and  day  one  of  whom  is  mayor;  but  in  certain  matters 
school,  n.  The  capital  of  Lafayette  oo.,  Ifiss.,  respecting  the  night  police,  markets,  &c.,  the 
on  the  Missisdppi  central  railroad,  158  m.  N.  university  authorities  have  coordinate  jurlsdic- 
from  Jackson.  It  is  important  as  the  seat  of  tion.  It  returns  2  members  to  parliament,  be- 
the  state  university,  which  was  founded  in  side  2  returned  by  the  university.  The  date  of 
1848,  and  in  1860  had  10  instructors,  140  stu-  its  foundation  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  as  a 
dents,  222  alumni,  and  a  library  of  5,000  vol-  seat  of  learning  by  Pope  Martin  11.  in  802.  Tra- 
umes.  In  1850  there  were  2  weekly  newspa-  dition  says  it  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Alfred 
pers  and  2  churches.  the  Great,  and  in  modem  history  it  is  noted  for 

OXFORD,  an  episcopal  dty  and  munidpal  the  execution  of  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer, 
and  parliamentary  borough  of  England,  capital  and  for  the  severity  with  which  it  was  treated 
of  Oxfordshire,  dtuated  on  a  gentle  lull  between  by  the  parliamentarians  during  the  civil  war. 
the  Oherwell  and  Isis,  which  here  unite,  52  m.  OXFORD,  UinvaBsiTT  of,  one  of  the  two 
W.  K.  W.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  27,968.  greatest  seats  of  learning  in  Great  Britain,  was 
The  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  and  the  keep  of  a  founded  certainly  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Ed- 
castle  which  now  forms  part  of  the  gaol,  show  ward  the  Confessor  (1050),  but  the  precise 
that  it  was  formerly  a  place  of  some  strength,  date  is  not  known.  Its  origin,  which  has  been 
Though  irregularly  built,  with  narrow,  crook-  ascribed  without  much  probability  to  Alfred 
ed  streets  and  lanes  and  few  good  thorough-  the  Great,  is  traced  to  the  monastic  sdiools 
fares,  its  appearance  from  a  distance,  with  its  which  existed  there  as  appendages  to  various 
towers,  spires,  and  stately  public  buildings  ris-  convents  even  before  Alfred^s  time.  Secular 
ing  among  gardens  and  waters,  is  picturesque  schools  were  soon  established  in  imitation  of 
and  imposing.  The  High  street  is  less  than  |  these  cloistral  institutions.  The  teachers  in 
of  a  mile  long  and  of  varying  width,  but  no-  time  formed  a  voluntary  association,  dividing 
where  exceeding  85  feet;  but  it  is  interesting  for  into  different  faculties  the  field  of  learning, 
its  architectural  contrasts,  the  noble  collegiate  and  governed  by  a  single  house  or  legislature 
edifices  alternating  with  quaint  old  dwdUng  of  which  all  the  teachers  were  members.  The 
houses  and  modem  shops.  Nearly  all^  the  students,  who  were  generally  poor  boys,  often 
avenues  are  clean  and  well  paved  and  lighted,  mendicants,  lodged  in  the  town,  or  sheltered 
and  of  late  years  many  new  streets  have  been  themsdves  in  hovels  or  in  the  turrets  of  the 
opened,  and  other  improvements  are  constantly  city  walls.  Sometimes  a  number  of  them 
going  on.  The  dty  has  an  abundant  supply  of  grouped  together,  hired  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall, 
good  water.  The  rivers  are  crossed  by  several  and  chose  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  higher 
bridges,  among  which  are  the  Folly  bridge  over  faculties  to  be  their  principal  or  guarman. 
the  Isis,  Magdalen  bridge  over  the  Oherwell,  The  monasteries  improved  upon  this  plan  by 
and  the  seven  bridges,  a  succesdon  of  struc-  founding  regularly  endowed  houses  for  the 
tures  thrown  across  the  Oxford  canal  and  sev-  gratuitous  support  of  poor  scholars ;  and  hat- 
eral  small  streams  on  the  W.  dde  of  the  city,  ly,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in- 
The  principal  churches  are  the  cathedral,  which  dependent  colleges  were  founded  under  the 
is  the  chapel  of  GhrlBtchurch  college ;  St.  Ma-  plan  of  Walter  de  Merton,  who  made  pro- 
ry's,  which  serves  as  the  univerdty  churohf  vidon  for  tbe  support  of  20  poor  scholars 
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at  Oxford,  setting  apart  for  the  purpose  aa  drawn  up  bj  Archlnahop  Land  in  1639,  aeoept- 
estate  in  Snrrey  to  be  managed  by  bailiff  con*  ed  by  the  nniveraity,  and  confirmed  by  patent 
trolled  by  a  warden  and  we  scholars.    The  from  Charles  I.  in  1685.    The  oorporation  is 
idea  of  adding  to  the  literary  character  of  these  styled  ^^  the  chancellor,  masters,  ana  scholan 
colleges  the  religions  features  of  an  ecclesias-  of  the  nniversity  of  Oxford.''    The  chancellor 
tical  society  originated  with  William  of  Wyke*  is  elected  for  life  by  the  members  of  conyoca- 
ham,  who  established  New  college  in  1886,  tion,  and  for  the  last  200  years  has  been  some 
and  whose  example  was  imitated  by  severa]  nobleman  of  distinction,  thongh  he  was  origi- 
others.    The  stnaents  or  fellows  were  bonnd  nally  an  ecclesiastic  and  resident  member.  The 
to  a  life  of  celibacy,  and,  fdfter  a  7  years'  stndy  present  chancellor  is  the  earl  of  Derby.    The 
of  the  arts,  spent  12  more  in  preparing  for  a  actual  head  is  thcTice-chancellor,  who  is  nom- 
degree  in  theology,  dvil  law,  medicine,  or  as-  inated  every  year  by  the  chancellor,  and  nsn- 
tronomy.    They  then  became  doctors  or  pro-  ally  holds  office  4  years  by  sucoessiye  reap- 
feesors,  and  were  generally  expected  to  vacate  pointments.    He  is  selected  from  among  the 
their  fellowships.    Fellows  after  obtaining  the  principals  of  colleges,  and  is  a  magistrate  for 
degree  of  M.A.  were  reqnired  to  teach  the  sab-  Oxford,  Oxfordshire,  and  Berkshire.  Thesenes- 
Jects  belonging  to  their  faculty  anywhere  in  challns,  or  high  steward,  is  a  nobleman  nomi- 
the  nniversity.  After  a  time  commoners  or  non-  nated  for  life  by  the  chancellor,  and  approved 
foundation  members  were  admitted  to  the  course  by  the  convocation.    The  enfiyrcement  of  the 
of  instruction  imparted  by  the  fellows,  and  rules  is  intrusted  to  2  proctors,  who  are  mas- 
thus  the  whole  plan  of  the  university  beHcame  ters  of  arts  chosen  out  of  the  several  colleges 
changed.    The  fellows  or  foundation  members  in  turn,  and  assisted  by  4  pro-proctora    ne 
received  their  fellow^ps  after  taking  the  first  public  orator  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
degree,  and  were  no  longer  pupils  but  teachers;  convocation  to  write  public  letters  and  ad- 
and  the  collegiate  instruction  was  bestowed  dresses,  dec.    The  principal  other  officers  are 
entirely  upon  commoners,  who  were  never  the  keeper  of  the  archives,  assessor,  registrar, 
contemplated  in  the  original  foundation.    The  librarians,  keepers  of  the  theatres,  museums, 
first  charter  of  privileges  to  the  university  as  a  galleries,  observatory,  dto.,  delegates  of  the 
corporate  body  was  granted  by  Henry  IH.  about  press,  of  accounts,  of  appeals,  of  estates,  and  of 
1244.    The  first  building  for  the  university  privileges,  and  clerks  of  the  markets.    Con- 
proper,  that  is,  a  school  for  all  the  colleges  in  nected  with  the  university  are  19  collies  and 
common,  was  erected  by  Thomas  Hokenorton,  5  halls,  the  latter  differing  fr<nn  the  former 
abbot  of  Oseney,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  only  in  not  being  incorporated.    Iliese  24  es- 
century.    In  1571  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  tabliahments  are  quite  distinct  ftt>m  the  oor> 
of  incorporation.    In  the  time  of  James  I.  the  poration  of  the  university.    Each  is  governed 
university  acquired  the  right  of  sending  two  by  a  head  elected  for  life,  and  styled  principal, 
members  to  parliament.    Jm  the  civil  wars  it  preddent,  master,  warden,  rector,  provost,  or 
was  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  the  house  dean,  and  has  its  own  statutes,  though  all  the 
of  Stuart,  and  under  the  protectorate  was  given  members  are  bound  by  the  common  rules  of  the 
over  to  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  university.    The  foundations  of  these  eollegea 
who  expelled  a  number  of  professors  and  mas-  support  557  fellows,  who  correspond  to  the  poor 
ters  of  colleges,  and  appointed  others  ^^  to  re-  scholars  of  ancient  times.    Except  at  Wadham 
form  its  discipline  and  correct  its  doctrines."  coUege,  they  have  the  option  if  they  remain 
From  the  time  of  the  restoration  its  history  unmarried  of  retaining  their  fellowships  for 
was  marked  by  no  important  event  until  the  life  or  receiving  a  church  benefice.    Until  the 
passing  of  the  Oxford  university  reform  act  in  passing  of  the  reform  act  of  1854  they  were 
1854.  The  well  known  hostility  between  the  citi-  not  required  to  reside  at  their  colleges.    Some 
zens  and  the  students  is  of  long  standing,  feuds  of  the  fellowships  are  of  small  value;  others 
of  "  town  and  gown"  having  broken  out  into  are  comparatively  munificent,  though  by  the 
riots  as  early  as  1240.    On  several  occasions  founders^  statutes  they  are  expressly  restricted 
the  students  were  obliged  to  remove  from  Ox-  to  the  poor ;  the  possession  of  10  marks  (abont 
ford.    The  most  serious  disturbance  on  record  $88)  was  to  vacate  a  fellowship  at  Brasenose. 
occurred  onSt.  Scholastica's  day,  Feb.  10, 1855,  Fellows  are  generally  chosen  after  receiving 
when  several  lives  were  lost ;  and  the  bi^op  their  bachelor's  degree ;  they  are  the  tuton  of 
of  lincoln,  in  whose  diocese  Oxford  then  was,  the  college,  and  with  the  head  constitute  the 
laid  the  townsmen  under  an  interdict,  from  corporate  proprietors.    The  government  of  the 
which  they  were  only  released  in  1857  on  con-  university  waa  formerly  exercised  by  the  heads 
dition  that  the  commonalty  should  yearly  cause  of  thccoUeges,  who  formed  what  was  called  the 
a  service  to  be  said  in  St.  Mary's  church  for  the  board  of  heads.    Under  the  new  reform  act 
sotQs  of  those  killed  in  the  combat,  and  the  there  are  8  legislative  bodies:  the  hebdomadal 
mayor,  the  2  bailiffs,  and  60  of  the  principal  council,  consisting  of  the  chancellor,  vice-chan- 
burghers  then  offer  in  person  at  the  great  altar  cellor,  6  heads  of  colleges  or  halls,  6  professors 
a  penny  each,  or  forfeit  200  marks  a  year  to  the  of  the  university,  and  6  members  of  convoca- 
university.  This  penance  was  subsequently  mit-  tion,  having  executive  control,  with  the  right  of 
igated,  but  not  entirely  remitted  until  1825. —  initiating  new  measures;  the  house  of  congre- 
The  present  statutes  of  the  university  were  gation,  composed  of  all  &e  principal  officers  of 
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the  imiTerai^,  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  pro-  9ieay  miml4m  natitrals^  and  jtmsprud&fUia  0t 
feasors  and  assistants,  publio  examiners,  ana  sJl  hUtoria  modema.  Since  the  agitation  for  nnir 
resident  members,  having  the  pover  to  grant  versitj  reform  which  led  to  the  act  of  1854,  the 
degrees,  graoeS)  and  dispensations;  and  the  range  of  stadies  has  been  considerablj  increased 
house  of  oonyocation,  consisting  of  the  house  and  the  examination  of  candidates  made  stricter, 
of  con^pregation  with  the  addition  of  all  masters  B j  the  same  act  all  religions  tests  formerl  j  re- 
of  arts  in  their  first  jear,  and  persons  who  have  quired  of  students  are  abolished ;  head^pa, 
been  regents,  but  have  retired  from  the  uni-  fellowships,  and  scholandiips,  formerly  so  re- 
versitj.  The  last  is  engaged  onlj  with  the  stricted  by  the  wills  of  founders  in  favor  of 
more  important  affiiirs.  Statutes  framed  by  certun  classes,  families,  or  locations,  that  out  of 
the  hebdonutdal  council  must  be  presented  for  the  whole  number  of  fellowships  only  22  were 
approval  to  both  the  other  boards. — ^The  pro-  open  to  public  competition,  are  now  mostly 
feasors  are  85  in  number,  viz. :  regius  profes-  offered  as  rewards  of  merit;  emoluments  have 
sors  of  divinity,  pastoral  theology,  Hebrew,  been  consolidated  and  redistributed,  and  col- 
Greek,  civil  law,  medicine,  ecclesiastical  his-  leges  are  empowered  to  alter  and  amend  their 
tory,  and  modem  history,  Lady  Margaret's  statutes.    The  total  revenue  of  the  university 

Srofessor  of  divinity,  Safe's  of  astronomy,  from  all  sources  is  about  £460,000  a  year. 
aville'a  of  geometry,  Camden's  of  history,  Its  separate  revenue,  apart  from  that  of  the 
Laud's  of  Arabic,  lord  almoner's  of  Arabic,  colleges,  and  not  including  fees  from  students, 
Linaire  of  uhysiology,  Viner's  of  common  law,  is  £7,500  a  year,  and  its  expenditure  £7,000. 
Lord  lichneld's  of  clinical  medicine,  Aldrich's  The  average  income  of  heads  of  houses  Is 
ofchemistry,6oden  of  Sanscrit,  Dean  Ireland's  £1,100,  and  of  feUows  £284.  The  professors 
of  exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Badcliffe  ob-  are  paid  partly  from  the  university  funds  and 
server,  and  professors  of  botany,  natural  philos-  partly  by  foundation  funds.  The  number  of 
ophy,  moral  philosophy^  experimental  pniloso-  members  on  the  books  in  1854  was  6,259,  and 
pny,  mineralogy,  geology,  political  economy,  the  number  of  students  is  about  1,800. — The 
rural  economy,  Latin  literature,  logic,  poetry,  principal  university  buildings  are  the  schools, 
modem  European  languages,  Anglo-Saxon,  ana  Bodleian  library,  theatre,  Aishmolean  museum^ 
music.  Attendance  on  their  lectures  however  Clarendon,  Radcliffe's  library  and  observa- 
is  not  compulsory,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  entire  tory,  university  press,  university  galleries, 
edncation  of  the  students  has  been  transferred  Taylor  institution,  and  university  museum. 
from  the  university  to  the  separate  colleges.  In  The  divinity  school  was  completed  about  1480. 
these  the  fellows  act  as  tutors,  each  one  giving  The  Bodleian  library,  opened  in  1602,  occupies 
instruction  in  the  whole  curriculum  of  study,  a  fine  room,  and  contains  about  260,000  vol- 
The  result  of  this  system  has  been  the  practical  nmes.  (See  Bodlxian  Libbabt.)  The  Ash- 
annihilation  of  the  university  proper,  and  the  molean  library  was  built  in  1688  to  receive  a 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  education  to  the  collection  of  rarities  presented  by  Elias  Ash- 
level  of  the  tutors,  who  are  generally  young  mole.  The  Clarendon,  built  parUy  from  the 
men  holding  fellowships  only  until  some  bet-  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  '^  History  of  the  Re- 
ter  opening  in  life  presents  itself.  Students  bellion,"  is  used  for  various  purposes ;  it  was 
are  consequently  obliged  to  resort  to  the  aid  of  formerly  the  printing  house.  The  Raddiffe 
private  tutors.  The  students  are  compelled  to  library  and  observatory  were  founded  under 
connect  themselves  with  and  reside  in  some  tiie  will  of  Dr.  John  Badcliffe,  who  left  for 
college  or  hall.  By  the  act  of  1854,  any  mas-  the  former  £40,000,  beside  £100  a  year  for 
ter  of  arts  was  entitled  to  open  a  private  hall  the  purchase  of  books,  and  £150  for  the  libra- 
nnder  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  university ;  rian.  The  books  are  all  on  medicine  and  nat- 
bnt  this  measure  has  proved  inoperative.  There  ural  history.  The  observatory  comprises  a 
are  4  terms,  viz. :  Michaelmas,  from  Oct.  10  to  dwelling  house  for  the  observer  and  a  lee- 
Dec.  17 ;  Hilary,  from  Jan.  14  to  the  day  be-  ture  room,  and  is  well  supplied  with  instra- 
fore  Palm  Sunday ;  Easter,  from  the  10th  day  ments.  The  printing  house  is  an  extensive 
alter  Easter  to  the  day  before  Whitsunday;  quadrangular  stractupd.  The  university  galle-  . 
and  Trinity,  from  the  Wednesday  after  Whit-  nes  founded  by  the  will  of  Dr.  Randolph  for 
Sunday  to  the  Saturday  after  the  first  Tuesday  the  reception  of  the  Pomfret  statues,  and  the 
in  July.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examina-  Taylor  institution  established  by  a  bequest  from 
tion  for  the  degree  of  B.A.  a  student  must  Sir  R.  Taylor  as  a  school  of  modem  languages, 
have  kept  16  terms,  unless  he  be  a  member  of  form  one  handsome  range  of  buildings  designed 
the  peerage  or  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  or  by  Mr.  Cockerell.  The  new  university  mnse- 
knignt,  in  which  case  12  terms  are  sufficient,  um,  opened  in  1860,  is  a  magnificent  quadran- 
Praotically,  however,  terms  are  so  reckoned  gnlar  building  in  the  mediesval  style.  The 
that  not  more  than  8  years'  residence  is  re-  principal  front  contains  apparatus  and  lecture 
q|uired  of  anybody.  Three  public  examina-  rooms;  one  wing  is  devoted  to  Uie  depart- 
tions  have  to  be  passed  before  obtaining  the  ments  of  anatomy,  medicine,  physiology,  and 
degree  of  BJL,  and  those  who  have  distin-  zoology;  anotiier  to  those  of  chemistry,  experi- 
gnished  themselves  are  distributed  into  4  ment^  philosophy,  mineralogy,  and  geology, 
elasaea  under  the  4  great  divisions  of  Uterm  with  a  great  lecture  room;  and  the  inner  quad- 
humandoreB^  dUdplmm  nuUhematiem  et  phy^  rangle,  called  tiie  museum  courts  is  intended 
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to  contain  the  ooHeotions.    The  nniTeraity  aIao  Mary's  chnrdi,  was  oonverted  to  Ha  present 

has  a  botanio  garden  of  about  6  acres.    Uni-  uses  in  1888,  bnt  the  bmldings  were  sabstan- 

yersitj  college,  founded  according  to  tradition  tially  rebnilt  in  the  18th  oentorj.    Magdalen 

bj  Alfred  the  Great  and  restored  bj  William  hall   was  bnilt   adjoining  Magdalen  coUege 

of  Durham,  who  died  in  1249,  stands  on  the  about  1858,  and  became  an  independent  aca- 

ffi^  street.    Baliol  college  was  founded  by  domical  hall  about  1618.    In  1882  the  members 

John  Baliol,  father  of  the  Scottish  king  of  that  removed  to  the  buildings  of  the  extinct  Hert- 

name,  and  by  Deyorguilla  his  wife,  between  ford  coUege.    Kew  Inn  hall,  previoudy  a  part 

1268  and  1268.    Merton  college,  founded  at  of  New  college,  became  independent  in  1488. 

Maiden,  Surrey,  in  1264.  by  Walter  de  Merton,  St.  Alban  hall,  originally  belonging  to  the  nuns 

and  removed  to  Oxford,  in  1274,  consists  of  8  of  Littlemore,  was  granted  to  Merton  college 

courts,  and  presents  some  of  the  most  interest-  in  1647,  and  soon  afterward  acquired  a  separate 

ing  specimens  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ox-  establishment.    St.  Edmund  hall  was  devoted 

ford.    Exeter  college,  founded  in  1814  by  Wal-  to  academical  purposes  by  the  canons  of  Oseney 

ter  de  Stapledon,  bishop  of  Exeter,  has  a  hand-  in  1269 ;  after  the  dissolution  of  monasteries 

some  front  rebuilt  in  1886,  and  a  magnificent  it  was  transferred  to  Queen's  college,  and  was 

Gothic  chapel  completed  in  1860.    (Mel  col-  reestablished  as  a  hall  in  1669. 

lege  was  estabHshed  b^  Edward  n.  in  1826 ;  OXFORD,  Easl  of.    See  Hablet,  Bobxbt. 

Queen's  collie,  occupymg  2  fine  courts  on  the  OXFORDSHIRE,  a  S.  county  of  England, 

High  street,  by  Robert  Eglesfield,  confessor  to  bordered  S.  and  S.  W.  for  70  m.  by  the  river 

Queen  Philippa,  in  1840 ;  New  college,  a  re-  Thames  or  Isis,  and  enclosed  by  the  oountiefl 

markably  beautiful  Gothic  edifice,  by  William  of  Warwick,  NorUiampton,  Buckingham,  Berk- 

of  Wykeham  in  1886 ;  Lincoln  college  by  Rich-  shire,  and  Gloucester ;  area,  766  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

ard  Fleming,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1427;  and  1861,  170,286.    It  is  very  irregular  in  onfline, 

All  Souls'  college,  occupying  2  grand  quadran-  having  a  breadth  of  from  7  to  88  m.,  and  an  ex- 

gles,  by  Archbishop  Ohichele  in  1487.  The  last  treme  length  of  60  m.    The  surfiice  is  extremely 

is  not  engaged  in  eaucation,  having  no  members  varied.  In  the  S.  E.  are  the  OMltem  hills,  ofiTer- 

but  the  warden  and  fellows,  with  chaplains  ing  most  agreeable  and  diversified  scenery  and 

and  clerks ;  bat  an  effort  is  now  (Jan.  1861)  abounding  in  forests  and  tracts  of  fertile  land ; 

making  to  open   it  to  students.     Magdalen  the  central  and  N.  x>ortion,  with  the  exception 

college,  famous  for  its  beautifril  gardens  and  of  a  not  very  elevated  ridge,  are  mostly  flat, 

almost  unrivalled  in  Oxford  for  its  architecture,  but  well  cultivated.    The  principal  rivers  are 

was  founded  by  William  of  Waynefieete  in  the  Thames,  or  Isis  (by  which  latter  name  it  is 

1466.    Brasenose  college  was  founded  by  Wil-  known  until  it  is  joined  by  the  Tham^),  the 

liam  Smith,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1609 ;  and  Evenlode,  Windrush,  and  CherweU.    The  soil 

Corpus  Ghristi  college  by  Richard  Fox,  bishop  is  genersJly  very  fertile,  and  the  population  is 

of  Winchester,  in  1616.    Ohristchurch  college  principally  engaged  in  agriculture,  especiidly 

was  originally  established  by  Oardinal  Wolsey  m  dairy  husbandry.    The  county  has  long  en- 

in  1626  for  a  dean,  sub-dean,  100  canons,  10  joyed  a  reputaition  for  its  beautiM  woods,  and 

public  readers,  18  chaplains,  an  organist,  12  the  abundance  of  its  meadows  and  pastures, 

clerks,  and  18  choristers.    Suppressed  by  Hen-  There  are  many  interesting  antiquarian  re- 

ry  VIII.  on  the  cardinal^s  disgrace,  it  was  re-  mains.    It  sends  8  members  to  parliament,  8 

vived  on  a  smaller  scale  in  1686,  again  sup-  for  the  county,  2  for  the  city  of  Oxford,  2  for 

pressed  in  1646,  and  reestablished  in  1646  on  the  university,  and  1  for  Woodstock, 

the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Oxford  as  an  ap-  OXIDE  OF  OARBOK    See  Cabbokio  Ox- 

pendage  to  the  cathedral  church.    This  is  the  ii>b. 

largest  and  finest  of  all  the  colleges.  Over  the  OXIDES.  See  Oxtgeit,  and  Nomenclatubb. 
principal  gateway  rises  a  grand  tower  begun  OXPEOEER,  a  bird  of  the  starling  fanuly, 
by  Wolsey  and  finished  in  1681  by  Sir  Chris-  and  the  genus  huphaga  (Linn.),  inhabiting  the 
topher  Wren,  and  containing  *'  great  Tom  of  warm  parts  of  Africa;  it  is  also  called  ^^beef- 
Oxford,"  the  famous  bell,  17,000  poimds  in  eater."  The  bill  is  pincer-like,  stout  and  broad 
weight,  whose  tolling  summons  all  the  scholars  at  the  base,  with  depressed  culmen  and  curved 
of  the  university  to  their  respective  colleges  at  tip ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  the  first  quill 
9  o'clock  every  night.  The  college  has  a  pic-  very  short  and  the  third  the  longest ;  ihe  tail 
ture  gallery  rich  in  works  of  the  Italian  masters,  long,  broad,  and  wedge-shaped,  with  the  end 
and  enjoys  the  distinction  of  possessing  the  of  each  feather  pointed ;  tarsi  and  toes  robust, 
most  splendid  kitchen  in  Europe.  Trinity  col-  and  the  claws  compressed,  curved,  and  sharp, 
lege  was  founded  in  1664  by  Sir  Thomas  Pope;  The  best  known  species,  B,  Afrieana  (Linn.), 
St.  John's  college  in  1667  by  Sir  Thomas  White ;  is  between  8  and  9  inches  long,  reddish  brown 
Jesus  college  in  1671  by  Dr.  Hugh  Price;  Wad-  above  and  yellowish  white  below;  the  bill  is 
ham  college,  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  yeUowish,  with  a  red  tip.  It  is  a  shy  bird, 
the  royal  society,  by  Nicholas  Wadhamin  1618;  generally  seen  in  fiocks  of  7  or  8,  about  herds 
Pembroke  college  by  Thomas  Tesdale  in  1620;  of  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  antelopes,  alighting  on 
and  Worcester  college,  originally  called  Qlou-  their  backs  and  extracting  the  larvs  of  the  hot- 
oester  hall,  by  Sir  Thomas  Oookes  in  1714.  flies  (cBBtHda)  whidi  infest  them ;  the  bulging 
St.  Mary  hall,  originally  the  parsonage  of  St  of  the  bill  at  the  end  is  admirably  adi^ted  for 
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gently  meezmg  otxt  these  and  other  paradtee  oped  hy  npid  combiistioiif  and  vhioh,  aa  the 
mmi  nnaer  the  akin;  this  forms  their  chief  term  is  oommonly  used,  are  essential  to  the 
ibod,  and  the  cattle  allow  them  to  perch  on  prooeaa,  are  not  perceiyed.    A  definite  amount 
their  backs,  aa  if  consdons  of  their  intended  of  heat  is,  howeyer,  eyolyed  in  this  chemical 
good  offices.    Another  species,  B,  erythrorhyn-  change,  and  it  is  estimated  for  giyen  quantitiea 
cha  (StanL),  has  a  red  bilL  of  many  combnstibles  by  Despretz  and  others, 
OXUS.    See  Jraooitf.  aa  described  in  Fubl.    (8ee  also  OoicBusnoir, 
OXYGEN  (Gr.  o^vr,  acid,  and  yrmuA,  to  and  Flame.)    When  the  process  is  conducted 
generate),  an  elementary  gas  discoyered  in  in  pnre  oxygen,  eyen  some  of  the  metals  com- 
1774  by  Friestley,  and  soon  after  by  Scheele  in  monly  regarded  as  incombustible  may  be  made 
Sweden  and  Lavoisier  in  France.   It  was  named  to  bum  with  wonderfol  brilliancy,  and  produce 
oxygen  by  Layoisier  because  it  was  deemed  the  in  their  oxides  genuine  products  of  combustion, 
essential  acidifying  principle,  and  the  name  has  — Oxygen  cannot  be  readily  obtained  by  sepA- 
since  continued  in  use,  although  acids  are  known  rating  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  there 
which  contain  no  oxygen,  and  some  of  its  com-  being  no  method  of  absorbing  the  latter  gas 
pounds,  as  all  the  protoxides  of  the  metals,  known.     Bousungault  (Camptet  rendtUj  yol. 
haye  the  properties  of  bases  neutralizing  adds  xxx.  p.  261,  and  AnmUei  de  ehimis  phyiique 
with  which  they  combine.    The  symbol  of  this  fS],  yoL  xxx.  p.  6)  has  diown  that  baryta  may 
gas  is  O,  its  equivalent  8,  its  cnpecific  gravity  be  made  use  of  to  absorb  oxygen,  the  minerA 
about  1,111,  air  being  1,000.    When  its  com-  being  at  a  low  red  heat.    It  is  thus  converted 
pounds  are  decomposed  by  galvanic  action  it  into  peroxide  of  baryta,  and  this,  when  sub* 
always  appears  at  the  positive  pole,  and  it  jected  to  a  still  higher  temperature  or  to  a 
ranka  as  the  most  electro-negative  of  all  bodies,  current  of  steam,  gives  up  its  second  atom  of 
It  possesses  neither  taste,  odor,  color,  nor  add  oxygen  in  a  free  state.    By  the  use  of  hydrate 
reaction,  and  is  not  condensable  by  any  degree  of  baryta,  it  has  been  thought  the  gas  could  be 
of  pressure  and  cold  which  we  can  command,  advantageously  procured  in  the  large  way. 
K o  element  is  so  universally  diffused,  and  none  Oxygen  is  freely  yidded  by  many  of  its  solid 
plays  a  more  important  part  in  the  economy  compounds  when  these  are  exposed  to  high 
of  nature,  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mine-  temperature.    Priestley  obtained  it  by  heating 
ral  kingdoms.    It  forms  ^  part  of  the  air  we  the  red  precipitate,  oxide  of  mercury,  which 
breathe,  and  without  it  respiration  would  soon  was  thus  converted  into  metallic  mercury  and 
cease.    (See  Atmosphbbe.^  So  essential  is  it  to  oxygen  j^as.    The  mineral  black  oxide  of  man- 
animal  and  veffetable  lire,  that  it  has  been  ganese  is  a  cheap  and  convenient  source  of 
termed  the  vital  air.   It  is  an  element  of  water  oxygen.    It  is  coarsely  pulverized  and  intro- 
also,  which  is  composed  of  8  parte  by  weight  of  duoed  into  an  iron  bottle,  to  the  neck  of  which 
oxygen  audi  part  of  hydrogen.    Itisaningre-  an  iron  tube  is  tightly  fitted.    The  bottle  is 
dient  of  nearly  all  organic  bodies ;  and  aU  the  then  heated  to  redness,  when  the  gas  soon  es- 
earths,  silica,  magnesia,  alumina,  lime,  te.,  capes  through  the  tube.    Three  atoms  of  the 
which  constitute  me  prindpal  portion  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  8MnOs,  are  converted 
rooks  and  soils,  contain  a  large  and  definite  into  Uie  red  oxide,  MnO+MnsOa,  which  re- 
proportion  of  o:^gen,  which  gives  to  them  the  mains  in  the  retort,  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen 
eharacter  of  oxides.    Though  the  gas  is  neoes-  which  escape.  A  pure  ore  of  manganese  should 
aary  to  respiration,  it  cannot  long  be  breathed  yield  for  each  pound  1,400  cubic  inches  or  a 
wiUi  impunity  on^uted.    In  the  case  of  rab-  little  more  than  6  saUons  of  gas.    The  material 
bits  breathing  it  pure,  the  respiration  after  an  preferred  to  dl  others  for  affording  pure  oxy- 
bour  or  more  becomes  very  rapid  and  the  i^s-  gen  wiUi  little  trouble  is  the  sdt  chlorate  of 
tern  generally  highly  excited.    Debility  and  potash,  which  contains  89.2  per  cent  of  the  gas, 
stupor  succeed,  and  death  occurs  within  10  or  one  atcMn  combined  with  its  potash,  and  5 
12  nours,  the  heart,  however,  still  continuing  atoms  with  the  chloric  acid ;  thus,  EO,  OIOa. 
to  beat  for  some  time  after  the  breathing  has  When  this  sdt  is  heated  in  a  glass  flask  ovw  a 
ceased.    The  blood  both  in  the  veins  and  arte-  spirit  lamp,  it  melts  and  freely  gives  off  dl  its 
riea  is  found  to  be  highly  florid.    This  stimu-  oxygen,  the  residue  being  chloride  of  potas- 
lating  property  has  suggested  the  application  dum,  EOl.    Half  an  ounce  should  thus  afford 
of  oxygen  or  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  which  is  270  cubic  inches  of  pure  gas.    The  diemicd 
more  rich  in  oxygen  than  common  dr,  for  in-  decompodtion  was  found  by  Mitscherlich  to 
fladng  the  longs  of  persona  recently  drowned,  take  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  if  some 
The  ordinary  process  of  combustion  is  depen-  thoroughly  dried  metallic  powders,  as  the  black 
dent  upon  oxygen,  being  the  chemicd  union  oxide  of  copper  or  the  binoxide  of  manganes^ 
with  oxygen  of  the  body  consumed ;  but  the  are  intennixed  to  the  extent  of  about  one  third 
phenomena  of  light,  heat,  and  fire  attending  of  the  whole  with  the  potash  sdt. — ^When  oxy- 
combustion  are  also  exhibited  when  some  sub-  gen  unites  with  other  bodies,  tiie  process  is 
stances  are  consumed  in  chlorine,  or  in  the  called  oxidation ;  and  the  removing  of  oxygen 
Tapors  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur.    £x-  frx>m   its   compounds   is   called  deoxidizing, 
cepting  fluorine,  all  bodies  may  be  made  to  Three  kinds  of  oxides  or  binary  compounds  of 
bum  hv  oxygen ;  but  with  many  the  process  oxygen  and  other  elements  are  recognized :  1, 
goes  on  slowly,  and  the  heat  and  light  devel-  ad£,  as  the  nitric,  sdphurio,  carbonic,  and 
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many  others,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mdoa  of  isuBtroment,  or  may  find  in  it  other  matter 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  which  will  serve  him  by  way  of  answer.    It  is 
of  an  element  nsnally  non-metallic ;  3,  alkaline  a  general  mle,  that  profert  is  reqnired  only  of 
or  basic,  as  soda,  potash,  lime,  protoxide  of  deeds,  because  they  are  regarded  as  the  only 
iron,  lead,  ^.,  all  combinations  of  an  atom  of  private  writing  on  which  an  action  can  be  di* 
oxygen  with  one  of  the  metallic  base ;  8,  neu-  rectly  founded.  In  ^e  case  of  bills  of  exchange 
tmd  bodies,  such  as  have  neither  acid  nor  alka-  and  promissory  notes,  and  other  unsealed  writ- 
line  properties,  as  water,  the  oxide  of  hydro-  ings,  the  action  is  technically  brought,  not  on 
gen,  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the  dentoxide  of  the  writings  themselves,  but  on  the  contract 
lead,  Ac. — Bj  the  action  of  the  electric  spark,  of  which  they  are  the  parol  evidence.    Tet^ 
or  by  the  influence  of  phosphorus  upon  oxygen,  in  practice,  the  court  will  order  a  copy  of  bills 
a  change  is  induced  upon  this  element,  and  a  and  notes  to  be  furnished  to  the  defendant  be- 
substance  is  produced  to  which  the  name  of  fore  he  is  obliged  to  plead.    Ftofert  need  not 
ozone  is  given.    rSee  Ozone.)    Prof.  Schdn-  be  made  of  wifls  or  of  public  records,  for  they 
bein,  who  first  made  this  observation,  believes  are  not,  properly  speaking,  such  instruments  as 
there  are  two  kinds  or  aUotropic  modifications  deeds  are ;  but  if  an  executor  bring  a  suit,  he 
of  active  oxygen,  which  have  the  relationB  of  must  plead  and  make  profert  of  his  letters  tes- 
+  and  — y  or  positive  and  negative,  to  each  tamentary,  for  they  fnmif^  his  authority  and 
other,  the  one  an  ozone  and  the  other  an  ant-  right  of  action,  which  process  rests  upon  them, 
ozone,  which  being  brought  together  neutralize  While  in  general  one  who  pleads  a  deed  and 
each  other,  and  the  product  is  inactive  oxygen,  makes  title  under  it  must  make  profert  of  it, 
The  oxygen  of  many  oxy-compounds,  as  the  this  rule  goes  on  the  presumption  that  he  has 
oxides  of  the  precious  metals,  the  peroxides  of  the  control  of  the  instrument.    It  therefore 
manganese,  lead,  cobalt,  &c.,  he  regards  as  admits  exception  when  in  fact  the  deed  is  in 
whoUy  or  in  part  of  the  negatively  active  char-  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  or  has  been 
acter,  or  ozone  proper,  and  he  hence  distin-  destroyed  by  him,  or  when  it  has  been  lost  or 
guishes  these  compounds  as  *^  ozonids ;"  while  destroyed  by  accident.    These  defences  must 
that  of  another  series  of  oxy-compounds,  as  the  be  specially  pleaded ;  for  if  one  make  a  formal 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  barium,  strontium,  and  profert  wi&iout  being  able  to  produce  the  deed 
the  rest  of  the  alkaline  metals,  is  of  the  oppo-  in  fact,  when  oyer  of  it  is  demanded,  his  oppo- 
site character,  and  the  compounds  he  classes  as  nent  may  demand  judgment  against  him. — ^nie 
"  antozonids.''    See  his  letter  to  Prof.  Faraday  right  to  have  oyer  may  be  generally  stated 
in  the  **  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh  Philo-  thus.   It  will  be  awarded  when  profert  is  neoes- 
sophical  Magazine,"  vol.  xvi.  p.  178,  and  in  the  sary  and  is  also  made.    If  profert  were  neoes- 
**  American  Journal  of  Science,"  Jan.  1859.  sary,  but  was  not  made,  the  opposing  psrtj 
OTEB  (law  Fr.  oyer^  Lat.  audUtis,  a  hearing ;  cannot  have  it,  but  must  demur  to  the  plead- 
trom  Lat.  attdirsy  to  hear).    When  one  of  the  ings  as  insufficient.    Finally,  if  profert  were 
parties  to  a  suit  declares  on  or  otherwise  pleads  unnecessary,  but  was  nevertheless  made,  as  for 
a  deed,  that  is,  an  instrument  under  seal,  and  example  by  way  of  inducement,  there  is  no 
founds  his  claim  or  rests  his  defence  upon  it,  right  of  oyer,  because  the  party  pleading  makes 
he  must  generally  make  profert  of  it,  or  in  no  title  under  the  instrument    One  who  has 
other  words,  must  aver  in  his  pleadings  that  the  right  of  oyer  is  not  bound  to  exercise  it ; 
he  produces  the  said  writing  in  court    When  but  if  he  propose  to  found  his  answer  on  any 
pleadings  were  oral,  that  was  strictly  true;  but  matter  contamed  in  a  deed  of  whidi  profert 
now  the  party  retains  the  instrument  in  his  was  made,  he  must  demand  oyer  of  it,  and  set 
private  custody  until  it  is  called  for  by  his  ad-  it  forth  verbatim  in  his  r^eading. 
versary.    Of  a  writing  so  material  to  the  suit  OYER  AND  TERMINER,  the  technical  name 
of  him  who  pleads  it,  the  other  has  the  right  of  a  commission  issuing  in  England  fK>m  the 
to  know  the  tenor ;  and  this  he  seeks  by  crav-  crown,  to  certain  judges  of  the  courts  of  West- 
ing oyer  of  it.    That  would  have  been  in  the  minster  (usually  with  some  other  persons  joined 
times  of  oral  pleading  literally  a  hearing ;  but  with  them  as  commissioners),  by  virtue  whereof 
now  it  is  a  reciting  of  the  document,  which  they  take  jurisdiction  over  treasons,  fdonies, 
spreads  it  on  the  record.   Oyer  will  be  granted  and  misdemeanors.    These  words  were  used  in 
or  not  to  him  who  craves  it,  as  he  is  or  is  not  the  commission  when  it  was  written  in  Nor- 
entitled  to  have  it.    In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  man  French ;  and  in  English  the  authority  is 
occasion.    Oyer  is  never  granted  except  when  to  '^  inquire,  hear,  and  determine."    This  com- 
profert  is  made.   In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  mission  has  been  varioudy  regulated  in  £ng- 
ground  of  awarding  it,  that  is  done  on  the  con-  land  at  difierent  times,  by  statute  or  by  usage, 
sideradon  that  the  party  who  demands  oyer  A  similar  authority  is  given  to  the  courts  of 
cannot  without  it  make  intelligent  answers  to  criminal  jurisdicdon  in  die  United  States,  usu- 
the  claim  which  his'  opponent  founds  upon  ally  by  the  statutes  creadng  the  courts  and  de- 
the  instrument.    Thus,  for  example,  a  plaintiff  fining  their  powers;  and  this  authority  is  of 
.who  pleads  a  deed  is  obliged  to  recite  only  so  course  limited  in  each  case  to  the  offences  of 
much  of  it  as  is  direcdy  material  to  his  case ;  which  the  court  can  take  cognizance, 
but  if  oyer  of  it  be  permitted  to  the  defendant,  OYSTER,  a  well  known  marine  acephalous 
he  may  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  valid  mollnsk,  of  the  lamellibranchiate  order,  and  g»- 
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•  nnB  oitrea  (Linn.).    The  shells  are  yerT-  irre^-  ojeten ;   this  last  is  a  parantio  inhabitant  of 
nlar,  ineqnivalve,  and  lamellated,  the  right  or  the  oyster  shell,  and  is  not  a  portion  of  its 
npper  shell  being  the  smallest  and  flattest  and  food,  as  the  softness  of  the  month  of  the  latter 
moving  forward  with  age,  leaving  a  lengthen-  does  not  admit  of  its  attacking  any  resisting 
ing  groove  for  the  ligament  exposed  along  the  substance.    Oysters  are  fonnd  in  almost  all  settL 
b^ik  of  the  adhering  valve,  which  is  the  left  nsnally  in  from  2  to  6  fathoms  of  water,  ana 
and  lowest,  the  deepest  and  most  capacious,  never  at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore ;  they 
and  attached  to  foreign  bodies  by  a  caloareons  are  especially  fond  of  tranquil  waters  or  the 
growth  from  the  shell  itself;  the  shells  are  so  gul&  formed  by  the  mouths  of  great  rivers; 
variable  in  surface  and  shape  that  it  would  be  they  cannot  live  in  fresh  water,  but  some  spe- 
diffioult  to  describe  them  even  if  it  were  neoes-  cies  remain  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
sary,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  almost  im-  tide;  the  tree  oysters  {0, partuitica  and  poly^ 
possible  strictly  to  define  the  limits  of  the  spe-  morpha),  which  attach  themselves  to  mangrove 
cies ;  there  is  only  one  adductor  muscle  to  hold  and  other  bushes  in  the  tropics,  enclose  within 
the  valves  together,  and  the  small  ligament  at  the  shells  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  keep 
the  hiuffe  is  inserted  into  a  little  degression  on  up  the  respiratory  currents ;  this  fiftculty,  pos* 
each  side,  without  teeth  or  projectinff  plates,  sessed  more  or  less  by  all  the  family,  renders 
The  animal  is  very  simple ;  the  mantle  has  a  practicable  their  transportation  to  great  dis- 
double  fringe,  and  its  lobes  are  widely  separated,  tances  and  facilitates  the  valuable  trade  thence 
onited  only  near  the  hinge ;  there  is  no  vestige  resulting.  This  delicious  bivalve  has  been  highly 
of  foot ;  respiration  is  effected  by  means  of  esteemea  as  an  article  of  food  from  the  times  of 
vascular  giUs  or  membranous  plates  attached  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present 
the  inner  surface  of  the  mantle,  to  which  water  day,  w£Sther  in  the  fresh  and  raw  state,  cooked, 
is  constantly  brought  by  the  ceaseless  action  of  or  salted  and  pickled ;  they  are  of  easy  digea* 
▼ibratile  cilia ;  the  month  is  jawless  and  tooth-  tion,  but  not  very  nutritious,  and  act  rather  as 
less,  but  is  provided  vfith  short  labial  processes  a  provocative  to  appetite  by  the  saline  water 
separate  fh>m  the  gills  for  selecting  food,  con-  they  contain  in  the  raw  state  than  as  satisfying 
aisting  of  minute  particles  brought  to  it  by  the  food ;   they  are  eaten  all  the  year  round,  ex- 
respiratory  currents ;  the  intestine  is  oompara-  cept  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  Jidy,  and 
tively  short,  with  a  few  convolutions ;  the  ven-  August,  which  is  the  spawning  season ;  they 
tricle  of  the  heart  lies  upon  the  rectum;  by  are  good  even  then,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  the 
moat  writers  oysters  were  considered  herma-  supposition  that  they  are  then  injurious,  in  ad- 
phrodite,  but  ijiey  are,  according  to  Siebold  dition  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  fresh 
and  others,  of  separate  sexes,  though  the  fe-  during  the  heat  of  summer,  comes  in  to  allow 
males  vastly  preponderate,  and  are  ovovivipa-  them  to  breed  and  keep  up  a  supply  which 
rous ;  they  are  sensible  of  light,  as  is  known  by  otherwise  might  be  locally  exhausted,  notwith- 
their  closing  the  valves  when  reached  by  the  standing  their  great  fecundity.    The  common 
shadow  of  an   approaching  boat,  and   have  oyster  of  Europe  (0.  edulU,  Linn.),  abundant 
numerous  short  peaunculated  yellowish  brown  on  the  ooasts  of  (xreat  Britain  and  fVance, 
eyes  between  the  fringes  for  more  than  i  of  occurs  in  large  banks  or  beds,  sometimes  ez- 
the  length  of  the  mantle.    The  adult  oyster  tending  for  miles,  usually  on  rocky  bottoms ; 
has  no  power  of  locomotion,  and  the  only  signs  from  about  the  middle  of  Angust  to  the  middle 
of  vigorous  movements  are  in  the  expulsion  of  of  May  they  are  dredged  from  the  bottom  by  a 
the  respiratory  currents,  the  excrements,  and  kind  of  iron  rake  drawn  by  a  boat  under  fhll 
the  sperm  or  ova  by  the  sudden  closing  of  the  sail,  several  hundreds  being  taken  at  a  single 
valves  and   the  contraction  of  the   mantle;  haul;  these  are  transferred  to  artificial  beds  or 
hence  they  have  been  considered  as  very  low  parks  in  some  favorable  and  accessible  locality, 
in  the  animal  scale,  and  to  be  '^  as  stupid  as  an  where  they  are  preserved  for  sale,  continually 
oyster"  has  become  a  proverb ;  but  it  is  said  growing  in  size  and  improving  in  flavor.    The 
they  can  turn  themselves  if  placed  upside  down,  growth  of  the  oyster  is  slow,  it  being  only  aa 
and  the  sensibility  of  the  friuges  and  labial  pro-  large  as  a  half  dollar  at  the  end  of  4  to  6 
cesses  is  acute.    The  eggs  are  expelled  m  a  months,  and  twice  that  size  at  the  end  of  a 
white,  greasy,  viscid  fluid,  called  *^  spats"  by  the  year ;   in  artificial  beds  the  growth  is  usually 
fishermen,  which  adhere  to  submarine  bodies,  slower,  the  full  size  not  being  attained  till  the 
and  to  each  other,  by  their  development  forming  6th  to  the  7th  year.    The  west  coast  of  Scot- 
the  immense  banks  found  upon  some  coasts,  the  land  and  the  Hebrides  have  the  best  oysters 
old  ones  being  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  of  the  British  coast,  and  here  in  sheltered  bays 
new  ;  fecundation  is  effected  through  the  me-  they  acquire  the  green  color  so  esteemed  by 
dium  of  the  water,  which  conveys  the  sperm  to  the  epicure,  and  supposed  to  be  due  to  confer- 
the  ova;  the  eggs  are  to  a  certain  extent  de-  vsa  and  similar  colored  growths  in  the  breeding 
yeloped  within  the  cavity  of  the  mantle  about  places.    It  is  estimated  'that  80,000  bushels  of 
the  gills ;  to  this  cavity  also  gain  access  the  oysters  from  artificid  beds,  and  100,000  bushels 
floating  ova  of  some  of  the  smaller  Crustacea,  of  sea  oysters,  are  annually  sent  to  the  London 
and  here  the  little,  soft,  yellowish  white  crab  market ;  the  Jersey  fishery  employs  during  the 
(pinnothera)  is  often  developed  to  a  consider-  season  1,600  men  and  as  many  women  and 
able  size,  as  must  be  known  to  every  lover  of  children,  and  between  400  and  600  vessels.    The 
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oysters  most  esteemed  in  Paris  come  from  the  of  M.  Ooste,  above  referred  to,  merit  a  repe^ 

bay  of  Cancale  in  the  English  channel,  and  tion  in  this  conntry,  and  would  doubtless  in  the 

from  the  coasts  of  Brittany  and  Normandy,  same  way  open  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of 

From  the  report  to  the  French  government,  in  industry  to  many  of  our  seaports. — ^lliere  are 

1859,  of  M.  Ooste,  an  eminent  naturalist,  who  more  than  60  species  of  oysters  described  in 

h^  been  ordered  to  stock  St.  Brieuc  bay  with  various  parts  of  the  world ;  those  of  tropical 

oysters,  and  who  had  accordingly  planted  8,000  dimates  have  generally  a  less  delicious  flavor 

acres  with  3,000,000  oysters,  it  appears  that  than  the  natives  of  temperate  zones;    there 

20,000  of  the  size  of  |  of  an  inch  were  attached  have  also  lived  about  200  species  of  fossil  oys- 

to  a  simple  apparatus  no  larger  than  a  wheat  ters  from  the  time  of  the  ammonites  to  the 

sheaf^  which  would  be  ready  for  the  market  in  present  epoch.    The  family  ostreiida^  of  which 

18  months ;  this  crop  would  be  inexhaustible,  the  oyster  is  the  type,  contains  also  the  genus 

as  each  adult  frirnishes  between  2,000,000  and  anomiOj  translucent,  pearly  white  within,  at- 

8,000,000  embryo  oysters ;  he  estimates  that  he  tached  to  rocks  and  weeds  by  a  calcareous  plug 

can  cover  12,000  acres  annually  with  oyster  passing  through  a  hole  or  notch  in  the  right 

beds  at  an  expense  of  $2,000 ;   believing  it  valve,  the  same  species  presenting  a  great  va- 

proved  that  industry  guided  by  science  may  in  riety  of  shapes  from  acquiring  the  form  of  the 

this  way  form  at  the  bottom  of  any  sea  not  surface  to  which  they  are  attached.    Allied 

liable  to  the  deposit  of  mud  more  abundant  genera  axepJaeufM,  like  the  P.  sella  or  Hunga- 

harvests  than  the  earth  affords,  he  proposes  rian  saddle,  and  P.  placenta  of  the  Chinese 

stocking  the  whole  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  seas,  so  transparent  as  to  be  used  by  the  na- 

coasts  of  iVance,  of  Algeria  and  Corsica,  and  tives  for  glass  in  their  windows ;   the  pecUn 

the  salt  ponds  of  the  south  of  France. — The  or  scallop  shell ;  and  the  epondylut  or  thorny 

species  most  esteemed  in  America  are  the  Yir-  oyster. 

gmian  oyster  (0.  Virginiana,  Lister)  and  the        OYSTER  CATCHER,  a  wading  bird  of  the 

northern  oyster  (0.  boreaUe,  Lam.).    In  the  geniis  hcsmatopus  (JAim.),    The  bill  is  twice  as 

0.  Virginiana  the  shell  is  elongated  and  nar-  long  as  the  head,  and  is  strong,  straight,  much 

row,  and  the  beaks  pointed  and  not  much  curv-  compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  tmnc^ed  at  the 

ed ;  the  surface  of  the  smaller  and  upper  valve  end ;  wings  long  and  pointed,  with  the  1st  quill 

when  not  worn  presents  everywhere  leaf-like,  the  longest;  tiul  moderate  and  even;    tarsi 

scales  of  a  leaden  color,  and  a  lengthened  pyra-  strong,  covered  with  reticulated  pities  ante- 

midalhinge-ridgealong  the  beak;  the  muscular  riorly;  toes  strong,  enlarged  on  the  sides  by 

impression  is  nearly  central,  and  of  a  dark  a  thickened  membrane,  and  the  middle  united 

chestnut  or  violet  color ;  it  often  measures  12  to  the  outer  by  a  basal  membrane ;  hind  toe 

to  16  inches  in  length,  but  is  rarely  more  than  wanting;    daws  strong,  broad,  and  slightly 

8  inches  wide.    This  is  the  common  oyster  from  curved.    There  are  about  a  dozen  species,  di»> 

Chesapeake  bay  southward ;   it  is  sometimes  tributed  in  most  parts  of  the  world ;  they  are 

found  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  also  at  the  either  solitary,  or  occur  in  small  flocks  on  the 

mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  it  multiplies  sea  shore  or  salt  marshes,  feeding  on  various 

so  rapidly  on  some  of  the  low  shores  of  the  bivalve  mollusks,  crustaceans,  marine  worms, 

southern  states  as  to  offer  impediments  to  navi-  and  small  fry,  obtained  from  the  retreating 

gation,  and  to  change  the  course  of  tidal  cur-  surf  or  dug  from  the  mud  and  sand  with  the 

rents.    In  the  0.  oorealis  the  shell  is  more  bill ;  they  sometimes  break  the  shells,  pry  them 

rounded  and  curved,  with  the  beaks  short  and  open  or  off  the  rocks  with  the  compressed 

considerably  curved ;  the  surface  is  very  irregu-  mandibles,  or  seize  the  soft  bodies  when  the 

lar,  presenting  loosely  arranged  layers  of  a  shells  are  gaping;  they  also  suck  sea  urchins 

greenish  color,  with  tiie  margins  more  or  less  (echini).    The  f^ht  is  swift,  strong,  and  long 

scalloped ;  the  muscular  impression  is  dark  vio-  sustained   during  their   migrations  in   large 

let,  and  the  interior  chalky  or  greenish  white ;  flocks ;  they  are  also  good  runners,  swimmers, 

a  common  size  is  5  or  6  inches  in  length,  but  it  and  divers.    The  American  oyster  catcher  (J?l 

grows  to  the  length  of  a  foot  and  to  a  width  of  palliatus^  Tenun.)  is  I7i  inches  long  and  8  feet 

6  inches.    This  is  the  common  New  York  oys-  in  alar  extent ;  in  the  winter  plumage  the  body 

ter,  said  also  formerly  to  have  been  abundant  in  above  is  light  ashy  brown,  darker  on  the  rump ; 

Massachusetts  bay.    Boston  market  is  supplied  the  upper  tail  coverts  and  wide  diagonal  band 

principally  from  artificial  beds  derived  from  the  on  the  wing  white;  under  parts  white;  bill 

yirginia  and  New  York  oysters ;  the  flats  in  the  and  lids  bright  orange  red ;  legs  pale  reddish ; 

vicinity  ofour  large  maritime  cities  are  generally  both  sexes  are  alike;  the  summer  plumage  is 

thicklybesetwithpoles,  indicating  the  localities  much  darker.    This  species  is  found  on  the 

of  oyster  beds.    The  oyster  trade  of  Baltimore  Atlantic  coast  from  Labrador  to  Florida,  never 

in  1860,  exclusive  of  local  consumption,  was  far  inland  or  away  from  the  salt  water ;  it  is 

estimated  to  amount  to  $3,500,000 ;  and  that  of  very  shy  and  vigilant ;  it  goes  north  in  the 

the  whole  ofChesapeakebayin  1858  at  $20,000,-  spring  to  breed,  returning  in  October:  the 

000,  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel.    Many  of  the  nest  is  made  without   care  on  the  shmgly 

American  forms  resemble  those  of  the  0.  edulie  beach  in  the  scanty  herbage  above  high  waSer 

of  Europe,  and  the  fishermen  generally  regard  mark,  in  the  sand  or  in  the  marshes ;  the  eggs 

them  as  the  same.    The  successful  experiments  are  4,  2)-  by  1^  inches,  pale  cream-o(donra. 
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with  spots  of  brownish  blaok  and  paler  tints ;  roots  extend  down  &r  into  the  ground;  the 

the  orj  is  load,  like  the  syllables  ^*  wheep,  beds  should  be  in  an  open  sitaation,  and  the 

wheep,  wheep ;"  the  flesh  is  dark  and  tongL  seeds  sown  in  shallow  arills,  whioh  are  made 

and  not  fit  for  food.    A  rather  smaller  and  6  inches  apart  and  covered  about  half  an  inch, 

darker  spedes  (E,  nigevy  Pallas)  is  found  on  raking  the  beds  smoothly  oyer  afterward.    Chi 

the  Pacific  coast  of  America  and  N.  E.  Asia ;  coming  up,  if  the  plants  are  too  thick  they 

the  M,  ater  (YieiU.))  from  the  west  coast  of  should  be  thinned  occasionally,  allowing  the 

South  America,  is  18  inches  long,  with  brown-  rest  to  remain  where  they  were  sown.    &  the 

iah  blaok  plumage  and  bright  red  legs.    The  autumn,  when  the  roots  are  dug,  let  them  be 

pied  oyster  catcher  or  sea  pie  (H.  MtrdUgui^  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 

linn.)  of  Europe  much  resembles  the  American  pack  them  separately  in  dry  sand,  whence 

bird,  but  is  smaller,  and  has  the  bill  less  deep  they  may  be  ti^en  for  use  during  the  winter, 

at  the  bulging  part^  less  sharp-pointed,  and  pro-  OZABE,  a  8.  co.  of  Ho.,  bordering  on  Ar- 

portionally  shorter ;  it  has  simUar  habits,  and  kansas,  intersected  by  the  liorth  fork  of  White 

may  be  readily  domesticated,  forming  a  hand-  riyer,  and  watered  by  other  branches  of  the 

some  addition  to  the  park  or  poultry  yard.  same  stream ;  area,  about  1,660  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

OYSTEB  GBEEN  (uha  ZatiMtmow  Linn.),  a  in  1866,  4186,  of  whom  88  were  slaves.  Its 
marine,  annual  plant  of  the  class  known  as  surface  is  hilly  and  covered  with  large  forests 
thallogens,  having  no  distinct  sexes  and  no  sep-  of  pine,  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys  and  border- 
aration  of  stems  and  leaves.  It  consists  of  an  lug  streams  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1860 
oblong,  roundish,  wavy,  rich  dark  green,  leaf-  were  116,670  bushels  of  Indian  com,  6,090  of 
like  expansion  called  the  frond,  whidi  is  affixed  wheat,  6,280  of  oats,  4,218  lbs.  of  wool,  and 
to  stones,  rocks,  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  28,968  of  butter.  Coital,  Bockbridge. 
sea.  The  frond  varies  much  in  shape,  being  sin-  OZAUKEE,  a  8.  £.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering 
uftted  or  wavy  or  flat,  often  plaited:  and  like-  on  Lake  Ifiohigan,  and  drained  by  MilwMikee 
wise  in  size,  from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  length,  and  river  and  Oedar  creek ;  area,  288  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
from  8  to  12  inches  in  breadth.  Its  substance  in  1866, 12,978.  It  has  a  rolling  and  heavily 
consists  of  two  layers  of  cells,  imbedded  in  which  timbered  sur&ce  and  fertile  soiL  It  was  form- 
are  myriads  of  minute  green  granules  (spores),  ed  out  of  Washington  co.  in  1868.  Capital, 
which  answer  for  seeds,  arranged  in  fours  over  Ozaukee. 

the  whole  frond.  It  is  common  on  the  Ameri-  OZONE  (Gr.  ojo,  to  smell),  a  gaseous  sub- 
can  coast.  The  oyster  green  in  Europe  is  stance  of  questionable  composition,  first  ob- 
served at  table  with  lemon  juice,  and  as  a  diet  served  by  BchOnbein,  and  by  him  and  other 
is  esteemed  good  for  scrofulous  habits.  light-  chemists  supposed  to  be  an  allotropic  modifica- 
foot  in  his  Flora  Scotica  says  that  in  the  Bhet-  tion  of  oxygen.  It  is  produced  when  a  succes- 
land  islands  anodyne  virtues  are  attributed  to  sion  of  electric  sparks  is  passed  through  atmo- 
it,  and  ^at  it  is  bound  about  the  forehead  and  spheric  air  or  through  dry  oxygen,  and  again 
temples  to  assuage  headache  and  to  procure  bjr  the  slow  oxidation  of  phospnorus  in  a  (dosed 
sleep.  In  America  no  use  is  made  of  it  of  viaL  A  portion  of  the  oxy^n  undergoes  a 
which  we  are  aware.  change,  the  effect  of  which  is  perceived  in  a 

OYSTER  PLA^T,  or  Salsitt,  a  species  of  peculiar  smell  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine. 
tragapogon^  with  smooth  lance-linear  leaves  This  altered  portion  of  gas  possesses  more 
and  heads  of  rather  showy  flowers,  a  native  of  powerful  oxidating  properties  than  oxygen  it- 
Europe  and  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  esculent  self.  Its  presence  is  detected  by  its  properip^ 
J2I  porr^foUuTn^  Linn.).  It  has  a  stem  8  to  4  of  liberating  iodine  from  its  combination  with 
eet  hieh,  slightly  forked  branches,  leaves  6  to  the  metals;  a  slip  of  paper  moistened  with 
15  inches  long,  ovately  dilated  at  base,  and  staroh  and  iodide  of  potassium,  exposed  to  the 
tapering  upw^  to  a  point ;  the  back  of  the  air  of  a  vessel  contaminff  the  slightest  admix- 
leaf  is  also  keeled ;  heads  of  flowers  terminal  ture  of  ozone^  immediately  becomes  blue  from 
on  enlarged,  hollow,  dub-shaped  peduncles,  the  liberated  iodine  meeting  the  starch.  Ozone 
the  florets  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  achenia  loses  its  active  properties  by  exposure  to  heat 
(seeds)  about  an  inch  long,  lance-oblong,  stri-  a  little  above  the  boiling  point.  Some  chemists 
ate-fnrrowed,  roughish,  ending  in  a  smooth,  have  supposed  that  ozone  is  the  peroxide  of 
lender  beak  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  bristles  hydrogen,  HOa.  The  subject  of  ozone  has  been 
(.pappuij ;  the  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July,  thoroughly  reviewed  in  the  work  of  H.  Scou- 
The  root  is  fleshy  and  spmdle-shaned,  and  when  tetten,  phvsician  in  chief  of  the  hospital  at 
properly  cooked  possesses  the  flavor  of  fried  Metz,  entitled  Vowne^  oureeherches  chvniquei^ 
oysters.  A  good,  deep,  mellow  soil  is  needed  fnitSorologiqueij  phytiologipw  ct  nUdieale»  wtr 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  oyster  plant,  as  the  Voxyginc  Uectrisi  (1867). 
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Pthe  IGth  letter  and  the  12th  consonant  of  portion  presenting  a  large  hollow  beneath,  gir- 
f  the  English  alphabet.  It  is  the  leading  ing  to  the  skull  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
or  most  prominent  of  the  labial  mutes,  and  is  that  of  a  snapping  turtl6 ;  the  outside  of  the 
pronounced  by  closely  compressing  the  lips  arch  in  the  male  is  wrinkled  and  roughened 
until  the  breath  is  collected  and  then  letting  it  with  small  wart-like  confluent  excrescences, 
issue.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  shape  of  growing  rougher  with  age ;  the  malar  bone 
P  was  originally  designed  to  represent  the  po-  is  deeper  than  long;  the  molars  are  longer  than 
sition  of  tbe  moutii  viewed  in  profile  when  broad,  the  crowns  naving  4  or  6  deeply  indent- 
uttering  it,  but  the  resemblance  is  not  very  ing  folds  ofenamel,  and  &e  incisors  are  slender, 
obvious,  and  would  certainly  not  apply  to  the  The  C,  paca  ^engg.)  is  about  2  feet  long, 
Greek  U  (pi).  More  probably  it  is  merely  a  stout-bodied,  with  short  limbs;  the  head  is 
corruption  of  n,  which  appears  from  old  inscrip-  large  and  broad,  with  an  obtuse  hiury  mnzzle; 
lions  to  have  been  originally  written  F,  or  with  the  eyes  large ;  the  ears  moderated  and  epar- 
one  arm  shorter  than  the  other.  The  Greek  ingly  clothed  with  hair ;  feet  naked  below,  6- 
f^rm  of  n  has  been  preserved  in  the  Russian  toed,  the  inner  very  small,  and  with  broad 
and  Gothic  dpbabets.  P  is  frequently  inter-  nails  except  on  the  inner ;  the  tail  a  naked 
changed  with  B,  and  in  English  words  of  Teuton-  fleshy  tubercle.  The  hair  is  coarse,  closely  ap- 
io  origin  corresponds  as  a  rule  to  B  in  the  root,  plied  to  the  skin,  of  a  brown  color  on  the  up- 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  very  numerous,  per  parts  and  limbs,  and  white  below ;  3,  4,  or 
however,  as  Eng.  sleep,  Anglo-Saxon  slapan,  6  longitudinal  white  bands  on  the  sides,  more 
McBso-Grothic  slepan;  and  on  the  other  hand,  or  less  broken  up  into  spots;  in  some  sped- 
when  P  occurs  in  words  of  Greek  or  Latin  deri-  mens  the  color  is  blackish  brown  above  and 
vation,  it  is  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  original  yellowish  white  below,  and  in  others  more 
language ;  thus,  Eng.  paternal,  Lat.  pater,  Gr.  rufous.  The  mammm  are  2  pairs,  one  pectoral, 
varrip.  The  dialects  of  upper  Germany  fre-  the  other  inguinal.  The  zygomatic  cavity  is 
quently  pronounce  B  as  P,  and  those  of  lower  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  face, 
Germany  make  the  contrary  change.  In  Span-  and  opens  externally  on  the  cheek ;  its  use  is 
ish  the  two  letters  are  constantly  confounded,  not  well  ascertained ;  beneath  this  is  a  cheek 
In  Bunio  writings  the  character  representing  pouch,  opening  into  the  mouth  in  front  of  the 
the  sound  of  P  is  almost  identical  with  our  B.  molars.  They  inhabit  South  America  from 
The  pure  sound  of  P  is  found  in  none  of  the  Se-  Oayenne  to  Paraguay,  and  are  sometimes  found 
mitic  languages  except  the  Ethiopian,  its  repre-  in  Peru  east  of  Sie  Andes,  and  in  some  of  the 
sentative  in  Hebrew  and  Syriao  being  believed  "West  Indian  islands.  They  are  generally  seen 
to  partake  more  of  the  ph  orf.  It  is  common  singly  or  in  pairs  on  the  borders  of  the  forests 
in  Chinese,  but  wanting  in  Japanese.  Beside  and  rivers  after  sunset,  remaining  concealed 
h  and/,  this  letter  is  also  interchangeable  with  during  the  day  in  burrows  which  they  dig  like 
vf^v,  pf,  c,  "k,  a,  t,  and  pt.  Followed  by  A,  it  is  rabbits ;  Hie  food  consists  of  leaves,  fruits,  and 
equivdenttotheGreek^Ai(<^},  and  pronounced  tender  plants,  and  sometimes  sugar  cane  and 
J\bA  mphync.  In  some  words  borrowed  from  melons;  they  are  lively  in  their  movements, 
the  Greek,  as  psalm,  it  is  silent. — ^As  an  abbre-  and  are  good  runners,  swimmers,  and  divers ; 
viation  in  Latin  inscriptions,  P.  stands  for  Pulh  cleanly  in  habit,  the  flesh  is  fat  and  well  fla- 
lius,  proconsul,  pontifex,  pius,  perpetuus,  pa-  vored.  A  species  is  found  fossU  in  the  caves  of 
tronus,  pedes,  pondo,  posuit,  ponendum,  post,  Brazil. 

&c.    P.P.  signifles  pater  patricB,  pro  pratore^       PAOA,  William,  a  signer  of  the  American 

f>r(Bpositus,  primipttus ;  "P.O.,  patres  conseripti.  declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Harford 

m  numismatics,  it  is  the  mark  of  ancient  coins  co.,  Md.,  Oct.  81, 1740,  died  in  1799.    He  was 

struck  at  Dijon.  The  numerical  value  of  P  among  graduated  at  the  college  of  PhOadelphia  in 

the  ancients  has  been  variously  explained.    As  1769,  studied  law  at  Annapolis,  was  admitted 

the  initial  letter  of  frcprr  it  seems  at  first  among  to  l^e  bar  in  1764,  and  in  1771  was  diosen  a 

the  Greeks  to  have  indicated  6 ;  afterward  it  member  of  the  provincial  legislature.    In  this 

denoted  80.    Among  the  Romans,  according  position  he  signalized  himseff  by  his  opposition 

to  Baronius,  it  stood  for  7 ;  but  according  to  to  the  government,  and  was  elected  to  the  first 

Uguccio  it  was  equivalent  to  C,  100,  and  ac-  and  second  continental  congresses.    Thelfazy- 

cording  to  others  to  G,  400,  or  with  a  horizon-  land  convention  at  first  instructed  him  not  to 

tal  mark  over  it  to  4,000,  40,000,  or  400,000.  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from 

PAOA,  a  rodent  of  the  agouti  family,  the  the  mother  country,  but  this  restriction  was 

only  well  determined  species  of  the  genus  c(bIo-  taken  off  in  June,  1776.    On  the  adoption  of 

fenys  (111.).    In  this  genas  the  zygomatic  arch  the  constitution  of  his  native  state  he  was 

IS  enormously  developed,  the  superior  maxillary  made  senator  for  two  years.    In  1778  he  was 
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appointed  chief  jndge  of  the  superior  court  of  tin  de  juruprudenda  y  Uffislacion,  founded  bj 
Maryland,  which  office  he  held  until  1780,  himBelf  in  connection  with  Gerez  Hemandec 
when  he  became  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  ap-  and  Bravo-Murillo,  and  of  which  4  volumes  were 
peals  in  prize  and  admiralty  cases.  In  1782  he  published  between  1886  and  1839.  For  a  num- 
was  elected  governor  of  Maryland.  In  1786  he  ber  of  years  subsequent  to  1886  he  was  a  mem- 
sat  in  congress  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  some  ber  of  the  oortes,  and  in  1847  he  held  for  a 
year  was  reelected  governor.  He  served  in  short  time  the  position  of  prime  minister.  In 
the  state  convention  that  ratified  the  federal  1851  he  upheld  the  coustitutional  cause  against 
constitution,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  judge  Sartorius,  and  in  1854  he  reentered  the  min* 
of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  istry.  In  1865  he  was  sent  to  Rome  as  ambas- 
Maryland,  which  position  ho  held  till  his  death,  sador,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  visited  Eng^ 
PACHA.  See  Pasha.  land  in  the  same  capacity,  but  was  recalled 
PAOHAOAMAO,  Ruins  op,  the  remains  of  upon  the  return  of  Narvaez  to  power.  In  1860 
an  ancient  Peruvian  city,  covering  a  large  area,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Mexico,  but  re- 
situated  7  leagues  from  the  city  of  Lima,  near  ceived  his  passports  from  the  Juarez  government 
the  modern  town  of  Lurin.  It  was  the  sacred  in  Jan.,  1861  after  it  had  taken  possession  of  that 
city  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Peru,  Pachaca-  city.  He  is  the  author  of  two  dramas,  Alfredo 
mac,  and  was  distinguished  for  a  magnificent  eaid  Las  in/antes  dsl/iroj  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
temple  dedicated  to  him.  Its  door  was  richly  a  ''  History  of  the  Cortes  of  1887,"  "  Lectures 
incrusted  with  corals  and  precious  stones.  The  on  Penal  Law,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Regency 
golden  keys  of  this  temple  were  given  by  Pi-  of  Maria  Christina." 

zarro  to  the  pUot  Qnintero,  and  were  valued  PACHOMIUS,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the 

at  4,000  marks.  first  organized  monastic  community,  bom  in 

PACHECO,  Fbaxcisoo,  a  Spanish  painter  upper  Egypt  in  292,  died  in  848.    He  was  by 

and  author,  bom  in  Seville  in  1671,  died  in  that  birth  a  pagan,  but  about  the  age  of  20,  while 

city  in  1654.    Until  the  age  of  40  he  resided  serving  in  the  army,  became  a  convert  to 

chiefly  in  Seville,  and  his  reputation  as  a  paint-  Christianity.    As  soon  as  his  term  of  military 

er  was  purely  local.    Visiting  Madrid  and  the  service  was  expired  he  placed  himself  under 

Escurial  in  1611,  he  conceived  such  enlarged  the  direction  of  a  hermit  of  the  Thebaid  named 

ideas  of  art  from  the  masterpieces  of  Titian  and  Palasmon,  and  afterward  (840)  retired  to  the 

other  great  Italian  painters,  that  upon  his  return  island  of  Tabenna,  where  he  founded  a  monas- 

to  his  native  city  he  opened  there  an  academy  tery.     His  disciples  soon  became  numerous. 

of  painting  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  tiian  They  occupied  difi^erent  houses,  each  of  whioh 

had  previously  been  attempted  in  Spain ;   in  had  its  superior,  and  several  houses  combined 

this  school,  among  other  pupils,  were  educated  formed  a  monastery  which  was  ruled  by  an  ab- 

Alonzo  Cano  and  Velasquez,  the  latter  of  whom  hot.    The  whole  body  of  monks,  amounting  at 

married  the  daughter  of  Pocheco.    In  1618  he  times  to  as  many  as  7,000,  recognized  a  com- 

was  appointed  by  the  inquisition  censor  of  the  mon  superior,  with  whom  they  assembled  regu- 

pictures  exposed  for  sale  in  Seville,  his  chief  larly  at  Easter,  beside  meeting  on  Sundays  in 

duty  being  to  see  that  none  representing  the  the  oratory  belonging  to  all  the  establishments. 

nude  human  figure  were  sold.    He  m^e  a  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile  there  was  a                       | 

second  visit  to  Madrid  in  1623,  and  among  convent  for  women  founded  by  the  sister  of 

other  works  dressed,  gilded,  and  painted  for  Pachomius,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  as 

the  duchess  of  Olivares  a  wooden  statue  of  the  those  for  the  men.    The  rules  of  Pachomius                       | 

Virgin  by  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora ;  an  employ-  were  translated  into  Latin  by  St.  Jerome,  and 

ment  which  he  seems  to  have  included  among  are  still  extant.    Several  of  his  letters  have 

hifl  regular  professional  labors,  from  the  fact  also  been  preserved,  and  both  may  be  found  in 

that  he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject,  and  at  Galland's  Bibliotheea  Fatrum  (1768). 

various  times  of  his  life  colored  and  gilded  PACHYDERMATA  (Gr.  ttoxvp,  thick,  and 

statues.    He  passed  his  latter  years  in  Seville,  dcpfia,  skin),  a  group  of  herbivorous  mammals, 

where  his  residence  became  the  resort  of  men  generally  of  large  size  and  unwieldy  appearance, 

eminent  in  literature  and  art,  and  particularly  with  a  tiiiok  skin,  naked  or  sparingly  covered 

of  the  Jesuits  of  that  city,  to  whom  he  was  in-  with  hair.    Amou^  its  living  members  are  the 

debted  for  copious  materials  and  hints  for  the  elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  manatee, 

preparation  of  his  Arte  depintura  (4to.,  1649),  tapir,  hog,  and  peccary,  and  among  the  extinct 

a  'work  considered  indispensable  to  the  student  genera  Ihe  mastodon,  dinotherium,  palsdothe- 

of  Spanish  art.    His  paintings  are  rarely  met  rium,  lophiodon,  maorauchenia,  and  toxodon ; 

with  out  of  Spain.    He  executed  several  hun-  the  manatee  forms  the  connecting  link  with  the 

dred  portraits  in  crayon,  including  that  of  Cer-  cetaceans,  an  affinity  commenced  m  the  wallow- 

rantes.  ing  hog  and  tapir,  and  continued  in  the  almost 

PACHECO,  JoAQimr  Fbavoisgo,  a  Spanish  aquatic  dinotherium  and  hippopotamus;  they 

aathor,  journalist,  and  statesman,  bom  in  Ecija,  ore  allied  to  ruminants  by  the  fossil  anoplothe- 

in    the    province  of  Seville,  Feb.    22,   1808,  rium,  and  torodents  by  the  hyrax,  while  the  hia- 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1888,  and  estab-  tus  between  the  rhinoceros,  tapir,  and  elephant 

lishing  himself  in  Madrid,  became  connected  was  filled  by  the  extinct  lophiodon,  macran- 

Tvith  a  variety  of  journals,  including  the  Bole-  chenia,  palseotherium,  and  their  alliei  genera. 
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In  the  present  epoch  the  genera  and  species  are  before  the  time  of  Oohunbiis,  but  the  coonftries 
few,  but  during  the  tertiary  period  they  existed  that  bonnd  it,  induding  the  vast  coast  line  of 
under  a  far  greater  variety  of  form ;  it  is  prob-  Korth  and  Soath  America  on  the  £.,  and  the 
able  that  through  climatid  changes  and  human  Philippines,  New  Guinea,  Austndia,  and  Tas- 
agency  the  elephant  and  the  hippopotamus  will  mania  (Van  Diemen's  Land)  on  the  W.,  were 
in  a  few  centuries  be  exterminated  like  the  di-  imvisiteid  by  Europeans.  Humboldt  speaks  of 
notherium  and  the  mastodon.  In  the  system  of  its  discovery  as  tne  most  important  coamical 
Ouvier  the  pachyderms  included  all  non-rumi-  occurrence,  after  the  rediscovery  of  the  Amer- 
nating  hoofed  quadrupeds,  divided  into  prohoi*  can  continent  and  the  knowledge  of  its  exten- 
eidia  (elephants^  ioUdungtda  (horse,  &c.\  and  sion  in  the  direction  of  the  meridLan  from 
ordinary  pachyaerms  subdivided  according  to  Hudson^sbaytoOape  Horn.  Writers  on  phya- 
the  odd  or  even  number  of  the  hoofs.  Wagner  ical  geography  have  observed  that  the  Fame 
makes  sections :  L,  anuodaetyUiy  with  hoofs  in  ocean  presents,  in  the  forms  of  the  shores  which 
a  single  series  around  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  bound  it,  some  remarkable  traits  of  reflem- 
and  with  sMn  usually  naked,  including  the  4  blance  to  the  Atbntic  ocean.  The  W.  coast  of 
families  of  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  and  Bouth  America,  says  Komme,  projects  much 
rhinoceros ;  II.,  tygodactyla,  with  two  hoofed  like  the  W.  coast  of  A&ica  8.  of  the  equator, 
toes  for  walking  and  two  others  placed  higher  The  gulf  of  Panama  and  the  coast  of  Mexico 
up,  including  Uie  hog  family;  and  HI.,  lam-  have  formations  whic^  offer  some  similitude 
nungioy  with  flattened  nails  instead  of  hoofe,  with  those  of  the  gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  prom- 
including  the  hyrax  family.  According  to  ontory  of  Africa;  the  Caribbean  sea,  vMdi 
Owen's  cerebral  system  (see  Kammaua),  the  runs  up  into  the  £.  coast  of  Mexico,  seems  to 
pachyderms  would  comprise  all  the  hoofed  correspond  to  the  gulf  which  is  contained  be- 
quadrupeds  except  the  ruminants  and  solidun-  tween  the  N.  coast  of  ISfew  Holland  and  the 

SilatesLwith  the  addition  of  itiQ  sirenoid  muti-  coasts  of  Ohina,  that  gulf  in  which  lie  the  Mo- 

ta.    Van  der  Hoeven  combines  the  systems  lucca&  the  Philippine  islands,  &c.    Keverthe- 

of  Cuvier  and  Owen,  as  follows :  order  fctchy-  less,  the  two  oceans,  in  their  other  divisions, 

dermatOy  with  phalanx  I.,  proboKidiUy  with  the  whether  N.  or  S.  of  the  line,  differ  much  in 

elephant  £Eunily ;  H.,  fennodactyloy  with  an  their  shores.    The  most  obvious  diviaon  of 

oda  number  of  toes,  with  the  families  naricoT'  the  Pacific  ocean  is  that  made  by  the  equa- 

nia  {rhinoceros),  lamnungia  (hyrax),  tapirina^  tonal  drde  into  north  and  south ;  but  in  or- 

and  solidunguia;  and  HI.,  artiod(ietyia,  with  der  to  facilitate  our  brief  study  of  this  sea,  we 

even  toes,  including  the  hog  and  hippopotamus  shall  follow  the  example  of  Kerhallet  and  sep- 

families.   The  skeleton  is  generally  massive,  in-  arate  these  two  simple  divisions  by  interpos- 

dicating  great  strength  but  inactive  habits ;  the  ing  a  third,  the  eouatorial  Padflo  ocean,  which 

thoracic  cavity  is  enormous,  in  proportion  to  wUl  embrace  all  uie  space  comprised  between 

the  great  bulk  and  weight  of  the  viscera ;  the  the  tropics  of  Capricorn  and  Cancer. — ^Ducov- 

limbs  are  robust,  though  adapted  for  running  bbt  akd  Eablt  Naviqation.    The  Spaniard 

in  the  smaller  members  like  the  hog ;  there  are  Balboa  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  Soath  sea 

no  clavicles ;  the  peculiarities  of  me  skeleton  from  the  summit  of  the  l^erra  de  Quarequa,  on 

and  teeth  are  given  in  the  articles  devoted  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  Sept.  29, 1618.   Oolum- 

the  different  animals.    The  stomach  is  gener-  bus,  in  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Yeragua,  had 

ally  simple,  and  the  intestines  very  long  and  already  received  distinct  accounts  of  a  sea  to 

voluminous,  in  accordance  with  the  bull^  and  the  westward  of  that  land,  ^  which  would 

vegetable  character  of  their  food ;  the  brain  is  conduct  in  less  than  9  davs'  voyage  to  the 

well  developed,  and  the  complexity  of  the  con-  Chersonesus  Aurea  of  Ptolemy,  and  to  the 

volutions  ranks  them  with  the  sub-class  gyren-  mouth  of  the  Ganges.''  (*^  Cosmos.")    Balboa, 

cepJuda  of  Owen,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  after 

hog,  below  the  ruminants  and  camivora;  the  HatLmdAttiMMflo^and^hia^B 
nasial  apparatus  is  richly  endowed  with  nerves,  Lookad  at  eaeh  other  idth  a  wild  caimiae, 
formmg  a  delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  in  some  ^"•°*»  "^"^  a  peak  m  Darien, 
of  prehension.  They  occur  in  the  warmer  di-  rushed  to  the  shore,  and,  drawing  his  sword, 
mates  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  except  Austra-  waded  into  the  water,  and  took  possession  of 
lia,  both  in  tne  present  and  former  epochs.  the  ocean  before  him  in  the  name  of  the  gov- 
PACIFIC  OCEAN,  one  of  the  tye  great  emment  of  Castile.  Immediately  after  he  bad 
basins  into  which  geographers  have  divided  announced  his  discovery  to  his  sovereign,  or- 
the  waters  surrounding  the  continents.  It  is  ders  were  issued  by  the  Spanish  government  to 
the  greatest  in  extent,  the  latest  known,  and  navigate  its  eastern  coasts  in  that  vicinity, 
the  most  interesting  in  its  physical  features,  with  a  special  view  to  the  discovery  of  an  open- 
Between  long.  70^  W.  and  110**  £.,  that  is,  for  ing  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
the  space  of  180**,  or  over  one  entire  half  of  the  Prominent  among  those  who  were  engaged  in 
globe,  it  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  emth's  this  service  was  the  celebrated  navigator  Joan 
surface,  from  Behring's  straits  to  the  polar  DiazdeSolis.  Although  the  Pacific  ocean  was 
circle  that  separates  it  from  the  Antarctic  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  navigated  a 
ocean.  If  we  except  China  and  the  N.  E.  coast  limited  portion  of  its  American  coast,  it  was 
of  Asia,  not  only  was  this  sea  itself  unknown  first  traversed  by  the  fiimous  Portuguese  navi- 
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ffator  MagftThftflna,  8  yesni  after  its  ^BBOOrery.  erer,  was  slow;  The  mSnds  of  men  were  for  a 
It  ia  a  cironmstanoe  that  seems  now  almost  in-  long  tbne  persimded  of  the  existence  of  a  terra 
credible  that  he  should  have  crossed  from  ineognita^  or  a  terra  nendum  eognita^  of  im- 
America  to  Asia,  and  saUed  oyer  the  whole  mense  extent  The  magnificent  promises  of 
ocean,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  without  fall-  Quiros,  in  his  memorial  to  the  king  of  Spain 
ing  in  wiUi  any  other  lands  than  two  small  nn-  (1612),  -embraced  the  discovery  of  an  '*  un- 
inhabited islands,  until  he  discovered  first  the  known  country,  the  fifth  part  of  the  terrestrial 
Ladrones,  and  afterward  that  verv  important  globe,  which  extendeth  itself  to  such  leng^^ 
and  thioldy  inhabited  group,  the  Western  isles,  tiiat  in  probability  it  is  twice  greater  in  Imig- 
or  the  archipelago  of  Saint  Lazarus;  a  name  doms  and  seignories  than  all  that  which  at 
which  the  Spanish  historian  Martinez  de  Zu-  this  day  doth  acknowledge  subjection  and 
fiiga  tells  us  was  changed  to  the  Philippine  obedience  to  your  mi^esty,  and  which,"  he 
islands,  by  Buy  Lopez  de  Yillalobos,  in  com-  adds,  '^must  by  proportion  and  analogy  prove 
nliment  to  Philip  11.  After  the  murder  of  some  terrestriid  paradise."  He  challenges  the 
Magalhaens  in  the  island  of  Mactan,  Juan  Be-  investigation  of  mathematicians,  offering  to 
bastian  Oano  completed  the  first  circumnav-  prove  to  them  the  existence  of  the  continent, 
igation  of  the  globe,  in  the  ship  appropriately  and  calls  it  the  world  of  which  Spain  is  the 
named  Victoria,  and  received  for  his  annoriiu  centre.  During  the  century  and  a  half  subse- 
bearings  a  terrestrial  globe  with  the  inscrip-  auent  to  the  unsuccessful  voyages  of  this  en- 
tion:  Frimtu  eireumdediMti  7ne,  Balboa  found  tnusiastic  navigator,  the  notion  was  steadily 
the  pacific  reputation  of  the  central  part  of  this  maintained  that  a  continent  existed  somewhere 
ocean  fully  established  among  the  natives  of  in  the  southern  seas.  It  was  encouraged  from 
Veragua  and  the  isthmus,  but  the  name  was  time  to  time  by  the  reports  of  successive 
first  given  to  it  by  Magalhaens ;  and  the  name  navigators  and  the  arguments  of  learned 
seems  by  no  means  unnatural  to  one  who  has  writers.  Of  the  former,  contradicted  or  oor- 
passed  from  the  stormy  regions  of  Terra  del  rected  as  they  have  been  by  the  thorough 
Fuego  into  the  mild  and  genial  climate  of  that  examination  of  English  navigators,  it  is  un- 

Eart  of  the  Pacific.    Magalhaens  could  only  necessary  to  speak.    It  is  worthy  of  remark, 

ave  referred  to  the  tropical  portion,  for  ia  the  however,  that  this  portion  of  the  history  of 

first  part  of  his  navigation  from  the  strait  he  navigation  is  an  interesting  exhibition  of  the 

experienced  much  stormy  weather ;  the  lati-  progressive  steps  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the 

tnae  of  82"*  20'  S.  was  observed  Deo.  18,  21  earth's  surface  has  been  acquired,  and  forms  a 

days  after  leaving  Gape  Deseado.    The  term  proper  introduction  to  the  voyages  of  Oook, 

South  sea  has  also  been  applied  to  this  ocean,  whose  genius,  remarkably  national  in  its  traits, 

but  neither  of  these  names  is  more  applicable  entitles  him  to  the  second  place  after  Oolum- 

or  less  absurd  than  the  other.    Malte-Brun,  bus  as  a  bold  and  successful  discoverer.    The 

Eerhallet,  and  other  writers  have  proposed  to  arguments  of  learned  writers,  to  which  we 

substitute  for  these  the  appropriate  title  of  the  have  referred,  may  be  found  in  the  appendix 

Great  ocean ;  but  that  of  racific  is  now  so  firm-  of  Dr.  Heylin*s  ^*  Cosmographie  in  foure  Books," 

ly  established  and  universally  employed,  that  it  &c.  (167*0  \  HUtoire  dee  navigations  aux  terre$ 

is  not  likely  to  be  supplanted.    The  error  of  australeiy  by  Charles  de  Brosses  (1756) ;  the 

Ptolemy  with  regard  to  ^e  size  of  the  old  con-  preliminary  discourse  of  M.  de  Bougainville 

tinent  prevailed  up  to  the  epoch  of  which  we  (  Voyage  autourdu  monde,  1771) ;  "An  Account 

are  writing.    It  was  generally  believed  Uiat  it  of  the  Discoveries  made  in  the  South  Pacific 

occupied  an  extent  of  180*  of  longitude,  and  Ocean  previous  to  1764,"  part  1 ;  '^  Investiga- 

spread  over  one  half  of  the  globe.    Oolumbus,  tions,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple ;"  and 

laboring  under  this  transmitted  misapprehen-  in  the  Lettre  eur  lesprogriedeeseienees  of  Mau« 

sion,  enlarged  this  extent  to  240^,  actually  fill-  pertuis  (Berlin,   1762).     Maupertuis  suggests 

ing  up  the  North  Pacific  ocean  vdtib  the  conti-  that  the  similarity  in  animal,  vegetable,  and 

nent  of  Asia,  the  E.  coast  of  which  was  brought  mineral  productions  of  the  known  world  may 

forward,  in  his  conclusion,  as  far  as  the  meri-  be  accounted  for  by  the  neighborhood  or  con- 

dian  of  San  Diego.    The  fiimous  physician  and  tiguity  of  the  continents ;  but  as  the  supposed 

astronomer,  Paul  Toscanelli,  in  his  correspond-  southern  continent  is  distinctly  separated  from 

ence  with  Oolumbus,  went  even  farther  than  the  others,  **  the  discovery  of  these  countries 

this,  and  reduced  the  distance  by  sea  from  the  would  probably  present  great  advantages  to 

£.  to  the  W.  coast  of  the  old  world  to  62°  of  commerce,  and  wonderfiil  novelties  in  the  phys* 

longitude  only.    But  the  discoveries  of  Balboa,  ical  world."    We  cannot  forbear  adding  an* 

Magalhaens,  and  their  successors,  rapidly  dis-  other  sentence  from  this  letter,  displaying  the 

Selled  these  erroneous  notions  concerning  the  credulity  of  the  times,  and  the  zeal  of  the 

ivisions  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  introduced  writer:  "It  is  in  the  islands  of  this  sea  that 

more  correct,  though  still  far  from  exact,  ideas  navigators  assure  us  that  they  have  seen  sav* 

of  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and  water,  ages,  hairy  or  shaggy  men,  with  tails,  a  species 

From  that  period  to  the  present  day,  the  Pacific  somewhere  between  us  and  monkeys.  ^  I  would 

ocean  has  presented  a  nch  field  for  the  labors  rather  have  an  hour's  conversation  with  them 

and  enterprise  of  navigators  and  discoverers,  than  witiii  the  finest  wit  in  Europe."    Buache 

The  progross  of  discovery  in  the  sooth,  how-  in  1754  published  an  atlas  in  which  two  con* 
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tinents  were  delineated,  and  he  grayelj  assnrea  period,  **  it  was  not  only  a  hemisphere,  bat 
the  student  that  it  will  be  found  npon  better  almost  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
acquflintanoe  that  one  of  them  has  a  range  of  which  was  then  still  an  unknown  and  unex- 
mountains  extending  along  the  coast  similar  to  plored  world ;  as  unseen  as  that  half  of  the 
the  Cordilleras  of  South  Anierica.  His  only  an-  moon^s  disk  which  the  laws  of  gravitation  with- 
thority  for  these  continents  was  some  small  por-  draw  for  ever  from  the  view  of  the  inhabit- 
tions  of  New  Zealand,  and  some  islands  the  very  ants  of  the  earth." — Coasts  and  Islands.  The 
existence  of  which  was  doubtful.  The  remain-  coasts  which  bound  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the 
der  was  fiUed  up  by  the  pen  glided  by  his  im-  east  and  west  are  singularly  contrasted  with 
agination.  The  main  argument  of  these  wri-  each  other.  That  of  America  is  in  general  a 
ten  is  deduced  from  a  consideration  of  the  bold  shore,  on  which  the  deep  water  advances 
weight  of  land  compared  with  that  of  water,  near  the  land,  while  precipitous  mountains  over- 
from  which  it  was  concluded  *'that  a  conti-  hang  the  borders  of  the  sea.  The  eastern 
nent  is  wanting  on  the  south  side  of  the  equ&-  boundary  of  Patagonia  presents  a  surface  broken 
tor,  to  counterpoise  the  land  on  the  north,  and  by  innumerable  islands,  and  filled  witii  sounds 
to'  maintain  the  equilibrium  necessary  to  the  and  bays ;  but  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
earth's  motion."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  island  of  Chiloe,  on  the  parallel  of  42^  6.,  there 
this  reasoning  attaches  too  much  consequence  are  but  few  deep  and  sheltered  bays,  while  the 
to  the  inequalities  upon  the  earth's  surface,  general  character  of  the  coast  is  such  as  we 
which  in  their  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  have  above  described.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of 
have  no  claim  to  such  grave  consideration.  Panama  we  find  the  gul&  of  Nicoya  and  Fon- 
This  is  true  of  the  ocean  probably,  as  well  as  seca,  and  still  more  the  gulf  of  California,  pre- 
of  the  land.  Laplace  concludes,  from  a  variety  senting  exceptions  to  our  general  description ; 
of  reasons,  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  not  very  but  it  is  not  till  we  have  arrived  at  Puget  sound, 
great  anywhere,  not  materially  surpassing  the  the  neighborhood  of  Vancouver's  iSand  and 
height  of  mountains  on  land ;  and  as  moun-  the  British  territory,  that  the  broken  and  in- 
tains  and  valleys  form  the  surfaces  of  conti-  dented  forms  of  the  Patagonian  coast  are  re- 
nents,  the  bottoms  of  the  ocean  are  marked  with  newed.  On  the  coast  of  Asia,  from  the  penin- 
the  same  irregidarities.  Further,  although  sula  of  Eamtchatka  and  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  to 
geometers  have  shown  that  the  earth's  centre  the  continent  of  Australia,  the  coast  line  is  so 
of  gravity,  or  centre  of  rotation,  is  nearly  cor-  much  broken  up  by  seas  and  straits,  by  islands 
respondent  to  its  centre  of  figure,  yet  a  slight  innumerable,  varying  in  size,  shape,  and  ont- 
defect  in  this  correspondence  may  perhaps  ac-  line  of  shore,  collected  into  groups  and  stand- 
count  for  some  of  the  lunar  perturbations  ing  singly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  offer  a 
whose  cause  is  now  unknown.  '^  Astronond-  description  that  will  bo  applicable  to  any  eon- 
cally  speaking,"  says  Sir  John  Herschd,  **  the  siderable  portion  of  it.  fiere  the  navigator 
fiict  of  the  ^visibility  of  the  globe  into  an  finds  his  path  tortuous  and  intricate,  but  not  so 
oceanic  and  a  terrestrial  hemisphere  is  impor-  dangerous  as  might  at  first  appear;  for  as  diis 
tant,  as  demonstrative  of  a  want  of  absolute  is  the  part  of  the  world  toward  which  during  the 
equality  in  the  density  of  the  solid  material  of  last  three  centuries  the  commerce  of  the  west- 
the  two  hemispheres;"  and  he  adds  that  this  em  nations  of  Europe  has  directed  its  energies, 
fact  should  not  be  neglected  in  any  future  in-  the  charts  and  other  means  of  navigation  have 
vestigation,  which  may  attempt  to  explain  the  been  correspondingly  improved.  The  Pacific 
localdeviationsof  the  intensity  of  gravity  from  ocean  is  distinguished  by  various  groups  of 
what  is  required  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  exact  islands,  occupying  its  central  and  eastern  divi- 
elliptic  figure.  This  problem  was  not  com-  sions,  which  are  included  under  the  general 
pletely  solved  until  the  time  of  Cook,  or  we  name  of  Polynesia.  (See  PoLvmssiA.)  The 
might  say  until  the  recent  voyage  of  the  most  important  groups  excluded  from  this  clas- 
younger  Ross.  Even  up  to  a  period  so  late  sification  are  those  of  the  Aleutian  or  Fox 
that  we  may  speak  of  it  as  our  own  day,  vari-  islands,  and  New  Zealand. — 'Wtsdo.  In  speak- 
ous  remote  parts  of  the  Pacific  have  rewarded  ing  of  the  winds  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  we  shall 
the  bold  and  patient  navigator  with  new  dis-  take  up  first  the  central,  intertropical,  or  eqna- 
ooveries.  And  now  a  great  deal  still  remains  torial  division.  Until  a  recent  period  it  waa 
to  be  done  to  render  its  navigation  secure,  supposed  that  tiie  trade  winds  prevailed  through- 
more  particularly  where  new  channels  of  com-  out  this  whole  belt,  with  no  other  changes  than 
merce  have  been  opened  by  the  settlement  of  those  peculiar  to  themselves — the  modifications, 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America  and  the  conti-  that  is,  due  to  the  change  of  seasons.  But  nn- 
nent  of  Australia.  It  may  be  thought  that  merous  and  accurate  observations  have  estab- 
we  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  part  of  our  lished  the  fact  that  the  trade  winds  blow  con- 
subject  than  its  importance  merits,  but  we  are  stantly  over  less  than  one  half  of  this  belt, 
desirous  of  preserving,  and  of  laying  before  The  S.  E.  trades  are  found  all  the  year  round 
the  reader,  these  curious  illustrations  of  a  pe-  only  between  the  longitude  of  the  Galapagos 
riod  when,  as  Humboldt  says,  *^  men's  heads  islands  and  that  of  the  Marquesas  islands ;  and 
were  dizzy  with  strenuous  efforts,  heroic  the  N.  E.  trades  only  between  the  meridian  of 
achievements,  deeds  of  violence,  and  discover-  115°  W.  and  tiie  Mariana  or  Ladrone  islanda. 
ies  by  sea  and  limd."    At  the  beginning  of  this  The  numerous  groups  of  islanda  lying  between 
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tlie  "MsiqniaaBB  group  and  Australia  are  Tkited  those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans ;  they 
b J  periodical  winds,  which  have  more  nearly  occur  more  frequently  near  the  islands  than  in 
the  character  of  monsoons  than  trade  wmds ;  the  open  sea ;  and  intervals  of  several  years 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  corresponding  often  pass  without  their  being  felt.  These  hur- 
part  of  the  ocean  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  ricanes,  like  those  of  the  Indian  ocean,  are  re- 
m  ihe  latter,  the  trade  wind  prevails  only  from  volving  storms,  obeying  a  general  motion  of 
the  montli  of  October  till  the  month  of  May ;  translation  in  a  parabolic  curve,  of  which  the 
in  the  former  from  March  till  October;  during  summit  is  tangent  to  the  meridian  in  about  lat. 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  wind  changes  to  the  26%  and  of  which  the  branches  open  toward 
west,  and  is  accompanied  with  squalls  and  rains,  the  east.  North  of  the  equator,  in  this  zone, 
The  polar  and  equatorial  limits  of  the  trade  the  Ladrone  islands  are  sometimes  ravaged  by 
winds  are  variable  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  hurricanes ;  and  Oapt.  Hunter,  of  the  ship  Ja- 
the  variation  depending  upon  the  sun's  declina-  pan,  in  1882  encountered  one  of  these  storms 
tion.  Between  these  limits  is  a  belt  of  variable  m  lat.  18"*  K,  and  as  far  E.  as  the  meridian  of 
winds,  which  is  narrower  in  the  winter  than  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  Our  other  two  divisions 
the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  of  this  ocean,  the  North  and  South,  oompre- 
average  breadth  of  this  belt  is  6^,  and  it  is  con-  hend  the  temperate  zones  of  the  two  hemi- 
tained  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  8°  N. ;  spheres;  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  of  boUi 
sometimes,  however,  it  disappears  entirely,  and  of  them,  that  the  winds  blow  from  all  direc- 
the  N.  £.  and  S.  E.  trade  winds  are  not  sepa-  tions  in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  west- 
rated  from  each  other  even  by  calms.  In  the  erly  are  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  with 
month  of  May  La  P^rouse  left  the  S.  E.  trades  more  or  less  violence,  and  verging  toward  the 
in  lat  6°  49'  N.,  and  took  the  K.  E.  trades  in  pole  in  the  winter,  and  the  equator  in  the  sum- 
lat.  6^  10'  N. ;  in  the  month  of  April  the  mer,  of  their  respective  climates.  In  the  vi- 
French  frigate  La  Poursuivante,  going  from  cinity  of  Gape  Horn  the  W.  winds  prevail  dur- 
Tahiti  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  crossed  me  line  ing  Uie  greater  part  of  the  year ;  the  same  is 
in  long.  141*^  40'  W.,  and  passed,  without  hav-  true  also  of  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and  Terra, 
ing  any  calms,  from  the  S.  E.  winds  to  the  N.  del  Fuego.  In  the  bay  of  Panama  the  winds 
£.  in  lat  8*^  K. ;  and  again  in  the  month  of  vary  from  E.  to  N.,  from  September  to  March ; 
July,  the  ship  Alabama,  going  from  San  Fran-  during  the  rest  of  the  year  they  blow  from  S. 
dsoo  to  Tahiti,  and  crossing  the  line  in  long,  to  S.  S.  W.  From  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay 
isr  40'  W.,  left  the  N.  £.  winds  in  lat  7°  41'  of  Panama  to  lat.  80''  K,  that  is,  along  the 
N.,  and  caught  the  S.  E.  in  the  same  latitude,  coasts  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Lower 
There  are  several  other  examples  of  the  same  California,  we  meet  again  with  periodical  winds, 
£iict  in  tiie  months  of  June,  April,  and  Febru-  to  which  the  name  of  monsoons  has  been  given, 
ary,  for  vessels  crossing  the  line  between  the  and  which  are  disturbed  by  tornadoes,  sud- 
meridians  of  144°  and  156°  W.  Kerhallet,  in  den  gusts,  or  violent  winds,  known  under  the 
his  admirable  memoir,  gives  a  table  showing  names  of  eendavaleSj  tapayagiuuj  papagayoi^ 
according  to  the  month  the  limit  of  the  trade  tehuant^ee,  and  eordoTuuos.  In  tne  months 
winds,  and  the  breadth  of  the  zone  of  the  va-  of  February  and  March,  between  the  paraUels 
riable  winds  of  the  equator,  compiled  from  the  of  18°  and  16°,  prolonged  calms  take  plao^ 
voyages  of  all  the  most  celebrated  navigators,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  gulf 
from  Cook  to  Fitzroy  and  Wilkes.  When  the  of  Guinea ;  they  have  been  known  to  last  80 
sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  N.  E.  days,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  degree  from 
trade  winds  vary  from  E.  to  E.  N.  E.,  and  are  the  coast.  From  San  Francisco  to  Yancouver^e 
frequently  squally,  with  rain ;  on  the  contrary,  island,  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-westerly, 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  southern,  hemisphere,  particularly  in  the  months  of  June,  September, 
the  trade  winds  take  a  more  northerly  direction,  and  October.  At  New  Archangel,  situated  in 
Tarying  from  E.  N.  E.  to  N.  N.  £. ;  tiiese  winds  lat  67*^  8'  N.,  it  is  E.  winds,  according  to  Eru- 
are  less  steady  than  the  S.  E.  trade  winds,  and  senstem  and  Hagemeister,  that  bring  the  rain 
are  more  subject  to  calms  and  squalls.  The  and  snow  of  winter.  Leaving  the  N.  W.  coast 
periodical  winds  peculiar  to  the  equatorial  zone  of  America,  and  entering  the  water  space 
nave  been  called  by  Krusenstem,  Komme,  and  bounded  E.  by  this  coast,  W.  by  Kamtchatkai 
others,  monsoons ;  but  they  do  not,  in  fact,  N.  by  Behring's  straits,  and  S.  by  the  Aleutian 
like  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean,  blow  archipelago,  we  find,  according  to  L&tke,  that 
from  opposite  points  of  the  compass,  neither  the  winds  are  very  variable,  those  from  the  S, 
are  they  equally  regular  in  their  recurrence,  and  S.  W.  predominating.  On  the  immediate 
W.  and  S.  W.  monsoons  are  met  with  in  all  coast  of  the  Russian  peninsula  the  W.  winds 
tiie  archipelagos  of  l^e  South  Pacific  ocean,  prevail  during  the  winter,  and  the  E.  during 
from  those  of  Nukahiva  and  Pomotou  to  the  the  summer.  Cook,  who  remuned  in  this  vi« 
Solomon  islands  and  New  Guinea.  In  precisely  cinity  from  May  to  November,  confirms  this 
this  same  region,  between  the  months  of  No-  statement  The  sea  of  Okhot^  possesses,  as 
vember  and  AprU,  hurricanes  are  experienced,  might  be  expected,  a  climate  peculiar  to  itsell 
es^oially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Hebrides  The  E.  winds  are  almost  constant  in  this  sea> 
and  New  Caledonia.  But  the  hurricanes  of  the  the  occurrence  of  W.  winds  being  rare.  Two 
Pacific  ocean  are  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  regular  monsoons  of  unequal  duration  divide. 
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the  year  on  the  court  of  Tartar/,  in  the  islands  ceedsi  imtil  it  approaches  the  W.ooart  of  Amer- 

of  Japan,  and  on  the  K.  ooart  of  Ghina.    In  ica,  in  the  meridian  of  98^  W^  where  it  dividea 

tiie  belt  occapied  by  these  monsoons  the  rainy  itself  into  two  principal  branches.    The  north* 

season  is  the  period  of  the  8.  W.  monsoon  for  em  branch  continues  its  easterly  coarse,  indin- 

all  the  coasts  having  a  westward  ezpoeure,  and  ins  to  the  north,  till  it  reaches  the  meridian  of 

of  the  ISr.  E.  monsoon  for  those  looking  £.,  the  78  ,  where,  turning  suddenly  to  the  north,  it 

reverse  being  the  case  for  the  dry  seasons,  takes  the  name  of  the  current  of  Mentor,  whidi 

But  the  most  characteristic  meteorological  fea-  it  retains  until  it  is  lost  in  the  equatorial  cur- 

ture  of  this  region  is  that  frightM  rotatory  rent.    The  other,  or  southern  branch,  the  larg- 

tempest,  the  typhoon,  which  may  occur  at  all  est  in  extent  aod  the  lowest  in  temperatore, 

seasons,  and  is  felt  as  far  E.  as  the  vicinity  of  undergoes  a  further  snbdivision,  one  part  run- 

the  Ladrone  islands.    These  hurricanes,  which  ning  along  the  W.  coast  of  America  to  the 

carry  terror  to  the  seaman,  are  usually  an-  north,  where  it  is  known  as  the  cold  currant 

nounoed  by  several  indications,  the  most  cer*  of  the  coast  of  Peru,  or  Humboldt's  current; 

tain  of  which  is  the  falling  of  the  mercarj  in  the  other  part,  turning  toward  the  south,  and 

the  barometer.    The  monsoons  in  the  Philip-  washiuff  that  portion  of  the  American  ooast, 

Eine  islands  are  subject  to  nearly  the  same  forms  the  cold  current  of  Gape  Horn,  and  doub- 

iws  as  those  of  the  China  sea,  changing,  how-  ling  that  cape,  penetrates  into  the  AUantia 

ever,  with  less  regularity.    Around  the  island  The  temperature  of  the  great  cross  current  of 

of  Lu2on  are  experienced,  between  July  and  the  8outii  Pacific  varies  with  the  latitude ;  in 

September,  storms  peculiar  to  this  clbnate,  laL  60°  S.  its  temperature  falls  as  low  as  88° 

called  Unwettadei  by  the  Spaniards,  and  «a-  F.,  and  even  in  lat.  85°  it  has  not  risen  above 

ffuiat  by  tne  Indians,  the  precursory  signs  of  twice  this  value,  that  is,  66°.    The  temperature 

which  are  given  by  Legentu.     On  the  E.  coart  of  the  current  of  Mentor  rises  as  high  as  72°, 

of  Australia,  S.  of  the  tropic,  and  Tasmania,  while  the  colder  current  of  Hnmboldt  has  only 

the  N.  W.  winds  reign  between  the  months  of  obtained  the  temperature  of  65°  as  far  N.  as 

October  and  April,  but  during  the  remainder  the  parallel  of  lima.    Very  near  the  coasts  of 

of  tiie  year  the  S.  E.  winds  are  very  frequent.  Chih  and  Peru,  and  following  the  sinuomties 

finally,  the  seaman  is  not  exempt  from  tne  so  of  the  land,  there  is  found  a  southerly  current, 

called  white  squaUs,  which  give  no  waminir  of  which  is  in  fact  the  counter  current  of  Hum- 

their  approach.    Th^  are  most  common  oe-  boldt ;  it  runs  with  a  velocity  varying  from  8 

tween  the  tropics.    Near  the  land,  and  partic-  to  12  m.  a  day.    We  shall  give  die  velocities 

ularly  close  to  mountainous  and  elevated  re-  of  the  principal  currents  collectively  in  a  table, 

gions,  they  resemble  whirlwinds,  and  electricity  The  Pacific  ocean,  like  the  Atlantic,  is  traversed 

seems  to  play  an  Important  part  in  their  origi-  throughout  its  whole  breadth  by  an  equatorial 

nation,  as  it  does  in  that  of  the  water  spouts  current,  which  in  the  southern  ocean  is  turned 

frequently  encountered  in  the  Padfio  ocean  to  the  westward  from  the  coast  of  Peru  by  the 

among  the  archipelagos,  and  on  the  coasts  of  projection  of  the  continent  in  the  vicinity  of 

Ghina  and  Japan. — Gubbentb.  Gapt  Duperrey,  Gape  Blanco.    In  order  to  develop  tbe  leading 

in  his  chart  of  the  motions  of  the,  waters  in  tlie  features  of  this  current  satasfactorily,  we  wiS 

great  southern  ocean,  took  the  fint  step  to-  separate  it  into  two  branches — a  separation 

ward  a  collation  of  the  scattered  observations  wnich  nature  has  already  made  by  the  eqna- 

of  navigators  on  the  currents  of  the  Pacific  torial  counter  current.   The  southern  equatorial 

Berghaus  extended  and  generalized  this  work,  current  makes  itself  first  felt  about  the  meridian 

which  Johnston  has  brought  as  near  to  comple-  of  88°  W.    Its  limits  are,  on  one  side^  N.  (k  the 

tion  as  the  existing  state  of  our  knowledge  ad*  tropic  of  Gapricom,  and  on  the  other  8.  of 

mits.    Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  origin  Pitcaim^s  island,  and  these  limits  are  preserved 

and  causes  of  these  currents — ^the  effects  of  till  it  reaches  the  archipelago  of  Tonga.    In 

changes  in  specific  gravity  and  temperature,  of  the  neighborhood  of  this  archipelago  the  hith- 

the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  of  the  forms  and  erto  united  waters  branch  off  in  several  direo- 

positions  of  tJie  continents — concerning  which  tions.    One  stream,  to  which  the  name  of 

philosophers  are  still  divided,  we  will  proceed  Rossel's  current  has  been  given,  pursues  its  W. 

to  five  a  brief  description  of  the  circuhUaon  course  steadily  through  the  labyrinth  of  islands 

which  keeps  in  motion  the  waters  of  this  vast  until  it  reaches  New  Guinea  and  Torres  strait, 

domain  of  the  sea,  endeavoring  to  do  it  in  a  retaining  its  hish  temperature  of  78°.    Another 

manner  so  simple  that  the  reader  wiU  find  no  branch  descends  along  the  £.  coast  of  Australia 

difficulty  in  tracing  the  directions  upon  a  com-  as  far  as  Tasmania ;  it  is  known  as  the  wann 

mon  atlas  or  globe.    Dividing  tiie  ocean,  for  current  of  the  E.  coast  of  Australia,  is  one  of 

the  consideration  of  this  subject,  into  two  parts  the  sources  of  the  cross  current  of  the  Padfio 

by  the  equator,  we  shall  commence  with  the  ocean,  and  brings  us  back,  the  reader  will  ob- 

currents  of  the  South  Pacific.    Near  the  south*  serveu  to  the  point  frx)m  which  we  started, 

em  point  of  Tasmania,  a  current  takes  its  ori-  The  high  temperature  of  this  current,  which 

gin  from  the  combined  infiuences  of  the  warm  near  the  land  exceeds  68°  F.,  in  the  latitude  of 

current  of  the  £.  coast  and  the  cold  current  of  Port  Jackson,  constitutes   a  very  important 

the  S.  coast  of  Australia,  and  from  this  point  feature  of  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales, 

traverses  the  Padfio  ocean,  widening  as  it  pro-  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  stream  and  the 
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Myathern  Ailantio  states. — ^The  northern  eqna*  or  78^,  bat  in  lat.  43^  or  44^  it  sinks  down  to 
tonal  cnrrent  Wins  to  be  felt  about  the  me-  65**  or  56"".  Its  northern  limit  is  marked,  how- 
ridian  of  128''  W.,  and  on  the  parallel  of  24"*  ever,  bj  a  slight  fall  of  temperature,  which  is 
N.,  a  limit  which  it  maintains  even  np  to  afterward  maintained  as  far  as  the  Russian 
the  island  of  Loo  Ohoo,  in  the  meridian  of  127^  peninsula.  Thus  5t  appears  that  the  waters 
E.,  notwithstanding  that  it  makes  a  deep  bend  which  wash  the  Asiatic  shores  in  this  Ticmitj 
to  the  southward,  W.  of  tiie  Sandwich  islands,  are  oomparativelj  warm;  and  this  statement 
The  temperature  of  this  current  Taries  from  reoelTesibrther  confirmation  from  the  fact  that 
74**  on  its  northern  limit  to  88*  on  its  southern ;  the  sea  never  freezes  in  this  region,  notwith- 
the  mean  temperature  may  be  set  down  at  81°.  atanding  the  intense  cold.  This  warmth  Is 
This  equatorial  cnrrent  of  the  north  is  separated  due  to  the  current  of  Kamtchatka,  which  we 
from  that  of  the  south,  particularly  between  have  Just  seen  is  a  branch  of  the  Japan  our- 
the  meridians  of  116^  and  150**  W.,  by  an  equa-  rent.  H.  de  Tessan  found  a  temperature  of 
torial  counter  current  running  to  the  east  and  52*  aa  high  as  PetropavloYsk ;  and  Oapt. 
contained  between  the  paraUels  of  5*  and  10*  Wilkes  obtained  60*  and  51*  in  lat.  60*,  and 
N.  The  counter  current  is  sometimes  fbund  eyen  in  Behring's  straits,  into  which  the  waters 
finrther  £.  than  laid  down  by  Johnston.  The  of  this  current  may  be  said  to  oyerflow.  There 
Bonite,  in  1886,  encountered  it  in  long.  100*  is  also  a  current  descending  in  a  S.  and  W.  di- 
W.,  and  M.  Darondeau  has  assigned  to  it  a  rection  from  Behring^s  straits,  which  spreads 
maximum  velocity  of  84  m.  in  24  hours.  The  over  the  Aleutian  idands,  and  runs  through 
facts  with  regard  to  this  counter  current  are  their  channels  and  narrow  straits  with  con- 
not,  it  must  M  admitted,  well  ascertained ;  dif-  siderable  velocity.  In  the  E.  part  of  the  North 
ferent  limits  have  been  assigned  it  by  ^ffer-  Facificocean,  between  lat.  25*  and40*  and  long. 
ent  navigators,  and  much  remains  to  be  done  to  188*  and  165*,  occurs  a  singular  phenomenon, 
make  it  as  useM  as  it  might  be  to  seamen.^  to  which  Johnston  has  given  tibe  name  of  Fleu* 
Another  easterly  current  has  been  discovered '  rieu^s  whirlpool,  because  that  hydrographer 
W.  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  in  their  kti-  first  pointed  it  out  in  Ms  narrative  of  tibe  voy- 
tnde,  which  Johnston  has  called  the  "  entangle-  age  of  Majt^hand.  It  has  an  E.  and  W.  direo- 
ment  of  the  easterly  current*'  Its  existence  tion,  and  turns  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the 
is  established  beyond  a  doubt  by  the  observa-  irregular  circle  which  it  describes  being  nearly 
tiona  of  Freycinet,  Beechey,  and  Ldtke.  StiU  of  a  radius  of  240  m.  Its  existence  is  explained 
another  curious  perturbation  of  the  equatorial  by  the  confiict  between  the  waters  on  the 
current  occnrs  in  that  immense  series  of  creta-  southern  limit  of  the  Japan  current,  and  those 
ceous  groups  known  by  the  general  name  of  on  the  northern  limit  of  the  great  equatorial 
the  Oaroline  islands ;  it  is  distinguished  as  the  stream.  Along  the  K  W.  coast  of  America,  8. 
monsoon  current,  because  it  owes  its  existence  of  Sitka,  we  meet  with  a  cold  current  mnninff 
to  the  alternate  trade  winds  and  monsoons  of  S.,  and  following  the  inflections  of  the  lan£ 
the  Ohina  sea,  from  which  it  derives  a  cor-  with  a  mean  breadth  of  800  m.  On  the  coast  of 
responding  change  of  direction.  We  have  Lower  Oalifomia  the  W.  Section  begins  to  be 
already  spoken  oif  two  of  the  ofEahoots  of  the  very  marked ;  and  at  Cape  San  Lucas  its  course 
great  equatorial  current,  the  Bossel  and  the  is  W.  S.  W.,  when  it  is  absorbed  in  the  great 
warm  current  of  Australia ;  we  are  now  to  equatorial  current  of  the  North  Pacific.  The 
speak  of  a  third,  the  current  of  the  E.  coast  temperature  at  Monterey  is  as  low  as  66*,  but 
of  Japan.  The  French  call  it  after  M.  de  Tes*  at  Cape  San  Lucas  it  has  reached  73*.  This 
san,  who  during  the  voyage  of  the  Venus  com-  brings  us  back  nearly  to  our  starting  point  in 
pleted  the  observations  upon  temperature  com-  the  northern  hemisphere.  In  order  to  com- 
menced by  Krusenstern.  The  Japanese  give  it  plete  our  general  study  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
.  the  name  of  huro-Hioo,  or  black  stream,  derived  we  must  mention  the  periodical  current  of  the 
from  the  dark  color  of  its  waters.  Lieut  Silas  W.  coast  of  Mexico,  which,  occasioned  by  the 
Bent,  U.  S.  N.,  read  a  paper  on  this  stream  before  monsoons  of  this  coast,  resembles  them  in  its 
tilie  American  geographical  and  statistical  socie-  alternations.  It  extends  from  Cape  Corrientes 
ty,  in  Jan.  1856.  He  calls  it  a  ^*  river  in  the  to  the  Cocos  islands,  preserving  a  nearly  uni- 
ooean,  flowing  to  the  northward  and  eastward  form  breadth  of  860  m.  It  was  first  noticed 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  corresponding  in  every  by  Humboldt,  and  subsequently  confirmed  by 
essential  point  with  the  Gulf  stream  of  the  At-  Basil  Hall  and  Beechey.  The  following  table, 
lantic.*'  Alter  tcaversing  the  eastern  shores  taken  from  Xerhallet,  exhibits  the  mean  velo- 
of  the  empire  of  Japan,  it  separates  into  two  city  of  the  currents  of  the  Pacific  ocean  in  24 
branches,  one  of  which,  continuing  its  north-  hours: 
easterly  course  toward  Behring^s  straits,  forms 

the  cnrrent  of  Kamtchatka ;  the  other,  directed                          8«^^  Paotio  Oobax. 
toward  the  east,  preserves  its  original  name       Soathen  equatorial  oarrent 24iniiM. 

until  it  fin^y  disapp^rs  in  the  neighborhood    gsS^cii^Ho^:::::::::::::::::::::::  S  « 

of  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America,  in  about  the      Humboldt's  cuirent is    " 

meridian  of  145®  W.    Near  the  tropic,  where       Current  of  Mentor.. ij   '^ 

it  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  northern       ^"^  •"""'  "^  ^T^u  *  J  *  6  miic»  n^w  S»  land. 

equatorial  current,  it  has  a  temperature  of  7r        Pwiodicelourfentsof  AuBtralla^  Mmlleeateea. 
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No«TH  PAczno  OoiAv.  monntaiiiB  to  San  Francisco.    One  of  the  great 

KJLaT^r^cSSTn?;;//;/.-  objectewWchMr.WMtnejppopos^toacco^ 

MoDBoon  corrent  of  the  Carolines 8    **  push  Dj  the  enterprise  was  to  render  America 

jw»n  current. 81    "  the  route  of  Asiatic  Commerce.    The  settlement 

Current  of  N.  W.  coast  of  America 16    *•  y>tf  n«i :*■«•«;«  y,^-^^^^^  A,.»;<.i..rv;i  »  «>v»  .^^>^-. 

Current  of  Kamtchatka 8    «  Of  Ualiiorma,  however,  ftimishea  a  new  reasott 

Behring^s  current 14    <*  for  the  building  of  the  road,  and  the  scheme  was 

— Abj  one  who  has  followed  ns  in  our  descrip-  taken  np  hj  the  government.  Mr.  Benton  of 
tion  of  the  winds  and  cnrrents,  will  readily  Hissonn  for  a  long  period  advocated  it  zeal- 
understand  how  essential  an  accurate  knowl-  ouslj  in  the  senate  and  before  the  people, 
edge  of  them  is,  how  much  a  voyage  maj  be  The  explorations  of  G<^t.  Fremont,  by  throw- 
protracted  or  endangered  through  ignorance  of  ing  light  upon  the  physical  geography  of  this 
them,  and  how  frequently,  by  turning  them  to  great  and  nearly  unexplored  region,  advanced 
the  best  account,  the  navigator  may  exemplify  the  project  Finally,  in  March,  1853,  congreae 
in  his  own  case  the  common  saying,  that  the  made  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  to  defray- 
longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the  shortest  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  surveys,  and 
way  home.  In  general  the  navigation  of  the  in  that  year  six  parties  were  organized  and 
Pacific  on  its  principal  routes  of  commerce  and  sent  out  by  the  war  department.  These  par- 
transit  has  been  rendered  safe,  convenient,  and  ties  were  ntted  out  in  the  most  complete  man- 
expeditious,  by  the  zeal  and  ability  of  that  long  ner,  with  a  view  to  coUect  all  possible  infor- 
line  of  illustrious  navigators  who  have  identi-  mation  relative  to  the  great  physical  diaracter- 
fied  their  names  with  the  physical  history  of  istics  of  the  region  traversed,  indnding  its 
this  part  of  the  globe.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  topography,  its  elevation  above  the  sea,  ite  di- 
most  distinguished  explorers  and  discoverers  mate,  its  geology,  its  botany  and  its  natural 
in  this  region :  Fr^zier,  1718 ;  Anson,  1T40~  history,  as  well  as  all  details  bearing  upon  the 
'44 ;  Bougainville,  1768 ;  Cook,  1768-^79 ;  Sur-  actual  construction  of  the  road.  Excepting  the 
ville,  1769 ;  Marion,  1772 ;  La  F^rouse,  1785 ;  more  northern,  the  explorations  were  all  in 
Mears,  1788 ;  Marchand,  1791 ;  D^Entrecas-  charge  of  officers  of  the  corps  of  top<^raphical 
teaux,  1793 ;  Butler,  1794 ;  Carteret,  Hunter,  engineers,  IT.  8.  A.  The  first  expedition  was 
Vancouver,  1 790-^96 ;  Broughton,  1795 ;  Ho-  led  by  Gov.  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  formerly  of  tbe 
gan,  1796 ;  Feam,  1798 ;  Baudin,  1800 ;  Eru-  army,  on  tiie  line  of  the  47th  and  49th  paraDels 
senstem,  1804;  Golownin,  1811;  Kotzebue,  of  N.  latitude.  It  consisted  of  four  separate 
1818;  Freycinet,  1817;  Duperrey,  1822;  Bou-  parties.  One,  under  Gov.  Stevens^s  personal 
gaiuTille,  1824;  Ltltke,  1825;  Beechey,  1825 ;  supervision,  penetrated  from  St. 'Paul  west- 
Dumont  d'Urville,  1826 ;  Downs  and  Reynolds,  ward  toward  the  mouth  of  White  Earth  river ; 
1831;  Yaillant,  1886;  Du  Petit-Thouars,  1887;  thence  by  the  prairies  lying  along  the  Mis- 
Dumont  d^Urville,  1887;  Wilkes,  1888-*^. —  souri  river  to  the  Rocky  mountains ;  and  then 
See  Romme,  Tableau  des  vents^  des  marees  et  des  among  the  passes  of  that  region.  Another,  nn- 
courants  qui  ont  Ste  observes  sur  toutes  les  mers  der  Oapt.  McClellan,  U.  S.  A.,  began  at  fbrt 
du  globe  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1817) ;  Exusen-  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  explored  to  the 
stern,  Becueil  de  memoires  hydrographiques  north-eastward,  examining  tne  passes  of  the 
pour  sercir  d^amulyse  et  d!* explication  a  Fatlas  Oascade  range,  and  then  eastward  to  join  Gov. 
de  VocSan  Faeifique  (St.  Petersburg,  1824);  Stevens.  Another  party,  under  Lieut  Donelson, 
Berghaus,  Physikalischer  Atlas  (2  vols.,  Gotha,  H.  S.  A.,  examined  the  Missouri  frt)m  its  month 
1849-'52) ;  Eerhallet,  Considerations  generales  to  the  Yellowstone,  where  a  junction  was  made 
sur  Vocean  Paeijlque  (Paris,  1856) ;  Alexander  with  that  under  Gov.  Stevens.  The  fourth 
Eeith  Johnston,  ^*  Physical  Atlas  of  Natural  party,  under  Lieut.  Saxton,  IT.  S.  A.,  conduct- 
Phenomena"  (new  and  enlarged  edition,  1856) ;  ed  a  reconnoissance  from  Fort  Walla-Walla  to 
Fitzroy,  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  the  Bitter  Root  valley.  The  second  ezpe- 
of  His  Migesty's  Ships  Adventure  and  Beagle,  dition  was  on  the  line  of  the  88th  and  89th 
1826,  1836  "  (London,  1889).  parallels,  and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Gun- 
PAOIFIO  RAILROAD,  a  projected  road  to  nison,  U.  S.  A.  It  started  from  Westport,  Mo., 
connect  the  Mississippi  river  with  the  Pacific  and  followed  the  valleys  of  the  Eansas  and 
ocean.  It  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  Arkansas  rivers  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  Af- 
byMr.  Asa  Whitney,  who  from  1846  to  1850  ter  carefully  exploring  the  savage  region  be- 
agitated  the  scheme  in  addresses  to  state  legis-  tween  the  Sangre  del  Cristo  pass  and  Sevier 
latures  and  to  popular  meetings.  He  proposed  lake,  a  portion  of  the  party,  including  Capt. 
to  construct  the  road  by  the  sale  of  the  public  Gunnison,  was  massacred  by  Indians,  llie 
lands  along  its  line,  and  he  asked  from  con-  command  devolved  upon  Lieut.  Beckwith,  who 
gress  a  free  grant  of  alternate  sections  for  a  width  proceeded  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  received 
of  80  miles  on  each  side  to  be  given  to  him-  instructions  to  extend  the  exploration  west- 
self  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  the  purpose,  ward  upon  the  line  of  the  41st  parallel.  This 
His  design  was  to  conmience  at  Prairie  du  he  did  in  the  following  spring,  crossing  the 
Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  cross  the  Rocky  moxm-  Sierra  Nevada  near  Fort  Reading,  and  Ihence 
tains  at  the  South  pass,  and  fix  the  principal  foUowing  the  valley  of  the  Sacramento  to  San 
Pacific  terminus  on  Vancouver's  sound,  with  a  Francisco.  The  8d  expedition,  commanded  by 
branch  from  some  convenient  point  west  of  the  Capt  Whipple,  U.  S.  A.,  was  on  the  Une  of  Ihe 
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85th  parallel.  It  started  from  Fort  Smith,  and 
took  the  route  by  the  valley  of  the  Canadian 
river  and  Anton  Ghico  to  Albuquerque.  Thenoe 
it  proceeded  westward  by  Zufii,  the  valley  of  the 
Colorado  Chiqnito,  the  valley  of  Bill  William's 
fork,  the  valley  of  the  Mohave,  and  the  Ccgon 
pass,  to  San  Pedro  on  the  Pacific.  The  4th  ex- 
pedition, under  lieut  Williamson,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
fittcMl  out  at  San  Francisco,  and  passing  up  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Tulare  valley  explored  the 
region  about  Walker's,  the  Tejon,  and  other 
passes,  and  portions  of  the  Mohave  and  Colo- 
rado rivers.  The  6th  expedition  was  over  the 
western  half  of  the  line  of  the  82d  parallel,  and 
was  commanded  by  lieut.  Parke,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  detached  from  Lieut.  Williamson's 
party  for  the  purpose.  It  proceeded  by  way 
of  Warner's  ranch  to  Fort  Tuma,  and  up 
the  Gila  to  the  Pimo  and  Maricopa  villages, 
thence  by  way  of  Tucson  and  Dona  Afia  to  £1 
Paso.  The  6th  expedition  was  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  line  of  the  d2d  parallel,  and  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Pope,  U.  S.  A.  It  started 
from  £1  Paso,  and  proceeded  in  almost  a  straight 
line  eastward  to  Preston  on  Bed  river,  passing 
through  the  Guadalupe  mountains,  orossmg  the 
Pecos  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  creek,  and  trav- 
ersing the  Llano  Estacado  for  a  distance  of  125 
miles. — ^In  1854  congress  made  two  more  appro- 
priations of  $40,000  and  $150,000  respectively 
for  deficiencies  and  for  continuing  the  work. 


Three  additional  parties  were  organized.  The 
first,  under  Lieut,  rarke,  U.  S.  A.,  examined  cer- 
tain new  lines  near  the  82d  parallel  suggested 
by  his  former  exploration,  and  surveyed  a  new 
connection  with  San  Francisco  by  way  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Salinas  river.  The  second, 
under  Lieuts.  Williamson  and  Abbot,  U.  S.  A., 
explored  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Cascade 
mountains  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Columbia  river,  with  a  view  to  determining 
the  practicability  of  connecting  any  northern 
road  with  the  former  city.  The  third,  under 
Capt.  Pope,  made  some  experiments  in  Artesian 
well  bormg  on  the  liano  Estacado,  the  object 
being  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  obtain- 
ing by  this  means  a  supply  of  water  for  a  rail- 
road or  other  purposes.  The  reports  of  these 
surveys  have  been  presented  in  18  vols.  4to.,  and 
printed  by  congress,  with  handsome  illustra- 
tions and  elaborate  maps  and  profiles.  For 
exact  information  relative  to  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  great  West,  they  will  long  re- 
main the  standard  authority.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  relative  practicability  of  the  several 
routes  for  a  railroad  was  intrusted  by  the  Hon. 
Jefferson  Davis,  then  secretary  of  war,  to  Capt. 
Humphreys,  U.  S.  A.,  who  made  an  elaborate 
report  contained  partly  in  vol.  i.  and  partly  in 
vol.  vii.  of  the  series.  His  final  conclusions  are 
presented  in  the  following  abridged  table  from 
vol.  vii. : 


Bonte  near  47tli  and  49th  par 
alkla,  from  8t  Paal  to  Beat 
tie 

Boate  near  47th  and  49th  par< 
allela,  from  St  Paul  to  Yan< 
oonver 

Bonte  near  41at  and  42d  paral- 
lela,  from  Conndl  Blums  via 
Soath  paaa,  to  Benlela 

Boote  near  88th  and  89th  paral< 
leb,  from  Weatoort,  yia  Coo- 
che-to-pa  and  xah-ee-chaj- 
ptah  paasea,  to  Ban  Francisco 

Bonte  near  88th  and  89th  paral- 
lels, from  Weatport.  via  Coo- 
che-to-pa  and  Madelin  passes, 
to  Benioia. ... 

Bonte  near  85th  parallel,  from 
Fort  Smith  to  San  Francisco 


Bonte  near  85th 
Fort  Smith  to 

Bonte  near  82d 
Fulton  to  San 
coast  route . . . 

Bonte  near  32d 
Fulton  to  Ban 

Bonte  near  83d 
Fulton  to  San 


parallel.  fti>m 

San  Pedro  . . 

parallel,  from 

Fraucifloo,  by 


parallel,  from 

X^ouInO «  •  «  •    « ■  • 

iraUi 
lego 


raraUel,  froml 
Dieso 


1,410 
1,455 

1,410 

1,740 

1,740 
1,550 

1,800 

1,680 
1,400 
1,800 


9,080 

9,990 

8,006 

1,820 

9,094 
1,696 
1,588 


i 

1 

it 


§ 

aa 


FMt. 

18,654 
17,654 
99,190 

49,965 

56,514 
48,581 

48,863 

88,200 
80,181 
88,454 


9^      1140,871,000 


9,193 
2,588 

8,026 

8,860 
8,015 

8,745 

2,747 
2,169 

2,167 


180,161,000 


116,096,000 


Impraetical!''.     620 


^  t 

t     • 


e 
9i 


I 


686 


874 


682 


Impraeticable. 
106,000,000 

92,000,000 

90,000,000 
68,000,000 
68,000,000 


670 
646 

420 

884 
408 
874 


1^ 
1,490 
1,400 

1,460 

1,030 
1,450 

1,400 

1,190 
1,190 
1,150 


1^ 
1- 

54 


BwBuykt. 


FmU 

6,044 
6,044 
8,878 

10,082 

10^083 
7,550 

7,580 

6.71T 
^^7 
5,717 


Tnnnel  atele- 

Yat'n  of  5,219 

feet 
Tnnnel  atele- 

vaVn  of  5,219 

feet 


Tnnnel  at  elo- 
vat'n  of  9,540 
feet 

Tunnel  at  ele- 
▼at'nof9JM0 
foet 


Tnnnel  at  ele- 
▼at'n  of  4,179 
feet 


BUls  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  road 
upon  several  of  tiiese  routes  have  at  different 
tunes  been  before  congress,  the  last  of  which 
pro(K>6ed  three  roads,  one  from  Lake  Superior 


to  Fnget^s  sound,  the  second  from  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  through  Utah  to 
San  Francisco,  and  the  third  from  the  western 
border  of  Texas,  also  to  San  Francisco. 


/ 
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PAOINT,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  composer,  tares  of  brsndj  and  several  other  urtioles,  and 

bom  in  Syracuse  in  1796.    He  was  sent  at  an  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricaltaral 

early  age  to  Rome  to  be  edacated  as  a  cbapel-  produce.    Paderbom  waa  founded  by  Oharle- 

master,  whence  he  is  known  in  Italy  as  Pacini  magne,  who  assembled  here  several  diets  of 

di  Roma.    His  tastes  led  him  to  cultivate  seen-  Saxony,  and  made  the  town  a  bishopric,  which 

lar  music,  and  at  the  age  of  18  he  produced  a  was  subsequently  erected  into  a  principality  of 

comic  opera  entitled  Annetta  e  Ludnda^  which  the  empire.    In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged 

proved  successful.    From  that  period  until  1830  to  the  Hanseatic  league.    Ceded  to  Prussia  in 

he  was  a  prolific  composer  of  pieces  for  the  1808,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of 

stage,  which  in  style  resemble  the  productions  Westphalia  in  1806,  and  restored  to  Prussia  by 

ofSossini.    In  1831  his  opera  CHavanna  cPArco  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

failed  in  Milan,  although  sung  by  Bubini,  Tarn-  PADILLA,  Jttan  Lopbz  de,  a  Spanish  patriot^ 

burini,  and  Mme.  Lalande ;  and  the  composer,  bom  about  1490,  executed  at  Yillalar,  April  24^ 

disgusted  with  his  ill  success,  ceased  thence-  1621.    He  was  the  son  of  Don  Pedro  JLopez, 

forth  to  write  for  the  stage.    One  of  his  best  a  nobleman  who  held  the  office  of  adelMUado 

known  operas  is  Saffo.  ma/yor  of  Oastile.    Gifted  with  talents,  coumge, 

PAOTOLUS  (now  Scmibaf),  a  small  river  of  and  high  spirit,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  to 

Lydia  which  had  its  source  in  the  N.  side  of  complain  of  the  grievances  to  which  the  Span- 

Mt.  Tmolus,  and,  after  a  northerly  course  past  iards  were  subjected  under  the  Flemish  officials 

Sardis,  united  with  the  river  Hermus.    When  appointed  by  Oharles  V. ;  and  when  the  cortes 

Midas  besought  Bacchus  to  take  back  from  him  in  1520  voted  the  monarch  a  "  free  ^ft^*  with- 

the  fatal  gift  of  turning  all  that  he  touched  to  out  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  of  their  wrongs, 

gold,  the  god  directed  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pac-  he  incited  the  people  of  Toledo  to  rise  in  in- 

tolus,  whose  sands  thereupon  were  converted  surrection.    Being  appointed  their  leader,  he 

into  the  precious  metal.    (See  Midas.)    The  seized  the  gates,  forced  the  governor  to  surren- 

river  was  long  &mous  for  its  gold  washings,  der  the  castle,  and  organized  a  popular  form 

but  at  the  beginning  of  the  OhrLstian  era  llie  of  government  composed  of  deputies  from  each 

"  golden  sands"  were  not  worth  collecting.  parish  of  the  city.    Similar  risings  took  place 

PAOUVinS,  MiiBoiTS,  a  Roman    dramatic  at  Segovia,  Toro,  Salamanca,  Murcia,  and  AtI- 

poet,  born  in  Brundusinm  about  219  B.  0., died  la;  and  at  a  meeting  in  the  last  named  city  a 

there  in  130  B.  0.    He  is  said  to  have  been  a  solemn  league  was  formed  by  the  revoluticmaiy 

nephew  of  Ennins,  and  was  a  friend  of  LsBlius  party,  and  the  care  of  their  interests  committed 

and  Accius.    He  passed  most  of  his  life  in  to  a  junta  de  las  eommunidades  composed  of 

Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  consid-  deputies  from  all  the  towns.    The  cardinal 

erable  success  to  painting,  and  executed  some  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  held  the  regency  of 

works  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  forum  Spain,  ordered  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  king's 

Boarium.    The  ancient  writers  agree  in  styling  judges,  to  repair  to  Segovia  with  a  body  of 

him  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Latin  tragic  troops  and  proceed  against  the  insurgents  ao- 

poets ;  and  though  most  of  his  subjects  were  cording  to  law ;  but  the  inhabitants  shut  their 

borrowed  from  the  Greek  dramatists,  his  plays  gates  against  him,  and  before  he  could  force  an 

were  not  mere  translations  like  those  of  Ms  entrance  PadiUa,  arriving  with  reinforcements 

predecessors,  and  his  style  was  elevated  and  from  Toledo,  obliged  him  to  retire  with  the 

forcible.  He  composed  several  tragedies  found-  loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  chest    In  a 

ed  on  Roman  history,  in  one  of  which,  entitled  short  time  the  rebellion  was  almost  general. 

FauluSy  the  hero  was  Lucius  JSmilius  Paulus,  Padilla  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillaa,  where 

the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.  the  queen  mother  Joanna  resided,  and,  re- 

He  was  also  the  author  of  a  play  called  Orestes,  nouncing  the  authority  of  the  regent,  placed 

Only  fragments  of  his  writings  are  now  extant,  her  at  the  head  of  the  government.  The  queen. 

They  were  collected  by  Henry  Stephens  (Paris,  who  had  long  been  in  a  state  of  mental  debili- 

1564),  and  have  since  been  printed  by  Bothe  ty,  seemed  for  a  brief  interval  to  recover  her 

in  his  "  Fragments  of  the  Latin  Scenic  Poets^'  reason,  and  her  speedy  relapse  into  her  former 

(Leipsic,  1884),  and  in  several  editions  of  the  condition  waa  carefully  concealed.    The  junta 

Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum,  now  removed  to  Tordesillas,  and  sent  PadiDa 

PAD  AN'G.    See  Sumatra.  to  Yalladolid  to  seize  the  members  of  the  oonn- 

PADERBORK,  a  town  of  Pmssia,  capital  cil  and  bring  away  the  public  archives,  seals, 

Of  a  circle  of  the  same  name  in  the  govemment  and  treasury  books.    The  cardinal  regent  was 

of  Minden,  Westphalia,  situated  on  the  river  deposed,  and  a  remonstrance' was  despatched 

Pader  and  on'  the  railway  from  Berlin  to  the  to  Charles,  in  which  the  junta  proposed  a 

Rhine,  41  m.  S.  from  Minden ;  pop.  10,768.    It  thorough  reform  of  the  poutical  constitotioii 

has  narrow,  tortuous,  and  gloomy  streets,  and  of  the  state.    The  nobility,  who  saw  in  these 

contains  a  cathedral  of  the  14th  century,  a  measures  an  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  their 

seminary  with  faculties  of  theology  and  phUos-  order,  were  filled  with,  indignation,  and,  when 

ophy,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  normal  school,  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  soon  aftenvaid 

4  convents,  and  blind,  lying-in,  and  orphan  raised,  succeeded  in  depriving  Padilla  of  the 

asylums.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  Westphalian  his-  command  and  conferring  it  upon  a  young  noble 

torical  and  antiquarian  society,  has  manufac-  named  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  whose  incapacity 
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led  to  the  oaptore  of  TordeaUlas  by  the  royal-  merons  mineral  springs.    The  anrface  in  other 
iflta,  the  seizore  of  the  qneen^a  person,  and  the  parts  is  generally  level.    The  principal  rivers 
recovery  of  the  public  seaL    The  quarrel  be-  are  the  Adige,  which  forms  the  S.  boundary, 
tween  tJxe  nobles  and  the  commons  now  broke  the  Brenta,  the  Musone,  and  the  Bacchidione. 
through  all  restraint.    Giron  retired  to  his  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  wheat,  maize,  rice,  hemp, 
estate.    The  army  of  the  people  rapidly  aug-  flax,  grass,  and  the  grape  are  carefully  culti- 
mented,  and  Padilla  again  taking  the  command  yated.    Sheep,  poultry,  silk,  and  oil  are  also 
made  himself  master  of  several  small  towns,  produced.     The  province  is  traversed  by  a 
and  advanced  upon  Torrelobaton,  which  he  number  of  inigatmg  and  navigable  canals. — 
carried  by  storm  after  a  desperate  siege.    The  Padua  (ano.  2^atavium\  the  capital  of  the 
fruits  of  this  victory  were  lost  however  by  the  above  described  province,  is  situated  on  the 
irreaolution  of  the  junta,  which  consented  to  a  Bacchiglione,  20  m.  W.  from  Venice,  in  lat. 
short  truce  during  which  the  undisciplined  45°  24'  K,  long.  11°  62'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000. 
popular  army  rapidly  dwindled  awur,  while  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  Venice,  and  is 
the  royalists  under  the  oonde  de  Haro  had  traversed  by  several  camds,  which  give  it  corn- 
time  to  prepare  for  battle.    Aa  soon  as  the  munication  with  the  lagoons  and  other  places, 
truce  ezpirea  Haro  advanced  upon  Torreloba-  The  Italians  sometimes  call  it  FctcUfta  la  Farte^ 
ton,  and  Padilla  retreated.    He  was  overtaken  and  in  ancient  times  it  certainly  deserved  that 
at  Yillalar,  April  28, 1521,  defeated,  and  made  appellation,  but  its  defences  are  now  dilapi- 
prisoner,  and  on  the  next  day  was  executed  dated.    The  old  wall  which  surrounds  it  is 
with  his  two  principal  officers  without  any  triangular  in  form,  bastioned,  pierced  by  7  gates, 
formof  triaL — ^Mabza  Paoheco,  the  wife  of  the  and  faced  by  a  dry  ditch  of  no  great  deptb, 
preceding,  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  illustri-  which  can  readily  be  filled  with  water,    it  is 
ous  families  of  Spain,  and  was  an  ardent  sup-  about  6  m.  in  circuit.    The  city  is  irregularly 
porter  of  her  husbancL    When  he  was  in  great  built,  and  in  its  general  aspect  gloomy  and  un- 
s^ait  for  money  after  the  defeat  of  Giron,  she  attractive.    The  narrow,  unpaved,  and  dirty 
proposed  to  seize  the  rich  ornaments  in  the  streets  are  lined  by  arcades  or  long  rows  of  arch- 
cathedral  of  Toledo,  and  to  avoid  the  appear-  es,  generally  pointed,  supporting  the  houses, 
ance  of  sacrilege  entered  the  church  with  her  and  are  interrupted  here  and  there  by  irregular 
retinue  dad  in  mourning,  and  falling  on  her  open  spaces,  and  on  the  outskirts  by  wide  7>uz22€. 
knees,  beating  her  breas^  and  asking  pardon  The  houses  are  old,  lofty,  and  for  the  most  part 
of  the  saints  for  what  she  was  about  to  do  in  a  well  built,  and  many  of  the  public  edifices  are 
good  cause,  stripped  the  shrines  and  altars  of  fine  specimens  of  architecture.    The  palazzo 
all  that  was  valuable.    After  her  husband's  <2e/2!a  ra^ie?;^,  or  town  hall,  built  between  1172 
death  she  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  and  1219,  stands  entirely  upon  open  arches 
popular  party,  invited  the  French,  who  had  .  surrounded  by  a  loggia,  and  Is  covered  by  a 
just  invaded  Navarre,  to  advance  into  Oastile,  vast  roof  unsupported  by  pillars  and  rising 
and  neglected  no  means  to  keep  alive  the  rev-  about  half  as  high  again  as  the  walls.    The 
olutionary  spirit.    Hie  French  however  were  great  hall  is  240  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  80 
defeated,  the  insurrection  was  gradually  sub-  feet  high.    It  is  closely  covered  with  curious 
dued,  and  Toledo  at  last  falling  after  a  long  allegorical  paintings  in  819  compartments,  said 
siege,  she  escaped  into  Portu^,  where  she  to  have  been  designed  by  Giotto,  but  entirely 
paued  the  rest  of  her  life.  repainted  after  having  been  several  times  dam- 
PADITjLA,  Lobknzo  ds,  a  Spanish  historian,  aged  by  fire  and  water.    The  hall  is  also  deco- 
bom  in  Antequera,  Andalusia,  died  in  1540.  rated  with  two  Egyptian  statues  presented  by 
He  was  archdeacon  of  Ronda,  and  one  of  the  Belzoni,  a  bust  of  the  traveller  himself,  a  bust 
historiographers  of  Charles  Y.,  and  left  a  gen-  of  Lucrezia  Dondi,  and  a  bust  with  the  in- 
eralhistoryof  Spain,  only  a  small  part  of  which  scription  P.  T.  L.  £.,  which  Paduan  antiqua- 
was  ever  printea.    He  was  also  the  author  of  a  ries   interpret   to  mean  Fatavini  Tito  Lvoio 
Oataloffo  de  loi  9anto$  de  Htpafia  (foL,  Toledo,  Erexerunt^  ^^  Erected  by  the  Paduans  to  Titus 
1598),  and  a  Libro  de  la$  antigttedades  de  ^  livy."    The   duomo  or  cathedral  is  said  to 
jMsflo,   edited  by  Pellicer  (12mo.,  Valencia,  have  been  designed  by  Michel  Angelo,  but  it 
1669\  Other  works  by  him  are  yet  unpublished,  was  not  completed  until  1754,  having  been 
PADISHAH,  a  title  assumed  by  the  Turkish  two  centuries  building.    It  is  of  brick  and 
8ultan.    It  is  arersian  word  derived  from  ^042,  not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  but  has 
protector  or  throne,  and  $hahy  king  or  prmce.  some  good  paintings.    The  baptistery,  a  Lom- 
Originally  the  Ottoman  Porte  gave  this  title  to  bard  building  of  Qie  12th  century,  contauis 
the  king  of  France  only,  the  other  European  many  interesting  frescoes.    The  hilUoUea  car 
znonarchs  being  called  iral;  but  it  is  now  also  pitolare,  or  cathedral  library,  owes  its  founda- 
i^>plied  to  the  emperors  of  Bussia  and  Austria,  tion  partly  to  Petrarch,  Vho  was  a  canon  of 
r AJDUA  (It.  Fadata),  a  province  of  Austrian  Padua,  and  whose  portrait,  cut  from  the  wall 
Italy,  bounded  N.  by  Yicenza  and  Treviso,  E.  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  is  now  in  the 
by  Venice,  8.  by  Polesina,  S.  W.  by  Verona,  and  -library  building.    The  bishop's  palace  and  the 
N.  W.  by  Vicenza ;  area,  836  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  palauo  del  eapitano  are  also  worthy  of  notice. 
1857,  818,000.    In  the  W.  is  a  volcanic  group  The  central  part  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by  a 
called  the  Enganean  hiDa,  near  which  are  nu-  remarkably  nne  clock  tower.    The  church  of 
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Sanf  Antonio  and  the  ietiola  de  Sant^  Antonio       PADUOAH,  tlie  capit&l  of  Maocracken  eo^ 

adjoining  it  contain  some  fine  paintings.    The  Ky.,  on  the  left  baak  of  the  Ohio  river,  imme- 

chnrch  of  Sta.  Giustina  is  a  fine  marble  edifice,  diat^ly  below  the  month  of  the  Tennessee,  847 

also  rich  in  works  of  art.    In  front  of  it  is  the  m.  by  the  river  below  LonisviUe ;  pop.  in  186(^ 

Prato  della  YaUe,  an  oval  snrronnded  by  a  7,000.    It  has  an  active  trade,  receiving  large 

small  canal  and  decorated  with  abont  80  stat-  qaantities  of  produce  by  the  Tennessee  and 

nes,  2  of  which  are  by  Canova.    In  the  midst  Cmnberland  rivers  and  the  New  Orleans  and 

of  the  Arena,  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphithe-  Ohio  railroad.    It  contains  several  mannfac- 

atre  afterwajrd  converted  into  a  fortress,  is  a  tories,  the  county  buildings,  8  ship  yards,  2 

chapel  built  by  Giotto  and  adorned  with  some  tanneries,  8  steam  saw  miUs,  8  ban£s,  and  10 

of  his  best  paintings.    The  university  of  Padua,  churches. 

founded  early  in  the  18th  century,  was  a  famous  ^  P^EAN  (Gr.  Uaiap,  nati}«y,  or  ITmaeop),  accord- 
school  of  law  and  medicine,  and  is  still  the  ing  to  Homer,  the  physician  of  Olympus ;  after- 
most celebrated  seat  of  the  latter  science  in  ward  a  surname  of  JSsculapius  the  god  of  heal- 
Italy.    It  has  fdso  faculties  of  theology,  law,  ing,  and  still  later  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo, 
and  humanities,  and  from  1,500  to  2,000  stu-  In  the  sense  of  "deliverer,"  the  word  was  also 
dents.    The  present  edifice  was  begun  in  1498,  applied  to  Thanatos  or  Death.  From  Apollo  it 
and  the  interior  cortile,  by  Palladio,  has  great  was  transferred  to  a  triumphal  song  dedicated 
beauty.    Galileo  taught  mathematics  here  for  to  him,  and  generally  sung  before  or  during 
20  years,  and  a  stolen  bit  of  his  spine  is  pre-  a  battle,  and  after  a  victory.    The  p»an  before 
served  in  the  museum.    It  was  at  this  univer-  battle  however  was^ccording  to  some  writere, 
sity,  according  to  common  belief,  that  dissec-  a  hymn  to  Mars.    The  ptean  was  always  a  loud 
tion  of  the  human  body  was  first  practised  for  and  joyous  song,  and  if  chanted  by  way  of  snp- 
scientifio  purposes.     The  botanic  garden  of  plication  expressed  hope  and  confidence.    The 
Padua,  established  in  1648,  is  the  oldest  in  £u-  burden  of  the  choral  chants  was  tt)  or  i»  Tlmap. 
rope.    The  city  has  a  celebrated  society  of  arts  Pfeans  were  occasionally  sung  to  other  gods, 
and  sciences,  an  episcopal  seminary,  several  in-  and  even  to  mortals.     The  Lacedaemonians 
ferior  institutions  of  learning,  and  various  li-  sang  one  to  Neptune,  the  Greek  army  under 
braries  and  museums.    It  manufactures  silks,  Xenophon  to  Jupiter,  Aratus  to  the  Macedonian 
ribbons,  leather,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  trades  Antigonus,  the  Delphians  to  the  Macedonian 
in  wine,  oil,  cattle,  and  garden  vegetables.  Oraterus,  and  the  Hnodians  to  Ptolemy  I. 
The  fair  of  St.  Anthony,  which  lasts  during  15        P^ONY,  the  familiar  name  of  a  number  of 
days  in  June,  is  an  occasion  of  great  bustle  and  species  of  highly  ornamental  garden  plants,  be- 
gayety. — Padua  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  longing  to  the  natural  order  ranvneulaeece,  and 
cities  of  Italy,  and  according  to  the  legend,  of  blossoming  through  seversJ  weeks  in  the  early 
which  YirgO  makes  mention  in  the  JEneid,  was  part  of  the  fioral  season  of  the  year.  The  word 
founded  by  Antenor  after  the  fall  of  Troy.    In  pseony  seems  to  be  derived  frx}m  pa<mia>^  said 
1274  a  skeleton  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcopha-  to  have  been  applied  to  the  plants  by  Hippo- 
gus  and  grasping  a  sword  was  dug  up  in  Padua,  crates  and  Dioscorides  in  honor  of  Paeon  the 
and  at  once  pronounced  to  be  that  of  the  Tro-  physician,  who  first  made  use  of  ^em  in  med- 
jan  founder.    The  sword  was  given  to  Alberto  icine ;  but  Don  things  that  it  more  probably 
della  Scala  in  1884,  and  the  sarcophagus  now  was  derived  from  Peeonia,  a  mountainous  conn- 
rests  under  a  haldciechino  in  one  of  the  streets,  try  of  Macedonia,  where  some  of  the  species 
The  ancient  Patavium  was  the  capital  of  the  grew.     The   psBonies   are  divided  into  two 
Yeneti,  and  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  groups,  those  which  are  herbaceous  and  those 
Even  after  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro-  which  are  shrubby;  but  the  woody  stems  of 
mans  it  continued  for  some  time  to  be  one  of  the  latter  are  of  a  herbaceous  character,  ^th 
the  first  cities  of  upper  Italy,  but  it  was  gradu-  very  large  pith.    The  roots  of  the  poeonies  are 
ally  surpassed  by  A<^uileia  and  Mediolanum.  either  tuberous  or  ramose ;  the  foliage  consists 
Destroyed  by  Attila  m  452  and  by  the  Lom-  of  biternate  or  bipinnate  leaves;  the  flowers 
bards  in  601,  it  rose  each  time  from  its  ashes,  are  large,  rosy,  crimson,  or  white ;  calyx  with 
and  by  the  10th  century  had  become  once  5  leafy,  unequal,  permanent  sepals;  petals  5  to 
more  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  10,  somewhat  orbicular;  stamens  numerous  and 
northern  Italy.    In  1289  it  became  subject  to  polyandrous ;  disk  fleshy ;  stigmas  thick,  bOam- 
the  great  Ghibelline  leader  Ezzelino  da  Bo-  ellate,  surmounting  the  large,  many-seeded,  2 
mano,  sumamed  from  his  cruelty  the  Ferocious,  to  5  follicular  carpels ;  seeds  large,  black,  and 
who,  after  50,000  persons  had  perished  through  affixed  by  thickened  crimson  threads  to  the  sn- 
his  meaus,  was  defeated  in  1259  by  a  league  of  ture.    The  garden  sorts  are  mostly  Uiose  of 
several  cities,  and  died  in  prison.    Padua  was  double  and  multiplex  petalled  varieties,  hut 
now  for  some  years  independent,  but  in  1887  there  are  many  single-flowered  or   original 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Carrara,  forms  worthy  of  cultivation.    Some  of  these, 
and  in  1405  into  those  of  Yenice,  with  which  as  well  as  of  the  double  sorts,  we  shall  briefly 
it  was  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  enumerate. — ^The  first  species  introduced  into 
Oampo  Formio  in  1797.    Among  the  distin-  England  was  the  officinal  (paonia  officinalUy 
guished  natives  of  Padua  are  Livy,  Thrasea  linn.),  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  of  other 
Partus,  and  Belzoni.  parts  of  Europe ;  it  was  known  in  cultivation 
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fts  early  as  1546.    This  species  has  large,  sin*  with  whleh  the  edible  pteony  in  some  of  its 
gle,  crimson  flowers,  with  yellow  stamens,  varieties  can  be  impregnated,  sometimes  nat- 
Btems  about  2  feet  high,  branches  spreading.  nraUy,  at  other  times  by  art,  has  enabled  ama- 
Its  flowers  appear  from  the  1st  to  the  6th  of  tenrs  to  raise  still  other  snperb  or  beantifol 
Jane.     In  this  its  primitive  condition  it  is  varieties,  so  that  they  have  supplanted  the  ear- 
deemed  worthy  of  cultivation.    Of  its  nnmer-  lier  kinds,  and  surpassed  them  often  in  contour, 
ons  varieties,  tiie  blush  (P.  o.,  var.  hlanda)  is  color,  and  size  of  the  flowers.    In  form  some 
considered  to  be  not  a  very  desirable  plant  in  have  flowers  like  the  double  anemone,  and  are 
the  garden ;  it  has  the  same  habit  as  its  parent ;  called  anemone-flowered  on  that  account ;  thus 
its  flowers  are  only  middle-sized,  of  a  pale  pur-  the  anemanaflora  striata  is  described  with  out- 
ple,  and  appear  about  the  1st  of  June.    The  er  petals  very  large,  rosy  violet,  centre  ones 
whitish  flowered  (P.  o.,  var.  aUneans)  is,  on  small  rose  and  salmon,  those  in  the  middle 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  best,  with  fine,  largo,  elevated,  forming  a  compact  tuft  at  the  centre, 
double  flowers  of  a  pale  rosy  color  when  they  Another  style  is  that  with  ftill  and  globular 
first  expand,  but  gradually  changing  to  nearly  flowers,  the  stigmas  obliterated,  and  known  as 
white ;  it  is  a  free  fiowerer  and  desirable.  The  the  Humea  albay  a  remarkable  variety.    The 
flesh-oolored  (P.  o.,  var.  eameseeM)  is  a  very  Victor  modeste^  a  French  seedling,  has  large, 
showy  double  variety,  with  pale  rosy  flowers  friU  flowers,  whose  outer  petals  are  of  a  beauti- 
faintly  striped  with  a  deeper  tint ;  its  flowers  fnl  rosy  violet,  those  of  the  centre  having  each  a 
appear  later  than  the  others.    Sabine^s  psoony  large  salmon-colored  line  running  through  them. 
(P,  0,,  var.  Sabint)y  though  a  single  kind,  is  A  generally  admired  species,  of  a  dwarfish 
very  showy,  with  its  extremely  large,  brilliant  habit  with  singularly  beautiful  fine-cut  foliage, 
flowers,  and  bright  yellow  stamens.  ^  The  old  sometimes  called  theparsley-leaved  pfeony,  is 
double  red  paeony  (P.  o.,  var.  rubra)  is  one  of  the  P.  tenuifolia  of  w  illdenow,  a  native  of  Si- 
the  showiest  and  most  desirable,  and  has  ao-  beria;  its  blossoms  are  of  a  rich  bright  crimson; 
cordingly  become  so  general,  that  seldom  is  from  this  originated  a  double  variety,  with 
there  a  garden  of  any  pretensions  that  is  with-  splendid  double  red  flowers.    One  of  the  hand- 
out it ;  its  rich  dark  cnmson  and  abundant  pet-  somest  of  the  single  pffionies  is  the  P,paradoxi- 
als  seem  to  entitle  it  to  a  better  descriptive  ea  (Andrews),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with 
name  than  rvhrck  (red),  and  in  some  flower  wavy,  glaucous  foliage,  and  flowers  whose  largo 
catalogues  it  is  designated  as  the  atraruhens,  a  purple  petals  contrast  finely  Vith  the  yellow 
synonyme  which  may  however  cause  confosion  stamens ;  the  fringed  peaony  (P.  p.,  var.  j^mftri- 
unless  known.    A  second  species  is  the  edible  ata)  is  a  double  variety  of  it,  ranking  in  beauty 
psBony  (P.  aWiflora.  Pallas),  a  native  of  Siberia,  with  the  very  choicest  garden  kinds.    The 
and  first  introduced  into  England  in  1784.    It  number  of  distinct  species  of  the  herbaceous 
has  large  single  white  fiowers,  with  bright  pssonios,  according  to  P^rsoon,  is  7.    De  Can- 
yellow  stamens ;  it  grows  about  3  feet  high,  dolle  enumerates  more  than  twice  as  many,  but 
branches  much  near  the  top,  has  a  smooth,  probably  several  are  no  more  than  varieties  of 
shining  foliage,  and  blossoms  about  the  middle  a  few  prominent  forms. — ^The  tree  pffiony  (P. 
of  June.  The  best  varieties  with  single  fiowers  f/umtan^  Sims)  and  its  varieties  are  among  the 
produced  from  it  are  the  Tartarian  (P.  a.,  var.  most  remarkable  plants  of  which  the  flower 
Tataried)y  a  tall  and  erect  plant,  with  flowers  garden  can  boast.    The  word  moutan  has  been 
in  great  numbers,  often  in  clusters  from  2  to  6  applied  to  this  species  of  paaony  in  China  for 
on  a  branch,  of  a  pale  pink  or  flesh  color.    An-  more  than  1,400  years;  it  also  bears  a  name  in 
other  with  flesh-colored  petals  (P.  a.,  var.  can-  that  country  which  signifies  the  "  king  of  flow- 
dida)  is  a  like  tardy  blooming  sort.    Of  the  ers,'^  alluding  to  the  magnificence  of  the  plant, 
double  are  several  introduced  from  China  and  Several  of  its  varieties  command  the  most  ex- 
very  desirable  in  every  garden,  comprising  the  travagant  prices  there.    The  tree  pssony  is 
double  white    (P.  a.,  var.  Whitl^,  whose  found  in  China  and  Japan,  in  a  wila  state  in 
flowers  are  proauced  on  tall  erect  stems,  the  the  north  of  China,  and  on  the  mountains  in 
outer  petals  large  and  rounded,  the  inner  nar-  the  province  of  Ho-nan.    It  was  first  observed 
rower  and  more  erect,  of  a  creamy  yellow  at  by  Europeans  in  the  gardens  at  Canton,  intro- 
I)a8e — ^in  perfection  toward  the  end  of  June ;  duced  into  England  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Jo- 
the  double  crimson  (P.  a.,  var.  Humei\  equally  seph  Banks,  and  received  at  the  royal  garden 
elegant,  witii  very  large  double  rose-colored  at  KewinlTST.    From  England  it  passed  over 
blossoms;  the  rose-scented  (P.  a.,  var.  fro-  to  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  in  1803, 
grans)y  with  erect  stems,  large,  double,  deep  but  when  first  seen  in  American  gardens  is  un- 
roae -colored  flowers,  blossoming  usually  toward  known.    In  sheltered  situations  the  plant  will 
the  end  of  June,  with  an  odor  when  slightly  attain  to  a  height  of  6  to  10  feet  in  a  few  years, 
perceived  not  unlike  the  perftime  of  the  hardier  and  no  shrub  can  be  more  gorgeous,  abounding 
kinds  of  roses;  the  P.  a.,  var.  Potoii,  introduced  as  it  does  in  leaves  deeply  cut  into  many- 
firom  China  in  1822,  with  splendid  crimson  branched  segments,  and  in  very  magnificent 
flowers,  and  of  the  same  habit  as  the  others ;  flowers  of  extraordinary  size,  which  appear 
and  the  P.  a.,  var.  Beevmi,  of  great  magnifi-  early  in  spring.    One  of  the  most  showy  va- 
cence,  with  large  paJe  rose  flowers,  the  petals  rieties  is  the  poppy-flowered  tree  pieony  (P. 
having  a  velvety  appearance.    The  freedom  m.,  var.  papav&raeea^  Andrews),  which  has  in- 
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deed  been  adoi>ted  1^  some  botanlBts  as  the  in  the  spring  when  the  buds  bedn  to  swell, 

type  of  the  species.    Its  flowers  are  nearly  sin-  fastening  the  outer  shoots  into  uie  soil  by  a 

gle,  coQsistiDg  of  8  or  18  petals,  white,  with  a  wooden  peg  or  hook,  and  slitting  the  lower 

deep  pnrple  spot  on  the  lower  part  or  base  of  side  of  the  layer,  an  operation  which  requires 

each;  the  spots  are  rayed  in  lines  abont  an  mnch  care  on  acconnt  of  the  brittleness  of  the 

inch  and  a  half  long  from  the  centre,-  forming  wood ;  a  modification  of  this  plan  is  by  girdling 

a  star  in  the  middle  of  the  flower.    Preceding  or  ringing,  i.  e.,  removing  a  ring  of  bark  jast 

the  oultiyationofthis,  however,  was  the  Bfmks's  below  the  bnds  at  the  shoots  intended  to  bo 

montan  pssony  alluded  to  above,  and  which  is  rooted  in  the  process  of  layering.    Cuttings 

the  sort  most  commonly  seen  in  our  gardens,  should  be  taken  off  in  August  or  September 

having  very  large,  ftill,  and  spreading  blossoms,  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached,  and 

measuring  in  expaosion  4  to  8  inches  in  diame-  planted  in  pots  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould 

ter.    The  number  of  the  petals  depends  upon  and  a  large  proportion  of  sand,  covered  with  a 

the  strength  and  health  of  the  plant ;  variations  bell  glass,  kept  shaded  and  protected  in  winter 

in  the  size  of  the  flowers  UkQ  place  in  the  from  frosts,  and  toward  spring  plunged  into  a 

same  season  and  on  the  same  plant,  the  older  hot-bed  to  start  the  roots.    Grafting  is  seldom 

plants  producing  the  finest  blooms.    The  color  resorted  to,  unless  to  increase  some  rarer  va- 

IS  a  light  pink,  becoming  nearly  white  at  the  riety^  and  the  method  is  that  termed  crown 

edges  of  the  petals ;  there  is  also  a  purplish  red  graftmg.    The  several  sorts  may  be  cultivated 

spot  at  their  Dase.    The  out-petalled  tree  pso-  in  the  open  air,  covering  the  plants  in  winter 

ny  (P.  m.,  var.  lae&ra)  is  a  very  beautiful  va»  in  colder  latitudes,  and  where  deep  snows 

riety,  and  strikingly  different  from  the  others  might  break  the  branches,  with  a  perforated 

in  the  bright,  rosy  red  of  the  petals,  the  inner-  barrel,  cask,  or  box,  a  method  that  secures  the 

most  of  whidi  are  much  cut  and  gashed,  curled  flowering  for  the  next  season,  which  sometimes 

up  and  distinctly  bordered  with  a  narrow  edge  fails.    In  pot  culture  the  chief  care  is  in  not 

of  light  carmine,  which  gives  the  whole  flower  allowing  the  plants  to   start   suddenly  into 

a   peculiarly  rich   and  finished  appearance,  growth  and  push  their  flower  buds  immaturely. 

Twelve  distinct  varieties  of  the  tree  peony  are  If  kept  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or 

given  by  Mr.  Loudon  in  \na  Arboretum  Britan-  conservatory,  the  display  of  blossoms  will  be 

nieum^  and  mention  is  made  of  others  said  longer  preserved.    The  soil  fitted  for  them  is 

to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese,  but  the  mostly  good  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould ;  and 

colors  of  the  flowers  of  which  render  their  in  the  border  a  good  loamy  soil,  with  occasional 

existence  dubious. — ^The  only  species  as  yet  prunings  of  the  plants,  will  be  found  the  best 

known  native  of  America  is  the  P.  Brovonii  mode  of  cultivation. — ^The  chief  importance  of 

of  Pouglass,  with  an  herbaceous,  striate  stem,  these  plants  consists  in  the  beauty  of  their 

leaves  smooth  on  both  sides,  temate  or  biter-  flowers,  which  add  so  much  to  the  character 

nate,  leaflets  pinnatifld,  laciniate ;  lacinsB  ob-  of  a  garden.    The  roots  of  P.  albiflara  and  of 

long,  those  of  the  lower  leaves  obtuse ;  flowers  P.  anomala^  according  to  Pallas,  are  eaten  in 

small ;  sepsis  une<j^ual,  oval ;  petals  of  a  reddish  Siberia,  either  simply  boiled  or  as  an  ingredi- 

purple  color.    It  is  found  near  the  confines  of  ent  in  soups ;  and  the  seeds  of  the  former  are 

perpetual  snow  on  the  subalpine  range  of  Mt.  used  in  the  same  country  instead  of  tea.    Psd- 

Hood,  N.  W.  America;  in  Oregon,  and  on  the  ony  seeds  are  however  emetic  and  cathartic; 

Sierra  Nevada  of  CaHfomia.    Dr.  Torrey  con-  and  the  root  has  the  credit  of  being  antispas- 

aiders  the  P.  Cal^fbmica  of  Kuttall  as  identi-  modic.  AH  the  species  have  an  acrid  principle 

oaL — ^The  paony  is  readily  propagated  by  di-  concentrated  in  their  roots  and  seeds,  and  diey 

vision  of  the  roots  and  by  seeds ;  and  when  were  formerly  in  great  repute  in  medicine, 

these  are  procured  by  cross  impregnation  of  The  fresh  roots  of  P.  offlflinalie  are  acrid-nar- 

choicer  kinds,  the  chance  of  raising  novelties  cotic,  but  when  dry  they  are  almost  inert ;  and 

of  much  value  is  greatly  increased.    Superb  the  dried  petals,  which  are  slightly  astringent^ 

varieties  have  been  accordingly  raised  in  the  are  still  occasionally  preserved  for  use. 

different  portions  of  the  United  States,  particn-  PAER,  Ferdinakdo,  an  Italian  compoeer, 

larly  by  amateurs  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  born  in  Parma  in  1774,  died  in  Paris,  May  8, 

In  selecting  the  seeds  for  sowing,  the  smaller  1839.    He  exhibited  much  musical  precocity, 

ones  in  the  capsules  are  the  best  as  most  likely  and  is  said  to  have  composed  an  opera  at  the 

to  produce  the  most  full-petalled  fiowers.    In  age  of  10.    Being  placed  in  independent  circum- 

like  manner  the  tree  paony  has  been  reared  stances  through  the  liberality  of  his  godfiather 

from  seed  with  encouraging   success.     The  the  grand  duke  of  Parma,  he  was  enabled  to 

seedling  plants  come  into  blossom  in  8  to  8  acquire  a  thorough  education  in  music  and  in 

years,  according  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  tiie  various  branches  of  polite  learning.    After 

them.    The   tree  pffiony  is  also  propagated  producing  several  operas  at  Vienna  and  acting 

from  suckers  which  spring  from  the  root,  by  as  chapehnaster  at  Dresden,  he  was  in  1806 

layers,  cuttings,  and  by  grafting.    September  taken  into  the  service  of  the  emperor  Napoleon, 

is  considered  the  best  time  to  remove  tne  suck-  who  appointed  him  imperial  composer.     He 

ers,  which  diould  be  skilfully  detached  from  enjoyed  equal  marks  of  fiivor  from  the^  Bonr- 

the  main  plant  by  a  sharp  knife,  securing  a  bons,  and  between  1818  and  1826  was  director 

portion  of  the  roots.    Layering  is  performed  of  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris.    He  was  a  prolific 
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composer  of  operas,  cantatas,  overtures,  &o.,  the  revolution  broke  out,  Paez  Joined  tlie  mili^ 
and  nis  dramatic  pieces  abound  in  striking  mel-  tia  of  Yarinas  in  the  insurgent  army,  and  in  the 
odiea,  with  effective  accompaniments.  His  chief  first  campaign  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  sergeant 
operas  are  Camilla^  Sargino^  AohUle,  Leonora,  of  cavahry.  The  insurrection,  however,  was  put 
DidOyOTuelda^  and  Afftieie.  down  in  1812.  In  1818,  on  the  approach  of 
Pu£STUM  (originally  PoMonia^  citj  of  Po-  Bolivar  to  Venezuela,  Paez  was  offered  b/  the- 
seidon  or  Neptune),  an  ancient  citv  of  Lucania  Spanish  commander  a  captain's  commission,  but, 
in  southern  Italy,  situated  in  the  N.  W.  eztrem-  refusing  to  accept,  made  his  escape  by  flight, 
ity  of  that  province,  about  4  m.  S.  £.  from  and  again  joined  the  patriot  forces.  During  the 
the  mouth  of  the  Silarus  (Selo),  and  upon  a  campaigns  of  1818,  '14,  U5,  he  did  effective  ser^ 
bay  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  called  nnu9  Pouta-  vice  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  was  twice 
ntu  (now  gulf  of  Salerno).  Its  site,  in  the  taken  prisoner,  in  both  cases  narrowly  escaping 
Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Citra,  is  execution.  On  Feb.  16, 1816,  he  defeated  the 
now  called  Pesto,  and  is  covered  with  magnifi-  royalist  chieftain,  Don  Rafael  Lopez,  in  a  night 
cent  ruins,  on  a  level  uninhabited  plain  by  the  battle  at  Hata  de  la  Miel,  on  the  right  bank  of 
sea  ahore.  The  principal  remains  are  those  of  the  river  Apure^  and  again  in  June  of  the  same 
two  temples,  hezastyie  peripteral  buildings,  year  worsted  him  at  Montecal.  The  result  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  the  campaign,  however,  had  proved  hitherto  dis* 
Oorinth,  are  considered  to  be  the  severest  and  astrous  to  the  patriot  army.  Venezuela,  New 
most  massive  examples  of  Doric  architecture  Granada,  and  the  plains  of  Casanare  were  in 
now  extant.  The  finer  and  older  of  the  two,  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  Toward  the  dose 
known  as  the  temple  of  Neptune,  is  open  to  of  1816  Paez  was  made  conunander  of  the  revo- 
the  aky,  and  is  180  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  lutionary  forces,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
The  other,  variously  called  the  temple  of  Vesta  general,  and  immediately  setting  out  against 
and  of  Oeres,  ia  107  feet  in  lengtli  by  48  in  the  enemy,  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Lopez, 
width.  There  is  another  edifice  supposed  to  took  the  city  of  Aohaguas,  and  recovered  the 
have  been  a  basilica,  but  whose  purpose  it  is  province  of  Apure  and  a  part  of  Varinas  in 
impossible  to  determine.  Beside  these  build-  Venezuela,  and  Oasanare  in  New  Granada.  On 
ings,  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  Jan.  28,  1817,  he  totally  routed  the  Spanish 
many  private  houses,  and  of  the  walls  and  gates,  army  under  La  Torre  on  the  plains  of  Las  Mu- 
The  walls  are  built  of  large  polyhedric  masses  cnritas.  During  this  year  also  he  acknowledged 
of  travertine,  and  form  an  irregular  pentagon  the  authority  of  Bolivar,  who  had  just  gained 
3  DL  in  circuit ;  they  are  in  many  places  still  some  successes,  and  henceforth  they  acted 
12  feet  high.  Remains  of  8  towers  and  4  gate-  in  concert.  In  1819  Paez  was  raised  to  the 
ways  are  traceable,  and  the  eastern  gateway  rank  of  general  of  division,  and  during-  the 
with  an  arch  50  feet  high  is  almost  perfect,  campaign  of  that  year  acted  with  success  against 
Around  and  amid  tiie  whole  grow  profusely  the  Spanish  general  Morillo.  New  Granada 
the  famous  Pcestan  roses,  which  even  in  their  and  Venezuela  were  now  united  into  one  re- 
wild  state  flower  twice  a  year,  and  are  remark-  public  under  the  name  of  Colombia,  with  a 
able  for  their  fragrance. — ^The  origin  of  Pestum,  territory  embracing  115,000  square  leagues.  In 
or  rather  Posidonia,  is  doubtful.  A  colony  of  1821  the  great  batue  of  the  war  was  fought  on 
Greeks  from  Sybaris  settled  there  in  524  B.  0.,  the  field  of  Carabobo.  In  this  battle  Paee  had 
but  the  city  probably  had  a  previous  existence,  command  of  the  leading  division,  which  "vf  as 
Under  the  Sybarites  it  flourished  and  became  required  to  force  its  way  through  a  narrow  de- 
powerful.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lucauions  about  file,  the  heights  surrounding  which  were  cov- 
430  B.  0.,  and  thenceforth  gradually  lost  the  ered  by  the  royalist  artillery.  Nevertheless, 
character  of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  inhabitants  he  led  his  troops  forward  with  such  impetuos- 
finally  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  language,  ity,  that  the  Spaniards  were  driven  from  their 
During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the  Romans  position,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided, 
founded  there  a  Latin  colony,  and  it  subse-  His  services  in  gaining  this  victory  established 

Suently  lost  all  importance.  It  is  mentioned  in  his  military  reputation,  and  were  so  conspicuous 
tie  5th  century  as  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  that  Bolivar  offered  on  the  spot  to  appomt  him 
about  the  11th  century,  after  the  devastation  general-in-chiefof  thearmy.  The  result  of  this 
of  the  Saracens,  it  fell  into  complete  decay,  battle  secured  the  independence  of  Oolombia, 
Its  ruin,  generally  attributed  to  foreign  enemies,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  commander,  La  Tor- 
is  by  Strabo  assigned  to  its  unhealthy  atmos-  re,  to  shut  himself  up  in  Puerto  CabeUo,  the  last 
phere.  Sulphurous  springs  in  the  neigborhood  stronghold  of  the  royalists  in  Venezuela.  In 
still  form  stagnant  pools,  and  a  stream  runninff  Nov.  1823,  Paez  carried  by  assault  the  town  of 
under  the  walls  overflows  the  low  grounds  and  Puerto  Oabello,  and  with  the  fall  of  this  fortress 
forms  a  marsh  around  the  city.  no  trace  of  Spanish  authority  was  left  in  Colom- 
PAEZ,  Josi  Antonio,  ex-president  of  Vene-  bia.  On  the  formation  of  the  new  government, 
zaela,  bom  in  Araure,  province  of  Vaxinas,  in  he  entered  the  senate  as  representative  of  the 
1790.  The  earlier  years  of  his  life  were  spent  department  of  Venezuela ;  and  during  the  years 
among  the  herdsmen  of  the  plains,  and  at  the  of  peace  >Rrhich  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
age  of  18  he  became  overseer  of  the  cattle  Spaniards,  he  devoted  himself  to  study,  in  order 
estates  of  a  wealthy  Spaniard.    When  in  1810  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his  early  educa- 
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tion.    At  the  same  time  he  took  an  active  in-  sodetj  of  Jeaofl,  and  in  1587  sailed  for  Go% 

terest  in  political  affairs,  being  extremely  jeal-  whence  he  was  despatched  in  the  foUowing 

ous  of  Bolivar,  and  acting  as  one  of  the  leaders  year  with  Father  Antonio  Montserrat  to  direct 

of  the  federative  partj.     Disaffection  to  the  a  mission  in  Abya^nia.    On  the  voyage  thither 

confederacy  had  existed  for  a  long  time  in  Ye-  they  were  made  prisoners  by  an  Arab  jHrate 

nezuela,  when  an  execntive  order  requiring  a  and  carried  to  &iQa,  the  ciipital  of  Yemen, 

general  enlistment  of  all  citizens  between  the  where  they  passed  7  years  in  the  most  oppre»- 

ages  of  16  and  50  bronght  on  an  explosion.    In  sive  captivity.    Ransomed  at  length  by  the 

the  execution  of  this  law  in  the  city  of  Oara-  viceroy  of  India,  the  two  missionaries  retmned 

cas,  Paez  gave  so  mnch  offence  by  his  arbitrary  to  Goa  in  1596.    Paez,  after  passing  a  few 

condnct,  that  the  house  of  representatives  de-  years  at  Din  and  Gambay,  again  took  ship  for 

termined  to  impeach  him  before  the  bar  of  the  Abyssinia,  and  in  1608  reached  Massowa,  where 

senate.    Having  been  informed  of  this  in  ApriL  he  employed  himself  for  some  time  in  learning 

1826,  he  reftised  to  obey  the  summons,  and  the  native  language,  translating  into  it  a  com- 

put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  military,  and  of  pendium  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  instruct- 

the  large  party  opposed  to  the  constitution,  mg  the  children.  The  king,  Za-Denghel,  ordered 

Venezuela  was  thus  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  him  to  appear  at  court  with  two  of  his  pupils, 

so  it  remained  until  the  return  of  Bolivar,  who  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  their  proficiency 

Suieted  the  insurrection,  recognizing  Paez  as  and  the  missionary's  arguments,  that  he  becune 
lie  conmiander  in  Venezuela.  A  general  am-  a  convert^  and  wrote  to  the  pope  and  to  Philip 
nesty  was  promised,  and  also  a  convention  to  III.  of  Spain  for  more  missionaries.  The  Abys- 
reform  the  constitution.  The  troubles  how-  sinian  priests  stirred  up  an  insurrection  in 
ever  continued,  and  in  Sept.  1829  Venezuela  which  Za-Denghel  lost  his  life  (1604) ;  but  the 
declared  itself  independent,  and  Paez  was  next  king,  Socinos  or  Melek-Seghed,  was  still 
elected  in  the  following  year  the  first  president  more  favorable  to  the  Spaniard,  and  mnted 
of  the  republic,  under  the  new  constitution,  him  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  convent,  which  he 
A  military  insurrection  against  the  govern-  built  without  any  other  aid  than  that  of  the 
ment  under  the  lead  of  ^n.  Jos6  T.  Mona-  natives.  Father  Paez  accompanied  the  king  on 
gas  soon  broke  out,  but  was  speedily  quelled,  his  military  expeditions,  and  on  one  of  these 
After  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  Paez  re-  occasions,  while  making  an  excursion  from  the 
tired  to  his  estates.  A  second  insurrection  town  of  Nagnina,  discovered  the  sources  of 
by  Monagas  against  the  new  nresident,  Var-  the  Abai  or  olxxe  Nile,  which  he  was  the  fint 
gas,  called  him  again  into  the  field ;  and  being  European  to  visit.  Bruce  endeavors  to  dis- 
a  second  time  successful,  he  was  presented  credit  his  narrative,  but  there  is  now  no  doubt 
by  congress  with  a  golden  sword  for  his  ser-  of  its  truth.  Paoz  died  of  fever,  after  persuad- 
vices,  and  honored  with  the  title  of  "  illustrious  ing  the  king  and  his  principal  nobles  to  embrace 
citizen."  In  1889  he  was  again  elected  presi-  Catholicity.  After  the  death  of  Melek-Seghed 
dent,  was  succeeded  by  Soublette,  and  lie  in  theJesuitswere  persecuted  and  the  old  religion 
1846  by  Monagas,  whose  election  Paez  pro-  was  restored.  Nicolas  Antonio  attributes  to 
moted,  hoping  mat  thus  his  ambition  would  be  Paez  a  general  history  of  Ethiopia  (not  pub- 
satisfied.  Monagas  endeavored  to  usurp  the  su-  lished),  a  treatise  De  Ahymnorum  JSrraiibfiMy 
p^eme  authority,  and  on  Jan.  24, 1848,  attacked  and  several  letters  printed  in  the  Litera  Annum. 
the  house  of  representatives  with  an  armed  PAQAN,  Blaise  FBAKgoxs,  comte  de,  a 
forced  A  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused,  and  French  military  engineer,  bom  in  Avignon  in 
Paez  took  the  command  of  the  revolutionary  1604,  died  in  Paris  in  1665.  He  entered  the 
forces.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  was  French  military  service  at  an  early  age,  and  at 
captured  and  confined  in  prison  in  the  city  of  the  siege  of  Montauban  in  1621  lost  an  eye  by 
Valencia  in  1849,  and^  subsequently  in  the  for-  a  musket  shot.  During  the  wars  which  marked 
tress  of  San  Antonio  in  the  island  of  Cumana.  the  administration  of  Richelieu,  he  distinguish- 
Finally  released  by  the  order  of  congress  that  ed  himself  by  his  talents  and  gallantry,  and  in 
his  sentence  of  exile  should  be  carried  into  exe-  1642  attained  the  rank  of  markhal  de  camp, 
cation,  he  set  sail  for  the  United  Stotes  on  May  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
24, 1850.  There  he  remained  until  1858,  and  his  other  eye,  and  being  incapacitiU^ed  for  fur- 
on  Dec.  2  of  that  year  he  returned  to  Vene-  ther  service  in  the  field,  he  devoted  the  remain- 
zuela,  the  party  of  Monagas  having  been  over^  der  of  his  life  to  studies  connected  with  his 
thrown,  and  the  sentence  of  banishment  against  profession.  In  1645  appeared  his  TraiU  de 
Paez  not  only  having  been  revoked,  but  a  spe-  fortification^  which  for  a  number  of  years  was 
cial  invitation  to  return  having  been  sent  to  a  leading  work  on  military  engineering,  and 
him  in  New  York,  where  he  was  residing.  In  which  was  followed  in  1651  by  his  Thkirhnee 
I860  he  was  accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  gSomStriquea,  He  also  published  a  treatise  on 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  the  planetary  theoir  and  some  astronomical 
States,  but  in  1861  resigned  that  office  in  order  tables,  and  translated  a  Spanish  account  of  the 
to  return  to  Venezuela.  river  Amazon,  the  chart  accompanying  which 
PAEZ,  PsDBo,  a  Spanish  missionary,  bom  in  he  is  said  to  have  drawn  with  his  own  hand. 
OlmedOy  New  Castile,  in  1564^  died  in  Abys-  For  an  account  of  his  improvements  in  def^iaive 
sinia  in  May,  1612.    He  was  a  member  of  the  warfare,  see  Fobtifioatiok. 
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PA6AFINI,  NiooLo,  an  Italian  miuiician  and  without  a  parallel  in  that  city.  Boasini  is  said 
composer,  born  in  Genoa,  Feb.  18, 1784,  died  in  to  have  wept  upon  hearing  him  play  for  the  first 
Nice,  May  27,  1840.  He  early  evinced  a  re-  time.  In  England,  whither  he  went  in  May  of 
markable  predilection  for  music,  and  was  snb-  the  same  year,  his  reception  was  not  less  enthn- 
jected  by  nis  father  to  a  very  severe  training,  siastic,  notwithstanding  his  avarice  induced  him 
At  6  years  of  age  he  was  a  violinist,  and  m-  to  charge  the  most  exorbitant  prices  for  admis- 
ready  began  to  practise  novel  effects  upon  his  sion  to  bis  concerts.  Soon  afterward  he  retired 
instrument,  and  to  perform  feats  requiring  great  to  a  country  seat  near  Parma,  but  the  latter  years 
power  and  quickness  of  execution.  At  8  he  of  his  life  were  rendered  unhappy  by  lawsuits 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  require  the  best  and  ill  health.  He  left  a  fortune  of  several 
teacher  that  Genoa  could  afford,  and  had  com*  million  francs,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
posed  a  sonata  of  merit,  which  has  been  lost ;  bequeathed  to  his  natural  son  AchilUno,  by  a 
and  at  the  age  of  9  he  made  his  first  public  Jewess  of  Milan.  His  personal  appearance, 
appearance  in  the  largest  theatre  in  Genoa,  studiously  eccentric,  his  facility  in  making  his 
rousing  the  audience  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  instrument  produce  effects  at  once  startling  and 
of  excitement  by  the  performance  of  variations,  unearthly,  and  a  certain  mystery  connected 
composed  by  himself,  on  tlie  French  airXa  Cat'  with  his  character  and  early  career,  gave  rise 
moffnole.  In  1797,  in  company  with  his  father,  to  numerous  stories,  more  or  less  apocryphal, 
he  made  his  first  musical  tour  m  Italy,  and  soon  which  gready  enhanced  his  notoriety.  He  was 
after  applied  himself  to  composition,  producing  of  a  sross  and  sensual  disposition,  in  general 
music  which  defied  the  attempts  of  other  violin*  exceedingly  avaricious,  and  vain  to  excess  of 
ists,  and  greatly  taxed  his  own  powers.  The  popdar  applause.  As  ail  artist  his  merit  was 
severe  discipline  to  which  his  fatner  subiected  transcendent  and  his  name  has  become  a  syn- 
him  meanwhile  became  so  irksome,  that  before  onyrae  for  all  that  is  excellent  in  violm  playing, 
attaining  his  15th  year  he  contrived  to  escape  notwithstanding  that  he  degraded  his  art  and 
from  the  paternal  authority,  and  commenced  an  did  injustice  to  his  own  powers  by  feats  little 
independent  course  of  concerts  at  Lucca,  Pisa,  better  than  sleisht  of  hana.  His  compositions, 
and  other  cities.  The  flatteries  and  caresses  however,  are  fml  of  invention  and  beauty.  He 
lavished  upon  him,  together  with  the  possession  excelled  in  his  adages,  which  were  given  with 
and  control  of  the  large  sums  obtained  by  his  marvellous  expression.  His  life  has  been  writ- 
professional  labors,  had  an  injurious  effect  upon  ten  by  his  friend  Bchottky  under  the  title  of 
the  inexperienced  boy,  who  soon  fell  into  habits  PaganinCs  Leben  vnd  Treiben  (Prague,  1880). 
of  dissipation  and  expended  his  earnings  in  de-  PAGANISM,  a  general  term  applied  to  all 
baucbery  and  gamblmg.  For  several  years  he  forms  of  religious  worship  except  dhristianily, 
led  a  Tagabond  career,  and  about  the  age  of  18,  Judaism,  and  Mohamroeoanism.  When  Con- 
it  is  said,  formed  a  connection  with  an  Italian  stantine  forbade  the  worship  of  the  heathen 
lady  of  rank,  with  whom  he  retired  to  an  es-  deities,  the  followers  of  the  old  religion  retired 
tate  possessed  by  her  in  Tuscany.  Here  he  re-  to  the  country  villages  (pofft)^  where  they 
nounced  for  a  time  his  favorite  instrument  and  could  practise  their  rites  in  secrecy,  and  were 
devoted  himself  to  the  guitar ;  but  his  old  tastes  hence  called  by  the  Christians  pagan%  or  coun- 
returning,  he  went  in  1804  to  Genoa  and  studied  try  people,  llie  term  thus  came  in  time  to 
compoaition  with  renewed  vigor.  In  the  sue-  denote  neathens  generally,  irrespective  of  their 
ceeding  year  he  commenced  another  musical  places  of  abode.  It  was  in  the  middle  ages  ig- 
tour  of  Itidy,  and  between  1806  and  1808  held  norantly  applied  to  Mohammedans  xdso. 
the  position  of  director  of  the  orchestra  in  the  PAGE.  I.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Ya.,  bordered  £. 
service  of  the  princess  Eliza  of  Lucca,  sister  of  by  the  Blue  rid^  and  W.  by  the  Massanutten 
Kapoleon.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he  first  mountains,  and  intersected  by  the  Shenandoah 
performed  his  remarkable  feat  of  playing  the  river ;  area,  about  250  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
military  sonata  entitled  **Napoleon'^on  a  single  7,600,  of  whom  957  were  slaves.  The  soil  is 
Ptring.  His  restless  nature  again  impelled  him  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
to  travel,  and  during  the  next  20  years  he  spent  128,480  bushels  of  wheat,  187,602  of  Indian 
his  time  in  the  chief  dties  of  Italy,  where  his  com,  2,258  tons  of  hny,  1,194  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
fame  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  or  contem-  and  12,907  of  wool.  There  were  16  grist  mUls, 
porary  violinist.  In  1828  he  made  his  first  ap-  8  saw  mills,  5  tanneries,  2  furnaces,  11  churches, 
pearance  in  Vienna,  and  was  received  with  an  and  468  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
entliusiasm  bordering  on  tiie  wildest  extrava-  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $2,100,422,  being  an 
gance.  Poems  were  composed  in  his  praise,  increase  since  1860  of  28  per  cent.  Capital, 
medals  struck  in  his  honor,  articles  of  dress  Luray.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordering  on 
were  nam^  after  him,  and  the  emperor  ap-  Missouri,  drained  by  the  Nodaway  and  several 
pointed  him  violinist  cff  his  private  band,  branches  of  the  Nishnabatona^andTakio  rivers; 
Kumors  of  having  murdered  his  wife  and  his  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 8,674.  It 
miatress  were  nevertheless  circulated  against  has  a  rolling  surface  and  fertile  soil.  The  pro- 
him,  which  he  found  no  difiSculty  in  refating.  ductions  in  1869  were  11,196  bushels  of  wheat, 
After  a  triumphant  career  in  Germany  he  ar-  2,784  of  oats,  285,869  of  Indian  com,  10,641 
rived  in  Paris  in  March,  1881,  and  during  the  of  potatoes,  4,859  lbs.  of  wool,  and  48,712  of 
next  two  months  produced  a  sensation  akaost  butter.    Capital,  Page  Court  House. 
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PAGE,  John,  an  American  statesman,  born  clinations  for  drawing  were  so  decided  that^ 

at  RoseweU,  Glonoester  co.^Va.,  April  17, 1748,  through  the  influence  of  his  half  brother,  Dr. 

died  Oct.  11, 1808.    He  was  educated  at  Wil«  Bunnell,  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 

liam  and  Marj  college,  where  he  contracted  a  Herring,  a  portrait  painter,  who  made  him  gen* 

lasting  friendship  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  erally  useful  hj  employing  him  upon  banners, 

a  student  there,  and  subsequently  became  a  transparencies,  and  other  ornamental  work  of 

visitor  of  the  college  and  its  representative  in  that  land.    He  remained  nearly  a  year  with 

the  house  of  burgesses.    He  was  also  a  mem-  Herring,  and  made  his  first  attempt  at  oil  paint- 

ber  of  the  colonial  council.    During  the  revo*  ing  under  his  tuition.    On  leaving  his  studio, 

Intionary  struggle  he  rendered  important  service  he  became  a  pupil  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  first  presi- 

as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  public  safety  dent  of  the  national  academy,  who  then  had  a 

and  as  lieutenant-governor  of  the  common-  studio  on  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Pine 

wealth,  and  he  also  contributed  freely  from  his  street    He  was  admitted  as  a  student  at  the 

private  fortune  to  the  public  cause.    At  one  national  academy,  and  received  the  premium 

time  he  held  command  of  a  militia  regiment  of  a  large  silver  medal  for  his  drawings  from 

raised  to  repel  a  British  invasion.    Upon  the  the  antique.    At  the  age  of  17  he  became  the 

adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  ne  was  subject  of  strong  religious  influence,  was  ad- 

eleoted  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  continued  mitted  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  church,  and 

to  act  in  that  capacity  during  the  entire  admin*  under  the  impulse  of  his  religious  enthnsiasm 

istration  of  Gen.  Washington.    In  1802  he  was  determined  to  abandon  the  easel  and  devote 

elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  soon  after  the  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospeL  In  pursu- 

expiration  of  his  term  of  office  was  appointed  ance  of  this  scheme  hewent  to  Andover,  Mass., 

by  President  Jefferson  commissioner  of  loans  for  to  prepare  himself  for  his  theological  studies, 

the  same  state,  a  position  which  he  held  until  He  remained  there  a  very  short  time,  when  he 

his  death.    He  left  a  fragment  of  a  brief  auto-  went  to  Amherst,  but  subsequentiy  returned  to 

biography,  and  also  amfue  materials  for  a  me-  New  York  to  resume  his  artistic  pursuits.    He 

motr  of  his  life  and  times,  the  latter  of  which  spent^a  year  in  Albany  painting  portraits,  and 

have  been  accidentally  lost.  excited  great  expectations  by  the  brilliancy  of 

PAGE,  Thomas  Jetfebsoit,  a  commander  in  his  color  and  the  accuracy  of  his  drawing.  Ho 
the  U.  S.  navy,  bom  in  Yir^nia  about  1815.  was  desirous  of  going  to  Europe,  and  had  corn- 
He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Oct  pleted  his  arrangements  for  that  purpose  when 
1827,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  ne  went  to  New  York,  and,  meeting  with  a 
in  June,  1888,  and  to  his  present  rank  in  Sept.  young  lady  for  whom  he  formed  a  violent  at- 
1865.  In  the  early  part  of  his  service  he  was  tachment,  was  married  before  he  became  of 
employed  for  a  time  upon  the  coast  survey.  In  i^e,  and  remained  at  home.  He  at  onoe  took 
1858  he  was  appoint^  to  the  command  of  an  a  high  position  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  was 
expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  tributaries  admitted  a  member  of  the  national  academy, 
of  the  river  La  Plata  and  adjacent  countries^  He  was  appointed  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Crov. 
from  which  he  returned  in  May,  1856,  after  an  Marcy  for  the  New  York  city  hall,  and  was 
absence  of  8  years  and  4  months.  His  narra-  sent  for  to  paint  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
tive  of  this  expedition  was  published  in  1859  for  Fanueil  hall  in  Boston.    Beside  portraits, 

i8vo..  New  York).    In  1857  congress  made  a  he  executed  several  historical  oompoaitions, 

urther  appropriation  to  complete  the  explora-  among  which  were   a  *^  Holy  FamOy,"  now 

tion  of  tiie  Parana  and  tributaries  of  the  Para-  in  the  Boston  Atiienaum,  *'  The  Wife^s  Last 

guay  river.    Commander  Page  was  assigned  to  Visit  to  her  Oondemned  Husband,''  and  '*  The 

this  service,  which  was  finished  in  Deo.  1860.  Lifancy  of  Henri  lY."    In  the  midst  of  his 

PAGE,  William,  an  American  painter,  bom  growing  popularity  he  had  to  contend  with 

in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1811.    He  went  to  a  terrible  domestic  calamity  which  resulted  in 

the  city  of  New  York  with  his  parents  in  1819,  his  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  wife.    After 

and  was  sent  to  school  to  Joseph  Hoxie,  since  this  event  he  married  again,  went  to  Boston  to 

become  eminent  as  a  politician,  who  then  had  a  reside,  painted  there  a  large  number  of  por- 

sdiool  in  the  Bowery.    He  was  subsequentiy  traits,  and  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 

sent  to  a  public  school,  and  at  the  age  of  11  remained  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Europe, 

received  a  premium  from  the  American  insti-  residing  11  yearsin  Florence  and  Rome.  Having 

tute  for  a  drawing  in  India  ink.    At  the  age  while  in  Bome  procured  a  divorce  from  his  sec- 

of  14  he  was  taken  from  school  and  put  into  ond  wife,  he  married  again,  and  returned  to  New 

the  office  of  Frederic  De  Peyster,  with  a  view  York  in  the  autumn  of  1860,  where  he  contin* 

to  his  becoming  a  lawyer ;  but  Mr.  De  Peyster,  ues  to  reside.    During  his  residence  in  Italy  he 

discovering  that  his  pupil  had  a  much  stronger  painted  the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  Eng- 

I>ropensity  for  drawing  the  human  figure  than  lishmen  ana  Americans,  and  produced  his  two 

egal  instruments,  took  him  to  Ool.  Trumbull,  **  Yenuses,"  his  "  Moses  and  Aaron  on  Mount 

the  painter  of  the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration  Horeb,"  the  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  the  "  Infent 

of  Independence,"  to  ask  whether  he  would  be  Bacchus,"  and  other  works.    His  copies  of 

likely  to  succeed  as  an  artist.    The  colonel  ad-  Titian,  whose  metiiod  of  painting  he  professes 

vised  him  to  stick  to  the  law,  as  that  profession  to  have  discovered,  were  so  remarkably  like 

was  more  remunerative  than  art ;  but  his  in-  the  originals,  that  one  of  them  was  stopped  by 
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the  aathorities  at  Florence  under  the  belief  the  central  range  of  monntdns  which  trsTerae 
that  it  was  the  original  painting.    Since  hia  the  peninanla  to  long.  104°  E.;  area,  abont 
retnm  to  New  York  he  has  deliyered  a  oonrse  15,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.    The 
of  lectures  on  art  at  the  rooms  of  the  mercan*  chief  town,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  state, 
tile  library,  and  has  pabliBhed  a  "  New  Method  is  sitnated  on  the  left  side  of  a  small  river,  in 
of  Measaring  the  Human  Body,**  based  npon  lat.  8°  40'  K,  and  is  little  better  than  a  cdlec* 
the  models  of  the  antiqae.  tion  of  huts,  with  a  village  on  the  opposite 
PAGfeS.    See  GABNiEB-PAoi».  bank  inhabited  principally  by  Chinese.    The 
PAGET,  LoBD.    See  Akolksba,  Mabqud  oy.  coast  is  indented  by  several  &ae  bays  with 
PAGODA,  a  kind  of  temple  common  in  sandy  beaches,  and  nnmerons  islands  extend 
China  and  Indo-Ohina,  and  especially  in  Bnr-  off  it  to  the  distance  of  80  m.    Some  of  these 
mah.    In  China  pagodas  form  conspicnoos  and  islands  are  of  considerable  size  and  monntain- 
characteristio  features  of  the  scenery,  and  are  ons,  while  many  are  small  and  low,  and  the 
generally  towers  9  stories  in  height     The  N.  E.  sides  of  all  are  worn  into  cliffs  and  cav- 
most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  porcelain  ems  by  the  action  of  the  monsoons  from  that 
tower  at  Nanking,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  quarter.    Most  of  them  are  covered  with  for- 
rebels  in  1866.    This  building  was  begun  in  ests  of  large  timber;  few  are  barren,  and  some 
1412  and  finished  in  1481,  and,  having  been  are  covered  with  turfy  grass.  On  the  mainland 
erected  as  a  monument  of  gratitude  to  an  em-  the  country  is  mountainous,  the  bighest  peak 
press  of  the  Wang  dynasty,  was  called  the  tem-  having  an  elevation  of  8,221  feet  'Hie  Pahang 
pie  of  gratitude.    It  was  octagonal  in  form  and  and  the  Indan  are  the  only  navigable  rivers, 
286  feet  in  height,  inclusive  of  an  iron  spire  80  and  thev  only  admit  boats  or  native  crafL 
feet  high  which  surmounted  it,  and  from  the  The  geological  formation  consists  of  granite, 
summit  of  which  8  chains  depended,  to  each  sandstone,  shale,  and  days ;  and  that  of  some 
of  which  were  attached  9  bells,  while  to  each  of  the  islands  is  the  same,  while  a  few  consist 
angle  of  the  lower  roofe  a  bell  was  attached,  of  trap  rock.    Iron,  gold,  and  tin  are  found, 
making  the  total  number  of  bells  144,  which  The  countiy  bordering  the  sea  is  covered  wiUi 
tinkled  in  harmony  to  every  breeze.    The  most  forest,  and  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful;  but 
striking  peculiarity  of  this  pagoda,  however,  the  interior  is  little  known.    The  exports  con- 
was  that  its  brick  walls  were  covered  with  sist  of  gold,  tin,  timber,  gutta  percha,  daman 
porcelain,  producing  a  singular  brilliancy  of  and  rattans.    The  population  is  composed  of 
effect.    Almost  every  town  in  China  possesses  civilized  Malays,  several  tribes  of  Uie  same 
one  or  more  of  these  structures,  all  alike  in  race  in  a  wild  state,  some  tribes  of  oriental  ne- 
design,  but  differing  in  dimensions  and  in  the  gproes,  and  about  8,000  Chinese.    The  r^|i^  is 
richness  of  the  materials  and  ornaments.    Fer-  nominally  dependent  on  tiie  sultan  of  Johore. 
gusson,  in  his  ^*  Handbook  of  Architecture,"  The  Portuguese  called  the  country  Pam. 
says :  ^^  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  tapering  PAHLEN,  a  noble  fiunily  of  Courland,  whose 
octagonal  form,  the  boldly  marked  divisions,  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Pomerania  and  to 
the  domical  roof,  and  the  general  consistence  Livonia.    In  Russian  history  several  members 
in  design  and  ornament  of  these  towers,  entitle  of  the  family  have  acted  conspicuous  parts.  In 
them  to  rank  tolerably  high  amonff  the  tower-  1679  John  was  created  a  baron  by  Charies  XI. 
like  baildings  of  the  world."  The  Burmese  pa-  of  Sweden.    In'theTurkish  warof  1769Petxb 
godas  are  square  edifices  of  great  extent,  the  base  (bom  in  1746,  died  in  1826)  fought  under  Ru- 
oomprising  porticos  and  central  chambers,  and  nuantzoff,  was  made  colonid  and  subsequently 
terminating  upward  in  octagonal  or  polygonal  migor-general,  and  wai^  prominent  in  the  storm- 
straight-lined  pyramids  or  spires.    The  princi-  ing  of  Otchakov  in  1788.    In  1790  he  was  sent 
pal  of  these  temples  is  caUea  Khomado,  and  is  as  ambassador  to  Stockholm,  and  when  Cour- 
sitnated  on  tJie  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  nearly  land  came  into  the  possession  of  Russia  in  1796 
oppoeite  Ava.    It  is  160  feet  high,  surmounted  he  was  appointed  its  governor.    The  czar  Paul 
by  a  spire  22  feet  in  height  and  15  in  diameter,  riused  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  count  in  1799, 
The  circumference  of  its  base  is  944  feet,  and  and  created  him  a  general  of  cavalry  and  mil- 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  stockade  of  dwarf  pillars  itary  governor  of  St  Petersburg.    He  was  a 
of  sandstone  about  6  feet  in  height  and  802  in  leading  actor  In  the  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
number.    The  next  great  pagoda  of  Burmah  is  czar,  which  resulted  in  the  assassination  of 
the  ShoSmadoo  at  Fegu,  which  rises  to  the  Paul  on  the  night  of  March  28, 1801.    Regard- 
height  of  861  feet  with  a  diameter  at  the  base  ed  with  distrust  and  aversion  by  Alexander,  he 
of  895  feet.     At  Rangoon  is  another  called  retired  to  an  estate  near  Mitan,  where  he  paned 
the  Shoddagong,  which  resembles  in  size  and  the  rest  of  his  life,  forgotten. — ^EBs  son  rsrsB, 
plan  the  ShoSniadoo.     Throughout  Burmah  bom  about  1775,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
these  edifices  abound,  varying  from  the  dimen-  guished  generals  in  the  war  against  Kiqioleon. 
sions  of  those  already  mentioned  to  80  feet  high.  In  the  campaigns  of  1812  and  1818  he  led  a 
PAHANG,  or  Paaito,  a  Malay  state  on  the  cavalry  division,  but  was  badly  beaten  at  Nan- 
E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  bounded  gis  by  the  "French^  while  commanding  Witt- 
N.  by  the  state  of  Trinraiy,  E.  by  the  China  genstein's  advanced  guard.    In  1827  ne  was 
sea,  S.  by  Johore,  and  W.  by  Salengore,  ex-  made  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  achieved  dis- 
tending  from  lat  2^  10'  to  4"  15'  K.,  and  frmn  tinction  in  the  Turkish  war  of  the  following  2 
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reara.    He  also  participated  in  the  campaign  in  dreMed  a  seiieB  of  letters  npon  the  diaease  to 

Poland  in  1881,  from  1885  to  1841  acted  as  am-  Dr.  J.  0.  Warren  of  Boston,  which  were  pub- 

basaador  at  Paris,  and  iu  1849  was  appointed  lished  in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  subse- 

Seneral  inspector  of  all  the  cavalry,  which  office  qnently  collected  into  an  Syo.  yolnme,  entitled 

e  still  holds.    His  brother  Paul  also  chose  the  ^The  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  JSTew  York.'*    Dr. 

profession  of  arms,  and  took  part  in  the  various  Paine^s  next  scientific  work  was  "  Medical  and 

wars  of  Bossia.    Another  brother,  Frbdebio,  Physiological   Commentaries''  (2   vols.   Bvo^ 

has  been  Russian  ambassador  at  Washington  1840;  vol.  iii.,  1844).    In  1842  he  published  a 

and  Manich;  in  1829,  iJongwith  Count  Orlof^  work  on  ^^  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics," 

he  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  in  upon  an  original  plan,  and  in  1847  a  work  en- 

1884  became  a  n^ember  of  the  privy  council. —  titied  ^^  The  Institutes  of  Medicine,"  which  bas 

Baron  Matthbw,  who  belongs  to  a  collateral  reached  a  6th  edition.  The  ^*  Institutes"  and  the 

branch  of  the  fiunily,  was  a  colonel  at  the  tak-  "  Commentaries"  have  received,  it  may  be  said, 

ing  of  LOnebnrg  in  1818,  and  from  1880  to  1845  almost  unanimous  commendation  from  the  med- 

was  governor-general  of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  leal  press  in  Europe  and  America.    In  1848  he 

Courland.    He  is  now  general  of  cavalry,  sen-  published  "  The  Soul  and  Instinct  distingnisbed 

ator,  and  attached  to  ti^e  department  of  mill-  from  Materialism,"  the  essential  parts  of  which 

tary  affairs.  were  subsequentiy  incorporated  in  •  his  ^*  Insti- 

PAINE.    I.  Elijah,  LL.D.j  an  American  Ju-  tutes  of  Medicine;"  and  in  1862  he  prepared  a 

rist,  bom  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  Jan.  21, 1757,  died  memoir  of  his  son  Robert  Troun,  embracing  nu- 

in  Williamstown,  Yt.,  April  28,  1842.    He  was  merous  academic  essays  and  letters,  privatelj 

graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1781,  and,  alter  printed  in  a  superb  quarto  of  1,000  copies,  and  a 

studyine  law,  removed  to  Vermont  in  1784,  single  copy  in  folio  designed  for  the  library  of 

where  he  became  extensively  connected  with  Harvard  college,  at  which  institution  his  son 

the  development  of  that  state.  He  constructed  a  was  graduated  in  1851,  the  year  of  his  death, 

turnpike  of  about  20  m.  over  the  eastern  spurs  In  1856  Dr.  Paine  contributed  an  elaborate  essay 

of  tne  Green  mountains,  and  a  manufactory  on  ^*  Theoretical  Geology"  to  the  *•*■  Protestant 

of  broadcloths,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,  at  North-  Episcopal  Quarterly  Review"    (New  York), 

field,  then  a  wilderness.    These  works  were  directed  against  the  geological  interpretations 

undertaken,  as  he  said,  as  much  for  the  gen-  of  the  Mosaic  narrations  of  creation  and  the 

end  interest  of  the  state  as  for  his  own.    The  flood.    This  work  has  also  appeared  in  a  dis- 

tumpike,  indeed,  he  ultimately  gave  to  the  tinct  form.    In  1841  Dr.  Paine  united  with  6 

state.    He  was  also  extensively  engaged  in  agri-  other  medical  gentiemen  in  establishing  the 

cultural  enterprises.    He  was  elected  in  1786  a  university  medi^  college  (the  medical  depart- 

member  of  the  convention  to  revise  the  consti-  ment  of  the  university  of  New  York),  in  which 

tution  of  the  state,  and  acted  as  its  secretary,  he  has  been  permanently  a  professor,  having 

In  1789  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  held  for  many  years  the  chair  of  the  institutes 

adjust  the  claims  between  New  York  and  Ver-  of  medicine  and  materia  medica,  and  more  re- 

mont.    He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legisla-  cently  that  of  then4>eutics  and  materia  medica, 

ture  from  1787  to  1701,  at  the  end  of  which  which  he  now  occupies.    During  the  session 

term  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  of  the  legislature  in  1854  he  widted  npon 

court  of  the  state,  and  held  uik  office  till  1704,  that  body  at  Albany,  and  became  a  prominent 

when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.    At  agent  in  effecting  a  repeal  of  the  law  which 

the  expiration  of  the  6  years'  term  in  1801  he  rendered  dissections  of  the  human  body  a  state 

was  reelected;  but   being  simultaneously  ap-  prisonoffence,  and  of  legalizing  Uie  pursuit.  He 

pointed  a  judge  of  the  U.  8.  court  for  the  dis-  is  a  member  of  many  of  the  principal  learned 

triot  of  Vermont,  he  resigned  the  senatorship.  societies  in  Europe  and  America.    IIL  Eujah, 

He  continued  on  the  bench  until  a  few  weeks  brotiier  of  the  preceding,  an  American  jurist, 

before  his  death.    Judge  Paine  was  an  earnest  born  in  Williamstown,  Vt.,  April  10, 1706,  died 

promoter  of  education,  and  a  trustee  of  Dart-  in  New  York,  Oct.  6, 1858.    He  was  graduated 

mouth  and  Middlebniy  colleges  and  of  the  at  Harvard  coUeffe  in  18142  entered  the  law 

university  of  Vermont.    He  was  also  president  school  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  mnmediately  after- 

of  the  Vermont  colonization  society,  and  a  wud,  and  having  been  admitted  to^  the  bar 

member  of  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  establidied  himself  In  the  cityof  New  York, 

sciences,  of  the  American  antiquarian  society,  ilewas  aasociated  with  Henry  Wheaton,  whom 

and  of  other  learned  associations.     II.  Mas-  he  assisted  in  the  reports  that  bear  Wheaton*s 

TTK,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  an  American  physician,  son  name.    The  Ist  volume  of  the  U.  S.  drciiit  re- 

of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Williamstown,  Vt.,  ports  that  bear  his  own  name  was  published 

July  8,  1704.    He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  under  his  supervision,  and  there  has  been  a 

college  in  1818,  studied  medicine  in  Boston  posthumous  volume ;  and  in  1880,  in  connection 

witii  Dr.  John  Warren,  and  practised  in  Men-  with  John  Duer,  he  published  *^  Practice  in 

treal,  Canada,  from  1816  to  1822,  when  he  re-  Civil  Actions  and  Proceedings  in  the  State  of 

moved  to  New  York.    Here  he  soon  acquired  a  New  York.^'    In  I860  he  was  elected  a  judge 

large  practice.    He  participated  actively  in  the  of  the  superior  courts  and  held  the  office  till  bis 

treatment  of  the  epidemic  malignant  cholera  death.    While  upon  this  bench  he  sustained  by 

of  1882,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  he  ad-  an  elaborate  decision,  in  a  case  involving  the 
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tide  to  8  alATefl,  the  oonsdtationalit  j  of  the  dent  languages  and  h^i  literaiy  abilities, 
atatnteof  the  state  of  New  York  that  liberates  peoiallj  in  poetry.  After  his  graduation  he 
the  sUto  when  bronght  bj  his  owner  within  entered  the  counting  house  of  Mr.  James  lis- 
the  state.  dale,  but  soon  left  it,  and  in  Oct.  1794,  started 
PAJNE,  RoBBBT  Tbxat,  an  American  states*  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  called  the  ^^  Federal 
man,  and  a  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ-  Orrery.  **  While  in  mercantile  business,  aocord- 
euce,  bom  in  -Boston,  March  11,  1781,  died  ingto  his  biographer,  ^^he  made  entries  in  hia 
there.  May  11, 1814.  He  entered  Harvaid  col-  day  book  in  poetry,  and  once  made  out  a  charter 
lege  at  the  age  of  14,  and  after  gradnating  party  in  the  same  style;"  and  at  the  same  time 
studied  theology,  and  acted  in  1765  as  chaplain  he  contributed  verses  to  the  "Massachusetts 
of  the  troops  on  the  northern  frontier.  Bub-  Magazine,'*  and  subsequently  wrote  theatrical 
aeqnently,  irfter  a  risit  to  Europe  on  mercantile  criticisms.  In  Feb.  1795,  he  married  a  Miss 
business,  he  studied  law,  supporting  himself  Baker,  an  actress,  and  this  produced  for  a  time  a 
meanwhile  by  teaching  school,  and  after  being  breach  between  himself  ana  hb  father.  In  1795, 
admitted  to  the  bar  established  himself  in  Bos-  upon  taking  the  degree  of  A.M.,  he  delivered  a 
ton.  Having  removed  to  Taunton,  he  was  a  poem  on  "The  Invention  of  Letters,"  which 
delegate  from  that  town  in  1768  to  the  oonven-  brought  him  in  $1,500,  being  more  than  $5  a 
tion  called  by  leading  men  in  Boston,  after  tine.  The  following  year  he  sold  his  newspaper, 
the  dissolution  of  the  general  court  by  Gov.  which  from  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties  had 
Bernard  for  refdsing  to  rescind  the  circular  let-  become  unprofitable ;  and  the  same  year  a  poem 
ter  to  the  other  colonies.  In  1770  he  came  more  entitled  "  The  Bulin^  Passion,"  ddivered  be- 
prominently  into  pubUo  life  by  conducting,  in  fore  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society,  yielded  him 
the  absence  of  the  attorney-general,  the  prose-  $1,200.  In  1798  he  wrote  the  celebrated  song 
cution  against  Oapt.  Preston  and  his  men  for  of  ^*  Adams  and  Liberty,"  for  which  he  re- 
firing  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  his  eeived  $750,  or  more  than  $11  a  line;  and  in 
management  of  the  case  added  much  to  hisrepu-  1799  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  first  anni- 
tation.  In  1773,  and  again  in  1774,  he  was  versary  of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
chosen  as  a  representative  from  Taunton  to  the  IVance,  for  which  he  was  complimented  by 

gineral  assembly  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Washington.    Boon  afterward  he  gave  up  his 

tter  year  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  oonti-  position  as  ^^  master  of  ceremonies"  at  the  the- 

nental  congress.    In  1775  he  was  re&lected,  atre,  an  office  which  had  been  created  for  him 

and  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  three  in  the  days  of  his  disagreement  with  his  father, 

deputed  to  visit  Qea.  Schuyler's  army  on  the  and  his  exclusion  from  fashionable  society  in 

northern  frontier.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  consequence  of  his  marriage.    Turning  his  at- 

*  congresses  of  1776,  1777,  and  1778,  and  occn-  tention  to  law,  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr. 

pied  at  the  same  time  important  stations  in  the  (afterward  Chief  Justice)  Parsons  at  Newbury- 

government  of  Massachusetts,  being  in  1777  port,  and  there  delivered,  Jan.  2,  1800,  a  eu- 

speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  represen-  logy  on  Washington.    Admitted  to  the  bar  in 

tatives,  and  attorney-general  of  the  state.    In  18(M),  he  commenced  practice  in  Boston  with 

1779  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  conn-  great  success ;  but  soon  resuming  his  old  ac- 

cil,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  and  quaintance  with  the  players,  and  his  former 

one  of  the  committee  which  formed  the  con-  unsettled  mode  of  life,  he  passed  his  last  days 

stitiition  of  the   commonwealth.    When^  in  in  misery  and  destitution.    His  works  were 

October  of  the  following  year,  this  constitution  collected  and  published  by  Mr.  Charles  Pren- 

was  adopted,  and  the  government  organized  tiss  in  1812  (1  voL  8vo.,  Boston), 
according   to  its  provisions,  Mr.  Paine  was      PAINE,  Thomas,  an  American  political  writer, 

chosen  attorney-general,  and  held  that  office  bom  at  Thetford,  county  of  Norfolk,  England, 

nntil  1790,  when  he  became  a  judge  of  the  su-  Jan.  29, 1787,  died  in  New  York,  June  8,  180U. 

preme  court    In  1804  he  resigned  on  account  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  taken  from  school,  to 

of  deafiiess  and  infirm  health.    The  same  year  assist  his  father,  a  Quaker,  at  stay  making, 

he  was  a  state  councillor,  but  shortly  afterward  About  1755  he  lapped  in  the  privateer  King 

retired  from  public  life.    The  strictness  with  of  Prussia;  and  in  1759 he  settled  at  Sandwich, 

which  he  perfbrmed  the  functions  of  attorney-  worked  at  his  trade,  preached  occasionally  as  a 

general  gained  him  a  reputation  for  undue  dissenting  minister,  and  married.    The  foUow- 

severity.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ing  year  he  removed  to  Margate,  where  his  wife 

American  academy,  established  in  Massachu-  died.    In  1764  he  was  in  the  excise  in  his  na- 

setts  in  1780. — Robbbt  Tbsat,  Jr.,  an  American  tive  town ;  bnt  being  disnussed  from  office  in 

author,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Taunton,  1765,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  obtained 

Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1778,  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  13,  employment  as  teacher  in  an  academy,  devoting 

181 1.    His  name  was  originally  Thomas  Paine,  his  leisure  moments  to  the  study  of  the  natural 

but  in  1801  it  was  changed  by  act  of  the  legis-  sciences.    In  1766  he  was  restored  to  the  ex- 

lature  to  that  of  his  father,  when  he  remarked  cise.    He  removed  to  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  in  1768, 

that  he  now  had  a  "  Christian"  name,  in  aUu-  where  he  took  a  second  wife  in  1771,  and  car- 

sion  to  Thomas  Paine  the  infidel.    He  entered  ried  on  business  as  grocer  ai^d  tobacconist.   In 

Harvard  college  in  1788,  and  while  there  was  1772  he  wrote  ^^The  Case  of  the  Officers  of 

disfcingnished  for  hia  fEmiiliarity  with  the  an-  the  Excise,'^  a  pamphlet  which  introduced  him 
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to  Oliver  Qoldsmith.  He^  failed  in  basiness,  desolation  awaiting  tbe  people  at  largo  in  the 
and  his  effects  were  sold  in  April,  1774;  was  siren  form  of  American  inaependence."  I>r. 
dismissed  a  second  time  from  the  excise ;  sepa-  William  Smith,  provost  of  the  nniverritj  of 
rated  from  his  wife  in  May,  and  went  to  London,  Pennsylvania,  said  in  his  "  Oato's  Letters,"  pnb- 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  David  Wil-  lished  in  March,  1776 :  ^*  Nor  have  many  weeks 
liams,  the  noted  political  and  deistical  writer,  vet  elapsed  since  the  first  open  proposition  for 
by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  Benjamin  independence  was  published  to  the  world ;  it 
iVaniclin,  then  in  London,  who  advised  lum  to  certainly  has  no  countenance  from  congress,'' 
try  his  fortunes  in  the  new  world.  Paine  ac-  and  "  is  only  the  idol  of  those  who  insh  to 
cordingly  sailed  for  America,  Oct.  1 , 1 774,  carry-  subvert  all  order  among  us  and  rise  on  the  mina 
ing  with  him  recommendatory  letters  from  Dr.  of  their  country."  8oon  after  independence 
Franklin  to  Bache,  his  son-in-law,  and  others,  was  declared,  Paine  volunteered  into  Gen«  Bo^ 
and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  berdeau's  dividon  of  the  flying  camp;  and 
December.  In  Feb.  1775,  Mr.  Aitkin  of  PhUa-  when  their  term  of  service  expired,  he  went  to 
delphia  employed  him  as  editor  of  the  "  Penn-  Fort  Lee,  serving  during  that  trying  campaign 
sylvania  Magazine,"  the  first  number  of  which  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Greene,  when  I*enn- 
had  been  issued  the  preceding  month.  His  sylvania  was  ^tracted  by  parties  on  account 
contributions  to  this  work  appeared  with  the  of  her  constitution,  Paine  endeavored  with  bis 
signature  **  Atlanticus,"  and  were  much  com-  pen  to  bring  the  controversy  to  an  end.  He 
mended  at  the  time.  In  Sept.  1775,  he  com-  was  not  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Pennsylva- 
menced  his  *^  Common  Sense,"  which  is  said  nia  constitution  of  1776,  as  he  says,  in  a  com- 
to  have  **  severed  the  last  link  that  bound  the  munication  to  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet,"  of 
colonies  to  the  mother  country."  On  Oct.  IS  March  18, 1777,  that  he  ^^  had  no  hand  in  form- 
he  published  in  Bradford's  *^  Pennsylvania  Jour-  ing  it ;  nor  did  he  know  of  its  contents  tUl  he 
nal,"  "  Serious  Thoughts"  upon  slavery,  &o.,  in  saw  it  published."  On  Dec.  19, 1776,  when  the 
which  ^^  he  hesitates  not  a  moment  to  believe  stoutest  hearts  failed,  Paine  published  his  first 
that  the  Almighty  will  findly  separate  America  "  Crisis,"  which  began  with  that  phrase  since 
from  Britain,"  and  hopes,  when  this  is  accom-  so  often  quoted :  ^^  These  are  the  times  that  try 
plished,  "  our  first  gratitude  may  be  shown  by  men's  souls."  This  aroused  the  drooping  ardor 
an  act  of  continental  legislation  which  shall  of  the  people;  it  was  read  at  the  head  of  every 
put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  negroes,  soften  regiment ;  and  the  first  fruit  of  the  reanimated 
the  hard  fate  of  those  already  here,  and,  in  enthusiasm  it  produced  was  the  battle  of  Tren- 
time,  procure  their  freedom."  The  celebrated  tod,  6  days  after.  *'  The  Crisis,"  of  which  some 
Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  was  so  pleased  with  18  numbers  were  published,  appeared  at  irregn- 
this  essay  that  he  sought  an  introduction  to  the  lar  intervals  until  peace  was  established.  In 
author ;  but  he  did  not,  as  is  ofl^n  asserted,  April,  1777,  on  motion  of  John  Adams,  Paine 
suggest  to  Paine  the  idea  of  writing  **  Common  was  electea  secretary  to  the  committee  on 
Sense."  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  scar-  foreign  affairs.  The  following  winter  he  offered 
city  of  gunpowder  in  the  American  colonies,  his  services  to  the  naval  board  at  Trenton,  to 
Great  Britain  having  totally  prohibited  its  ex-  make  one  of  a  party  of  4  or  5  that  would  set 
portation  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  Paine  fire  to  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Delaware, 
turned  his  attention  to  chemistry ;  set  his  talents  About  this  time  (the  winter  of  1778),  in  a  con- 
to  work  to  discover  some  cheap  and  expedi-  versation  with  William  Henry  of  Lancaster, 
tious  method  of  making  saltpetre ;  published  Penn.,  he  made  the  first  proposition  ever  put 
his  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  patriots  forth  in  America  for  the  apphcation  of  steam 
in  the  Philadelphia  Journals;  and  formed  an  to  navigation.  In  Jan.  1779,  while  engaged  in 
association  whose  object  was  to  supply,  gratui-  the  preparation  of  a  ^'  History  of  the  American 
tously,  the  national  magazines  with  powder.  Bevolution,"  he  commenced  a  series  of  letters 
6n  Jan.  10,  1776,  when  ^*  a  reconciliation  with  in  the  *^  Pennsylvania  Packet,"  denying  the 
the  mother  country  was  the  unanimous  wish  validity  of  Silas  Deane's  claims  upon  the  iuneri- 
of  almost  every  American,"  a  pamphlet,  called  can  government;  for  doing  this  he  was  cen- 
*'  Common  Sense,"  advocating  the  establish-  sured,  unheard,  by  a  faction  in  congress,  and 
ment  of  a  republic  of  free  and  independent  on  the  8th  of  that  month  resigned  his  ofi&ce  of 
states,  "burstupon  the  world,"  in  the  language  secretary.  That  the  action  of  congress  was 
of  Dr.  Rush,  ^*  with  an  effect  which  has  rarely  disapproved,  and  Paine's  conduct  in  exposing 
been  produced  by  types  and  paper,  in  any  age  Deane  was  appreciated,  may  bo  seen  by  the 
or  country."  It  was  immediately  denounced  fact  that  the  annual  town  meeting  held  in  Phila- 
as  *^^  one  of  the  most  artftil,  insidious,  and  per-  delphia  in  July,  and  presided  over  by  Gen. 
nicious  of  pamphlets."  John  Dickinson,  a  Boberdeau,  unanimously  resolved  to  *^  support 
stanch  supporter  of  the  American  cause,  and  and  defend  Thomas  Paine ;"  and  in  the  follow- 
author  of  the  *' Farmer's  Letters,"  opposed  the  ing  November  Pennsylvania  gave  him  a  proof 
idea  of  independence,  in  a  speech,  as  a  member  of  her  confidence,  by  electing  him  derk  to  the 
of  the  continental  congress.  The  author  of  general  assembly.  In  1780  he  was  dissuaded 
'*  Plain  Truth,"  one  of  the  many  replies  to  by  Gen.  Greene  from  going  to  England,  where 
"  Common  Sense,"  thought  that  *^  volumes  were  he  intended  to  circulate  his  republican  sent!- 
insufficient  to  describe  the-  horror,  misery,  and  ments,  hoping  thus  to  create  a  panic  in  that- 
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ooantrj)  and  more  efTectnallj  aid  the  cause  of  sider  Paine  as  its  author,  his  daring  in  engi** 
America.    Early  in  June  of  that  year,  a  letter  neering  certainly  does  full  justice  to  the  fervor 
was  received  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  of  his  political  career ;    for  successful  as  the 
from  Gen.  Washington,  stating  that,  notwith-  result  has  undoubtedly  proved,  want  of  ex- 
standing  his  confidence  in  the  attachment  of  perience  and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  risk 
the  army  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  he  feared  could  alone  have  induced  so  bold  an  ezperi- 
that  their  distresses  would  soon  cause  mutiny  ment ;  and  we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  at 
and  discontent  in  the  ranks.    This  letter  was  than  admire  a  structure  which,  as  regards  its 
read  by  Paine,  as  clerk.    A  despairing  silence  proportions,  and  the  quantity  of  material  em-- 
pervaded  the  hall.    At  length  one  of  the  mem-  ployed  in  its  construction,  will  probably  re- 
bers  said  that  it  was  in  vain  to  contend  any  main  unrivalled.*'    This  bridge  was  put  up  for 
longer,  and  they  might  as  well  give  up  first  as  exhibition  in  an  open  field  at  Paddington,  and 
last.    To  dissipate  uie  gloom,  a  more  cheerful  was  afterward  taken  down  and  the  materials 
member  moved  an  adjournment,  which  was  used  in  the  one  which  now  spans  the  river 
carried.    Paine,  who  Imew  that  the  assembly  Wear  at  Sunderland.    Paine  was  in  Paris  when 
had  neither  money  nor  credit,  felt  that  the  vol-  the  Bastile  was  demolished,  the  key  of  which 
untary  aid  of  individuals  could  alone  be  relied  Lafayette  gave  him  for  presentation  to  Gen. 
upon.    He  accordingly  wrote  to  Blair  McClen-  Washington.    It  is  now  among  the  relics  at 
aghan,  a  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  explainidg  Mount  Yernon.    Paine,  who  had  partaken  of 
the  urgency  of  affairs,  and  enclosed  in  the  letter  Edmund  Burke^s  hospitality  at  Beaconsfield, 
$500,  the  amount  of  salary  due  him  as  clerk,  corresponded  with  him  f^om  Paris,  not  knowing 
as  his  contribution  toward  a  relief  fund.    Me-  that  *^  the  pensioner*'  was  preparing  his  ^^  Re- 
Clenaghan  called  a  meeting  next  day  and  read  flections  upon  the  French  Revolution,"  which 
Paine's  letter;  a  subscription  list  was  imme-  appeared  in  Oct.  1700.    Among  the  many  re- 
diately  circulated,  and  in  a  short  time  £800,000  Plies  to  the  *^  Reflections,"  by  Lord  Stanhope, 
Pennsylvania  currency  was  collected.    With  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  Catharine  Macaulay,  oir 
this  as  a  capital,,  the  Pennsylvania  bank  (after-  James  Mackintosh,  and  others,  Thomas  Paine's 
ward  expanded  into  the  bank  of  North  Ameri-  "  Rights  of  Man"  was  the  only  one  that  really 
ca)  was  established  for  the  relief  of  the  army,  engaged  the  public  attention.    The  first  part 
On  July  4,  1780,  the  degree  of  A.M.  was  con-  of  that  work  was  dedicated  to  Washington,  and 
ferred  upon  Paine  by  the  university  of  Penn-  appeared  in  March,  1791 ;  the  second  part,  dedi-  / 
sylvania.    In  Feb.  1781,  he  accompanied  Col.  cated  to  Lafayette,  was  published  in  Feb.  1792. 
I/tarens  to  France,  to  negotiate  a  loan  from  Baine,  in  his  *^Wars  of  the  Revolution,"  says: 
that  government,  and  arrived  homo  Aug.  25,  '*  Editions  were  multiplied  in  every  possible 
with  §2,500,000  in  silver — ^a  great  help  to  Wash-  form  and  size;  it  was  alike  seen  in  the  hands 
ington   in  the  movement  southward,  which  of  the  noble  and  of  the  plebeian,  and  became 
ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Yorktown.    In  at  length  translated  into  the  various  languages 
1782  appeared  his  ^*  Letter  to  the  Abb6  Ray-  of  Europe."    It  is  supposed  that  at  least  100,- 
naL"    The  next  year  ho  accepted  an  invitation  000  copies  of  the  '*  Rights  of  Man"  were  pub- 
from  Gen.  Washington  to  partake  of  his  hospi-  lished.    In  1792  he  gave  the  revolutionary 
talities  at  Rocky  Hill ;  and  the  successful  ex-  society  of  England  an  order  on  Jordan,  his 
periment  while  there  of  setting  a  neighboring  publisher,  for  £1,000,  to  be  applied  in  the  fur- 
oreek  on  fire,  as  performed  by  Gen.  Wash-  therance  of  their  objects.    In  Sept.  1792,  a 
ington,  assisted  by  Pune,  Gen.  Lincoln,  and  deputation  from  France  announced  to  Paine 
Coi  Cobb,  is  described  in  an  essay  on  "  The  his  election  to  the  French  national  convention 
Cause  of  the  Yellow  Fever,"  which  Paine  from  the  department  of  Calais.    He  immedi- 
pablished  in  New  York  in  1800,  at  the  re-  ately  left  England  to  take  his  seat,  meeting 
quest  of  Thomas  Jefferson.     In  Jan.  1785,  with  a  triumphant  reception  in  Paris.    The 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  following  December  his  trial  for  sedition  took 
philosophical  society,  and  in  the  following  Oc-  place  in  London,  and,  not  appearing  to  receive 
tober  received  $3,000  from  congress  as  a  testi-  his  sentence,  ho  was  outlawed.    In  the  natiou- 
monial  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services,  al  convention  Paine  generally  voted  with  the 
His  *^  Dissertations  on  Government"  appeared  Girondists.    He  was  associated  with  Brissot 
in  1786.    On  April  26,  1787,  he  sailed  for  and  Condorcet  on  the  committee  that  framed 
France,  where  he  was  cordifdly  received  by  the  constitution  of  1798.    As  a  member  of  tho 
Baffon,    La   Rochefoucauld,    De    Chastellux,  convention,  he  advocated  the  trial  of  Louis 
Males^erbes,  the  abb6  Morellet,  and   many  XVI. ;  but  when  the  sentence  of  that  unfortu- 
other  eminent  men.    He  submitted  the  model  nate  monarch  came  up  for  discussion,  Madame 
of  an  iron  bridge  which  he  had  invented  to  the  de  Stael  says :  *^  Thomas  Paine  alone  proposed 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris,  whose  opinion  of  what  would  have  done  honor  to  Tnnce  if  it 
its  merits  was  decidedly  favorable.    In  Sep-  had  been  accepted — the  offer  to  the  king  of  an 
telnber  he  visited  his  mother  in  England,  and  asylum  in  America."    In  Dec.  1798,  the  con- 
wrote  the  **  Prospects  of  the  Rubicon."     In  vention  passed  a  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
1788  he  resided  at  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire,  members  who  were  foreigners  by  birth.    This 
superintending  the  erection  of  his  iron  bridge,  was  soon  followed  by  another  for  the  imprison- 
of  which  Stephenson  says :  *^  If  we  are  to  con-  ment  of  all  persons  in  France  bom  in  England, 
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Ukider  this  decree,  Thomas  Paine  was  arrested  town.  Virginia  was  about  to  grant  him  a  tract 
and  thrown  into  the  Luxembourg.  On  his  of  land  valued  at  upward  of  JB4,000,  when  he 
way  to  prison  he  placed  the  manuscript  of  the  published  his  "  Public  Good,"  denying  her 
first  part  of  his  "Age  of  Reason"  in  the  hands  claims  to  the  north-western  territorj;  and, 
of  his  friend  Joel  Barlow,  the  American  poet,  though  Washington,  Madison,  Lee,  and  Patrick 
His  confinement  lasted  from  January  to  No-  Henry  e^rted  themselyes  in  his  favor,  he  lost 
rember,  1794.  When  he  was  first  arrested,  the  the  grant  by  a  single  vote.  He  arrived  at  Bal- 
Americans  in  Paris  went  in  a  body  to  apply  for  timore,  after  an  absence  from  the  United  States 
the  release  of  "  the  apostle  of  liberty  in  Ameri-  of  15  years,  on  Oct.  80, 1802.  Thomas  Jefierson 
ca,"  as  they  styled  nim;  but  they  were  un-  invited  him  to  Monticello,  where  he  left  a  favor- 
suocessAil.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  able  impression.  At  Washington  he  was  cor- 
Robespierre,  James  Monroe,  the  American  min-  dially  received ;  and  while  there  he  wrote  his 
ister  in  France,  procured  his  liberation,  and  '^Letters  to  the  People  of  the  United  States.'* 
tendered  him  a  home  in  his  own  family,  which  On  his  way  to  New  York  he  was  grossly  insult- 
Paine  ei\joyed  for  about  18  months.  In  Dec.  ed  by  the  federalists  at  Trenton.  His  admirers 
1794,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  national  con-  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  honored  him 
vention,  upon  the  invitation  of  its  members,  with  public  dinners ;  his  enemies  thought  that 
In  1795  the  second  part  of  the ''Age  of  Reason"  he  and  Jefierson  ''should  dangle  from  the 
appeared.  This  work  is  denounced  as  atheisti-  same  gallows."  He  finally  settled  in  New 
caf;  but  it  expresdy  inculcates  a  belief  in  God,  York,  occasionally  passing  a  few  months  on 
Joel  Barlow,  in  a  letter  to  Gheetham  in  1809,  his  farm  at  New  RocheUe.  Just  before  his 
said  that "  Paine's  religious  opinions  were  those  death  he  requested  to  be  interred  in  a  Quaker 
of  three  fourths  of  the  men  of  letters  of  the  burial  ^ound;  but  the  Quakers  refusiDg  to  per- 
last  age,  and  of  nearly  all  those  of  the  pres-  mit  this,  his  remains  were  taken  to  New  fto- 
cnt."  In  the  "Age  of  Reason"  he  says:  "I  chelle  and  there  buried  on  his  farm.  In  1819 
believe  in  one  Gk)d  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope  William  Cobbett,  the  English  reformer,  vio- 
for  happiness  beyond  this  life.  I  believe  in  lated  the  grave  and  took  his  bones  to  England, 
the  equality  of  man ;  and  I  believe  that  reli-  where  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a  commit- 
^ous  duties  consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  tee,  who  intend  to  honor  them  with  a  public 
mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  m^e  our  fellow  funeral  at  some  future  day.  A  monument  was 
creatures  happy."  He  then  states  what  he  erected  to  his  memory  in  1889  within  a  few 
does  not  believe,  and  his  reasons  therefor.  In  feet  of  the  spot  where  he  was  originally  bu- 
April,  1796,  he  published  his  essay  "  On  the  ried. — ^In  stature,  Thomas  Paine  was  about  5 
English  Svstem  of  Finance,"  and  in  the  follow-  feet  10  inches,  and  broad-shouldered.  He  was 
ing  July  his  "  Letter  to  General  Washington,"  plain  but  dignified  in  his  appearance.  He  wore 
in  which  he  accuses  him  of  ingratitude  in  not  nis  hair  in  a  queue,  with  side  curls,  and  pow- 
attempting  to  procure  his  liberation  from  dered.  His  eyes  were  fall  and  brilliant,  and 
the  Luxembourg.  "  Agrarian  Justice,"  and  a  singularly  piercing.  In  his  manners  he  was 
"Letter  to  the  People  and  Armies  of  France,"  easy  and  graceful.  Though  not  a  fiuent  speak- 
appeared  in  1797.  This  year  he  assisted  Lare-  er,  among  his  friends  ana  in  private  company 
ve&Ure-Lepaux  and  HatLy  in  founding  the  so-  his  conversation  was  exceedingly  fascinating, 
ciety  of  theophilanthropists.  When  Napoleon  In  mixed  company  he  said  little.  The  prind- 
meditated  a  descent  upon  England,  by  means  pal  portraits  of  Thofiias  Paine,  known  m  this 
of  gun  boats,  he  secured  the  services  of  Thomas  country,  are  Charles  Wilson  Peale^s,  painted 
Paine  to  establish,  after  the  conquest,  a  more  about  the  year  1780,  and  Romney's,  painted  in 
popular  government.  In  1802  Paine  resolved  England  in  1792,  and  engraved  by  Bhar^;  there 
to  return  to  the  United  l^tates.  In  this  repub-  is  tJso  a  plaster  bust  tasen  by  Jarvis  in  I^'ew 
lie,  in  former  times,  he  had  met  with  the  high-  York  in  1805,  while  Paine  resided  with  him. 
est  respect ;  the  most  prominent  men  had  paid  As  a  writer,  Thomas  Paine  was  always  ford- 
homage  to  the  influence  of  his  pen ;  and  his  ble,  and  often  eloquent;  his  stvle,  manner,,  and 
eminent  services  had  been  freely  acknowledged,  language  were  well  calculated  to  interest  the 
New  York  had  presented  him,  during  the  revo-  passions,  and  rouse  the  active  powers  of  hnman 
Intion,  with  the  Devoe  estate  at  New  Rochelle.  nature.  Botta,  the  historian,  doubted  whether 
Westchester  co.,  consisting  of  800  acres  of  valua-  any  "  writer  ever  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
ble  land,  with  the  necessary  buildings.  In  con-  the  art  of  moving  and  guiding  the  multitude  at 
sideration  of  the  fiict  that  "  Thomas  Paine  did,  his  will ;"  and  Jefierson  acknowled^^ed  ^  that 
during  the  whole  progress  of  the  revolution,  "  no  writer  has  exceeded  Paine  in  famuiarity  of 
voluntarily  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  style,  in  perspicuity  of  expression,  happiness 
public,  without  accepting  recompense  therefor;  of  elucidation,  and  in  simple  and  unassuming 
and,  moreover,  did  decline  taking  or  receiving  language."  Among  the  biographers  of  Paine, 
the  common  profits  which  authors  are  entitled  the  most  prominent  are  George  Chalmers, 
to  on-  the  sale  of  their  hterary  works,  but  P.R.6.  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Frands 
relinquished  them  for  the  better  accommoda-  Oldys,  1791);  William  Cobbett  (1796);  James 
tion  of  the  country,  and  for  the  honor  of  the  Cheetham  (New  York,  1809) ;  Clio  Rickinan 
public  cause,"  Pennsylvania  gave  him  £500.  (1819);  W.  T.  Sherwin  (1819);  and  Gilbert 
New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  estate  at  Borden-  Yale  (New  York,  1842). — ^The  most  complete 
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edition  of  Thomas  Paine^s  works  is  that  hj  J.  relieft,  and  intaglios  or  sank  reliefs.  To  this 
P.  Mendnm  (Boston,  1856),  which  however  succeeded  the  ezecntion,  under  a  strict  code 
oontains  several  articles  not  bj  him.  of  conventional  rules  prescribed  by  the  priest- 

PAINESVILLE,  a  village  and  the  capital  of    hood,  of  those  elaborate  works  which  now 
Lake  co.,  O.,  on  Grand  river  (crossed  near  here    a£fbrd  such  vivid  illustrations  of  the  manners 
by  a  stone  viaduct  of  4  arches,  800  feet  Ions    and  customs  of  the  Egjrptians.    According  to 
and  83  feet  high),  8  m.  from  the  best  naturu    Pliny,  painters  and  sculptors  were  forbidden 
harbor  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Cleveland,    to  introduce  any  change  or  innovation  into  the 
Painesville,  and  Ashtabula  railroad,  29  m.  N.    practice  of  their  respective  arts,  or  in  any  way 
£.  from  Cleveland;  pop.  in  1860  within  the    to  add  to  them;  and  hence  the  monotonous 
corporate  limits,  2,624.     It  contains  a  court    character  of  Egyptian  art,  the  perpetual  recur- 
house,  gaol,  2  flouring  mills,  2  founderies,  2  en-    renoe  through  thousands  of  years  of  snnilnr 
gine  factories,  2  tanneries,  a  bank,  8  hotels,  6    types  of  form,  and  the  absence  of  any  progres- 
churches,  a  large  union  school,  the  Lake  Erie    sive  development  such  as  may  be  witnessed  in 
female   seminary^  and  2  weekly  newspaper   the  productions  of  other  races.    It  was,  how- 
offices.    The  busmess  portions  have  been  en-    ever,  doubtless  owing  to  this  dependence  upon 
tirely  rebuilt  of  brick  within  8  years,  having    established  canons  mat  the  artists  were  en- 
been  destroyed  by  8  disastrous  fires.  abled  to  impart  to  their  works  that  character 
PAINTERS'  COLIO.    See  Colic,  and  Lsad.    of  stability  and  unity  of  purpose  which  so  im- 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  representing  objects    presses  the  modem  traveller  on  the  banks  of 
by  means  of  li^  and  shade  or  color  upon  an    the  NOe.  The  technical  merits  are  slight.  The 
even  sur&ce.     Whatever  importance  such  ob-    imitation  of  nature  was  never  carried  beyond 
jects  possess  for  the  purposes  of  science,  to  the    an  outlined  ^agram  arbitrarily  colored ;  of 
painter  they  present  five  qualities  or  elements,    ideal  beauty  they  are  utterly  destitute ;  and 
as  follows :  snape  (or  form),  size  (or  quantity),    perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  the  science  of 
light  and  shadow  (or  gradation),  local  color    composition   seem  to  have  been   unknown, 
(or  hue),  and  texture.    No  object  in  nature  is    Men  and  women  were  generally  painted  red, 
without  these  distinctive  characteristics,  and    animals  brown,  birds  blue  and  yellow,  and 
no  obiect  in  nature  has  other  than  these  for    other  objects  according  to  similar  arbitrary 
pictorial  treatment.    Hence  a  painting  is  mer-    rules,  in  utter  disregard  of  their  natural  ap- 
itorious  in  the  degree  that  it  exhibits  these    pearance.     Sometimes  a  varnish  of  glue  or 
traits  with  accuracy.    Of  the  various  tilieories    resin  was  applied  to  the  finished  picture,  which 
.  respecting  the  origin  of  the  art,  that  seems  the    mav  account  for  the  freshness  which  the  colors 
most  natural  which  makes  it  coeval  with  the    still  retain.    The  most  fiourishing  period  of 
invention  of  writing.    Goguet  in  his  Origins    Egyptian  art  was  that  from  about  1400  B.  C. 
dss  loix  notices  the  fact  that  the  earliest  peo-    to  tne  Persian  conquest  in  626  B.  C,  after 
pie  made  their  first  essays  in  writing  by  rep*    which  a  slow  but  gri^ual  decline  is  observable, 
resenting  to  the  eye  the  objects  they  wished    until  in  the  early  part  of  the  Christian  era 
to  impress  upon  the  mind ;  and  so  far  as  ob-    the  art  of  the  Greeks  becomes  predominant. — 
servation  has  demonstrated,  this  remark  holds    In  common  with  other  arts,  painting  appears 
good  of  all  primitive  races.    No  date  can  be    to  have  been  established  in  Greece  mainly 
assigned  to  the  commencement  of  this  practice,    through  communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia, 
and,  as  Haydon  has  remarked.  "  in  what  coun-    and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  6tli 
try  painting  first  originated  is  nearly  as  diffi-    century  B.  C.  it  was  chiefly  ornamental  or 
cult  to  discover,  as  it  is  to  find  a  country  where    representative,  its  application  being  limited  to 
it  never  existed  at  alL"    Dismissing  for  want    the  decoration  of  temples,  the  coloring  or  im- 
of  authentic  materials  any  inquiry  into  the    itation  of  bass-reliefs,  and  similar  puiposes. 
progress  of  the  art  among  the  Chinese,  the    With  the  Persian  wars,  the  great  promoter  of 
Hindoos,  the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Phoe-    intellectual  activity  among  &e  Hellenic  races, 
nicians,  and  their  cognate  races,  by  whom  it    it  began  to  assume  its  peculiar  Chreek  charac- 
was  probably  never  developed   beyond   the    ter,  ond  to  be  practised  as  an  independent 
rudest  stages,  wo  may  commence  the  history    art ;  and  from  that  era  imtil  after  the  death 
of  painting  with  Egypt,  wher^  it  can  be  traced    of  Alexander  it  received  its  most  perfect  devel- 
back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.     Egyptian    opment.     The  whole  period   preceding  the 
paintings  are  comprised  in  three  classes,  those    Persian  invasion  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
on  the  walls  of  tombs  and  temples,  those  on    mythic  age  of  Greek  art,  during  which  a  slow 
the  cases  and  cloths  of  mummies,  and  those  on    but  gradual  approximation  to  excellence  was 
papyrus  rolls,  the  first  being  the  most  numer-    observable,  the  motive  for  whic^  must   be 
ous  and  meritorious,  although  none  of  them    traced  to  the  character  of  the  people  and  of 
can  be  properly  considered  works  of  art,  but    their  religion.    A  love  of  beauty  was  with  the 
rather  the  symbolic  writings  which  record  the    Greeks  a  principle  of  religion ;  their  deities 
social,  religious,  and  political  life  of  the  peo-    were  models  of  physical  excellence,  and  their 
pie.    Both  sculpture  and  painting  were  origi-    own  habits  tended  to  bring  the  human  form 
nally  practised  m  coi\}unction,  the  latter  being    to  a  similar  degree  of  perfection.    Hence,  when 
the  subordinate  art,  and  the  earliest  employ-    painting  and  sculpture  were  mado  to  subserve 
ment  of  the  painter  was  to  color  statues,  bass-    the  cause  of  religion  by  representing  to  the 
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ere  the  material  forms  of  Greek  mythology,  hy  scientific  cnl1iTation,arti8tio  knowledge,  and 

the  artist  strove  to  clothe  them  with  the  a^  great  ease  and  accnracy  in  drawing,  and  which 

tributes  of  mtgesty,  loveliness,  or  grace ;  and  constitnted  the  third  and  last  phase  of  Greek 

this  effort,  continued  through  successive  ages  painting,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  the  epoch 

among  a  people  of  remarkable  intellectual  eiN  of  refinement.    The  form  now  became  para- 

dowments,  developed   art  from   its  original  mount  over  the  essence,  and  technical  excel* 

Egyptian  rudeness  and  arbitrary  conventional-  lenoe  reached  its  limit.    The  chief  painters  of 

ism  into  life,  motion,  and  liberty.    The  Egyp-  this  time  were  Pamphilus,  chiefiy  distinguished 

tian  artist  reproduced  for  ages  a  fixed  type  of  as  a  teacher  of  the  theory  of  his  art ;  his  pupils, 

the  human  figure,  while  his  Greek  contempo-  Apelles,  Melanthius,  and  Pandas,  the  first  pre- 

rary  aimed  at  an  ideal  perfection,  which  made  eminent  not  less  for  grace  or  beauty  of  form 

him  in  a  measure  the  arbiter  of  form.    With  than  for  his  power  in  sublime  subjects,  the  last 

the  arrival  of  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  in  Athens,  one  of  the  first  to  practise  encaustic  paint- 

468  B.  0.,  commences  the  authentic  history  of  iug;  Protogenes  of  Bhodes,  a  rival  of  Apelles; 

Greek  art,  and  the  supremacy  of  Athens  as  Kicias,  who  excelled  in  light  and  shade ;  En- 

the  capital  of  the  arts,  although  few  of  the  phranor,  excellent  in  mauy  departments ;  Ni- 

^eat  painters  of  Greece  were  natives  of  tbat  comaohus  and  Aristides  of  Thebes,  the  former 

city.    Aristotle  calls  him  iT^oypo^r,  the  paint-  remarkable  for  boldness  of  execution,  and  the 

er  of  character,  and  he  is  mentioned  by  other  latter,  according  to  Pliny,  the  greatest  master 

Greek  writers  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  expression  in  all  Greece ;  Theon  of  8amo8, 

piunters  of  antiquity  in  the  essentials  of  form,  and  Athenion  of  Maronea,  beside  many  others, 

expression,  and  color.    He  was  employed  to  extending  over  a  period  of  upward  of  a  cen- 

decorate  various  public  buildings  in  Athens,  tnry.    Of  these  the  most  famous  was  Apelles, 

and  also  executed  8  famous  pictures  illustrat-  whose  celebrated  contest  of  drawing  with  Pro- 

ing  Homeric  episodes  for  the  Lesche,  a  public  togenes  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  critics  as 

hail  near  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  an  illustration  of  the  degree  of  technical  skill 

600  years  later  excited  the  wonder  and  admira-  acquired  by  each  artist.    From  the  time  of 

tion  of  Pausanias.    These  works,  however,  can  Alexander  art  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  subse- 

scarcely  be  called  historical  in  the  modern  ac-  quent  to  the  middle  of  the  8d  century  B.  C. 

ceptation  of  the  word,  as  the  events  and  objects  scarcely  another  name  of  note  occurs.     In  the 

were  indicated  rather  than  represented,  and  no  place  of  mythological  or  epic  stories,  the  artists 

attempt  was  made  at  dramatic  development  in  painted  caricatures,  low  or  domestic  subjects 

composition  or  local  truth  and  circumstantial  of  the  class  called  genre,  and  obscene  pictures, 

detail  of  execution.    Other  celebrated  paint-  or  contented  themselves  with  reproducing  fee- 

ers  of  the  Athenian  school,  of  which  Polygnotus  ble  copies  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors, 

is  considered  the  founder,  and  contemporary  At  the  period  of  the  Boman  conquest  painting 

with  him,  were  Dionysius  of  Colophon,  an  excel-  exhibited  little  vitality,  and  the  spoliation  of 

lent  portrait  painter,  of  whom  Aristole  says  public  buildings  and  galleries  to  adorn  the  por- 

*^he  painted  men  as  they  are  ;^'  lOcon,  distin-  ticos  and  temples  of  Bome  tended  to  cru^  the 

guished  for  his  horses ;  Panssnus,  and  Onatas  of  art  everywhere  in  Greece.    Greek  paintings 

JEgina.    Somewhat  later  fiourished  ApoUodo-  were  executed  in  distemper,  with  glue,  milk, 

rus,  who  about  404  B.  0.  developed  the  ^inci-  or  white  of  egg,  and  in  encaustic,  upon  wood, 

pies  of  light  and  shade.    Accoiding  to  I^liny,  day,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and  during  the 

he  was  the  inventor  of  tone.    Paintiug,  whidi  latest  period  upon  canvas.    Wood  panels  with 

had  hitherto  been  sculpturesque  in  its  character,  a  ground  of  plaster  were  most  conmionly  em- 

now  took  a  more  dramatic  range,  and  to  the  ployed,  and  in  the  late  stages  of  the  art  fresco 

school  of  Athens  succeeded  that  called  the  painting   attained  some  perfection.     Various 

Asiatic  or  Ionic,  of  which  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  species  of  varnish  appear  to  have  been  known, 

and  Timanthes  were  the  chief  exemplars.    It  and  Pliny  says  that  Apelles  was  indebted  for 

constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  second  his  brilliant  coloring  to  a  liquid  called  atra- 

phase  of  Greek  painting,  the  school  of  Polyg-  mentum,  with  which  he  covered  his  pictures ; 

notns  forming  the  first,  and  was  characterized  whence  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  concluded 

by  more  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  a  that  he  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  glazing. 

close  imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  ap-  Down  to  the  time  of  Apelles  4  principal  colors 

pearances  of  objects.    Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  were  used,  white,  red,  yellow,  and  black,  from 

excelled  in  form  and  in  the  representation  of  which  all  the  necessary  hues  and  tints  were 

material  beauty,  and,  if  inferior  in  simplicity  composed.     The    '*  Aldobrandini   Marriage," 

and  expression  to  Polygnotus,  greatly  surpassed  now  in  the  Vatican,  supposed  to  resemble 

him  in  the  technical  parts  of  their  art.    The  a  picture  by  Echion  of  the  Sicyonian  school, 

**  Helen "  of  Zeuxis  was  one  of  the  wonders  the  **  AchUles   discovered   by  Ulysses"   and 

of  ancient  art,  and  the  numerous  pictures  by  *^  Achilles  surrendering  Bris^is,"  both  found 

Parrhasius  of  deities  and  heroes  attained  a  at  Pompeii,  and  a  few  others,  although  prob- 

high  importance.    Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  the  ably  feeble  imitations  of  older  works,  sufii- 

last  very  distinguished  painter  of  this  period,  ciently  attest  the  high  character  of  Greek  art 

founded  about  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  in  its  prime.    The  mosaic  of  the  eata  del  Fctuno 

the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  characterized  at  Pompeii,  representing  the  **  Battle  of  lasus^'* 
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now  in  the  Mnseo  Borbonioo  in  Naples,  is  the  bi^itiflm;  the  ship,  the  chnrvh ;  and  the  cross,  re- 
finest  ancient  pictnre  extant,  with  respect  to  demption.  The  art  eyen  to  this  limited  extent, 
composition,  foreshortening,  and  perspective. —  however,  was  practised  not  for  the  pleasure  it 
Of  Etruscan  painting,  as  exemplified  by  speci-  would  excite,  but  as  a  means  of  inculcating 
mens  found  in  senulchral  chambers  at  Tarquinii,  religious  principles ;  and  when,  as  Ohristianit/ 
Osre,  and  elsewhere,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  gained  converts,  it  became  safe  to  venture  be- 
essentially  Greek  in  its  style  and  character-  yond  the  limits  of  mere  symbol,  and  to  depict 
istics,  and  to  a  limited  extent  shows  similar  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  care  was  taken  to 
stages  of  development  and  decay. — ^The  Bo-  eschew  the  beauty  of  features  and  body  lavish- 
mans  received  their  art  directly  from  Greece,  ed  by  pagan  artists  upon  the  representations 
and,  though  eager  and  intelligent  collectors  of  their  deities.  Indeed,  while  Jewish  con- 
of  the  works  of  the  early  masters  of  that  verts  preponderated  in  the  early  churdi,  the 
country,  had  no  independent  school  of  paint-  Saviour  was  represented,  on  the  authority  of 
ing.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  certain  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as 
single  Roman  painter  of  eminence ;  but  in-  devoid  of  all  beauty,  "  not  like  the  gods  of  the 
ferior  Greek  artists  abounded  in  the  Italian  Pantheon  catching  the  eye  by  outward  attrac- 
peninsula,  and  particularly  in  the  capital,  and  tions,  but  conquering  the  heart  by  the  power 
the  best  Roman  paintings  were  probably  exe-  of  his  word."  It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the 
cuted  by  them  in  the  degenerate  style  which  8th  century  that  Adrian  I.  decided,  in  a  papal 
marked  the  decline  of  the  arts  in  Greece.  These  bull,  that  Christ  should  be  represented  with  all 
consisted  chiefly  of  portraits,  ornamental  or  the  attributes  of  divine  beauty  which  art  could 
decorative  work,  ana  copies  of  the  master-  lend  him.  Nearly  a  century  previous,  in  692, 
pieces  of  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  the  council  of  Constantinople  had  authorized 
nowever,  that  the  Romans  were  the  first  to  the  direct  human  representimon  of  the  Saviour 
cultivate  portrait  painting  as  a  distinct  branch  in  place  of  the  symbolicaL  The  most  interest- 
of  the  art.  To  such  a  depth  of  degradation  did  ing  monuments  of  Christian  art  during  the  first 
painting  finally  descend  among  them,  that  it  8  centuries  are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  or 
was  practised  chiefly  by  slaves,  and  the  painter  ceilings  of  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  In  the 
was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  work  he  could  catacomb  of  St.  Calixtus  were  discovered  many 
do  in  a  day.  But  the  treasures  of  art  aocumu-  representations  of  scriptural  stories,  parables, 
^ted  in  Rome  by  successive  generals  and  em«  and  qnnbols,  intermingled  occasionally  with 
terors,  from  the  time  of  Marcellus  downward,  some  of  the  more  innocent  pagan  allegories, 
made  the  city,  as  Cassiodorus  has  expressed  it,  and  also  a  portrait  of  Christ  as  the  Good  Shep- 
"  one  vast  wonder."  Most  of  these  were  in  herd,  the  earliest  known  to  have  been  painted, 
turn  transferred  to  Constantinople  by  Constan-  and  which  probably  formed  the  type  for  others, 
tine  and  his  successors,  and  the  remainder  dis-  Kugler  ascribes  to  these  works  ^^much  gran- 
appeared  in  conflagrations  or  in  the  disorders  deur  of  arran^^ement "  and  "  a  peculiar  solem- 
which  marked  the  period  of  the  exarchate,  nity  and  dignity  of  style."  As  distinguished 
Not  one  authenticated  painting  by  any  of  the  from  pagan  works  of  the  same  or  an  earlier 
great  masters  of  antiquity  is  now  known  to  be  period,  &ey  may  be  said  to  exhibit  more  spirit- 
in  existence.  In  one  respect  the  practice  of  uality  in  the  conception  of  the  human  form, 
painthig  in  Italy  differed  tcom  that  of  Greece,  holiness  of  expression  and  strength  of  charac- 
fn  the  latter  country  the  art  was  essentially  re-  ter  being  preferred  to  beauty  of  features  or 
Itgious,  and  was  mainly  confined  to  temples  body,  and  a  strong  predilection  for  natural  ob- 
and  public  buildings;  but  the  Romans  early  Jects,  as  animals,  leaves,  or  fiowers.  When  the 
familiarized  it  with  the  household,  and  no  estabUshment  of  Christianity  by  Constantino 
dwelling,  whether  palatial  or  strictiy  domestic,  enabled  the  pious  decorators  of  the  early  church 
was  considered  complete  unless  every  apart-  to  emerge  from  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs, 
ment  or  portion  had  its  painted  decorations  they  transferred  their  labors  to  the  numerous 
signifying  tiie  use  for  which  it  was  designed.-—  edifices  dedicated  to  the  new  reli^on.  But 
While  art  in  its  ancient  seats  was  thus  passing  before  art  had  time  to  attain  a  healthy  expan- 
throngh  the  last  phases  of  what  has  been  callea  sion  under  the  new  infiuences  which  were  at 
its  ^^  age  ofdecrepitude,"  Christianity  had  taken  work,  or  to  assume  a  distinctive  form,  civil 
root  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;  and  although  commotions  and  barbaric  invasions  intervened 
the  new  religion,  unlike  the  old,  needed  no  to  check  its  development  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
direct  alliance  with  art,  and  its  followers,  in  6th  century  Constantinople  became  its  princi- 
their  detestation  of  paganism,  denounced  the  pal  seat.  Mural  painting  in  fresco  or  distemper 
carvers  of  graven  images  as  servants  and  emis-  now  gave  way  to  mosaic  work,  and  for  4  or  5 
saries  of  Satan,  the  influence  of  so  many  pre-  centuries  the  most  interesting  remains  of  pic- 
vions  ages  of  civilization  could  not  be  at  once  torial  art  are  the  mosaics  in  the  churches  and 
extinguished,  and  the  early  Christians  before  the  miniature  illuminations  of  Bibles  and  other 
the  time  of  Constantino  attempted  the  visible  sacred  books.  (See  Mosaic,  and  MunATums 
representation  of  sacred  personages  and  actions,  PAnmiro.)  During  the  8th  and  9th  centuries 
by  means  of  symbols  and  mystic  emblems,  the  iconoclasts  of  the  eastern  church  pursued 
Thus  the  iamb  typified  Christ ;  the  vine  and  its  a  systematic  destruction  of  works  of  art ;  but 
branches,  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  tiie  fish,  notwithstanding  the  disfavor  into  which  Greek 
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artists  and  their  works  thereby  fell,  Oonstan-  mels.  Of  the  two  arts,  aoolptnre,  under  the 
tinople  remained  from  the  7th  to  the  18th  lead  of  Nicola  Pisano,  the  greatest  artist  of  the 
century  the  great  capital  of  the  arts,  and  during  18th  century,  considerably  preceded  piunting 
that  period  the  Byzantine  style  was  predomi-  in  the  order  of  development.  The  painters 
nant  m  every  branch  of  art  which  the  degraded  were  hampered  by  a  mode  of  treatment  handed 
taste  of  man  permitted  to  be  cultivated.  By-  down  to  them  for  centuries,  and  from  which 
zantine  painting  was  practised  almost  ezdu-  it  was  difficult  at  once  to  emancipate  tiiem- 
sively  for  religious  purposes,  and  about  the  selves ;  while  the  sculptors,  ignorant  as  yet  of 
commencement  of  the  9th  century  assumed  a  the  marbles  of  the  Greeks,  were  obliged  to  em- 
hierarchical  stiffiiess  of  type  which  has  descend-  ploy  as  models  the  every-day  objects  which 
ed  unaltered  to  the  present  day,  although  gen-  surrounded  them.  Hence  of  necessity  there 
uine  Byzantine  pictures  are  now  produced  only  grew  up  among  the  latter  a  system  of  observa- 
in  a  few  places  in  Russia  and  Greece.  The  tion  and  study  of  nature  which  soon  gave  an 
characteristics  of  the  school  are  length  and  original  character  to  their  works. — ^To  Gio- 
meagrenessof  limbs,  stiifness  of  figure,  features  vanni  Cimabue,  of  Florence,  who  flourished 
almost  void  of  expression,  long  and  narrow  between  1240  and  1800,  it  has  been  customary 
eyes,  a  disagreeable  blackish  green  coloring  of  to  ascribe  the  revival  of  painting  in  Italy,  al- 
the  flesh,  various  conventional  attitudes  and  though  Giunta  da  Pisa  and  Guido  da  Sieoa, 
accessories  having  no  foundation  in  nature,  who  preceded  him,  had  already  given  some  in- 
and  a  profusion  of  gildiog.  The  colors,  though  dication  of  independence  of  feelmg.  Tuscany, 
bright,  were  raw  and  crude,  and  commonly  however,  was  the  seat  of  this  revival,  and  for 
painted  on  a  gold  background.  The  painters  upward  of  two  centuries  the  Tuscan  schools 
were  monks  or  persons  connected  witn  mon-  maintained  their  ascendency  in  Italy.  Neither 
asteries,  who  formed  a  sort  of  perpetual  craft  of  these  artists  advanced  much  beyond  the  By- 
or  guild  for  the  manxutacture  of  pictures;  and  zantine  traditions,  and  the  chief  merit  of  Ci- 
the  subjects  were  almost  as  fixed  as  the  style,  mabue  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  fact  that  be 
consisting  of  the  Madonna  and  child  throned,  discovered  and  fostered  the  genius  of  Giotto  di 
and  representations  of  sacred  history  or  alle-  Bondone,  the  first  great  painter  of  modem 
gory. — ^The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  times,  and  the  true  regenerator  of  the  art. 
Venetians  in  1204,  by  promoting  a  greater  in-  With  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century, 
tercourse  between  the  Byzantines  and  Italians,  the  date  of  this  master's  first  works  of  impor- 
is  considered  to  have  given  the  first  impulse  tance,  the  history  of  Italian  pmting  properly 
toward  the  revival  of  tne  arts  in  Italy  and  the  commences ;  and  in  tracing  its  development 
West.  Many  Byzantine  painters  passed  into  each  of  the  principal  schools  will  be  noticed  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  carrymg  with  them  their  succession.  The  subject  has  already  been 
technical  methods  and  their  types  of  form  and  treated  at  some  length  under  the  head  of  Fsxs- 
color,  which  were  followed  more  or  less  ser-  co  Pahitikg,  which  formed  the  most  impor- 
vilely  by  the  Italians  who  studied  under  them;  tant  branch  of  the  art  in  the  14th  and  15th 
and  at  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  were  planted  centuries ;  and  for  the  characteristics  and  chief 
early  in  the  18th  century  the  germs  of  what  productions  of  individual  painters  the  reader  is 
subsequently  became  the  leading  schools  of  referred  to  their  biographies  in  this  work.— 
Italy.  But  while  in  the  eastern  empire  the  in-  The  Tuscan  schools,  comprising  the  Siennese, 
fluence  of  an  expiring  faith  was  still  manifest  Pisan,  and  Florentine,  were  in  the  15th  centn- 
in  the  social  relations,  the  literature,  and  the  ry  merged  in  the  last  named,  of  which  Giotto 
art  of  the  people ;  in  Italy,  alter  centuries  of  was  the  founder.  Previous  to  his  time  the 
turmoil,  a  new  and  vigorous  civilization,  large-  only  real  advancement  in  painting  was  the 
ly  impregnated  with  the  Gothic  element,  but  substitution  of  the  human  figure  for  its  mere 
inspired  and  directed  by  Christianity  alone,  had  type  or  symbol.  Giotto  made  the  second  great 
appeared,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that  step  of  progress  by  rejecting  the  dark  coloring 
art  should  not  show  a  new  development.  The  which  his  predecessors  had  retained  from  their 
artist,  sharing  in  the  religious  fervor  with  Byzantiue  models,  and  introducing  that  which 
which  every  occupation  was  pursued,  painted  was  paler  and  more  natural.  His  compositions 
for  the  glory  of  Christianity  and  the  good  of  also  exhibit  a  better  idea  of  grouping,  and  his 
his  fellow  men,  and,  finding  tibe  shrunken  and  figures  more  action  and  variety  of  position,  the 
withered  forms  of  the  Byzantine  school  insuffi*  result  doubtless  of  the  new  ideas  of  form  sng- 
cient  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  was  led  to  a  gested  by  the  works  of  Nicola  Pisano.  He 
closer  imitation  of  nature.  One  by  one  the  painted  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy  from  Naples 
familiar  conventionalisms,  which  centuries  of  to  Milan,  and  his  mature  works,  such  as  the 
use  had  sanctified,  were  thrown  off  by  bold  in-  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of  the  Arena  at  Padua 
novators,  until  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  and  in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Assisi,  retain 
century  the  culminating  glory  of  the  art  was  no  traces  of  the  Byzantine  style.  His  fol- 
reached.  The  successive  steps,  however,  were  lowers  and  imitators,  forming  what  has  been 
slow,  with  long  intervals  between,  and  not  called  the  scuola  OiottMca^  for  the  most  part 
until  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century  confined  themselves  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
can  punting  be  said  to  have  freed  itself  in  any  models  left  by  their  master,  but  some  pursued 
considerable  degree  from  its  Byzantine  tram-  the  path  he  had  opened  to  them  with  results 
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beneficial  to  Ae  progress  of  art.  Of  the  lat-  Benozzo  Gozzoli ;  Illippino  Lippi ;  Antonio 
ter  class,  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Andrea  Orcagna  Poimnolo,  the  first  who  stndied  the  dead 
have  been  considered  superior  in  dignity  and  snbjeot  for  the  purposes  of  deflign ;  Domenioo 
grandeur  to  Giotto  himself.  Oontemporary  Ghirlandaio,  the  master  of  Michel  Angelo; 
with  Giotto,  and  scarcely  less  famous,  were  Oosimo  Rosselli,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca  Sig- 
Simone  Memmi  of  the  8iennese  school,  the  norelli,  Andrea  Yerocchio,  and  Ajidrea  Caa- 
charaoteristios  of  which  seem  to  have  b^n  ta^o,  one  of  the  first  who  practised  oil 
force  of  expression  and  a  tendency  toward  pamting  after  the  manner  of  the  Van  Eycks. 
idealism,  ana  Bnffiilmaoco,  of  humorous  mem-  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  master  accomplish- 
ory,  whose  exploits  as  r^ated  by  Boccaccio  have  ed  in  many  arts  beside  painting,  commences 
survived  almost  every  relic  of  his  pencil.  Other  another  epoch,  in  which  Masaccio^s  concep- 
painters  of  the  period  were  Angelo  Gaddi,  the  tions  of  form  were  combined  with  dramatio 
son  of  Taddeo ;  Tommaso  di  Stefano,  called  compositions,  with  local  color,  and  with  light 
Giottlno ;  Spin^lo  Aretino ;  Oennino  Gen-  and  shade,  as  illustrated  in  the  famous  *^  l4»t 
nini,  author  of  the  oldest  Italian  treatise  on  Supper^'  in  tibe  convent  of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Gra- 
painting ;  and  Francesco  da  Volterra.  None  zie  at  Milan.  The  earnest,  simple  faith,  and  the 
of  these,  however,  advanced  much  beyond  the  spiritual  treatment  of  the  early  pointers  now 
point  reached  by  Giotto.  At  the  dose  of  the  gave  wav  in  a  measure  to  the  realistic  tenden- 
oentury  the  influence  of  Giotto  was  discernible  cies  of  the  age.  Less  was  left  to  the  imagina- 
not  in  Tuscany  alone,  but  throughout  Italy  tion  and  feelings,  and  in  place  of  sacred  history 
and  even  beyond  the  Alps.  But  painting  was  and  legends  of  the  church,  pagan  mythology, 
nevertheless  in  a  very  undeveloped  state.  For-  with  its  sensuous  allurements,  began  to  afiford 
traiture  was  rarely  practised,  landscape  paint-  subjects  to  the  painter.  As  in  the  correspond- 
ing as  a  branch  of  art  was  unthought  of,  and  ing  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  tech- 
no true  standard  of  form  had  been  established,  nicai  excellence  was  rapidly  approaching  its 
The  purposes  to  which  painting  were  applied  highest  point,  and  increasing  wealth  and  lux- 
were  almost  wholly  of  a  religious  character,  ury  multiplied  the  production  of  pictures 
and  when  subjects  from  pagan  mythology  or  for  private  purposes.  The  painter  was  no 
classic  history  were  introduce,  it  was  to  illus-  longer  a  public  teacher  of  religion  or  morals, 
trate  the  truth  of  Ohristian  revelation  or  the  as  in  the  days  of  Giotto  or  Orcagna;  and  as 
doctrines  of  moral  theology.  Believing  that  his  public  functions  were  superseded  by  his 
they  shared  with  the  clergy  the  task  of  in-  private  ones,  the  art  began  to  decline.  Un- 
structing  the  peoj^e,  the  artists  aimed  at  a  doubtedly,  however,  the  very  perfection  at- 
truthful  representation  of  their  subject  rather  tained  contributed  materially  to  this  result, 
than  at  technical  skill;  and  on  this  account  Oontemporary  Florentine  masters  of  this  pe- 
tiieir  art,  imperfect  and  conventional  as  it  riod  were  Fra  Bartolonmieo  di  San  Marco  and 
was,  has  an  impressiveness  of  character  which  Andrea  del  Sarto,  both  of  the  highest  exoel- 
the  works  produced  during  the  splendid  era  lence,  and  Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti,  preSmi- 
of  Raphael  &il  to  present  In  the  15th  cen-  nent  as  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect.  The 
tury  paintinff  advanced  very  considerably,  and  latter  neglected  illusive  effects,  despised  oil 
toward  its  dose  Florence,  under  the  munifi-  painting,  and  aimed  at  the  expression  of  life 
cent  sway  of  tiie  Medici,  became  one  of  the  and  power  through  action  and  movement;  and 
most  splendid  art  capitals  of  any  age.  Pie-  the  almost  exclusive  attention  which  he  gave 
tro  della  Francesca  and  Paolo  Uccello  devel-  to  the  definition  of  form,  the  result  doubtless 
oped  the'  science  of  perspective,  and  Maso-  of  his  cultivation  of  the  three  sister  arts,  made 
lino  da  Panicde  that  of  chiaroscuro.  The  pro-  the  development  of  physical  qualities  thence- 
dttctions  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  the  sculptor  of  forth  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Florentine 
the  famous  gates  of  San  Giovanni  in  Florence,  school.  Of  the  daring  heights  to  which  he  at- 
also  gave  new  vigor  to  the  imitative  prindples  tained  in  his  efibrts  toward  srondeur  of  form 
estaluished  by  Giotto ;  and  to  his  influence  per-  and  sublimity  of  expression,  the  frescoes  of  the 
haps  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Florentine  art  Sistine  chapel  affora  a  memorable  illustration ; 
may  be  traced.  But  to  Masaccio,  who  dis-  although  here,  side  by  side  with  his  prophets 
carded  the  conventional  types  of  the  human  and  sibyls,  looking  ^4ike  beings  to  whom  God 
form  and  made  his  studies  directly  from  life,  is  has  spoken  and  who  have  never  since  ceased 
due  the  credit  of  establishing  the  great  era  of  meditating  on  the  awful  voice,"  are  groups  and 
the  pictorial  art  of  this  century;  and  until  near  single  figures  of  such  startling  novelty  of  ex- 
&e  time  of  Raphad  his  conceptions  of  form  pression  and  action  as  to  constitute  a  legacy  of 
remained  the  standard.  Oontemporary  with  questionable  value  to  the  student  of  form.  His 
or  immediately  succeeding  him  were  Fra  An-  influence  was  overwhelming  in  Florence,  and 
gelico  da  Fiesole,  less  distinguished  for  any  almost  every  artist  who  came  within  its  reach 
external  quality  of  art  than  for  the  deep  reli-  lost  his  individuality,  and  in  attempting  to 
^oas  sentiment  of  his  works ;  Filippo  Lippi,  follow  him  only  debased  art  and  proved  his 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  natural-  own.  mediocrity.  Some,  however,  were  ex- 
istio  as  distinguished  from  the  mystical  school,  cellent  painters,  including  Daniele  di  Vol- 
as  that  class  of  masters  has  been  called  who  terra,  celebrated  lor  his  **  Descent  from  the 
made  religion  tibe  end  and  object  of  their  art;  Gross;"   Vasari,   the    biographer  of  Italian 
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artists ;  Sebastian  del  Piombo ;  tiie  Zuocari,  Titian,  who  long  survived  his  great  contempo- 
and  Angelo  Bronzino.  Daring  the  first  quar-  raries  of  the  early  part  of  the  centurj,  reached 
ter  of  the  16th  century  the  grand  climax  of  the  summit  of  his  art  in  history,  landscape,  and 
art  was  reached,  and  within  that  period  the  portraiture,  and  staniped  the  school  of  Yenioe 
greatest  painters  of  modem  times  flourished  as  incontestably  the  first  in  color.  Aside  from 
together,  exercising  in  some  sort  a  reciprocal  portraiture,  in  which  he  had  no  rivaJ,  he  was 
influence,  but  each  working  out  his  own  pecu-  perhaps  greatest  in  his  representations  of  the 
liar  aims.  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  a  naked  female  form.  Among  his  imitators  were 
steady  decline  was  discernible,  not  in  Florence  Andrea  Schiavone  and  Alessandro  Bonvicino, 
alone,  but  all  over  Italy,  Venice  perhaps  ex-  called  II  Moretto  di  Brescia.  In  the  latter  half 
cepted ;  and  as  the  great  masters  one  by  one  of  the  century  flourished  8  other  painters  scarce- 
dropped  ofl^,  they  were  succeeded  by  crowds  ly  less  illustrious  than  Titian,  viz.,  Jacopo  Bo- 
of  servile  mannerists,  who  painted  rapidly  and  busti,  called  Tintoretto,  Paolo  Cagliari,  called 
carelessly  to  meet  the  increasing  and  not  very  Veronese,  and  Jacopo  daPonte,  called  Bassano ; 
discriminating  demand  for  pictures,  and  whose  the  first  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  rapid 
works,  even  when  devoted  to  sacred  subjects,  of  painters,  but  unequal  in  his  performances ; 
had  in  them  "  more  of  earth  than  of  heaven."  the  second  a  consummate  master  of  color, 
*'  We  paint  six  pictures  in  a  year,"  says  Va-  delighting  in  scenes  of  festive  pomp  and 
sari,  ^^  while  the  earlier  masters  took  six  years  splendor,  with  rich  costumes  and  architecture ; 
to  a  picture ;"  a  remark  which  his  own  prao-  and  the  third  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  best 
tice  strikingly  illustrated.  The  latter  part  of  of  the  Italian  painters  of  genre.  The  true  Ve- 
the  century,  however,  witnessed  a  fresh  devel-  netian  style  of  these  masters  deteriorated  in 
opment  in  the  Florentine  school,  and  Ludovico  the  hands  of  their  successors,  and  the  subse- 
Cfardi,  called  Cigoli,  introduced  a  new  style,  quent  history  of  the  school  is  unmarked  by  a 
distinguished  by  careM  drawing  and  brilliant  smgle  great  name,  though  artists  of  merit  were 
coloring ;  but  few  names  of  note  occur  among  not  uncommon. — Intimately  connected  with  the 
his  followers,  except  that  of  Carlo  Dolce,  a  history  of  the  early  Venetian  school  was  that 
careful  painter  of  femaJe  heads.  Pietro  di  of  Padua,  to  which  a  fresh  impnlse  was  nven 
Oortona  about  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century  by  Fran- 
introduced  a  florid,  ornamental  style  of  fresco  cesco  Squarcione,  whose  collection  of  drawings 
painting,  the  followers  of  which  were  called  and  casts  from  the  antique  ^eatiy  promot^ 
by  the  Italians  the  machinisti.  Little  can  bo  the  cultivation  of  form,  and  influenced  the  art 
said  of  Florentine  painting  after  this. — ^Paint-  throughout  northern  Italy,  Jacopo  Bellim,  of 
ing  seems  to  have  made  little  progress  in  Ven-  Venice,  acquired  there  his  peculiar  dry  man- 
ice  previous  to  the  time  of  Giotto,  and  during  ner ;  and  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  greatest  painter 
the  14th  century  no  works  of  any  considerable  that  had  appeared  in  ^e  north  of  Italy  up  to 
importance  were  produced.  The  little  island  of  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  was  its  most 
Murano  may  be  considered  the  nursery  of  Venc-  eminent  pupil .  The  latter,  distinguished  for  his 
tian  art,  and  the  Vivarini,  a  family  of  painters  severely  classic  and  statuesque  design,  founded 
who  lived  there,  its  first  exemplars.  Commer*  the  Mantuan  school,  which  produced  many  of 
cial  intercourse  had  familiarized  them  with  the  the  most  fieunous  piunters  of  Lombardy. — ^The 
works  of  German  and  Flemish  painters,  the  Roman  school  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  di- 
rich  and  vivid  coloring  of  which  was  readily  rectly  from  the  Umbrian,  so  called  from  the  an- 
adopted  by  contemporary  Venetian  artists,  al-  cient  district  of  IJmbria,  within  the  limits  of 
though  until  near  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen-  which  its  artists  practised  their  vocation.  The 
tury  they  designed  with  an  antique  severity  region  was  secluded  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
borrowed from  their  neighbors  the  Paduans.  markable  for  religious  enthusiasm;  whence  per- 
Giovanni  and  Gentile  Bellini,  sons  of  Jacopo  haps  the  spiritual,  almost  ascetic,  style  of  its 
Bellini,  were  the  first  great  artists  of  tiie  school,  early  painters.  The  most  distinguished  among 
as  they  were  among  the  first  in  Italy  to  substi-  these  were  Piero  Cavallini,  Gentile  da  Fabriano 
tnte  oil  painting  for  distemper.  With  a  ten-  (whose  style  Michel  Angelo  declared  was  like 
dency  to  elaborate  finish,  and  a  dry  though  his  name,  gentile\  and  Piero  della  Francesca, 
correct  manner,  their  works  are  distinguished  after  whom  came  Pietro  Perugino  (bom  in  1446, 
by  sweetness  and  purity  of  expression,  and  died  in  1524),  by  far  the  best  painter  of  his 
afford  a  foretaste  of  that  rich  coloring  which  school  up  to  his  time,  and  whose  style,  though 
Bubsequentiy  became  the  chief  characteristic  wanting  in  vigor,  was  distinguished  by  naitete^ 
of  Venetian  art,  and  which  refiected  the  cheer-  grace,  and  tenderness  of  expression.  His  schol- 
ful  and  festive  spirit  of  tiie  people.  With  the  ars  were  numerous,  including  Pinturiochio, 
opening  of  the  16th  century  commenced  a  new  Andrea  Luigi,  called  L'Ingegno,  Lo  Spagna, 
epoch  m  the  history  of  the  school,  and  the  and  above  all  Baphael  (Raffaelle  Sanzio  d^r- 
genius  of  two  scholars  of  the  Bellini,  Giorgione  bino),  whose  fame  has  overshadowed  the  rest, 
and  Titian,  created  a  style  in  which  a  bold  and  Of  the  various  excellences  of  this  remarkable 
decided  handling,  and  a  "golden  glow"  of  man,  who,  dying  at  the  age  of  87,  left  the  great- 
color,  with  great  truthfulness  of  detau  in  land-  est  name  by  general  consent  in  modem  paint- 
scape,  draperies,  and  other  accessories,  were  ing,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  here, 
marked  features.    The  former  died  early,  but  He  has  been  described  as  **  the  first  of  painters, 
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for  moral  force  in  allegory  and  historT-  nnri-  mental  idea  of  which  was  to  oomhine  the 
vailed ;  for  fidelity  in  portrait  nnsurpassed ;  closest  study  of  nature  with  the  imitation  of 
who  has  never  heen  approached  in  propriety  the  best  aadlties  of  the  old  masters.  The  Car- 
of  invention,  composition,  or  expression ;  who  race!  and  their  chief  scholars,  Domenichino, 
is  almost  without  a  rival  in  design;  and  in  sub-  Guido  Beni,  I^franco,  Albani,  and  Guercino, 
limity  and  grandeur  inferior  to  Michel  Angelo  extended  their  influence  throughout  Italy ;  but 
alone.  '^  In  separate  qualities  he  may  have  been  their  efforts  tended  to  substitute  academic  tame- 
equ^ed  by  some  contemoorary  painters,  and  ness  for  what  little  originality  survived  the  de- 
in  color,  which  he  regarded  as  a  means  and  not  dine  of  painting,  and  their  style,  though  fre- 
an  end  in  painting,  he  was  inferior  to  the  Vene-  auently  admirable  as  illustrated  by  themselves, 
tians ;  but  his  frescoes  in  the  Vatican,  his  Ma-  aid  not  long  survive  them.  Their  greatest 
donnas  and  holy  families,  his  great  altarpieces  merit  perhaps  consisted  in  the  attention  they 
and  his  cartoons  nevertheless  represent  the  gave  to  landscape.— Of  the  schools  of  northern 
highest  efforts  of  modem  art,  and  have  made  Italy,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  the  most 
his  style  not  that  of  Rome  alone,  but  of  the  noted  was  that  of  Parma,  the  great  ornament 
world.  Baphael  had  numerous  scholars,  who  of  which  was  Antonio  Allegri,  known  as  Oor- 
imitated  hitn  with  more  or  less  success,  and  reggio,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  oen- 
some  of  whom  assisted  him  in  the  execution  tury  brought  the  art  of  cniaroscuro  and  relief 
of  his  frescoes.  But  after  his  death  most  of  to  perfection.  One  of  his  chief  characteristics 
those  who  had  original  genius  deviated  into  was  a  winning  softness  and  grace,  tending  in 
exaggerations  and  insipidities,  and  soon  lost  all  some  instances  toward  affectation ;  and  the 
traces  of  the  noble  grace  and  power  of  their  evil  consequences  of  this  tendencv  are  visible 
master.  The  sack  of  Rome  by  the  constable  in  the  works  of  Francesco  Mazzola,  called  11 
de  Bourbon  in  152T  caused  the  dispersion  of  Parmigiano,  otherwise  an  excellent  painter,  and 
his  followers  then  in  the  city,  who  carried  into  after  Oorre^o  the  best  artist  of  the  school. — 
all  parts  of  Italy  a  spurious  stvle,  miscalled  the  At  Milan  a  nourishing  school  was  established 
**  Baphaelesque."  His  best  scholars  were  Giu-  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  who  executed  there  some 
lio  Romano,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  for  of  his  finest  works.  About  the  commencement 
original  power,  but  of  a  far  lower  order  of  mind  of  the  17th  centurv  the  Procaccini  founded  an 
than  his  master ;  Gian  Francesco  Penni,  called  eclectic  school  in  Milan. — ^The  school  of  Naples 
II  Fattore ;  Perino  del  Vaga ;  Giovanni  da  claims  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Florence, 
Udine ;  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio ;  Pellegrino  da  but  no  name  of  importance  occurs  until  the 
Modena;  Bartolommeo  Bamenghi,  called  U  Ba-  ITth  century,  when  Giuseppe  Bibera,  called  Lo 
gnacavollo ;  and  Benvenuto  Tisi,  called  II  Garo-  6pagnoletto,  and  Scdvator  Bosa,  both  leading 
falo.  Primaticcio,  Nicolo  del  Abate,  and  Tibal-  painters  of  the  n^toraZM^i,  fiourished.  Thelat- 
di  abo  acquired  the  Boman  style  of  Baphael,  ter  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigorous  of 
whidi  they  carried  into  France  and  Spain,  landscape  painters,  but  even  in  this  class  of 
The  execution  by  Mchel  Angelo  of  the  *^Last  works  reflects  the  coarse  feeling  of  his  school. 
Judgment"  in  the  Sistine  chapel  in  1541  pro-  The  last  Neapolitan  painter  of  eminence  was 
duced  a  crowd  of  feeble  imitators  of  his  stylet  Luca  Giordano,  called,  from  his  rapidity  of  exe- 
sSp&T  whom  came  Giuseppe  Oesari  d^Arpino  and  cution,  Fa  Presto. — ^Although  painting  in  Ger- 
Michel  Angelo  Oaravaggio,  the  former  repre-  many  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Carfovingian 
senting  the  maehinisti  and  the  latter  the  tens-  period,  little  is  known  of  the  productions  of  its 
Ifran  or  naturalistic  whose  style,  though  not  artists,  the  missal  illuminators  excepted,  pre- 
deficient  in  power,  was  founded  on  mere  natu-  vious  to  the  18th  century.  During  the  latter 
ral  imitation,  and  was  characterized  by  coarse-  half  of  the  14th  century,  under  Meister  Wilhelm, 
ness  and  vulgarity.  These  were  succeeded  by  or  William  of  Oologne,  who,  according  to  a 
the  Oarracci  and  their  followers,  who  flourbh-  contemporary  chronicler,  was  "  the  best  painter 
ed  during  the  17th  century ;  and  in  the  18th  in  all  German  lands,  and  painted  all  sorts  of 
the  history  of  the  art  closes  with  Andrea  Sac-  men  as  if  they  were  alive,"  the  school  of  Oo- 
chi.  Carlo  Maratti,  and  Baphael  Mengs,  the  logne  acquired,  considerable  repute.  The  pic- 
first  a  painter  of  merit,  the  last  two  academic  tures  in  Oologne  attributed  to  this  master  and  to 
and  mannered. — ^The  Bolognese  school,  though  his  scholar,  Meister  Stephon,  notwithstanding  a 
claiming  to  ^are  with  those  of  Tuscany,  Bome,  Gothic  hardness  peculiar  to  all  medisval  Ger- 
and  Venice  the  honor  of  bringing  about  the  man  art,  are  remarkable  for  richness  of  color- 
revival  of  painting,  presents  no  name  of  great  ing,  careful  finish,  and  deep  religious  sentiment, 
importance  until  the  close  of  the  15th  century.  Contemporary  schools  flourished  in  Nuremberg 
when  Francesco  Francia,  a  painter  of  genuine  and  Westphadia.  The  16th  century  witnessed 
religious  sentiment,  and  the  friend  of  Baphael,  the  culmination  of  German  art  in  the  person  of 
flourished.  His  influence  was  only  temporary.  Albrecht  DUrer,  the  scholar  of  Michael  Wohl- 
and  it  was  not  until  about  1686  that  the  school  gemuth  of  Nuremberg,  and  almost  equally  dis- 
witnessed  its  most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  estab-  tinguished  as  painter,  sculptor,  and  engraver, 
lishment  by  Ludovico,  Agostino,  and  Aimibale  though  now  chiefly  known  m  the  last  capacity. 
Oarracci  of  their  celebrated  academy,  called,  Lucas  Oranach  about  the  same  time  headed 
from  the  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted,  the  contemporary  school  of  Saxony,  and  en- 
the  eclectic  school  of  Bologna,  and  the  ftmdo-  joyed  almost  as  great  a  reputation  as  Dtbrer 
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himself.    Other  painters  of  the  period  were  Al-  terizes  as  **  a  giant  of  ezecation  and  bmte  vio- 
brecht  Altdorfer,  a  scholar  of  DUrer,  Matthias  lence  of  brush,  and  brilliant  color  and  daring 
Grunewald,  Hans  Bnrgkmair,  and  particalarlj  composition/'  revived  the  old  glories  of  Flor- 
Hans  Holbein  the  yonnger,  in  whom  the  old  ence  and  Venice.    Physical  energy  and  life 
mediteval  ecclesiastical  spirit  is  relieved  by  were  his  characteristics,  and  these  were  re- 
freer  conceptions  of  nature  and  a  purer  sense  fleeted  with    exaggerated   coarseness  in  the 
of  physical  beauty,  while  the  characteristic  worksofJordaenSjGasparde  Grayer,  and  others 
German  style  is  retained.    After  1527  his  his-  of  his  followers,  who  form  what  is  known  as 
tory  belongs  to  England.     Subsequently  the  the  school  of  Brabant.    Anthony  Yandjke, 
Germans  became  imitators  of  the  Netherland-  his  most  illustrious  scholar,  however,  painted 
uh  and  Italian  eclectic  schools,  and  previous  with  more   elegance   than   his  master,  and 
to  the  19th  century  few  names  of  note  occur  brought  portraiture  to  the  highest  excellence, 
among  them.    In  the  first  decade  of  the  pres-  Painting  languished  in  the  Netherlands  alter 
ent  century  a  remarkable  revival  was  com-  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  but,  as  in 
menced  by  a  number  of  young  German  paint-  other  parts  of  Europe,  has  within  the  present 
era  assembled  in  Bome,  the  leading  motive  of  century  experienced  a  revival,  which  will  be 
which  was  a  protest  against  the  effete  academic  productive  of  good  results.  The  art  is  now  por- 
generalization  under  which   art   languished,  sued  with  success  by  Wappers,  De  Kaiser,  Gal- 
The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  mystical  lait,  Yerboeckhoven,  and  other  Beigian  artists. 
school,  which,  under  the  lead  of  Overbeck,  has  Gallait  especially  ranks  among  the  first  of  living 
attempted  to  revive  the  sentimental,  ascetic  art  historical  painters. — ^The  Dutch  school  seems 
of  the  14th  century ;  and  of  another  more  pure-  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Flemish  until 
ly  Teutonic,  whose  leaders,  Cornelius,  Kaul-  theearlypartof  the  17th  century,  when  a  pecu- 
bach,  Hess,  and  Schnorr,  have  idealized  history  liar  reaction  from  the  mannered  style  of  the  mas- 
with  considerable  success.     Leasing,  Bende-  ters  of  the  preceding  century  manifested  itself 
mann,  and  others  instituted  a  reaction  against  in  Holland.    This  movement  was  headed  by 
the  severe  ecclesiasticism  of  Overbeck,  and  Paul  Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  a  man  of  singular  ge- 
formed  a  separate  school,  the  chief  seat  of  nius,  who  took  up  a  hostile  position  against  the 
which  is  Dtlsseldorf.    Accounts  of  these  move-  study  of  the  ideal,  and  deliberately  proceeded 
ments  and  of  their  instigators  will  be  found  on  tiie  principle  of  imitating  vulgar  nature, 
among  the  biographical  articles  of  this  work.  The  ugliness  of  his  models,  selected  apparently 
^-The  Flemish  school  dates  from  the  com-  to  show  what  obstacles  he  could  overcome,  is 
mencement  of  the  15th  century,  when  Hu-  however  more  than  redeemed  by  surpassing  ef- 
bert  and  Jan  van  Eyck  established  themselves  fects  of  light  and  shade,  and  through  his  mesn 
at  Bruges,  and  drew  around  them  pupils  from  and  coarse  design  shines  the  individuality  of  a 
all  pai*ts  of  northern  Europe.    IMgnity  and  gloomy  and  orij^al  mind.    His  style,  called 
strength,  combined  with  a  close  imitation  of  ex-  by  Kugler  the  ^^  phantasmagoric,"  was  the  very 
ternal  nature,  were  the  characteristics  of  their  opposite  of  that  of  Bubens,  and  in  landsca^x) 
style,  as  illustrated  in  the  celebrated  polyp-  and  history  severed  the  Dutch  school  com- 
tych  painted  by  them  for  the  church  of  St.  Ba-  pletely  from  that  of  Brabant.    Rembrandt  had 
Yon,  Ghent.    This  work  presents  also  some  of  some  eminent  scholars,  including  N.  van  Bergen, 
the  first  snccessftd  attempts  at  landscape  paint-  Eeckhout,  P.  de  Xoninck,  F.  Bol,  and  Nicolas 
ing.    To  Hubert  Van  Eyck  is  due  the  discovery,  Maas.    Contemporary  with  Rembrandt  flour- 
not  of  oil  painting,  which  was  practised  wiib.  ished  a  class  of  painters  of  remarkable  merit 
more  or  less  skill  for  2  or  8  centuries  before  as  colorists,  and  well  versed  in  the  technics  of 
his  time,  but  of  a  drying  varnish,  which  was  their  art,  who  cultivated  what  is  called  genre, 
at  the  same  time  more  suitable  for  mixing  with  and  so  greatly  excelled  in  this  department  as 
pigments  than  any  vehicle  previously  known,  to  justify  the  remark,  that  ^*' genre  and  the 
The  new  method  was  adopted  by  northern  Dutch  style  are  almost  synonymous.^'    Their 
artists  generally  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  pictures  are  generally  of  small  size,  and  are 
century,  and  was  about  1460  carried  into  Italy  characterized  by  minute  and  exact  imitations 
by  Antonello  da  Messina.   Among  the  scholars  of  familiar  and  frequently  of  vulgar  subjects, 
and  successors  of  the  Van  Eycks  were  Roger  Among  the  most  eminent  of  these,  of  whom 
of  Bruges,  Hans  Hemling  or  Memling,  perhaps  we  can  only  give  the  names  here,  were  Peter 
the  best  painter  of  the  school,  and  Jan  Mabuse.  Breughel  and  his  sons  Hell  Breughel,  so  called 
A  contemporary  school  flourished  at  Antwerp,  from  the  diabolical  character  of  his  subjects, 
which  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen-  and  Velvet  Breughel,  famous  for  his  soft  hand- 
tury  produced  at  least  two  firstrate  artists,  ling ;  David  Teniers,  the  elder  and  the  younger, 
Quentin  Matsys  and  Lucas  van  Leyden,  to  the  latter  a  distinguished  painter  of  low  life ; 
^hom  succeeded  a  crowd  of  imitators  of  the  Adrian  van  Ostade,  Adrian  Brauwer,  and  Jan 
Italians,  whose  efforts  in  design  were  worth-  Steen,  equally  celebrated  in  the  same  depart- 
less,  but  who  transplanted  into  the  Netherlands  ment ;  Gerard  Terburg,  Gerard  Douw,  Gabriel 
the  true  Venetian  coloring.    With  the  17th  Metzu,  and  Franciscus  Mieris,  eminent  painters 
•century  commenced  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  genteel  life.    About  the  same  time  landscape 
of  the  Flemish  school,  during  which  the  genius  painting  became  developed  among  tlie  Dutch 
«f  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  whom  Haydon  charac-  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  generally  with  a 
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purer  taste  than  gmre,    Paul  Bril  caught  the  oeedini^  generation  of  French  painters.    Oon<- 
Italian  spirit  from  painting  in  Italr,  and  Jan  temporary  with  him  were  Nicolas*  Ponssin, 
and  Anareas  Both,  Pynaoker,  Albert  Coyp,  eminent  for  the  classic  spirit  of  his  composi- 
Nicolas  Berghem,  Jan  Miel,  Karel  Dnjardin,  tions  and  his  landscapes ;  Gaspar  Ponssin,  also 
and  Adrian  van  der  Y elde  caltivated  an  ideal  eminent  in  landscape ;  Claude  Gel6e,  a  master 
or  pastoral  style  with  eminent  success.    Jacob  of  aerial  perspective,  as  of  nearly  every  other 
Raysdael,  Minderhont  Hobbema,  and  Antony  branch  of  landscape  painting;  and  S^bastien 
Waterloo  excelled  in  vivid  and  natural  imi-  Bourdon.  All  of  these,  though  French  by  birth, 
tations  of  native  scenery,  without  aiming  at  practised  their  art  and  passed  most  of  their 
ideal   beauty;    William  van  der  Yelde   the  lives  in  Italy.    Eustache  Le  Sueur  and  Oharles 
younger  and  L.  Baokhuysen  in  marine  views ;  Le  Brun  were  the  most  eminent  of  Youet^s 
Philip  Wouvermans  in  hunting  parties ;    and  scholars,  the  latter,  an  artist  of  merit  despite 
Paul   Potter   in  landscapes  with  cattle  and  his  affectation  of  manner  and  violations  of 
figures.    Snyders,  the  friend  of  Rubens,  and  taste,  being  the  painter  of  many  of  the  immense 
the  greatest  of  all  the  animal  painters,  may  pictures  at  YersiBilles  which  testify  to  the  van* 
be  mentioned  here ;  also  Hondekoeter,  a  paint-  ity  and  extravagance  of  Louis  XIY.    In  the 
er  of  poultry ;  and  De  Heem,  Rachel  Ruysch,  succeeding  reign  Antoine  Watteau  painted ^t«« 
and  Yan  Huysum,  celebrated  for  their  fruit  gaiante$  with  grace  and  effect ;  Joseph  Yemet 
and  flower  pieces.    A  few  of  these  lived  into  was  noted  as  a  marine  painter ;  and  somewhat 
the  18th  century,  but  before  that  time  the  art  later  Jean  Baptiste  Greuze  obtained  a  unique 
had  lost  most  of  its  vitality. — ^The  Spanish  reputation  for  his  female  heads  and  charmmg 
school  stands  almost  alone  in  the  history  of  art  representations   of  domestic   life.     Painting 
in  the  uniformly  religious  and  ascetic  character  steadily  deteriorated  during  the  latter  half  of 
of  its  productions.    A  rigid  code  of  rules,  es-  the  18th  century,  until  restored  to  a  temporary 
tablished  by  ecclesiatical  authority,  prescribed  vitality  about  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
the  method  of  treatment  when  sacred  subjects  tion  by  Jacques  Louis  David,  whose  style,  known 
were  selected,  and  the  strong  Oatholic  feeling  as  the  ^*  classic,"  though  dry,  pedantic,  and  de- 
of  the  artists  led  them  to  give  an  almost  exclu-  ficient  in  true  expression,  showed  considerable 
sive  attention  to  this  class  of  subjects.    Paint-  mastery  of  form,  and  was  followed  by  Gu^rin, 
ing  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  exist-  Drouais,  and  a  numerous  band  of  scholars, 
ence  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  previous  to  the  Gros  firat  broke  away  from  this  ^^  morbid  imi- 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  ana  it  was  not  un-  tation  of  the  antique,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
tU  the  17th  that  the  school  had  any  other  than  aiid  with  G^ricault  and  others  inaugurated  the 
a  local  reputation.    The  visit  of  some  Flemish  system  of  painting  from  nature,  whence  ori^- 
artists  in  the  15th  century,  and  somewhat  later  nated  the  modem  French  school,  the  most  dis- 
of  Titian  and  other  Italian  masters,  gave  the  tingui^ed  ornaments  of  which  are  Leopold 
native  painters  their  first  practical  ideas  of  Robert;  Paul  Delaroche,  one  of  the  chief 
color  and  design.    In  the  16th  century  schools  painters  of  histoi^  of  the  present  century ;  Ary 
were  already  established  in  Castile,  Valencia,  Scheffer,  siogularly  pure  and  severe  in  his  ideid 
Seville,  and  elsewhere,  that  of  Seville  being  per-  conceptions ;  Horace  Yemet,  unrivalled  in  bat- 
haps  the  most  distinguished.    Among  the  emi-  tie  pieces ;  Delacroix,  Ingres,  and  Couture ;  Rosa 
nent  painters  connected  with  them  were  Anto-  Bonheur,  whose  horses  and  cattie  are  among 
nio  del  Rincon,  Luis deYargas,  Luis  de  Morales,  the  best  ever  painted;  Troyon,  excellent  in 
Yincente  Joanes,  sometimes  called  the  Span-  landscape ;  and  £douard  Fi^e,  Chavet,  and 
ish  Raphael,  Pablo  de  Cespedes,  and  Juan  de  las  Meissonier,  eminent  in  different  departments  of 
Roelas,  most  ofwhom  studied  in  Italy,  and  flou-  genre, — Of  painting  in  England  fittie  can  be 
rished  in  the  16th  century ;  Francisco  Pacheco ;  said  previous  to  tiie  18th  century.  Jan  Mabuse, 
Alonso  Oano,  eminent  as  sculptor,  painter,  and  Holbein,  Sir  Anthony  More,  Rubens,  Yandyke, 
architect ;  Francisco  Zurbaran,  a  distinguished  Lely,  EneUer,  and  other  continental  painters, 
painter  of  the  naturalistic  school  of  Caravag-  had  during  tiie  two  previous  centuries  succes- 
gio ;  and  Diego  Yelasqnez  de  Silva  and  Barto-  sively  practised  their  art  there,  principally  in 
lom6  Esteban  Murillo,  who  share  the  honor  the  department  of  portraiture ;  but  their  infla- 
of  making  Spanish  art  known  and  admired  in  ence  was  unavailing  to  form  a  national  school, 
ail  parts  of  the  civilized  world.    The  character-  The  few  native  artists  of  note  who  flourished 
istics  of  their  styles  are  described  in  the  bio-  within  this  period,  including  Hilliard,  Isaac  and 
graphical  notices  of  them.  Since  the  commence-  Peter  Oliver,  miniature  painters,  and  Dob- 
ment  of  the  18th  century  Spain  has  produced  son,  Nicholas  Stone,  and  Jameson,  called  the 
no  minters  of  eminence. — Painting  was  prac-  "  Scottish  Yandyke,"  were  portrait  painters, 
tised  in  France  as  early  as  the  time  of  Oharle-  and  that  branch  of  painting  alone  received  en- 
magne,  but  nothing  like  a  national  school  can  couragement.    The  first  important  historical 
be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  until  after  the  works  by  an  English  artist  were  the  frescoes 
visit  of  Primaticcio  and  other  Italian  artists,  at  executed  by  Sir  James  Thomhill  in  the  interior 
the  invitation  of  Francis  I.    Simon  Youet,  who  of  the  dome  of  St  PauPs,  London;  but  his 
flourished  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  illustrious  son-in-law,  William  Hogarth,  the 
century,  received  an  Italian  education,  and  is  great  satirical  painter  of  his  time,  and  one  of 
considered  the  master  and  model  of  the  sue-  tiie  most  original  pmters  of  any  age,  is  the 
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firgt  name  of  note  in  the  hifitoiT-  of  Bntish  art.  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Huskuk.— 
He  had  hbweyer  bat  little  direct  influenoenpon.  Fainting  made  littie  progress  in  the  Umted 
the  artists  of  hia  time,  and  the  honor  of  found-  States  preidous  to  the  present  oentmy.  Bei^a- 
ing  the  modem  English  school  belongs  to  Sir  min  West,  a  native  of  Pennsylyania,  and  &» 
Joshna  Keynoldg,  excellent  in  portraitore  and  second  president  of  the  British  royal  aoademj, 
history,  and  preeminent  as  a  colorist.  His  con-  gained  all  his  reputation  abroad ;  and  Copley, 
temporary  and  rival,  Thomas  Gainsborongh,  thongh  he  left  many  admirable  portruts  in 
often  equalled  him  in  portraits,  but  is  better  America,  established  himself  in  England  be- 
known  as  the  first  of  a  line  of  landscape  paint-  fore  the  revolution^  and  produced  hia  most 
ers  whose  works  would  adorn  the  art  of  any  important  works  in  history  and  portraiture  iD 
epoch.  Among  other  painters  who  flourished  that  country.  Charles  Wilson  Peale  and  CoL 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  were  John  Trumbull  were  the  first  native  artists  of 
Richard  Wilson,  eminent  in  landscape ;  Barry,  note  who  practised  their  art  to  any  oonaiderabk 
Opie,  Northcote,  Fnseli,  Copley,  and  West,  his-  extent  at  home ;  and  the  Trumbull  gallery 
torical  and  portrait  painters,  the  last  two  being  of  portraits  and  pictures  illustrating  American 
natives  of  America.  The  influence  of  Beynolds  history,  at  New  Haven,  would  be  a  valuable 
upon  the  succeeding  generation  of  painters  is  contribution  to  the  art  of  any  nation.  In  the 
shown  in  the  strong  bias  for  color  which  now  early  part  of  the  present  century  Malbone,  6U- 
forms  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  bert  Stuart,  and  Allston  vindicated  the  claim 
English  school.  In  the  first  onarter  of  the  of  America  to  the  possession  of  the  highest 
present  century  flourished  Sir  Thomas  Law-  order  of  artistic  ability ;  the  first  an  excellent 
rence,  Hoppner,  Raeburn,  and  Jackson,  portrait  miniature  painter,  the  second  a  rival  of  Bey- 
painters  ;  Wilkie,  the  best  painter  of  low  life  nolds  in  portraiture,  and  the  third  an  ima- 
Engiand  has  produced;  Haydon,  a  historical  ginative  painter  of  high  excellence  in  all 
painter  of  genius,  in  spite  of  his  mannerism  and  walks  of  his  art.  About  the  same  time  John 
egotism ;  Etty,  a  vigorous  colorist ;  Turner,  W.  Jarvis  and  Thomas  Sully  hdd  a  high  rank 
the  most  original  and  imaginative,  perh]M)8,  of  as  portrait  painters,  Yanderlyn  painted  hiatoiy 
landscape  painters ;  Constable,  Calcott,  W.  Col-  with  success,  and  somewhat  later  Newton  and 
lins,  MorLmd,  Kasmyth,  Bonington,  eminent  in  Leslie,  Americans  by  birtii  or  parentage,  es- 
the  same  department ;  and  John  Martin,  whose  tablidied  themselves  in  En^and  and  became 
architectural  extravagances  and  exaggerated  celebrated  in  the  modem  English  school  of 
effects  of  light  and  ^ade  hafl  a  brief  popu-  genre.  .  About  1825  Thomas  Cole  founded  what 
larity.  During  the  same  period  genre  was  cul-  may  be  called  the  American  school  of  land- 
tivated  by  Bird,  Smirke,  Stothard,  and  many  scape  painting,  a  department  which  was  thence- 
others,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  pres-  forth  cultivated  by  native  artists  more  univer- 
ent  day  by  Newton,  Leslie,  Cooper,  Mulready,  sfdly  than  any  other.  The  works  of  Cole, 
Madise,  Eastlake,  Bedgrave,  E.  M.  Ward,  Web-  though  not  remarkable  as  literid  transcripts 
ster,  Hamihon,  Cope,  Dyce,  C.  Landseer,  J.  B.  of  individual  forms,  are  characterized  by  a 
Herbert,  Horsley,  W.  J.  MuUer,  Frith,  Faed,  thoughtful  morality,  and  a  tendency  to  alle- 
and  many  others,  most  of  whom  have  also  gory.  The  series  of  ^^  The  Course  of  Empire" 
painted  history  and  landscape  with  success,  and  ^^The  Voyage  of  life^^  are  among  the 
Among  prominent  landscape  painters  of  the  finest  specimens  of  American  art.  Contem- 
preaent  day  are  Creswiok,  Stanneld,  D.  Boberts,  porary  with  Cole  or  immediatdy  succeeding 
James  Ward,  linnell,  and  F.  Lee.  Sir  Edwin  him  were  Doughty,  Durand,  Inman,  and  Fisher, 
Landseer  occupies  a  peculiar  and  prominent  the  two  first  named  eminent  in  landscape,  and 
position  as  a  painter  of  dogs  and  animals  of  the  the  third  tiie  first  American  painter  who  at- 
chase.  The  British  school  of  water  color  paint-  tempted  genre  with  success ;  Bembrandt  Peale, 
ing,  founded  by  Paul  Sandby  in  the  middle  of  Wdr,  Huntingtonj  BoUiermel,  and  Page,  paint- 
the  last  c^tnry,  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  ers  of  history,  landscape,  and  genrej  and  the 
in  the  department  of  landscape  has  produced  last  named  distinguished  as  a  colorist;  Neagle, 
works  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  oil  Morse,  Ingham,  Harding,  and  Eraser,  portrait 
|«inters.  Among  its  chief  artists  are  Turner,  painters.  Since  the  middle  of  the  century 
Front,  Copley,  Fielding,  Boberts,  W.  Hunt,  landscape  painting  has  received  an  active  and 
Lewis,  Cattermole,  Cox,  Absolon,  Corbould,  healthful  impulse,  and  no  artists  in  any  Euro- 
Nash,  and  Stanfield.  Within  the  present  cen-*  ]>ean  school  show  more  talent  in  this  depart- 
tury  has  arisen  a  peculiar  school,  styling  itself  ment  than  those  of  America.  Ptominent  among 
the  "Pre-Baphaelite  Brotherhood,"  and  rep-  the  latter  are  Church,  Kensett,  G.  L.  Brown, 
resented  by  William  Holman  Hunt,  MillaiB,  Cropsey,  Chapman,  Casilear,W.  and  J.  M.  Hart, 
Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  and  some  others,  who,  Mignot,  Gignoux,  Gifford,  Colman^  Cranch, 
according  to  their  most  earnest  advocate,  Gay,  Inness,  Shattuck,  Hubbard,  Bougfaton, 
Buskin,  ^^  oppose  themselves  to  the  modem  Dana,  and  many  others,  including  some  men- 
system  of  teaching,  and  paint  nature  as  it  is  tioned  above.  The  works  of  all  of  these  are 
around  them,  with  the  help  of  modem  science,  characterized  by  close  imitation  of  natare,  and 
and  with  the  earnestness  of  the  men  of  the  18th  in  general  by  a  fireedom  from  old  world  con- 
and  14th  centuries." — ^For  information  concern-  ventionalisms.  Within  the  same  period  genre 
ing  the  chief  depositories  of  paintings  in  Europe,  has  been  cultivated  with  considerable  8O0<:ess 
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hj  Mount,  L«n^,  Lambdin,  Maj,  Khaiagw,  Dar*  solution  of  chloride  of  strontlan  to  one  of  ohro- 
ley,  Hoppin,  Bknyelty  Eastman  Johnson,  Wil-  mate  of  potash.  Snlphnret  of  oadmiom  forms 
Ham  Hunt,  Edmonds,  and  others;  and  portrait  a  rich  and  brilliant  orange,  also  permanent, 
painting  by  Healj,  Elliott,  Hicks,  Baker,  Stone,  The  oxides  of  iron,  in  the  native  oohres  or  the 
and  Stugg,  the  last  also  a  miniaturist.  Hays,  artificial  preparations,  furnish  a  variety  of 
Tait,  Beard,  and  Hinckley  are  well  known  ani-  shades  of  yeUow,  as  well  as  of  red,  which  are 
mal  painters.  History  has  comparatively  fawer  among  the  most  durable  and  valuable  paints, 
followers,  and  that  department  reoeives  less  The  native  ochres  properly  levigated  and  ground 
encouragement  than  either  of  the  preceding,  produce  such  a  variety  of  beautiM  colors,  that 
There  are  however  some  prominent  painters  of  there  is  little  inducement  to  have  recourse  to 
thin  class,  including  Leutze,  a  pupil  of  the  DUs*  artificial  preparations  of  this  description.  A 
seldorf  school,  Gray,  Powell,  Rossiter,  Terry,  great  variety  of  mineral  yellows  might  be 
and  White.  named  which  possess  a  good  color  and  are 
PAINTS,  coloring  substances  variously  pre-  more  or  less  used,  but  are  not  durable,  are  af- 
pared,  so  that  they  may  be  spread  with  a  fected  by  foul  air,  and  moreover  often  ioju- 
bmsh  over  surfaces  of  wood,  paper,  canvas,  Ac.  riously  affect  other  colors  with  which  they 
The  name  may  properly  include  water  colors,  come  in  contact.  Such  are  the  chrome  yellow 
which  are  mixtures  of  the  coloring  matters  and  chrome  orange,  preparations  of  chromic 
with  water  and  gum,  usually  prepared  in  the  acid  and  lead.  Naples  yellow,  a  compound  of 
form  of  solid  cakes,  and  which  when  wetted  unknown  composition,  but  said  to  contam  the 
with  water  and  rubbed  readily  impart  to  it  a  oxides  of  lead  and  antimony,  and  according  to 
portion  of  the  coloring  matter.  It  may  also  some  of  arsenic  also,  is  a  yellow  of  much  repu- 
include  the  colors  used  by  artists,  and  those  tation,  but  is  readily  tarnished  by  foul  gases, 
preparationa  employed  in  house  painting.  The  by  die  light,  and  even  by  contact  with  an  iron 
former  are  distinguished  as  artists*  or  oil  paint-  or  steel  spatula. — JUdi.  Vegetable  substances, 
ers'  colors,  and  the  latter  are  known  as  the  as  the  miadders,  afford,  when  made  into  lakes 
common  paints.  The  sources  of  the  colors  of  with  earthy  bases,  rich  and  beautiful  colors ; 
the  last  two  classes  are  to  a  considerable  ex-  but,  like  most  vegetable  colors,  they  cannot  be 
tent  the  same,  but  artists'  colors  are  more  va-  depended  upon  for  permanency.  The  more 
rious^  and  in  general  much  the  more  carefully  highly  oxidized  ochres  produce  very  valuable 
prepared.  The  secret  of  their  perfection  con-  reds,  such  as  the  light  red  and  Ladian  red. 
sists  in  the  most  thorough  levigation  and  Venetian  red  is  an  inferior  sort  of  tiie  same 
grinding  by  louff  continued  rubbing  between  class,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  colcothar. 
hard  surfaces.  By  this  means  their  lustre  and  Vermilion  red  is  a  preparation  of  the  bisulphu- 
transparency  are  most  effectually  increasedr  ret  of  mercury.  (See  OnriTABAB,  and  Mbbcuby.) 
We  can  only  give  a  very  general  description  This  is  a  beautiful  color,  and  not  affected  by 
of  the  principal  colors  employed  by  artists. —  any  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  change — acids 
WhiUs,  Flake  white  is  a  preparation  of  ceruse  or  alkalies;  The  native  cinnabar  is  much  infe- 
or  carbonate  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  excess  ferior  to  the  artificial.  Other  preparations  of 
of  tiie  oxide.  (See  Wmra  Lkad.)  Silver  mercury,  as  the  peroxide  (red  precipitate)  and 
white  (plane  d^argeni)  or  krems  white  is  the  the  iodide,  also  produce  red  colors,  but  they 
same  preparation  from  selected  scales  of  the  are  not  durable,  and  oonsequentiy  are  littie 
purest  and  whitest  ceruse,  ground  for  an  un-  esteemed.  Bed  lead  and  phosphate  of  cobalt 
usually  long  time  with  particular  care.  These  become  dark  when  mixed  with  oil.  The  am- 
have  been  regarded  as  the  best  white  for  oil  monio-perchloride  of  palladium  is  a  rich,  deep, 
or  resin  vehicles,  when  pure;  but  they  are  and  beantifnl  color.  Carmine  and  the  other 
often  adulteriOed  with  pipe  clay,  sulphate  of  lakes  (see  Oabiohb,  and  Lakss)  are  very  rich 
barytes,  chalk,  and  other  substances,  the  first  reds,  but  better  adapted  for  miniature  painting 
two  of  which  may  be  detected  by  their  insoln-  and  water  colors  than  fbr  oils.  Rouge  is  a 
bility  in  dilute  nitrio  or  acetic  acid ;  and  they  carmine  preparation. — Shu$,  The  only  really 
are  acted  on  and  tarnished  by  the  impure  gases  good  blues  are  those  known  as  ultramarine,  the 
common  in  the  atmosphere  of  dwellings,  par-  native  or  artificial.  (See  Lapis  Lazuu,  and 
ticularly  those  lighted  by  gas.  They  are  con-  Ultbamaionx.)  These  are  brilliant  colors  of  a 
sequentiy  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  rinc  white,  purplish  hue,  not  affected  by  foul  gases,  but  re- 
the  purest  variety  of  which,  known  as  snow  movable  by  acids.  That  prepared  by  Zuber 
white  {hlans  de  neige),  possesses  the  good  with-  of  Alsace,  having  less  of  the  purple,  was  highly 
out  the  objectionable  qualities  of  the  flake  approved  in  the  exhibition  of  1851,  and  par- 
white.  (See  ZiNO.)  Venice  white  is  prepared  ticularly  recommended  for  the  atrial  tints  in 
from  equal  parts  of  ceruse  and  sulphate  of  landscape  painting.  The  preparations  of  cobalt, 
barytes.  For  a  dense  ground  the  preparation  including  smalt  blues,  are  feeble  colors.  Sili* 
known  as  Pattinson's  oxichloride  of  lead  is  ad-  cates  of  copper,  permanent  enough  in  enamels, 
vantageonslyused. — }^/2atM  derived  from  vege-  as  in  the  tiles  from  Nineveh  of  4,000  years^ 
table  sources,  as  gamboge,  are  not  duraUe,  standing,  soon  blacken  when  broken  up  and 
bleaching  in  the  light.  A  durable  yellow  of  mixed  with  oils.  All  the  so  called  vitreous  or 
pale  canary  color  is  obtained  from  chromate  sUicious  preparations,  when  levigated  for  pig» 
of  strontian,  which  is  produced  by  adding  a  ments,  are  liable  to  change  Just  as  the  sub* 
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stances  obange  of  which  they  are  composed.  !ng  the  woodwork  they  cover,  consist  chiefly 
Pmssian  blue  is  not  a  permanent  color,  and  of  a  basis  of  white  lead,  white  zinc,  or  a  mix- 
oannot  be  mixed  with  colors  containing  any  tore  of  these  with  sulphate  of  barytes  (see 
alkali.  The  indigo  blues  fade  in  the  light. —  'Whitb  Lead,  and  Zinc),  which  is  either  used 
Greens,  Oxide  of  chrominm,  prepared  by  ig-  as  a  white  pigment,  or  is  colored  by  the  intra- 
niting  the  orange-colored  chromate  of  mercury,  dnction  of  suitable  coloring  matters,  called 
funiishes  the  chromium  green,  an  opaque  light  stainers.  These  consist  of  the  colors  abore 
green,  of  a  tall  body,  and  permanent.  Emeridds  named,  and  their  proportion  rarely  exceeds  ^\ 
owe  their  color  to  this  oxide.  The  mineral  of  the  mixture.  To  prepare  the  compound  for 
green-earth  affords  a  delicate  neutral  green,  use,  the  white  lead  and  stainers  are  ground  in 
Imown  as  terre  terte^  which  is  quite  perma-  a  mill  with  oil,  usually  linseed,  and  for  outdoor 
nent,  though  attackable  by  acids.  V  arious  salts  work  especially  this  is  first  boiled,  by  which 
of  copper,  as  the  carbonates,  phosphates,  aco-  its  drying  quality  is  increased,  and  it  is  msde 
tates  (verdigris),  disulphates,  and  arsenites,  as  thicker.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  for  the 
Bcheele^s  green  and  Schweinftirt^s  (see  Gbebn),  painters  to  do  their  own  grinding  by  hand  upon 
produce  greens  of  different  shades ;  but  all  are  a  stone  table  with  a  stone  muUer;  but  the 
acted  on  by  foul  gases  and  blackened  by  oil.  work  is  now  more  economically  done  by  the 
Nickel  green  also  has  the  latter  defect.  Rln-  manufacturer,  or  in  mills  especially  appropri- 
man^s  green,  derived  from  zinc  or  cobalt,  is  ated  to  this  purpose.  In  such  eetablishments 
permanent,  but  has  not  the  body  or  the  fine  close  mills  are  provided  in  which  noxions 
color  of  chromium  green.  The  greens  derived  materials,  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  the  mer- 
from  the  artificial  ultramarine  process  are  simi-  curial  compounds,  &o.,  are  ground  without 
larly  defective,  and  they  too  are  permanent.' —  endangering  the  health  of  the  workmen,  as 
BratoTu.  These,  being  in  chief  part  prepared  always  occurred  in  the  ordinary.methods  of 
from  vegetable  matters,  readily  change  and  grinding  by  their  dust  escaping  into  the  atmos- 
fade,  and  are  among  the  least  permanent  colors,  phere.  Other  substances  used  as  dryers  beside 
Umber,  a  natural  mixture  of  a  brown  oxide  of  boiled  oil  are  litharge,  sugar  of  lead,  and  spirits 
iron,  Dianganese,  and  clay,  found  in  the  island  of  turpentine.  In  the  application  of  paints  the 
of  Cyprus,  is  a  very  usefol  color  either  in  its  process  is  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
natural  state  or  burnt.  The  ierre  verte  when  surface  to  be  covered,  and  the  effect  required, 
burnt  produces  a  beautiful  brown.  The  color  For  the  best  work  the  first  coat  of  paint'is  of 
is  also  prepared  from  asphaltum,  either  the  thin  consistency  in  order  that  the  pores  of  the 
natural  product  or  the  residue  in  the  distillation  wood  or  plaster  may  be  filled  with  the  oil,  which 
of  the  coal  oils.  A  variety  of  browns,  some  of  it  absorbs  from  the  paint.  Its  drying  is  hastened 
them  rich,  deep,  and  transparent,  are  prepared  by  the  addition  of  litharge.  A  second  coat  of 
from  decomposed  vegetable  matters,  as  peat,  thin  paint  may  advantageously  be  added  when 
mixed  with  bituminous  substances.  Burnt  the  first  has  dried.  To  this  succeeds  a  third 
ivory  and  bones  give  brown  colors  not  so  per-  and  thicker  coat,^  containing  some  spirits  of 
manent  as  the  blacks  obtained  from  the  same  turpentine  and  some  of  the  coloring  pigment, 
materials.  Mummy  brown  is  a  preparation  of  Upon  this  is  laid  a  fourth  coat  thick  and  beaTv; 
white  pitch  and  myrrh  combined  with  animal  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil  and  spirits  of  tor- 
matter.  I^nssian  brown  is  obtained  of  various  pentine,  and  inade  rather  darker  than  the  shade 
tints  by  calcining  over  an  open  fire  in  an  iron  required.  For  this  coat  sugar  of  lead  is  a  good 
spoon  at  a  Ml  red  heat  good  Prussian  blue,  dryer.  Within  two  days,  and  before  this  coat 
not  of  "Kngliah  manufacture.  When  careftiUy  has  become  quite  dry,  the  finishing  or  fiatting 
prepared  from  a  good  blue,  the  bits  on  being  coat  may  be  applied.  This  is  of  pure  white 
DroKcn  appear  in  part  of  blackish  and  in  part  lead  diluted  with  spirits  of  turpentine  only,  and 
of  ybUowish  brown  hues.  A  uniform  tint  is  colored  a  few  shades  lighter  than  the  pattern, 
secured  by  grinding  the  products.  Several  Gold  size  of  the  Japanners  is  used  in  small 
trials  may  be  necessi^  to  obtain  just  the  shade  quantity  as  the  dryer.  This  coat  dries  as  rapid- 
of  brown  desired.  The  color  spreads  remark-  ly  as  it  is  laid  on,  and,  incorporating  itself  with 
ably  well,  is  very  permanent,  and  dries  more  the  heavy  coat  beneath,  gives  to  the  surface 
rapidly  than  any  other  of  the  transparent  a  beautifal  gloss  and  finished  appearance.  Be- 
colors.  Sienna  is  an  ochre  of  deep  yellow  fore  putting  the  first  coat  upon  woodwork,  the 
brown,  and  by  calcining  is  converted  into  a  surfctce  is  carefully  smoothed  and  prepared  for 
reddish  orange  brown. — Blacks,  These  in  gen-  it ;  and  before  applying  a  new  coat  the  surf^e 
eral  are  prepared  by  burning  organic  sub-  already  covered  is  rubbed  with  sand  paper, 
stances  in  close  vessels  and  collecting  the  black  Painting  in  imitation  of  oak,  walnut,^  rose- 
carbonaceous  residues.  Lampblack  is  the  soot  wood,  &c.,  is  called  graining,  this  imitation  of 
of  resins,  fats,  and  oils ;  bone  black,  the  residue  the  grain  of  the  wood  being  brought  out  unon 
fr^m  the  cfdoination  of  bones.  A  durable  bluish  the  groundwork  of  4  or  6  coats,  which  is  left 
black  is  obtdned  ftx)m  the  calcination  of  vine  of  the  general  color  of  the  wood  to  be  imitated, 
twigs.  The  mineral  peroxide  of  manganese  The  last  coat  is  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  oil 
affords  a  black  possessing  good  drying  proper-  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  colors  are 
ties. — ^The  paints  in  common  use  for  house  paint-  ground  in  water  and  mixed  with  beer,  which 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  or  ornament-  gives  them  sufficient  tenacity.    The  marks  imi- 
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tadng  the  grain  of  the  wood  are  made  by  draw-  diire,  Scotland,  situated  on  both  hanks  of  the 

ing  irregularly  over  the  surface  an  instrument  White  Cart,  about  8  m.  above  the  junction  of 

made  like  a  comb,  its  teeth  producing  the  that  river  witli  the  Clyde,  8  m.  W.  by  S.  from 

parallel  sets  of  lines.    The  finishing  coat  is  of  Glasgow ;  pop.  in  1851, 47,952.    The  most  in- 

eopal  varnish.  teresting  of  its  public  buildings  is  the  uave  of 

PAISIELLO,  GiovAJTNi,  an  Italian  composer,  an  old  abbey  church,  now  used  as  a  parish 
bom  in  Taranto,  May  9,  1741,  died  in  Naples,  church.  The  abbey  of  which  this  is  the  only 
June  5,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  the  con-  relic  was  the  family  burial  place  of  the  high 
servatory  of  St.  Onofrio  at  Naples  under  Dn-  stewards  of  Scotland  before  their  accession  to 
rante,  and  at  the  age  of  20  was  a  prolific  com-  the  throne.  The  navigation  of  the  Oart  to 
poser  of  masses,  psalms,  motets,  &c.  His  first  Paisley  was  improved  at  the  instance  of  the 
opera  was  produced  in  1763  at  Bologna,  and  municipal  corporation  in  1787,  and  vessels  of 
during  tiie  next  18  years  he  is  said  to  have  180  tons  burden  can  now  go  up  to  the  town, 
eomposed  upward  of  60  for  the  chief  cities  of  Paisley  has  conmiunication  with  Glasgow  by 
Italy.  Most  of  these,  however,  speedily  sunk  canal,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  by 
into  oblivion.  In  1776  he  accepted  an  invita-  the  Glasgow  and  Paisley  railway.  The  manu- 
tion  from  Oatharine  U.  to  establish  himself  in  fleusture  of  shawls,  which  was  Introduced  about 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  9  years,  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  is  the  most 
producing  in  the  interval  several  operas  and  important  branch  of  industry.  Silk,  cotton, 
oratorios,  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pieces  woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics  are  mode  in  close 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Proceeding  imitation  of  those  of  India,  and  shawls  of  gen- 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Vienna,  he  composed  nine  Cashmere  wool  are  woven  equal  in  texture 
for  the  emperor  Joseph  n.  12  symphonies,  and  and  far  superior  in  beauty  of  design  to  those 
the  opera  II  re  Teodoro,  which  affords  the  first  of  the  East.  Silk  gauze  has  long  been  one  of 
inatance  of  the  use  of  the  finale  in  this  class  of  the  chief  staples,  and  there  are  also  large  ea- 
compositions.  On  his  return  to  Naples  he  was  tablishments  for  the  manufacture  of  muslins, 
appointed  royal  chapelmaster  with  a  large  sal-  plaids,  chenille,  handkerchiefs,  cotton,  thread, 
ary,  and  for  many  years  remained  in  that  city,  carpetB,  soap,  leather,  malt  and  distilled  liquors, 
declining  invitations  firom  the  king  of  Prussia  dsc,  beside  bleacheries,  brass  founderies,  boat- 
and  the  empress  Catharine,  but  writing  an  oo-  building  yards,  and  a  large  silk-throwing  mill, 
caaional  opera  for  London  and  other  cities.  — ^In  the  time  of  Agricola  the  Romans  had  a  sta- 
During  the  temporary  overthrow  of  the  Bour-  tion  upon  the  present  site  of  Paisley;  but  the 
bona  in  1799  he  accepted  the  office  of  nation-  town  owes  its  existence  to  the  priory,  founded 
al  director  of  music  under  the  republic,  for  in  1160,  on  the  £.  bonk  of  the  Cart,  by  Walter, 
which  he  remained  in  disgrace  for  several  high  steward  of  Scotland.  In  1219  the  priory 
years  after  tiie  return  of  the  royal  family,  was  raised  to  an  abbacy  by  Pope  Honorius. 
In  compliance  with  pressing  invitations  from  With  the  growth  of  this  establishment  arose 
Napoleon,  he  visited  Paris,  where,  as  chapel-  Paisley,  first  a  small  town  on  the  opposite  bank 
master  to  the  first  consul,  he  produced  a  num-  of  the  river  from  the  abbey,  and  almost  a  de- 
ber  of  masses,  motets,  and  other  compositions,  pendence  of  it;  and  in  1488  it  was  erected  by 
Betuming  to  Naples  in  1804,  he  was  restored  James  lY.  into  a  free  burgh  of  barony. 
to  his  office  of  royal  chapelmaster,  in  which  PAIXHANS,  Henbi  Joseph,  a  French  gen- 
he  was  continued  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  upon  era!  and  inventor,  bom  in  Metz,  department 
assuming  the  crown,  and  subsequently  by  of  Moselle,  Jan.  22, 1788,  died  at  Jouy-aux- 
Murat.  Paisiello's  industry  and  facility  are  Arches,  near  Metz,  Aug.  19,  1854.  He  was 
shown  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works,  educated  at  the  polytechnic  school,  and  enter- 
which  comprise  27  grand  and  51  buffo  ope-  ing  the  artillery  rose  to  the  rank  of  g^neraL 
ras,  8  interludes,  and  a  vast  collection  of  can-  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  depu- 
tataa,  oratorios,  masses,  and  the  ordinary  ties,  where  he  occasionally  spoke  on  naval  and 
forms  of  instrumental  music.  His  operas,  now  idlitary  affairs.  As  an  inventor  he  is  well 
scarcely  known,  rank  among  the  choicest  mu-  known  by  the  guns  and  projectiles  which  bear 
sioal  works  of  the  last  century,  and  were  once  his  name,  and  which  were  first  employed  in 
universally  sung  and  admired  in  all  parts  of  France  in  1824.  The  guns,  which  were  ori- 
Europe.  His  qualities  have  been  said  to  con-  ginaUy  between  9  and  10  feet  in  length  and 
sist  of  ^^  fertility  of  invention ;  an  extraordinary  weighed  75  cwt.,  were  especially  adapted  for 
and  happy  facility  of  finding  subjects  fiiU  both  the  projection  of  hollow  shot  and  shells  of  a 
of  nature  and  originality ;  a  talent  unique  in  cylindro-conical  shape.  The  latter,  striking  a 
developing  them  by  the  resources  of  melody,  ship  with  more  exactness  and  force  than  the 
and  embellishing  them  by  interesting  details;  or^ary  cylindrical  projectiles,  produce  an 
an  arrangement  always  frill  of  fancy  and  learn-  explosion  similar  to  the  springing  of  a  mine, 
ing ;  and  a  taste,  grace,  and  freshness  of  melo-  and  correspondingly  destructive.  In  connection 
dy  by  which  he  has  far  surpassed  most  other  with  his  inventions  Gkn.  Paixhans  made  nu- 
composers,  and  has  been  a  model  to  those  who  merous  useful  suggestions  to  the  French  gov- 
have  labored  after  him.''  emment  respecting  the  armament  of  ships  of 

PAL3LEY,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  war  or  fortresses  for  the  defence  of  the  sea 

borough  and  manufacturing  town  of  Benfrew-  coast,  which  are%mbodied  in  a  series  of  works 
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pnblished  between  1815  and  1849.    (See  As-  miole,  Sir  Jobn  Pakington.    In  1846  he  was 

TiLLEBY,  and  Kayt.)  created  a  baronet.    He  entered  public  life  in 

PAJON,  OLA.ITDE,  a  French  Protestant  theo-  1887  as  member  of  parliament  from  Droitwich, 
logian,  born  in  Romorantin  in  Orl^anais  in  which  constitnency  he  has  represented  down 
1626,  died  Sept.  27,  1685.  He  was  ednoated  at  to  the  present  time,  and  in  politics  is  a  conser- 
the  academy  of  Saumnr,  where  he  studied  the-  vative,  and  a  conspicuous  member  of  his  partj. 
ology  under  Amyraut,  and  at  the  age  of  24  He  entered  the  Derby  cabinet  in  1852  as  colo- 
became  preacher  in  Marchenoir.  Although  not  nial  secretary,  and  in  the  second  Derby  minis- 
prominent  as  a  literary  man,  Piyon's  abilities  try,  1858-^9,  was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
had  become  well  known,  and  in  1666  he  was  In  the  latter  capacity  he  adopted  measures  for 
made  professor  of  theology  in  Saumur  in  place  the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  British 
of  Amyraut,  who  had  died  2  years  before.  Al-  navy,  the  general  features  of  which  were  re- 
ready  some  of  his  doctrinal  views  had  awak-  tained  by  his  successor  in  office, 
ened  attention,  and  though  he  was  confirmed  PALAQKY,  Fbantisek,  a  Bohemian  phildo- 
in  his  office  by  the  provincial  synod  of  Ai^jou,  gist,  critic,  and  historian,  bom  in  Hodslawitz, 
his  teachings  at  Saomur  gave  great  offence.  Moravia,  June  14, 1798.  He  received  a  literary 
He  soon  gave  up  the  position  of  his  own  accord,  education  under  the  care  of  his  &ther,  and  com- 
and  became  a  preacher  in  Orleans,  where  in  pleted  his  studies  at  Presburg  and  Vienna,  de- 
1678  he  wrote  an  answer  to  Nicole's  work  en-  voting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  Ian- 
titled  FrSjugiB  Ugitimes  eantre  les  CaltinUtei.  gaages.  Having  in  early  life  become  acquainted 
His  peculiar  opinions  now  began  to  be  spread  with  the  celebrated  Panslavist  Kollar,  he  ar- 
not  only  by  his  own  direct  influence,  but  by  dently  embraced  his  views  and  devoted  himself 
the  months  of  many  zealous  disciples.  So  to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  language 
much  attention  did  the  reputation  of  his  and  literatare.  In  1828  he  repaired  to  Piragne, 
Pelagian-Arminian  views  excite,  that  in  1676  where  he  was  patronized  by  Count  Sternberg, 
Pi^on  suggested  a  trial  of  his  teachings,  which  the  founder  of  the  national  museum,  and  sab- 
however  resulted  in  nothing.  After  much  sequently  was  appointed  editor  of  the  journal 
controversy,  several  of  the  provincial  synods  of  that  institution,  the  Casopis  cetikeho  Mvsevmj 
in  1677  adopted  measures  to  free  the  church  an  office  which  he  held  for  10  years  (1827- 
from  those  entertaining  his  sentiments,  although  ^87).  In  1829  he  was  charged  by  the  estates 
Pfyon  and  his  friends  strenuously  asserted  that  of  Bohemia  with  the  task  of  writing  a  critical 
their  doctrines  were  far  removed  from  Pela-  history  of  his  country,  receiving  at  the  same 
gianism.  He  however  did  effective  service  time  the  title  of  national  historiographer  and  a 
for  his  church  in  his  remarks  on  the  pastoral  pension  for  life.  His  appointment  was  not 
charge  issued  by  the  OathoHo  clergy  in  1682.  sanctioned  by  the  Austrian  government  until 
His  reply  appeared  in  1685.  Soon  after  he  after  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
died,  grievixig  that  his  church  would  not  re-  (1835).  The  first  volume  of  Palacky^s  ^'  His- 
ceive  the  truth.  His  peculiar  views  were  tory  of  Bohemia"  appeared,  at  the  expense  of 
called  Pf^jonism,  although  his  followers  would  the  estates,  in  1886,  m  the  German  language,  in 
appear  to  have  been  more  heterodox  ^an  which  he  had  previously  published  a  ^^  Theory 
himself.  of  the  Beautiful'^  and  a ''  History  of  ^Esthetics," 

PAJOU,  AirousTiK,  a  French  sculptor,  bom  and  in  which  he  subsequently  also  described 
In  Paris  in  1780,  died  there.  May  8,  1809.  He  his  "Literary  Journey  to  Italy  in  1887,"  un- 
passed  12  years  as  a  government  pensioner  at  dertaken  in  search  of  materials  for  his  great 
Borne,  and  upon  returning  to  France  in  1760  historical  work.  While  this  was  slowly  pro- 
established  himself  in  Paris,  where  he  passed  gressing  he  also  published  the  Archie  eetky  (3 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  executed  upward  vols.,  1840-1^44),  and  the  "  Oldest  Memorials  of 
of  200  works  in  stone,  metal,  and  wood,  and  the  Bohemian  Language,"  the  latter  in  Ger- 
for  many  years  held  the  office  of  professor  of  man.  The  movements  of  1848  opened  to  Par 
sculpture  in  the  French  academy.  He  was  lacky  the  field  of  political  activity.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  institute.  Among  his  elected  president  of  the  Slavic  congress,  which 
principal  productions  were  Love  as  the  ruler  assembled  in  Prague  in  June ;  and  aiter  its 
of  the  elements,  m  lead ;  Pluto  holding  Ger-  speedy  dissolution,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
berus  chained,  which  gained  him  admission  national  movement  in  that  city,  he  was  sent  as 
to  the  academy;  Psyche  abandoned;  statues  representative  to  the  Austrian  diet,  in  which 
of  Pascal,  Turenne,  Boesuet,  Bufibn,  and  Des-  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Slavic  element 
cartes ;  and  the  sculptures  of  the  fSa^ade  of  the  After  the  end  of  the  revolution  Id  Austria, 
Palais  BoyaL  His  works  are  designed  in  a  which  was  hastened  by  this  untimely  Panslavio 
natnral  style,  and  show  a  considerable  improve-  agitation,  Palacky  returned  to  literary  occupa- 
ment  upon  the  productions  of  preceding  French  tions.  In  1860,  after  the  political  revival  in 
sculptors.  Hungary,  he  renewed  with  his  Mends  the  na- 

PAKTNGTON,  Sib  John  Somsbsst,  an  Eng-  tiond  Bohemian  movement,  though  now  as  an 

lish  statesman,  bom  Feb.  19,  1799.    He  is  the  ally  of  the  Hungarians, 

son  of  William  Bussell,  of  Powiok  court,  Wor-  PALADIN  O^at.  palatiwui^  from  pt^iufn^ 

cestershire,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paking-  a  palace;  It.  paladvno ;  Ft,  and  Sp. paladiri), 

ton  subsequent  to  the  deceas#of  his  maternal  originally  an  officer  of  the  palace  in  the  Byzan- 
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tine  court,  who  ranked  among  the  oMef  digni-  oome  better  known.    The  same  is  tme  of  the 

taries  of  the  empire.    In  the  French  romaneea  lower  orders  of  animals  and  of  plants.    The 

of  the  middle  ages  the  paladin,  or  pakuin  as  requirements  created  by  the  study  of  many  of 

he  was  at  first  called,  was  a  knight  of  great  these  subjects  have  induced  a  reinyestigation 

strength  and  bravery,  whose  loyalty  to  his  of  analogous  living  forms.    The  study  of  the 

sovereign  was  only  equAlled  by  his  chivalric  embryonic  development  of  some  existing  spe* 

bearing  and  generosity.    The  favorite  types  of  eies  has  shown  tibat  their  progressive  phases 

this  character  are  Roland,  Oliver,  Binaldo,  and  were  fixed  and  perfect  forms  in  the  earlier 

the  other  paladins  of  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  creations.    It  is  in  this  perhaps  that  we  may 

whose  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  Boiar-  see  indicated  a  certain  progression  in  animal 

do,  Ariosto,  and  other  Italian  poets,  and  in  forms,  inasmuch  as  in  such  instances  that  which 

innumerable  legends  and  ballads.    The  term  was  the  finished  and  complete  type  is  now  only 

has  been  poetically  applied  to  the  knights  of  the  undeveloped  embryo  of  a  higher  organiza- 

King  Arthur^s  round  table,  and  is  frequently  tion.    Again  a  rare  form  or  representation  of 

employed  as  synonymous  with  knight  errant.  a  group,  occurring  at  an  earlier  period,  be- 

PALAEOGRAPHY  (Gr.  frciXaior,  old,   and  comes  more  folly  developed  at  a  later  era  or 

7/90010,  to  write),  the  science  of  deciphering  an-  in  the  present  creation;  while  many  existing 

cient  inscriptions,  whether  on  stone,  metals,  forms,  of  which  there  are  few  species  in  the 

wood,  baked  clay,  wax,  linen,  the  bark  or  living  world,  have  been  foimd  much  more  ftilly 

leaves  of  plants,  or  on  parchment.    The  sub-  represented  in  former  creations.    It  thus  be- 

ject  is  divided  into  different  heads,  according  comes  clear  that  the  present  more  complete 

to  the  character  of  the  inscriptions  or  material  classifications  both  of  botany  and  zoology  could 

on  which  they  are  found,  and  is  treated  in  this  never  have  been  reached  except  through  the 

work  under  Ouneifobm  Insobiptioks,  Diplo-  study  of  the  extinct   forms.     These  soienoes 

HATios,  HiBBOGLTPHics,  MiNiATUBB  PADTmro,  hsvc  thus  bccomc  better  defined,  and  their  ar- 

Paldipsbst,  &c.  rangement  and  classification  more  natural  and 

PALiSOLOGTJS,  the  name  of  a  Byzantine  true,  as  well  as  greatly  extended.    It  was  for- 

family,  first  mentioned  in  history  in  the  11th  merly  considered  that  mineralogy  was  the  sci- 

century,  and  which  occupied  the  throne  of  ence  on  which  geology  most  depended;  and 

Constantinople  from  1261  to  1453,  the  year  in  certainly  there  is  room  for  mineralogy  to  aid 

which  that  city  was  taken  by  the  Turks.    The  and  sustain  geology,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 

first  emperor  of  the  &mily  was  Michael  Yin. ;  the  sediments  of  distinct  geological  epochs  to 

the  last,  Constantine  XIY.,  was  killed  while  give  mineral  products  more  similar  than  the  or- 

fighting  in  defence  of  his  capital.    A  member  ganio  contents,  so  that  peculiar  mineral  charac* 

of  this  family,  Theodorus  Comnenus,  a  son  of  ters  will  be  found  to  mark  different  geolo^oal 

Andronicus  II.,  received  the  principality  of  formations.    Moreover,  the  physical  conditions 

Montferrat  in  Italy  in  1805,  in  right  of  his  of  surface  and  the  nature  of  the  sediments 

mother  V iolante,  and  in  the  hands  of  this  branch  have  determined  the  existence  of  certain  forms 

it  remained  until  1588.  Another  branch  of  the  of  plants  and   animals  during  each   period, 

house  reigned  in  the  Morea  from  1880  to  1460.  lliere  is  thus  a  mutual  alliance  between  geolo- 

Descendants  of  the  Palsdologi  were  still  living  gy,  paleontology,  and  mmeralogy.    But  it  ia 

in  the  17th  century.  to  the  science  of  paleontology  that  geology  is 

PALAEONTOLOGY  (Gr.  noKaiofj  ancient,  by  &r  the  more  indebted,  since  the  study  of 

uy,  being,  and  Xoyor,  a  discourse),  the  science  fossil  remains  has  established  the  order  of  sue* 

which  treats' of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  cession  among  the  stratified  deposits  of  the 

animals  found  within  the  earth^s  strata.  These  earth^s  crust,  and  the  relative  positi6n  of  each 

are,  for  the  most  part,  unlike  those  species  now  formation  is  better  defined  by  its  contained  fos« 

existing  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  in-  nls  than  by  any  otOier  means  whatever. — 

habiting  its  waters.    In  the  progress  of  this  The  physical  nature  and  condition  of  the 

science  light  has  been  mutually  derived  from  older  metamorphic  strata,  in  which  we  have 

and  thrown  upon  many  correlative  sciences ;  no  remains  of  animals  (though  these  may  have 

for  the  discoveries  in  fbssil  fiora  and  fossil  existed  and  become  obliterated  through  physi- 

fauna  bear  the  same  relation  to  our  knowledge  cal  and  chemical  changes),  prove  the  condi- 

of  recent  vegetation  and  existing  animals,  that  tions  of  sea  and  land  and  distribution  of  sedi- 

the  researches  in  archeology  bear  to  our  known  ments  to  have  been  essentially  the  same  as  in 

historic  records;  the  monuments  of  antiquity  the  present  ()ceaDS.    The  extensive  limestone 

are  often  an  index  to  the  true  understanding  formation  renders  it  probable  that  the  ocean 

of  the  succeeding  conditions.    The  determina-  of  that  period  was  innabited,  although  of  the 

tion  of  these  remains  of  extinct  species  has  led  inhabitants  we  know  nothing.    Paleontology 

to  careful   comparisons  with   Imown   living  however  has  shown  that  from   the  remote 

forms ;  and  since  it  often  happens  that  these  period  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  the  Amer- 

fossU  remains  are  very  impeifect,  consisting,  lean  continent,  and  the  Cambrian  rocks  of 

among  vertebrate  animals,  of  a  few  bones  or  Europe,  the  ocean  was  peopled  by  numerous 

teeth,  or  bony  plates  of  fishes,  the  comparisons  forms  of  animal  and  yegetable  life.    We  know 

have  been  carried  to  an  extreme  minuteness ;  that  the    tide    ebbed  and  fiowed,  that  the 

and  thus  the  stmoture  of  living  animals  has  be-  waters  were  agitated  by  storms,  and  even  that 
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the  sands  laid  bare  hj  the  ebb  of  tide  were 
rippled  by  the  wind  and  trailed  by  the  animalg 
of  that  primeval  ocean.  From  that  period  at 
least  light  and  heat,  cloud  and  sunshine,  rain 
and  wind  have  refreshed  and  fertilized  the 
earth,  which  teemed  with  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble existences.  The  testimony  of  living  things 
IS  found  in  their  fossil  imprmts,  the  earliest 
evidences  of  life  in  the  remains  of  plants  or 
animals  imbedded  in  the  sediments  of  these 
ancient  sea  bottoms,  or  stranded  upon  their 
shores.  Through  unnumbered  ages  life  has 
presented  its  varied  forms  without  cessation 
from  its  first  appearance  on  the  globe ;  though 
individuals  and  species  have  disappeared,  so 
that  each  successive  epoch,  each  new  physical 
condition,  whether  of  ocean  bed  or  shore,  or 
of  marsh  or  dry  land,  presents  us  with  its  new 
and  peculiar  fauna  or  flora.  In  the  course  of 
these  incalculable  periods  the  aspect  and  char- 
acter of  the  living  forms  have  changed,  and 
there  has  been,  if  not  a  regular  progression, 
yet  in  the  main  a  wonderful  advance  over  the 
earlier  organisms.  It  is  to  palieontology  that 
geology  is  indebted  for  its  rapid  advances,  and 
the  certainty  with  which  its  determinationa 
are  made  at  different  and  distant  points  in  the 
sedimentary  fossiliferous  strata.  The  careful 
study  of  the  rock  formations  shows  that  certain 
groups  of  strata  may  be  identified  by  their  fos- 
sil remains;  or  in  other  words,  the  beds  of 
limestone,  sandstone,  shale,  &c.,  have  each  in 
their  turn  formed  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean, 
where  the  now  fossil  forms  then  lived,  died,  and 
their  remains  were  imbedded,  and  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  solid  rock.  The  refinement  to 
which  this  study  has  been  carried  has  enabled 
US  to  distinguish  by  a  few  fossil  forms  the  rela- 
tive position  of  certain  beds,  and  to  learn  that 
their  position  is  never  reversed. — ^The  table  on 
the  following  page  indicates  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  geological  formations,  with  their  ap- 
proximate maximum  depth  or  thickness.  Tins 
exhibits  the  American  strata  to  the  coal  mea- 
sures inclusive,  with  their  organic  remains;  and 
the  parallelism  with  European  formations  can  be 
readily  learned.  Above  the  coal  measures  the 
series  in  direct  sequence  in  this  country  is  oidy 
found  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  shores  of  the  conti- 
nent we  have  some  limited  areas  of  the  new  red 
and  Jurassic  formations,  and  also  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  strata  in  great  extent.  The  floras  and 
faunas  of  the  formations  intermediate  between 
the  coal  measures  and  the  cretaceous,  in  this 
country,  are  at  this  time  so  little  known,  that 
the  fossU  characters  given  are  based  upon  what 
is  known  of  them  in  Europe.  The  fossils  given 
in  the  subsequent  table  of  strata,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  characterize  the  formations,  are 
here  arranged  in  their  zoological  relations : 

PBOTOZOA. 

Class  I.  Amokphozoa.  Of  fossil  spongM^  pataosponffia 
and  €U!nntAa»po*iffia  oocar  in  lower  sllarmn  in  Europe, 
In  Amcricftf  in  the  upper  silarisii,  (Utylotpongiay  tutr€»^ 
aspongiOf  and  palaofnanon.  Stromaiopora^  which  Is 
placed  bj  some  nataraUsts  among  qtonges,  ocoors  abnn- 


dsDtlj  In  the  Niagara  groon,  and  near  the  base  flf  tbe  lomr 
Helderbeiig  forms  a  bed  orgreat  estent  and  often  4  Act  ia 
thickness,  and  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  found  in  the  Wenlook  limestone  of  Knriand.  Other 
genera  occur  in  deronian,  permiaa,  triaaaic,  oolite,  and 
chalk. 

Class  II.  FoBAXDnFEXA.  Of  this  dsas  of  snlmals  >liev- 
Una  is  abundant  in  the  carboniferous  limestones  of  Ohio. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  It  forms  Isyen  of 
several  inches  and  even  of  foot  in  thickness  In  taa  car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Sussia.  The  foramlnifera  obtain 
their  greatest  force  in  the  eocene  periodjjvhere  the  «ittn»- 
miuUiet  constitute  immense  mssses.  The  Bummalltie 
limestones  are  found  in  southern  Europe,  northern  AfHca» 
India,  the  United  States,  and  also  in  Jamaica:  the  most 
common  form  Is  seen  in  the  building  stone  of  the  great 
pyramid  of  Egypt  £eeepttioulite»,  which  is  probably  • 
lorsminifer,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Galena  limestone, 
one  species  being  a  foot  In  diameter.  It  ocenn  also  in 
the  Niagara  Umestone. 

Class  III.  Intusobia.  These  mioroae<^cotfaBlsma  occur 
in  the  tertiary  of  America  and  Europe,  and  constitate  Im- 
portant mssses  This  class  of  animals  is  exceedingly 
interesting  ss  forming  b  oonBeetlBg  link  with  pest  crea- 
tions, many  species  identical  with  liyinc  ooes  being  focmd 
in  the  chalk,  and  even  as  low  ss  the  ooUte. 

INYEBTEBSATA. 

PxoToroiL    Eadlsta.   J\)lfipi. 

Class  L  Htdbosoa.  The  grapioliiet  are  ehanetertoUo 
lower  Silurian  fuesilSb  Dictyotuma  Is  known  tronx  the 
lower  Silurian  to  the  Hamilton  group  or  devonian.  Wd" 
hamia,  the  oldest  known  fossil  of  Europe,  Is  piobdbly  » 
graptolltio  genus. 
Class  IL  AirrnozoA  (oonds  and  madrepores).  The  lamd- 
liferons  or  stony  corals  attain  b  great  dcTelopment  In  the 
Silurian  period,  and  are  abundant  in  the  devoBian ;  they 
are  less  numerous  In  the  carboniforons  period,  and  again 
become  abundant  in  the  Jurassic 
Class  III.  Bbtosoa.  The  most  common  palsecaolo  ftnn 
i»/6ne§Ulla,  which  becomes  remarkably  developed  in  the 
carboniferous  period  in  the  genus  Arckimsdtt^  having 
elongate,  spiral  axes^  Other  forma  at  bryoioB  continaa 
to  the  tertiary. 
Class  IY.  Echixodbrjiata.  This  ohus  is  arranged  under  € 
orders: 

1.  OHnoidea  (crinoids). 

9.  QfUoidea  (cyBtidcaDty. 

8.  AtttoidM  (pentremites). 

4  ^«fsroicf ea  (SOS  stanl 

6.  EcMnoUUa  (sea  nrcnlns). 

tt.  JToMAuroid^a  (sea  cucumbers). 
The  eystideans  have  their  greatest  devalopmeat  in 
lower  silnrian  strata,  where  crinoids  also  occur  in  ]ai;ge 
number.  In  upper  Silurian  rocks  there  are  fewer  eysti- 
deans, while  cruoids  are  abundant  In  the  devonian  th« 
Wastofrfsa  srs  common,  while  criwdds  are  more  abundant, 
and  eystideans  few  or  none.  The  neatest  developments  of 
erinoidea  and  blasMdea  occur  In  the  carboniferous  pe- 
riod. The  as(sro<<fea  begin  in  the  lower  Silurian,  and  Bra 
comparatively  rare  fossils  to  the  dose  of  the  palaoaoic  era. 
The  ecMnoiata  begin  in  the  devonian,  jsre  common  In 
the  carboniferous  period,  and  are  ikr  more  abundant  Sa 
the  later  geological  ems. 

Pbotdtob  IL    AsnOVLATA. 

Clasb  L  AHiTBLinA.  The  tracks  of  these  animals  nm 
found  on  the  surfoces  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  of  Ameri- 
ca and  tiie  cambrian  rocks  of  Europe ;  sad  also  In  other 
paUsosoie  strata. 

Clabs  IL  CzBBiPBDBS  (bamades).  These  fossils  ars  mre 
in  the  eocene,  and  more  abundant  in  later  periods. 

Class  IIL    Cbttbtacba. 

ErUomottraea.  This  class  occurs  in  several  genetn  of 
trllobites  at  the  baso  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  followed 
by  other  trilobltio  genera  to  the  dose  of  the  palsBoxoie 
period.  Near  the  end  of  the  upper  silurisn  period  ocenr 
the  remarkable  Ibssils,  ^uryptenu  and  pUrygotuM  ;  while 
eeratiocarit  appears  a  little  earlier,  and  Is  foOowed  In 
higher  beds  by  toe  dithyroearU. 

Malacottraca.  This  dass  of  crustaceans  Ss  fonad  in 
oolite  and  tertiary. 

Class  IY.  Ikseota.  Fosdl  remains  of  insects  have  been 
found  in  the  lower  coal  measures,  and  more  abundantly 
in  the  lias  limestone  of  Europe.  Fossil  spiders  are  found 
in  the  Solenhofen  slates,  and  In  the  tertiary  marls  of  Alx. 

PbOTIHCB  IIL     MOLLUSCA. 

Class  L  BBAcmoroDA.  These  in  the  palsBoaolo  rocks  are 
everywhere  abundant,  and  the  best  guidea.  linifula 
occurs  in  the  earliest  pslieozoio  fonsation,  and  continnee 
to  the  present  time*.    {?rM<s  is  one  of  the  ddsit  and  most 
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TABLE  OF  STRATA  WITH  THE  CHABACTEBI8TIG  OBOANIC  BEMAINS. 
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J'Uooene. 
Miocene. 
Eocene. 
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He 
MS 


8  M  h 


Drift  and  allaTiiuD. 


Chalk  and  sreeOMUid. 


Wealden. 


Upper  oolite. 
Middle  ooUte. 
Lower  oolite. 


Liaa. 


Trlaado  aTatem,  or  new 
red  aandiBtone. 


Permian  srstem. 

1,000+ feet 
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Coal  measnrea  and  con- 
glomerate. 
1,000  to  8,000  feet 


Kaakaakla  Umeatone. 
8t  Louis  limestone. 
Warsaw  limestone. 
Keokok  limestone. 
Burlington  limestonou 
800  to  1,000  feet 


Bed  ahaiea. 

8,000  ftet 


Mak  with  the  aaaodated  animals  and  plants. 


Mammalia  and  birds;  ibraminiftra  and  inibsoria;  lamelUbrancbiata  and  gastero- 
poda abundant;  corals  and  bryozoa;  land  plants  resembling  the  existing  flora. 


Banrians  (mo9MaurtUt  Soo.);  flsbes,  teeth  of  sharks  abundant;  echlnldea;  cepha- 
lopoda (ammonUeM^  9eapkU6»f  baetMtett  Ac),  firachiopoda  and  acephala; 
brjozoa  and  apongea  abundant 

Laige  WHirlans,  flaheii  mollosca,  Ac    Land  plants. 


Marsupial  mammalia;   cephalopoda  (atmnonitM,  Memnltu,  Ac):  coimis;  echl- 
nldea; crinoldea;  braohiopoda;  lamelllbranchiata;  gasteropoda;  land  plants. 


Large  sanrians;  fishes;  cephalopoda  (ammonite*  and  nautilus);  lameliibranchi< 
ata;  ibw  brachlopoda;  crinolaea  and  other  ochinodermata. 


Traces  of  mammalia;  wlni^ess  birds,  Ac,  chiefly  knoim  bj  foot  marks. 


BxnxLLA.    Corala;  Uw  braohiopoda,  lamolUbranchlata,  gasteropoda. 


LAiin  Plaxti.  Batrachlan  reptiles,  insects,  and  fishes ;  erinoidea,  bryoioa,  bra- 
ehiopoda,  Itfnallibranchlata;  gasteropoda,  cephalopoda.  The  erinoidea,  braohio- 
poda, corals,  and  bryoxoa  occur  in  intercalated  masses  ctf  limestone. 


OrnxwotDMA,  KchlnoIdea,.bh»tolde*,  bryoioa.  corals,  fish  teeth,  braohiopoda,  lamel- 
lilwaachiata;  gasteropoda  Ibw,  cephalopoda  rare ;  Crustacea. 


CatskiU  mountain  group, 
8,000  to  6,000  feet 


Chemung  group. 
Shales  and  thwif  sand" 

1,000  to  1,600  feet 


Portage  group. 
ShdUt  and  9and9ton€t^ 
1,000  feet 


Hamilton  group. 
SkaUSt  Iwuttonss,  and 
shaly  wndstones. 
1,000  to  1,600  feet 


Upper  Helderberg  group. 
LunulimM. 

80O  to  000  feet 


Oriskanr  sandfltono. 
100  to  600  feet 


Lower  Helderberc  group 
Limsatonst  and  aaafss. 
500  to  1,000  feet 


Waterllme  group. 
100  feet 


Onondaga  salt  group. 
1,000  feet 


Nlanra  group. 
8h(U49  and  ItmettonM. 
600  feet 


Clinton  groop  and  Medi- 
na sanustonc 
8,000  feet 


Hudson  river  group. 
6,000  feet 


Trenton  limestone  group, 
Including   Trenton, 
Black   river.  Birdseye, 
and  Chazv  ilmestonec 
1,000  to  8,000  feet 


Lower  magnesian  lime- 
stone or  calciferous 
sandstone,  and  Potsdam 
sandstone,  equivalent  to 
the  Cambrian. 
1,000  to  8,000  (?)  feet 


Plants.    Tracks  of  reptiles. 


Bemalns  of  fishes;  a  few  lamellibranehlates. 


Braohiopoda  and  lamellibranchiata  abundant;  erinoidea;  bryoaoa.    Gasteropoda 
common;  cephalopoda  rare;  Crustacea  rare. 


Fnooldesand  land  plants;  braohiopoda  and  lamellibranchiata  few;  cephalopoda 
common  in  the  genua  gcniatiUs, 


Fucoidet  and  land  plants,  but  not  abundant;  braohiopoda  and  lamellibranchiata 
abundant;  corals,  erinoidea,  and  biyozoa.  Gasteropoda  common ;  cephalopoda 
{nautilus^  gonicUitet,  and  orthocsratites);  Crustacea  and  fishes. 


Corals;  erinoidea;  bryoaoa,  brachlopoda;  lamellibranchiata  few;  gasteropoda: 
cephalopoda  {eyrtocera*^  gimiatttss^  and  orthoeeras)',  Crustacea;  remains  of 
bony  plates  and  spines  of  fishes. 


Brachlopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant;  lamellibraDchiatesfew;  erinoidea. 


Brachlopoda  and  gasteropoda  abundant ;  corals;  bryozoa;  erinoidea;  lamellibran- 
chiata and  cephalopoda  few;  Crustacea. 


Crustacea  of  the  genera  muypterut^  pterygotut^  and  csratiooarU ;  few  other 
fossils. 


Few  fossils. 


Sponf^es;  corals:  erinoidea;  eystidea:  bryozoa;  brachlopoda.    Lamellibranchiata 
and  gasteropoda  few ;  cephalopoda  abundant ;  Crustacea  abundant 


Fucoldea ;  graptoUtldea;  brachlopoda ;  a  few  cmstaeeans  and  crinotds. 


Fncoldes;  graptoUtldea;  corals;  erinoidea;  bryozoa;  brachlopoda;  lamellibran- 
chiata; gasteropoda;  cephalopoda ;  Crustacea.^ ^ 


Marine  plants;  graptolltidea:  corals;  bryozoa;  braehtopoda:  lamellibranchiata; 
gastoropoda;  cepludopoda  in  several  genera,  especially  orihoc^ras^  which  is  in 
great  abundance. 


Crustacea  and  mollusca  (chiefly  linffula  and  thsea);    graptoUtldea;   anneUda 
(tracks  and  traUs) ;  marine  pknta. 
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eharacterlstie  g«n«n|  and  widely  distribated  in  the  older 
calcareoas  rocks,  nsniilly  aseociatod  with  strop/Hmuruu 
The  order  of  ttme  in  wliloh  the  principal  palwosuic  genera 
appear  ie  about  aa  follows :  1.  JdngtUa^  obolus^  orthin^  ttrO' 
fMomaiiA,  leptanOt  rhynchontUOy  perUamenUf  diieina, 
wnmaUt.  These,  except  UngukL  appear  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  S.  Added  to  tnese  are  oAonetee  and  ittrMntorhyn' 
ehuA,  with  petUamerut  more  abundant,  vuriwi  and  its 
associates,  ^riftr^  and  atrypa.  8.  In  lower  Helder- 
berg  limestones  Bens9elaria ;  and  <tf  the  rhynchon<Hloid 
type  the  genus  Sdtonia,  This  latter  becomes  oonsptou- 
otts  in  the  Orlskany  sandstone,  where  ortMa  sesames  ex> 
travagant  propornons;  and  the  ttrophom^na  type  of 
earlier  rocks  takes  other  chanwten»  becoming  the  atro" 
phodonta^  so  characteristic  of  the  higher  groups.  &  Above 
the  Oriskany  sandstone,  and  characteristic  of  the  upper 
Helderberg  and  Hamilton  groDiw,  are  found  protiiietHi, 
Morhynehus^  a^yrU*  iropidolMtut,  Aa,  and  at  the 
same  time  certain  forms  of  orihti  are  abundant;  s^ep* 
torhynchus  U  more  common  than  In  the  middle  period, 
ehotutes  abnndant ;  ttrophom^na  proper  has  disappeared, 
and  StfUMilmria,  which  marks  the  base  of  the  formation, 
sooA  dies  out.  In  the  Ohemung  group,  produeUdd  forms 
are  far  more  largely  devfdoped,  with  a  diminution  of  all 
the  others. 

Class  II.  Lambllibrakohlata.  The  fossils  of  this  class 
are  most  abundant  In  the  deronlaa  period,  though  oc- 
eoiring  in  lower  Silurian  and  some  parts  of  upoer  Silu- 
rian strata;  the?  are  abundant  in  the  shales  of  tno  devo- 
nian period  and  in  all  the  succeeding  strata,  gradually 
acquiring  a  preponderance  over  the  brachiopoda  in  later 
times. 

CLASS  II L  Oastbropoda.  These  fossils  occur  in  the  earli- 
est ffeologleal  periods.  Maolurta  Is  found  as  low  as  the 
calciferoos  sandstone. 

Class  IY.  Cbphalopoda.  These  have  existed  in  all  geo- 
logical ages,  and  present  various  and  conspicuous  forms. 
The  ortM04r€tHtet  are  most  abnndant  and  remarkable  in 
the  lower  Silurian  strata,  associated  with  lituiUa^  eyrtO' 
eercu^  d^,  and  continuing  to  the  coal  measures  inclusive. 
In  the  devonian  and  carboniferous  periods  ganiaiiU»  and 
nautilus  predominate,  while  in  the  Jurassic  period  ctni' 
monites  are  In  great  profoslon,  with  other  sencra;  and  in 
the  cretaceous  period  ammonite  toaphueSt  turrilUet^ 
KodUicuiiUt. 

VEBTEBBATA. 

Class  L    Pison. 

Order  L  PLAaioeroxA  (sharka,  rays).  Upper  Heldevr 
berg  and  Hamilton  groups  in  America;  Ludlow  rocks 
in  Europe ;  more  abundant  in  tertiary. 

Order  IL    Holoobpualx  (chamarold  fishes).    Oolite. 

Order  III.  Ganoidbi.  Old  rod  sandstone  or  Catskin 
mountain  group ;  carboniferous  formation. 

Order  IV.  AOAirmopTBBL  Found  only  in  modem  geo- 
logical periods. 

Order  Y.'  Anooahthznl  Belonging  to  modem  geo- 
logical periods. 

Clam  IL    Bzptiui. 

AXPHIBIA. 

Order  L    GAifOcxpnALA  {apctt^on  or  archegosaunu). 

Found  in  the  coal  measures  in  Europe. 
Order  IL    Ijabbimthodonta.    New  red  sandstone. 

aAxraiA. 

Order  L  Thboodoktia.  Permian  and  Masslo  of  Ed- 
rope  ;  one  senns  is  found  in  the  new  red  of  Prince 

Edward's  island,  North  America. 
Order  IL    Cbtptodoktia.    One  genus  in  the  new  red 

sandstone  of  New  England,  and  one  has  been  found  in 

Bouth  Africa. 
Order  III.    DionvonoimA.   Bemains  of  this  ikmlly  have 

been  found  In  South  Africa. 
Order  IY.    Ejtaliosauria  (sea  lixards).    PUHosaurua^ 

UshihyMaunUj  See.   This  order  of  antmaU  is  xemaxk- 

ably  developed  in  the  Jurassic  period. 
Order  Y.    Dinosaurxa.     Iguanodon^  Ac     This  order 

begins  in  the  triaaslc,  and  acquires  its  flill  development 

in  the  oolitic  period. 
Order  YI.     Ptbrosaubia.     Fossil  pterodactyls  are  pe* 

culler  to  the  secondary  period. 
Order  YIL    Cbooodilia  (crocodiles). 

1.  AmphiccMa.    Lias  to  chalk  indnsive. 

2.  OputhocaUia.    Lias,  oolite,  and  Wealden. 

t,  PhoeaHa.    Cretaceous  in  North  America  and  ter* 
tiary  in  Europe. 
Order  YIIL    Laobrtria.    JfoioeatirtM.    Cretaceous  in 

North  America  and  Europe;  also  In  tertiary. 
Order  IX.     Ophioxa  (serpents).     Tertiary  and  slates  of 

OenliM^n. 
Order  X.     CiXBLOiriA  (turtles).     Tracks  of  these  ani- 
mals are  found  in  trlassic  sandstone ;  their  bones  occur 
in  oolite,  cretaceouA,  and  tertiaiy. 


Order  XL    Batbaobia.  The  remains  of  batrseUan  rem 

tiles  are  found  in  earbonilhrous  and  friaasio  to  tertisrv 

Class  III.    Aybs.  '' 

The  first  indications  of  birds  are  their  fbotprints  h 

new  red  sandstone.    The  bones  of  birds  ooeor  in  tertUrr 

and  obscurely  in  cretaceous. 
Class  IV.    Maioialla. 

Order  Hbrbivoba.  The  greatest  development  of  the 
herbivora  Is  In  the  older  terttaiy,  oatootteHvm,  ana- 
plotherium^  Ac,  of  Europe ;  paCaotKerbim,  oreodon, 
archaotherium^  ancAUA&rium^  rhinoetra*,  iL  of 
America.  In  the  Iat«r  or  post  tertiary  are  feond  th« 
larger  forms,  mastodon,  eUpha*^  Ac,  of  Enrope  nd 
America;  and  the  msgatkeHum  and  mylodon,  which 
are  American  types. 

Order  Habsupxalxa.  These  laage  from  the  herbivon  to 
the  camlvora.  The  earliest  known  mMnfw«%  belonr 
to  this  order.  MieroUttes,  amphiUttes,  pfuueokt/u- 
Hum,  and  others,  are  known  In  the  oolitic  period  of 
Europe ;  and  droma^orium  in  beds  of  aboattheaum 
are  in  America. 

Order  C  a&nxvora.  FosbU  remains  of  camlvora  are  foond 
not  earlier  than  the  tertiary  period.  Ifachaindiu 
occurs  in  America  associated  with  the  ortodoH^kL. 
The  remains  Of  this  order  in  Europe  tJl  belong  to 
newer  tertiary. 

Order  Cxr acba.  Several  genera  appear  In  the  tertiaiy 
period  of  Eurt^o  and  America. 

— ^The  representatives  of  th«  vegetable  kingdom 
are  far  less  oonspicnoos  in  the  older  strata  than 
those  of  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  it  is  only  in 
later  pal»02oic  rocks  and  the  subsequent  epochs 
that  these  remains  furnish  Uie  patsontologiat 
with  important  materials  for  comparison.  In 
closing  this  succinct  sketch  of  the  extensive 
science  of  pal^Qontology,  we  maj  present  the 
names  of  the  classes  recognized  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  to  show  the  order  of  their  appearance 
in  the  geological  history.  These  classes  are  in 
the  order  of  their  organization. 

CETPTOOAUOUS  OB  FLOWEBLESS  PLANTS. 

CLAsa  L    AjropnTTas. 
1.  Jfueei  (mosses). 
9.  JTepaMoa  (liverworts). 
To  which  may  be  added  the>Wi^  a2^  and  Usbeia. 

Cl^as  IL     ACBOOEKB. 

1.  .^raiMto^a  (horsetailsX 
S.  IVices  (ferns). 
a  Lyeopodiacoa  (ground  pixwa^ 
4.  uydropUridst, 

PHENOGAMOUB  OB  FLOWEEINO  PLANTS. 

Clam  III.    MoHO0OTTi.BDO2roiTs  ob  £Hi>o«i!fou8  Plash. 

More  than  20  orders  are  included  under  this  class,  smon^ 
which  are  the  grasses,  sedges,  reeds,  liliaceous,  and  many 
other  plants. 
C&Asa  I V.    Dio<yTTLKDONorB  om  Exooxroub  Plaitr. 

Under  the  sub'Class  of  angiospermous  plants  are  iDcIod- 
ed  more  than  100  orders,  in  which  are  embraced  sU  the 
ordinary  fbrest  trees  (except  the  coniferat\  beside  the  tax 
greater  proportion  of  the  ordinary  flowering  plants. 

Under  the  sub-class  of  gymnospermons  plants  are  In- 
cluded all  the  oonifsrm. 

Notwithstanding,  as  before  remarked,  there  is 
in  the  lapse  of  time  a  great  advance  over  the 
earlier  organisms,  it  is  not  j>ossible  with  our 
present  knowledge  to  trace  a  gradual  or  con- 
stant progression  throughout  all  the  successive 
geologiodf  periods.  The  organisms,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable^  have  been  adapted  to  or 
consequent  upon  the  existing  condition  of  the 
earth^s  surfiEUie  during  each  period.  The  ma^ 
terials  or  strata  containing  organic  remains, 
now  presented  to  our  examination  in  conti- 
nental areas,  were  for  an  almost  incalcnhible 
period  the  sediments  of  an  ocean  bed,  vith- 
out  indications  of  dry  land,  or  with  onlj  sach 
indications  as  are  furnished  b j  the  remains  of 
animals  which  resemble  those  of  present  lit- 
toral origin.    During  all  the  time  to  the  end 
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cf  the  silnriaii  period,  the  cnolj  remixoB  of  dence  of  the  existence  of  the  fonnation  re- 
plants are  of  marine  origin,  such  as  alga  ovfru-  mains.     This  geographical  extension  of  the 
caeea;  while  some  of  the  forms  thus  referred  species  does  not  always  correspond  with  the 
may  he  plant-like  sponges.    The  earliest  evi-  nature  of  the  sediments ;  for  whue  in  the  Tren- 
dence  of  dry  land  yeffetation  hegan  with  those  ton  limestone  period  we  have  a  large  number 
conditions  which  nshered  in  the  coal  period,  of  the  brachiopoda  extending  over  wide  areas, 
or  what  is  termed  the  devonian ;  for  the  gen-  even  as   far  westward  as  the  formation   is 
eral  character  of  the  flora,  so  far  as  known,  in  known,  the  same  is  not  true  of  the  brachiopo- 
the  devonian  period  in  America,  remains  essen-  da  of  the  Hamilton  group,  where  the  physical 
tially  the  some  throughout  the  carboniferous  conditions  are  equaUy  uniform;  for  in  this 
period.    In  this  epoch  we  have  land  ]plants  of  nearly  all  the  known  eastern  species  are  re- 
the  acrogenous  forms,  such  as  ferns,  in  abun-  placed  by  other  forms  on  the  west  of  the  Mis- 
dance;  the  equisetcusea  in  the  ecdamiteB;  the  sissippi  river.    This  fact  however  must  not  be 
lyeapodiacea  m  the  lifeapoditet,  lepidodendron^  used  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  gradual  climatic 
£c. ;  while  stigmarioj  ngiUari4ij  and  other  or  other  permanent  changes ;  for  again,  during 
forms,  constitute  orders  idlied  to  those  men-  the  carboniferous  period,  we  find  certain  forms 
tioned.    During  this  period,  the  phenogamoui  of  brachiopoda  having  even  a  wider  geographic 
plants  are  comparatively  rare.    The  conditions  cal  range  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  periods, 
of  the  surface  fieivored  only  the  development  — Our  space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of 
of  the  lower  orders  of  vegetation ;   and  we  the  causes  that  have  operated  in  the  distribu- 
know  that  the  low  land  of  this  period  was  sub-  tion  of  the  successive  &unas  and  floras  of  the 
jeot  to  influx  of  the  ocean,  which  has  given  several  geological  periods;  but  that  these  have 
alternating  strata  ofland  or  shore  deposits  with  successively  appeared  and  disappeared  is  well 
land  plants,  and  marine  calcareous  strata  with  ascertained  in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
shells  and  o^er  marine  anifnals  only.    Nor  is  Although  we  may  show  the  existence  of  causes 
it  to  be  understood  that,  because  of  the  great  sufficient  to  destroy  the  faunas  in  many  epochs 
amount  of  land  vegetation  at  this  period,  the  of  the  earth^s  history,  the  repeopling  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  present  continent  was  same  areas  by  other  races,  after  a  moderate 
dry  land ;  and  that  plants  everywhere  abound  lapse  of  time,  is  a  problem  we  are  not  prepared 
at  the  same  time  and  are  imbedded  in  the  same  to  solve.    Of  the  succession  or  coming  m  of 
strata.    So  fiur  from  this  being  true,  in  the  new  species  we  have  everywhere  the  most  pal* 
west  and  south-west  land  plants  are  extremely  pable  evidence ;  a  kind  of  evidence,  moreover, 
rare  or  altogether  wanting  in  rocks  of  this  age ;  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  examples  pre- 
whUe  strata  of  marine  origin,  with  marine  ani-  eludes  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  de* 
mal  remains,  take  their  place.    At  each  succes-  rived  from  sources  far  distant  from  the  spot 
sive  geological  period  the  flora  appears  to  have  where  we  first  behold  their  imbedded  exuvia. 
approached  more  nearly  that  of  the  present       PALiEOTHERIUM  (Guv. ;  Gr.  iraXacor,  an- 
period,  not  however  the  flora  in  the  same  lati-  cient,  and  enpiov,  animal),  the  type  of  a  tribe 
tude,forthe  older  floras  of  the  temperate  zones  of  fossil  pachyderms,  belonging  to  the  family 
have  assumed  in  many  respects  a  tropical  as-  of  peris$odactyla  (Owen),  or  those  having  an 
pect.    It  is  however  in  the  cretaceous  and  ter-  uneven  number  of  toes,  intermediate  between 
tiary  periods  that  the  flora  approaches  more  the  tapir  and  rhinoceros.    The  form  was  like 
nearly  that  of  the  present,  embracing  indeed  that  of  the  tapir ;  the  raised  nasals  show  that 
many  genera  of  the  existing  flora  of  tiie  tem-  it  had  a  small  flexible  proboscis ;  the  feet  were 
perate  latitudes.    In  the  successive  faunas,  too,  8-toed ;  it  had  projecting  canines,  and  molars 
even  of  the  ocean  bed,  we  are  to  take  into  con-  ?,  the  upper  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  the 
sideration  the  physical  conditions  existing.    In  flrst  smallest  and  single  lobed,  and  the  lower 
the  very  early  periods  coarse  and  fine  sediments  formed  by  2  successive  crescents  with  their 
are  found,  indurating,  if  not  shore  lines,  at  least  convexity  external,  the  first  single  and  the  last 
shallow  and  disturbed  water  on  the  one  hand,  one  trilobed.    Several  species  are  described  by 
and  deeper  seas  with  quiet  water  and  finer  Ouvier  and  others,  of  which  the  largest  and 
sediments  on  the  other.    The  fossil  shells  of  best  known  is  the  P.  magnum  (Guv.),  of  the 
the  coarser  deposits  are  to  a  great  degree  want-  size  of  a  horse,  but  of  a  stouter  form;  there 
ing  in  the  finer  sediments,  and  vice  vena.    The  are  others  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  hog 
recurrence  of  similar  sediments  at  different  and  sheep  to  that  of  a  hare.    They  belong  es- 
periods,  caused  doubtless  by  a  recurrence  of  pecially  to  the  gypsum  of  Europe  (eocene),  are 
similar  physical  conditions,  is  always  accom-  abundant  in  the  plaster  quarries  of  Montmartre, 
panied  by  a  dimilar  fauna,  sometimes  indeed  near  Paris,  and  extend  even  into  the  lower  mio- 
60  similar  as  not  to  be  readily  distinguished  cene ;  the  species  differ  little,  except  in  size, 
from  ^ach  other.    In  the  study  of  epecies  of        PALiEPHATUS,  the  name  of  four  Greek 
the  successive  faunas,  we  find  that  in  every  writers  mentioned  by  Suidas.    The  first  was 
period,  as  in  the  present,  their  geographical  difr-  an  epic  poet  of  Athens,  whose  origin  was  con- 
tribution has  been  infiuenced  as  in  the  present  sidered  mythical,  and  whose  age  is  unknown. 
seas.    By  far  the  greater  number  of  species  are  Suidas  says  that  he  wrote  the  Cosmopaa^  ^*  The 
limited  in  their  horizontal  extension ;  while  Birth  of  Apollo  and  Diana,'^  ^^  The  Gontest  of 
Bome  are  everywhere  found  so  fiEur  as  any  evi-  Minerva  and  Neptune,''  &c.    The  second,  who 
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lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  was  1828  signed  a  protest  against  tlie  rojal  power. 
from  Faros  or  Pirene,  and  is  said  hj  Snidas  In  1838  he  joined  the  party  of  Qneen  Isabella, 
to  have  written  a  work  on  *^  Things  Incredible.*'  and  was  soon  after  imprisoned  npon  suspicion 
The  third  was  a  historian,  a  native  of  Abydos,  of  some  correspondence  with  the  qneen^s  ene- 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  mies,  but  was  liberated  npon  proof  of  his  inno- 
and  is  stated  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  oence.  In  1886  he  was  made  dnke  of  Saragossa. 
with  Aristotle.  The  fourth  was  a  grammarian  PALAMEDES,  a  Grecian  hero,  son  of  Kan* 
of  Egypt,  or  of  Athens,  to  whom  several  works  plins  and  Clymene.  He  served  in  the  expedition 
are  attributed  by  8nidas.  There  is  extant  a  against  Troy,  and  for  a  time  was  commander- 
small  treatise,  entitled  ^*  Palffiphatus  on  Things  in-chief  in  place  of  A^unemnon,  whose  meaa- 
Incredible,"  which  is  evidently  an  abridgment  ures  he  opposed.  According  to  the  old  Cyprian 
of  a  larger  work.  It  is  uncertain  who  its  an-  epic,  he  was  drowned  while  fishing  by  I)iome- 
thor  was,  and  if  one  of  those  above  mentioned,  des  and  Ulysses;  but  a  later  tradition  is  that 
it  could  only  have  been  the  fourth,  as  the  treat-  he  was  accused  of  treason  by  Ulysses,  who  con- 
ment  of  the  subject  bears  evidence  of  a  later  age  cealed  gold  or  a  forged  letter  from  Priam  in  hia 
than  that  of  Palssphatus  of  Pares.  He  treats  tent,  and  then  charged  him  with  having  been 
the  Grecian  myths  according  to  the  semi-histori-  bribed  by  Priam.  "W hen  Palamedes  was  led  out 
cal  theory,  claiming  that  they  had  a  foundation  to  die,  he  exclaimed :  '^  Truth,  I  lament  thee, 
in  fact,  but  were  disguised  and  changed  by  the  for  thou  hast  died  even  before  me."  8tiU  an- 
license  of  the  poets  and  of  popular  tradition,  other  tradition  represents  him  to  have  been  let 
(See  Grote,  ^*  History  of  Greece,"  vol.  i.  cap.  16.)  down  into  a  deep  well,  which  Ulysses  and 
The  first  edition  of  Palsephatus  was  printed  in  Diomedes  had  falsely  asserted  to  contain  treaa- 
1506  at  Venice  in  folio,  along  with  other  writ-  ure,  and  then  stoned.  He  is  not  mentioned 
ers,  by  Aldus  Manutius.  The  best  edition  of  by  Homer,  but  was  made  the  subject  of  trage- 
the  text  is  that  of  Westermann  in  his  Scriptora  dies  by  JBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
PoetiecB  Historic  Oraei  (Brunswick,  1848).  In  The  unjust  death  of  Palamedes  was  alluded  to 
1671  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work  was  pub-  by  Socrates  in  his  last  speech  to  his  judges, 
lished  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1771  a  French  PALATE,  the  bony  and  muscular  partition 
translation  at  Lausanne.  which  separates  the  mouth  in  vertebratcd  ani- 
PALAFOX  Y  MELZI,  Josi,  a  Spanish  pa-  mals  from  tiie  anterior  and  posterior  nasal 
triot,  bom  in  Torre  del  Alfranca,  Aragon,  in  cavities.  The  bony  or  hard  palate  forms  the 
1780,  died  in  Paris  in  1847.  His  family  was  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  the  horizon- 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Aragon.  At  an  early  age  tal  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  in 
he  entered  the  royal  body  guard,  and  became  front  and  of  the  palate  bones  behind ;  these 
part  of  the  military  household  of  the  king  of  form  a  parabolic  arch,  bounded  in  front  and  on 
Spain.  As  an  officer  in  the  body  guard,  he  ac-  the  sides  by  the  upper  teeth  and  their  sockets, 
oompanied  the  royal  family  to  Bayonne  in  1808.  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  giving  at- 
\  The  king  was  retained  a  prisoner,  but  Palafox  tachment  posteriorly  to  the  iselum  paiati  or 
escaped  in  a  peasant's  dress  and  repaired  to  soft  palate.  The  width,  contractions,  eleva- 
his  estate  near  Saragossa.  In  the  same  year  tions,  extent,  and  perforation  by  larger  or 
that  revolted  city  was  menaced  by  the  French  smaller  incisive  or  omer  openings,  are  v^naMe 
army  under  Lefebvre-Desnouettes,  and  the  pop-  characters  in  estimating  the  rank  of  the  varioos 
ulace  proclaimed  him  captain-general  of  Ara-  subdivisions  of  vertebrates,  those  being  the 
gon  (May  28).  He  is  represented  by  Sir  W.  F.  P.  highest  in  which  this  part  is  broadest,  uniform, 
Napier  and  some  Spanish  historians  as  totally  and  least  pierced  by  foramina,  making  a  corn- 
unfitted  for  the  position,  and  indebted  to  oth-  plete  partition  as  in  man ;  the  changes  in  Uie 
ers  for  the  temporary  success  of  his  defence,  palate  bones  are  connected  with  correspond- 
Soldiers  from  the  a^acent  country  were  called  ing  modifications  in  the  sphenoid,  and  conae- 
into  the  city,  barricades  were  erected  in  every  quently  with  the  whole  anatomy  of  the  f^ulL 
street,  and  nearly  every  house  was  made  a  The  soft  palate  is  a  movable,  soft,  and  musco* 

?oint  of  defence.  After  a  siege  of  61  days  the  lar  partition,  lined  by  mucous  membrane ;  ita 
'rench  retired ;  but  they  returned  in  greater  .  free  edge  fioats  above  the  base  of  the  tongoe, 
force  successively  under  Moncey,  Mortier,  Ju-  having  in  its  centre  a  conicid  appendage,  the 
not,  and  Lannes,  and  the  city  capitulated  in  Feb.  w)ula^  and  on  its  sides  the  so  caUed  "pillars,^ 
1809.  Palafox  was  not  in  active  command  at  the  anterior  directed  obliquely  forward  and 
the  time,  being  ill  of  a  prevalent  epidemic.  The  the  posterior  vertically,  the  triangular  inter- 
capitulation  provided  that  Palafox  should  de-  val  between  them  being  occupied  by  the  ton- 
part  free,  and  that  no  one  should  be  molested ;  sils ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  studded  with 
but  the  city  was  pillaged,  blood  profrisely  shed»  mucous  follicles ;  the  arteries  are  derived  from 
and  Palafox,  still  prostrate  with  the  malady,  was  the  external  carotid,  and  the  nerves  from  the 
sent  a  prisoner  to  Yincennes.  He  was  only  re-  facial,  trifacial,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  from 
leased  upon  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  YII.  MeckePs  ganglion.  The  muscles  of  the  palatal 
in  1818,  when  he  returned  to  Madrid  with  the  regions  are  the  drcumflexui  paiati,  frt>m  the  in> 
king,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  position  of  cap-  ternal  surface  of  the  pterygoid  process  to  ihi^ 
tain-general  of  Aragon.  Nevertheless  he  pro-  velum,  stretching  horizontdly  tne  soft  palate, 
noimced  in  1820  for  the  constitution,  ana  in  and  dilating  the  Eustachian  orifice;  the  lecaloT 
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palatiy  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  (1778)  the  two  states  were  united.    During  the 

bone,  raising  the  palate  and  carrying  it  back-  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  France  took 

ward;  the  cay  got  utvla^  vertical,  forms  the  possession  of  that  part  of  the  PaJatinate  that 

chief  part  of  this  organ,  raising  it  with  the  lay  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  affcer  the 

palate ;  the  pctlato-pAaryngeui  forms  the  pos-  fall  of  Napoleon  it  was  returned  to  Bavaria, 

terior  pillar  of  the  palate,  depressing  the  velum  PALATINE  (Hung,  nddor),  under  the  Hun- 

and    elevating  the  pharynx ;    the  eorutrietor  garian  constitution,  the  title  of  the  royal  lieu- 

ii^^i/auciumy  in  the  anterior  pillars,  extend-  tenant,  in  later  periods  officiating  as  mediator 

ing  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  velum,  between  the  nation  and  king,  and  as  president 

depresses  the  latter  and  elevates  the  former,  of  the  upper  house  of  the  diet.    The  archduke 

The  soft  palate  is  endowed  with  acute  sensibil-  Joseph,  brother  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and 

ity,  and  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  uvula  and  his  son  Stephen,  were  the  last  palatines,  the 

its  arches,  and  to  a  less  degree  on  its  anterior  latter  officiating  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hunga- 

portion,  ministers  to  the  specific  sense  of  taste,  rian  revolution  of  1848. — The  term  is  also  used 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate  is  subject  as  a  title  (PoL  tocjewodd)  of  the  governors  of 

to  inflammations,  and  the  bones  are  attacked  the  larger  divisions  or  provinces  (wojeto^dzUoOj 

in  syphilis  and  other  cachectic  diseases ;  these  palatinates)  of  independent  Poland, 

parts  are  also  liable  to  arrests  of  development,  PALEMBANG,  a  Dutch  province  on  the  E. 

in  which  the  mouth  and  nasal  cavities  conmiu-  coast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  bounded  by  the 

nicate  through  a  fissure,  with  or  without  hare  strait  of  Banca,  the  provinces  of  Lampong  and 

lip.     In  this  deformity  deglutition  is  difficult,  Bencoolen,  and  the  Battah  country ;  area,  18,- 

sncking  impossible,  and  the  voice  indistinct  and  000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  250,000.    It  is  for  the 

nasal ;  the  interference  of  surgery  is  necessary  most  part  a  marshy  plain,  watered  by  several 

for  its  relief,  and  by  the  operation  of  staphy-  large  rivers,  and  covered  by  extensive  forests, 

loraphy,  which  consists  in  placing  and  keeping  The  W.  part  is  mountainous.    The  soil  is  fer- 

in  apposition  the  incised  edges  of  the  fissure,  a  tile,  and  the  donate  hot  and  moist,  but  not  un- 

partial  or  complete  closure  may  be  effected ;  healthy.    The  cultivated  crops  are  rice,  sugar 

where  this  is  impracticable,  relief  may  be  ob-  cane,  tobacco,  gambler,  indigo,  coffee,  and  pep- 

tained  from  gutta  percha  or  metallic  plates.  per.    All  the  animals  of  tlMd  forests  and  other 

PALATINATE,  Thb  Upper  and  Loweb,  two  parts  of  Sumatra  are  found  in  Palembang ;  and 

separate  states  of  ancient  Germany,  not  con-  the  chief  domesticated  ones  are  buffaloes,  goats, 

tignons,  though  under  one  ruler.    Their  terri-  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry.  The  inhabitants  con- 

tory  is  now  comprised  in  that  of  France,  Bava-  sist  of  the  descendants  of  Javanese,  of  Malays, 

ria,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Prussia.    The  word  of  an  aboriginal  people  called  Kumring,  and  of 

palatine  is   related  to  palace,  and  as  a  title  a  wild  race  known  under  the  name  of  Kubn, 

dates  from  the  time  of  the  Merovingian  kings  with  a  few  Arabs  and  Chinese.  Up  to  a  recent 

of  France,  connected  with  whose  court  was  a  date  Palembang  was  an  independent  kingdom, 

high  judicial  officer  called  the  eomet  nalatii,  a  ruled  by  a  sultan,  with  whom  the  Dutch  had  a 

master  ofthe  royal  household  who  had  supreme  treaty.    In  1811,  when  Java  and  itsdepend- 

authority  in  aU  causes  that  came  by  fiction  to  encies  were  occupied  by  the  British,  the  Dutch 

the  king.    When  the  sovereign  chdse  to  confer  offidals  at  Banca  fell  into  the  hands  of  this 

a  peculiar  mark  of  distinction  upon  the  holder  chieftain,  who  put  the  whole  of  them  to  death, 

of  any  particular  fief  under  him,  he  granted  the  thinking  thus  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 

right  to  exercise  the  same  power  within  his  new  rulers.    The  English  sent  an  expedition 

province  as  the  eames  palatti  exercised  in  the  which  dethroned  him,  annexed  part  of  his 

royal  palace.    With  the  function  went  the  title  dominions,  and  placed  his  youngier  brother  in 

of  camei  palatima^  or  count  palatine ;  and  from  authority.    When  Java  was  restored  to  the 

the  ruler  the  district  under  him  became  finally  Dutch,  he  resumed  his  rule,  and  kept  them  at 

known  as  a  palatinate. — ^The  Upper  Palatinate  defiance  till  1821,  when  Palembang  was  finally 

was  bounded  by  Baireuth,  Bohemia,  Neuberg,  subdued. — The  capital,  Paleubano,  is  situated 

Bavaria,  and  the  territory  of  Nuremberg,  and  on  the  Musi  or  Sungsang,  the  most  important 

now  forms  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  the  cirdes  river  of  Sumatra,  about  50  m.  above  its  mouth, 

of  Upper  Palatinate  and  Upper  Franconia.    Its  in  lat.  2*"  58'  S.,  long.  105°  £. ;  pop.  26,000.    It 

area  was  about  2,780  sq.  m.    The  Lower  Pala-  lies  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 

tinate  was  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Bhine,  400  yards  broad  with  a  depth  of  from  8  to  9 

and  was  bounded  by  Eatzenellenbogen,  War-  fathoms,  and  sufficient  water  all  the  way  from 

temberg,  Baden,  Alsace,  Lorraine,  and  Treves,  the  sea  for  large  vessels.    The  only  buildings 

The  chief  cities  were  Mannheim  and  Heidel-  of  stone  are  the  mosque  and  the  tombs  of  the 

berg.    Its  area  was  about  1,600  sq.  m.,  and  it  kings.    There  are  several  Arab  and  Chinese 

comprehended  the  principalities  of  Sinmiem,  merchants  at  Palembang,  and  a  trade  is  carried 

ZweibrQcken,  Yeldenz,  Lantern,  and  the  county  on  with  Java,  Banca,  Siam,  China,  and  the  Eng- 

Palatine  properly  so  called.    The  hereditary  lish  settlements  in  the  straits  of  Malacca, 

sovereignty  of  the  counts  palatine  over  these  PALENCIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  in  Old 

districts  dated  from  the  11th  century.    In  1777  Castile,  bounded  N.  by  Santander,  E.  by  Bur- 

the  elector   Charles  Theodore  succeeded  to  gos,  S.  by  Yalladolid,  and  W.  by  Leon ;  area, 

the  sovereignty,  and  on  his  inheriting  Bavaria  4,580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  185,970.     It  is 
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watered  by  the  Oarrion,  Oieza,  PiBnerga,  and  piers  are  ornamented  with  spirited  ba8s-re]ie& 
several  other  rivers,  and  the  canal  of  Castile  instncco,  with  borders  of  hieroglyphics,  which, 
passes  through  it.  With  the  exception  of  a  although  considerably  defaced,  show  a  better 
portion  of  the  N.  part  which  is  mountainous,  knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  anatomy  of 
the  surface  is  level,  and  almost  totally  devoid  the  human  figure  than  has  been  found  among 
of  trees.  Coal,  chalk,  gypsum,  saltpetre,  and  the  other  works  of  the  aboriginal  nations  of 
copper  ore  are  found.  The  climate  is  cold  but  America.  The  principal  doorway  is  only  dis- 
healthy,  and  the  soil  is  fertile ;  wine,  grain,  tinguished  from  the  others  by  a  flight  of  broad 
vegetables,  and  fruits  are  produced.  Blankets  stone  steps  leading  up  the  face  of  tide  pyramid, 
and  other  woollen  goods  are  manufactured.  A  corridor  9  ft.  wide,  covered  by  a  semi-point- 
The  province  contains  about  600  elementary  ed  arch,  runs  all  around  the  building,  separated 
schools. — ^The  capital  Palsnoia  (anc.  PiUlan-  from  a  similar  inner  one,  of  correq[>onding 
tia),  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  width,  by  a  solid  wall,  with  a  doorway  opening 
Carrion,  117  m.  N.  N.  W.  from  Madrid;  pop.  from  the  principal  entrance,  and  pierced  with 
11,470.  The  river  is  crossed  by  several  fine  openings  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross  and 
bridges,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  the  Egyptian  Tau,  probably  for  purposes  of 
wall.  It  contains  a  cathedral,  begun  in  the  ventilation.  The  building  has  4  interior  courts, 
I'ith  century  and  finished  in  the  17th,  several  from  all  of  which  open  many  rooms  or  cham- 
ohurches  and  convents,  an  episcopal  palace,  the  hers,  floored  with  a  smooth  and  solid  cement 
palace  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  several  charita-  equal  to  the  best  found  in  the  ancient  Eoman 
ble  institutions,  among  whidi  may  be  men-  baths.  The  principal  courtyard  is  70  by  80  fL, 
tioned  a  foundling  hospital,  an  academy  and  and  reached  by  a  descending  flight  of  5  steps 
numerous  schools,  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  li-  SO  ft.  broad.  On  each  side  are  slabs  of  stone, 
brary.  About  i  of  the  population  are  employed  carved  with  gigantic  figures  in  bass-relief  9  or 
in  woollen  manufactures.  The  town  was  a  place  10  ft.  high,  adorned  with  rich  head  dresses  and 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  necklaces,  but  in  attitudes  strikingly  expressive 
Bomans.  In  honor  of  ^e  bravery  displayed  by  of  pain.  The  second  courtyard,  corresponding 
the  women  of  Palencia,  in  their  successful  de-  in  length  with  that  just  described,  but  narrower, 
fence  of  the  city  when  besieged  by  the  Black  is  also  surrounded  by  a  corridor,  the  piers  of 
Prince,  they  were  permitted  by  Juan  I.  to  wear  which  are  covered  with  figures  in  stucco,  or 
a  golden  band  upon  their  heads.  It  was  occu-  with  plaster,  which  where  broken  reveals  6  or 
pied  by  the  French  general  Foy  in  1812.  more  coats  or  layers,  each  retaining  traces  of 
PALENQUE,  BuiNs  of,  the  most  remarkable  painting,  and  indicating  that  the  edifice  had 
aboriginal  remains  of  the  continent  of  America  been  so  long  in  use  that  the  plastering  required 
yet  discovered,  situated  on  the  Rio  Chacamas,  to  be  sever^  times  renewed.  From  the  Is.  side 
a  branch  of  the  great  river  Usumasinta,  nearly  of  the  8d  court  rises  a  tower  80  ft.  square  at  its 
in  the  centre  of  the  Mexican  state  of  Chiapas,  base  and  8 .  stories  high,  containing  within  it- 
8  m.  S.  E.  from  the  small  town  of  6anto  Do-  self  another  distinct  tower,  ascended  by  a  nar- 
mingo  de  Palenque,  from  which  they  take  their  row  stairway,  terminating  against  a  dead  stone 
name,  in  lat.  17  80'  N.,  long.  92''  25' W.  The  ceiling — thus  rendering  the  purposes  of  the 
remains  extend  over  a  large  area,  as  yet  but  structure,  supposing  it  to  be  in  its  original  con- 
imperfectly  explored,  and  consist  of  vast  arti-  dition,  entirely  inexplicable.  In  the  £.  corri- 
ficial  terraces,  or  terraced,  truncated  pyramids,  dor  of  this  court  are  a  number  of  stucco  tablets, 
of  cut  stone,  surmounted  by  edifices  of  peculiar  and  one  of  stone  which  represents  a  figure  seat- 
and  solid  architecture,  and  often  of  elaborate  ed  cross-legged,  after  the  manner  of  Buddha  in 
plan,  also  of  cut  stone,  covered  with  figures  in  some  of  the  Hindoo  sculptures  and  paintings, 
relief^  or  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics  wrought  on  a  seat  carved  with  the  figures  of  jaguara,  be- 
in  stucco,  and  showing  evidences  of  bavins  fore  which  kneels  another  figure,  richly  dressed, 
once  been  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  Most  oi  in  the  act  of  presenting  some  object  highly  or* 
the  buildings  appear  to  have  been  of  but  one  namented.  A  number  of  hieroglyphical  figures 
story,  but  there  are  several  of  2,  and  also  a  occur  on  the  tablet,  below  which  are  traces  of 
square  tower  of  8,  perhaps  originally  of  4  sto-  a  table  of  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  which  stood 
ries.  The  principal  structure,  known  as  the  against  the  wall.  Connected  with  the  structure 
palace,  stands  on  a  truncated,  terraced  pyramid,  are  a  number  of  semi-subterranean  vaults,  and, 
faced  with  cut  stone,  810  ft.  long,  260  ft.  broad  it  is  said,  others  completely  simk  in  the  maas 
at  the  base,  and  40  ft.  high.  It  is  228  ft.  long,  of  the  pyramid,  in  which  have  been  found 
180  ft.  deep,  and  25  ft.  high,  with  a  broad  pro-  vases  containing  human  remains  and  many  or- 
jecting  cornice  of  stone.  It  faces  die  east,  and  naments  and  minor  relics  of  art  Several  of 
has  14  doorways  on  each  side  and  11  at  the  the  rooms  have  traces  of  altars  in  them,  which 
ends,  each  9  ft.  wide,  with  intervening  piers  stood  before  broad  spaces  on  the  walls,  evi- 
between  6  and  7  ft.  wide.  The  whole  is  con-  dently  once  occupied  by  tablets,  such  as  are 
structed  of  cut  stones  cemented  with  a  mortar  found  elsewhere  in  the  ruins,  elaborately 
of  lime  and  sand,  and  the  entire  face  was  cov-  sculptured  with  hunjan  figures  and  hieroglyph- 
ered  with  stucco  and  painted ;  but  the  greater  ics. — ^Beside  the  building  called  the  pialace, 
part  of  this  has  fallen  of  or  disappeared  under  there  are  a  number  of  oSiers  of  smaller  size, 
the  influences  of  time  and  the  elements.    The  but  not  inferior  interest.    One  of  these  is  dea- 
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ignated  bv  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  plan  of  Palenqne  among  the  remains,  one  of  which  is  10  ft.  6  in. 
as  Oasa  No.  1.  It  crowns  a  pyramidal  stmctnre  high,  representing  an  erect  figure,  with  a  head 
of  stone,  so  steep  as  to  be  ascended  with  diffi-  dress  in  Uic^  form  of  a  cross. — ^It  may  be  re- 
enlty,  and  110  ft.  high  measured  on  its  dope,  peated  of  these  ruins,  that  no  others  yet  found 
and  is  75  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  deep,  with  solid  on  the  continent  exhibit  so  numerous  and 
walls  on  all  sides  except  the  N.,  which  has  5  marked  evidences  of  skill  in  architecture  and 
doorways  and  0  piers.  The  whole  firont  is  sculpture ;  and  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  the 
richly  ornamented  in  stucco,  and  the  2  cor-  conclusion  that  Palenqne  (anciently  there  is 
ner  piers  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  96  reason  to  beUeve  called  Na-chan,  which  in  tlie 
squares  to  each  pier.  The  4  piers  dividing  Tzendal  dialect  signifies  seven  serpents)  was  at 
the  doorways  are  ornamented  with  female  one  time  the  centre  of  the  highest  form  of  ab- 
figures,  well  executed,  surrounded  with  borders  original  civilization.  From  the  dim  li^^ht  afford* 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  visitor  first  enters  a  ed  by  the  ancient  paintings  and  existing  and 
corridor  7  ft  wide,  paved  with  broad  stones,  recorded  traditions,  it  seems  that  it  was  once 
and  roofed  with  a  pointed  aroh  formed  by  the  capital  of  a  theocratic  state,  in  which  the 
overlapping  stones.  Behind  the  corridor  are  ruler  was  '^prophet,  priest,  and  king,"  and 
8  inner  rooms,  with  a  corresponding  num-  which  finally  gave  way  to  a  military  republic, 
ber  of  doorways,  between  which  are  massive  resulting  in  a  general  disruption  and  separation 
stone  tablets  set  in  the  wall,  18  ft.  long  and  of  the  people ;  one  portion  of  them,  under  the 
8  ft  high,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  240  lead  of  ^'hdy  men,"  clothed  in  white,  penetrated 
squares  or  combined  figures  in  each.  The  8  into  Yucatan  and  founded  the  ancient  kingdom 
inner  apartments  are  dark  and  gloomy.  In  or  theocracy  of  Mayapan,  and  built  those  nu- 
the  central  one,  set  in  the  back  wall  of  the  merous  cities  which  the  Spaniards  found  occu- 
boildinff,  and  fronting  the  principal  entrance,  pied,  and  which  now,  in  their  ruins,  so  closely 
is  anotiber  tablet  of  hieroglyphics,  4  ft.  6  in.  resemble  those  of  Palenqne.  In  the  wander- 
wide,  and  8  ft  0  in.  high.  Still  another,  and  ings  of  the  traditional  Guculcan,  called  in  Mexi- 
in  some  respects  more  remarkable  structure,  is  co  Quetzalcoati,  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  his- 
designatedbyMr.StephensasOasaNo. 2.  The  tory  of  these  sacerdotal  leaders;  and  in  the 
base  of  the  whole  is  a  stone  terrace  60  ft  on  the  influence  of  his  teachings  on  a  relatively  bar- 
slope,  with  a  level  esplanade  at  its  top  110  ft  barous  people,  the  origin  of  a  large  part  of 
in  width,  from  which  rfbes  a  pyramidal  struc-  what  is  known  to  us  aa  the  civilization  of  Mexi- 
tore  184  ft.  high  on  its  slope,  supporting  a  co. — ^Palenqne  seems  to  have  been  in  ruins,  and 
building  60  ft  long  and  81  ft.  deep,  with  8  its  site  forgotten,  at  the  period  of  the  conquest 
doorwavs  opening  to  the  south,  the  piers  be-  Cortes  must  have  passed  close  to  it  in  his  fa- 
tween  being  covered  with  stucco  ornaments,  mous  march  from  Mexico  to  Honduras,  and  yet 
while  the  outer  or  comer  piers,  as  in  the  case  neither  he  nor  the  curious  and  communicative 
of  Oasa  No.  1,  contain  hien^yphics.  The  in-  Bemal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  him,  makes  any 
terior  has  a  corridor  paved  and  roofed  as  already  mention  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  no  knowl- 
described,  behind  wnich  are  8  apartments,  the  edge  of  it  had  reached  the  world,  so  far  as  can 
central  one  the  largest,  and  containing  within  be  ascertained,  until  the  year  1750,  during  the 
itself  a  smaller  chamber  18ft.  long  and  7  wide,  administration  of  Don  Antonio  Oalderon  in 
with  a  tablet  of  stone  10  ft  8  in.  Ions  and  6  Chiapaa.  The  news  of  their  discovery  created  a 
ft  4  in.  high,  set  in  the  wall  at  its  back,  front-  considerable  interest  in  Spain,  as  is  proved  by 
ing  the  principal  entrance.  This  tablet  contains  the  two  explorations  made  by  order  of  the  gov- 
a  central  group  of  human  figures,  apparentiy  in  emment  of  that  kingdom,  in  1784  and  1787,  by 
the  act  of  making  a  solenm  sacrifice,  on  each  Bemasconi  and  Del  Rio.  It  was  not  however 
side  of  which  are  6  columns  of  hieroglyphics,  until  18  years  afterward  that  Charles  lY.  of 
17  in  each.  The  building  is  surmounted  by  Spdn  caused  a  careful  examination  of  them  to 
what  may  be  called  two  stories  of  interlaced  be  made  by  Capt  Dupaix,  the  results  of  which 
stucco  work,  resembling  a  high,  fancifttl  lattice,  long  remained  unknown.  Forgotten  in  the  ar- 
and  made  up  originally  mpart  of  human  figures,  chives  of  Mexico  during  the  period  of  the  revo- 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Stephens,  who  judged  Intion,  the  three  memorials  of  Dupaix,  and  the 
from  the  fragments,  ^  in  justness  of  proportion  drawings  of  his  companion  Oastefiada,  became 
and  symmetry  must  have  approached  the  Greek  finally,  by  exchange,  the  property  of  M.  Bara- 
models.*^ — ^There  are  among  the  ruins  other  ddre,  who  published  them  in  1884,  in  a  work 
similar  structures  with  tablets  covered  with  called  Seeueil  da  aiUiquitSt  Mexieainei.  In 
human  figures  in  relief  and  hieroglyphics,  all  1834  M.  Frederic  Waldeok  visited  the  ruins 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  dedicateci  to  reli-  and  made  many  elaborate  drawings  and  plans, 
gious  purposes.  But  one  edifice,  that  caUed  the  whidi  yet  remain  unpublished ;  and  in  1848 
palace,  already  described,  seems  to  have  been  they  were  explored  by  Messrs  J.  L.  Stephens 
designed  as  a  habitation,  and  its  original  pur-  and  F.  Catherwood,  and  their  account,  largely 
pose  is  doubtless  correcUy  indicated  by  the  name  illustrated  with  drawings  and  plans,  was  soon 
that  has  been  given  to  it.  There  are  also  the  re-  after  published.  (See  Stephens^s  *^  Incidents  of 
mains  of  an  aqueduct  4  ft  in  height,  and  roofed  Travel  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Tuca- 
with  a  pointed  arch  of  overlapping  stones.  A  tan,"  and  Catherwood's  "  Views  of  the  Ancient 
number  of  monolithic  statues  are  scattered  Monuments  of  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and 
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Yucatan/')  They  were  Tisitod  still  later,  in  1846,  Flora  are  the  finest  and  most  popular  places  of 
hj  K  Arthnr  Morelet,  whose  account^  destitute  public  resort.    The  former  is  a  terrace  80  yards 
however  of  illustrations,  was  published  in  1857  wide,- extending  for  about  a  mile  along  the 
in  Paris  (Voyage  dam  VAmhique  Centrale\  seaward  side  of  the  town  in  fhmt  of  a  range  of 
and  translated  and  published  in  the  United  palaces;  and  at  its  S.  K  extremity  is  the  Flora, 
States  in  1861,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Itza,  or  the  a  public  garden,  adorned  wit^  statues  and  foun- 
Unexplored  Regions  of  Oentral  America."  tuns.    'Hie  houses  generally  are  built  in  the 
PALERMO,  a  province  of  Sicily,  bounded  same  style  as  those  of  Naples,  with  flat  roofs, 
N.  by  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  the  provinces  terraces,  and  Venetian  blinds ;  they  are  divided 
of  Messina  and  Catania,  S.  by  Girgenti  and  into  flats,  each  flat  f(»ining  a  distinct  dwelling. 
Cattanisetta,  and  W.  by  Trapani ;  area,  2,012  sq.  The  principal  public  edifice  is  the  viceroy's  pat 
m. ;   pop.  in  1856,  541,826.    It  is  the  largest  ace^  situated  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of  the  town, 
and  most  populous  of  the  Sicilian  provinces.  It  is  an  ancient  irregular  building,  in  yarious 
The  coast  is  irregular  and  the  surface  is  hilly,  styles  of  architecture,  and  was  formerly  forti- 
but  there  are  many  very  fertile  valleys.    The  fied ;  it  contains  a  fine  hall,  a  spacious  court,  a 
country  has  a  general  slope  N.  toward  the  chapel  built  by  Elng  Roger  in  1129,  very  rich 
Mediterranean.    Its  streams  are  numerous  but  in  mosaics,  a  picture  gallery,  an  armory,  and  an 
small.    It  produces  grain,  oil,  fruits,  almonds,  observatoiy.    The  ci^edral  is  a  Gothic  stmc- 
manna,  sumach,  licorice,  and  silk. — ^Palebico  ture  of  the  12th  century,  to  which  a  modem 
(anc.  Banormii»)j  capital  of  the  above  described  dome  has  been  added ;  the  interior  is  support- 
province  and  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  lat.  88"  ed  by  80  pillars  of  oriental  granite,  and  divided 
6'  N.,  long.  18**  20'  E. ;  pop.  184,541.    It  is  sit-  into,  a  number  of  chapels,  some  of  which  are 
uated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  on  a  deep  very  rich,  particularly  that  of  St.  Rosalia,  the 
bay  between  Capes  Gallo  and  Zaffarana,  and  in  patroness  of  Palermo.    This  cathedral  o(mtains 
a  rich  plain  which  is  surrounded  on  the  land  many  mausolea  in  red  porphyry,  among  them 
side  by  two  distinct  mountain  ridges.    This  those  of  Roger,  the  l^orman  founder  of  the 
enclosure  between  the  hills  and  the  sea  has  Sicilian  monarchy,  and  the  emperor  Frederic 
been  caJled  froi&  its  form  and  beauty  the  Con-  IL    The  church  Del  Gesu  is  remarkable  for  its 
ca  d^Oro,  or  golden  shell.    The  situation  is  architecture  and  decorations,  and  that  of  the 
extremely   picturesque ;  the  city  itself^  seen  Capuchins  for  its  vaults,  in  which  the  bodies  of 
from  the  sea,  with  its  many  spires,  domes,  Uie  dead  monks  are  seen  dried  up,  standing  in 
and  towers,  has  an  imposing  and  noble  ap-  niches  in  various  attitudes  with  their  garments 
pearance.    The  harbor,  form^  by  a  mole  800  on,  some  being  800  and  400  years  old.    There 
feet  in  length,  is  spacious  and  excellent    The  are  many  other  churches,  40  mpnast^ea,  and 
city  proper  is  nearly  rectangular,  and  forms  50  convents.    The  university  of  jPalermo,fonnd- 
an  oblong  parallelogram,  about  4  m.  in  circum-  ed  in  1447,  is  in  a  declining^  state ;  it  has  a  val- 
ference.    The  shortest  side  is  that  toward  the  uable  collection  of  antiquities  and  a  library  of 
sea.    It  is  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  entered  40,000  volumes,  but  the  number  of  students 
by  12  gates,  and  defended  by  bastions.    The  is  small.    Palermo  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
harbor  is  moreover  protected  by  a  strong  cita-  The  public  charities  consist  of  a  principal  and 
del  and  Forts  Galita  and  St.  Erasmus,  and  the  several  minor  hospitals,  a  founoling  mstitn- 
lighthouse  battery.    Palermo  is  divided  into  4  tion,  and  a  lunatic  asylum.    The  dty  has  a  su- 
nearly  equal  parts  by  two  wide  streets  that  preme  court  of  justice  for  the  island  of  Sicily, 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  cen-  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  province  of  which  it 
tre  of  ^e  city.    The  longer  of  these  is  called  is  the  capited,  and  a  commercial  tribunal.    The 
H  Cassaro,  an  Italian  corruption  of  the  Arabic  chief  manufacture  of  Palermo  is  in  silk.    Cot- 
Al-Edsr,  **  the  palace."    It  runs  firom  the  sea  tons,  oil  doth,  gold  and  diver  artides,  and  haxd- 
to  the  pdace  of  the  viceroy,  which  is  at  the  ware  are  also  produced*    The  total  vdne  of 
inland  extremity  of  the  city.    The  second  is  exports  in  1852  was  $3,498,720 ;  of  inporta, 
the  strada  Macqueda.    At  their  intersection  is  $8,080,415.    The  tunny  nshery  carried  on  from 
a  large  public  place,  the  Quattro  Cantoneri,  the  town  is  very  productive,  and  employs  about 
which  is  octagonal  in  form,  having  upon  4  sides  4,000  hands.    Communication  is  kept  up  be- 
the  vista  of  uese  streets,  and  upon  each  of  the  tween  Palermo  and  Naples  both  directly  by 
others  a  handsome  building  in  the  Grecian  sea,  and  through  Messina  and  Reggio.    In  the 
style.    The  centre  of  this  place  is  occupied  by  a  neighborhood  of  the  dty  there  are  many  de- 
fountain,  and  many  statues  stand  in  the  vari-  lightfnl  vUlas.    To  the  west  is  the  royal  man- 
ons  parts  of  it.    There  is  a  larger  square  before  sion  and  park  of  Bocca  di  Falco,  beyond  which 
the  palace,  in  which  is  a  bronze  statue  of  is  the  himdsome  Benedictine  convent  of  Ban 
Philip  ly.  of  Spain.    Numerous  smaller  streets  Martino.     The  Monte  Pellegrino,  an  abrapt 
without  any  regular  plan  run  into  these  two,  rocky  mass  to  the  N.  W.,  is  a  strUdng  feature 
but  are  all  narrower  and  dirty.    The  whole  in  the  landscape.    It  is  famed  for  a  cave  or 
city,  however,  is  well  paved  with  large  blocks  grotto  to  whidi  St  Rosalia,  a  Norman  princesa, 
of  lava.    Frequent  obstructions  in  the  form  of  retired  to  lead  a  contemplative  life ;  it  is  now  a 
booths  and  workshops  block  up  the  thorough-  sanctuary,  an^  an  annual  pilgrimage  is  made  to 
fares,  and  workmen  of  all  kinds  pursue  their  it  from  Pdermo  in  solemn  procession  on  July- 
trades  on  the  pavement.    The  Marina  and  the  15. — ^Palermo  waa  the  earliest  settlement  of  the 
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Phoeniciaiis  in  Sidlj,  and  became  the  chief  of  Qsza  and  Jafia ;  Lood,  or  the  enyirooB  of 
seat  of  their,  power  there.     It  was  bj  the  ancient  Lydda;  Nabloos,  or  andent  Shechem 
Greeks  called  Panormus,  a  name  deriyed  from  CNeapolui)  and  Samaria ;  Areta,  including  Mt. 
the  excellence  of  the  anchorage  near  it     In  Oarmel  and  a  part  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon; 
480  B.  0.  Panormns  was  the  site  of  the  first  and  Safed,  nearly  identical  with  ancient  Galilee, 
attempt  of  the  Carthaginians  on  Sicilj,  from  Palestine  is  "aland  of  hills  and  vallejs,"  or,  as 
whence  they  were  repnl^d  for  nearly  a  centnry.  more  minutely  described  in  Deuteronomy  (viiL 
It  was  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  the  first  Punic  7-9),  **  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains 
war,  254  B.  0.,  and  was  a  colony  throughout  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  yalleys  and  hills; 
the  continuance  of  the  empire,    it  fell  into  the  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  yines,  and 
hands  of  the  Goths,  was  wrested  from  them  figtreeS)  and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil  oliye, 
by  the  Byzantine  general  Belisarius,  and  in  and  honey ;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
A. D.  835  was  taken  by  the  Saracens;  it  was.  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack 
by  them  made  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  any  thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron, 
retained  the  same  dignity  under  the  Norman  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.'^ 
kinffs,  who  in  the  lltb  century  droye  out  the  From  the  sea  coast  on  the  W.  the  land  rises 
infidels  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  rapidly  to  a  mountainous  height  in  the  centre, 
The  court  resided  at  P^ermo  until  Sicily  was  and  declines  on  the  other  or  £.  side  to  the  low 
united  to  the  kin^om  of  N^les,  when  it  was  leyel  of  the  desert.    The  coast  level  yariea 
remoyed.    The  city  has  .suffered  much  from  yery  much  in  breadth,  being  in  some  places 
earthqni^es,  and  during  a  popular  insurrection  only  a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains 
in  1848  was  bombarded  by  the  royal  troops,  ana  the  sea,  and  in  others  expanding  into 
In  Oct.  1859,  an  attempted   insurrectionary  plains  of  considerable  width.    The  southern 
moyement  was  easily  suppressed.    On  April  ^  portion  of  the  coast  leyel  is  termed  in  the 
1860,  another  rising  took  place,  and  the  streets  Scriptures  ^e  plain  or  low  country  (Heb. 
of  the  city  were  the  scene  of  a  braye  and  des-  Sh^elah\  and  the  western  part  of  it  was  an- 
perate  struggle  between  the  populace  and  the  dently  tiie  abode  of  the  Philistines.    It  ex- 
royal  troops.    The  insurgents  were  finally  com*  tends  from  Joppa  to  Gaza,  and  lies  between 
pelled  to  retire  to  the  mterior  of  the  island,  the  sea  on  the  W.  and  the  hills  of  Ephraim 
Graribaldi,  haying  landed  in  Sicily  May  18,  en-  and  Judah  on  the  £.    This  plain  is  naturally 
tered  Palermo  on  the  26th,  conquering  it  after  yery   fertile.     "  Two  parallel   tracts,"   says 
a  pirotracted  fight  in  the  streets ;  and  by  con-  Stanley,  ^*  diyide  the  nat  plain :   the  sandy 
yention  the  Keapolitan  army  eyacuated  the  tract  (Bamleh),  in  which  stand  tiie  maritime 
city  on  June  6, 1860,  when  it  became  the  seat  cities,  and  the  cultiyated  tract,  which  presents 
of  the  provisional  goyemment.  for  the  most  part  an  unbroken  mass  of  com, 
PALES,  in  Boman  mythology,  the  tutelary  out  of  which  rise  here  and  there  slight  eminen- 
deity  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  holding  nearly  oes  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  orchards,  the 
the  same  place  in  the  religious  worship  of  Bome  seats  of  the  more  inland  cities.  ....  The  most 
that  Pan  held  among  the  Greeks,  and  repre-  striking  and  characteristic  feature  of  Philistia 
sented  by  some  writers  as  a  male  and  by  others  is  its  immense  plain  of  com  fields,  stretching 
as  a  female.    The  festival  of  Pales,  called  Pa^  from  the  edge  of  the  sandy  tract  right  up  to 
liliOy  was  celebrated  on  April  21,  the  anniver-  the  very  wall  of  the  hills  of  Judah,  which  look 
sary  of  the  foundation  of  Bome  by  BomulusL  down  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  8."  Advano- 
The  principal  rites  were  the  purification  of  the  ing  N.,  these  com  fields  g^ve  place  to  a  plain 
stables,  flocks,  and  herds  by  fire  and  smoke,  less  level  and  less  fertile,  the  Sharon  of  the 
and  the  offering  of  cakes,  millet,  and  milk,  fol-  Scriptures,  a  land  of  fine  pastures,  which  under 
lowed  by  prolonged  jollity  and  feasting.  the  Boman  empire  contamed  Ossarea,  the  Bo- 
PALESTINE  (Gr.  naXaierrivT,  derived  from  man  capital  of  Palestine.    Beyond  Ososarea  the 
the  Heb.  Pele%h6thf  Philistia),  a  country  of  plain  grows  narrower,  until  it  is  terminated  by 
western   Asia,  now  forming  a  part  of  the  tit  Oarmeljy.  of  which  lies  the  plain  of  Acre. 
Turkish  empire,  bounded  K  by  tiie  Lebanon  about  15  m.  m  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about 
mountains,  which  separate  it  from  Syria,  £.  by  5  m.  in  average  bn»adth  from  the  sea  shore  to 
the  desert  now  called  the  Hauran,  S.  by  a  the  hills  on  the  £.    Mt.  Oarmel  is  a  rid^e  0  or 
desert  which  separates  it  from  Arabia  and  8  m.  long  and  1,500  feet  high,  stretchmg  N. 
£g7pt,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean.    It  lies  by  W.,  and  terminating  at  the  sea  in  a  nigh 
between  lat.  80^  40'  and  SS"*  32^  K,  and  long,  promontory  which  encloses  on  the  S.  the  bay 
33 "*  45'  and  85"  48'  E. ;  length  about  200  m.,  of  Acre.    North  of  Mt..  Oarmel  are  the  Leba- 
sverage  breadth  60  m. ;  area,  12,000  sq.  m. ;  non  mountains,  which  consist  of  two  paraUel 
pop.  estimated  at  800,000.    The  country  is  ranges  running  N.  into  Syria,  and  enclosing 
iio\r  divided  into  the  two  pashalics  of  Acre  between  them  a  beautifrd  and  fertile  plain, 
and  Gaza,  and  a  part  of  it  is  included  in  the  which  is  called  in  Scripture  the  valley  of 
paahalic  of  Damascus.    It  is  also  subdivided  Lebanon,  and  by  the  classic  writers  was  termed 
into  Y  districts,  as  follows :  El  Kods,  including  Gcele-Syria,  the  "  hollow  or  enclosed  Syria.'' 
Jerusalem,  Jericho,  and  about  200  villages ;  This  plain,  only  the  extreme  southern  portion 
Sebron  or  El-Khaleel,  embracing  the  S.  part  of  which  is  in  Pidestine,  is  90  m.  in  lengtii 
of  Jndaaa;  G«za  on  ibe  S.  coast,  with  the  towns  and  about  11  m.  in  breadtiiy  except  at  the*  S.. 
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end,  where  it  is  luurower.    The  W.  range  of  this  lake  the  river  enters  a  yanejr'fi«om  6  to  10 
these  mountains  nms  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea,  m.  wide,  throngh  which  its  oonrse  is  so  wind- 
into  which  it  projects  several  promontories ;  ing  that  within  a  space  of  60  m.  in  length  the 
and  its  average  elevation  is  from  7,000  to  river  traverses  200  m.  and  descends  27  rapMs. 
8,000  feet,  while  its  loftiest  summit,  Jehel-  It  finally  enters  the  Dead  sea  after  a  total  di- 
Makmel,  rises  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet,  and  rect  course  from  N.  to  S.  of  120  m.    At  the 
is  covei^ed  with  perpetual  snow.    A  little  to  month  the  river  is  180  yards  wide  and  8  feet 
the  N.  of  Jehel-Makmel  is  the  natural  amphi-  deep.     Except  the  Jordan  and  its  hranchea, 
theatre  in  which  grow  the  few  specimens  that  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Jarmnk  (the  an- 
remain  of  the  famous  cedars  that  once  cov-  cient  Hieromaz)  and  the  Jabbdc  (now.  called 
ered  all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.    This  great  the  Zerka),  Palestine  has  no  streams  considera- 
westem   range  was  called   Libanus   by  the  ble  enough  to  be  called  rivers.    Those  which 
elassic  writers,  and  to  the  eastern  range  they  are  so  called  in  its  history  are  mere  brooks  or 
gave  the  name  of  Anti-Libanns.    In  the  Scrip-  torrents  which  become  dry  in  summer.    The 
turesboth  ranges  are  called  Lebanon.    They  Eishon,  which  enters  the  bay  of  Acre  near  Mt 
U'e  each  from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  and  Oarmel,  flows  from  Mt.  Tabor,  and  in  winter 
composed  of  masses  of  limestone  rock.    The  and  spring  is  a  large  stream,  while  dnring  the 
southern  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus  sinks  in  rest  of  the  year  it  has  water  only  in  the  last  7 
Palestine  mto  the  hills  of  Galilee,  which  rise  m.  of  its  course.    The  Kanah  of  Scripture  is 
from  a  table-land  elevated  about  1,000  feet  now  the  Nahr-el-Easab,  and  enters  tiie  Vedi- 
above  the  sea,  and  sloping  on  the  £.  to  the  terranean  about  12  m.  8.  of  Cesarea.    The 
Jordan,  on  the  W.  to  the  plains  of  Acre,  and  Amon,  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is  now 
on  the  8.  to  the  plain  of  Eedraelon.    The  last  called  the  Wady  Mo^jeb ;  it  rises  in  the  moun- 
named  plain  extends  from  £.  to  W.  across  the  tains  of  Gilead  near  Katane,  and  flows  by  a 
whole  breadth  of  Palestine  from  the  sea  to  the  circuitous  course  of  about  80  m.  to  the  Dead 
Jordan.    It  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip-  sea.    The  brook  Kedron  flows  through  the 
tures  under  the  names  of  Megiddo,  Jezreel,  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  on  the  E.  nde  iS  Jero- 
and  others,  and  was  the  great  battle  field  of  salem,  to  the  Dead  sea,  but  is  merely  a  torrent 
Jewish   history.     It  is  traversed   by  ridges  and  not  a  constant  stream.    The  principal  lakes 
known  as  the  mountains  of  Gilboa  and  Little  of  Palestine  are  the  Dead  sea  in  the  8.  and  the 
Hennon.     On  its  N.  E.  border  stands  Mt.  lake  of  Tiberias  or  sea  of  Gaiflee  in  ^e  K. — ^In 
Tabor,  which,  though  only  1,800  feet  in  height,  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
of  the  mountains  of  Palestine.    About  6  m.  S.  sea,  there  are  indications  of  volcanic  origin 
of  it  is  a  hilly  ridge  which  by  some  is  sup-  and  earthquakes  are  often  felt.    The  mountains 
posed  to  be  Mt.  Hermon,  though  other  writers  are  mostly  of  oolitic  limestone  of  a  light  gray 
maintain  that  Hermon  was  the  loftiest  peak  of  color.    Black   basalt  is  very  common.    The 
Lebanon.  €i  of  ^he  plain  of  Esdraelon  stretches  general  character  of  the  scenery  is  stem  and 
an  unbroken  tract  of  mountains,  about  80  m.  sombre.    **  As  a  general  rule,"  says  Dr.  Stan- 
in  breadth,  and  rising  in  height  toward  the  ley,  *'not  only  is  it  without  the  two  main  ele- 
6.  till  near  Hebron  it  attains  an  elevation  ments  of  beauty,  variety  of  outline  and  variety 
of  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  northern  of  color,  but  the  features  rarely  so  group  to- 
part  of  this  region  comprised  Samaria  and  the  gether  as  to  form  any  distinct  or  impressive 
southern  Judiea.    The  principal  mountains  of  combination.    Rounded  hills,  chiefly  of  a  gray 
Samaria  are  Ebal  and  G^ririm,  which  rise  to  color — ^grav  partly  from  the  limestone  of  which 
the  height  of  800  feet,  the  former  on  the  N.  they  are  all  formed,  pnrtly  from  the  tufts  of 
and  the  latter  on  the  S.  of  a  narrow  valley  in  gray  shrubs  with  which  their  sides  are  thinly 
which  stands  the  town  of  Nabloos,  the  ancient  clothed,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  dive-^ 
Shechem,  the  capital  of  the  10  tribes  after  theirsides  formed  into  ccmcentric  rings  of  rock, 
their  secession  from  the  rest  of  Israel. — ^The  which  must  have  served  in  ancient  times  as 
hills  of  Judasa  are  masses  of  barren  rock,  for  supports  to  the  terraces,  of  which  there  are 
the  most  part  of  moderate  apparent  elevation,  still  traces,  to  their  very  summits ;  vaUeys,  or 
though  their  general  height  above  the  sea  is  rather  the  meeting  of  these  gray  slopes  with 
2,000  or  8,000  feet.    On  their  E.  face  these  the  beds  of  dry  water  courses  at  their  feet ;  long 
mountains  descend  abruptly  to  the  great  val-  sheets  of  bare  rock  laid  like  flag  stones  side  by 
ley  of  the  Jordan,  the  principal  river  of  Pales-  side  along  the  soil ;  these  are  the  chief  features 
tine.    The  sources  of  the  Jordan  are  on  the  of  the  greater  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  histor- 
southem  declivity  of  the  Lebanon  mountains,  icel  parts  of  Palestine.    Above  all  otiier  coun* 
and  after  a  short  course  its  head  streams  unite  tries  in  the  world  it  is  a  land  of  ruins.    la 
and  flow  into  Lake  Merom,  now  called  Lake  Judcsa  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that, 
•Huleh ;  after  quitting  this  the  river  is  sluggish  while  for  miles  and  miles  there  is  no  appesr- 
and  turbid  for  a  short  distance,  till  it  passes  over  ence  of  present  life  or  habitation,  except  the 
a  rocky  be4  where  its  mud  is  deposited.    Thir-  occasional  goatherd  on  l^e  hillside  or  gather- 
teen  miles  farther  on  it  enters  the  lake  of  ing  of  women  at  the  wells,  there  is  hardly  a 
Tiberias  or  Gennesareth,  which  is  620  feet  hilltop  of  the  many  within  sight  which  is  not 
4ibove  the  sea.    On  issuing  from  the  S.  end  of  covered  with  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or 
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dity  of  tbtmbv  tgefl.  The  ndns  we  now  Bee  AsBes'snd  tval&i  are  mtfnh  nsed  for  riiUiig,  and 
ere  of  the  meet  distant  ages :  Saraoenie,  era**  fine  Arabian  horses  are  sometimes  met  with.^ 
aading,  BomaOt  Qreoian,  Jewish^  extending  per-'  The  chief  wild  animals  are  bears,  wild  boars, 
hapseren  to  the  old  Oanaanitish  remains  before  panthers,  hyanas,  iaokals,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
the  ^^val  of  Joshua."^-Pale8tine  has  a  mild  gaaeUes.  Lions,  whioh  were  foond  here  in  an- 
and  steady  climate,  with  a  rainjr  season  in  the  '  eient  timea,  are  now  eztinot.  Birds  are  few-  in 
latter  part  of  antnmn,  winter  and  a  dry  and  al*  nnn^er,  thongh  there  are  many  distinct  spe- 
most  rainless  season  oonstitnting  the  rest  of  the  cies,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  tiie  eagle, 
year.  The  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive  in  the  vnltnre,  osprey,  kite,  hawk,  crow,  owl,  cuckoo, 
low  lands,  bnt  not  among  the  hills;  and  the  kingfisher,  woodpecker,  woodcock,  partridgeu 
cold  of  winter  is  not  sufficient  to  freeze  the  aui£,  stork,  heron,  pelican,  swan,  goose,  and 
ground,  though  snow  sometimes  falls  to  the  anck.  Venomous  serpents  are  nn]mown,  and 
depth  of  a  foot  at  Jerusalem.  Thongh  the  the  most  noxious  animals  are  scorpions.  Mos« 
mountains  of  Palestine  have  an  exceedingly  quitoes  are  common,  and  bees  are  extremely 
barren  appearance,  the  soil  of  the  plams  uid  plentiful,  depositing  their  honey  in  hollow 
valleys  is  remarkably  fertile.  In  ancient  times  trees  and  holes  in  the  rocks.  Locusts  oooa- 
even  the  mountains  were  cultivated  by  means  sionally  appear  in  vast  swarms  and  devour  ev*' 
of  terraces;  but  in  consequence  of  wars  and  ery  speoies  of  vegetation. — The  present  inhab^ 
the  depopulation  of  the  country,  the  terraces  itants  of  Palestine  are  a  mixed  race  of  very 
have  been  neglected  and  broken  down,  and  the  varied  origin.  Jn.  religion  they  are  divided 
soil  of  the  mountains  swept  by  rains  and  tor*  into  Mohammedans,  Ohristians,  and  Jews.  The 
rents  into  the  valleys.  ^*  Ko  soil,*'  says  Bdin-  Mohammedans  are  the  dominant  and  most  nu« 
bert,  '*  could  be  naturally  more  fhntful  and  fit  merous  sect^  and  are  composed  of  a  few  Turka 
for  cultivation  than  that  of  Palestine,  if  man  who  occupy  ^e  higher  government  situations, 
had  not  destroyed  the  source  of  fer^ity  by  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  common  people, 
annihilating  the  former  green  covering  oi  the  who  are  descended  from  mixed  Arab,  Greek, 
hills  and  slopes,  and  thereby  destroying  the  and  ancient  Syrian  ancestors,  the  last  element 
regnlar  cironlation  of  fresh  water  which  as-  greatly  jM^ponderating.  They  are  a  noble- 
eends  as  vapor  from  the  sea  to  be  cooled  in  kx^ng,  graceful,  and  courteous  people,  bnt 
the  higher  regions,  and  then  descends  to  form  illiterate,  fsnatical,  and  indolent.  The  Chris- 
the  springs  and  rivers."  There  are  now  no  tians  are  almost  entirely  of  Syrian  race,  de- 
forests in  Palestine,  and  most  of  the  trees  scendants  of  those  who  occupied  the  country 
of  the  country  are  of  small  size.  The  olive,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens.  They 
the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  are  largely  culti-  belong  mostly  to  the  Greek  church,  of  whicm 
vated,  and  are  the  most  common  trees.  Be-  there  is  a  patriarch  at  Jerusalem,  who  has  eccle- 
side  these  are  the  terebinth  or.  turpentine  tree,  siastiosl  jurisdkition  over  the  whole  of  Pales- 
the  oak,  sycamore,  mulberry,  pine,  pistachio,  tine.  Under  him  are  8  bishops,  whose  sees  are 
laurel,  cypress,  myrtle,  almond,  apricot,  wd-  Nazareth,  Acre,  Lydda,  Gaza,  Sebaste,  Na- 
nnt,  apple,  pear,  orange,  and  lemon.  The  num-  bloos,  Philadelphia,  and  Petra.  There  are  also 
her  of  shrubs  and  wild  flowers  is  very  great,  a  few  Maronites  and  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
and  idways  attracts  the  attention  of  travel-  large  towns,  and  in  Jerusalem  a  few  hundred 
lers ;  and  there  is  such  a  prevalence  of  anem-  Armenians  under  a  patriarch  of  their  own  faith, 
ones,  wild  tulips,  poppies,  and  other  red  flow-  The  Jews  are  about  10,000  in  number,  and  live 
ers,  as  to  give  a  scarlet  color  to  the  landscape,  almost  exclusively  in  the  cities  of  Jerusalem^ 
^  Of  all  the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  country,"  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and  Safet.  They  are  of  for- 
says  Stanley,  *^  this  blaze  of  scarlet  color  is  per-  eign  origin,  mostly  from  Spain,  and  a  few  from 
haps  the  most  peculiar ;  and  to  those  who  first  Poland  and  Germany.  In  dress,  manners,  cus- 
enter  the  Holy  Land  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  has  toms,  and  general  appearance,  the  natives  of 
suggested  the  touching  and  significant  name  of  Palestine  preserve  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
^tbe  Saviour's  blood  drops."*  Palestine  has  peculiar  diaracteristics  of  primitive  oriental 
always  been  fiimous  for  its  grapes,  which  are  fife,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Scriptures.  ^^No 
remarkable  alike  for  size  and  flavor.  The  vine  European  nation,"  says  Mr.  Porter  in  Murray's 
indeed  was  the  national  emblem  of  the  Jews,  *^  Handbook  of  Syria,"  ^^  with  the  exception 
and  according  to  their  traditions  its  primeval  perhaps  of  the  Spaniards,  hexn  the  least  resem- 
seat  was  at  Hebron,  where  still  tiie  finest  blance  to  them.  Like  Spain,  too,  the  best 
mipes  are  grown.  The  chief  agricultural  pro-  specimens  of  humanity  are  here  found  among 
duotions  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  rye.  the  low^  classes.  The  further  we  go  from 
Rice  is  grown  on  the  marshy  borders  of  ike  the  contaminated  atmosphere  of  government 
Jordan  and  some  of  the  lakes.  Peas,  beans,  and  offices,  the  more  successful  shall  we  be  in  our 
potatoes  are  cultivated,  and  also  tobacco,  cot-  search  after  honesty,  industry,  and  genuine 
ton,  and  the  sugar  cane.  More  attention  how-  patriarchal  hospitality — the  great,  almost  the 
ever  is  paid  to  pastoral  pursuits  than  to  agri-  only  unadulterated  virtue  of  the  Arab.  They 
culture,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  very  are  illiterate  of  course,  and  extremely  ignorant 
numerous.  Cattle  are  few  and  poor.  The  of  all  Frank  Inventions ;  but  still  there  is  a  na- 
roads  being  impracticable  for  wheeled  vehicles,  tive  dignity  in  their  address  and  deportment, 
camels  are  the  principal  beasts   of  burden*  wUch  will  both  please  and  astonish  those  who 
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kave  seen  the  awkward  Tttlgaritj  of  the  lower  Hittitea^  the  Perizzites,  the  Jebnsites,  and  most 

classes  m  some  more  favored  lands.    Whether  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  hill  comitrj  of  the 

we  enter  the  tent  of  the  Bedawy  or  the  cottage  sonth ;  the  Ganaanites  proper,  in  the  ndddle ; 

of  the  fellah,  we  are  received  with  an  ease  and  the  Girgashites,  along  the  E.  border  of  the 

courtesy  that  would  not  disgrace  a  palace,  lake  of  Gennesareth ;  and  the  Hivites,  mostly 

The  modes  of  salutation  are  very  formal ;  per*  in  the  N.  among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 

haps  some  would  call  them  verbose  and  even  The  southern  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied 

tedious.    The  gestures  used  in  salutation  are  by  the  Philistmes  and  the  northern  by  the 

also  graceful,  if  a  little  complicated.  The  touch-  Phoenicians.    After  the  conquest  of  Canaan 

ing  of  the  breast,  the  lips,  and  the  forehead  by  the  Israelites  under  Hoses  and  Joshua,  16 

with  the  right  hand,  seems  to  say  that  each  centuries  B.  0.,  the  land  was  cUstributed  among 

one  thus  saluted  is  cherished  in  the  heart,  the  tribes.   Judah,  Bimeon,  Bei^amin,  and  Dan 

S raised  with  the  lips,  and  esteemed  with  the  occupied  the  south ;  Ephraim,  naif  of  Manas- 

itellect    When  pecunar  deference  and  respect  seh,  and  Issachar  the  middle ;  and  Zebnlon, 

are  intended  to  be  shown,  the  right  hand  is  Kaphtali,  and  Asher  the  north.    Reuben,  Gad. 

first  lowered  almost  to  the  ground,  as  a  proof  and  the  other  half  of  Manasseh  were  settled 

that  the  individual  would  honor  your  very  feet,  beyond  the  Jordan.    After  the  division  into 

or  the  soil  you  tread.    A  still  greater  deference  two  kingdoms  by  the  secession  of  the  10  tribes, 

Is  implied  in  kissing  the  hand ;  and  the  greatest  the  boundary  line  between  them  was  the  north- 

of  all  is  kissing  the  feet.^'    Dr.  Olin,  an  Ameri-  em  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.   In  the  time 

can  traveller,  says :  "  The  people  are  commonly  of  Christ  Palestine  was  subject  to  the  Romans, 

temperate  and  frugal,  which  may  be  denomi-  and  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordui  was  divided 

nated  oriental  virtues.    Their  situation,  with  into  the  provinces  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  and 

regard  to  the  physical  means  of  comfort  and  Judeea.    Galilee  was  that  part  of  Palestine  N. 

subsistence,  is  m  many  respects  favorable,  and  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  was  divided  into 

under  a  tolerable  government  would  be  almost  lower  or  southern  and  upper  or  northern  Galilee, 

unequalled.    As  it  is,  the  Syrian  peasant  and  Samaria  occupied  nearly  the  middle  of  Pales- 

his  family  fare  much  better  than  tne  laboring  tine ;  but  although  it  extended  across  the  coun- 

classes  of  Europe.    The  mildness  of  the  cli-  try,  it  did  not  come  down  to  the  sea  ^ore. 

mate,  the  abundance  of  land  and  its  fertility,  Judna  as  a  province  corresponded  to  the  N. 

with  the  free  and  luxuriant  pasturage  that  and  W.  parts  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  that 

covers  the  mountains  and  the  plains,  render  it  name ;  but  the  S.  E.  portion  formed  a  part  of 

nearly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not  the  territory  of  Idumsa.    On  the  other  side  of 

be  well  supplied  with  bread,  fruit,  meat,  and  the  Jordan  the  country  was  called  Persea,  and 

milk.    The  people  almost  always  appear  well  was  divided  into  8  districts,  viz. :  1,  Penea  in  a 

clothed.    Their  houses,  too,  though  often  of  a  limited  sense,  which  was  the  southernmost  dis- 

slight  construction  and  mean  appearance,  must  trict,  extending  f^om  the  river  or  brook  Amon 

be  pronounced  conmiodious  when  compared  to  the  river  Jabbok ;  2,  Gilead,  N.  of  the  Jab- 

with  the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usually  bok ;  8,  Decapolis,  or  the  district  of  10  cities, 

occupied  by  the  corresponding  classes  in  Eu-  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  were 

rope."    With  all  these  advantages,  however,  Bcytiiopolis  or  Bethshan,  which  however  was 

the  population  of  Palestine  is  less  than  -X  of  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan,  Hippos,  Gadara, 

what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  its  increase  oeing  Pella,  Philadelphia  or  Rabbah,  Dion,  Cana- 

checked  by  polygamy  and  the  oppression  of  tha,  Galasa,  Raphana,  and  perhaps  Damascus ; 

the  government,  which  renders  property  inse-  4,  Gai^onitis,  extending  to  the  1^.  E.  of  the 

cure  and  thus  discourages  industry. — ^Palestine  upper  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  of  Gtonnesareth; 

was  first  known  as  Canaan,  from  the  'ith  son  6,  Batanea  (Heb.  Bashan),  K  of  the  lake  of 

of  Ham,  from  whom  its  inhabitants  were  sup-  Gennesareth ;  6,  Auranitis,  called  also  Iturea, 

posed  to  be  descended.    This  name,  however,  N.  of  Batanea  and  E.  of  Gaulonitis,  now  known 

was  confined  to  the  country  between  theMedi-  as  the  desert  of  Hauran;  7,  Trachonitis,  ex- 

terranean  and  the  Jordan,  the  principal  region  tending  to  the  N.  of  Gaulonitis  and  E.  from 

£.  of  that  river  being  called  the  land  of  Gilead.  Paneas  and  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  where 

Palestine  was  subsequently  called  the  land  of  it  was  separated  f^om  Galilee ;  8,  Abilene,  in 

promise,  the  land  of  Israel,  Judah,  Judeea,  and  the  extreme  N.,  among  the  mountains  of  Anti- 

the  Holy  Land.    The  term  JudsBa,  though  in  libanus. — ^Palestine  remained  subject  to  the 

later  periods  of  Jewish  history  frequently  ap-  Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors  for  more  than 

plied  to  the  whole  country,  belonged,  strictly  6  centuries  after  Christ.    The  Jews,  after  fre- 

speaking,  only  to  the  southern  portion  of  it.   In  quent  rebellions,  in  one  of  which,  A.  D.  70, 

tne  earliest  times  in  which  Palestine  or  Canaan  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  Titus,  were  moetlj 

becomes  known  to  us,  it  was  divided  among  driven  from  the  country  and  scattered  as  slaves 

various  tribes,  who  were  by  the  Jews  called  or  exiles  over  the  world.    With  the  spread  of 

collectively  Canaanites.    The  precise  locality  Christianity,  Palestine  became  the  resort  of  vast 

of  theflc  nations  is  not  in  every  case  distinctly  numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  Jerusalem  was  made 

known.    The  Eenites,  the  Kenizzites,  the  Ead-  the  seat  of  a  patriarch.    The  emperor  Constan- 

monites,  and  a  part  of  the  Amorites  lived  £.  tine  and  his  mother  Helena  erected  through- 

Df  the  Jordui,  while  W.  of  that  river  dwelt  the  out  the  land  costly  memorials  of  Chriatian 
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faith,  marking  with  ohurohes,  chapels,  or  altars  sucoessively  the  position  of  chapelmaster  at  the 
every  spot  supposed  to  have  been  the  soene  of  chnrohes  of  St.  John  Lateran  and  Sta.  Maria 
the  acts  of  the  Saviour.  In  610  the  Persians  Maggiore.  In  1671  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
nnder  Chosroes  invaded  Palestine,  and,  as-  master  of  St  Peter's,  and  short!  j  after  maestro 
sisted  by  the  Jews  to  the  number  of  26,000,  to  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  both  of 
succeeded  in  capturing  Jerusalem.  It  was  re*  which  offices  he  retained  during  the  remainder 
gained  by  Heraolius  in  622,  but  was  conquered  of  his  life.  He  was  essentially  a  composer  of 
by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  68T.  For  the  church  music,  in  the  character  of  wnich  he 
next  two  centuries  the  country  was  the  scene  effected  an  important  reform.  The  subject  of 
of  civil  war  between  the  rival  factions  of  the  the  improvement  of  ecclesiastical  music  having 
Ommylade,  the  Abbasside,  and  the  Fatimite  been  referred  by  the  council  of  Trent  to  a 
caliphi.  From  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  committee  of  cardinals  and  chaplain  singers,  a 
it  was  a  province  of  the  Abbasside  caliphs  of  discussion  arose  respecting  the  retention  or 
Bagdad  llll  069,  when  it  fell  under  the  power  rejection  of  the  secular  tunes  which  then  form- 
of  the  Fatimite  rulers  of  Egypt.  In  1078  it  ea  the  principal  themes  of  most  masses  and 
was  conquered  by  the  Se^ooldan  Turks,  but  psalms.  Palestrina,  being  called  upon  to  com- 
in  1096  it  was  regained  by  the  Egyptian  sul-  pose  a  work  written  in  a  more  severe,  simple, 
tans,  in  whose  possession  it  was  when  invaded  and  devotional  style,  as  a  means  of  contrastmg 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  following  year.  The  tiie  two  lands  of  music,  produced  his  cele- 
crusaders  made  Grodfrey  of  Bouillon  king  of  brated  ^*  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus,'*  the  perform- 
Jerusalem,  and  he  and  his  successors  reigned  ance  of  which  caused  so  profound  a  sensation 
in  Palestine  till  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  that  the  pope  is  said  to  have  likened  it  to  the 
Sultan  Saladin  in  1187,  and  the  Ohristian  king-  heavenly  melodies  which  St.  John  heard  in  his 
dom  overthrown*  Two  years  afterward  an-  apocalyptic  vision.  This  work  formed  the 
other  crusade  was  undertaken  under  Philip,  model  for  compositions  of  its  class,  and  raised 
king  of  France,  Richard  I.  of  England,  and  the  Palestrina  so  lugh  in  ^e  estimation  of  profes- 
emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  of  Germany.  It  sors  of  his  own  time,  that  two  years  before  hia 
did  not  succeed  in  r^aining  Jerusalem,  but  deathacollectionof  psalms  in  5  parts  was  pub* 
partially  restored  the  Ohristian  rule  upon  the  lished  and  dedicated  to  him  by  14  of  the  great- 
coast.  Another  crusade  in  1216,  chiefly  of  est  contemporary  masters  of  Italy.  His  music, 
Hungarians  and  Germans,  met  with  little  more  consisting  chiefly  of  masses,  psalms,  motets, 
success.  Still  another,  undertaken  by  the  em-  and  madrigals,  is  grave  and  learned ;  and  some 
peror  Frederic  IL  in  1228,  succeeded  in  recov-  of  that  written  for  the  church,  when  heard  in 
eruig  Jerusalem,  and  the  Ohristian  dominion  its  proper  place  and  under  favorable  circum- 
was  reSstabUahed  over  a  considerable  extent  stances,  affects  the  mind  with  ^notions  of  ten- 
of  territory;  but  after  various  vicissitudes  of  derness  and  awe.  The  composition  exhibits 
fortune,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  succors  from  more  of  the  skUfhl  employment  of  fugues, 
Europe,  it  at  length  flnally  yielded  to  the  arms  canons,  and  imitations,  than  of  genuine  inspira- 
of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  in  1291.  The  sul-  tion ;  but  the  majesty  and  strengtii  of  the  melo- 
tans  of  Egypt  held  it  till  1617,  when  it  was  dies,  and  the  intelligent  distribution  of  the  vo- 
conquered  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  possession  it  cal  parts,  must  always  command  the  admira- 
has  remained  till  the  present  time,  with  the  tion  of  the  musician,  notwithstanding  that  the 
exception  of  a  brief  occupation  in  1889,  ^40,  learning  of  the  composer  would  fail  to  be  ap- 
and  '41  by  the  forces  of  tiie  rebellious  pasha  preciated  in  the  modern  concert  room.  The 
of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali. — See  Bitter,  i>»d  Ih^  science  of  counterpoint  in  its  infancy  in  Pales- 
hunde  (vols,  xiv.-xvii.) ;  Schubert,  JReite  nach  trina's  time,  was  brought  by  him  to  a  consider- 
dem  Margenlande  (1888-^40) ;  Robinson,  '*  Bib-  able  degree  of  perfection,  and  to  his  genius  was 
Heal  Researches^'  (Boston,  1841-52) ;  Olin,  due  the  development  ana  classification  of  the 
*^  Travels  in  the  EiEist''  (New  York,  1848);  musical  ideas  which  had  germinated  during 
Eatto,  "  Palestine"  (London,  1841) ;  Lord  land-  many  previous  ages.  He  ia  probably  the  only 
say,  "  The  Holy  Land  "  (London,  1839-^68) ;  composer  of  the  16th  century  whose  works  will 
W.  0.  Prime,  ''  Tent  Life  in  the  Holy  Land "  survive  the  vicissitudes  of  his  art.  A  Stabat 
(Kew  York,  1857);  W.  M.  Thomson,  D.D.,  JbTa^,  and  specimens  of  his  masses,  motets,  and 
*'  The  Land  and  the  Book"  (New  York,  1859).  madrigals,  have  been  pubhshed  by  A.  E.  OhoroiL 
PALESTRINA,  GiovANin  Pietbo  Aloisio  but  the  greater  part  of  his  works  are  to  be  found 
DA,  an  Italian  composer,  bom  in  Palestrina,  oidy  in  the  large  libraries  of  Europe.  Some 
the  ancient  Prsdueste,  near  Rome,  in  1524,  died  of  his  masses  and  motets  tre  still  employed  in 
in  Rome,  Feb.  2.  1594.  In  1551,  having  gain-  the  service  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  church,  and 
ed  some  distinction  as  a  composer  of  music,  he  8  of  bis  motets  adapted  to  versions  of  the  Psalms 
vras  admitted  among  the  singers  of  the  pon-  are  in  use  in  the  English  cathedral  service.  He 
tifical  chapel,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made  was  buried  in  St.  Peter^s,  whither  his  remains 
oihapelmaster  by  Pope  Julius  HI.,  to  whom  he  were  attended  by  an  **  infinite  concourse  of  peo- 
had  dedicated  4  masses  for  4  voices.  In  1555  pie,"  and  during  the  ftmeral  service  the  IM^ra 
he  was  dismissed  from  office  by  Paul  IV.,  on  me  Domine  was  sung.  The  abbate  Baini  has 
account  of  his  having  quitted  the  state  of  cell-  published  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  Works  of 
bacy,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  occupied  Palestrina"  (2  voK  4to.,  Rome,  1828). 
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PALESTBO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on  the  E.  Onmberland,  and  advanced  s«ioceBnt«Ix  to  ilie 
bank  of  the  Sena,  8  m.  S.  K  from  Yeroelli^  liying  of  Appleby  in  Westmoreland,  to  a  pre- 
famous  fbr  a  batUe  between  the  Sardinians  and  bendahip  in  Carlisle  cathedral,  and  in  1782  to 
Anstriana,  May  81, 1869.  The  Anstrians  had  the  arohdeaconry  of  OarUBle.  In  1786  appear- 
occnpied  a  strong  position  on  the  £.  bank  of  ed  his  first  important  work,  **  The  Princoples 
the  river,  and  we  Sardinians,  commanded  by  -of  Moral  and  Politioal  Economy,'^  of  which  his 
King  Victor  Emanuel,  moving  from  Oasale,  had  lectures  at  Cambridge  had  been  a  general 
made  two  unsuooes^fnl  attempts  to  cross  it,  one  sketch.  He  received  for  the  copyright  £1,000, 
above  VeroeUi,  and  tiie  other  at  Candia.  At  Par  an  unusually  liberal  payment,  which  was  jnsti- 
lestro,  midway  between  the  two,  the  effort  was  fled  by  the  popularity  of  the  work.  He  pab- 
fenewed.  The  kmg  on  the  80th  crossed  with  lished  his  "  Hone  Pauline''  in  1700,  the  most 
Gen.  Cialdini's  division,  and  finding  Hie  Austri*  original  and  ingenious  of  his  writings,  bring- 
ans  intrenched  drove  them  back  after  an  obstl-  !ng  reciprocal  supports  to  the  genulQenefls  of 
nate  struggle  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  captur-  St  Paul's  Epistles  and  of  the  Acts  of  the 
ing  2  guns  and  making  a  number  of  prisoners.  Apostles  from  the  undesigned  comcideDees  be- 
On  thefoUowing  morning  the  Austrians,  26,000  tween  them.  During  the  alarm  caused  by  tiie 
strong,  attacked  the  victors  and  endeavored  to  French  revolution  in  1791  he  produced  his 
retake  the  village.  They  were  met  by  the  king  '^  Seasons  for  Contentment,"  and  received  the 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  4th  division,  and  vicarage  of  Addingham ;  and  two  years  later  he 
Oen.  Cialdini  commanding  the  cavalry  and  the  ezdianged  the  benefice  of  Dalston  for  that  of 
8d  regiment  of  French  Zouaves.  The  contest  fitanwiz.  In  1704  appeared  his  '^View  of  the 
was  long  and  violent.  The  Sardinians,  after  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  and  8  additional 
keephig  the  defensive  for  a  time,  finally  re-  |>referments  were  immediately  conferred  on 
pulsed  the  enemy  on  his  whole  front,  but  were  him,  one  of  them,  the  rectory  of  Bishop-Wear- 
then  for  a  moment  outflanked  upon  the  right  mouth,  being  worth  £1,000  per  annum.  The 
wing,  where  there  was  jn  bridge  of  boats  across  freedom  of  some  of  his  essays  on  government, 
the  Sesia,  over  whi(^  Gen.  Canrobert  was  to  and. perhaps  also  a  supposed  deficiency  in  per- 
effect  a  junction  with  the  king.  The  Zouaves,  sonal  dignity  in  consequence  of  his  homely  man- 
unsupported  by  any  artillery,  were  immediately  ners  and  conversation,  prevented  his  appoint- 
despat<^ed  to  save  this  nost,  and,  rushing  upon  ment  by  the  court  to  the  bench  of  bishops. 
the  Austrian  battery  planted  on  the  &rtner  Being  made  sub-dean  of  Lincoln,  he  took  his 
side  of  a  deep  canal,  captured  6  guns,  made  600  doctor's  degree,  and  addressed  the  clergy  on  the 
of  the  Austnans  prisoners,  and  drove  400  into  dan^rs  and  temptations  which  '*  beset  the 
the  canal.  Three  guns  and  nearly  1,000  pris-  clerical  character."  In  1796  he  changed  his 
oners  were  taken  in  other  parts  of  the  field;  residence  to  Bishop-Wearmouth,  and  consented 
and  the  Austrians  then  withdrew,  to  plan  a  to  act  in  the  commission  of  peace ;  in  1800  was 
fresh  attack  for  the  same  evening.  It  was  re*  attacked  by  the  painfhl  nephralgic  disease 
pulsed,  however,  and  the  following  morning  which  ultimately  proved  fatal;  and  in  1802 
(June  1)  tiie  allies  entered  Novara.  published  his  "i^atural  Theology,"  which  he 

PALEY,  WiLiJAV,  an  English  divine  and  an-  had  prepared  in  the  intervals  of  suffering.    He 

ihor,  born  in  Peterborough  in  July,  1748,  died  passed  his  life  in  the  quiet  performance  of  his 

May  26, 1806.    He  was  yet  a  child  when  his  duties,  strictly  and  regularly  dividinff  his  time, 

father  removed  to  Giggleswick,  Yorkshire,  hav-  enjoying  the  society  of  his  Mends,  and  mingling 

ing  been  appointed  curate  of  the  parish  and  £amiliariy  with  his  neighbors  in  their  labors  and 

teacher  of  the  grammar  school  there.    He  was  recreations.    He  was  fond  of  anting,  spent  an 

-educated  at  home,  displaying  superior  capacity,  hour  in  his  garden  twice  a  day,  and  read  books 

till  in  his  16th  year  he  was  entered  as  sizar  at  of  amusement  for  an  hour  at  each  of  his  meals. 

Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  his  father  prophe-  The  mind  of  Paley  was  preeminently  practical, 

sying  at  his  departure  his  friture  eminence,  say-  and  it  was  by  practical  issues  that  he  estimated 

ing:  ^^He  has  by  far  the  .clearest  head  I  ever  religion  and  philosophy.    Few  writers  have  so 

met  with."    As  a  boy  he  was  physically  slug-  felicitously  and  ingeniously  investigated  and 

gish,  disliked  athletic  sports,  and  he  relates  that  illustrated  facts  and  the  inductions  from  facts, 

on  his  first  journey  to  the  university  he  fell  firom  In  his  own  province  he  grasps  all  the  bearings 

his  pony  7  times.    Noted  at  first  for  his  social  of  a  subject,  and  follows  out  an  argument  wiui 

babits  and  qualities,  he  applied  himself  diligent-  unsurpassed  minuteness  and  force.    His  style 

ly  to  studv  from*  his  8d  collegiate  year,  and  be-  is  peculiarly  simple,  clear,  and  precise,  abound- 

came  semor  wrangler  on  taking  his  bachelor's  ing  in  apt  and  homely  illustrations,  and  sacceed- 

degree  in  1763.    After  teaching  for  8  years  he  ed  in  popularizing  the  most  recondite  knowl- 

retumed  to  his  college  as  fellow,  became  one  edge.  It  has  more  than  any  other  merit  cMitrib- 

of  the  tutors,  lectured  on  moral  philosophy  and  uted  to  the  permanent  reputation  of  his  works, 

divinity,  and  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Law,  af-  His  ethical  meory,  which  underlies  his  "Moral 

terward  bishop  of  Carlisle,  by  whom  he  was  and  Political  Philosophy,"-  denies  the  exist- 

presented  in  1776  to  the  rectory  of  Musgrove  ence  of  a  moral  sense  or  any  original  moral 

m  Westmoreland.    He  then  married  and  retired  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  makes  the  ex- 

from  ihe  university  to  his  living.     He  was  pectation  of  future  reward  or  punidmient  the 

soon  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston  in  only  motive  of  virtuous  action.    WhateTer  is 
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•ZMdieiit  k  tlffixL  Utility  k  the  groimd  of  in  1  voL  (abridged  in  Knight's  shilling  Tplmnefl^ 
obligation,  bat  it  nrnst  be  determined  with  ref-  4  toIs.,  1868).  It  was  fii^  pointed  oat  in  1848 
erenoe  to  remote  as  well  as  direct  efforts,  to  that  ^e  general  argument  and  manj  of  the 
etemitj  as  well  as  time.  Applying  this  prin*  illustrations  of  Palej  were  borrowed  without 
ciple  to  poUtios,  he.  makes  the  *^  will  of  God  as  acknowledgment  from  a  Dutch  work  bj  Nieu* 
collected  from  expediency"  the  ground  of  ciyil  wentyt,  whidi  was  published  in  English  under 
obedience.  If  an  illegitimate  government  have  the  tide  of  the  "Keligious  Philosopher"  in 
become  peaceably  established  so  that  it  ad->  1718->U9.  Yet  the  impress  of  Paley's  mind 
ranees  the  good  of  the  sul^eots,  public  utility  and  his  peculiar  literary  skUl  mark  his  own 
requires  that  it  should  be  obeyed.  On  the  work  throughout.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
other  hand,  if  a  legitimate  government  from  he  made  it  up,  as  he  did  most  of  his  other  writ- 
oormption  or  neglect  is  injuiious  to  the  public  ings,  from  the  notes  taken  for  his  lectures  while 
weliare,  it  should  be  oveiihrown.  He  affirms  at  Cambridge ;  that  no  name  was  entered  with 
that  the  '*  divine  right  of  kings  is  on  the  same  these  notes ;  and  that  at  ^e  time  of  the  final 
footing  with  the  divine  right  of  constables,"  writing  he  would  have  been  unable  to  find  his 
namely,  the  law  of  the  land.  *^  The  final  view,"  original  authorities,  even  if  he  were  aware  of 
he  saysi  *'  of  all  natural  politics  is  to  produce  his  obligation  to  another.  In  the  preface  of  an* 
the  greatest  amount  of  happiness."  Expe-  other  work  he  remarks: '*  My  method  of  writ* 
diency  prevails  even  in  his  view  of  religious  ing  haa  constantly  been  this,  to  extract  what  I 
establishments,  no  one  form  of  which,  he  could  frx>m  my  own  stores  and  my  own  reflec* 
contends,  is  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament  tions  in  tiie  first  place;  to  put  down  that,  and  af* 
or  is  a  part  of  Christianity.  The  authority  terward  to  consult  upon  each  subject  such  read- 
of  the  church  is  founded  on  its  utility,  and  ings  as  fell  in  my  way.  ...  I  make  no  preten* 
therefore  the  tests  and  restrictions  ahould  be  sions  to  perfect  originalitv."  Beside  the  above 
as  few  and  simple  as  possible.  Jjol  his  view  named  works,  he  was  the  author  of  various 
of  the  ^^  Evidences,"  the  miracles  attest  the  sermons  and  tracts.  In  1789,  when  the  first 
revelation.  The  reality  of  the  miracles  de*  great  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  on 
pends  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles^  who  tiie  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  was  expected^ 
profess  to  have  been  witnesses  of  them.  The  he  wrote  a  short  treatise  entitled  '^  Comments 
credibility  of  these  witnesses  is  inferred,  first,  against  the  Uigust  Pretensions  of  Slave  Dealers 
from  the  fact  that  they  could  not  have  been  de-  and  Holders  to  be  indemnided,"  and  sent  it  to 
ceived  as  to  such  occurrences,  and,  secondly,  the  committee.  A  complete  edition  of  his 
'*  that  they  passed  their  lives  in  labors^  dangers,  works  was  edited  by  his  son,  the  Bev.  Edmund 
and  safTerings,  voluntarily  undergone  m  attosta-  Paley  (4  vols.,  London,  1888).  The  best  biog- 
tion  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  raphy  is  that  by  Meadley  (Sunderland,  1809). 
solely  in  consequence  of  their  belief  in  these  PALFREY,  John  Gk>BHAH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an 
aooounts;  and  that  they  also  submitted,  from  American  clergyman,  politician,  and  author, 
tiie  same  motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct."  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May  2,  1796.  He  re- 
They  would  not  thus  have  suffered  and  strug-  ceived  his  early  education  at  the  school  of 
gied  for  a  lie  from  which  no  advantage  was  to  Master  Payne  in  Boston,  and  at  Phillips  acad- 
be  obtiuned,  when  by  keeping  silent  thev  would  emy  in  Exeter,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
have  escaped  enmity,  pain,  and  death.  His  college  in  1816.  He  studied  theology  and  was 
greatest  work  is  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  de-  ordained  June  17, 1818,  as  minister  of  the  Con* 
signed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  perfeo>  gregational  church  in  jBrattie  square,  Boston, 
tions  of  God  from  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  m  which  office  he  succeeded  Edward  Everett, 
adaptations  of  nature.  He  draws  his  illustra-  In  1881  he  was  appointed  to  the  Dexter  pro- 
tiona  from  familiar  objects,  especially  from  ani-  fessorship  of  sacred  literature  in  the  divinity 
mal  mechanism,  and  tiie  argument  is  strength-  school  of  Harvard  university,  previously  filled 
ened  with  every  new  example.  The  divine  by  Andrews  Norton,  and  removed  to  Cam* 
power,  wisdom,  and  espedaUy  benevolence  are  bridge,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  In 
thus  demonstrated.  The  proof  is  entirely  apM-  Oct.  1835,  in  addition  to  the  laborious  duties 
Uriorif  no  appeal  being  made  to  man's  moral  of  his  office,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  the 
instincts  or  a  priori  ideas.  He  does  not  even  "  North  American  Review,"  which  ne  con* 
inquire  into  the  grounds  of  belief,  the  prind-  ducted  till  the  autumn  of  1842.  He  resigned 
plea  which  lead  the  mind  to  infer  intelligence  his  professorship  in  1889,  and  from  that  period 
from  the  evidences  of  order,  but  rests  satisfied  virtually  retirea  from  the  pulpit  In  the  same 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  inevitable  for  the  mind  year  he  delivered  before  the  Lowell  institute 
to  do  so.  The  work  is  remarkable  for  the  in  Boston  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  "  Evi<r 
happy  selection  of  its  materials  and  the  rare  deuces  of  Christianity,"  which  were  afterward 
beauty  of  its  style,  and  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  published  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1848).  Thia 
convincing.  An  annotated  edition  by  Lord  work  was  followed  by  *'  Lectures  on  tiie  Jew- 
Brougham  and  Sir  Charles  BeU  was  published  ish  Scriptures  and  i^itiquities"  (4  vols.  8vo., 
in  1886,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  were  added  1838-^52).  He  had  previously  published  '^Har- 
by  the  former  in  1889  '^  Dissertations  on  Sub-  mony  of  the  Gospels"  (12mo.,  1881),  '*  3er- 
Jeets  connected  with  Natural  Theology,"  in  2  mons"  (1834),  and  **  Academical  Lectures" 
▼ola.,  and  a  '^Discourse  of  Natural  Theology,"  (1888),  beside  at  various  times  serjnons  upon 
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important  oocasional  topics,  and  in  1889  a  4tli  on  "Oondliatory  Refonn'^  and  a  ^^Bistorj  of 
of  July  oration  delivered  before  the  city  an-  England:  the  An^o-6azon  period,'' in  Murray's 
thorities  of  Boston.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  "  Family  Library."  About  the  same  time  he 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  secretary  of  was  elected  fellow  of  the  royal  society  and  of 
state,  which  office  he  filled  for  several  years  to  the  society  of  antiquaries.  In  1882  he  was 
the  general  satisfaction  of  the  public.  In  1847  knighted  *^for  his  general  services  and  his  at- 
he  took  his  seat  in  congress  as  a  representa-  tention  to  constitutional  and  parliamentary  ht- 
tive,  having  been  elected  by  the  whigs  of  the  erature."  His  **  Bise  and  Ftogress  of  the  £ng- 
Middlesex  district  of  Massachusetts.  He  had  lish  OommonweiJtli"  (9  vols.  4to.,  1882)  is  de- 
avowed  decided  anti-slavery  opinions,  and  had  voted  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  polity  and  mannen, 
given  a  practical  manifestation  of  his  views  by  and  is  especially  valuable  to  the  student  of 
berating  and  providing  for  a  number  of  slaves  English  jurisprudence.  In  the  following  year 
who  had  fallen  to  his  share  in  an  inheritance  he  was  appointed  by  the  Idng  one  of  20  com- 
from  a  deceased  relative  in  If ew  Orleans.  In  missioners  to  inquire  into  tiie  ezistang  state  of 
1846  he  had  contributed  to  the  "  Boston  Whig"  the  municipal  corporations  of  En^and  and 
a  series  of  articles  upon  the  **  Progress  of  the  Wales;  but  dissenting  from  the  report  of  the 
Slave  Power,"  whicn  exerted  much  influence  minority  of  the  commission,  he  presented  his 
upon  public  sentiment  in  New  England,  and  own  views  in  a  **  Protest"  (1885).  He  was 
were  afterward  collected  in  a  volume.  At  soon  afterward  appointed  deputy  keeper  of 
the  organization  of  the  80th  congress  he  re-  her  migesty's  public  records,  an  office  which 
fused  on  anti-slavery  grounds  to  vote  for  Rob*  he  still  holds.  He  has  publi^ed,  beside  the 
ert  0.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  for  speaker,  works  already  mentioned,  Botfdi  Curia  £&- 
and  thus  drew  up<m  himself  the  censure  and  gi$  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1886) ;  "  Calendars  and  In- 
opposition  of  that  portion  of  the  whig  party  ventories  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Exchequer'* 
which  was  opposed  to  the  anti-slavery  move-  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1886) ;  "  Documents  iilustntiug 
ment.  His  reelection  to  congress  was  con-  the  History  of  Scotland "  (1887) ;  "Truths  and 
tested  with  unusual  pertinacity,  and  after  17  Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^the  Merchant  and 
successive  elections  without  a  choice,  he  was  the  Friar"  (1887);  and  an  ** Essay  upon  the 
defeated.  He  had  now  become  one  of  the  ao*  Authority  of  the  King's  Council"  (8vo.,  1844). 
knowledged  leaders  of  the  free  soil  party,  and  He  is  now  engaged  on  a  *^  History  of  Normandy 
one  of  its  most  popular  speakers  and  writers,  and  England,"  vols.  i.  and  ii  of  whidi  appeared 
In  1861  he  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Com-  in  1861-7.  He  also  wrote  the  Ist  edition  of 
monwealth"  newspaper,  the  principal  free  soil  Murray's  "  Handbook  to  North  Italy,"  and  was 
journal  of  New  England ;  and  in  the  same  year  for  many  years  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  "  Quarterly  Review"  of  some  of  its  best  known 
governor,  but  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  re-  articles  on  mediieval  literature,  arts,  and  insti- 
tired  from  public  life.  In  1862  he  published  "A  tutions,  of  which  his  knowledge  is  profound 
Beview  of  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England,"  and  extensive. 

and  in  1864  "  Remarks  on  the  propos^  Con-  PALIMPSEST,  a  term  applied  to  a  parch- 
situtional  Amendments"  and  "The  Relation  ment  from  which  one  writing  has  been  erased, 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity."  He  now  to  make  room  for  another.  The  practice  of 
began  to  devote  himself  to  a  task  he  had  long  utilizing  vellum  MSS.  in  this  manner  existed 
contemplated,  of  writing  a  history  of  New  Eng-  among  the  ancients,  but  came  into  mueh  more 
land,  to  which  he  has  since  given  undivid^  common  use  dnring  the  dark  ages,  owing  to 
and  laborious  attention.  To  collect  materials  the  great  scarcity  of  writing  matenals.  Thia 
for  his  work,  in  1866  he  went  to  Europe,  to  was  felt  earlier  in  the  western  than  in  theeast- 
which  he  had  made  a  previous  visit  in  1826,  em  empire,  as  the  former  was  first  cut  off  from 
and  at  the  end  of  two  years  published  the  first  obtaining  a  supply  of  papyrus  from  Egypt ;  and 
volume  of  his  ^*  History,"  which  immediately  in  consequence  the  Greek  palimpsests  are  found 
took  a  high  rank  in  American  historical  litera-  to  date  back  no  earlier  than  the  11th  century, 
ture  by  its  thorough  research,  its  original  views  while  the  Latin  go  back  as  far  as  the  8th  and 
(as  for  instance  on  the  character  of  the  abo-  even  the  7th.  In  some  palimpsests  the  original 
rigines),  and  its  attractive  and  classical  style,  writing  has  been  so  poorly  effaced,  that  it  can 
A  second  volume  appeared  in  the  latter  part  of  be  read  by  a  practised  eye ;  for  the  deciphering 
1860,  bringing  the  history  down  to  1667,  and  of  others  powerful  chemical  applications  and 
several  more  volumes  are  to  follow.  the  use  of  magnifying  lenses  are  required.  A 
PALGRAYE,  Sib  Fkakois,  an  English  anti-  considerable  number  of  palimpsests  containing 
quary  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1788,  of  portions  of  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament 
a  Jewish  family  named  Cohen,  which  name  nave  been  brought  to  light ;  but  in  classical  lit- 
he exchanged  for  that  of  Palgrave.  He  first  erature  the  investigation  has  been  attended  by 
became  known  as  the  editor  of  the^^Parlia-  more  important  results,  fragments  of  Greek  and 
mentary  Writs"  (4  vols.  foL),  published  by  Roman  classics  supposed  to  be  lost  having  been 
the  commissioners  of  public  records  in  1827  recovered,  fmd  a  promise  given  of  still  more 
and  1884.  During  the  progress  of  this,  work  valuable  fruits  when  a  fuller  investigation  shall 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tem-  have  been  made.  The  first  edition  of  a  frag- 
pie  in  1827.    In  1881  he  published  a  pamphlet  ment  of  a  dassic  author  recovered  from  a  pa- 
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Umpsesfc  was  brought  out  in  1778  by  Paul  JenoT'  Oity^  and  disappearing  at  Bergen  point. 

James  Brans,  who  found  in  a  rescribed  mann*  On  the  extension  of  its  line  the  rock  appears 

script  of  the  Vatican  collection  a  fragment  of  again,  forming  a  smootii  ridge  on  Staten  island, 

the  91st  book  of  JAvy.    The  great  explorer  in  which  is  covered  with  soil.    In  it  are  the  qnar* 


were  prosecuted  by  Niebnhr,  who  recovered  dike  forced  up  through  the  red  sandstone  for- 
from  a  palimpsest  manuscript  in  the  library  of  mation,  some  of  the  strata  of  which  are  seen 
the  chapter  of  Verona  a  fragment  of  the  Insti-  at  the  base  of  the  clifEs  penetrated  by  the  trap 
tutes  of  the  Soman  jurist  Gaitis.  Among  and  dipping  toward  the  W.  In  the  valley  on 
the  latest  discoveries  are  portions  of  the  1st,  the  W.  side  of  the  dike  the  red  sandstone  is 
11th,  12th,  18th,  and  16th  books  of  Pliny,  the  prevailing  rock  formation.  In  width  the 
which  were  found  by  Dr.  Pridegar  Mone  in  a  dike  varies  from  ^  of  a  mile  to  more  than  a 
Benedictine  monastery  in  Oarinthia,  in  1854;  mile,  and  in  some  portions  of  its  range  it  is  re- 
fragments  of  the  Hiad  of  Homer  from  a  Syrian  peated  in  several  partJlel  ridges.  On  the  W. 
palimpsest,  amounting  in  all  to  8,878  Mnes;  side  the  slope  is  gentle, 
and  from  a  palimpsest  of  a  similar  kind  frag*  PATJ88Y,  Bxbnabd,  a  French  potter,  bom 
ments  from  the  history  of  Gains  Granus  la-  near  Agen  about  1510,  died  in  Paris  in  1589. 
cinianus,  an  author  who  flourished  about  the  He  was  first  employed,  as  we  leam  from  him- 
beffinning  of  the  Ohristian  era. '  The  last  was  sel^  in  ^*  portraiture  and  vitrifaction,"  which 
published  by  Karl  Pertz  in  1857.  probably  means  that  he  painted  on  glass ;  and 

PALINURUM,  a  promontory  of  Lucania  in  being  acquainted  with  geometry,  he  was  occa- 

Italy,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  half  way  sionally  employed  in  surveying  and  the  drawing 

between  Vella  and  Buxentum ;  lat.40*'N.,  long.  x>(  maps.    In  1589,  having  seen  some  oma- 

15^  15'  £.    It  derived  its  name  from  the  tra-  mentea  pottery  from  Italy,  he  applied  himself 

dition  recorded  by  Virgil,  that  it  was  on  this  to  discover  the  method  of  enamemng  which  had 

spot  that  Palinnrus  the  pilot  of  ^neas  was  bur-  been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection  in 

ied.     Near  this  promontory,  during  the  1st  that  country.    To  this  he  devoted  his  whole 

Panic  war,  258  B.  0.,  a  Boman  fleet  under  the  life,  regardless  of  expense,  labor,  disappoint- 

oonsul  Servilins  Oiepio  and  Sempronius  Bliesus  ment,  and  hardship ;  he  reduced  himself  and 

was  wrecked  and  150  vesseb  lost;  and  again  &mily  to  poverty  rather  than  give  up  hisunder- 

in  86  B.  0.  a  portion  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus  taking,  and  finally  succeeded  after  16  years  of 

was  lost  on  the  coast  between  Velia  and  Pali-  untiring  exertion.    Having  in  the  mean  time 

nurus  Portus,  a  harbor  formed  by  the  ci^e,  become  a  Protestant,  he  was  imprisoned  at 

and  now  called  Porto  di  Palinuro.  Bordeaux  during  the  reign  of  Henry  H. ;  but 

PALISADES,  or  Palisadoss,  in  fortifica*  through  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  nobility, 
tion,  a  barrier  made  of  posts  set  in  the  ground  among  others  the  great  constable  de  Montmo- 
doee  together,  sharpenea  at  the  top,  and  stand-  rency,  who  employed  him  in  decorating  his 
ing  about  10  feet  high. — ^The  term  has  been  ap-  castle  at  £couen,  he  was  released,  and  even 
plied  to  difb  of  vertical  columns  of  trap  rock,  appointed  **  maker  of  the  king's  rustic  potter- 
and  especially  to  those  which  present  a  conspicu-  ies*'  (ruitiqvei  flguUne$)y  and  resided  in  tiie 
OQS  feature  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hndson  river,  Tuileries,  so  that  he  was  styled  *'  Bernard  des 
extendiM  from  Fort  Lee  along  the  l3^ew  Jersey  Tuileries,'*  and  by  some  '*  governor  of  the  Tui- 
shore  to  the  N*.  line  of  the  state,  in  one  un-  leries."  Here  he  improved  his  discovery,  and 
broken  precipitous  wall  of  more  than  20  m.  in  manu&ctured  earthen  figures  and  ornaments, 
length.  The  wall  rises  a  considerable  part  of  which  in  artistic  perfection  rivalled  those  of  Fa- 
the  way  directly  from  the  river,  along  the  edge  enza  or  Castel  Durante.  Th^se  were  generally 
of  which  is  a  talus  of  fragments  of  the  trap  used  in  the  decoration  of  castles  and  palaces, 
which  have  fidlen  from  above.  These,  how-  His  lesser  works,  such  as  vases,  lugs,  ewers, 
ever,  have  within  the  last  few  years  been  very  and  salvers,  were  eagerly  sought  for,  and  are 
largely  removed  for  paving  the  streets  of  New  still  highly  valued.  Meanwhile  he  was  engaged 
York,  and  the  clifb  themselves  are  now  qnaiv  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  it  has  been  appro- 
ried  for  famishing  more  stone  for  this  purpose,  priately  said  that  he  was  to  chemistry  what 
The  height  of  the  range  near  Weehawken  is  Lord  Bacon  was  to  philosophy,  and  Ihat  his 
about  810  feet  above  the  river,  and  from  this  it  Traiti  de  Part  de  terre  is  the  Nowan  Orga-^ 
ffradually  rises  to  540  feet  near  ths^state  line ;  wum  of  the  science.  In  his  other  treatises,  De  la 
bat  the  Palisades  themselves  do  not  generally  mame^  De  la  nature  dee  eaux  etfontainee,  &c., 
attain  the  full  height  of  the  narrow  trap  belt,  anticipating  modern  scientific  discoveries,  he 
The  range  continues  near  the  river  in  bold  expounded  a  method  of  taking  soundings,  and 
rocky  blofTs  to  Haverstraw  lust  below  the  gave  the  theory  of  Artesian  weUs  and  strati- 
highlands.  There  it  curves  back  from  the  river  fications.  In  1576  he  delivered  a  course  of 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.,  presenting  again  high  lectures  on  his  discoveries,  and  invited  all  his 
columnar  escarpments  800  to  800  feet  hiffh  hearers  to  propose  questions  and  objections. 
facing  toward  the  N«  Below  Hoboken  the  Many  scholars  and  scientific  men  accepted 
raoge  c^mtiaues  6.,  forming  the  ridge  back  of  this  challenge,  the  celebrated  surgeon  Ami» 
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brbise  Par6  vmosg  the  number.  Daring  the  giaao,  and  t  paUwe  aft  Montagnana  for  EraBoei- 
massacre  of  St.  jBartholomew'a  daj,  Paliaty  ooPisano.  His  last  work  was  tbeiTeatroOlim- 
was  Baved  by  Oatharine  de'  Medio! ;  bat  toirard  pioo  at  Yioenza,  the  moat  coriooa  stractore  de- 
the  end  of  the  reign  of*  Henry  III.  he  was  aigned  by  him,  and  which  has  been  the  sabject 
again  involved  in  serioos  diffioohies  on  ao-  of  veryoonfliotuuroritieiBmB^  It  was  not  finish- 
ooant  of  his  religion.  Probably  throogh  the  ednn^  after  hia  death.  His  merits  as  an  archi- 
enmity  of  the  leagners,  he  was  arrested  imd  tect  have  been  as  mnch  overrated  by  anoh  ad- 
confined  in  the  Bastile,  where  he  died.  The  mirers  as  Goethe,  Qoatrem^redeQainoy.  Hope, 
name  of  Palissy,  searoely  notioed  by  hia  con-  and  Beokford^  as  they  have  been  ignored  by  oth- 
temporaries  and  completely  ignored  daring  the  ers;  bat  the  errors  and  inoonsistenoiea  pointed 
17th  century,  was  brought  again  to  light  by  out  in  his  designs  are  not  in  all  cases  Ms  own, 
FonteneUe,  Buffon,  and  others,  who  pointed  many  buildings  attribated  to  him  having  beea 
out  the  value  of  his  scientific  researohiM.  An  varied  in  the  execution,  or  designed  by  otheia. 
edition  of  his  works  was  pablished  in  1777  The  charm  of  the  Palladian  style  has  been  said 
by  Faujas  de  St  Fond  and  Gobet,  and  a  better  ^'  to  consist  entirely  in  a  certain  justness  of 
one  in  1844  by  A.  Gap  (Paris).  J.  Salles  haa  proportion  with  wbich  Palladio  haa  distributed 
written  an  jStude  9ur  M.eitf  et  let  traoama  deB,  all  the  parts  of  his  arehitectnre;  the  baaemeut 
JPaUssy  (8vo.,  Ntmea,  1865X  and  his  life  has  being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  for  the  order 
also  been  written  by  H.  Morley  (London,  1862).  above  it ;  the  windows  of  the  right  aiae  aod 
fipecimens  of  his  art  are  preserved  in  the  mn-  well  spaced ;  and  aU  theparts  and  proportioss 
seums  of  the  Louvre,  of  Sevres,  of  the  Gluny  aoited  to  one  another.  The  same  excellence  is 
hotel  in  Paris,  and  of  ttk&  Favorite  near  Munich,  found  in  his  orderS)  and  the  relation  of  the 
PALLADIO,  AvDSBA.,  an  Italian  architect,  oolomns,  capitals,  entablatures^  &c  He  haa  not 
bom  in  Yioenza,  Nov.  80,  1518,  died  there,  adopted  the  theoretical  rules  of  another,  bnt  has 
Aug.  6, 1580.  He  derived  the  principles  of  hia  drawn  them  all  fix>m  what  he  felt  to  be  pleas- 
art  from  the  writings  of  Yitravms  and  Alberti,  ing  to  himself^  and  anited  to  his  own  style  of 
and  previous  to  his  80th  year  made  8  journeys  art;  but  they  are  not  good  when  united  to  a 
to  Rome,  where  he  took  careftal  drawings  and  more  solid  and  less  ornamental  manner."  (Wood, 
measurements  of  the  principal  ancient  emfices.  ^  Letters  from  an  Architect.^')  He  wrote  a  trea- 
Establishing  himself  in  Yicenza,  he  was  first  tiae  on  arohitectare  (fol.^  Yenice,  1570X  which 
brought  into  notice  by  his  design  for  the  loggie  has  several  times  been  reprinted  in  very  cosdy 
or  open  porticos  snrronnding  8  sides  of  the  style,  and  a  small  work  entitled  Za  oAtteftito  <& 
Palaazo  aella  Ragione,  immediately  after  the  JSSmiui,  which  appeared  after  his  death, 
completion  of  which  he  was  summoned  to  PALLADIUM,  a  wooden  image  of  Pallas  or 
Rome  by  Paul  HI.  to  give  his  advice  respecting  Minervai  which  is  said  to  have  been  thrown 
the  works  tiien  in  progress  at  St.  Peter's.  The  down  to  earth  by  Jupiter.  It  feU  in  the  neigh- 
pope  dyinff  before  Palladio's  arrival,  his  mission  borhood  of  Troy,  where  Has  the  founder  of 
seems  to  have  been  withont  any  important  re-  that  city,  who  had  just  prayed  for  favoraUe 
salt ;  but  after  his  return  to  Yicenza  he  was  fiir  omens^  regarding  it  in  that  lights  took  posses- 
many  years  busily  employed  in  the  oonstmction  aton  of  it  and  boUt  for  it  a  sanctuary.  It  was  a 
-of  vttlas  and  private  mansions  there  and  along  tradition  that  Troy  could  never  be  taken  while 
the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  In  these  were  devel-  this  image  remained  in  the  city,  and  therofore 
oped  the  composite  Italian  style  called  the  Palla-  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  were  commissioned  to 
dian,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  in  ateiEd  it,  and  sacceeded  in  the  nn^rtaldng. 
architecture.  The  most  fiimous  of  them  is  the  Other  accounts  state  that  the  pallamnm  was 
Rotonda  Oapra,  known  as  Palladio's  vUla,  just  carried  to  Italy  by  .dSneas,  and  in  that  oomi- 
outside  <^  Yicenza,  of  which  Goethe  said:  "  It  try  the  cities  of  Rome,  Laviniom^  Luceria,  and 
may  be  that  architecture  never  poshed  splendor  Siris  daimed  to  possess  it.  Several  cities  of 
•to  a  higher  pitch."  like  most  of  the  struo-  Greece  also  pr^bended  to  have  this  imago, 
tares  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yicenza  erected  PALLADIUM  (symbol  Pd,  chemical  eqniva- 
by  him,  it  has  suffered  so  severely  fi-om  neglect  lent  58.24),  a  metal  discovered  in  1608  by  Wol- 
aud  abuse  as  to  give  no  just  idea  of  the  merits  laston.  Witix  a  number  of  other  metala  it  b 
of  the  original  design.  The  rising  fame  of  contained  in  native  platinum,  and  sometimes 
Palladio  caused  him  in  time  to  be  mvited  to  constitutes  1  per  cent,  of  the  mixture.  It  also 
Yeaioe,  where  he  designed  two  churches,  tiiat  occurs  witii  the  gold  of  Brazil  and  in  combina- 
^f  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  commenced  in  1556,  tion  with  seleninm  in  the  Hartz.  It  ia  aepa- 
but  not  completed  until  1810,  and  that  known  rated  from  the  platinum  sand  by  diaaolvioff 
as  II  Santissimo  Redemtore,  the  latter  of  which  thia  in  aqua  reffia^  expeOing  the  excess  of  acid 
is  considered  one  of  his  finest  works.  He  also  by  evaporatioUt  and  then  ^ding  a  solntiion  of 
designed  the  atrinm  for  the  convent  Delia  Car  cyanide  of  mercury  nntil  precipitation  coaaos. 
rita  and  the  facade  of  San  Francesco  della  Yi-  The  palladiom  is  the  only  metal  thrown  down; 
gna.  He  snbsequentiy  passed  some  time  at  the  it  is  in>  the  form  of  a  bright  yellow  powder, 
court  of  Emanuel  Phiiibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  which  when  heated  to  redness  becomes  pure 
who  paid  him  distinguished  honors.  Among  palladium.  This  metal  is  grayish  white,  having 
other  important  worlm  by  him  were  the  mag-  much  resemblance  to  platinnm  in  color  mrA 
sificent  Palazzo  Barbaro  at  Haaer  in  the  Trevi-  Inatre.    It  is  b<^  dn^iile  and  malleabk^  ia 
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liarder  and  more  ftwible  than  j^athnun,  and  of  the  unfT^rahies  of  Halle,  Gdttiiiffeii,  and  Lef- 
specific  gravity  11.8  to  11.8.  Beinff  rarely  ob*  den,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  tome  his  doetor^B 
tamed,  it  is  little  employed  for  lueral  pnrpoaee.  degree,  and  after  a  rear's  reodenoe  in  England 
Beams  of  delicate  balances  and  nicely  gradn*  settled  in  1768  at  the  Hagne.  He  there  pnr- 
ated  scales  of  instruments  have  been  made  of  it,  sned  with  avidity  the  stn^  of  zoology,  and  in 
for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  1760  published  his  first  works  of  importance, 
of  its  unchangeable  character  when  exposed  to  JSlmekuM  ZoophyUrum  (8vo.),  and  MiteeUanea 
tiie  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  solnhuretted  SHoologiea  (4to.),  both  treating  of  several  classes 
hydrogen.  It  has  also  been  employed  by  den-  of  animals  before  erroneouuy  included  in  the 
tists  as  a  substitute  for  gold  in  fastendng  aitifidal  Amdly  of  worms.  The  reputation  acquired  by 
teeth.  When  at  a  red  heat  and  submerged  in  these  works  procured  him  the  offer  firom  Oatha- 
ozygen  gas,  its  sur(iM)e  acquh^  a  fine  blue  color  rine  H.  of  a  professorship  of  natural  history  in 
by  slight  oxidation.  By  nitric  add  it  Is  oxi-  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  in  St  Petera- 
dized  and  dissolved.  Its  slloys  with  silver,  burg,  where  he  established  himself  in  1767. 
Iron,  tin,  lead,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  are  fosible  Scarcely  had  he  commenced  his  new  duties 
and  brittle;  with  gold  hard  and  white;  and  when  he  was  invited  by  the  empress  to  join  a 
with  nickel  ductile.  With  mercury  it  forms  a  scientiflo  expedition  into  Siberia  and  other  re- 
fluid  amalgam.  Three  oxides  of  palladium  are  mote  portions  of  the  empire,  for  the  purpose 
known,  viz. :  PdiO,  PdO^  and  PdO*.  The  last  of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus  and  of  inves- 
b  also  called  palladic  acid.  Neither  these  nor  tigating  the  geo^u)hy  and  natnnJ  history  of 
the  sslts  of  the  metal  are  specially  important  the  countries  visitea.  The  expedition  set  out 
PALLADIUS.  I.  Sumamed  Sopbista  or  in  June,  1768,  and  during  the  next  6  years 
Iatbosophista,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of  Pallas  traversed  a  considerable  part  of  south- 
whose  life  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  em  Bussia,  the  Caucasus,  and  central  snd 
must  have  flourished  between  the  8d  and  9th  southern  Siberia,  penetrating  as  far  eastward 
centuries  of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of  as  the  frontiers  €f  China.  He  returned  to  St. 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  PetersbnrginJuly,  1774,  witii  shattered  health, 
*'0n  Fractures,"  and  '^On  Epidemics,''  and  of  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  expedition, 
a  treatise  "  On  Fevers,"  all  of  which  are  ex-  and  for  many  years  was  occupied  with  literary 
tant.  n.  BtrrtLnrs  TAUims  iEimxunm,  a  Bo-  and  scientific  studies;  but  having  in  1798  paid 
man  writer  on  agriculture,  who  lived  about  the  a  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  Crimea,  he 
middle  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote  was  so  delighted  with  tne  cUmate,  tiiat  he  re- 
a  treatise  De  Be  BuUiea  in  14  books,  in  which  moved  thitiber  in  1796,  and,  wiUi  means  liber- 
he  described  in  the  form  of  a  farmer's  calendar  ally  ftimished  to  him  by  Catharine,  built  a 
the  agricultural  operations  pvoper  to  each  of  handsome  seat,  in  which  he  resided  for  16 
the  12  months.  The  first  book  is  introductory,  years.  The  dtinate  proving  less  beneficial  to 
and  the  last  a  poem  in  elegiac  verse  on  the  his  health  than  he  had  anticipated,  he  removed 
art  of  grafting.  The  work  was  very  popular  in  in  1810  to  Berlin,  where  he  died  a  few  months 
the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  several  times  after  his  arrival.  His  wwks  are  numerous,  and 
printed.  There  is  an  Enriish  translation  of  ft  according  to  Cuvier  **  have  placed  the  name  of 
by  T.  Owen  (8vo.,  London,  1807).  III.  An  their  author  in  the  first  nmk  of  natundista." 
early  Christian  father,  bom  probably  in  Galatia  Among  the  most  important  are  the  SpieUeQia 
about  867.  At  the  age  of  90  he  embraced  an  Zoologiea  (4to.,  Berlin,  1767-'80),  intended  for 
ascetic  life,  and  set  out  on  foot  to  visit  the  soli-  the  description  and  illustration  of  new  or  littie 
taries  of  Upper  Egypt,  Libya,  Syria,  Palestine,  known  species  oi  animals,  and  of  which  those 
Mesopotamia,  and  Italy.  In  400  he  was  ap-  parts  devoted  to  the  polar  bear,  the  musk, 
pointed  bishop  of  HelenopoliB  in  Bithynia,  and  other  quadrupeds  encountered  by  him  in 
whence  he  was  translated  about  20  years  after-  Siberia,  are  of  unusual  interest;  ^^ Travels 
ward  to  the  see  of  Aspona  in  Galatia.  He  through  different  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
wrote  a  collection  of  biographical  notices  and  pire"  (3  vols.  4to.,  St.  Petersburg,  1771-6), 
anecdotes  of  the  monks  whom  he  had  seen  in  a  work  of  much  authority  in  geography  ana 
his  travels,  which  is  generally  known  as  *^the  natural  history,  notwithstanding  it  was  com- 
Lausiac  history,"  firom  beingaddressed  to  Lau-  piled  during  the  author's  travels,  aind  without 
«us,  a  chamberlain  lat  tiie  imperial  court  It  opportunities  for  consulting  books  of  referenoe; 
was  edited  by  Meunius  (Leyden,  1616)«  A  Ncwb  Speeiet  Quadtupedum  e  Glirium  Ordine 
Greek  ^  Life  of  St.  Ohrysostom"  and  a  treatise  (4to.,  St.  Petersburg,  1777),  contsining  descrip- 
^  On  the  Nations  of  India  and  the  Bragmans  tions  of  different  species  of  the  rodimHa  dis- 
(Brahmins)"  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  covered  by  himself;  ^^  History  of  the  Mongolian 
bishop  of  Helenopolis,  but  their  authorship  is  Kations,"  in  German  (3  vols.  4to.,  St  Peters- 
imcertain.  Palladius  was  sn  adherent  of  Ori-  bur^,  1776-1801);  *^  Observations  on  the  For- 
gen,  and  a  bitter  opponent  of  St  Jerome.  mation  of  Mountains"  (4to.,  St.  Petersburg, 
PALLAEL  See  AKTCLon.  1777) ;  Flora  Bomea  (S  vols.  foL,  St.  Peters- 
PALLA8.  See  ArBxirA.  burg,  1784-'8),  a  botanical  work  undertsken  at 
PALLAS,  PxTKB  Simon,  a  German  traveller  the  request  of  the  empress,  which  was  never 
«nd  naturalist,  bom  in  Bierlin,  S^t  83,  1741,  completed;  '^Travels  through  the  Southern 
died  ttoe,  Sept  8^  1811.    He  was  educated  at  Plrovincea  of  the  Buaaian  Empire  in  tiie  Teais 
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179^^4*'  (2  toIb.  4to.,  Leipsie ;  Englisli  trazuala*  peared  at  Venice  in  1655,  and  his  Ojpere  ieeUa 

tion,  2  vob.  4to.,  London,  1812) ;  and  Zaogrct-  at  Geneva  in  1660. 

phia  Bauo-Ariatica (8  vols.  4to.,  St.  Petereborg,  PALLAVIOINO,  Sfobza^  an  Italian  cardinal 
1881),  a  work  destined  to  embrace  all  the  am-  and  author,  bom  in  Rome  in  160T,  died  June  6, 
mals  found  in  the  Russian  dominions,  but  of  1667.  He  was  heir  to  a  marquisate,  but  em- 
which  the  author  onlj  lived  to  complete  the  braced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  1687 
account  of  the  vertebrates.  In  addition  to  became  a  Jesuit,  He  was  made  cardinal  by 
these  he  contributed  numerous  papers  on  zool-  P^^  Alexander  VIL  His  principal  work  is  a 
og7,  botany,  geologr,  and  kindred  subjects  to  *^  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent,"  in  Italian, 
the  ^'  Memoirs"  of  the  imperial  academy  of  St.  written  to  counteract  the  work  of  Paul  Sarpi 
Petersburg,  and  o^er  scientific  publications ;  on  the  same  subject.  The  first  edition  (2  Tola, 
and  the  NordigchSj  Neue  nordUche  Beitrage^  fol.,  Rome,  1686--*7)  is  the  best.  It  has  been  fre- 
^.,  published  by  him  in  St.  Petersburg  be-  quently  reprinted  and  translated  into  Latin  and 
tween  1781  and  1796  (7  vols.  8vo.),  contain  French.  Cardinal  Pallavicino  also  wrote  trea- 
many  valuable  ess^s  on  various  branches  of  tises  "  On  Happiness"  and  ^'  On  Style  in  Writ- 
physical  scienoe.  He  also  assisted  in  preparing  ten  Composition ;"  a  commentary  on  the  Sun^ 
at  the  command  of  the  empress  the  vocabulary  ma  of  Thomas  Aquinas ;  a  *^  Course  of  Theol* 
of  all  the  languages  of  the  empire,  lAnguarum  ogy ;"  "  The  Art  of  Christian  Perfection,"  A». 
ft?«»ttf  ^5«T^*ttferia  (2  vols.  4to.,  St.  Peters-  PALLIUM,  or  Palla,  an  outer  garment 
burg,  1786-^9;  2d  ed.,  4  vols.,  1790-'91).  Not  worn  by  both  sexes  among  the  Greeks,  and 
the  least  important  of  his  papers  were  those  occasionally  among  the  Romans.  It  was  a 
on  the  fossil  remains  discovered  by  him  in  Si-  square  or  rectangular  piece  of  woollen,  linen, 
beria.  His  services  to  modem  geology  were  or  cotton  cloth,  varying  in  color,  texture,  and 
considerable,  and  according  to  Cuvier  he  is  ornament  axscording  to  the  taste  of  the  wearer, 
entitied  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered  and  was  worn  in  various  ways,  sometimes  be- 
*^  the  general  law,  which  has  since  been  com-  ing  merely  wrapped  around  the  body  without 
pletely  verified,  of  the  succession  of  the  tiiree  regard  to  grace  or  appearance,  sometimes  fkst- 
primitive  orders  of  rocks,  the  granite  in  the  ened  over  the  right  shoulder  with  a  brooch^ 
centre,  the  schistous  on  their  sides,  and  the  and  sometimes  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder, 
calcareous  externally."  brought  across  the  back  and  under  the  ri^t 
PALLAVICINO,  Febbante,  an  Italian  au-  arm,  and  then  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder 
thor,  bom  in  Parma  in  1615,  executed  at  Avi-  again.  The  women^s  pallium  was  generally, 
gnon,  March  6, 1644.  He  became  an  Augustin-  though  not  always,  of  finer  texture  and  more 
ian  friar,  and  at  first  was  reputed  one  of  tiie  elaborate  ornamentation  than  the  men^s ;  and 
most  devout  and  learned  members  of  his  con-  the  fopsof  ancient  Athens  used  not  unfrequent^ 
vent ;  but  falling  in  love  with  a  fair  Venetian,  he  ly  to  array  themselves  in  this  effeminate  ooe- 

Eut  off  the  frock  and  plunged  into  a  career  of  tume.    The  pallium  among  the  Greeks  supplied 

oentiousness,  supporting  himself  for  some  time  the  place  of  the  toga  among  the  Romans. — 

by  writing  immoral  boolra.    He  afterward  went  Pallium  is  also  the  name  of  an  ecderiastical 

to  Q^rmany  as  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Amalfi,  ornament  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  worn 

but  without  interrupting  his  debaucheries,  and  by  archbishops  who  are  not  merely  titular.    It 

on  his  return  put  secretiy  to  press  a  satirical  was  originally  a  sort  of  mantie  or  ci^e,  but  at 

work  entitled  *^The  Courier  robbed  of  his  present  it  consists  only  of  a  white  woollen 

Mail,"  to  which  the  secretary  of  the  Venetian  band  about  2  inches  wide  which  is  worn  around 

republic  had  previously  refused  his  imprima-  the  shoulders  and  crossed  in  front    Oroeses 

tur.    The  transaction  being  discovered,  he  was  are  worked  upon  it  in  black,  and  ornaments 

thrown  into  prison  by  the  papal  nuncio,  but  are  attached  to  the  ends.    It  is  fastened  in 

obtained  his  liberty  again  mainly  by  the  assist-  its  place  by  golden  pins.    The  pallium  is  made 

ance  of  one  of  his  mistresses.    When  the  war  at  Rome  of  the  wool  shorn  from  two  lambs 

broke  out  between  Pope  Urban  VIIL  and  the  which  the  sisterhood  of  St.  Agnes  offer  every 

duke  of  Parma,  he  wrote  in  favor  of  the  duke,  year  on  their  patronal  feast  while  the  Agnu» 

using  the  most  violent  expressions  against  the  Dei  is  sung  at  mass.    It  is  sent  by  the  pope  to 

pope  and  his  nephews  the  Barberini,  and  among  every  newly  appointed  archbishop,  and  is  oon« 

other  pami>hlets  published  H  divorzio  celeste^  in  sidered  the  distinetive  badge  of  the  metropolis 

which  he  intunated  that  a  divorce  had  taken  tan  dignity.    The  origin  of  the  pdlium  is  nn- 

place  between  Christ  and  the  church.    Afraid  certain.    Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  traoe 

to  remain  in  Italy,  he  resolved  to  visit  France ;  it  to  St.  Linus,  the  second  pope.     According 

but  a  fellow  traveller  betrayed  him  into  the  to  others  Constantine  bestowed  it  upon  Pope 

hands  of  the  papal  authorities  at  Avignon,  and  Sylvester,  it  being  then  a  part  of  the  imper^ 

he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  for  habit    At  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1216  Pope 

apostasy  and  treason.    He  wrote  a  number  of  Innocent  IH.  decreed  it  to  be  a  mark  of  the 

short  pieces  characterized   by  an  extremely  plenitude  of  the  apostolic  power,  and  that  no 

gracefid  style,  but  his  celebrity  is  due  quite  as  archbishop  should  exercise  his  functions  until 

much  to  his  personal  history  as  his  literary  he  had  received  it. 

genius.    His  Opere  permesse^  edited  by  Brusoni  PALM,  a  name  applied  to  anxmiberof  en- 

with  a  life  of  the  author  (4  vols,  12mo.),  ap-  dogenous  plants,  found  in  their  greatest  perfc 
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tion  vitihin  the  tropios.  They  all  agreein  gen-  sought;  and  so  tropioal  Ib  fheir  habitat  that 
eral  charactera,  bein^  monocotjledonoos,  with  Bonpland  found  a  new  species  in  ahnost  every 
arborescent  stems,  rigid  divided  leaves,  hexa-  50  miles  of  his  South  Ainerican  travels.  The 
petaloideous  flowers,  and  in  the  embryo  lying  most  northern  limit  in  Enrope  is  lat  48°  44', 
in  a  cartilaginous  or  fleshy  albumen  at  a  dis-  where  the  ekamcBropt  humilu  grows ;  and  in 
tanoe  from  the  hilum.  lliey  are  included  in  the  United  States  it  is  84''  86',  where  the  pal- 
the  natural  order  palmae&By  which  embraces  metto  occurs.  The  ascertained  species  of  the 
the  most  interesting  forms  of  the  vegetable  palms  are  arranged  into  about  70  genera,  which 
kingdom.  The  stem  or  trunk  varies  from  the  have  been  divided  by  the  best  writers  upon  this 
most  humble  condition,*  not  unlike  that  of  subject  into  5  principal  tribes  or  fences.  Typ- 
some  globular  cactus,  to  the  most  slender  and  ieal  or  prominent  species  of  each  one  of  these 
graceftil  or  large  and  well  proportioned  col-  will  be  given  as  illustrations.  1.  The  areeina 
umns  a  hundred  feet  high ;  and  in  the  leaves  (Endlicher),  of  which  we  may  notice  the  betel 
there  exists  as  great  a  variety  of  forms,  from  nut  palm  (areea  eaUekOy  Willd.).  This  is  de- 
those  that  are  finely  divided  to  those  which  scribed  by  Roxburgh  as  being  &e  most  beau- 
are  broad  and  fim-l^e,  and  of  color  from  the  tiful  oalm  in  India ;  its  trunk  is  remarkably 
liveliest  green  to  a  dull  and  ashvhue.  The  in-  straight,  40  to  60  feet  high,  and  generally  20 
florescence  shows  itself  below  the  leaves,  while  inches  in  circumference  equally  thick  in  every 
its  shape  is  essentially  modified  by  the  mode  part  and  smooth ;  its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the 
in  which  it  springs  forth  from  the  stem  or  leaflets  about  8^  feet  long,  and  widest  at  the 
trunk ;  and  the  fruit  also  has  its  variations  end ;  the  nuts  of  Ihe  baccate  fruit  about  the 
both  in  color  and  in  shape.  The  arborescent  sLec  of  a  hen^s  egg,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color 
stem  of  the  palms  is  usually  a  simple  shaft,  when  mature,  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  rind  \  inch 
only  now  and  then  shrubby  and  branching ;  it  thick.  It  is  this  nut  which  forms  the  universal 
is  rough  with  the  withered  and  persistent  bases  masticatory  of  the  East  Indies,  its  flavor  being 
of  the  leaves,  or  else  with  the  scars  where  they  austere  and  astringent,  which  is  overcome  by 
have  at  last  fallen,  and  it  is  sometimes  armed  a  mixture  of  lime  wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  the 
with  stiff  spines.  The  leaves  ate  alternate,  betel  pepper.  The  cabbage  palm  is  another 
with  a  very  hard  epidermis  and  a  distinct  peti-  species  (X  oleracea,  lann.) ;  its  trunk  is  very 
ole,  from  die  base  of  which  a  coarse  network  tail  and  even ;  its  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  pin- 
(r0^iettZtti»)  sometimes  separates  near  the  trunk,  nee  linear,  very  taperinp^-pointed,  bifid;  the 
They  are  cJways  borne  in  clusters  at  the  sum-  spadix  covered  with  white,  deciduous,  downy 
mit,  are  folded  together  before  expansion,  and  scales ;  fiowers  monoecious,  petals  imbricating 
are  of  very  large  size,  pinnate  or  flabelliform,  in  the  fertile,  but  valvate  in  tne  barren ;  ovary 
but  sometimes  nearly  split  in  two,  their  veins  8-celled ;  spathes  2,  membranous  or  fibrous, 
running  in  a  parallel  direction  and  the  spaces  This  species  occurs  abundantly  in  the  moun- 
between  them  plaited.  like  the  arums,  their  tainous  districts  of  Jamaica  and  other  West 
flowers  are  inserted  upon  a  spadix  enclosed  in  India  islands,  with  a  trunk  not  more  than  6  or 
a  sheath  (spatbe),  which  is  proportionate  in  V  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  height  of  100 
size  to  the  leaves.  Each  flower  is  small,  but  to  200  feet.  The  terminal  bud  of  unexpanded 
the  entire  number  contained  in  a  single  spathe  leaves  is  very  delicate  and  tender,  forming  the 
is  sOTnetimes  enormous;  the  perianth  is  6-  ^* cabbage,*'  and  considered  a  great  delicacy 
parted,  arranged  in  2  series,  and  persistent,  the  when  eaten  raw  or  boiled ;  the  kernel  of  the 
8  outer  segments  smaller  than  the  rest;  the  nut  of  the  fruit  is  likewise  white  and  sweet, 
stamens,  usually  deflnite  in  number,  are  insert-  Sometimes  a  lAr^e  tree  is  felled  for  the  sake  of 
ed  into  the  base  of  the  perianth ;  commonly  the  cabbage ;  if  it  be  left  upon  the  ground  and 
they  agree  with  the  parts  of  the  perianth,  but  exposed  to  the  lur,  the  centre  of  the  entire  stem 
sometimes  they  are  only  8,  and  in  a  few  genera  soon  rots,  leaving  only  the  rind,  which  is  Yery 
where  the  flowers  are  polygamous  the  number  hard ;  and  by  this  internal  decay  a  natural  cyl- 
is  indefinite ;  the  ovary  has  1  to  8  cells  or  is  inder  or  pipe  is  formed.  The  tree  when  grow- 
deeply  8-lobed ;  the  fruit  berry-like  (baccate)  ing  is  described  as  very  graceful,  the  large  pin- 
or  drupaceous,  and  sometimes  with  very  large,  nated  leaves  appearing  only  at  the  very  apex 
fibrous  fiesh;  the  albumen  cartilaginous,  and  and  of  a  deep  green  color.  2.  The  ealamea 
either  ruminate  or  else  famished  with  a  cen-  (lindley),  represented  in  the  rattan  canes  of 
tral  or  ventral  cavity.  The  distinct  species  of  commerce,  have  very  slender  stems  and  the 
the  palms  are  supposed  to  exceed  1,000,  and  general  habit  of  the  grasses,  and  were  onoe 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Humboldt  and  Martius  that  considered  as  an  intermediate  link  between 
there  are  yet  a  great  many  to  discover  in  the  the  palms  and  the  arborescent  graminetB,  Ac- 
equinoctial  regions ;  though  Schouw,  a  writer  oording  to  Blume,  the  several  species  are  polyg- 
npon  botanical  geography,  thinks  we  are  already  amous-dioedous  or  dioecious;  sps^es  several, 
acquainted  with  the  greater  number,  yet  65  new  incomplete ;  flowers  sessile  in  spikes,  calyx  8- 
species  of  the  East  In^an  palms  were  made  toothed  or  trifid,  petals  8,  united  at  base,  star 
Imown  to  science  through  the  discoveries  of  mens  6;  anthers  arrow-shaped,  fixed  by  the 
Blume  and  Griffith  alone.  The  actual  limits  back,  accompanied  bv  a  rudiment  of  an  ovary; 
of  their  growtii  seem  to  indicate  in  what  un-  the  true  ovary  8-celled,  surrounded  by  a  sta- 
explored  regpums  of  the  globe  tiiey  are  to  be  meniferous  cup  usually  sterile ;  style  scarcely 
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sny ;  stigmas  S,  disdnot  or  cova^imA ;  beny  te«; Hie  fruit  is  of  thie  an  of  sn  Intat's  hotidf 
protected  hj  overlapping  scales,  l-seeded,  seea  S-oomered,  with  the  angles  rounded  and  a  lit- 
sarroanded  by  a  saooolent  flesh;  leaves  pin<-  tie  fiirrowed;  it  consists  of  a  fhiok,  fibrous^ 
nated.  The  atlanU  principally  grow  in  the  rather  saconleut,  yellowish  brown  rind  oon- 
hotter  parts  of  the  EUist  Indies,  in  the  forests,  taining  8  seeds  of  the  sise  of  a  goose's  egg ;  the 
climbing  over  trees  and  bn^es  by  means  of  pulpy  matter  of  the  yonng  seeds  is  cool  and  re- 
pricldes,  which  are  hooked  backward,  and,  by  freeing,  bnt  when  ripe  this  pulp  is  changed 
the  shortened  and  hardened  terminal  pinn»  into  a  hard  blaish  albmnen,  insipid  and  nnest- 
of  the  leaves,  extending  themselves  to  great  able.  This  however  is  not  the  only  palm 
lengths.  The  stem  of  uie  cable  cane  (ea2emtus  which  yields  sugar  and  wine.  The  domn  palm 
tndentiaii)  grows  500  feet  long,  and  one  other  of  upper  Egypt  is  the  hyphame  coriaeea  of  Gait- 
kind  mentioned  by  Bumphius  grows  to  the  ner,  and  strongly  contrasts  with  the  usual  ohar- 
length  of  1,200  feet.  Several  species  are  sup-  acter  of  the  order  by  its  dichotomous  or  forked 
posedtofurnishtherattansof  commerce,  which  atem;  clumps  of  it  appear  near  Thebes^  and 
are  used  in  the  arts.  The  salxck  (^G,  ealacca)  vastgrovesof  itare  found  inthe  adjacent ooun- 
h  cultivated  in  Java  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit^  try.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange^ 
which  is  about  the  sixe  of  a  walnut,  containing  angular,  irregularly  formed,  of  a  reddish  color, 
S  or  8  sweet  kernels.  The  resin  called  dragon^s  and  has  a  spongy,  tasteless,  but  nutritions  rind^ 
blood  of  the  best  kind  is  derived  from  the  out*  forming  a  common  article  of  food  among  the 
side  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  0.  d^raeo  and  sev-^  wandering  Arabs.  The  albumen  of  the  seed 
era!  other  kindred  species.  The  true  sago  palm  is  hard  and  semi-transparent,  and  is  turned 
{mna  IcstU^  Bumphius)  is  a  native  of  the  In<*  into  beads  and  other  small  ornaments.  The 
oian  archipelago.  8ago  is  a  kind  of  starch  w&B^QOco9k{Ij>doicea SecheUmru^ 
secreted  by  the  tree  for  the  use  of  its  flowers  is  a  noble  palm  with  a  stem  80  fbet  high,  and 
and  fruit,  and  is  most  abundant  lust  before  foimd  only  on  the  Seychelles,  a  small,  rocky, 
the  evolution  of  the  flower  bud ;  me  trunk  is  and  mountainous  group  of  islands  N.  £.  of  Mad^ 
then  cut  down  near  the  base,  the  pith  extract-  agasoar.  Its  fruit  is  very  large,  bilobed,  aod 
ed,  sliced,  and  beaten  in  water  until  the  starch  singularly  shaped ;  for  many  years  it  was  only 
separates  from  the  fibres ;  these  float  upon  oooasifmally  met  with  floating  at  sea,  and  its 
the  top  and  are  skimmed  off;  the  starch  is  rarity  was  so  great  that  it  was  esteemed  one  of 
repeatedly  washed  again,  and  flnally  put  up  the  most  costly  of  regal  gifts.  Its  habitat  was 
in  baskets  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree;  a  finally  discovered  at  mese  islands  in  1748,  after 
single  tree  produces  600  to  600  pounds;  this  which  it  was  described  by  Sonnerat;  others 
crude  flour  or  powder  passes  through  a  process  assert  that  Alexis  Marie  de  Bochon  had  no- 
of  roasting  by  which  it  is  partially  granulated,  laced  it  as  early  as  1679.  Great  prices  were  at 
when  it  assumes  the  shape  of  small  globules,  one  time  offei^  for  a  single  nut,  and  one  was 
and  is  in  a  condition  for  exportation.  The  valued  as  high  as  £400;  specimens  however 
leaves  of  the  sago  palm  are  pinnated,  the  flow^^  are  by  no  means  rare  in  museums  now.  4.  The 
ers  monoecious,  the  spadix  branched  without  torypJwnm  (£ndl.)  include  the  talipot  tree  of 
any  common  spathe,  and  the  fruit  hard,  shin-  Inma  (carypha  umhraoulifera,  linn.),  which 
in^,  its  surface  divided  into  numerous  rhom-  is  a  miQestie  pahn  with  a  stem  rising  to  the 
boidal  spaces.  Another  kind  of  sago  is  derived  height  of  100  feet,  terminated  by  a  crown  of 
from  the  prickly  sago  palm  {8.  Rumphi%  Willd.),  immense  leaves  18  feet  long  and  14  feet  broad 
a  tree  with  pinnated  foliage,  the  petioles  and  exolusive  of  the  petiole;  from  the  centre  or 
spathes  guaided  by  strong  prickles;  this  sort  bosom  of  these  issues  its  terminal  bud,  which 
is  chiefly  used  in  India,  ana  is  rarely  export-  when  the  tree  has  arrived  at  maturity  unfolds 
ed.  8.  The  ftor<uvtn<s(Endl.)  are  represented  in  into  a  branching  and  outspread  collection  of 
the  wine  palm  Q>araMm  flabeUifarmu\  which,  lovely,  fragrant,  ydlow  blossoms,  the  odor  of 
according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  is  justly  con-  which  extends  to  a  great  distance;  each  flow- 
sidered  the  king  of  its  order,  and  is  a  magnifi-  er  consists  of  a  8-toothed  calyx,  8  petals,  6  sta- 
centtree.  It  is  described  by  Boxburgh  as  hav-  mens,  and  a  8-celled  ovary.  The  fruits  are 
ing  dioecious,  hexandrous  flowers,  the  calyx  and  round,  1-seeded  berries,  which  are  hard  and  of 
corolla  in  the  barren  consisting  each  of  8  dis-  the  size  of  cherries,  but  not  good  to  eat.  This 
tinct  pieces,  and  in  the  fertile  of  fhmi  8  to  12  inflorescence  and  fruiting  occur  but  once  in  the 
pieces  in  a  confused  state;  the  ovary  8-celled,  lifbtime  of  the  plant,  which  after  they  have 
changing  into  a  8-seeded  drupe.  The  plant  been  perfected  dies.  The  trunk  is  full  of  a 
grows  all  over  India,  both  on  the  continent  mealy,  pith>like  substance,  from  which  a  sort 
and  in  the  islands,  where  it  is  esteemed  of  the  of  bread  is  made ;  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatch, 
greatest  use  on  account  of  its  vinous  sap  and  and  as  a  writing  material,  for  which  an  iron 
the  sugar  that  is  extracted  from  it.  Its  trunk  style  is  employed;  and  frns  of  an  en<»mous 
is  from  25  to  40  feet  high,  and  perceptibly  size  are  also  made  of  them.  Another  species 
thicker  at  the  base  than  at  the  summit;  the  is  the  tara  or  talliera  {0.  taUiera^  Boxb.),  an 
leaves  are  fan-shaped,  4  feet  lon^,  and  borne  degant  and  stately  tree  inhabiting  Bengal,  its 
upon  stalks  of  the  same  length,  which  are  spiny  trunk  80  feet  high  and  nearly  of  equal  thick- 
et their  edges ;  each  leaf  is  divided  into  70  or  80  ness  throughout ;  ita  leaves  are  in  80  divisions^ 
rays,  the  largest  of  which  are  placed  at  the  cen-  each  6  feet  long  by  4  inches  broad,  radiating 
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from  fhe  point  of  a  leafttalk  5  to  10  ftet  long,  genm  eoeoiy  tbo  esBontfol  charaeten  of  which, 
and  covered  with  strong  spines  on  the  edge ;  according  to  Martins,  are  in  its  having  npon 
the  spadiz,  whi<^  issnes  from  the  apex  of  the  the  same  spadix  both  male  and  female  ilowers, 
tree  and  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  forma  which  are  sessile;  those  of  the  male  with  a  8- 
an  immense,  diffbse,  ovate  panicle,  20  or  more  kaved  calyx,  8-petaUed  corolla,  and  6  stamens; 
feet  in  height;  the  frnit  is  small,  wrinkled,  of  a  and  those  of  the  femide  8  sepals  and  8  petals 
dark  olive  or  yellowish  green  color.    The  date  rolled  together,  ovary  8-celled,  stigmas  8  sessile ; 
(phcsnix  daetylifera^  Linn.)  is  probably  the  dmpe  flbrona,  pntamen  with  8  pores  at  base, 
best  known  of  &e  palms,  and  most  likely  the  albumen  homogeneons,  hollow ;  embryos  next 
identical  species  to  whidi  the  ancient  name  one  of  the  pores  at  the  base;  stem  either  lofty 
^aJma  was  applied;  it  was  the  palm  tree  of  the  or  middle-sised,  slender,  ringed  or  crowned 
Dacred  Bcriptnres,  and  made  emblemaUcal  of  with  the  base   of  the  petioles ;  wood  pale, 
Jnd»a  as  we  see  it  represented  on  coins.    It  fibrons ;  leaves  pinnated,  pinnae  lanceolate  or 
occurs  spontaneously  in  the  desert  and  around  linear ;  flowers  pale  yellow ;   drupes  brown, 
Palmyra,  which  indeed  is  supposed  to  have  been  green,  or  orange  color,  rather  dry.    (Bee  Co- 
so  named  from  its  presence.    It  was  introduced  ooakut  Tbxx.)    The  oil  palm  belongs  to  the 
from  Egypt  and  northern  Africa  into  the  south  genus  eksis  of  Jacquin ;  it  is  the  maba  of  the 
of  Europe,  being  common  also  in  Syria,  Arabia,  natives  of  Congo,  and  conunon  all  along  the 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Persia.    The  date  palm  W.  coast  of  Africa.    The  branches  of  inflores- 
is  dioBcious,  its  fertile  or  pistilliferous  flowers  cence  are  unisexual ;  in  the  male  flowers  the 
being  borne  on  a  different  tree  from  the  stamen-  sepals  are  8,  papery,  dry ;  the  petals  are  mem- 
iferous  ones,  rendering  the  crop  entirely  useless  branous  lanceolate;   the  ovary  8-celled;  the 
unless  the  tree  has  been  either  naturally  or  ar-  fruit  an  angular  1 -seeded  drupe  with  a  fibrous, 
tiflcially  impregnated;  and  it  has  always  been  oily  rind.     The  stem  of  the  oil  palm  (elofit 
the  custom  of  the  Arabs  to  hang  clusters  of  GuineenM^  linn.)  is  tall,  of  about  10  inches 
stameniferous  flowers  on  those  trees  which  diameter,  rough  and  bristling  with  the  per* 
bore  only  pistilliferous  ones.    Hassdquist  gives  sistent  bases  of  the  petioles,  which  are  spiny 
interesdng  accounts  of  this  custom,  which  he  at  their  edges;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  15  feet 
tells  us  is  preserved  by  the  institution  of  a  feast  long,  with  2  rows  of  ensiform  pinnie  each  18 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  called  **  the  inches  long;  the  fruit  is  ovoid,  of  the  size  of  a 
marriage  of  the  palms ;"  and  so  well  is  this  pigeon's  egg,  with  its  outer  fleshy  cover  of  a 
practice  known,  that  the  half  savage  tribes  golden  yeflow  color,  the  foramina  of  the  puta- 
destroy  the  subnstenoe  of  their  enemies  by  men  at  the  apex.    The  fruits  (drupes)  contain 
cutting  down  the  male  trees  during  theirpred-  an  emollient,  demulcent,  fixeid   oil  in  great 
atory  excursions.     Desfontaines  and  Kfimp-  abundance.    (See  Pauc  Oil.)    This  palm,  ao- 
fer  both  corroborate  this  statement  by  their  cording  to  lindley,  though  a  native  of  Guinea, 
own  experiences.    The  genus  p?Mmx  is  dis-  Is  now  common  in  tropical  America.     The 
tinguished  by  its  sessile,  dioscious,  yellowish  vegetable  ivory  tree  (pkytelephtUy  Ruiz  and 
white  flowers,  which  are  borne  on  a  branch-  Pavon)  is  commonly  called  the  tagua  plant,  and 
ed  spadix  enclosed  in  a  rimple  spathe;  the  in  Peru  it  is  termed  the  negroes  head.    The 
calyx  is  urceolate,  8-toothed ;  the  corolla  has  genus  is  referred  to  the  naturid  otderpandanew 
8  petals  (those  of  the  fertile  flowers  are  convo-  of  Brown,  but  it  seems  to  hold  an  amnity  with 
lute) ;  the  stamens  are  8  to  6,  the  fllaments  the  true  palms  in  its  pinnated  fronds  and  erect 
very  short,  anthers  linear ;  in  the  fertile  flow-  stem ;  its  flowers  are  arranged  on  a  spadix  on- 
ers the  pistil  has  8  ovaries  distinct  from  each  closed  in  a  universal  spathe,  and  are  of  2  sorts, 
other,  only  one  ripening;    stigmas   hooked;  the  one  containing  stamens  and  pistils  and  the 
dmpNB  1 -seeded ;  seed  marked  on  one  side  by  a  other  only  pistils ;  there  are  no  visible  sepals 
longitudinal  furrow,  albumen  reticulate,  em-  or  petals ;  tne  style  is  divided  into  5  or  6  seg- 
bryo  in  the  back  of  the  seed ;  the  trunk  is  of  ments ;    the   fruit   consists   of  quadrangular 
moderate  size  and  ringed  or  marked  with  the  drupes,  which  are  aggregated  into  a  large,  mu- 
seams  of  the  fallen  leaves;  the  leaves  are  pin-  ricated,  coriaceous  head;  the  seeds  are  about 
nate,  with  linear  pinnie ;  firuit  soft,  of  a  reddish  the  rize  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  of  an  oblong- 
yellow  color,  and  edible.    The  toddy  tree  (P.  ovate,  triangular  form ;  when  young  they  con- 
tyltestfrU^   Roxb.)   is   conunon  in  the   drier  tain  a  crystalline  liquor  without  scent  or  taste 
parts  of  India,  with  a  tall,  pretty  thick  trunk,  and  of  refreshing  quality,  but  in  time  this  is 
and  large  yellowish  or  redaish  fruit ;  it  yields  converted  into  a  milky  fluid,  and  flnally  into  a 
the  tarri  or  palm  wine,  obtained  by  removing  hard  substance  resembling  ivory.    There  are 
the  lower  leaves  and  sheaths,  and  cutting  a  two  species,  the  large-seeded  {P,  inacroearpa\ 
not<;h  into  the  centre  of  the  tree  near  the  top,  with  a  low  stem,  and  the  small-seeded  (P.  mu 
from  which  the  liquor  issues.    This,  when  col-  croeaTpa%  with  little  or  no  stem.    In  external 
looted,  is  either  drunk  fr^sh  from  uie  tree,  or  appearance  they  look  like  something  between 
boiled  down  into  sugar,  or  fermented  for  dis-  a  cyeas  and  a  true  palm.    These  trees  flourish 
tiUation,  when  it  gives  out  a  large  portion  of  in  the  valleys  of  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  on 
spirit.    Baskets  and  mats  are  made  of  its  leaves,  the  borders  of  the  river  Magdalena.    Their  in- 
6.  The  eoeainem  (Endl.)  are  represented  in  the  durated  seeds  have  been  used  by  the  natives  for 
eoooanut  tree,  the  most  interesting  of  the  making  buttons,  heads  to  walking  sticks,  and 
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trinkets;  but  lately  thej  have  reoeiyed  the  at-  drapes  with  1  to  8  seeds,  embiyo  dorsal,  fax 
tention  of  other  people  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  homj,  somewhat  raminated  albumen.  This 
snch  articles  as  required  the  material  of  ivorj.  species  grows  in  shady  woods  in  the  lower 
The  stractare  of  the  albumen  singularly  resem^  districts  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida ;  it 
bles  l^at  of  bone,  traversed  as  it  is  by  canals  was  first  noticed  by  Fraser,  and  called  by 
and  tubes,  but  the  same  had  been  observed  be-  him  C,  hystrix;  its  stem  is  short,  proUferoiis, 
fore  in  the  seeds  of  the  sagtu^  coeoSy  &c. — ^The  leaves  circular  in  outline  with  numerous  2 
palms  are  represented  in  North  America  by  the  to  4-toothed  divisions  on  8-angled,  rough- 
palmetto  (tabaly  Adanson),  which  has  perfect,  edged  petioles ;  sheaths  at  base  persistent, 
sessile,  bracted  flowers,  the  calyx  cup-shaped,  composed  of  oblique  fibres  interwoven  with 
8-cleft,  the  corolla  S-petalled,  stamens  6,  hy-  numerous,  erect,  strong  spines ;  it  is  remark- 
pogynous,  filaments  subulate,  distinct,  anthers  able  for  these  thorns  like  porcupine  quills, 
coMate-ovate,  horizontal;  ovary  8-celled,  styles  which  grow  from  the  root  intermmgled  with 
united,  8-angled,  stigma  capitate,  obtuse ;  fruit  the  leaves,  and  which  suggest  the  specific  name. 
a  1 -seeded  drupe,  embryo  dorsal,  albumen  ho-  — ^The  value  of  the  palms  to  man  can  hardly 
mogeneous,  horny ;  stem  simple  or  branched,  be  computed,  as  their  various  products  enter 
erect  or  creeping;  leaves  fan-shaped,  long-  so  largely  into  the  supply  of  his  wants  and 
petioled,  with  the  division  2-cleffc  at  the  apex,  even  of  his  luxuries.  The  products  of  this  tribe, 
and  often  with  long,  thread-like  filaments  in-  says  Humboldt,  are  wine,  oil,  wax,  fiour,  sugar, 
terposed ;  sheaths  at  base  commonly  composed  salt ;  and  Martins  adds  to  the  list  thread,  uten- 
of  interlaced,  dry  fibres;  spadix  long,  branch-  sils,  weapons,  food,  and  habitations.  Many  of 
ing,  with  sheathing  spathes  at  the  joints ;  fiow-  the  useful  purposes  served  by  the  cocoannt 
ers  small,  white,  rigid ;  drupe  oblong  or  glo-  tree  are  noticed  under  that  head,  to  which  still 
bose.  The  cabbage  palmetto  (/SI  jvaZm^^to,  Boe-  others  might  be  added.  Other  spedes  are 
mer  and  Schultes)  sometimes  attains  the  height  alike  remarkable  and  of  similar  value,  many 
of  40  or  60  feet  and  a  diameter  of  12  or  15  yielding  spirituous  liquors,  known  as  palm 
inches.  The  leaves,  6  or  6  feet  long,  grow  at  wine  and  the  like ;  otners  affording  different 
the  very  summit  of  the  tree ;  they  are  cordate  kinds  of  sago  firom  the  pith  of  the  older  stems, 
in  outline,  pinnatifid,  fan-shaped,  recurved  at  The  gomutie  palm  (pomuttts  iaechetriferj  Rum- 
the  top,  mostly  shorter  than  the  common  con-  phius),  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  has  hard 
cave  petiole ;  the  flowers  are  borne  on  naked  timber  suitable  for  buildings ;  its  lea&talks 
panicles,  and  the  drupe  is  bluish  black  and  afford  strong  black  fibres,  resembling  horse- 
globose.  This  tree  grows  along  the  sea  coast  hair,  for  stitching  together  thatch  or  for  mak- 
of  South  Carolina  and  Geor^a,  confined  to  the  ing  brooms ;  the  ini£ibs  of  the  leaves  are  em- 
neighborhood  of  salt  water,  and  preferring  ployed  in  making  pins,  and  those  fine  arrows 
damp  soils.  Elliott  speaks  of  its  ffreat  value  as  which  the  natives  blow  from  long  tubes;  from 
a  timber,  not  liable  to  attack  by  the  ship  worm  the  sap  is  made  sugar  or  strong  drink,  and  from 
(limnoria  terebrarui)^  incorruptible  in  salt  water,  the  pith  sago  of  good  quality.  A  gum  redn  is 
and  of  importance  in  submarine  construction ;  obtamed  from  hyphana  Tkebaictiy  once  exten- 
its  leaves  can  also  be  used  in  the  manufacture  sively  used  as  a  diuretic  and  diaphoretic :  ^e 
of  hats,  baskets,  and  mats,  and  for  many  pur-  indispensable  luxury  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  betel 
poses  of  domestic  economy;  and  the  unex-  nut,  the  fruit  of  another  species;  the  kernels 
panded  young  leaves,  or  "  cabbage,"  constitute  of  the  fhiit  of  the  attalea,  rubbed  in  water, 
one  of  the  most  delicious  vegetables  of  the  table,  form  a  useful  emulsion  for  internal  and  exter- 
The  saw  palmetto  (S,  terrutata,  B.  and  S.)  has  nal  use ;  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  eoeot 
a  creeping,  branched  stem,  fan-shaped,  bright  9chvsophyllu9  is  employed  in  slight  ophthalmic 
green,  circular  leaves,  and  ovoid  oblong  drupe,  attacks.  The  fruit-bearing  species,  wnich  need 
It  occurs  on  the  southern  islands  of  South  Oar-  no  more  than  a  reference  here,  are  eminently 
olina,  and  m  sandy  soils  southward  to  Flori-  valuable,  furnishing  food  to  entire  tribes  of 
da.  The  dwarf  palmetto  (S.  AdamoniiyYar^h)  men;  and  those  of  other  species,  which  have 
has  a  creeping  rootstalk,  the  stem  buried  in  acrid  properties,  are  yet  capable  of  being  made 
the  soil ;  glaucous,  fan-shaped,  slightly  pinnati-  salutary  by  means  that  neutralize  their  pecu- 
fid  leaves ;  spadix  longer  than  the  leaves,  erect,  liar  dsoigerous  principle.  The  palm  oil  used 
smooth,  and  slender;  drupe  globose,  bluish  in  the  manufactmre  of  soap  and  candles  is  a  very 
black;  nut  hemispherical.  It  is  found  grow-  considerable  article  of  trade ;  and  wax  is  aban- 
ing  in  low  grounds  from  North  Carolina  south-  dantiy  secreted  from  the  trunks  and  leaves  of 
ward  to  Florida.  The  blue  palmetto  belongs  to  South  American  piJms,  of  which  the  earruiuha 
the  Linnsaan  genus  eharrhOBrops^  embracing  spe-  of  Brazil  throws  it  off  in  scales  from  its  foliage, 
cies  of  low  palms,  with  fan-like,  long-petioled  The  resin  called  dragon's  blood  has  been  al- 
leaves,  destitute  of  thread-like  filaments ;  flow-  luded  to,  and  in  the  roots  of  the  palmetto  has 
ers  polygamous,  bracted,  borne  on  a  branching  been  found  tannin  in  considerable  quantity, 
spadix,  and  enclosed  in  a  4-leaved  spathe ;  calyx  — ^The  best  idea  of  the  palms  can  be  gathered 
8-cleft ;  corolla  8-petalled,  yellowish ;  stamens  from  Blume's  Rumphia  (folio,  Amsterdam, 
8  to  9,  with  the  filaments  connate  at  base ;  an-  1885-46) ;  Boyle's  **  Illustrations  of  the  Bota- 
thers  oblong;  ovaries  8,  more  or  less  united;  ny  of  the  Himalayas,''  &c.  (foL,  London,  1839); 
stigmas  acute,  stigmated  on  the  inner  face ;  Martius's  Genera  et  Speeie%  Palmarum  (3  vols. 
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fol.,  Munich,  182&-'46) ;  and  from  the  various  close  of  the  distillation,  and  the  black  solid  mass 
writings  of  Endlicher,  Jossien,  Roxburgh,  which  remains  is  used  for  fhel.  The  distilled 
Schleiden,  Griffith,  and  others.  See  also  Elli-  fat,  when  cooled  to  60°  or  64°,  is  broken  into 
ott's  **  Sketches  of  the  Botany  of  South  Caro-  cakes  18  inches  square  and  about  1}  thick, 
lina  and  Georgia"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Charleston,  which  are  distributed  upon  squares  of  coir  or 
1821-'4);  Ohapman's  "Flora  of  the  Southern  cocoanut  matting,  and  these  being  piled  upon 
United  States,"  ^.  each  other  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
PALM  OIL,  a  fatty  oil  of  the  consistence  of  powerM  hydraulic  press  at  a  temperature  of 
butter,  of  a  rich  orange  color,  sweetish  taste,  y6°.  The  fat  thus  obtained  may  be  run  at  onco 
and  odor  like  that  of  violets  or  orris  root.  It  into  candles  for  the  European  markets ;  but  for 
is  the  product  of  the  fleshy  integument  or  drupe  tropical  climates  it  is  again  submitted  to  prea- 
of  the  stony  fruit  of  the  palm  known  as  the  sure  at  a  temperature  of  120°.  The  soapa 
elms  Guineenm  of  W.  Africa.  The  same  oil  made  with  palm  oil  retain  the  natural  agree- 
is  also  obtained  in  Brazil,  Cayenne,  and  the  able  odor  of  the  oil. — ^In  Africa  palm  oil  ii 
West  Indies,  and  is  probably  yielded  by  other  eaten  to  some  extent  by  the  natives  as  a  sort 
species  of  palm  beside  that  named.  To  obtain  of  butter.  In  medicine  it  is  recognized  as  an 
it,  the  negroes  remove  the  fibrous  drupe,  which  emollient,  and  employed  sometimes  in  friction 
having  bruised  they  cover  with  boiling  water,  or  embrocation,  though  possessing  no  specifio 
Upon  this  the  oil  rises  and  is  skinmied  from  the  virtue  over  other  oleaginous  substances, 
surface.  It  retains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  PALM  SUNDAY.  See  Holt  Week. 
drupe,  which  is  removed  in  the  subsequent  PALM  A,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Ma* 
treatment  of  the  oil  in  the  English  factories,  lorca,  in  the  Mediterranean ;  lat.  80°  84'  N., 
either  by  bleaching  in  shallow  vats  on  the  sur-  long.  2°  46'  E. ;  pop.  40,000.  It  is  situated  at 
face  of  hot  water  or  by  various  chemical  meth-  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Palmas,  and  presents  a 
ods  of  treatment.  Palm  oil  is  imported  into  picturesque  appearance,  as  it  is  built  on  the 
England  from  Africa  to  the  amount  of  about  dope  of  a  hill  with  the  large  cathedral  tower- 
86,000  tons  annually,  about  20,000  tons  com-  ing  over  the  houses  and  fortifications.  It  is 
ing  from  a  single  port  of  W.  Africa.  Each  surrounded  by  a  wall  86  feet  thick,  with  18 
drape  i^ording  only  about  K  of  an  ounce  of  bastions  and  8  gates.  In  some  places  the  pro- 
oil,  and  each  tree  only  8  or  4  lbs.  of  it,  an  im-  jecting  eaves  of  the  houses  almost  make  a  roof 
mense  amount  of  labor  must  be  expended  in  over  the  street.  The  cathedral  is  a  handsome 
securing  this  product,  and  the  forests  of  palm  Gothic  building.  There  are  numerous  church- 
must  be  of  great  extent.  A  large  part  of  the  es,  convents,  and  charitable  institutions,  and  a 
importation  is  consumed  in  the  factories  of  public  library  of  40,000  volumes.  Wool  and 
Messrs.  Price  and  co.  (see  Caxdle),  in  the  silk  are  manufactured. 

manufiEicture  of  candles,  and  great  quantities  PALMA,  Jacopo,  the  elder,  an  Italian  pdnt- 

also  go  into  the  production  of  soap,    ralm  oil  er,  born  in  Serinalta,  near  Bergamo,  about  the 

melts  in  a  very  thin  fiuid  at  temperatures  vary-  close  of  the  16th  century,  died,  according  to 

ing  from  76°  to  96°  F. ;  the  older  it  is  the  Yasari,  at  the  age  of  48.    He  was  educated 

greater  the  heat  required  to  melt  it.  By  age  and  in  the  school  of  Venice.    His  pictures  are  to 

exposure  it  becomes  rancid  and  whitish.    In  be  found  in  the  principal  private  and  publio 

ether  it  is  perfectly  soluble,  dightlv  so  in  cold  galleries  of  Europe,  and  are  highly  esteemed 

alcohol,  and  in  boiling  alcohol  dissolves  readily,  for  tasteful  composition  and  expression. — ^Ja- 

but  separates  on  cooling.    It  consists  of  mar-  copo,  the  younger,  grand  nephew  of  tliepreced- 

garine,  oleine,  and  a  solid  fat  resembling  stea-  ing,  born  in  Venice  about  1644,  died  in  1628. 

rine  and  called  palmitine,  which  constitutes  His  talents  having  attracted  the   notice  of 

aboutf  of  its  weight.    This  substance  is  further  the  duke  of  Urbino,  he  was  sent  by  him  to 

reduc^  to  palmitic  acid  and  oxide  of  glycerine.  Rome,  where,  during  a  residence  of  8  years,  he 

The  change  takes  place  in  saponification ;  and  studied  the  antique  and  the  works  of  Michel 

as  these  ingredients  also  exist  uncombined  in  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Caravaggio.    Returning 

palm  oil,  this  is  in  better  condition  than  any  to  Venice  at  the  age  of  24,  he  found  the  public 

other  oil  for  the  process  of  soap  making.    In  favor  and  employment  engrossed  by  Tintoretto 

tbe  manufacture  of  candles,  the  oil,  having  been  and  Paul  Veronese;  but  he  was  able  to  rank 

melted  by  steam  pipes  introduced  into  the  next  to  them,  and  after  their  death  he  was 

casks,  and  freed  from  impurities,  is  mixed  with  without  a  rival  in  Venice.    Examples  of  hia 

I  to  1  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  best  style  are  the  "Plague  of  the  Serpents,*'  in 


reaction  are  thus  decomposed  and  escape  par-  and  carelessly  that  his  pictures  were  little  more 

tially  in  carbonic  and  sulphurous  acids,  and  the  than  sketches.   Lanzi  calls  him  the  last  paintev 

remainder  by  subsequent  washing.    The  im-  of  the  good  and  the  first  painter  of  the  bad 

gure  acids  are  next  distilled  in  copper  stills  epoch  of  the  Venetian  school.    He  executed 

eated  by  steam  injected  at  a  temperature  of  some  etchings  in  a  masterly  style. 

600°.    The  dark  residue  in  the  retorts  is  made  PALMAROLI,  Pietbo,  an  Italian  painter 

by  pressure  to  yield  further  portions  of  oil  at  the  and  picture  restorer,  born  in  the  latter  half  of 

VOL.  xn. — 45 
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.the  18ih  oentuy,  died  in  Rome  in  1838.  He  to  the  congress  of  ^enna,  and  afterward  went 
was  the  first  to  transfer  frescoes  from  walls  to  to  Brazil,  where  he  held  the  post  of  minis- 
canvas,  aod  to  his  skill  in  the  ezecntion  of  ter  of  finance.  Betnnung  to  Europe  in  1818 
this  difficult  process  is  due  the  preservation  of  on  a  diplomatic  mission,  he  was  president  of 
Daniele  da  Yolterra's  famous  ^^  Descent  from  the  regency  of  Portugal  on  the  outbreak  of  tho 
the  Oross,^'  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de'  Monti,  revolution  of  1820,  tried  to  reconcile  the  royal 
now  (Feb.  1861)  in  the  gallery  of  the  French  and  the  liberal  interests,  held  the  premiership 
academy.  This  was  accomplished  in  1811,  and  and  the  ministry  of  finance  in  the  cabinet 
the  interest  which  it  excited  among  lovers  of  formed  on  the  overthrow  of  the  revolutionary 
art  caused  similar  means  to  be  taken  to  save  constitution  in  1823,  and  presided  over  a  junta 
other  works  threatened  with  decay.  As  a  re-  charged  with  devising  a  new  one.  On  the  first 
storer  he  brought  to  light  innumerable  beauties  attempt  of  Dom  Miguel  to  usurp  power,  he 
in  obscured  paintings.  Prominent  among  these  was  arrested,  April  30,  1824.  Released  by 
were  RaphaePs  MoSianna  di  San  SUto  in  the  gal-  King  John,  he  resumed  (td  interim  the  minis- 
lery  at  Dresden,  and  the  firesco  of  the  "  Sibyls,"  tries  of  finance  and  the  interior,  till  in  1825  he 
by  the  same  master,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  was  appointed  ambassador  to  England.  On 
della  Pace  in  Rome,  the  latter  of  which  he  was  the  death  of  John  YI.  in  1826,  he  adhered  to 
obliffed  to  free  from  the  restorations  in  oil  made  Dom  Pedro;  and  when  in  1827  Dom  Migael 
by  the  order  of  Pope  Alexander  YU.  was  invested  with  the  regency  of  Portugal,  he 

PALMBLAD,  Yilhklm  FsBDrnz,  a  Swedish  at  once  resigned  his  post  The  regent's  usnr- 
author,  born  at  Li^ested,  Dec.  16,  1788,  died  pation  of  royalty,  April  25,  1828,  caused  him 
Sept.  2,  1852.  In  1806  he  visited  the  uni-  to  engage  in,  active  proceedings  to  restore 
versity  of  Upsal,  where  he  became  a  member  Dona  Maria,  for  which  the  usurper  sentenced 
of  the  society  of  the  friends  of  belles-lettres,  him  to  death  for  high  treason.  On  the  useless 
from  which  sprang  the  "  Aurora  Union.''  In  visit  of  Dona  Maria  to  Europe  in  1829,  he  was 
1810  he  bought  the  academic  printing  office,  and  appointed  president  of  the  regency  of  Terceira, 
began  the  publication  of  the  Forfor^  in  1812  and  in  concert  with  Yillaflor  upheld  the  young 
the  Poetiak  Kalender^  and  in  1813  the  Svensh  queen's  cause  with  great  energy  and  skill. 
Literaturtidende,  all  of  which  periodicals  had  When  Dom  Pedro  assumed  the  regency  in  the 
much  influence  in  the  development  of  Swedish  name  of  his  daughter  in  1832,  Palmella  re- 
literature.  In  1830  he  was  made  vice-president  ceived  the  premiership  with  the  department  of 
and  subsequently  president  of  the  Swedish  lit-  foreign  affairs,  and  a  few  months  later  went 
erary  society,  and  in  1886  professor  of  Greek  again  to  England  as  ambassador.  Here  he 
literature  in  the  university  of  Upsal,  and  be-  succeeded  in  raising  money  and  enlisting  troops 
came  editor  of  the  biographical  lexicon  of  dis-  on  behalf  of  Dona  Maria,  returned  to  Oporto, 
tinguished  Swedes.  He  wrote,  beside  other  where  Dom  Pedro  was  besieged,  accompanied 
works,  Supplementa  in  Lexica  Graea  (1822) ;  a  the  naval  expedition  under  Oapt.  Napier  to 
*^  Handbook  of  Geography"  (1824);  Dagens  Algarve,  and  entered  Lisbon  with  Yillaflor, 
Edndahtr  (''Events  of  the  Day,"  1839) ;  and  July  24,  1833.  After  the  death  of  Dom  Pedro, 
several  novels,  of  which  Amala,  FamiUen  Fal-  in  Septl  1834,  the  young  queen  Dona  Maria 
kenndrd  (2  vols,,  Oerehro,  1844-'5),  and  ^t^r^n^  made  him  her  prime  minister,  which  post  he 
JSdnigsmarkj  are  the  most  deserving  of  men-  resigned  a  few  months  later  in  favor  of  Sal- 
tion.  One  of  his  most  important  works  was  danha,  retaining  the  ministry  of  foreign  affiurs. 
the  uncompleted  ''Handbook  of  Physical  and  The  insurrection  of  Sept.  9,  1836,  again  drove 
Political  G^graphy"  (5  vols.,  Upsal,  1826--'37).  him  into  exile,  but  he  was  soon  permitted  to 

PALMEGIANI,  Maboo,  au  Italian  painter,  return.    He  played  a  subordinate  part  in  the 

born  in  Fori!  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen-  political  intrigues  that  followed  and  ended  in 

tury,  died  subsequent  to  1537.    He  was  a  disci-  the  triumph  of  Oosta-Oabral ;  after  the  fall  of 

pie  of  Francesco  Melozzo,  and  one  of  the  ablest  that  minister,  he  again  received  the  department 

artists  of  his  country  at  the  period  in  which  he  of  finance,  under  the  premiership  of  Saldanha, 

lived.    He  had  two  styles,  the  first  ascetic  and  and  held  it  for  a  little  over  a  year, 
formal,  the  second  bold  and   pleasing  with        PALMER,  Ebastus  Dow,  an  American  scnlp- 

landscape  or  architectural  backgroundB.     He  tor,  bom  in  Pompey,  Onondaga  oo.,  N.  Y., 

excelled  in  Madonnas.    One  of  his  best  pictures,  April  2, 1817.   He  was  brought  up  to  the  trade 

representing  the  dead  Ohrist  between  Nicode-  of  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  followed  that 

mus  and  Joseph,  is  in  the  Palazzo  Yicentini  at  occupation  in  Utica  until  the  age  of  29.    Short- 

Yicenza.    Kugler  says  there  are  several  clever  ly  before  this  period,  incited  by  the  sight  of  a 

pictures  of  his  in  the  Berlin  museum.  cameo  portrait,  and  by  a  constructive  talent 

PALMELLA,  Dom  Psdbo  de  Souza-Hol-  which  already  exhibited  itself  in  ingenious 
STBIN,  duke  of^  a  Portuguese  statesman,  bom  carvings  on  wood,  he  attempted  with  a  piece 
in  Turin  in  1786,  died  in  Lisbon,  Oct.  12, 1850.  of  shell  and  a  file  to  execute  a  similar  head  of 
He  was  first  brought  to  notice  at  Bayonne  in  his  wife.  Although  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
1808,  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  process,  he  wrought  patiently  at  t^is  work  in 
Napoleon,  he  maintained  the  claims  of  Por-  the  intervals  of  his  daily  toils,  and  exhibited  it 
to^  to  national  independence.  In  1814  he  when  completed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
was  sent  by  King  John  YI.  as  plenipotentiary  borhood,  of  considerable  taste  and  knowledge 
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of  art,  who  encoiuraged  Mm  to  persevere  in  this  principal  works  are :  ^^  Obseryations  in  defence 
new  occapation.    For  several  years  he  occn-  of  the  Libertj  of  Man  as  a  Mor^  Agent,'^  in  re- 
pied  himself  chiefly  with  cameo  cutting,  gaining  ply  to  Dr.  Priestley  ^s  *^  Illastrations  of  Philo« 
gradually  so  much  in  facility  of  execution  and  sophical  Necessity"  (8vo.,  London,  1779) ;  an 
reputation  that  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  appendix  to  that  production,  and  a  *^  Letter  to 
residence  in  Albany.    The  iiyurious  effect  of  Pnestley'^  on  the  same  subject ;  a  "  Summary 
tliis  occupation  upon  his  eyesicht,  as  well  as  a  View  of  Christian  Baptism,'^  ^. 
conviction  that  so  limited  a  sphere  of  labor  did  PALMEB,  John,  the  first  pnnector  of  mail 
not  afford  sufllcient  scope  for  his  talent,  led  coaches,  born  in  Bath,  England,  about  1750, 
him  at  about  the  age  of  85  to  attempt  sculpture,  died  in  1818.    He  was  brought  up  as  a  brewer, 
to  which  he  thenceforth  devoted  himself  exdu-  but  subsequently  became  the  manager  of  a  the- 
sively.    His  first  work  in  marble,  an  ideal  bust  atre  in  his  native  town.    While  travelling  in 
of  the  infant  Geres,  modelled  from  one  of  his  this  capacity  from  place  to  place  for  the  pur- 
own  children  and  idealized  with  a  strict  regard  pose  of  securing  performers  for  his  company, 
to  nature  as  a  basis,  was  exhibited  at  the  New  ne  conceived  the  idea  of  conveying  the  mails 
York  academy  of  design,  where  it  attracted  by  coaches  with  guards,  on  account  of  the 
much  attention.    It  was  followed  by  two  bass-  greater  security  and  expedition  thereby  attain* 
reliefs  representing  the  morning  and  evening  able.    After  some  opposition,  he  succeeded  in 
star,  in  which,  as  in  the  previous  work,  the  making  manifest  the  utility  of  his  plan,  and  was 
careful  finish  acquired  from  working  on  cameos  appointed  comptroller-general  of  tne  post  office, 
was  a  marked  feature.     A  more  important  a  position  which  he  lost  in  1792,  although  he 
work  than  either  of  these  was  a  statue  of  life  was  subsequently  reimbursed  by  parliament, 
size,  representing  an  Lidian  girl  contemplating  PALMEkSTON,  Hxnbt  John  Templb,  8d 
a  crucifix  which  she  holds  in  her  hand,  and  in-  viscount,  a  British  statesman,  bom  at  Broad- 
tended  by  the  sculptor  to  typify  the  birth  of  lands,  near  Bomsey,  Hampshire,  Oct.  20,  1784. 
Christianity  in  a  savage  mind.    He  has  also  He  is  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
executed  in  marble  statues  of  the  **  Bleeping  the  Temples  of  Stowe,  the  founder  of  which 
Peri,"  the  "  Little  Peasant,"  and  the  "  White  was  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  settled 
Captive."    The  last,  his  most  elaborate  work,  in  Ireland  in  1609.    The  celebrated  Sir  William 
is  a  nude  figure  of  a  girl,  bound  to  a  tree,  and  Temple  was  his  grandson,  and  unde  to  the 
having  a  mingled  expression  of  despair,  shame,  first  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  created  a  peer 
and  terror.    All  of  these  are  conceived  on  ideal  of  Ireland,  March  12, 1722,  under  the  title  of 
principles  peculiar  to  the  artist,  and  having  Baron  Temple  and  Viscount  Palmerston.    The 
little  relation  to  the  antique,  which  he  never  present  viscount  commenced  his  education  at 
studied,  and  are  distinguished  by  careful  work-  Harrow,  went  thence  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
manship.    His  largest  work  in  which  the  full  burgh,  where  he  studied  mental  philosophy  un- 
figure  is  introduced  is  a  design  of  the  **  Landing  der  Dugald  Stewart,  and  was  finally  graduated 
of  the  Pilgrims,"  embodying  15  statues,  and  M.A.  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1806. 
intended  forthecapitolatW^ington.  Among  Deprived  by  the  act  of  union  of  his  seat  as  a 
his  many  works  m  bass-relief  are  *^  Faith,"  hereditary  legislator  in  the  Irish  parliament, 
"  Immutability,"  "  The  Spirit's  Flight,"  "  Sap-  Lord  Palmerston,  who  succeeded  to  his  title  at 
pho,"  and  "  Bemorse ;"  and  of  his  ideal  busts  the  age  of  18,  had  the  alternative  of  taking  his 
the  principal   are  *^  Resignation,"  *^  Spring,"  chance  of  election  as  an  Irish  representative 
and  the  *^  Infant  Flora."    He  has  also  made  peer  in   the   house  of  lords,  or  of  seeking 
portrait  basts  of  Erastus  Coming,  Commodore  admission  into  the  house  of  conunons.    He 
Matthew  C.  Perry,  Governor  E.  D.  Morgan,  and  chose  the  latter,  and  in  1806,  when  little  more 
many  others.    Since  his  adoption  of  Sie  pro-  than  21  years  of  age,  contested  the  representa- 
fession  of  sculptor  he  has  produced  upward  of  tion  of  Cambridge  university  with  Lord  Henry 
100  works  in  marble,  and  now  pursues  his  call-  Petty,  the  present  mar<^uis  of  Lansdowne.    He 
\ng  at  Albany.    He  is  the  only  American  sculp-  was  unsuccessful  in  this  instance,  but  was  al- 
tor  of  note  who  has  never  studied  or  practised  most  immediately  returned  for  the  proprietary 
his  art  abroad.    His  conceptions  are  his  own,  borough  of  Bletchingley,  and  in  1807  was  made 
and  his  knowledge  of  his  art  and  technical  a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty  in  the  tory  cabi- 
skiH  have  been  acquired  wholly  in  New  York,  net  of  the  duke  of  Portland.    Between  1807 
PALMER,  Jomr,  an  English  dissenting  der-  and  1811  he  sat  for  the  borough  of  Newport, 
pry  man  and  author,  bom  in  South  wark  in  1729,  isle  of  Wight,  and  in  the  latter  year  he  succeed- 
died  June  26, 1790.    He  was  the  son  of  an  un-  ed  in  securing  the  representation  of  Cambridge 
dertaker,  and  in  1759  became  pastor  of  a  dis-  university,  which  from  the  outset  had  been  an 
seating  congregation  in  London,  with  which  he  object  of  ambition  with  him,  and  which  he  re- 
remained  connected  until  1780,  when,  having  tdned  for  the  next  20  years.    His  first  impor- 
previonsly  married  a  lady  of  fortune,  he  re-  tant  speech  in  parliament  was  delivered  in  op- 
tired  from  the  ministry,  and  devoted  himself  position  to  a  motion  for  the  production  of  pa- 
to  literary  pursuits.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  pers  explanatory  of  tiie  British  expedition  to 
life  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  for  Copenhagen  in  1807,  on  which  occasion  he  ob- 
those  of  Socinus,  and  is  said  to  have  become  an  jected  ^*  to  making  public  the  working  of  diplo- 
avovred  opponent  of  all  tests  of  faith.     His  macy,  because  it  is  the  tendency  of  disclosures 
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in  that  department  to  shut  np  ftitare  flonroee  of  of  Maine  and  the  provinoe  of  Few  Bnmswiclc, 
information" — a  principle  in  diplomacy  on  which  which  he  stigmatized  as  the  ^^Ashbnrton  ca- 
he  has  since  consistently  acted.    In  1809  he  pitnlation.'*  In  1846  he  returned  to  the  foreign 
succeeded  Lord  Oastlereagh  as  secretary  at  war  office  in  the  Bnssell  cabinet,  and  in  the  yarioas 
in  the  Perceval  cabinet^  an  office  which  he  filled  difficult  questions  of  public  policy  wbic^  the 
uninterruptedly  in  6  different  administrations  revolutionaij  movements  of  1848-'9  evolved 
during  a  period  of  19  years.    The  accession  of  exhibited  his  favorite  policy  of  lending  the 
Canning  to  the  forei^  secretaryship  in  1822  moral  weight  of  England's  opinion  to  struggling 
inaugurated  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  rela-  nationalities,  but  at  the  same  time  refusing  any 
tions  of  England  with  the  constitutional  gov-  practical  assistance.    Of  the  usurpation  of  ex- 
ernments  of  tiie  continent,  and  in  that  policy  treme  power  by  Louis  Napoleon  m  Dec.  1851, 
Lord  Palmerston  readily  concurred,  attaching  heiooK  a  more  friendly  view  than  was  at  that 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Can-  time  at  all  palatable  to  the  English  court.    This 
ning  party  and  its  leader,  and  adopting  at  the  disfavor  was  heiffhtened  by  his  subsequent  re- 
same  time  tiie  views  of  the  latter  on  the  sub-  fusal  to  permit  nis  despatches  to  ministers  at 
Ject  of  Oatholio  emancipation,  parliamentary  foreign  courts  to  be  submitted  to  the  revision 
reform,  and  other  domestic  questions.    He  was  or  inspection  of  Prince  Albert,  which  led  to 
nevertheless  continued  in  ofaoe  in  the  "Welling-  his  dismissal  from  office  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
ton  cabinet,  which  came  into  power  on  the  at  the  instigation  of  the  court.    Public  opinion 
death  of  Oanning,  but  retired  with  the  other  ran  high  in  his  favor  on  account  of  what  was 
members  of  his  party  when  Mr.  Huskisson  was  deemed  this  manly  and  English-like  assertion 
oompelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  premier  to  of  independence,  and  he  succeeded  in  a  few 
resign.    In  1828  he  found  himself  K)r  the  first  months  in  overthrowing  the  ministiT'  by  which 
time  in  21  years  in  opposition  to  the  govern-  he  had  been  discarded.    For  a  time  it  was 
ment,  and  in  March  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  thought  that  with  his  customary  pliability  he 
again  in  1880  in  a  speech  on  the  neutrality  ob-  would  have  taken  the  lead  of  the  tory  party,  but 
served  by  the  administration  in  the  contest  be-  a  year  later  he  entered  the  coalition  minisby  of 
tween  Bom  lUQgnel  and  the  Portuguese  liberfds,  Lord  Aberdeen  as  home  secretary,  which  posi- 
he  ably  advocated  the  propriety  of  a  more  ac-  tion  he  held  until  Feb.  1855,  when  he  was  called 
tive  and  open  sympathy  with  friendly  nations  upon  to  form  the  ministry  by  which  the  Rus- 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  constltutionid  liberty,  sian  war  was  brought  to  a  dose.    In  1857  he 
He  now  definitively  severed  himself  from  the  despatched  an  army  to  suppress  the  mutiny  in 
tories,  a  step  which  brought  upon  him  a  large  India,  and  at  the  same  time  set  on  foot  the  se- 
degree  of  ridicule  and  abuse  from  the  joum^  ries  of  military  operations  in  China  which  led 
of  that  party,  and  upon  the  accession  of  the  to  the  important  treaty  ratified  in  1860.    His 
whigs  to  power  in  Nov.  1880,  was  appointed  government  was  overthrown  in  Feb.  1868,  for 
by  Earl  Grey  foreign  secretary.    He  advocated  introducing  the  *^  conspiracy  to  murder  bill'^ 
Lord  John  RusseU's  reform  bill,  and  thereby  shortly  after  the  attempt  of  Orsini  on  the  life 
lost  his  seat  for  Cambridge  university,  but  was  of  the  emperor.   In  June  of  the  succeeding  year 
in  1881  returned  for  Bletohingley.    From  1882  he  again  formed  a  ministry  which  is  mSl  in 
to  1884  he  represented  South  ^mts,  and  since  power,  and  in  which  he  occupies  the  position 
1885  he  has  been  regularly  returned  to  parlia-  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.    Although  pre- 
ment  by  the  electors  of  Tiverton.    He  was  viously  committed  in  favor  of  maintAining  the 
prominent  in  effecting  the  recognition  of  the  integrity  of  the  Austrian  empire  as  a  necessity  in 
independence  of  Belgium,  and  in  the  formation  the  European  system,  he  advocated  non-inter- 
of  tne  quadruple  fuliance  between  England,  vention  in  the  Italian  struggle  of  1859,  on  the 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  for  upholding  the  ground  that  in  its  relations  with  the  Lombardo- 
oause  of  constitutional  government  in  the  two  Venetian  provinces  the  imperial  government 
latter  countries.    During  the  brief  administra-  had  exceeded  its  legitimate  authority.    The 
tion  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL  from  Dec  188^  to  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Sicily  and 
April,  1885,  he  remained  out  of  office;  out  Naples  in  1860  in  like  manner  received  his  syp- 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry  patny,  but  no  direct  assistance  from  the  British 
he  was  restored  to  the  foreign  secretaryship,  government. — ^The  long  career  of  Lord  Palmer- 
the  functions  of  which  he  discharged  until  Sept.  ston,  extending  througn  a  period  of  55  yeai^ 
1841.   His  reputation  as  a  foreign  minister  was  during  more  than  45  of  which  he  has  held  office, 
greatly  extended  during  this  second  term  of  is  due  not  less  to  his  industry  and  talent  for 
office,  and  over  all  parts  of  the  continent  his  statesmanship,  than  to  his  shrewdhess  and  skill 
name  **  became  synonymous  with  English  dip-  as  a  parliamentary  leader,  to  his  appreciation 
lomatic  activity.''  His  most  noted  achievement  of  the  English  character,  and  to  his  merits  as  a 
was  the  quadruple  alliance  with  the  northern  public  speaker.    His  oTutory  possesses  the  rare 
powers  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  quality  of  adaptability  which  renders  bim  as 
empire.  During  the  second  Ped  administration  ^ective  on  the  hustings  as  on  the  floor  of  the 
he  remained  in  opposition,  attacking  the  ad-  house  of  commons,  and  is  impregnated  with  a 
ministration  of  foreign  affairs  by^  Lord  Aberdeen  heht  and  good-humored  sarcasm,  seldom  exert- 
with  considerable  severity,  particularly  the  set-  ed  without  effect   upon   unwary  opponents^ 
tlement  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  state  For  dear  and  forcible  statement,  without  need- 
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less  verbiAge,  his  speeches  are  unsurpassed  hr  emporinm  of  the  traffic  between  the  ParthUns 
those  of  contemporary  statesmen ;  and  althongh  and  the  Romans,  and  as  baring  managed  to 
he  seldom  rises  to  eloquence,  he  is  never  in  any  preserve  its  independence  although  lying  mid- 
sense  heavy.  His  appearance,  notwithstanding  way  between  these  dangerous  and  often  quar- 
his  advanced  age,  is  comparatively  youthful,  relsome  neighbors.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian  it 
and  his  personal  habits  are  those  of  great  phys-  formed  an  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received 
ical  activity  and  much  outdoor  exercise.  He  many  marks  of  favor  from  that  emperor.  It 
is  toll  and  erect  in  his  carriage,  walking  usually  however  did  not  attain  to  its  highest  dignity  un- 
with  vigorous  strides,  and  curying  his  years  til  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Odenathus,  a  native 
in  every  respect  most  gallantly.  His  face  is  of  Palmyra,  avenged  the  defeat  and  captivity  of 
round,  and  his  now  scanty  hair  is  a  mixture  of  the  emperor  Valerian  by  driving  back  Sapor  and 
brown  and  gray.  He  devotes  a  considerable  the  Persian  army  over  tiie  Euphrates.  For  this 
care  to  the  embellishment  of  his  person,  and  his  act  he  was  honored  by  Gallienus  with  the  title 
clothes  are  in  the  extreme  of  the  fashion  of  somo  of  Augustus,  and  recognized  as  bis  colleague 
20  years  since,  fitting  tight  to  his  person.  Un-  in  the  empire.  Odenathus,  after  a  short  but 
like  Oanning,  Disraeli,  Kussell,  Gladstone,  and  vigorous  reign  of  8  years,  was  assassinated  by 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  he  has  won  his  way  his  nephew  MABonius.  But  his  wife,  Zenobia, 
to  power  without  Uie  aid  of  literary  prestige,  immediatelv  took  charge  of  the  government, 
His  views  and  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  detail  put  to  death  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  ex- 
only  in  parliamentary  reports  and  blue  books,  tended  her  sway  over  Mesopotamia  and  Syria, 
and  in  his  occasional  addresses  to  the  electors  and  assumed  the  title  of  queen  of  the  East.  Dur- 
of  Tiverton ;  but  multitudes  of  dissertations  on  ing  her  reign  of  5  years  Palmyra  reached  ita 
his  foreign  poUcy  have  been  published  both  in  highest  prosperity.  As  she  refused  to  aoknowl- 
England  and  on  the  continent,  among  which  edge  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  encroached 
may  be  mentioned  the  publications  and  S|>eeche8  upon  Bithynia,  Aurelian  marched  against  her, 
of  David  Urquhart  accusing  him  of  being  se-  defeated  her  forces  in  two  nitched  battlee  at 
cretly  and  .treacherously  in  the  service  of  Kua*  Antioch  and  at  ibnesa,  and  nually  beleaguered 
Hia,  and  of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  Palmyra  itself  (A.  D.  278).  After  an  unavail- 
England  in  the  eastern  question,  and  Count  ing  defence,  Zenobia  fled  to  the  Euphrates,  but 
Ficquelmont^s  L&rd  Falfnenton^  VAngleterre  et  was  captured  bv  the  Roman  light  horse.  The 
le  continent  (1852).  More  elaborate  works  on  emperor  treated  the  conquered  city  with  much 
the  same  subject  are :  **  Opinions  and  Poli<^  of  consideration,  although  putting  to  death  some 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  ralmerston  as  Minis-  of  the  advisers  of  the  queen,  one  of  whom  was 
ter,  Diplomatist^  and  Statesman,  with  a  Memoir,  Lonffinus.  He  had  Just  crossed  the  Hellespont 
by  G.  U.  Francis"  (8vo.,  1852),  made  up  chiefly  on  his  return  home,  when  news  reached  him 
of  extracts  from  his  speeches;  and  ^*  Thirty  of  an  insurrection,  in  which  his  garrison  of  600 
Years  of  Foreign  Policy,  a  History  of  the  Sec-  archers  had  been  slaughtered.  Turning  back, 
retaryships  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord  he  rapidly  hastened  to  Palmyra,  and  massacred 
Palmerston'^  (8vo.,  1855).  Lord  Palmerston  indiscriminately  the  inhabitants.  From  the  ef- 
raarried,  Dec  16,  1889,  the  dowager  countess  fects  of  this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered; 
Oowper,  daughter  of  the  flrst  Viscount  Mel-  it  gradually  sank  into  an  obscure  village,  al- 
bourne ;  but  the  union  being  without  issue,  his  tiiough  it  was  garrisoned  by  Diodetian,  and 
title  will  expire  with  him.  fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  taken  by  the 
PALMETTO.  See  Palh.  Moslems  under  Abubekr,  and  again  in  1400  by 
PALMYRA,  an  ancient  city  situated  in  a  Tamerluie.  After  this  it  is  not  mentioned 
fruitful  and  well  watered  oasis  in  the  Syrian  again  in  history,  and  for  a  long  time  even  its 
desert,  in  lat.  84^  18'  N.,  long.  88^  18'  E.,  about  site  was  unknown.  Finally  tiie  accounts  given 
120  m.  K  E.  from  Damascus.  It  was  founded,  by  the  Arabs  of  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins 
or  according  to  Josephus  enlarged  by  Solo-  aroused  so  much  curiosity,  that  an  expedition 
mon,  and  its  Hebrew  name  of  Tadmor  signi-  under  the  auspices  of  the  Levant  company 
fies,  like  its  Greek  and  Latin  one,  the  **city  started  from  Aleppo  in  1678  to  explore,  but  were 
of  palm  trees."  Situated  nearly  half-way  be-  obliged  to  return  without  eflidcting  their  object 
tween  the  Orontes  and  the  Euphrates,  it  must  The  enterprise  was  again  undertaken  in  1691, 
early  have  been  a  commercial  station  of  con-  and  tiiis  time  was  successful,  and  an  account  of 
siderable  importance  to  the  carrying  trade  be-  the  expedition  was  published  in  the  "  Transao> 
tween  the  coast  and  the  integer  of  Asia.  Tet  tions  of  the  Royal  Society."  In  1751  it  was  via- 
after  the  statement  that  Solomon  **  built  Tad-  ited  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  published  a 
mor  in  the  wilderness,"  it  is  not  mentioned  description  of  their  discoveries,  illustrated  with 
again  in  Scripture,  nor  is  it  spoken  of  by  Xeno-  magnificent  engravings. — ^Ilie  appearance  of 
phon  nor  in  the  accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Paknyra  across  the  desert  is  very  striking,  the 
Alexander.  In  Roman  history  the  first  notice  countless  columns  of  white  marble,  extending 
we  have  of  it  is  by  Appian,  who  states  that  between  one  and  two  miles,  strongly  contrast- 
Mark  Antony  marched  to  surprise  and  plunder  ing  with  the  dead  level  of  the  sand.  The  prin- 
it,  but  was  disappointed  by  the  inhabitants  dpal  ruin  is  the  temple  of  the  sun,  which  Is 
removing  their  goods  beyond  the  Euphrates.  remarkri)le'  for  its  grandeur.  This  stands  in 
Pliny  refers  to  it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  an  the  centre  of  a  court  about  700  feet  square, 
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and  snrronnded  by  a  wall  70  feet  high.    On  Arista;  and  having  put  it  in  a  fit  condition  for 

the  W.  side  of  this  wall  was  the  entrance,  con-  defence,  he  started  npon  his  retam  on  the  7th. 

slating  of  8  gateways,  of  which  the  central  door  On  the  8th  about  noon  he  discoyered  the  enemy 

was  82  feet  high  and  16  wide.    Upon  its  sides  in  front  of  him,  and  in  a  position  to  intercept 

and  lintels  were  monoliths,  with  garlands  of  his  retnm  to  Fort  Brown.    After  a  short  halt 

Irnits  and  flowers  sculptured  upon  them,  and  for  refreshment  he  formed  his  line  in  two 

which,  though  shatterea,  still  remain.    Around  wings.    Col.    Twiggs  commanded  the  right, 

the  inside  of  the  wall  were  two  rows  of  colon-  which  comprised  tiie  6th  and  8d  regiments  of 

nades,  of  the  columns  constituting  which  100  infantry,  Ringgold's  Hght  artillery,  2 18-pound- 

still  exist.     Around  the  shrine  was  a  row  era,  and  2  squadrons  of  dragoons.    The  left 

of  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  although  the  was  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  CoL  Belknap, 

other  columns  surrounding  the  temple  are  of  and  consisted  of  2  batteries  of  light  artillery 

the  Ionic  order.    About  800  yards  from  the  K.  and  the  8th  infantry.    At  2  P.  M.  the  army 

W.  angle  of  the  court  of  the  temple,  the  great  adyanced,  and  the  Mexicans  opened  upon  it  a 

colonnade  begins.    There  were  at  first  4  rows  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  and  charged  the  left 

of  columns,  and  when  ftill  they  must  have  num-  with  lances ;  but  they  were  steadily  forced  h&ck, 

bered  1,600,  of  which  160  are  still  standing,  the  prairie  grass  was  set  on  fire,  and  under 

while  numerous  others  are  lying  prostrate,  coyer  of  the  smoke  the  Americans  adyanced. 

Their  height,  indudinff  base  and  capital,  is  67  After  an  action  of  6  hours,  the  Mexicans  aban- 

feet    The  tombs  of  Palmyra  are  yery  peculiar,  doned  their  position,  and  the  Americans  en- 

and  form  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  its  camped  for  the  night  upon  the  field.    The 

monuments.    They  are  buildings  like  towers,  American  loss  was  only  4  men  killed,  and  8 

2,  8,  or  4  stories  high,  each  story  constituting  ofSceraand  87  men  wounded;  the  Mexicans  had 

a  chamber,  which  is  diyided  so  as  to  form  about  100  killed. 

separate  compartments  for  the  dead.    In  these  PALOMINO  T  YELA8C0,  Actslo  Aktonio, 
fragments  of  mummy  linen  haye  been  discoy-  a  Spanish  painter  and  author,  bom  in  Bi^a- 
ered,  much  the  same  as  are  found  in  Egypt,  lance  in  1668,  died  in  Madrid,  Aug.  18,  1726. 
Tombs  like  these  are  only  found  in  the  Hauran,  He  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at  the 
and  they  would  seem  to  be  of  a  date  preceding  uniyermty  of  Cordoya,  but  aeyoted  himself  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  most  of  them  containing  painting,  receiying  his  first  instructions  in  the 
inscriptions  in  the  Palmyrene  character  and  art  from  Yaldes  !^al  and  Juan  de  Alfaro.    In 
language,  a  branch  of  the  Syriac.    The  prin-  1678  he  repaired  to  Madrid,  was  appointed 
cipal  portion  of  the  ruins,  howeyer,  appear  painter  to  the  king,  and  soon  ranked  as  one  of 
to  indicate  that  the  city  was  chiefly  embel-  the  most  eminent  artists  of  Spain.    Among  his 
Ushed  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  the  con-  chief  productions  are  the  frescoes  in  the  chnrdi 
quest  of  Aurelian.    The  columns,  with  the  ex-  of  San  Juan  del  Mercado  in  Valencia,  and  in 
ception  of  those  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  are  Salamanca  and  Granada,  illustrating  scriptural 
in  the  Corinthian  style,  which  was  at  that  time  allegory  or  church  history  and  legends,  and  a 
the  preyailing  order.    Palmyra  is  now  inhab-  fine  series  of  altarpieees  in  the  cathedral  of 
ited  by  a  small  tribe  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  whose  Cordoya.    After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1725 
tents  are  pitched  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  be  took  orders.    He  published  a  work  on  Span- 
Among  the  trayellers  who  haye  yisited  the  ish  art  under  the  title  of  El  mvseo  jnetoric^ 
ruins,  Trby  and  Mangles,  Cassas,  Bankes,  and  (Madrid,  1716-^24). 
Lord  Lindsay  may  be  named.    For  the  history  PALSY.    See  Pabaltsis. 
and  antiquities,  consult  Wood,  ^' Ruins  of  Pal-  PALUDAK-MtTLLER,  Fbederix,  a  Danish 
myra^'  (lK>ndon,  1798) ;  Gibbon,  ^^  Decline  and  poet,  bom  in  Ejerteminde  in  the  island  of  Fa- 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  chap.  xi.  nen,  Feb.  7,  1809.    He  early  attracted  att«n- 

PALO  ALTO,  a  N.  W .  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  tion  by  the  publication  of  some  romances  and 

by  the  Des  Moines  riyer  and  its  tributaries;  poems.    His  reputation,  howeyer,  was  founded 

area,  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1869, 181.    The  upon  the  poem  entitled  "  The  Dancer'^  (IS33), 

productions  in  1869  were  2,607  bushels  of  In-  written  in  the  manner  of  Lord  Byron,  ^which 

dian  com  and  2,966  of  potatoes.  became   at  once   exceedingly  popular.      His 

PALO  ALTO  (^'tall  timber**),  the  Spanish  greatest  work,  Adam  Homo  (Copenhagen, 
designation  of  a  wood  in  S.  Texas,  about  8  m.  1841-'9),  a  didactic  humorous  poem,  is  regard- 
N.  £.  from  Matamoras,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  ed  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions 
famous  for  a  battle  fought  near  it  on  May  8,  of  modem  Danish  literature.  As  an  author  he 
1846,  between  about  6,000  Mexicans  under  has  been  exceedingly  prolific.  Under  the  title 
Gen.  Arista,  and  2,800  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  of  "Earlier  Poems"  (UhgdomsarMUr)  he  re- 
army  under  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor.  While  published  in  1847,  in  one  yolume,  three  of  his 
Gen.  Taylor  was  at  Fort  Brown,  opposite  Mat-  first  productions,  "  Cupid  at  Court,"  **  The 
amoras,  he  receiyed  intelligence  that  the  Mex-  Dancer,"  and  "  Cupid  and  Psyche."— Caspajc 
ican  general  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above  Psteb,  a  Danish  historian,  elder  brother  of  the 
with  a  large  force,  and  threatened  Point  Isabel,  preceding,  bom  in  Ejerteminde,  Jan.  25,  1805. 
where  the  IT.  S.  army  had  a  depot  of  proyi-  In  1843  he  became  head  of  the  cathedral  school 
sions.  He  therefore  marched  on  May  1  to  the  at  Odense,  and  the  same  year  member  of  the 
relief  of  this  place,  which  he  reached  before  Copenhagen  academy  of  sciences.     He  has 
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-written  several  historical  works  and  disqnisi*  native  oitj,  and  under  Pierins  at  Alexandria, 

tions,  mostly  relating  to  the  northern  nations.  Bahseqnendj  he  became  a  presbyter  of  Cssa- 

PAMLICO  RIVEB,  an  estuary  receiving  the  rea  in  Palestine,  at  which  place  he  passed 

waters  of  Tar  river  and  Tranter's  creek,  and  most  of  his  life.    About  the  close  of  807,  dur- 

opening  into  Pamlico  soond,  N.  0.    It  is  from  ing  the  persecution  of  the  Ohristians  by  Dio- 

1  to  8  m.  broad  and  40  m.  long,  and  navigable  cletian,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of 

for  all  vessels  which  can  enter  the  sound.  Palestine,  because  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 

PAMUGO  SOUND,  a  shallow  body  of  water  gods,  and  remtui^d  in  confinement  until  Feb. 

on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  separated  from  809,  when  he  was  put  to  death.    Pamphilus 

the  Atlantic  by  long  and  narrow  sandy  isl-  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who 

ands,  whose  outermost  point  is  Oape  Hatteras;  attended  upon  him  during  his  imprisonment, 

breadth  from  10  to  80  m.,  length  about  80  m.  and  assumed  the  surname  of  Pamphili.    With 

The  principal  entrance  is  by  Ocracoke  inlet  on  Eusebius  also  he  probably  wrote  5  books  of 

the  S.  W.    It  communicates  with  Albemarle  '^  The  Apology  for  Origen."    At  Osesarea  he 

and  Currituck  sounds  on  the N.^and receives  formed  a  public  libranr.  consisting  chiefly  of 

Pamlico  and  Neuse  rivers  on  the  W.  ecclesiastical  works,  which  became  very  cele- 

PAMPAS,  a  name  applied  to  some  of  the  brated  in  the  Christian  world.  He  also  founded 
vast  plains  of  South  America,  particularly  those  a  theological  school,  designed  chiefly  to  instruct 
stretching  from  Terra  del  Fuego  N.  through  the  students  in  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures, 
Patagonia  and  part  of  La  Plata,  over  27^  of  In  conjunction  with  Eusebius  he  prepared  an 
latitude,  with  an  area  of  about  1,620,000  sq.  m.  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  which  became  the 
They  are  traversed  by  numerous  rivers,  and  one  commonly  used  in  the  eastern  church, 
the  soil  is  in  general  poor,  but  in  low  places  Another  work,  entitled  Ikpoiitio  Oapitum  Lo- 
well covered  with  grass.  There  are  patches  ttftim4pM^^^<^<'7^m,ha8beenascrib^  toPam- 
here  and  there  of  algarobias  and  acacias.  They  philus,  but  it  is  doubtM  whether  it  was  writ- 
are  inhabited  by  ostriches  and  herds  of  gua-  ten  by  him  or  by  Eutiialius.  The  life  of  Pam- 
naoos ;  and  the  Spaniards  introduced  horned  philus  was  written  by  Eusebius  in  8  books,  but 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  running  wild,  have  these  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
increased  in  immense  numbers.  Herds  have  fragments,  which  are  also  doubtful;  but  events 
been  seen  containing  upward  of  15,000.  in  his  history  have  been  collected  from  the 

PAMPELUNA  (8p.  Pamplona;  anc  P<mi-  other  works  of  Eusebius,  from  Jerome,  Photius, 

peiopolU\  a  fortified  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  and  others. 

the  province  of  Navarre,  on  the  left  bank  of  PAMPHTLIA  (Qr.  fray,  all,  and  ^Xoy,  tribe 

the  river  Arga,  197  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Madrid ;  composed  of  many  tribes  or  races),  a  district 

pop.  in  1848,  16,715.    It  is  enclosed  upon  8  of  ancient  Asia  Minor,  comprised  in  the  modem 

sides  by  the  Pyr6n6es;  has  several  churches,  Turkish  provinces  of  Anatolia  and  Adana.    It 

one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Ignatius  Loyola,  is  said  to  have  been  first  called  Mopsopia  from 

who  was  wounded  here  during  a  siege  by  the  Mopsns,  a  leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of 

French  in  1521,  and  conceived  on  his  sick  bed  Greeks  who  after  the  Trojan  war  were  dis« 

the  idea  of  founding  the  order  of  Jesuits,  persed  and  settled  at  different  places  on  the 

Water  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct  nearly  12  m.  Asiatic  coast    The  later  name  was  applied  in 

long,  carried  through  tunnels*  for  about  8  m.,  reference  to  the  mixed  character  of  its  inhabi- 

and  at  one  place  over  97  arches,  85  feet  in  span  tants,  among  whom,  in  addition  to  the  Greeka 

and  65  feet  high. — ^Pampeluna  was  founded  by  were  many  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  interior. 

Pompey  the  Great,  and  captured  by  the'  Goths  Pamphylia  was  upon  the  southern  coast,  and 

in  466,  and  by  the  Franks  in  542.  Charlemagne  was  bounded  E.  by  Cilicia,  N.  bv  Pisidia,  fh>m 

destroyed  the  fortifications  in  778,  and  they  which  it  was  divided  by  Mt  Taurua,  and  W. 

were  not  rebuilt  till  the  11th  century.    Early  by  Lycia.    It  was  a  narrow  strip  about  90  m. 

in  the  15th  century  Charles  lU.  of  Navarre  in  length,  and  formed  an  arch  around  a  gulf  of 

made  great  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  Mediterranean  called  from  it  the  Pamphy- 

the  defences.    The  French  took  the  place  by  lian  gulf  (now  gulf  of  Adalia).     The  eastern 

stratagem  in  1808,  and  held  it  till  it  was  cap-  extremity  is  flat  and  sandy,  the  western  hilly 

tiured  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  after  the  bat-  with  the  ramifications  of  Mt.  Taurus  that  run 

tie  of  Yittoria  in  1818.  quite  down  to  the  coast    The  western  part  of 

PAMPHILnS,  a  Greek  painter,  bom  in  Am-  this  district  is  at  present  a  mass  of  incmsted 

phipolis,  flourished  between  890  and  850  B.  C.  vegetable  matter,  beneath  which  its  vai'ious 

Not  above  4  or  5  of  his  pictures  are  specified  rivers,  the  ancient  Catarrhactes,  Cestms,  Eury- 

by  ancient  authors,  notwithstanding  Qnintilian  medon,  and  Melas,  find  their  way  to  the  sea. 

states  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  The  waters  of  these  subterranean  streams  rise 

among  the  Greeks  for  composition.    He  was  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea  in  some  places  at  the 

the  master  of  Apelles,  Melanthius,  and  other  distance  of  \  m.  from  the  shore. — Pamphylia 

celebrated  painters.   .  was  a  m*ovince  of  ancient  Persia,  and  m  the 

FAMPHlLnS,  an  early  Christian  writer,  bom  war  of  Aerxes  against  the  Greeks  fbrnished  80 

probably  in  Berytus,  suffered  martyrdom  in  ships.   When  the  Persian  empire  was  destroyed 

CfBsarea,  Feb.  16,  809.    Descended  from  an  by  Alexander,  Pamphylia  became  subject  to 

influential  and  wealthy  family,  he  studied  in  his  Macedon  and  then  to  Syria.    It  subsequently 
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became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Per^amiifl»  sens  and  Maral^on^  the  goddess  Minerra,  and 

and  finally  a  Roman  province.    Theprmdpal  Hercules.   This  was  one  of  the  earliest  pictores 

towns  of  Famphylia  were  Olbia,  Oorycus,  As-  in  which  events  were  intelligently  depicted,  and 

pendas,  Perge,   SjUinm,    Side,    Cibyra,  and  the  costumes  and  accessories  were  represented 

rtolemais ;  they  were  the  chief  depots  at  which  with  some  regard  to  truth  and  propriety.    He 

the  spoils  of  the  coast  pirates  were  sold.    The  occasionally  engaged  in  the  contest  for  prizes 

language  spoken  was  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  in  painting  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games, 

native  barbarous  dialects.  PANAMA,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  and  the 

PAN,  in  Grecian  mythology,  the  god  of  capital  of  the  state  of  Panama,  situated  on  the 
flocks  and  shepherds.  He  Tas  the  son  of  Mer-  S.  coast,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  lat  B" 
cury  by  Oallisto,  Dryops,  CEneis,  or  t^enelope,  66'  N.,  long.  79**  SI'  2"  W. ;  pop.  about  10,000. 
or  according  to  some  authorities  of  Penelope  The  harbor  is  well  protected,  but  so  shallow 
by  Ulysses  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common,  that  vessels  of  more  than  80  tons  cannot  come 
He  is  represented  with  horns,  a  pug  nose,  and  within  2  m.  of  the  shore.  The  usual  anchor- 
a  goat^s  beard,  feet,  and  tail,  and  was  perfectly  ace  for  large  vessels  is  8  m.  distant,  near  the 
developed  from  his  birth.  TVlien  his  mother  island  of  Perico.  The  city  has  a  fine  cathe- 
first  saw  him  she  ran  away  in  fright,  but  Mer-  dral,  several  convents,  and  a  college,  all  of 
cury  carried  him  to  Olympus.  He  was  called  which  are  now  in  a  decayed  condition,  and 
Pan  (Gr.  fray,  all)  from  his  being  a  favorite  with  carries  on  some  trade  with  Europe  in  pearls, 
all  the  gods.  He  was  especially  the  companion  sheUs,  gold  dust,  &c.  It  owes  its  importance 
of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he  went  to  India.  He  chiefly  to  the  Panama  railroad,  of  which  it  is 
delighted  iu  noise  and  riot,  and  so  frightful  was  the  Pacific  terminus.  The  old  dty  of  Panama, 
his  voice  that,  designing  to  help  Phidippides  where  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  colonial  govem- 
against  the  Persians,  he  scared  away  the  bar-  ment  was  established  in  1618,  was  situated  6  m. 
barians  by  a  scream,  whence  originated  the  ex-  N.  £.  of  the  present  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
pression  *'  panic  fear.'^  He  also  terrified  the  buccaneers  m  1670,  and  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Titans  in  their  war  with  the  gods.  He  dwelt  PANAMA,  Isthmus  of,  the  narrowest  point 
in  grottos,  and  wandered  among  the  mountains  of  the  American  continent,  connecting  North 
and  vfdleys,  leading  the  dances  of  the  nymphs,  with  South  America.  Formerly  the  name  em- 
playing  upon  the  s^nx  or  shepherd^s  fiute,  oi:  braced  the  whole  region  between  Tehuantepec 
which  he  was  the  uventor,  and  sometimes  en-  and  Darien ;  now  it  is  confined  to  the  strip  of 
eaging  in  tJie  chase.  He  was  the  patron  of  land  lying  between  the  R  frontier  of  Costa  Bica 
hunters,  but  was  dreaded  by  travellers.  He  and  the  district  of  Darien  or  Atrato,  and  em- 
was  the  god  not  only  of  pastoral  life  but  also  bracing  the  different  interoceanio  routes  whidi 
of  bee-keepers  and  fishermen,  and  according  to  lie  between  Chiriqui  and  Golfo  Dulce,  Ghagres 
Servius  was  considered  as  the  god  of  nature  and  the  bay  of  Panama,  and  the  bay  of  CSile- 
generally,  or  a  personification  of  the  universe,  donia  and  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.  These  limits 
The  poet  Pindar  won  his  regard  by  his  lyric  are  also  those  of  the  state  of  Panama,  one  of  the 
songs.  He  loved  the  nymph  Echo,  by  whom  8  states  composing  the  republic  of  New  Gra- 
or  by  Pitho  he  became  the  fieither  of  lynx,  the  nada.  It  is  embraced  between  lat.  7''  20'  and 
nymph  Pitys,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  9°  60'  N.,  and  long.  77^  and  83"^  W.  A  line 
a  fir  tree,  and  Syrinx,  after  whom  he  named  drawn  from  the  head  waters  of  the  river  Do- 
his  fiute.  His  worship,  nati^  in  Arcadia,  ex-  races  or  Dorces,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  to 
tended  thence  over  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  Punta  Bnrica  on  the  Pacific,  separates  tlie  state 
after  the  battle  of  Maradion  was  introduced  from  Oosta  Rica  on  the  W.,  while  on  the  S.  E. 
into  Athens.  In  Rome  he  was  honored  under  it  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Gauca.  In  its 
the  names  of  Inuus  and  Faunus.  The  fir  tree  widest  part  the  distance  from  sea  to  sea  is 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  about  114  m. ;  in  the  narrowest,  following  the 
to  him  consisting  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  mUk,  line  of  the  railway  from  Navy  bay  to  Panama, 
and  honey.    His  attendants  were  the  satyrs.  47i  m.    The  area  of  the  state  is  29,766  sq.  m. ; 

PAN^NTJS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  flourished  pop.  in  1861,188,876;   in  1861,  estimated  at 

in  Athens  about  448  B.  C.    He  was  a  nephew  176,000,  exclusive  of  8,000  independent  Indians 

of  the  sculptor  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in  occupying  the  district  bordering  on  tiie  state 

making  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  of  Gauca.    It  is  divided  into  6  departments, 

A  series  of  pictures  by  him  at  that  place,  illus-  viz. :  Panama,  Ohiriqui,  Fabrega,  Herrera,  So- 

trating  mythological  legends,  is  mentioned  by  to',  and  Golon. — ^The  isthmus  is  traversed  by  a 

Strabo,  by  which,  according  to  Bcttinger,  we  range  of  mountains,  which  joins  the  chain  of 

are  to  understand  the  paintings  on  the  sides  of  Baudo  near  the  gulf  of  San  Miguel.    Their 

tiie  elevated  base  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  de-  highest  peak  is  that  of  Picacho,  7,200  feet  high, 

scribed  by  Pausanias.    His  principal  work  was  in  the  department  of  Ohiriqui.    The  union  of 

the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens,  these  two  ranges  and  the  prolongation  of  the 

in  which  separate  periods  of  the  battle  were  second  form  the  barrier  between  the  Pac^  and 

represented,  such  as  the  first  onset,  the  rout  the  valley  of  the  Atrato,  with  an  elevation  of 

of  the  Persians,  and  the  final  contest  at  the  from  700  to  1,200  feet.    Not  fewer  tfaan  149 

ships,  with  portraits  of  Miltiades,  Oallimachus,  streams  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  dividing 

Datisi  Artaphemes,  the  mytiiical  heroes  The-  ridges  of  the  isthmus,  and  826  into  the  Pacific 
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The  largest  is  the  river  Tnira,  fkUing  into  the  selves  rather  to  oommeroe  than  agricultare, 
gulf  of  San  Ifignel ;  it  is  162  m.  lon^,  and  is  which  is  only  pursued  to  the  extent  of  Bapplj- 
navigable  for  iS  m.  Among  other  tribntariee  ing  the  transit  with  maize,  rice,  plantains,  &c. 
it  receives  the  Oana,  near  the  sonrce  of  which  The  indigo  plant  grows  spontaneond j ;  and 
are  the  celebrated  gold  mines  of  Cana.  The  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  with 
river  Ohagres  is  navigable  for  60  m.  The  coffee,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  other  plants,  have 
coasts  of  Panama  are  fringed  with  beantlMisl-  been  very  saccessfdl.  Cotton  is  indigenous 
'  ands^the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  of  and  perennial,  and  samples  sent  to  Europe  have 
Laa  Perlaa  in  the  Padfio,  so  named  from  their  been  pronounced  excellent.  Oocoanut  oil  is 
pearl  fisheries,  and  Coiba  or  Quibo,  area  180  produced  abundantly,  at  little  cost,  and  with 
sq.  m.,  also  in  the  Pacific.  The  best  ports  of  small  capital.  Manufacturing  industry  ia  limit- 
the  isthmus  are,  on  the  Atlantic,  Bahia  del  Al-  ed  to  the  production  of  doUi  and  grass  ham- 
Dodrante  or  Ohiriqui  lagoon,  San  Bias,  Caledo-  mocks,  coarse  linen,  grass  (Panama)  hats  and 
nia,  Colon,  and  Portobello ;  on  the  Pacific,  the  knapsacks,  pack  saddles,  matting,  tiles,  small 
bay  of  San  Miguel,  Golfito  in  Golfo  Dulce,  and,  boats,  si^ls,  soap,  and  a  few  other  articles.  Va- 
in the  archipelago  of  Monty  o,  the  port  of  Damas  rious  dyeing  materials,  precious  woods,  wood 
in  the  islana  of  Uoiba. — In  the  K  aistricts  of  the  for  ship  building,  and  valuable  drugs  are  found, 
state  are  various  routes,  more  or  less  explored,  and  Codazzi  enumerates  65  varieties  of  fruit 
which  are  supposed  to  offer  facilities  for  an  in-  trees  common  to  the  istiimus. — ^The  whole  At- 
teroceanic  canal.  Cnllen,  Gisbome,  Strain,  lantic  coast  of  the  isthmus,  where  Columbuo 
Prevost,  and  Codazzi  have  examined  at  various  found  thousands  of  Indians,  is  now  a  solitary 
times  the  line  between  Caledonia  bay  and  the  waste,  the  only  inhabited  looalities  being  San 
gidf  of  San  Miguel,  but  have  failed  to  obtain  a  Bias,  Portobello,  Maazanillo,  Chagres,  and  Bo- 
satis&ctory  result.  Various  explorations  of  the  cas  del  Toro.  The  Indians  of  the  isthmus  ori- 
country  between  the  vaQey  of  the  Atrato  and  ginally  numbered  not  far  from  800,000.  They 
the  Paciflo  have  also  been  made,  with  thesame  made  a  firm  resistance  to  the  invaders,  espe- 
object  The  best  known  are  those  conducted  cially  at  Darien  and  Veragnas;  but  they  were 
by  Messrs.  Trautwine,  Porter,  and  Lane,  and  rapidly  extirpated,  and  even  the  establishments 
by  Mr.  Kennish,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  of  their  conquerors  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
M.  Kelley  of  New  York.  A  later  exploration  appeared.  Columbus  in  his  last  voyage,  in 
has  been  made  by  Lieuts.  Craven  and  Michler,  1602,  discovered  Chiriqui  lagoon,  called  by  his 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. —  followers  Bahia  del  Almirante,  and  established 
Some  gold  is  now  obtained  in  the  rivers  Marea,  a  colony  at  Belen,  which  however  was  soon 
Balsas,  Cod^,  Belen,  Indies,  Santa  Maria,  Vi-  abandoned.  In  1508  Qjeda  and  Nicuesa  vis- 
rigua,  d^).,  and  in  the  ravine  of  San  Juan.  The  ited  the  coasts  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  and  Ni- 
principal  mines  worked  are  those  of  San  An-  cuesa  in  1610  founded  Kombre  de  Dies  and 
tonio  in  Cocl6,  and  that  of  Veragnas,  but  their  Portobello.  In  the  same  year  Ojeda  founded 
joint  product  does  not  exceed  $160,000  an-  San  Sebastian  de  IJraba,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the 
nuaJly.  That  great  quantities  of  gold  were  gulf  of  Darien,  which  however  was  soon  aban- 
anciently  obtained  is  evident  from  the  fact  doned.  Enciso  nevertheless  built  another  town 
that  the  isthmus  was  called  Castilla  de  Oro,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  gulf,  which  he 
and  also  from  the  abundance  of  the  metal  ob-  called  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua,  and  which  came 
tained  from  the  huacM  of  Chiriqui  The  dis-  ultimately  to  be  the  camtal  of  the  district.  In 
tricts  of  Santiago  and  CiJobre  abound  in  mines  1618  Balboa  discoverea  the  Pacific.  In  1614 
of  salt,  copper,  iron,  gypsum,  lime,  and  coal,  reports  of  the  immense  riches  of  Castilla  de 
Coal  mines  are  numerous  in  Boca  del  Toro  and  Oro  created  ^eat  excitem^it  in  Spain,  and  led 
near  GoU6  Didce,  as  are  idso  those  of  iron  in  to  the  organization  of  an  expedition  of  1,600 
the  mountuns  of  San  Cristobal  There  are  va-  men,  under  Pedro  Arias  Davila,  for  its  explora- 
rious  thermal  springs,  and  sea  salt  and  tortoise  tion.  The  Jealousy  of  Pedro  Arias  led  to  the 
shell  are  products  of  importance. — ^In  the  inte-  execution  of  Balboa.  The  town  of  Nata  was 
rior  and  on  the  fianks  of  the  mountains  the  founded  in  1617;  in  1618,  disgusted  with  Da- 
climate  is  relatively  cool  and  salubrious.  Much  rien,  Pedro  Arias  transferred  the  seat  of  gov- 
has  been  said  of  the  mortiUity  of  Panama.  Dr.  emment  to  Panama.  In  1685  the  conquest  lof 
Buell  pronounces  the  miasmatic  fever  of  the  Peru  and  the  fame  of  the  opulent  empire  of 
isthmus  to  be  "  a  mild  form  of  febrile  disease,  the  incas  attracted  thither  vast  nmnbers  of 
perfectly  controllable  by  quinine;*' and  adds  Spaniards,  by  way  of  the  isthmus.  It  has  been 
that  its  climate  is  comparatively  healthy.  The  calculated  that  between  80,000  and  40,000  per- 
seasons  are  divided  into  the  wet  and  the  dry,  ished  in  the  transit.  In  1586  Drake  sacked 
the  former  lasting  for  8  months  of  the  year,  Portobello;  the  buccaneers  under  Morgan  took 
from  May  to  December  inclusive;  August,  Sep-  it  in  1665,  and  in  1670  reduced  the  castle  of 
tember,  and  October  are  the  hottest  months.  At  San  Lorenzo  at  Chagres,  and  captured  and 
the  beginning  of  January  the  temperature  is  burned  Panama  itself,  for  which  reason  its  site 
very  agreeable,  and  the  nights  are  tnen  almost  was  changed  to  the  present  one,  6  m.  to  the 
cold. — Nearly  all  the  vegetable  products  of  S.W.  In  1680  they  crossed  the  isthmus  on  the 
the  torrid  zone  may  be  raised  on  the  Isthmus  line  of  the  river  Chucunaaue,  under  Sharp, 
in  abundance ;  but  the  people  devote  them-  Ringrose,  and  Dampier,  ana  took  the  dty  of 
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Santa  Maria;  this  led  to  the  closing  of  the  chief  engineer.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
mines  of  Cana  in  1685,  bj  royal  decree.  In  1850,  with  a  force  of  5,000  men ;  and  on  Jan. 
1698  William  Paterson  undertook  the  estab-  80, 1855,  the  first  train  passed  from  sea  to  sea. 
llshment  of  a  Scotch  colony  at  Puerto  £s-  The  estimated  cost  was  $5,000,000,  but  the 
cooes,  on  Caledonia  bay.  In  1719  the  Oatholic  high  price  of  labor,  due  to  the  California  ex- 
missionaries  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  citement,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  all 
number  of  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  supplies  from  the  United  States,  augmented 
on  liie  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  San  the  cost  to  $7,500,000.  The  average  annual 
Miguel,  but  t^ey  were  all  destroyed  by  the  income  of  the  road  since  com^detion  has  been 
Indians.  In  1790  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  $1,800,000,  expenses  $850,000.  The  number 
widi  tbe  Indians  of  Darien,  in  compliance  of  men  employed  in  repairing  and  working 
with  which  the  Spaniards  abandoned  all  their  the  road  is  between  700  and  800.  Up  to  1858 
forts  in  that  district,  in  which  no  white  man  has  the  average  number  of  passengers  over  the 
since  settled. — ^The  government  of  Colombia,  road  was  81,000  annually ;  the  average  amount 
and  its  successor  that  of  New  Granada,  has  of  treasure  $55,000,000,  and  of  freight  66,000 
always  observed  a  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  tons.  The  finest  work  on  the  road  is  the  iron 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  malong  all  needful  con-  bridge  over  the  river  Chagres,  which  is  650 
cessions  for  interoceanic  communication  across  feet  Tonff,  and  cost  $500,000.  Tlie  only  advan- 
it,  and  now  (1861)  all  its  chief  ports  are  free,  tages  which  the  government  of  New  Granada 
The  last  charter  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  has  reserved  from  the  railway  are  3  per  cent 
the  only  one  which  has  taken  effect,  was  con-  of  its  net  revenues,  and  $10,000  annually  as  a 
ceded  in  1847  to  a  French  company,  represented  compensation  for  the  free  transit  of  all  foreign 
by  one  Mathieu  EJein,  for  a  railway ;  but  fail-  mails,  against  which  however  are  to  be  calcu- 
ing  to  be  carried  out  by  him,  it  was  transferred  lated  the  numerous  and  heavy  expenses  incur- 
by  Gen.  Herran,  minister  of  New  Granada  in  red  by  the  government  to  maintain  order  and 
the  United  States,  to  an  American  company  give  security  to  the  traffic.  The  porta  of  the 
composed  of  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Chauncey,  and  isthmus  having  been  declared  free  for  the  ben- 
Stephens,  by  whose  efforts  the  existing  rail-  efit  of  the  world-wide  use  of  the  transit,  the 
way  was  built.  Since  1528  the  idea  has  been  revenue  has  been  considerably  diminished,  and 
mooted  of  opening  a  canal  between  the  rivers  further  curtailed  by  the  refusal  of  the  U.  S. 
Chagres  and  Grande,  falling  into  the  Pacific  government  to  pay  nort  dues  levied  by  the  laws 
near  Panama,  or  the  TVinidaa  and  Caimito.  The  of  the  country  on  all  vessels  entering  its  ports, 
route  was  examined  by  two  Flemish  engineers  By  the  treaty  of  1846  between  tibe  United 
under  the  orders  of  Philip  II. ;  but  finding  insu-  States  and  New  Granada  the  two  governments 
perable  difficulties,  andforpoHtical  reasons,  the  entered  into  a  qualified  alliance  regarding  the 
king  ordered  that  no  one  should  revive  the  sub-  isthmus,  in  which  the  United  States  undertook 
ject,  or  make  any  propositions  concerning  it,  ^*  to  guarantee  positively  and  efficaciously  to 
under  penalty  of  death.  In  1826  Domingo  New  Granada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the 
Lopez,  a  native  of  New  Granada,  explored  and  isthmus,  with  the  view  that  the  free  tran^t 
traced  a  new  line  for  a  canal,  14  leagues  in  from  one  to  the  other  sea  may  not  be  embar- 
length,  between  Panama  and  Portobello.  The  rassed  or  interrupted,  in  any  future  time  whUa 
firstformalexploration,  however,  was  that  made  the  treaty  exists;  and  in  consequence,  the 
in  1827  under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Bolivar,  by  the  United  States  also  guarantee,  in  tiiie  aame 
engineers  Lloyd  and  Fahnark.  Their  labors,  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereign^  and  property 
concluded  in  1829,  produced  no  result  beyond  which  New  Granada  has  and  possesses  over 
that  of  satisfying  the  world  that  a  railway,  if  the  said  territory." 

not  a  canal,  could  readily  be  buUt  between  Cha-  PANATHENuEA,  the  most  splendid  of  tho 

gres  and  Panama.    In  1848,  in  consequence  of  Athenian  festivals,  celebrated  in  honor  of  Athe- 

the  representations  of  Humboldt  and  M.  Al-  na  (Minerva)  Polias,  the  protectress  of  the  dty. 

nhonse  Morel,  the  French  government  sent  out  According  to  the  common  story,  it  was  insd- 

Messrs.  Garella  and  Courtines  to  make  exam-  tuted  by  Erichthonius  under  the  title  of  Ath^ 

inations.    G^ella  reported  in  favor  of  a  canal  n»a ;  and  this  name  it  retained  until  tho  reign 

to  pass  under  the  dividing  ridge  of  Ahogaye-  of  Theseus,  who  united  all  the  Attic  tribes  into 

gua  by  a  tunnel  120  feet  high  and  17,890  feet  one  body,  and  this,  becoming  their  common 

long.    In  1852  the  government  conceded  to  festival,  was  called  Panathensaa.    The  festival 

Dr.  Cullen  and  others  the  privilege  of  buOd-  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  lesser  and  the 

ing  a  canal  between  Caledonia  and  San  Miguel,  greater.    The  former  was  the  one  originally 

In  1855  it  made  a  similar  concession  to  Joseph  instituted,  and  took  place  every  year ;  the  lat- 

Gooding  and  Bicardo  Yanegas,  for  a  canal  in  ter,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed  to 

Choco,  between  the  parallels  of  4**  and  8*^  N.  Pi^ratus,  occurred  in  the  8d  year  of  each 

The  result  of  all  the  investigations  made  on  Olympiad.    The  diiference  between  the  two 

the  isthmus  below  Panama  has  been  the  gen-  festivals  was  but  slight,  consisting  in  the  great- 

eral  conviction  that  an  interoceanic  canal  is  fisa-  er  solemnity  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  peculiar- 

sible  at  several  points,  the  sole  question  being  ity  of  a  magnificent  procession  in  which  the 

that  of  cost.    The  Panama  railway  was  located  peplus  of  Minerva  was  carried  to  her  temple, 

by  Col.  Hughes,  and  executed  by  Col.  Totten  as  The  exercises  of  the  festival  wore  vaiioua. 
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There  were  8  different  kinds  of  combat,  viz. :  bind  the  stomaoh,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
foot,  horse,  and  chariot  raoes ;  gymnastic  ex-  n>Ieen.    It  is  of  an  irregular,  elongated  form, 
ercises ;  and  mn^ical  and  poetic  contests,  at  flattened  from  before  backward,  the  left  ez- 
whioh  rhapsodists  redted  the  poems  of  Homer  tremity  very  thin  and  prolonged  to  and  some- 
and  other  epic  poets.    The  last,  however,  were  times  beneath  the  spleen ;  the  right  extremity 
introduced  gradually,  oontests  in  singing  and  is  rounded,  resting  against  the  2d  portion  of 
playing  on  the  Ante  and  cithara  not  having  the  duodennm;  the  color  is  grayish  white; 
been  known  until  the  time  of  Pericles.    The  the  length  is  about  7  inches,  width  1^,  and 
sacrifices  were  very  costly,  for  every  town  in  thickness  1  inch,  and  the  weight  4  to  5  ounces ; 
Attica  and  every  colony  of  Athens  was  obliged  it  is  rather  smaller  in  woman.    The  duct  is  in 
to  send  a  bull  for  the  celebration.  The  festival  the  interior,  going  from  left  to  right,  receiving 
probably  lasted  at  first  only  one  day,  but  the  in  its  course  the  excretory  canal  which  comes 
time  was  gradually  extended,  so  that  finally  it  from  the  larger  end,  or  little  pancreas  as  it  is 
seems  to  have  continued  for  nearly  12  days,  sometimes  called;  it  opens  into  the  duodenum. 
The  chief  attraction  of  the  great  Panathentta  at  the  lower  part  of  the  2d  curve,  by  a  special 
was  the  procession,  in  which  nearly  all  the  in-  orifice,  or  one  common  to  it  and  the  bile  duct; 
habitants  of  Attica  would  appear  to  have  taken  its  arteries  come  principally  from  the  splenic 
part.    The  peplus  of  Minerva  carried  to  her  branch  of  the  co^iao  axis,  and  its  nerves  from 
temple  on  tnis  occasion  was  a  crocus-colored  the  solar  plexus.    It  dosdy  resembles  in  struc- 
garment  in  which  were  woven  the  victorious  ture  the  salivary  glands,  like  the  parotid ;  it  is 
acts  of  the  goddess.    Phidias  and  his  disciples  made  up  of  clusters  of  secreting  follicles  form- 
represented  this  procession  in  the  frieze  of  the  ing  the  ends  of  the  finely  branching  divisions 
Parthenon.  of  the  duct;   each  cluster,  with  its  vessels, 
PAN  AY.    See  Pbilippinb  Islakds.  nerves,  and  connecting  areolar  tissue,  forms  a 
PANOKOUOEK  LAiTDRi  Joseph,  a  French  lobule,  and  the  several  lobules  are  held  to- 
author  and  publisher,  bom  in  Idlle  in  1700,  gether  by  the  ducts,  vessels,  and  areolar  tissue; 
died  there,  July  17,  1758.    He  was  the  author  its  development  begins  by  a  budding  forth  of 
of  several  works,  mostly  compilations  of  no  ceUs  from  the  intestinal  canal.    The  secretion 
great  value.    On  account  of  the  free-thinkinff  resembles  saliva,  beins  clear,  colorless,  some- 
opinions  en>res8ed  by  him  in  a  treatise  entitled  what  viscid,  with  alkaline  reaction,  and  slight- 
usage  de  la  rai$on  (Lille,  1758),  the  clergy  ly  heavier  than  witter;  it  contains  from  18^ 
refused   to  grant  him  Christian  burial.    II.  parts  of  solid  matters  (in  tiie  ass)  to  nearly  100 
Charles  Joseph,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1,000  (in  the  dog),  of  which  the  albuminous 
in  lille,  Nov.  26, 1786,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  19,  ferment  is  not  perfectiy  coagulated  bv  heat, 
1798.     He  early  became  known  by  several  though  precipitated  by  alcohol,  mineral  acids, 
treatises  on  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  23  and  metallic  salts  ;  it  undergoes  decomposition 
established  himself  as  a  bookseller  in  Paris,  in  a  few  hours ;  it  possesses  the  power  of  con- 
where  he  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and  verting  starch  into  sugar,  and  with  the  intesti- 
where  his  house  became  a  place  of  resort  for  the  nal  secretion  is  concerned  in  tiie  digestion  of 
most  distinguished  men  of  letters  in  the  capi-  farinaceous  food  in  the  small  intestines.    (See 
tal.    The  Mereure  de  France  was  published  by  Chtle,  and  Digestion.)     From  the  experi- 
him.    He  also  established  the  Jftmiftfur,  and  was  ments  of  Bernard  it  seems  established  that  an 
the  editor  of  several  important  works,  among  essential  purpose  of  the  pancreatic  fiuid  is  to 
which  were  the  CBwvree  de  Buffbn^  a  Dictton-  reduce  fatty  matters  to  the  state  of  an  emul- 
naire  univenel  de  jurisprudence  (27  vols.  4to.),  sion,  and  thereby  promote  their  absorption  by 
and  Grand  vocabulaire  FrompaU  (80  vols.  4to.).  the  laoteals;  the  oil,  being  reduced  by  a  simple 
He  was  also  the  publisher  of  several  trans-  physical  process  to  the  minutest  particles,  eadi 
lations,  and  formed  the  plan  of  the  Encyclop^  covered  by  a  coating  of  albumen,  is  absorbed 
die  methodique,    (See  Ctolopjsdia,  vol.  vi.  p.  without  decomposition,  and  passes  unchanged 
182.)    m.  Chables  Louis  Flettbt,  son  of  the  into  the  tissues ;  this  function  is  rendered  the 
preceding,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec.  28, 1780,  died  more  probable  by  the  relation  between  disease 
at  Fleury-sous-Meudon,  July  11, 1844.  Contin-  of  the  pancreas  and  the  discharge  of  fatty  mat- 
uing  the  occupation  of  his  father,  he  published  ters  from  the  intestines.    The  amount  daily 
several  valuable  works,  translated  the  J^rtc02a  secreted  by  man,  according  to  Bidder  and 
and  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  and  wrote  a  Schmidt,  is  5  to  7  ounces ;  the  secretion  is  in- 
*^  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Staffa  and  its  Ba-  termittent,  and  regulated  by  the  festive  pro- 
saltic  Grotto*'  (1881).    He  left  some  transla-  cess,  being  most  abundant  at  the  commence- 
tions  in  manuscript,  including  a  French  version  ment  of  digestion ;  the  natural  stimulus  is  the 
of  the  "  Darkness''  of  Lord  Byron.  digestive  process,  and  the  consequent  greater 
PANCREAS,  a  single,  non-symmetrical  glan-  supply  of  blood  through  the  sympathetic  ner- 
dular  organ,  situated  in  man  transversely  across  vous  connections.    The  or^;an  is  liable  to  hy- 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  about  on  the  pertrophy,  atrophy,  softenm^,  induration,  in- 
level  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra ;  it  is  behind  flammation  extending  from  neighboring  organs, 
the  peritoneum,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  simple  and  malignant  tumors,  &ttv  degenera* 
epigastric  region,  on  the  spine  and  great  vessels,  tion,  and  calculous  growths,   lliat  the  pancreas 
"between  the  3  portions  of  the  duodenum,  be-  performs  some  essential  ftmction  is  evident  from 
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its  ezistenoe  in  all  vertebrates,  whether  camiv-  est  on  the  shoulders,  with  throat,  belly,  and 
orons  or  herbivorous,  and  from  its  presenting  legs  black ;  head  whitish,  with  a  reddish  brown 
a  constant  relation  to  the  dnodennm,  whatever  spot  under  the  eyes ;  tail  like  a  lady^s  boa, 
be  the  proportions  of  the  alimentary  canal  or  banded  with  red  and  yelloV;  it  is  rather  tfii 
the  form  of  the  organ ;  it  is  even  found  in  a  elegant  animal.  It  is  found  in  the  neighbor- 
rudimentary  condition  in  the  invertebrates,  and  ho^  of  rivers  and  mountain  streams,  living 
as  low  as  the  worms  (rotatoria) ;  also  in  the  much  on  trees,  and  feeding  on  small  birds  and 
annelids  proper,  the  gasteropod  and  ce^halopod  mammals ;  it  is  called  took  from  its  cry. 
mollusks,  and  in  many  insects ;  it  exists  here  PANDECTS.  See  Civil  Law. 
as  caBcal  appendages  with  thick  walls,  lined  PANDORA  (Gr.  mv,  all,  and  d^poy,  a  gift), 
with  ciliated  epithelium,  and  opening  into  the  in  Grecian  legends,  the  first  created  woman, 
beginning  of  the  intestine.  The  pyloric  cecal  According  to  Hesiod,  Jnpiter,  angry  bocaofle 
appendages  of  most  osseous  fishes  have  general-  Prometheus  had  stolen  fire  fr^m  heaven,  or- 
ly  been  regarded  by  anatomists  as  the  analogue  dered  Vulcan  to  make  a  beautiM  virgin,  who 
of  a  pancreas ;  they  become  more  and  more  was  dressed  by  Minerva,  adorned  with  £E»ciiui- 
numerous  and  complex,  from  the  simple  ones  tions  by  Venus  and  the  Graces,  and  endowed 
in  the  turbot  to  the  60  in  the  salmon  with  a  with  a  deceitful  mind  by  Mercury.  She  was 
secreting  surface  of  more  than  82  feet ;  in  the  brought  to  Epimetheus,  who,  disregarding  the 
sturgeon  they  become  united  into  a  glandular  command  of  his  brother  not  to  accept  from 
organ.  In  some  orders  these  c»ca  are  absent,  Jupiter  any  present  whatever,  received  her 
as  in  the  sharks  and  rays,  pike,  and  eel,  in  while  Prometheus  was  absent.  When  admitted 
which  the  pancreas  has  the  ordinary  glandular  among  men,  this  *'  fascinating  mischief"  opened 
form;  some  authors  deny  the  pancreatio  na-  the  casket  in  which  all  the  miseries  of  mankind 
ture  of  these  c»ca,  and  maintain  that  they  se-  were  kept,  and  every  thing  escaped  except 
Crete  a  fluid  only  accessory  to  the  true  pancre-  hope.  Before  this,  according  to  the  legeod, 
atio  secretion.  In  reptUes  the  pancreas  is  *^  men  had  lived  without  disease  or  snfiTering; 
always  present,  often  large,  and  in  the  higher  but  now  both  earth  and  sea  are  foil  of  mis- 
orders  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  spleen,  chiefs,  while  maladies  of  every  description 
In  birds  it  is  larger  than  in  any  other  class,  and  stalk  abroad  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  with- 
it  probably  performs  also  the  office  of  salivary  out  any  hope  for  man  of  relief  to  come."  The 
glands,  which  are  here  w&ting ;  it  communi-  more  common  version  of  the  story  makes 
cates  with  the  intestinal  canal  by  2  or  8  open-  Pandora  to  have  brought  the  casket  with  her, 
ings;  as  a  general  rule  the  pancreatic  secretion  and  according  to  a  later  tradition  the  vessel 
is  poured  in  before  the  bile,  though  the  ducts  contained  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  she 
are  so  near  together  that  no  physiological  con-  permitted  to  escape  irrecoverably.  In  the  Or- 
clusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  their  separate  ao-  phic  poems.  Pandora  is  ranked  along  with  Heo- 
tions ;  the  greatest  separation  is  probably  in  ate  and  the  Erinnyes  as  an  infernal  divinity- 
the  ostrich,  in  which  the  bile  duct  opens  close  PANEL.  See  Jubt. 
to  the  pylorus  and  the  pancreatio  duct  8  feet  PANGAUM.  See  €k)A,  New. 
lower  down ;  it  is  generally  whitish  red,  large,  PANGOLIN,  or  Soalt  Aitt-Eateb,  a  bnr- 
elongated,  and  usually  with  2  lobes.  In  mam-  rowhig  edentate  mammal  of  the  old  world, 
mals  it  differs  from  that  of  man  chiefly  in  color  whose  species  constitute  the  genus  manu 
and  in  its  more  or  less  division  iuto  lobes ;  in  (linn.).  These  animals  have  the  long  pointed 
rodents,  and  especially  In  the  rat,  it  is  spread  snout,  toothless  mouth,  and  extensile  tongue 
out  in  an  arborescent  manner;  in  the  rabbit  the  of  the  ant-eaters,  and  the  upper  parts  of  thA 
duct  enters  the  intestine  from  9  to  18  inches  body  and  the  tail  armed  with  scues  like  the 
from  the  pylorus,  affording  special  facilities  for  armadillos ;  the  external  ears  are  hardly  per- 
studying  its  secretion.  It  is  often  called  sweet-  ceptible;  the  scales  are  corneous  and  imbri- 
bread  in  the  calf,  but  this  term  more  properly  cated,  permitting  the  body  to  be  rolled  up  in  a 
belongs  to  the  thymus  gland.  ball  secure  from  the  teeth  of  the  largest  camiv- 
PANDA,  a  camivorousplantigrade  mammal,  ora ;  the  limbs  are  short  and  robust,  the  hind 
of  the  genus  ailurus  (F.  Cnv.),  which  seems  to  ones  the  longest ;  the  daws  curved  and  formed 
connect  the  bears  with  the  civets ;  by  some  an-  for  di^fng ;  the  tail  long,  thick  at  the  base. 
thors  it  is  placed  with  the  civets.  The  teeth  The  skeleton  has  no  davicles,  the  stomach  is 
resemble  those  of  the  bears ;  the  molars  |z|,  or  simple,  and  the  cecum  is  absent.  They  are 
perhaps  |rf  ,  a  single  unicuspidate  false  molar  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
on  each  side  above,  the  others  tuberculate,  and  living  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  ground  or 
2  tuberculate  on  each  side  below;  the  ca-  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  feeding  upon  in- 
nines  are  nearly  straight;  the  ears  rounded  and  sects,  especially  ants,  which  they  capture  on 
sniall ;  claws  curved  and  semi-retractile ;  tail  their  long,  round,  and  viscid  tongue ;  the  gait 
thick  at  the  base  and  bushy ;  feet  5-toed,  and  on  the  ground  is  awkward,  as  they  walk  on  the 
the  soles  covered  with  thick  for.  The  only  outer  side  of  the  feet,  with  the  daws  turned 
species  described  is  the  A.  fkUgens  (F.  OnvX  ia ;  they  are  hannless  animals,  though  they 
inhabiting  the  snowy  regions  of  Nepaul ;  it  is  display  great  strength  and  activity  in  tearing 
about  the  size  of  a  large  oat,  with  frill  and  soft  to  pieces  the  hills  of  termite9  and  other  ants. 
ftir ;  the  color  above  is  chestnut  brown,  bright-  The  largest  spedes  is  the  short-tailed  pangolin 
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(3f.  pentadaetylay  linn.),  8  or  4  feet  long,  with  bian  oirde  of  Hungarj,  the  whole  of  SlaTonia, 
6  toes,  and  the  thick  tail  about  as  long  as  the  and  parts  of  the  Military  Frontierland,  Oroa- 
head  and  trunk ;  it  is  found  in  India  and  Cej-  tia,  Oamiola,  Oarinthia,  Styria,  and  Austria.   It 
Ion ;  the  scales  are  deep  brown  in  the  adult  was  traversed  hj  various  mountain  ranges,  the 
animal,  and  hard  enough  to  turn  a  musket  principal  of  which,  in  tlie  S.  and  W.,  were 
baU.    The  Jf.  Jaoanica  (Desm.),  from  Java  and  called  Alpes  PannoniciB.    Beside  the  Danube 
Borneo,  has  a  habit  of  dimbing  trees.    The  and  Save,  the  province  was  watered  by  the 
long-tailed  pangolin  (M,  Utradactyla^  Dun.},  Dravus  (Drave),  Mums  (Mur),  Colapis  (Kulpa), 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Is  4-toed,  with  a  and  Arrabo  (Raab),  all  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
flatter  tail  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  rest  of  ube.    The  inhabitants,  mostly  of  lUyrian  race, 
the  body ;  the  scales  are  laree,  dark-colored,  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  and  are 
with  ydlow  margin,  arranged  in  11  rows  on  described  as  brave  and  warlike,  but  cruel  and 
the  body,  and  armed  with  8  points  at  the  end ;  treacherous.  The  Bomans,  by  whom  they  were 
under  parts  covered  with  rough  brown  hairs ;  conquered  under  Augustus,  and  after  a  revolt 
the  whole  length  is  between  2  and  8  feet.    The  and  desperate  struggle  reconquered  during  the 
M,  multiteutata  (Gray),  also  from  the  Guinea  same  reign,  not  only  kept  strong  garrisons,  but 
coast,  has  19  or  21  rows  of  scales,  small,  yel-  also  built  numerous  towns  and  fortresses  in 
lowish  gray,  with  8  points  behind.    From  their  Pannonia,  among  others  Yindobona  (now  Y i- 
externid   covering  and  shape  they  resemble  enna),  Oamuntum  (near  Haimburg),  Arrabona 
scaly  lizards  more  than  mammals ;  both  sur-  (Raab),  Petavio  (Pettau)  on  the  Drave,  .^B^ona 
faces  of  the  tail  are  covered  with  scales.    The  (Laybach),  Begeste  (Sissek)  at  the  confluence 
flesh  of  the  pangolins,  which  are  probably  tha  of  the  Kidpa  and  Save,  Taurunum  (Belgrade), 
best  protected  of  mammals  against  camivor^  Sirmium  (near  Mtrovitz)  on  the  Save,  and 
13  dedicate  and  much  prized  by  the  natives  d  Mursa  (Eszek^.    A  dangerous  mutiny  of  the 
Africa.    The  M.  TemmincMi  (Smuta),  h  eouih  Pannonian  legions  was  quelled  by  Drusus  short- 
African  species,  in  total  length  about  2i  feet,  ly  after  the  death  of  Augustus.    The  province 
is  believed  by  the  natives  to  have  some  influ-  was  subsequently  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
ence  upon  cattle ;  hence,  whenever  one  is  taken,  Pannonia,  the  former  being  tiie  western,  and 
it  is  burned  in  some  cattle  pen,  under  the  im-  partly  separated  firom  the  latter  by  the  Arra- 
pression  that  the  health  and  fertility  of  all  ani-  bo.    In  tne  reign  of  Galerius  a  part  of  Lower 
mals  afterward  entering  it  will  be  increased;  Pannonia  was  erected  into  a  province  under 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  animal.        ,  the  name  of  Yaleria.    AU  the  three  provinces 
PANIZZI,  Aktonio,  librarian  of  the  British  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Elyrian  divi- 
museum,  bom  in  Brescelia,  duchy  of  Modena,  aion  of  the  empire.    During  the  last  period  of 
Sept.  16, 1797.    He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  the  western  empire  Pannonia  was  successively 
versity  of  Parma,  which  he  left  in  1818  and  occupied  by  the  Huns  and  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  law.    Tak-  after  its  fall  by  the  Longobards  and  other  bar- 
ing part  in  the  Piedmontese  revolution  of  1821,  barians. — ^The  name  Pannonia  is  frequently  used 
he  was  forced  to  flee,  flrst  to  Lugano  and  af-  for  Hungary  by  writers  of  that  country, 
terwu^  to  Geneva  and  England.    After  a  resi-  PANOFEA,  Tbxodob,  a  German  archsdolo- 
dence  of  a  few  months  in  London,  he  settled  gist,  bom  in  Breslau,  Feb.  26, 1801.    He  was 
in  Liverpool  as  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  Ian-  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city, 
gnage.    In  1828  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  and  subsequently  at  Berlin,  and  early  estab* 
ItaLlian  language  and  literature  in  the  newly  lished  his  reputation  among  men  of  learning 
founded  London  university,  which  he  held  2  by  a  treatise  entitled  I>e  JSemu  Samiorum  (Ber- 
years.    In  1881  he  was  chosen  assistant  libra-  Ihi,  1822).    In  1822  he  went  to  Rome,  where 
rian  of  the  British  museum,  and  through  his  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  tragedies  of  Soph- 
eflTorts  and  under  his  superintendence  uie  li-  ocles,  which  he  delivered  before  a  small  as- 
brary  received  a  roecial  parliamentary  grant  sembly  of  scholars,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  £10,000  a  year  for  its  augmentation.    The  of  the  archsdological  institute.    In  1824  he 
grand  circular  reading  room  in  the   centre  travelled  to  Sicily,  returned  to  Rome,  and 
quadrangle  of  the  museum  was  suggested  by  thence  went  to  Paris,  where^in  1827  he  re- 
him.    Among  the  editorial  labors  of  Panizzi  are  ceived  from  the  duke  de  Blacas  an  invitation 
an  edition  of  Boiardo's  Orlando  innamorato  and  to  arrange  and  catalogue  the  treasures  of  his 
the  Orlcmdo  furvmo  of  Ariosto  (9  vols.,  Lon-  museum.    In  1828  he  accompanied  the  duke 
don,  1880-^34) ;  an  edition  of  Boiardo's  Son-  to  Naples,  and  superintended  the  excavations 
netti  e  camoni  (London,  1885);  and  an  edition  at  Kola.    In  1884  he  returned  to  Germanj^ 
of  Dante's  InferM  (London,  1860).  in  1886  became  a  member  of  the  academy  or 
PANJIM.    See  Goa,  New.  sciences,  and  in  1844  was  {^pointed  extraordi- 
PANNONIA,  a  province  of  the  Roman  em-  nary  professor  in  the  university  of  Berlin.   His 
pire,  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  Danube,  which  works  are  voluminous, 
separated  it  from  Gfermany  and  Dacia,  8.  by  PANOLA.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Miss.,  inter- 
the  Save  (Savus),  separating  it  from  IDyria,  sected  by  the  Tallahatchie  river;  area,  about 
and  W.  by  the  Julian  Alps  and  Mt.  Cetios  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,444,  of  whom 
(now  Kahlenberg),  separating  it  from  Italy  and  6,420  were  slaves.     Its  surface  is  generally 
Noricum.    It  thus  embraced  the  Trans-Danu«  level  or  rolling,  and  the  soil  fertile,  especially 
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in  the  low  lands.  The  prodactions  in  1860  Even  In  the  middle  ages  John  Scotos  Erigena, 
were451,909ba8helsof  Indian  corn,  74,688  of  the  enigma  of  his  times,  declares  that  ^^oll 
sweet  potatoes,  16,889  lbs.  of  rice,  and  8,918  which  is  trnly  said  to  be,  is  Gk>d  alone  ;^  and 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  20  asks :  '^  What  could  God  be  supposed  to  create, 
churches,  and  489  pupils  attending  public  since  he  must  be  in  all  thin^  and  can  at  tbo 
schools.  Oapital,  Panola.  II.  An  E.  co.  of  same  time  represent  himself  m  no  other  being 
Texas,  bordering  on  Louisiana,  intersected  by  but  himself?"  Though  employing  some  thei«- 
the  Sabine  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches;  tic  phrases,  he  denies  that  any  of  the  categories 
area,  760  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  7,122  of  whom  can  be  applied  to  deity.  His  doctrine  was 
2,414  were  slaves.  It  has  a  gently  rolling  sur-  developed  by  Amalric  of  Bene  and  David  of 
face  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pine,  Dinante  into  a  gross  adoration  of  the  flesh.  De- 
oak,  walnut,  ash,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile  vout  mystics,  too,  expressed  the  same  tendency 
soil.  The  productions  in  1860  were  108,870  in  the  language  offeeling  rather  than  of  thought, 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  88,406  of  sweet  pota-  Master  Eckart  said  l£at  '^God  is  nothing, 
toes,  and  887  bales  of  cotton.  Oapital,  jOar-  and  God  is  something ;"  and  that  "prior  to  the 
thage.  creation  of  the  world  God  was  not  God,  he  was 
PANSLAVI8M.  See  Slavi.  what  he  was."  Suso,  in  his  rapture,  breaks 
PANTHEISM  (Gr.  iroy,  all,  and  Gcor,  God),  out  in  the  rhapsody,  "  that  he  is  full  of  God ; 
that  modification  of  religious  belief  or  phUoso-  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  God ;  that 
phical  speculation,  which  affirms  that  God  is  God  and  all  things  are  one  and  the  same."  But 
all ;  all  being  here  taken  as  the  unity,  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to  at- 
underlies,  and  is  expressed  in,  individual,  mul-  tempt  the  development  of  this  system  in  a 
tiple  existences.  The  pantheist  does  not  assert  scientific  method.  Spinoza  assumed  its  fhnda- 
that  every  thing  is  God,  for  this  were  the  gross-  mental  principle  in  his  definition  of  substance, 
est  polytheism ;  nor  even  that  Grod  is  every  as  the  ultimate  conception,  and  as  necessarily 
thing ;  nor  yet  that  all  is  God,  if  all  be  under-  infinite,  coupled  with  his  position  that  one  sub- 
stood  in  a  collective  sense,  as  the  sum  of  indi-  stance  could  not  be  produced  from  another, 
viduals.  The  idea  of  unity  (una  et  uniea  mb-  Beside  God,  he  says,  no  substance  can  be,  or 
stantia)  is  essential  to  his  system.  It  is  mon-  be  conceived.  (Ethiea^  prop,  vi.,  viiL,  xiv.) 
ism,  as  claiming  that  there  is  but  one  substance.  This  substance  may  have  infinite  modes ;  two 
or  spirit,  in  the  universe,  which  done  has  real  of  them  we  know,  viz.,  thought  and  extension, 
and  permanent  being.  It  is  acosmism,  rather  t.  0.,  the  spiritual  and  the  material.  His  method 
than  atheism.  It  is  virtual  atheism  whenever  is  mathematical,  starting  from  and  applying  a 
it  denies  that  this  one  substance  or  spirit  is  a  definition.  But  his  definition  (of  snb^ance)  is 
self-conscious  intelligence.  But  atheism  is  an  assumption  rather  than  an  axiom ;  and  his 
raUicr  the  logical  result  of  an  exclusive  ma-  modes  are  not  deductions  from  the  definition, 
terifdism;  while  pantheism  is  the  expression  but  superinduced  upon  it.  The  revolutionary  ca- 
of  an  exclusive  idealism.  The  word  pantheism  pabilities  of  this  scheme  (which  brought  sin  and 
was  first  used  in  its  present  signification  by  iree  will  under  the  category  of  necessity)  were 
Toland,  in  two  of  his  works,  1706  and  1720  not  fuUy  felt  until  the  later  G^rma^  philosophy 
(the  latter  work  was  entitlea  Fant?ieistieum^  resumed  the  discussion,  in  its  attempt  to  con- 
site  Formula  Soeietatis  Socratica),  Up  to  this  struct  a  universal  system  on  the  basis  of  ideal- 
time,  pantheists  were  reckoned  as  atheists ;  ism.  Kant^s  tenacious  moral  convictions,  his 
Spinoza  was  charged,  even  by  Bayle,  with  teach-  belief  in  right  as  ultimate,  and  sin  as  real,  and 
iiMf  *^  atheism."  (See  Bdhmer,  De  Pantheigmi  final  causes  as  rational,  made  him  a  thorough- 
I^minu  Origine^  &c.,  Halle,  1861.)  Panthe-  going  theist.  But  Fichte,  in  his  earlier  specu- 
ism  as  a  religious  tendency  is  coeval  with  the  lations,  deduced  all  being  from  the  Ego,  and 
earliest  recoras  of  the  race,  outside  of  the  identified  deity  with  l^e  moral  order  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  appears,  felt  rather  universe.  Schelling,  in  his  youthful  theori^dng, 
than  thought,  in  the  underlying  unity  of  all  reacted  from  this  subjective  idealism.  Ab- 
things,  in  the  Yedio  writings;  it  tiJces  the  sorbed  in  ^'the  intellectual  intuition"  of  the 
form  of  a  fantastic  imaguiation  in  the  innumer-  absolute,  enamored  with  the  calm  method  of 
able  deities  of  the  Brahminio  worship,  for  all  Spinoza,  and  enthusiastic' to  restore  nature  to 
this  host  of  gods  was  held  to  be  but  an  emana-  her  rights,  he  identified  deity  with  the  essence 
tion  of  the  primeval  and  unchangeable  Mdhdn-  of  the  universe ;  declaring  that  this  essence,  in 
Atmd^  or  spirit  of  the  universe.  In  Buddhism,  its  inmost  idea,  was  the  identity  of  the  real  and 
it  made  the  final  object  of  aspiration  to  be  the  the  ideal,  the  centre  of  indifference  between 
absorption  of  man  into  the  one  substance ;  the  two  poles  of  existence  (the  system  of  abso- 
throngh  dkydna  (contemplation)  he  is  to  attain  lute  identity).  In  his  maturer  scheme — the 
to  nirvdnOy  a  blissful  nonentity.  Zeno  and  the  philosophy  of  revelation — ^he  says  that  his 
Greek  Eloatics  taught  tiiat  there  is  but  one  real  earlier  writings  contained  only  the  negative 
existence  in  the  universe,  all  else  being  a  phe-  part  of  his  speculations ;  and  he  supplemented 
nomenal  and  transient  modification.  The  sto-  them  by  the  fundamental  position,  that  the  tran- 
ics  reduced  the  world  to  a  world-soul.  Many  sition  from  the  one  to  the  many,  from  the  abso- 
of  the  Neo-Platonists  held  to  a  pantheistic  lute  to  the  relative,  could  only  be  ooostrned 
scheme  in  the  background  of  their  eclecticism,  as  an  act  of  a  self-conscious  wUl.    The  sabjeo* 
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tiye  idealism  of  Fichte  and  the  objectiye  ideal-  and  of  which  the  aummit  is  148  feet  above  the 

um  of  Schelling  culminated  in  the  absolute  pavement.    In  the  centre  of  the  dome  ia  a  cir- 

idealism  of  Hegel,  who  advocated  the  theory  cnlar  opening  28  feet  in  diameter  by  which  the 

with  a  firmer  grasp  and  a  surer  method.    Beins  building  is  lighted.    (See  Dohb.)    The  most 

and  thought,  he  asserti^  are  identical — ^identical  remarkable  feature  of  the  Pantheon,  however, 

in  their  nature  and  their  laws.    The  absolute  is  is  its  Corinthian  portico,  110  feet  in  length  hy 

not  merely  an  abstract  substance ;  it  is  spirit,  44  in  depth,  composed  of  16  granite  columnsi 

it  is  subject,  it  is  tlie  idea.    Its  law  of  evolution  with  marble  capitals  and  bases,  disposed  in  a 

is  given  in  the  principle  of  negation,  which  is  triple  row,. each  column  being  46)^  feet  high 

real  and  logical  both  (identity  of  metaphysics  and  5  feet  in  diameter.    These  columns  sup- 

and  logic).    God  is  this  absolute  spirit  in  this  port  a  pediment,  the  bronze  roof  of  which  was 

process.    This  spirit  becomes  objective  to  itself  removed  by  the  emperor  (vonstantius  II.  anA 

in  nature,  and  returns  to  itself  tLrough  the  hn-  Pope  Urban  Ym.    Forsyth  pronounces  this 

man  spirit ;  God  comes  to  self-consciousness  in  portico  *^  more  than  faulUess ;  it  is  positively 

man.    All  reality  is  such  only  as  it  is  an  ele-  the  most  sublime  result  that  was  ever  produced 

roent  in  this  process  of  deity.    **  The  develop-  by  so  little  architecture"  ('^  Remarks  on  Anti- 

ment  of  God.  in  himself  has  the  same  logical  quities,  Arts,  ^.,  in  Italy,"  London,  1818) ;  and 

necessity  with  the  development  of  the  universe ;  Ferguson,  while  alluding  to  the  incongruity  of 

and  the  latter  is  so  far  divine  as  it  is  at  everv  attaching  a  portico  to  a  rotunda,  says  the  for- 

stage  the  development  of  the  Divine  Being."  mer  is  ^^  pernaps  the  most  satisfactory  example 

In  this  vast  process  of  being,  every  thing  is  of  its  class"  (*^  Handbook  of  Architecture^Ot 

involved  and  included ;  there  is  a  logical  (real)  an  opinion  in  which  most  authors  who  have 

necessity  of  self-development  inherent  in  the  described  the  building  coincide.    Other  fe»- 

divine  idea.    Bin  is  a  negation,  a  perpetually  tures  of  the  Pantheon,  such  as  the  broniA 

vanishing  factor.    '^  The  real  is  the  rational ;  doors,  the  niches  and  adieulay  the  marble  cor- 

the  rational  is  real."     The  incarnation  is  tlie  nice  and  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  interior, 

generic  union  of  divinity  and  humanity,  found  are  in  excellent  preservation,  and  give  an  ade- 

in  the  race  as  a  whole.    The  Trinity  is  this  auate  idea  of  the  original  splendor  of  the  edi- 

nniversal  process.    Immortality  is  the  preroga-  nee.    An  inscription  on  the  ^eze  of  the  por- 

tive  of  the  absolute  spirit    The  absolute  spirit  tico  shows  Uiat  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in 

knows  itself  in  man ;  man  knows  the  absolute,  his  8d  consulate,  while  another  below  records 

and  in  that  absolute  knows  his  inmost  self:  repairs  by  the  emperors  Septimius  Severus  and 

individual  existences  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  Oaracalla.    The  solidity  of  its  construction  and 

Erocess  alone  abides  for  evermore. — ^Thus  the  its  early  conversion  into  a  Christian  church 

istorical  development  of  pantheism  shows  that  doubtless  account  for  its  excellent  preservation 

it  was  the  product  of  religious  imagination  in  at  the  present  day.    Some  architects  have  im- 

the  Orient ;  that  it  was  abs^act  with  the  Greeks,  agined  tiiat  it  was  originally  intended  and  used 

and  physical  with  the  Roman  stoics;  was  couch-  as  a  bath ;  but  passages  in  Pliny  and  other  an- 

ed  in  the  mysticism  of  medittval  times ;  be-  cient  authors,  in  which  it  is  styled  a  templum 

came  ontolbncal  in  Spinoza;  ethical  and  sub-  and  is  mentioned  as  the  receptacle  of  the 

jective  in  Fichte;   ocjective,  identifying  the  imi^s  of  many  gods,  sufficiently  refhte  this 

real  and  ideal,  in  Schelling ;  and  attained  its  notion.    It  contains  the  tombs  of  Rwhael,  An- 

consnmmation  in  the  dialectical  processes  of  nibde  Oarracci,  and  other  celebrated  painters, 

the  Hegelian  metaphysics.    In  some  modem  'BA2STEER(feli$pardus,Uiax,)j  Alarge  Af- 

speculations,  there  nave  also  been  attempts  to  rican  spotted  cat,  considered  by  Temminck  and 

establish  a  materialistic  pantheism ;  but  a  self-  most  modem  naturalists  as  a  variety  of  the 

contradiction  seems  to  be  involved  in  the  posi-  leopard   (F.  leopardus^  Linn.,  or  X.  tariuSy 

tion  that  matter  can  be  absolute  or  infinite.  Gray\  but   regarded   by   Cuvier,    Hamilton 

PANTHEOIT  (Gr.  iray,  all,  and  ^for,  a  god),  Smith,  and  others,  as  a  true  species.    Skins  of 

literally,  a  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  or  all  the  spotted  cats  vary  so  much,  even  the 

in  which  the  worship  of  many  gods  was  con-  two  sides  of  the  same  animal  being  ^  unlike, 

dacted.    The  most  famous  structure  of  this  that  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  on  the  identity 

kind  known  to  ancient  or  modem  times  is  that  or  non-identity  of  these  two  animals ;  travellers 

in  Rome,  erected  by  M.  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  and  furriers  consider  them  the  same,  and  nat- 

of  Augustus,  26  B.  0.,  and  consecrated  in  608  uralists  have  been  too  ready  to  follow  their 

by  BonifiAce  lY.  as  a  Christian  church,  under  opinion.    The  description  of  the  panther  by 

the  name  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Martyres,  but  Lmnieus  is  factitious,  and  does  not  apply  t« 

which  is  still  generally  called  the  Pantheon,  any  species  of  the  genus ;  others  of  the  older 

It  stands  in  a  piazza  between  the  Corso  and  naturalists  confound  this  animal  with  the  ja- 

the  Piazza  Navona,  near  the  centre  of  the  an-  guar  (F.  <mea)  of  South  America,  sometimes 

cient  Campus  Martins,  and  dter  the  lapse  of  called  the  American  panther.  ^  Cwrier  gives 

nearly  19  centuries  is  the  best  preserved  of  the  them  as  separate,  this  animal  being  the  varda- 

monuments  of  ancient  Rome.    Pliny  ranked  it  lis  of  the  Greeks  and  the  panthera  of  the  Ro- 

among  the  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.    In  mans,  and  says  if  any  leopard  was  by  them 

shape  it  is  a  rotunda,  143  feet  in  diameter,  sur-  confounded  with  it,  it  was  the  cheetah  or 

moxmted  by  a  domey  the  grandest  in  existence,  hunting  leopard  (jF.  juJxUa),    If  not  distinct 
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•peciee,  the  panther  and  leopard  are  verj  Franee  was  thus  prodnoed,  showing  the  depari- 
marked  varieties;  the  former  is  a  more  power-  ments  within  two  inches  square.  If  deared, 
fal  animal,  darker  colored,  with  the  crowded  figures  can  he  copied  hj  the  pantograph  in  re- 
markings  arranged  with  considerable  regulari-  verse. 

tj,  and  the  tail  longer  in  proportion;  H.  Smith  PANTOMIME  (Gr.  rroPy  all,  and  fufifm^  to 

describes  one  as  5i  feet  long  without  the  tail,  imitate),  originally  an  actor  who  expressed  bj 

and  2(  feet  high  at  the  shoulder ;  of  a  huff  yd-  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes  every  va- 

low  color,  approaching  to  ochrey  on  the  back  riety  of  action  and  character;  and  hence  in 

and  sides,  ana  wi^  no  white  anywhere ;  with  modem  times  a  theatrical  performance  in  which 

7  vertical  rows  of  imperfect  dark  rings  on  the  the  action  is  represented  by  gesticulation,  with- 

sides,  each  formed  by  an  assemhlage  of  5  or  6  out  the  use  of  words.    Pantomimic  entertain- 

rimple  spots,  darkest  within  the  rings,  descend-  ments  were  common  among  the  ancient  Greeks 

ing  even  to  the  knees ;  the  tail  spotted  to  the  and  Romans,  and  by  the  latter  were  hrought  to 

end,  and  a  narrow  black  bar  across  the  lower  great  perfection  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  to 

part  of  the  throat ;  in  the  leopard  the  ranges  whom  or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourished  in 

are  more  numerous  and  the  spots   smaller,  his  reign  their  invention  has  sometimes  been 

This  is  probahly  the  animal  so  ahundantly  sup-  ascribed.    The  Roman  pantomime,  in  his  dress 

Elied  to  the  public  spectacles  of  ancient  Rome,  and  manner  of  acting,  very  closely  resembled 
undreds  having  been  exhibited  together.  The  the  modern  hollet  dancer,  regulating  his  move- 
panther  is  less  common  than  the  leopard,  and  ments  by  the  accompaniment  of  musacal  instra- 
confined  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  Africa ;  it  ments,  especially  of  the  flute,  and  making  nse 
prefers  thick  coverts,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller  of  nearly  every  part  of  his  hody,  except  his 
mammals  like  deer,  antelopes,  sheep,  monkeys,  face,  which  was  covered  hy  a  mask,  to  express 
imd  wild  and  domesticated  fowls ;  it  is  an  ex-  the  action  of  the  piece.  So  popular  did  the  art 
pert  climber  and  very  active ;  it  is  readily  hecome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  that  his  sac- 
tamed  ;  the  female  is  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the  cessor,  Tiberius,  was  constrained  to  discoim- 
young  are  bom  blind.  The  panther  of  South  tenance  it  by  imperial  decrees.  Caligula  and 
America  is  the  jaguar,  and  of  North  America  Nero,  however,  patronized  the  pantomimes,  the 
the  cougar.  (See  Lbopabd.)  latter  frequently  acting  as  one ;  and  thence- 
PANTIOAP^UM.  See  Kebtch.  forth  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire  their 
PANTOGRAPH  (Gr.  nav^  all,  and  ypax^  performances  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  favor, 
to  write),  an  instrument  designed  for  copymg  Mythological  love  stories,  frequently  of  a  lewd 
maps  and  plans,  either  upon  the  same  scale  as  character,  were  fiivorite  subjects  in  these  en- 
the  original,  or  one  larger  or  smaller.  It  con-  tertainments,  and  occasionally  a  scene  from  a 
sists  of  4  rods  jointed  together,  forming  a  Greek  drama,  or  the  drama  itself,  was  selected, 
rhombic  figure,  which  is  set  upon  casters,  so  as  each  representation  being  hased  upon  a  text, 
to  be  moved  freely  over  the  paper  upon  which  called  the  earUicumy  which  was  sung  hy  a  cho- 
it  is  placed.  One  point  in  the  plane  of  the  in-  rus  in  the  hackground.  Women  were  at  first 
strument  being  made  the  centre  of  motion,  a  prohibited  from  publicly  performing  as  panto- 
tracer  is  clamped  at  another  point,  which  is  to  mimes,  but  suhsequently  they  acted  as  such, 
be  guided  by  the  hand  over  the  lines  that  are  not  scrupling  on  occasions  to  appear  naked; 
to  be  copied.  This  is  done  hy  a  pencil  fixed  and  the  effect  of  such  spectacles,  in  connection 
upon  one  of  the  rods  at  any  desired  point  for  with  the  indecent  subjects  represented,  is  ani- 
the  scale  requh*ed,  so  that  as  the  tracer  is  madverted  npon  with  severity  by  Juvenal  in 
moved  in  any  direction  the  pencil  shall  make  his  satires.  The  early  Christian  writers  also 
similar  movements.  An  exact  description  of  denounced  pantomimic  performances  as  the 
the  instrument  requires  reference  to  figures,  school  of  vice  and  licentiousness.  In  Sicilj 
Another  form  of  the  instrument,  invented  hy  pantomimic  dances  were  called  fiakXiaitat^ 
Prof.  Wallace  of  Edinburgh,  and  called  hy  him  whence  perhaps  the  modem  words  hall  and 
the  eidograph  (Gr.  ctdov,  image),  is  far  superior  ballet  The  term  pantomime  is  now  conmioQ- 
to  the  old  form  of  the  pantograph  in  the  pre-  ly  applied  to  a  performance  of  a  humorous 
cision  and  beauty  of  its  application.  In  prac-  character,  not  necessarily  including  dancing; 
tice  its  action  is  so  correct  that  the  outline  of  a  in  which  feats  of  strength,  agility,  le^perdo- 
figure  can  be  reduced  by  means  of  it  to  an  al-  main,  &c.,  are  represent^,  and  the  action  is 
most  microscopic  minuteness  with  an  accuracy  conducted  in  dumb  show  by  certain  fantastic 
which  defies  the  most  critical  examination  to  and  conventional  personages  of  Italian  origm 
detect  an  error.  For  a  description  of  the  in-  entitied  Harlequin,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  £c., 
strument,  see  *^  Library  of  UseM  Knowledge,'*  with  the  ordinary  stage  accessories.  In  the 
"Practical  Geometry,"  by  Thomas  Bradley,  London  theatres  the  Christmas  pantomimes  are 
p.  59. — ^The  pantograph  was  first  described  a  favorite  annual  amusement  of  a  burlesque 
hy  Christopher  Scheiner  in  a  tract  entitied  character,  produced  with  splendid  scenery  and 
Pantogra/phia^  aeu  An  Delineandi^  &c.  (Rome,  dresses,  in  which  tiie  action  is  carried  on  by 
1681).  In  the  great  exhibition  of  1861  was  an  dancing,  gesticulation,  and  dialogue, 
improved  instrument  of  M.  Gavard,  by  which  PAOLI,  Pasquale,  a  Corsican  patriot,  horn 
tracings  of  maps  were  made  upon  a  greatly  re-  at  or  near  Morosaglia  in  1726,  died  in  London, 
dnced  scale  with  extreme  delicacy.    A  map  of  Feb.  5,  1807.    In  his  early  youth  ho  vitneased 
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the  struggles  of  his  countiTmen,  under  his  father  try  in  despair  and  sailed  for  Leghorn,  whenoe  he 

Giacinto,  against  the  Qenoeae  and  the  French,  went  to  Holland,  and  finally  to  England.  There 

followed  his  exiled  parent  to  Naples  in  1789,  he  received  a  pension  of  £1,200,  and  lired  for 

and  was  there  educated.    After  completing  his  20  years.    The  constituent  assemhiy  of  France 

studies,  he  obtained  an  acquaintance  with  mill-  haTing  allowed  the  Oorsican  exiles  to  return 

tary  tactics  by  serving  as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  home,  Paoli  repaired  to  Paris,  imd,  being  Intro- 

Gorsican  regiments  which  the  king  of  Naples  duced  to  the  lung  by  La&yette,  was  promoted 

had  formed  of  refligees  from  that  island.    In  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  receiving  at 

1755  his  father  sent  him  to  Corsica,  in  company  the  same  time  the  mihtary  govemorriiip  of  Cor- 

with  his  brother  Clemente,  who  had  become  a  sioa.    When  the  inland  was  formed  into  a  de- 

Frandscan  friar ;  and  both  eagerly  engaged  partment,  he  held  the  presidency  of  the  ad- 

in  the  contest  which  their  countrymen  were  ministration,  and  was  elected  commander  of  the 

now  waging  against  the  Oenoese.    The  best  national  guard.    But  the  lawless  and  sanguin- 

Corsioan  generals  had  been  carried  away,  and  ary  proceedings  of  the  convention  soon  estnmg- 

although  scarcely  29  years  old  and  entirely  fed  and  shocked  him ;  and,  instigated  by  Great 

unknown  to  fame,  Pasquale  aspired  to  the  first  Britain,  he  organized  a  new  rebellion,  and  was 

rank.  His  self-confidence  and  eloquence,  aided  elected  in  June,  1798,  generalissimo  and  pred- 

by  his  brother^s  intrigues,  won  the  day ;  he  dent  of  a  eanmUa  which  met  at  Corte.    The 

was  unanimously  chosen  for  the  annual  magia-  French  garrisons  were  driven  from  the  island ; 

tracy,  and  in  a  eoruulta^  held  July  16,  was  of-  English  troops  were  landed  there,  and  George 

fered  the  supreme  command  of  the  troops.    He  HI.  was  proclaimed  *^  king  of  Corsica."   Paoli, 

modestly  insisted  upon  sharing  it  with  the  old  however,  was  disappointod  in  the  treatment 

Mario   Matra,  with  whom  however  he  soon  which  he  received  from  the  English,  and  tlie 

quarrelled ;  but  Matra  was  killed  in  1757,  leav-  viceroyalty  which  he  had  a  rig^tto  expect  was 

ing  him  without  a  rival.  He  immediately  sum-  given  to  Sir  Gilbert  Eliot.     When,  two  years 

moned  a  eoruulta^  procured  from  this  body  the  later  (^Oct.  1796),  the  island  was  retaken  by  an 

confirmation  of  his  rank  as  general  for  life,  and,  expedition  sent  from  Leghorn  by  order  <^  Bona- 

pursuing  the  war  against  the  Genoese  with  re-  parte,  the  exiled  patriot  removed  to  England, 

newed  ardor,  beat  wem  back  from  the  interior  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  obscurity  near 

of  the  islimd,  hemmed  them  in  within  a  few  Lonaon.    By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  large  part 

seaports,  defeated  their  army  under  Grimaldi,  of  his  fortune  to  establish  schools  in  Corsica. — 

and  organized  a  navy  that  seriously  interfered  Clbmbnte,  a  Corsican  patriot^  elder  brother  of 

with  their  trade.    Having  at  last  for  a  while  the  preceding,  bom  in  Rostmo  in  1715,  died 

freed  his  country  of  Intestine  and  foreign  war,  there  in  1798.    He  was  a  prominent  leader  in 

he  turned  his  attention  to  civil  affairs,  and  im-  the  Corsican  war  of  independence  against  the 

proved  tibe  system  of  government  and  the  ad-  Genoese  and  French.  After  the  battle  of  Ponte 

ministration  of  jusUce  by  tiie  establishment  of  Nuovo  he  retired  to  a  convent  near  Vallom- 

permanent  courts,  introducing  uniformity  of  broea,  and  there  remained  20  years.    When 

weights  and  measures,  regnladng  the  coinage,  an  old  man  he  went  back  to  Corsica,  but  died 

encouraging   agriculture,    manufactures,    and  soon  afterward. 

commerce,  and  promoting  the  diffusion  of  PAOLO,  Fba,  or  Paolo  Saspi.  See  Sabpi. 
knowledge  by  instituting  a  national  printing  PAOLO  GIOVIO.  See  Giovio. 
press,  and  opening  a  university  at  Corte.  He  PAPA,  a  town  of  S.  W.  Hungary,  in  the 
invited  J.  J.  Rousseau  to  Corsica,  requesting  county  of  Yeszpr^m,  26  m.  N.  W.  from  the 
him  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  repub-  town  of  that  name,  from  which  it  Is  separated 
lie,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  expound-  by  the  principal  range  of  the  Bakony ;  pop. 
ed  in  his  C7(m<ratM^2,  but  this  project  was  not  16,000,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  is  situated  on  a 
carried  into  execution.  In  1765  he  was  visited  small  afQuent  of  the  river  Marczal,  and  containa 
by  Boswell,  whose  journal,  publidied  in  1768,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  fiunily  of  the  Ester- 
contributed  much  to  his  European  reputation,  hizys,  several  churches,  synagogues,  conv^te, 
The  Genoese  had  not  yet  given  up  the  hope  of  and  hospitals,  and  various  important  instito- 
reconquering  the  island;  in  1767  they  entered  tions  of  learning.  The  neighboring  country 
into  a  contract  with  France  to  garrison  the  sea-  produces  wine.  The  principal  manufactures  cf 
ports  for  4  years  in  acquittance  of  a  debt  to  the  the  town  are  cloth,  paper,  and  stone  ware, 
republic ;  but  their  plans  were  baffled  by  Paoli,  PAPA  VERONESE.  See  Caoliabi. 
who  not  only  repelled  them,  but  captured  the  PAPACY.  See  Pops. 
island  of  Capriga.  Being  disheartened,  they  PAPAL  STATES,  or  States  of  thb  Chtboh 
sold  their  right  to  the  French,  and  another  and  (It.  Stati  Pant^lei^  or  Stati  delta  €hie9a\  an 
more  terrible  conflict  commenced.  At  first  Paoli  independent  state  of  central  Italy,  subject  to 
succeeded  in  diecking  the  advance  of  the  in-  the  pope.  Within  the  last  year  it  has  been  re- 
vaders  under  Marbeuf  and  Chauvelin,  and  he  duced  by  the  transfer  of  large  portions  of  terri- 
even  routed  them  at  San  Nioolao  and  at  Borgo,  tory  to  Sardinia,  but  in  the  present  unsettled 
forcing  them  to  seek  refuge  within  the  w^ls  condition  of  Italian  affairs  it  will  be  convenient 
of  Bastia.  But  in  1769  an  army  of  22,000  men,  to  treat  of  it  as  it  existed  in  1859.  In  this 
under  Count  de  Yaux,  landed  in  the  island,  and  point  of  view  it  extends  from  lat.  41°  15'  to  45® 
soon  completely  subdued  it  Ftoli  left  his  ooun-  N.,  and  firom  long.  10®  50' to  18®55'£.,  and 
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is  bounded  K.  hj  Venetia,  E.  by  the  Adriatic, 
S.  and  S.  £.  by  Naples,  S.  W.  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  and  N.  W.  by  Tasoany  and 
Modena.  Beside  the  compact  territory  thus 
described,  it  includes  the  aelegation  of  Bene- 
vento,  which  is  snrronnded  by  the  Neapolitan 
proTince  of  Principato  XTlteriore,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Pontecorvo,  enclosed  by  the  Neapoli- 
tan province  of  Terra  di  LaToro.  Its  greatest 
length  is  280  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Po  to 
Monte  Oircello,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from 
Ancona  to  Oivita  Yecchia,  140  m.  For  admin- 
istratire  purposes  it  is  divided  into  a  comarca 
including  Bome  and  the  Agro  Bomauo,  which 
is  governed  by  a  cardinal  styled  president ;  9 
legations,  generally  placed  under  a  cardinal 
legate;  and  18  delegations  governed  by  infe- 
rior prelates.  These,  with  their  area  and  pop- 
ulation in  1868,  are  as  follows : 


IMtUom. 


Boms  •  Comarca 

L6ffaUan». 

Bolotrn* 

Pemm 

ForM 

JUreaaa 

Urbino  •  Pesaro 

TaUetrl 


J>eUffaUont. 

f  AiieoBa 

Maoerata 

Gamerino 

Fanno 

Afooli 

Perafla 

Spoleto ^ 

Blotl 

Ylterbo 

Orrieto. 

Frooinone 

ClTltoVeoehia 

BanareDto 


Total 1S.889     8,lSi,6SS 


AfMia 
•q.  ■. 

PepabrtlM. 

1,189 

8M,00S 

.    1,480 

87S,681 

•      8S8 

944^084 

S88 

Sia.488 

«T4 

175,904 

1«853 

X57J51 

«» 

08,01S 

4U 

170,519 

8Si 

948,104 

811 

49,991 

Sir 

110,821 

460 

91,910 

1,44T 

884,668 

1,180 

184,989 

618 

78,688 

1,068 

128,894 

801 

99,047 

730 

164,669 

878 

90,701 

08 

98,176 

The  legations  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Forli,  and 
Ravenna  constitute  the  district  known  as  the 
Bomagna;  Spoleto  and  Perugia  are  common- 
ly called  by  the  ancient  name  of  Umbria; 
and  the  delegations  of  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fer- 
mo,  and  Ascoli  are  known  as  the  Marches. 
The  word  march  (It.  marca)  is  an  old  term  de- 
noting a  frontier  territory  governed  generally 
by  a  marquis,  and  these  4  delegations  formerly 
constituted  the  march  of  Ancona,  the  S.  part 
of  which  (Fenno  and  Ascoli)  was  afterward 
erected  into  a  separate  march  under  the  name 
of  Fermo.  The  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
Rome,  the  capital,  Bologna,  Ancona,  Ferrara, 
Ravenna,  Sinigaglia,  Faenza,  lesi,  Perugia, 
Benevento,  Pesaro,  Macerata,  Bimini,  Fano, 
Forli,  and  Fermo. — ^The  coast  line  of  the  Papal 
States,  comprising  about  160  m.  on  the  Medi- 
terranean and  210  on  the  Adriatic,  is  in  nearly 
all  pLioes  low  and  often  marshy.  On  the  Medi- 
terranean side  the  only  coast  town  N.  of  the 
Tiber  is  Oivita  Yecchia,  the  port  of  Rome. 
About  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  the  land  is  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  sea,  and  the  ap- 
proach is  rendered  still  more  dangerous  by  the 
prevalence  of  thick  fogs.    8.  of  the  Tiber  the 


seaboard  presents  the  same  dull  flat  aspect 
until  a  projecting  headland,  under  which  two 
large  moles  run  out  into  the  sea,  marks  the 
site  of  Porto  d'Anzio,  the  ancient  Antinm, 
which  in  the  time  of  Nero  was  a  great  seaport, 
but  is  now  accessible  only  by  smtdl  vessels.  A 
plan  has  been  adopted  by  the  present  pope  for 
restoring  the  harbor  and  connecting  it  by  rail- 
way with  Bome.  The  vicinity  is  covered  with 
interesting  ruins.  The  vast  malarious  Pontine 
marshes  begin  here  and  extend  to  Monte  Cir- 
ceUo  (anc.  I^omontorium  OirciBum),  an  isolated 
perpendicular  mass  of  limestone.  Terracina  is 
10  m.  ftxrther  S.,  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier. 
Its  harbor,  once  of  considerable  repute,  became 
choked  up,  but  was  reconstructed  by  Pope 
Pius  YI.  On  the  Adriatic  side  the  shore  north- 
ward from  the  river  Tronto,  which  marks  the 
boundary  vrith  Naples,  is  low  and  sandy,  but 
diversified  with  several  small  villages,  as  far  as 
the  promontories  of  Monte  Oiriaco  and  Monto 
Comero,  between  which  lies  Ancona,  the  best 
Italian  port  on  the  Adriatic.  The  coast  hero 
rises  somewhat,  but  there  is  no  good  anchorage 
from  Ancona  to  Bimini,  a  distance  of  50  m. 
About  12  UL  further  N.  is  the  fishing  town  of 
Oesenatico,  where  a  new  harbor  has  lately  been 
built;  and  beyond  that  is  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Montone,  on  which,  5  m.  from  the  sea, 
stands  the  decayed  commercial  city  of  Ravenna. 
The  remainder  of  the  coast  is  mostly  a  vast 
marsh,  and  about  the  delta  of  the  Po,  the  S. 
branch  of  which  forms  the  Yenetian  fh>ntier, 
extensive  dikes  are  built. — ^The  most  striking 
natural  feature  of  the  Papal  States  is  the  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  Apennines,  which,  after  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Bologna  and  Tus- 
cany, runs  parallel  with  the  coiut,  in  a  N.  N. 
W.  and  S.  S.  £.  direction,  separating  Umbria 
and  the  Marches  from  the  Oampagna  di  Boma. 
On  both  sides  it  sends  off  numerous  ramifica- 
tions. Those  on  the  E.  extend  in  parallel 
ridges  toward  the  Adriatic,  a  distance  of  80  or 
40  m.,  enclosing  fine  valleys  through  which 
flow  numerous  short  and  rapid  streams.  Those 
on  the  W.  reach  in  a  few  places  as  far  aa  the 
sea,  but  the  descent  on  this  side  is  much  less 
regular  than  on  the  other.  The  country  around 
Perugia,  near  the  point  where  the  Apennines 
enter  the  Papal  States  fW>m  Tuscany,  is  a  beau- 
tiftil  hilly  region  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  part 
of  Italy.  A  broad  and  fertile  vidley,  in  which 
lie  Foligno  and  Spoleto,  and  the  fruitful  valley 
of  Terni  separate  it  from  the  elevated  table 
land  of  Bieti,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  the 
marshy  and  unhealthy  Oampagna.  There  arc 
several  isolated  mountains  on  this  side  of  the 

Seat  ran^,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
onte  Oimino,  near  Yiterbo;  Monte  Santo 
Oreste  (anc.  Soracte),  a  mass  of  secondary 
limestone  2,250  feet  high,  rising  from  the  mid^ 
of  the  Oampagna;  and  the  volcanic  |Toap  of 
Albano,  whose  principal  peak,  Monte  Cavo,  has 
an  elevation  of  8,180  feet,  also  in  the  Oazn- 

Eagna.    The  Apennines  here  have  a  maximum 
eight  of  about  8,000  feet;  they  are  bleak  and 
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barren  ezeept  on  their  lower  slopes.  The  prin-  tract  bj  a  narrow  tertiary  zone  is  the  70101010 
cipal  river  of  the  Papal  States  is  the  Tiber,  region  which  stretches  from  Acquapendente  in 
which  rises  in  Tuscany  among  the  Apennines,  the  N.  to  the  S.  of  Yelletri,  and  m  some  places 
and,  after  passing  Perugia  and  flowing  through  extends  as  far  W.  as  the  Mediterranean.  Ba- 
Rome,  discharges  itself  into  the  Mediterranean  salt,  tufa,  and  trachyte  are  the  rocks  chiefly 
by  two  mouths.  It  is  navigable  by  steamers  to  found  in  this  district.  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
Rome,  a  distance  of  about  24  m.,  and  by  small  Mediterranean  coast  the  Jura  limestone  again 
boats  to  the  mouth  of  its  principal  affluent  the  appears,  and  sedimentary  and  cretaceous  rocks, 
Nera,  70  m.  further.  The  Nera  (Nar)  has  its  tertiary  and  travertine  marls,  or  diluvial  and 
source  in  the  Apennines  above  Norcia ;  it  is  70  alluviflj  deposits  prevail  in  other  places.  No 
m.  long.  The  Fiora,  PaHdoro,  and  Amiseno,  minerals  have  been  found  in  any  considerable 
which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  quantities  except  iron  and  alum.  Sulphur, 
Po,  Montone,  Savio,  Uso  (believed  by  some  to  saltpetre,  rock  salt,  marbles,  pozzuolana,  bitu- 
be  the  ancient  Rubicon),  Ohienti,  Metauro  ^e-  men,  alabaster,  gypsum^  chalk,  coal,  fillers' 
taurus),  Tenna,  and  Tronto,  which  fall  mto  -earth,  potters'  clay,  garnets,  and  rock  crystals 
the  Adriatic,  are  the  principal  other  rivers,  are  the  other  most  important  mineral  products. 
The  lake  of  Perugia,  or  Trasimeno  ^Thrasyme-  Sulphur  springs  and  various  kinds  of  mineral 
nus),  is  celebrated  for  Hannibal^s  victory  over  springs  are  abundant.  The  vegetable  produo- 
the  Romans,  217  B.  C.  Beside  the  lakes  of  tions  are  wheat,  maize,  pulse,  hemp,  oats,  bar- 
Bolsena  (Vulsinius),  Braociano  (Babatinus),  Al-  ley,  rye,  rice,  wine,  oil,  tobacco,  su^^r,  indigo, 
banc,  and  Nemi,  the  chief  inland  bodies  of  wa-  and  cotton,  beside  the  orange,  citron,  pomegran- 
ter  are  the  lakes  of  Fogliana,  Monaco,  Crapo-  ate,  and  other  fruits.  The  most  valuable  trees 
lace,  and  Saressa  in  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  are  the  mulberry,  which  is  cultivated  with  coor 
the  Yalli  di  Oomacchio,  in  the  N.  E.  part  near  siderable  care,  the  olive,  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine, 
the  delta  of  the  Po,  which  is  properly  a  vast  and  cork.  Chestnuts  are  important  articles  of 
swamp  flooded  by  the  sea. — The  soil  of  the  food.  The  forests  are  chiefly  on  the  Apen- 
greater  part  of  the  Papal  States  is  extremely  nines.  Homed  cattle,  including  buffaloes,  are 
fertile.  Some  of  the  higher  mountain  lands  are  very  numerous  and  particularly  fine.  Horses, 
nearly  or  quite  barren,  and  others  are  adapted  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats  are  abundant,  and  wild 
rather  to  pasturage  than  tillage ;  these  latter  boars  range  in  great  numbers  through  the  P<mi- 
are  generally  occupied  by  liurge  flocks  and  tine  marabes.  The  lakes  and  rivers  contain 
herds.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  surface  excellent  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  fishtfies 
is  under  cultivation.  Some  of  the  manges  also  in  the  Adriatic,  but  they  are  not  prosecnted 
have  been  rendered  fhiitful  by  draining,  es-  with  industry. — ^The  inhabitants,  with  the  ex- 
pecially  the  Pontine  marshes,  which  were  par-  ception  of  about  10,000  Jews  found  chiefly  at 
tially  reclaimed  by  Pius  YI.  No  labor  of  Rome  and  Ancona,  are  principally  descendants 
drainage  or  cultivation,  however,  has  succeed-  of  the  ancient  Romans,  but  they  have  few  of 
ed  in  making  them  healthy,  and  their  malari-  the  characteristics  of  the  conquerors  of  the 
ous  influence  extends  even  to  the  neighboring  world.  They  are  generally  gay,  eheerfVil,  hand- 
dry  country.  Fevers  and  agues  are  very  preva-  some,  and  wdl  proportionedL  Even  the  lowest 
lent  here,  as  well  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  classes  display  none  of  that  rudeness  and  stu- 
and  on  the  plain  of  Rimini.  (See  Maksmiib.)  pidity  which  are  so  often  noticed  in  persons 
The  climate  is  mild  in  the  S.  districts,  being  of  the  same  rank  elsewhere.  They  have  quick 
tempered  by  sea  breezes,  and  nothing  but  the  understandings  and  a  lively  fancy.  Keenly 
deadly  atmosphere  prevents  the  Oampagna  sensible  of  the  beautiful  or  grand,  they  make 
from  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  pleasure  the  business  of  their  lives,  and  delight 
in  the  world.  Yiolent  siroccos,  however,  are  m  music  and  the  other  fine  arts.  Their  vices 
sometimes  felt  on  the  coast.  The  northern  are  such  as  naturally  spring  from  a  warm  tem- 
provinces,  lying  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  perament  and  a  susceptibility  to  SBsthetic  eigoy- 
cxposed  to  the  influence  of  the  snow-covered  ments.  They  are  irritable,  passionate,  jealous, 
Alps,  experience  very  cold  winters,  and  the  and  revengeful.  An  irresistible  propensity  to 
Apennines  themselves  are  covered  with  snow  idleness  seems  to  pervade  all  classes,  and  the 
from  October  to  April.  At  Rome  the  mean  beggars  are  notorious  for  their  multitude  and 
temperature  of  the  year  is  60.4®  F. ;  of  the  hot-  perseverance. — Agriculture  is  pursued  with  lit- 
test  month  76®,  and  of  the  coldest  month  45®.  tie  skiU  and  less  industry.  The  lands  are  gen- 
The  geological  features  of  the  Papal  States  are  erally  owned  by  great  proprietors,  and  either 
not  particularly  interesting.  The  whole  K.  E.  farmed  in  large  estates  or  leased  in  small  parods 
portion  consists  of  low  flats,  forming  a  continu-  to  the  peasantry.  The  present  pope  has  done 
ation  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  S.  of  Rimini,  much  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  in- 
as  far  as  the  Neapolitan  territory,  a  belt  of  ter-  sisting  upon  the  duty  of  land  owners  to  give  em- 
tiary  strata,  composed  principally  of  travertine,  ployment  to  as  many  laborers  as  can  profitablv 
sandstones,  and  marls,  extends  along  the  Adri-  work  their  estates.  Agricultural  societies,  with 
atic.  W.  of  it  lies  a  belt  of  upper  secondary  exhibitions  and  prizes,  have  been  established  in 
rocks,  such  as  chalk  and  other  calcareous  for-  many  cities,  and  that  of  Bologna  pubUshes  its 
mations,  and  W.  of  this  again  occurs  a  large  transactions.  The  government  also  supports 
deposit  of  Jura  lunestone.    Separated  item,  this  professorships  of  agriculture  in  the  university  of 
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BokgnA  and  other  pkees.  The  extent  of  sra- 
ble  uind  lying  uncmtiyated  was  ascertained  a 
few  years  ago  to  be  about  -^^  of  the  entire  snr- 
daoe.  ilve  sevenths  of  the  inhabitants  depend 
npon  agricnltore  for  their  subsistence.  The 
manufa^ures  are  not  of  much  importance. 
Woollens^  chiefly  for  domestic  use,  are  made  at 
various  towns ;  silks  of  the  finest  quality  at 
Rome  and  Bologna ;  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
duction of  leather  at  Anoona,  Bologna,  Pesaro, 
and  Sinigaglia ;  smelting  furnaces  are  in  opera- 
tion at  Braeciano,  Oanino,  and  Oonca;  plate 
glass  is  made  at  Poggio  Mirteto,  rope  in  the  N. 
provinces,  and  cotton  to  some  extent  at  Rome. 
The  refining  of  sulphur  is  an  important  branch 
of  industry.  Amon^  the  other  manufactures 
are  paper,  alum,  vitnol,  artificial  flowers,  wax 
oandles,  soap,  hats,  catgut,  licorice,  refined  su- 
gar, and  stone  ware.  The  exports  consist  of 
most  of  the  articles  above  named,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  grain,  rice, 
wool,  hemp,  animals,  timber,  Ac,  The  exports 
of  hemp  in  1856  amounted  to  $8,208,861,  and 
in  1857  to  $2,897,582,  and  those  of  raw  silk  in 
1856  to  $1,298,198,  and  in  1857  to  $962,150. 
The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  woollen,  silk, 
and  linen  mannfoctures,  wheat,  buckwheat^ 
maize,  coffee,  sugar,  salted  fish,  and  tobacco. 
The  principd  commercial  port  is  Aneona  on 
the  Adriatio.  The  following  table  shows  the 
values  of  imports  and  exports  for  tiie  years  1856, 
1867,  and  1858,  expressed  in  scudi,  the  sciido 
being  equal  to  $1.04.6 : 


tmmn. 


186S. 

1867. 


Imperta. 

Kzporta. 

9,TI7,89S 
18,02T,4SS 
18^10,148 

9,66B,S88 
lt,e8^8B6 
11.6M,SS8 

ToUl. 


19,488,105 
14,958,787 
8^900.401 


The  movements  of  shipping  for  the  same  period 
were  as  follows : 


18M. 
1897. 
1868. 


7,»7 
8,888 
7,978 


598,988 
683,900 

678,967 


il*.! 


8,686 
8,487 
7,906 


506,624 
694^290 
672,184 


In  1859  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  as 
follows : 


PmH^ 

bUNd. 

Clund. 

VmmI*. 

Tmm(«. 

VMMh. 

Toooaf*. 

AdriaUo 

8,996 

189,658 
858»189 

8,165 
8,816 

109,666 
857,786 

ICadifeernuiMUi 

ToUl 

B.489 

687,847 

6.480 

627.450 

The  imports  in  the  same  year  wero  $10,080,000 
and  the  exports  $9,864,000.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  Papal  States  on  Jan.  1, 1860, 
amounted  to  1,969  vessels  with  an  aggregate 
burden  of  87,125  tons.  Of  these,  1,671  (ton- 
nage 82,467)  were  owned  at  ports  on  the  Adri- 
atic, and  298  (tonnage  4,658)  at  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  crews  numbered  10,666 
men.  The  trade  of  the  Papal  States  is  ohiefiy 
with  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Norway, 
and  the  various  parts  of  Italy;  there  is  very 
little  with  the  United  States.— The  most  im- 


portant public  woricB  recently  midertaken  by 
the  government  are  the  enlarging  and  deepen- 
ing of  a  number  of  ports,  the  establishment  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  Rome  and 
its  N.  and  S.  frontiers,  and  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  railways.  The  line  trcfm  Rome 
to  Frascati,  which  is  now  open,  is  designed  to 
connect  at  Ceprano  with  one  extending  to 
Naples.  Another  from  Rome  to  Oivita  Yeo- 
chia  is  completed,  and  a  tiiird,  from  Borne  to 
Bologna,  is  building.  Lines  from  Civita  Vec- 
chia  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany,  from  Bo- 
logna to  Ferrara,  from  Bologna  to  the  Tuscan 
boundary,  and  from  Fori!  to  Ravenna,  have 
been  projected.  There  are  manv  excelleiit 
oommon  roads,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  Via  Flaminia  Lauretana  along  the  Adria- 
tic, supported  by  immense  works  and  crossing 
the  Metauro  by  a  long  and  splendid  bridge. 
The  magnificent  viaducts  between  Albano  and 
Genzano  are  also  deserving  of  mention.  The 
marshes  of  Ostia  and  tiie  Ferrarese  vi^eys  have 
been  thoroughly  drained  by  steam  power,  and 
the  great  Applim  way  has  been  cleared. — ^The 
education  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  Roman 
states  is  imperfect^  though  in  each  commune 
there  is  an  elementary  free  school  for  bojrs  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  the  parish  priest, 
and  in  every  city  or  town  a  free  gymnasium  or 
lyceum.  IVee  communal  school  for  girls  are 
conducted  by  religious  risterhoods,  and  the 
higher  branches  of  female  education  are  gen- 
erally taught  in  convents.  In  Rome  and  the 
other  principal  cities  the  means  of  cheap  or 
gratuitous  education  are  abundant.  The  rstio 
of  educated  persons  in  Rome  is  estimated  at  1 
in  6  of  the  whole  population.  In  England  in 
1851  it  was  1  in  8^,  which  is  generally  regard- 
ed as  a  satisfactory  proportion.  For  higher 
studies  there  are  7  universides,  viz. :  at  Rome, 
Ferrara,  Bologna,  Urbino,  Macerata,  Oamerino, 
and  Perugia,  having  all  the  nsoal  faculties. 
Admission  to  these  institutions  is  free,  the  only 
charge  made  to  students  being  on  taking  out 
degrees ;  the  average  charge  for  each  degree  is 
$20,  and  this  is  generally  remitted  in  whole  or 
in  part  when  the  student  is  too  poor  to  pay  it 
D^prees  are  also  given  gratuitously  as  rewards 
of  merit.  The  number  of  students  attending 
the  universities  and  higher  seminaries  is  about 
29,000.— The  established  religion  is  the  Roman 
Catholic,  and  other  creeds  are  barely  tolerated. 
According  to  the  last  census  the  Jews  number- 
ed 9,287,  and  other  non-Catholics  268.  The 
clergy  are  very  numerous.  The  highest  place 
after  the  papacy  is  held  by  the  car^nals,  who 
rank  as  princea  Their  established  number  is 
70,  but  there  are  always  several  vacanciesL 
They  do  not  all  reside  in  the  Papal  States.  (See 
Cabdinal.)  There  are  9  archbishops,  62  bish- 
ops, 16,905  secular  clei^,  and  21,415  men  bo- 
longing  to  various  religious  orders.  The  num- 
ber of  monasteries  is  about  1,800,  of  nunneries 
600,  and  of  nuns  8,000.  Many  of  the  secular 
priests  are  extremely  poor,  but  the  convents 
frequently   possess    vsiuable   property. — ^The 
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goyemment  of  the  Pftpal  States  is  an  absolute 
elective  monarchj.     The  pope  for  the  time 
being  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  state.    He  is 
chosen  bj  the  college  of  cardinals,  a  vote  of 
I  beinff  required  to  elect;  bnt  until  the  time 
of  Nidiolas  II.  (1059)  he  was  elected  by  the 
whole  clergy  and  people.    He  is  assisted  by  a 
council  of  ministers,  composed  of  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  state,  the  interior,  com- 
merce, finance,  and  war,  the  director-general 
of  police,  and  the  advocate-general  of  fiscal 
matters.    These  ministers  may  be  either  eccle- 
siastics or  laymen.    At  the  present  time  the 
secretary  of  state  and  president  of  the  council 
is  Cardinal  Antonelti,  and  all  the  others  except 
one  (Baron  Baldini)  have  the  title  of  ^*  prelate** 
(M(miignore)j  which  gives  tJiem  clerical  rank 
so  long  as  Uiey  retain  office,  though  the^  may 
not  be  in  orders.    Measures  proposed  m  the 
council  of  ministers  are  afterward  referred  to 
the  council  of  state,  which  is  composed  of  a 
cardinal  president,  8  prelates,  and  9  laymen. 
In  many  cases  relating  to  administration  their 
inrisdiction  is  absolute,  but  in  matters  of  legis- 
lation their  vote  requires  the  sanction  of  the 
pope.    Financial  concerns  are  regulated  by  a 
third  council  called  the  eansulta  of  state  for 
the  finances,  and  consisting  of  a  cardinal  presi- 
dent, a  prelate  for  vice-president,  2  prelates 
and  8  laymen  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  22 
laymen  selected  by  the  pope  from  a  list  of 
candidates  chosen  by  the  provincial  councils. 
Each  province  is  governed  by  a  president,  who 
is  assbted  by  a  hoard  of  4  lay  councillors,  hav- 
ing a  decisive  vote  in  matters  of  local  finance 
and  taxes,  and  by  a  provincial  chamber  of  rep- 
resentatives.   The  presidents  are  appointed  at 
Rome,  and  may  be  either  prelates  or  laymen. 
The  provincial  councillors  are  nominated  by 
the  municipal  or  communal  councils,  and  these 
are  chosen  by  the  electoral  body,  which  con- 
sists of  the  most  highly  taxed  inhabitants  of 
the  commime,  with  the  addition  of  those  who 
have  acquired  the  higher  degrees  at  the  uni- 
versities.   The  communal  cojancil  appoints  the 
local  magistrates,  all  the  other  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  commune,  the  communal  attorney, 
receiver,  and  schoolmaster,  the  surgeon  ana 
apothecary,  who  is  obliged  to  attend  the  poor 
gratis,  ^e  local  police,  &c    The  administra- 
tion of  justice  is  conducted  according  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  together  with  the  Motu  Pro- 
jyrio  of  Gregory  XVL,  1881.    The  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  pope  and  removable  at  pleas- 
ure.   The  principal  tribunal  is  the  corte  della 
§effnatura  at  Rome,  which  resembles  the  French 
court  of  cassation.    There  are  courts  of  appeal 
in  all  the  chief  cities,  civil  and  criminal  courts 
in  every  province,  tribunals  of  commerce  at 
Ancona  and  other  places,  magistrates*  courts  in 
the  communes,  and  bishops*  courts  for  trials 
between  ecclesiastics.     Tne  proceedings  are 
public  in  all  tribunals  except   the  eamulta 
instituted  for  the  examination  of  political  of- 
fences*   In  this  the  testimony  is  shown  to  the 
aocnsed  in  writing,  and  he  is  not  confronted 


with  the  witnesses.  The  most  serious  defects 
of  the  judicial  system  are  vexatious  d^ys  and 
the  firequency  of  arrest  on  suspicion.  Capital 
punishment  is  extremely  rare.  The  usual  pen- 
alties are  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labor,  and  for  many  political  ofiences  banish- 
ment. In  1855  the  whole  number  of  laymen 
holding  office  under  government  was  6,854, 
with  salaries  amounting  to  1,499,729  scudi; 
and  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  including  179 
chaplains  of  prisons,  was  292,  with  salaries 
amounting  to  127,857  scudi.  The  military 
force,  June  80,  1860,  amounted  to  24,279  men, 
viz.:  20,265  infantry,  1,880 cavalry,  2,610  artil- 
lery, engineers,  invalids,  &c.,  and  174  attached 
to  the  ministry,  staff,  &c.  This  includes  the 
Irish  brigade  (950  infantry  and  a  battery  of 
artillery),  which  has  since  been  disbanded,  but 
does  not  include  8,400  men  belonging  to  the 
corps  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  who  were  re- 
ceived into  the  papal  service  in  Aug.  1860. 
The  French  army  cf  occupation  maintained  in 
the  Papal  States  for  the  protection  of  the  holy 
see  amounted  in  1860  to  about  12,000  men  of 
all  arms.  The  navy  comprises  only  6  vesselsi 
with  an  aggregate  armament  of  26  guns.  The 
budget  for  1860  represents  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  as  follows : 


Direct  taZM  and  dooMiiu 
Costomt  and  azclM. . .~. . 
Btampi  and  regUtratton... 

Poatoflloa 

Lottarlat 

Mint 

PubUodebt 

Lloenaea 

Hinlftr/  of  the  interior... 

**       ofcomnBeroo.... 

••       ofwar 

Censoa 

HjgoeUaneous 


Total 14,458;»5     l1ijmM» 
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8,Cr8,S14 

7,680,690 

1,048,104 

874,866 

1,116,967 
88,818 

■  •  •  • 

889,688 
44,666 

188^444 
18,940 
.... 
810 


666,760 

8,888,691 

116,488 

968,e» 

787,858 

44.698 

4,877.478 

i,&bsis4t 

741,866 

8,84fi,486 

SS^l 

1,844,81s 


The  sum  of  100,000  scudi  is  kept  back  evei^ 
year  as  a  sinking  fund,  so  that  the  total  deficit 
for  1860  is  666,021  scudi.  The  revenue  up  to 
16KB0  had  been  for  some  years  considerably 
more  than  the  expen^ture.  The  revolution  of 
1881  produced  a  large  annual  deficit,  which  was 
gradually  reduced  to  850,000  scudi  in  1847. 
lie  revolution  of  the  next  two  years  raised  the 
deficiency  to  6,600,000  scudi,  and  it  was  again 
reduced  until  it  amounted  to  1,101,495  in  1855, 
777,660  in  1856,  and  552,802  in  1857.  There 
was  a  surplus  of  42,066  in  1858  and  88,507  in 
1859.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  65,006,198 
scudi  in  1855, 64,288,749  in  1857, 66,471,274  in 
1858,  and  about  77,000,000  in  1859.  Of  the 
debt  in  1858,  28,875,000  scudi  consisted  of 
foreign  loans,  84,201,240  of  the  permanent  in- 
terior debt  at  5  per  cent.,  and  tne  remainder 
of  floating  liabilities.  The  average  rate  of  tax- 
ation,  reckoning  all  sources  of  revenue,  is  about 
$4.72  to  each  inhabitant ;  in  the  United  States 
it  is  less  than  $8,  in  France  nearly  $10,  and  in 
Great  Britain  $11.70.— The  origin  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  pope  Is  involved  in 
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oonsidersble  obaonrity,  bat  it  seems  probable  grown  up  in  Borne  and  other.dominions  of  the 
that  it  grew  up  imperceptiblj  out  of  hiB  spirit-  chnrcb,  who  considered  themselves  and  acted 
nal  an£oritj,  and  was  confirmed  bj,  if  not  as  politically  independent  Thus,  between  the 
based  npon,  the  tree  choice  of  his  subjects,  pretensions  of  suzerainty  of  the  emperors  on 
About  the  time  of  Oonstantine  some  landed  the  one  hand,  and  the  turbulence  of  Actions  and 
possessions  seem  to  have  been  attached  to  the  insubordiaation  of  petty  princes  on  the  other, 
see  of  Rome  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  the  popes  of  the  middle  ages  were  incessantly 
principalities.  By  the  time  of  Leo  the  Icono-  involved  in  quarrels.  Many  of  them  were  ex- 
clast  and  Gregory  II.  (726)  the  power  of  the  iled,  imprisoned,  or  put  to  death.  Whatever 
popes,  who  occupied  a  dangerous  station  among  party  became  for  the  time  dominant  raised  its 
the  barbarians  of  l^e  West,  while  the  empe-  own  favorite  to  the  pontificate,  and  not  nnfine- 
rora,  to  whom  they  stUl  professed  subjection,  quently  there  were  two  or  more  clumants  for 
held  their  court  at  Oonstantinople,  had  acquired  the  sacerdotal  crown.  Gregory  YII.  (Hilde- 
no  slight  importance.  ^^  Their  popular  elec-  brand),  who  reigned  from  1078  to  1085,  made 
lion,"  says  Gibbon,  "  endeared  them  to  the  the  humiliation  of  the  emperors  the  great  aim 
Bomans ;  the  public  and  private  indigence  of  his  pontificate ;  but  his  famous  struggle  with 
was  relieved  by  their  ample  revenue ;  and  Henry  lY .  resulted  in  no  accession  of  inde- 
the  weakness  or  neglect  of  the  emperors  com-  pendence  to  the  Roman  states,  though  during 
pelled  them  to  consult,  both  in  peace  and  nis  time  an  important  addition  was  made  to 
war,  the  temporal  safety  of  the  city."  The  in-  their  extent  by  the  countess  Matilda  of  Tus- 
▼asion  of  the  Lombards,  who,  after  capturins  cany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Mantua,  who  grant- 
Bavenna,  the  seat  of  the  exarch  or  imperitu  ed  all  her  territories  to  the  pope,  renewing  the 
lleeregent,  finally  laid  siege  to  Bome  itself  in  grant  afterward  to  Paschal  II.  The  emperors 
741,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  refused  to  acknowledge  the  papal  claims,  as 
to  take  any  measures  for  the  protection  of  Matilda  being  a  vassal  of  the  empire  could  not 
their  Italian  subjects,  conmelled  the  pope  to  alienate  her  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  when 
look  elsewhere  for  help.  Gregory  III.  accord-  Innocent  III.  came  to  the  throne  in  1198  ho 
ingly  sent  an  embassy  to  Charles  Martel,  offer-  found  the  emperor  real  or  nominal  master  of 
ing  him  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  senate  and  the  whole  of  Italy,  while  the  donations  of  Ma- 
people  the  dignity  of  patrician,  and  imploring  tilda  were  divided  as  fiefs  among  his  generals, 
his  assistance.  Oharles  was  preparing  to  cross  Innocent  was  the  first  pope  who  made  his 
the  Alps  with  an  army  when  he  was  cut  off  by  states  really  independent.  After  the  death  of 
death,  and  the  pope  died  in  the  same  year ;  but  Henry  YI.,  being  appointed  guardian  of  that 
his  successor  Zachary  succeeded  in  keeping  monarches  infant  son  Frederic  H.,  and  knowing 
back  the  invaders,  reestablishing  the  exarch,  that  the  people  were  ready  to  rebel  against  the 
and  obtaining  the  restoration  of  the  captured  oppressive  administration  of  the  German  feuda- 
cities.  On  his  death  the  Lombards  made  a  tones,  he  sent  his  legates  to  many  of  the  prin- 
Aresh  invasion,  the  exarchate  was  again  over-  dpid  cities  and  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  joy- 
thrown,  Bome  was  again  attacked,  and  Pope  fully  threw  open  their  gates,  took  the  oaths  of 
Stephen  III.  called  in  the  assistance  of  Pepin,  allegiance,  and  received  full  guaranties  of  their 
The  Prankish  ruler  marched  into  Italy,  defeat-  municipal  rights.  Otho  IV.  lUterward  ceded  to 
ed  the  Lombard  king  Astolphus,  and  obliged  him  the  disputed  territory  of  the  countess 
him  to  give  up  to  the  pope  the  greater  part  of  Matilda,  but  having  seized  several  of  the  pope^a 
the  exarchate  of  Bavenna,  comprising  the  5  cities  was  excommunicatedin  1210  and  deposed, 
cities  of  Bimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  and  The  enemies  whom  Innocent  had  now  chiefly 
Anoona,  called  the  Pentapolis,  ana  17  other  to  fear  were  his  own  subjects.  The  feudal 
towns  situated  chiefly  on  the  Adriatic.  From  rights  of  the  nobles  and  the  municipal  rights  of 
this  time  the  popes  in  all  their  proceedings  as-  the  cities  left  him  little  direct  authority ;  and 
snmed  the  style  of  temporal  sovereigns.  Their  in  Bome  especially,  where  the  old  democratic 
authority,  however,  was  little  more  than  nom-  spirit  showed  itself  in  a  system  of  government 
inal  until  Oharlemagne,  having  completed  his  composed  of  a  senate,  consuls,  popi^ar  assem- 
&ther*s  work  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  blies,  and  a  prefect  for  the  administration  of 
Lombard  monarchy  in  T74,  secured  to  the  justice,  his  power  was  closdy  circumscribed. 
Boman  pontifih  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna,  The  senate  was  abolished  about  this  time  by  the 
the  island  of  Corsica,  the  provinces  of  Parma,  Bomans  themselves,  and  in  its  place  a  single 
Hantua,  Venice,  and  Istrio,  and  the  duchies  of  ofScer- was  elected  with  the  title  of  senator,  and 
Spoleto  and  Benevento.  But  with  this  new  with  control  of  the  militia  and  judiciary.  In- 
order  of  things  arose  a  new  source  of  dispute,  nocent  contrived  to  have  an  oath  imposed  upon 
Oharlemagne  was  crowned  by  Pope  Leo  IIL  in  this  functionary  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
800  "  emperor  of  the  Bomans,"  and  for  many  Boman  pontiff,  and  took  into  his  own  handa 
years  his  successors  continued  to  assert  an  im-  the  appointment  of  the  prefect,  which  had 
perial  authority  over  Italy,  which  was  retained  .  previously  been  exercised  by  the  emperor.  Bnt 
in  name  by  the  German  emperors  down  to  the  m  other  parts  of  Italy  tiie  power  of  his  fenda- 
close  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  mean  time,  tories  was  little  if  at  all  weakened.  Bologna^ 
under  cover  of  papal  grants  of  territory  to  lay  Perugia,  and  Ancona  were  virtually  repubOcs  ; 
barons,  a  number  of  powerful  families  had  and  although  Pope  Nicholas  IIL  in  1278  ob- 
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tained  from  Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrg  a  recognition  pact  and  homogeneons  character  than  they  had 
of  the  papal  Bovereignt^  over  a  certain  specified  ever  before  poaaessed.  Clement  VII.  (15S3~  84) 
territory,  and  a  renonciation  of  all  rights  with-  formed  a  league  with  Venice,  France,  and  £ng- 
in  the  same  which  might  still  pertain  to  the  land  against  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  which  en- 
imperial  crown,  the  popes  did  not  thereby  ac-  tailed  numerous  misfortunes  upon  him.  Rome 
quure  any  real  authority.  In  1809  the  papal  in  1527  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the  imperial 
residence  was  removed  to  Avignon,  and  the  troops  under  the  famous  constable  de  Bourbon, 
Roman  states  were  torn  by  contending  fiac-  and  thepope  himself  was  7  months  a  prisoner, 
tions,  of  which  the  Guelphs  were  supported  by  Siztus  V.  (1686-'90)  was  distinguished  for  his 
the  ]x>pe8  and  the  GhibelUnea  by  the  emperors,  rigorous  administration  of  justice,  and  was  in 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  Cola  di  Rienzi  All  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  at  Rome  of  his  age.  He  exterminated  the  outlaws  who 
(1347),  and  with  the  title  of  tribune  of  the  peo-  infested  Rome  and  its  environs.  Ferrara  was 
pie  enforced  the  laws,  curbed  the  license  of  the  annexed  to  the  Papal  States  during  the  reign 
barons,  and  restored  peace  and  prosperity  to  of  Clement  VIII.  (1597),  the  duchy  of  Urbino 
the  commonwealtii.  His  reign^  however,  was  under  that  of  Urban  VIII.  (1682),  and  the  duchy 
short  Driven  from  Rome  by  the  citizens,  who  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione  in  the  time  of  Inno- 
had  become  disgusted  with  his  arrogance,  he  cent  X.  (1660).  Under  Clement  XL  (1700-^21) 
languished  several  years  in  prison  at  Avignon,  the  States  of  the  Church  were  invaded  by  the 
unS  the  disorders  in  Italy  became  so  violent  Austrian  archduke  Charles,  and  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
that  Pope  Innocent  VI.  sent  him  back  with  the  Parma,  and  Piacenza,  ancient  nominal  fiefis  of 
title  of  senator  in  1854,  in  company  with  the  the  holy  see,  were  transferred  to  other  hands, 
legate  Cardind  Gil  Albomoz.  Kienzi  was  re-  Clement  XIII.  (1758-'69)  was  deprived  of  Avi- 
ceived  in  triumph  at  Rome,  but  was  killed  in  a  gnon,  Benevento,  and  other  places,  and  involved 
popular  insurrection  at  the  end  of  4  months,  in  contests  with  nearly  every  state  in  Europe 
Albomoz  gained  several  victories  in  the  field,  on  account  of  his  protection  of  the  Jesuits ; 
and  reduced  the  Romagna,  the  Marches,  and  but  Clement  XIV.  (1769-'74)  suppressed  the 
tiie  Oampagna  to  obedience ;  but  his  successes,  obnoxious  order,  and  recovered  what  his  pre- 
owing  partly  to  the  interference  of  the  Floren-  deceasor  had  lost.  The  liberality  and  virtues 
tines,  were  only  temporary.  The  confusion  was  of  his  successor,  Pius  VI.  (1774-'99),  were  no 
inorcAsed  soon  after  by  the  springing  up  of  a  safeguard  against  the  violence  of  revolutionary 
series  of  anti-popes,  who  for  many  years  divided  France ;  and  after  Bonaparte  had  wrested  from 
with  the  legitimate  pontiffs  the  obedience  of  him  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Ravenna,  and  added 
the  Christian  world,  appointed  their  own  car-  them  to  the  Cisalpine  republic,  he  was  de- 
dinals,  and  were  sometunes  in  possession  of  throned  in  Feb.  1798,  and  carried  captive  to 
Rome,  whither  the  throne  was  carried  back  by  France,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year. 
Urban  VI.  in  1878.  The  schism  was  healed  in  In  the  mean  time  a  republic  was  proclaimed  at 
1417  by  the  council  of  Constance,  which  award-  Rome  by  the  French  general  Berthier,  with  a 
ed  the  tiara  to  Martin  V.,  and  the  Roman  states  government  consisting  of  consuls,  senators,  and 
began  to  enjoy  a  more  regular  form  of  govern-  tribunes ;  but  it  came  to  an  end  in  1799,  when 
ment  Eugenius  IV.,  however  (1481-47),  was  the  army  by  which  it  was  supported  was  beaten 
driven  from  his  capital  by  a  popular  insurrec-  by  the  allies.  In  March,  1800,  Pius  VIE.  was 
tion,  and  a  short-lived  republic  was  instituted,  elected  at  Venice,  Rome  being  then  in  a  state 
which  his  minister  Vitdleschi  suppressed  with  of  anarchy ;  and  in  July,  1801,  after  the  peace 
ffreat  cruelty.  Alexander  VI.  (1492-1508)  sub-  of  Lnn^ville,  he  made  a  concordat  with  Bona- 
dned  the  turbulent  nobles  of  the  Marches ;  and  parte,  who  had  now  withdrawn  his  tro(n>s  from 
A  still  furtiier  advance  toward  the  consolidation  all  parts  of  the  Papal  States  except  the  lega- 
of  the  state  was  made  by  the  warrior-pontiff  tions ;  these  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Julius  II.  (1508-^8),  who  reduced  the  barons  new  Italian  republic.  The  refiisal  of  Pius  VII. 
to  obedience,  joined  the  league  of  Cambrai  to  expel  from  his  dominions  the  subjects  of  all 
with  France,  Austria,  and  Aragon  against  the  those  powers  who  were  at  war  with  France 
Venetians,  who  had  taken  possession  of  Ri-  led  to  a  fresh  invasion ;  in  Feb.  1808,  Bona- 
mini,  Ravenna,  and  other  papal  cities,  and,  hav-  parte^s  troops  took  possession  of  Rome ;  in 
ing  secured  his  objects,  then  united  with  Ven-  April,  Ancona,  Macerata,  Fermo,  and  Urbino 
ice  to  expel  the  French.  At  the  time  of  his  were  united  to  the  ^^  kingdom  of  Italy ;"  in  May, 
death  the  great  sources  of  disturbance  in  cen-  1809,  Napoleon  declared  the  remainder  of  the 
tral  Italy  were  the  wars  of  the  French  and  Roman  states  annexed  to  the  French  empire ; 
Spaniards  in  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  and  soon  afterward  the  pope  was  carried  pria- 
peninsula.  His  successor  Leo  X.  (1518-^21)  oner  to  France,  and  did  not  return  to  his  cap- 
not  only  restored  peace,  but  made  some  addi-  ital  until  after  the  emperor's  abdication  (1814). 
tions  to  his  territory,  and  earned  a  still  better  The  congress  of  Vienna  restored  to  him  all  the 
claim  to  greatness  by  a  just  and  enlightened  territories  of  the  church,  and  he  devoted  the 
government  of  his  own  subjects.  In  many  re-  rest  of  his  life  to  reforming  the  administration  af- 
spects  his  reign  may  be  ciJled  the  golden  age  ter  so  many  years  of  disorder.  The  pontificates 
of  the  papal  sovereignty,  and  from  this  thne  of  Leo  XIL  (1628-'9)  and  Pius  VIII.  (1829- 
the  States  of  the  Church  acquired  a  more  com-  '81)  were  comparatively  tranquil ;  but  Gregory 
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XVI.  had  soaroelj  ascended  the  throne  in  Feb.  Gen.  Ondinot  landed  at  Oi^ita  Yeocfaia  and 

1881,  when  an  inaurrection  broke  out  in  Bo-  immediately  marched  to  Borne.    A  serious  re- 

logna  and  other  places,  simnltaneonslj  with  pnlse  which  they  experienced  before  the  walls 

risings  in  various  parts  of  Europe.    Bj  the  (April  29)  was  £c>llowed  by  an  armistice,  during 

assistance  of  Austrian  troops  the  rebellion  was  wluch  a  Spanish  auxiliary  corps  took  possession 

soon  suppressed.    The  present  pope,  Hus  IX.,  of  the  6.  provinces.    On  June  2  the  siege  was 

was  elected  in  1846,  and  at  once  inaugurated  begun  in  form,  and  by  July  1  the  French  were 

a  series  of  reforms  and  concessions  which  were  complete  masters  of  the  city.    The  pope  ap- 

hailed  throughout  Italy  with  the  most  intense  pointed  a  council  of  state  to  carry  on  the  gov- 

enthusiasm.    But  the  ultra  liberals  soon  found  emment,  promised  furdier  administrative  re- 

tiiat  he  was  unwilling  to  go  as  fiir  as  the^  forms,  and  published  an  amnesty,  though  with 

desired.     Enthusiasm  gave  place  to  insults,  many  restrictions ;  but  the  chambers  were  not 

and  the  revolution  which  broJce  out  in  France  revived,  and  the  pontiff  did  not  return  to  his 

and  northern  Italy  produced  a  powerful  effiMst'  capital  until  April,  1850.    The  only  effect  of 

at  Bome.    Yielding  to  the  popular  movement,  the  revolution  was  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  the 

the  pope  in  March,  1848,  issued  a  proclamation  liberal  party,  and  induce  tibe  pope  to  adopt  a 

S remising  a  constitution  on  a  liberal  basis,  with  much  more  conservative  policy  than  he  hod 
eliberative  chambers,  and  at  the  same  time  shown  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Support- 
formed  a  new  cabinet  composed  of  10  laymen  ed  by  the  French  army  of  occupation  and  by 
and  only  8  ecclesiastics.  Much  against  his  the  Austrians  who  held  the  Bomagna,  the  gov- 
will  he  was  forced  to  take  part  with  Oharles  emment  succeeded  in  maintaining  tranquility 
Albert  in  hostilities  agdnst  Austria ;  but  the  until  1860,  when  the  Italian  war  gave  ooeauon 
half  organized  force  which  marched  from  for  fresh  symptoms  of  discontent.  The  with- 
Bome  to  the  Mincio  cannot  be  said  to  have  drawaloftiie  Austrian  garrison  from  Bologna, 
added  much  strength  to  the  Italian  army.  June  12,  was  the  signiil  for  a  peaceful  revolt 
In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Bome  were  of  the  whole  Bomagna,  and  the  organization 
rapidly  taking  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of  of  a  provisional  government,  which  offered  the 
the  government,  and  in  September  it  became  dictatorship  to  tiie  king  of  Sardinia.  Yictor 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  ministry.  Count  Emanuel,  without  immediately  accepting  the 
Bossi,  formerly  French  ambassador,  and  a  sovereignty,  intrusted  the  government  of  the 
moderate  liberal,  was  intrusted  with  the  de-  revolted  legations  to  Massimo  d'Az^lio,  and 

Sartment  of  the  interior  and  finance,  and  Oar-  afterward  to   Signer  Buonoompagni,  and  in 

inal  Soglia  with  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  March,  1860,  formally  declared  them  annexed 

and  presidency  of  the  council.    This  produced  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  in  accordance  with 

for  a  time  a  good  effect,  but  on  Nov.  15,  the  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants.    They  cons^tate, 

day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  chambers,  with  Parma  and  Modena,  what  are  called  the 

Bossi  was  assassinated  at  the  entrance  of  the  '^^milian  provinces,"  from  the  ancient  Via 

legislative  halls.    With  him  the  whole  govern-  jyimilia,  which  traversed  theuL    The  rebelfion 

ment  felL    The  next  day  the  populace,  assisted  had  extended  S.  of  the  Apennines  also,  and  an 

by  the  civic  gvLord,  forced  their  way  into  the  insurrection  at  Perug^  was  quelled  by  the 

Quirinal  and  compelled  the  pope  to  accept  a  Swiss  troops  (June  20)  with  much  bloodshed, 

radical  ministry.    Thenceforth  he  remained  a  At  Bome  disorders  took  place  March  19. 1860, 

prisoner  in  his  palace,  taking  no  part  in  the  but  were  suppressed  without  much  difficulty, 

administration,  and  on  the  24th  he  escaped  in  The  pope  enlisted  a  considerable  force  of  for- 

disguise  to  GMiA  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  eign  troops,  a  large  number  of  whmn  were 

After  some  ineffectual  negotiating  to  induce  Irish,  and  offered  the  command  of  his  army  to 

him  to  return,  the  chambers  at  Bome  appointed  the  distinguished  French  general  Lamoricidre, 

a  provisicmal  government  of  8  persons;  the  who  accepted  the  post  in  April.    Early  in  Sep- 

ministry  of  Mamiani  was  replaced  by  one  still  tember,  following  close  upon  the  successes  of 

more  democratic ;  a  constituent  assembly  was  Garibaldi  in  Sicily  and  Naples,  revolt  broke  out 

called;  the  revcdutionary  party  was  reinforced  in  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  Umbria,  and  the  Muvhes, 

by  a  large  part  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  papal  and  the  insurgents  on  the  11th  placed  them- 

service,  and  by  a  body  of  8,000  men  collected  selves  under  the  protection  of  Yictor  Emanuel, 

by  Garibaldi ;  and  on  Feb.  18, 1849,  the  constitu-  Accordingly  a  Sardinian  force  under  Gen.  Fanti 

ent  assembly  dethroned  the  pope  and  proclaim-  took  possession  of  Perugia  and  Spoleto,  while 

ed  a  republic.    The  Boman  states  now  entered  Oialdini  with  60,000  men  made  himself  master 

heartily  into  the  Italian  war  of  independence,  of  Pesaro  and  Urbino,  and  marched  toward 

and  when  the  revolutionists  were  driven  from  Ancona,  where  Lamorici&re  had  concentrated 

northern  Italy  by  the  Austrian  arms  became  the  pontificid  troops.    After  a  siege  of  7  days, 

an  asylum  for  the  refugees.    The  government  the  Sardinian  fleet  cooperating  vigorously  in 

was  nominally  administered  by  Mazzini,  Ar-  the  attack,  the  city  capitulated  Sept.  29,  Lono- 

mellini,  and  Saffi,  but  the  power  was  really  rici^re  and  the  troops  then  with  him  becoming 

shared  between  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Avez-  prisoners  of  war.    On  Oct.  18  the  Sardinian 

aana.    In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  French  legislative  chambers  passed  a  bill  empowmng 

government  had  resolved  upon  restoring  Pius  the  king  to  incorporate  the  Two  Sicilies  tmd 

IX.  to  his  throne,  and  in  April  an  army  under  the  Papal  States  with  his  dondniona    In  No* 
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Tember  a  vote  of  the  population  of  the  revolted  by  short  pedimoles,  are  pendent  and  of  a  pnr- 
proTinoes  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  annexation  pie  hue.  When  the  frmt  is  ripe^  it  is  abont  8 
to  Sardinia,  and  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  inches  long  and  1^  thiek,  of  a  yellowish  color 
migority  in  favor  of  that  measure.  Benevento  and  of  an  oval  form,  irregular  and  swelling 
and  Ponte  Oor\'Q,  being  surrounded  by  Keapo-  into  inequalities.  Its  pulp  is  soft  and  of  an  in- 
litan  territory,  have  also  been  dissevered  from  sipid  taste,  and  it  contains  several  large  stones, 
the  Roman  states  in  the  course  of  the  revolu-  It  is  never  brought  into  the  markets,  and  is 
tion  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Bicilies,  and  sought  in  the  woods  only  by  children.  It  is 
the  hold  of  the  pc^e  upon  his  remaining  prov>  however  described  by  some  as  esculent  and 
inces,  now  restricted  mainly  to  those  border-  very  fragrant;  and  it  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Dar- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean,  is  extremely  weak,  lington  that,  as  it  is  said  to  be  much  improved 
The  emperor  Napoleon  m.  has  proposed  a  by  cultivation,  it  might  be  well  to  try  what 
voluntary  surrender  by  his  holiness  of  all  his  further  and  careiU  culture  could  effect.  The 
temporal  dominions  except  the  city  of  Rome  common  papaw  is  caUed  by  the  Canadian 
and  its  immediate  nei^borhood — ^a  proposi-  French  a»9iininier,  the  generic  name  given  by 
tion  which  Pius  IX.  r^ected  with  considerable  Adanson  being  only  a  change  from  that.  This 
warmth.  species  is  not  uncommon  on  banks  of  streams 
PAPAGAYO,  Guur  of,  an  indentation  on  in  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states ; 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Nicaragua^  between  the  bay  and  in  the  rich  valleys  intersected  by  the  west- 
of  Salinas  and  Punta  Deeolada,  so  called  from  em  waters,  it  forms  thickets  exdusively  oc- 
the  baf9ing,  revolving  winds  which  beset  it,  cupying  several  acres.  The  small-flowered 
and  which  in  their  course  may  be  supposed  papaw  (A.parof/laray  Michaux's  "Flora^O  is  a 
to  have  some  £uiciftd  relation  to  the  crooked  amall  shrub  rarely  exceeding  2  feet  in  height, 
beak  of  the  parrot,  in  Spanish^j^o^ajro.  These  with  a  few  branches  near  the  summit;  the 
winds  are  occasioned  by  the  trade  winds  from  young  branches  are  elothed  with  a  velvet-like 
the  Caribbean  sea,  which  sweep  entirely  over  ferruginous  pubescence ;  leaves  alternate,  obo* 
the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua,  through  the  valley  vate,  abruptly  acute,  and  slightly  acuminate,  a 
of  the  Nicaraguaa  lakes,  where  they  encounter  little  hairy  on  the  upper  surface,  pubescent 
the  sea  breexes  of  the  Pacific,  producing  the  underneath,  on  very  short  petioles ;   flowers 

Shenomenon  referred  to.  The  port  of  San  solitary,  nearly  sessile;  calyx  very  pubescent, 
nan  del  Sur  lies  in  the  bight  of  this  gulf,  and  deciduous;  corolla  greenish  purple,  stamens 
hence  is  only  acoeesiblei  with  difllculty,  by  sidl-  shorter  than  the  corcSla ;  fruit  about  li  inches 
ing  vessels.  long,  irregularly  oval.  This  species  grows  in 
PAPAW  (Tr.  papo/ywy  a  name  applied  to  the  sandy  pastures  along  the  sea  coast  of  Carolina 
aftmtfM<rtMaofDunal),a  North  American  tree  and  Georgia.  The  A.obotata  of  Torreyand 
10  to  20  feet  high,  belonging  to  the  natural  or*  Gray  is  a  shrub  1  to  8  feet  high,  with  oblong- 
deranofkicMiofJussieUftrc^ical  plants  of  which  obovate,  obtuse  leaves,  with  a  ferruginous  to- 
one  genus  alone  belongs  to  the  United  States,  mentum  beneath.  Nuttall  describes  it  as  a  very 
There  are  several  species,  either  small  trees  or  low  shrub  with  whitish  flowers  equal  to  those 
shrubs,  the  roots  and  bark  of  which  possess  of  the  glaucous  magnolia.  It  occurs  in  the 
an  extremely  nauseous  odor ;  leaves  pubescent  sandy  woods  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  Another 
when  young,  alternate,  destitute  of  stipules,  species  is  the  A,  pygmaa  (Mx.),  a  small  shrub 
distinctly  articulated  with  the  stem,  entire ;  6  to  18  inches  high,  with  nearly  sessile,  cori- 
flowers  axUlary,  mostly  solitary ;  sepals  8  to  4,  aceous,  persistent  leaves,  4  to  6  inches  long, 
persistent,  often  united  at  the  base;  petals  6  very  narrow  and  reticulate;  flowers  solitary, 
in  %  rows,  hypogynous,  coriaceous ;  stamens  axiUary,  large,  on  short  peduncles;  petals  red- 
indefinite,  packed  closely  together  on  a  hypo-  dish  brown.  It  is  found  in  sandy  fields  of 
gynous  torus;  filaments  short ;  anthers  adnate,  Georgia  and  Florida.— -The  ananaeem  comprise, 
extrose ;  ovaries  commonly  numerous ;  styles  beside  these  comparatively  insijpificant  irnits, 
short  or  none ;  stigmas  simple ;  ovules  solitary  the  delicious  custard  apples  of  the  East  and 
or  several  erect;  fruitsconsistingof  dryor  sue-  West  Indies,  the  cherimoyer  of  Peru,  the 
culent  carpels  with  one  or  many  seeds,  either  sweetsop,  &c.  Hartius  in  his  Fhra  Brasili- 
distinot  or  concrete  into  a  fleshy  mass ;  seeds  enns  (Tubingen,  1829-^38)  has  many  interest- 
anatropous,  testa  brittle;  embryo  minute  at  ing  paxticulara  concerning  the  order. 
the  base  of  a  hard  ruminated  albumen.  The  PAPER  (Gr.  irairvpof,  papyrus),  a  material 
common  papaw  is  described  by  Michaux  as  prepared  in  thin  sheets  from  vegetable  pulp, 
having  its  trunk  covered  with  a  silver-gray  and  universally  employed  for  writing  and  print- 
bark,  which  is  smooth  and  even  polished;  the  ing  upon,  takingtheplaceofthe  articles  used  by 
wood  is  spongy,  extremely  soft  and  destitute  the  ancients  for  their  writings.  (See  Paftbvs, 
of  strength,  and  applicable  to  no  use  in  the  me-  and  Pabchm bkt.)  In  the  European  countries 
chanical  arts ;  tiie  leaves  are  borne  on  short  papyrus,  diiefly  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  con- 
petioles,  and  are  alternate,  6  or  6  inches  in  tinued  in  general  use  for  some  centuries  after 
length,  and  of  an  elongated  form,  widening  the  Christian  era.  In  the  6th  century  the  city 
from  the  base  to  the  summit.  They  are  of  a  of  Alexandria  numbered  this  among  its  most 
fine  texture,  and  the  superior  surface  is  smooth  profitable  branches  of  manufacture,  and  itrank- 
and  brilliant.    The  flowers,  which  are  attached  ed  with  the  chief  items  in  the  commerce  of  the 
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nations.    Sereral  yaiietiM  were  known  to  the  the  pith  is  ent  Bpirally  aronnd  iiio  a  thin 
Bomans,  of  which  that  most  widely  esteemed,  after  the  manner  of  catting  corl^  an  operatioD 
nntil  the  introduction  of  the  Olandian  paper,  requiring  a  knife  with  a  yerj  k«n  ed^.    Tho 
was  haown  as  the  Angnstan  paper.    It  was  18  sheets,  which  are  sometimes  a  jbot  long  and  5 
fingers  in  breadth,  such  being  the  extreme  length  inches  wide,  are  spread  out^d  compreased 
of  the  strips  of  papyrus  of  whioh  the  material  into  the  form  of  paper.    The  ]aaterial  on  being 
was  composed.    The  strips,  exceedingly  thin  wetted  swells  and  retains  a  raided  surface  which 
and  delicate,  crossed  each  other  at  right  an-  gives  to  the  drawings  madectpon  it  a  pleasing 
gles,  and  were  compressed  into  one  close  sheet,  effect  of  relief.    The  inferior  sorts  are  largely 
being  secured  by  a  paste  or  sixing.    The  Olau-  used  for  making  artificial  jfowers.    The  paper 
dian  paper  was  made  much  stronger  and  better  of  the  best  qualities  is  chiefly  used  for  paintings 
adapted  for  writing  upon,  by  laying  and  cement-  of  birds,  flowers,  insects,  &c.,  for  which  par- 
ing the  fine  thin  strips  upon  a  groundwork  of  pose  the  original  sketch  is  made  of  a  deep  black 
the  coarser  kind  of  papyrus.    Such  paper  con-  upon  other  paper,  and  the  rice  paper  being  laid 
tinned  in  use  down  to  the  11th  century  in  Italy,  upon  this,  the  paints  are  applied  to  its  suHaoOb 
and  to  the  12th  in  France,  and  was  finally  dis-  This  paper  is  well  adaptea  for  lithographic 
placed  by  the  tharta  bombyeinoy  or  paper  made  printing ;  other  silky  yarieties  are  equally  well 
of  cotton,  the  Greek  word  fiojipv$  being  in  an-  suited  for  steel  and  copper  plates.    The  Jap- 
oient  times  used  either  for  silk  or  cotton.    At  anese  manufacture  varieties  of  paper  from  the 
what  time  raw  ootton  was  first  applied  to  this  inner  bark  of  4  or  more  species  of  trees,  one 
use  is  not  known.   Montfaucon  mentions  having  of  which  is  the  morut  papifera  satita  or  true 
seen  a  manuscript  of  this  paper  of  the  date  ox  paper  tree.    Their  processes  exhibit  great  skill 
1050 ;  but  it  is  supposed  the  European  manu*  and  care,  and  some  of  the  paper  they  prepare 
facture  of  paper  from  the  pulp  of  vegetable  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  which  is  so 
fibres  may  be  dated  fbll  50  years  earlier  than  great  that  it  may  be  used  for  many  of  the  pui^ 
this.    It  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  poses  of  textile  fabrics,  and  indeed  resembles 
Europe  from  the  East,  through  the  Arabians  silk  and  woollen  stuffs  so  closely  as  to  bosome- 
and  Persians.    The  inhabitantsof  several  Ana-  times  mistaken  for  them. — ^According  to  Gib^ 
tic  countries  have  long  manufactured  {Niper  bon,  the  art  ofmann&cturing  paper  was  derived 
from  a  variety  of  materials;  and  the  Chinese  from  the  manufacturers  of  Samarcand,  where 
are  said  to  have  varieties  peculiar  to  almost  it  was  introduced  from  Ohina  in  the  year  651, 
every  province,  the  processes  for  producing  and  thence  spread  over  Europe ;  and  he  adds, 
which  are  no  doubt  very  ancient.    They  em-  on  the  authority  of  the  librarian  Gadri,  in  the 
ploy  the  inner  bark  of  different  sorts  of  trees,  Bibliotheca  Artiico-ffi^^ana^  that  paper  was  in- 
the  pulp  made  of  which  they  compress  into  thin  troduced  at  Mecca  in  707.    linen  rags  appesr 
sheets.    In  the  province  of  8e-chuen,  it  is  said,  to  have  been  used  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
they  make  paper  of  linen  rags,  as  it  is  made  than  cotton,  and  in  Spain,  particularly  in  the 
in  Europe ;  and  in  Fo-kien  they  use  the  young  provinces  of  Valencia  and  Oatalonia,  where  linen 
bamboo.    This  very  fibrous  material  is  cut  into  abounded,  the  manufiaoture  of  pimer  from  this 
pieces  several  feet  long,  is  well  macerated  sev-  material  was  probably  commenced  at  an  early 
eral  days  in  water,  then  dried  under  a  covering  period.    The  oldest  specimen  of  linen  papa*  in 
of  quicklime,  which  Is  watered  at  the  time  to  Spain  having  a  date  is  said  to  be  a  treaty  of 
cause  it  to  slake.    It  is  then  washed,  cut  into  peace  between  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Spain 
filaments,  dried  and  bleached  in  the  sun,  boiled  of  1178.    As  stated  in  the  *^  Chronology  of  , 
in  water,  and  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  beating  the  Paper  and  Paper  Making,^'  by  J.  Munsell  (Al- ' 
substance  in  a  wooden  mortar.    A  glutinous  bany,  1857),  paper  mills  were  in  operation  at 
vegetable  extract  is  then  mixed  with  the  pulp,  Toledo  in  Spain  in  1085,  making  paper  from 
and  being  thoroughly  incorporated  with  it  by  rags  with  the  use  of  moulds  for  forming  the 
beating  in  mortars,  the  mixture  is  poured  into  sheets;  and  in  1151  the  best  paper  was  nu^e  at 
tubs  in  the  condition  of  a  viscid  semi-fluid.  From  Xativa  from  raw  cotton  and  rags,  which  were 
this  the  workmen  withdraw  enough  at  a  time  reduced  to  pulp  by  stamping  them  in  mills  in- 
fer a  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  formed  and  par-  stead  of  grinding  siter  the  lUK>ri8h  method.    In 
tially  dried  in  a  mould,  and  when  removed  from  France  the  manufiicture  dates  as  far  back  as 
this  the  drying  b  completed  upon  the  surface  181i,  and  about  the  same  time  in  Germany ;  and 
of  hot  air  pipes,  as  the  flues  from  a  stove.    To  in  Italy  it  was  conducted  in  1867.    Dnen  pa- 
prepare  it  for  writing  upon,  it  is  sized  by  dip-  per  seems  to  have  been  common  in  Germany  in 
ping  it  into  a  solution  of  alum.    The  Chinese  1824  and  afterward.  Paper  was  known  in  £ngw 
rice  paper  is  prepared  from  the  inner  portion  land  in  the  time  of  Edward  11. ;  but  parchment 
of  the  stems  of  the  OMhynomene  paludoMiB^T-  or  vellum  was  the  writing  materid  commonly 
burgh),  a  hardy  leguminous  plant,  which  grows  employed.    It  was  manumctured  in  England  as 
abundantly  on  the  marshy  plains  of  Bengu,  and  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  YII. ;  but  the  first 
about  the  lakes  near  Calcutta.    The  stems  are  mill  of  which  there  is  anyparticular  account 
rarely  more  than  2  inches  through.    They  are  is  one  built  in  Dartford  in  Kent,  by  a  German 
exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  island  of  named  John  Spilman  or  Spielman,  Jeweller  to 
Formosa  to  China  and  Calcutta.    The  stems  Queen  Elizabetii.    This  is  celebrated  in  a  poem 
being  cut  into  proper  lengths  for  the  sheets,  on  paper  of  the  date  of  1588,    The  bonneaa 
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made  but  slow  progress,  and  during  tho  17tli  and  were  made  banknipt  before  the/  eonid 
century  the  supplies  were  chiefly  ft*om  France,  realize  the  dues  to  which  they  were  entitled 
which  country,  with  Holland  and  Genoa,  main-  for  its  use.    In  1800  good  white  paper  to  the 
tained  a  deciiled  superiority  in  this  production,  amount  of  700  reams  a  week  was  made  for  the 
The  qualities  of  the  various  papers  produced  are  first  time  from  old  waste  and  written  and  print- 
compared  by  Fuller  in  1661  to  those  of  the  ed  paper,  such  as  had  always  before  been  thrown 
people  that  manufactured  them ;   the  French  away.    This  was  done  in  England  by  Matthias 
being  **  light,  slight,  and  slender;  the  Venetian  Koops.    He  also  made  better  paper  from  straw, 
neat,  subtil,  and  court-like;    and  the  Dutch  wood,  and  other  yegetable  matters,  without 
thick,  corpulent,  and  gross,  sucking  up  the  ink  the  addition  of  any  other  known  paper  stuff, 
with  the  4>onginess  thereof."  In  England  great  than  had  ever  betbre  been  produced.    He  ob* 
improvements  were  introduced  by  the  French  tained  a  patent  for  the  use  of  straw,  hay,  tbis- 
remgees  of  1685 ;  and  from  this  time  the  busi-  ties,  waste  and  refuse  of  hemp  and  flax,  &o. — In 
ness  advanced  in  importance.    In  1690  particu-  the  United  States  the  first  paper  mill  of  which 
lar  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  the  pro-  we  have  any  account  was  erected  in  1714  upon 
duction  of  white  paper,  almost  all  that  was  pre-  Chester  creek  in  Delaware.    It  was  afterward 
viously  made  bemg  brown.    The  total  annual  owned  by  a  Mr.  Wilcox,  who  furnished  Frank- 
value  of  the  product  at  the  close  of  the  oen-  lin  with  paper  fh>m  it.    The  mill  is  still  in 
tury  did  not  exceed  £28,000,  and  the  number  operation,  belonging  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Wilcox, 
of  mills  in  all  England  was  less  than  100.    In  and  paper  is  made  in  it  by  hand  on  the  same 
1721  there  were  produced  about  800,000  reams,  process  which  was  in  use  a  century  ago.    In 
which  was  about  |  of  the  total  consumption ;  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  appears 
and  two  years  afterward  the  value  of  the  year-  firom  the  statement  of  Salmon  in  his  ""  Modem 
ly  product  was  estimated  at  £780,000.    In  the  History"  (voL  iii.  p.  494),  a  paper  mill  was  set 
middle  of  the  century  the  importations  fh>m  up  about  the  year  1717,  and  in  1720  was  mak- 
Rouen  in  France  had  decreased  to  such  an  ex*  ing  paper  to  the  value  of  about  £200  per  annum, 
tent,  that  many  of  the  French  paper  mills  were  But  other  authorities  give  the  year  1780  as  the 
abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses.    The  date  of  the  first  paper  mill  in  Massachusetts, 
celebrated  manufacturer  James  Whatman  had  which  was  built  at  Milton  ^nder  the  enoourage- 
his  mill  in  operation  at  Maidstone  in  1760 ;  ment  of  the  bounty  offered  by  the  legislature 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  its  product  in  1738.    Mr.  Daniel  Henchman  of  Boston,  who 
has  been  famous  for  its  superior  quality.    A  it  is  supposed  built  this  mill,  exhibited  a  sample 
medal  was  awarded  for  it  in  the  great  exhibi-  of  his  paper  before  the  general  court  in  1781. 
tion  of  1851  to  his  successors.    About  the  same  There  was  in  1728  a  paper  mill  at  Elizabethtown, 
period  important  improvements  were  made  in  K.  J.,  owned  by  Mr.  William  Bradford.    The 
the  manufacture   in   Holland  and  Germany.  Massachusetts  mill  appears  to  have  been  stopped 
Cylinders  armed  with  steel  blades  for  reducing  for  some  time,  as  is  supposed  for  want  of  com- 
the  pulp  were  substituted  by  the  Dutch,  about  petent  workmen ;   and  in  1760  it  was  started 
the  year  1760,  for  the  stampers  which  were  again  by  a  British  soldier  stationed  at  Boston, 
before  in  use.    They  were  run  with  far  great-  for  whom  a  ftarlough  had  been  obtained  long 
er  ease  by  their  windmills,  and  proved  much  enough  for  this  purpose.    In  1768  a  mill  was 
more  effectual.    The  Fk*ench  academv  of  sci-  completed  fCt  Norwich,  Conn.,  by  Christopher 
ences  sent  an  agent  in  1768  to  Holland  to  visit  LefiSngwell,  under  ofl9cial  encouragement.    An- 
the  paper  mills  and  investigate  the  processes  in  other  was  in  operation  in  1776  at  East  Hart- 
use.    The  Germans  attempted  the  nse  of  straw  ford,  belon^png  to  Watson  and  Ledyard,  which 
in  1766 ;  and  in  France  in  1776  a  book  was  supplied  about  8.000  sheets  weekly  for  the 
printed  upon  paper  of  good  white  appearance  press  at  Hartford,  and  most  of  the  writiuff 
made  from  ^e  bark  of  the  linden  (biasswood).  paper  used  in  the  state  and  ^e  continents 
The  greatest  advances  in  the  manufacture  were  army.    There  were  at  this  time  three  small 
now  made  by  the  French.    In  1798  Louis  Ro-  mills  in  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  Rhode  Island, 
bert,  a  workman  in  the  establishment  of  M.  and  not  long  after  one  at  Bennington,  V t.    Hie 
Pierre  Francois  Didot  at  Essonnes,  announced  manufacture  had  made  much  more  rapid  pro- 
that  he  had  discovered  a  new  way  of  making,  gress  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
by  the  labor  of  one  man  only,  sheets  of  paper  ware,  where  in  1770  the  total  number  of  paper 
of  very  large  size,  even  12  feet  wide  and  60  feet  miUs  was  about  40,  and  the  annual  product  of 
long.    This  was  by  means  of  an  endless  web,  paper  was  worth  about  £100,000.    In  New 
and  the  machine  as  afterward   perfected   in  England  and  New  York  the  supply  was  far 
England  became  the  most  important  piece  of  short  of  the  demand ;   and  it  was  with  the 
apparatus  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.    Ro-  gpreatest  difiSculty  that  rags  were  procured  for 
bcrt  obtained  a  patent  right  firom  the  French  the  mills.    The  people  were  not  accustomed  to 
government  and   an   appropriation  of  8,000  preserve  them,  and  though  advertisements  an- 
francs.    The  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  a  wealthy  nonnced  when  the  bell  carts  would  go  round  to 
firm  of  stationers  and  booksellers  in  London,  collect,  and  urgent  appeals  in  prose  and  verse 
who  purchased  the  right  for  Great  Britain,  ex-  were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  the  ladies,  ac- 
pended  £60,000  in  matters  connected  with  the  companied  with  offers  of  Sd.  per  pound  for  clean 
improvement  and  manufacture  of  the  machine,  white  cotton  or  linen  rags,  and  2d.  for  white, 
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blue,  brown,  and  oheok,  the  quantities  obtained  continued  to  increase,  their  valne  in  1889  and 
were  very  meagre.  The  first  paper  mill  in  1840  exceeding  $560,000  a  year ;  the  imports 
northern  New  York  was  built  in  1793  at  Troy  of  paper  in  each  of  tiie  same  years  amounted 
by  Messrs.  Websters,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in  to  about  $150,000,  and  the  exports  to  about 
which  from  5  to  10  reams  were  made  daily.  $85,000.  In  1850  the  value  of  the  rags  im- 
The  next  year  one  was  constructed  at  Fair-  ported  was  $748,707,  and  of  paper  $496,563. 
haven,  Yt.,  by  Col.  Lyon,  and  the  bark  of  the  Three  fourths  of  the  rags  were  from  Italian 
basswood  was  employed  in  it  for  making  wrap-  and  Austrian  ports,  and  their  cost  was  $3.61  for 
ping  paper.  In  New  England  and  New  York,  100  lbs.  The  capital  invested  in  the  manulao- 
mills  built  for  other  purposes,  as  grist  mills,  ture  was  about  $18,000,000,  the  annual  prod- 
began  to  be  convertea  into  paper  mills;  but  uct  of  paper  about  $17,000,000,  and  the  num- 
the  greatest  difficultjr  was  experienced  in  pro-  ber  of  mUls  about  700.  AU  but  two  of  them 
curing  rags.  The  printing  offices  could  not  be  were  provided  with  the  Fourdrinier  machine, 
fumi&ed  with  the  supplies  they  required ;  and  The  town  of  Lee  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  be- 
in  1804  the  American  company  of  booksellers  came  celebrated  for  its  paper  mills,  having  25 
offered  premiums  to  any  one  who  would  make  mills  in  1851,  which  produced  about  25,000  lbs. 
the  greatest  quantity  of  paper  from  other  ma-  of  paper  daily,  and  $2,000,000  worth  per  annum, 
terials  than  cotton  and  linen  rags.  In  1810  The  consumption  of  paper  in  1852  equalled  in 
the  number  of  mills  in  the  United  States  amount  that  of  England  and  France  together, 
was  estimated  at  185,  of  which  7  were  in  The  exports  of  paper  and  stationery  continued 
New  Hampshire,  88  in  Massachusetts,  4  in  small,  but  the  imports  for  the  year  ending  June 
Bhode  Island,  17  in  Oonnecticut,  9  in  Vermont,  30,  1853,  amounted  to  $602,659,  and  of  rags  to 
28  in  New  York,  60  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Dela-  $982,837,  costing  $4.31  for  100  lbs.  Thenum- 
ware,  3  in  Maryland,  4  in  Virginia,  1  in  South  ber  of  mills  in  active  operation  in  1854  is  stated 
Carolina,  6  in  Kentucky,  and  4  in  Tennessee,  to  have  been  750,  producing  annually  about 
They  produced  50,000  reams  of  paper  worth  250,000,000  lbs.  of  paper,  worth  $25,000,000, 
$3  per  ream,  weighing  about  500  tons ;  70,-  and  consuming  405,000,000  lbs.  of  rags,  which 
000  reams  of  book  paper  at  $3.50,  weigbiug  cost  about  4  cents  a  pound.  The  demand, 
630  tons ;  111,000  reams  of  writing  paper  at  $3,  however,  still  exceeded  the  supply,  so  that  the 
about  650  tons ;  and  100,000  reams  of  wrapping  price  in  1854  advanced  2^  cts.  per  pound,  cans- 
paper,  at  83  cts. ;  also  paper  hangings  ana  ing  several  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York 
other  articles.  At  this  time  rags  began  to  and  Philadelphia  either  to  increase  their  rates 
be  imported  laigely  into  the  United  States  or  reduce  their  size.  Experiments  in  intro- 
from  Europe.  Each  mill,  as  ordinarily  con-  ducing  new  materials  for  the  manufacture  had 
structed  in  Massachusetts,  had  2  vats,  and  made  proved  successful  as  to  basswood ;  and  at  little 
from  2,000  to  3,000  reams  of  the  different  sorts  Ffdls,  N.  Y.,  a  large  and  very  superior  mill  was 
of  paper.  It  required  a  capital  of  about  $10,000,  built  by  the  ligneous  paper  company  to  use  this 
and  employed  12  persons  or  more.  The  ma-  material  alone.  At  Norwich,  Oonn.,  the  miUs  of 
terials  used  were  chiefly  rags,  old  sails,  and  the  Ohelsea  manufacturing  company  were  pro- 
junk.  Steam  power  was  first  applied  to  this  ducing  in  1856  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  of  paper  in 
manufacture  in  the  United  States  at  Pittsburg  a  day.  The  Pacific  mills  of  Windsor  Locks  in 
in  1816 ;  the  engine  was  of  16  horse  power,  and  the  same  state  are  about  as  extensive,  and  are 
the  annual  product  of  paper  was  worth  $20,000.  prob^ly  not  exceeded  in  their  ci^acity  by  any 
In  1820  the  annual  value  of  the  p^>er  manu-  mills  in  the  world.  The  total  amount  produced 
factures  in  the  United  States  was  rated  at  in  Uie  United  States  at  this  time  was  about  200,- 
$3,000,000.  In  1822  the  publication  of  Rees's  000  tons  per  annum ;  in  Great  Britain  66,000 
'^Oydopffidia"  in  Philadelphia  consumed  30,000  tons;  and  in  France  70,000  tons.  The  con- 
reams  of  paper.  This  was  the  largest  work  in  sumption  by  the  large  publishing  houses  is  im- 
the  English  language.  The  most  extensive  mense,  that  of  a  single  newspaper,  the  *^  New 
paper  mill  in  the  United  States  in  1825  was  York  Tribune,^'  being  about  570,000  sheets  or 
that  of  Messrs.  D.  and  J.  Ames  at  Springfield.  30  tons  a  week.  This  is  chiefly  supplied  by  a 
In  1828  the  consumption  of  paper  for  the  news-  mill  at  Niagara  &lls.  The  '^  London  Times," 
papers  throughout  the  country  was  estimated  uidng  a  much  heavier  paper,  consumes  9  tons 
at  104,400  reams,  costing  $500,000.  The  total  or  90,000  sheets  daily.— The  materials  suitable 
value  of  the  product  was  nearly  $7,000,000,  for  the  manu&cture  of  paper  are  all  those  vego- 
and  of  the  rags  and  other  materials  employed  table  fibres  which  have  a  corrugated  edge  imd 
in  the  manufacture  about  $2,000,000.  The  may  be  macerated  into  a  pulp  with  water ;  and 
Fourdrinier  machine,  imported  from  England,  those  are  to  be  preferred  which,  while  they 
was  in  use  in  a  number  of  mills,  Masraohu-  can  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  at 
setts  in  1829  having  6  of  them,  or  one  for  the  least  cost,  can  also  be  converted  with  least 
every  10  mills.  These,  and  improved  methods  labor  into  pi^p.  Nothing  has  yet  been  found 
of  cleansing  and  bleadiing,  principally  by  the  better  adapted  for  this  manufacture  than  the 
use  of  chlorine,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  fibres  of  cotton  and  flax,  and  these  are  ob- 
business,  and  rendered  tiie  coarser  materials  tained  most  cheaply  after  they  have  served 
available  for  the  manufacture  of  the  better  their  original  purpose,  and  in  the  form  of  rags 
qualities  of  paper.    The  importation  of  rags  are  discarded  firom  further  service.    By  reason 
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of  the  wear  to  wbioh  the  fibres  bare  been  §iib-  pnre  material.  A  atmilar  plan  has  been  em- 
jected,  and  their  washings  in  alkaline  waters,  ployed  in  tearing  to  pieces  logs  of  bass  or  white 
the  material  is  already  partially  prepared  for  wood,  which  ftmiishes  a  fibre  adapted  for  the 
redaction  to  pulp.  The  yarieties  of  white  pa-  production  of  paper.  IVepared  in  other  ways, 
per  employed  ror  printing  and  writing  nntil  basswood  is  now  in  use  in  some  of  the  mills  of 
within  the  last  10  years  were  prepared  almost  northern  New  York.  Its  fibre  is  however  rather 
exdnsively  from  rags  of  cotton  and  linen ;  while  weak  and  short,  and  tends  to  fall  to  powder  in 
the  cheaper  brown  and  colored  wrapping  pa-  its  reduction  to  pulp.  Paper  made  from  the 
pers  were  manufactured,  as  they  still  are,  from  wood  of  the  hemlock  has  recently  been  intro- 
coarser  materials,  such  as  the  waste  of  rope  man-  duced  to  some  extent  for  newspapers. — Numer- 
ufactories  and  of  cotton  mills.  By  recent  im-  ous  other  yegetable  substances  haye  been  care- 
provements  these  are  found  to  be  applicable  to  fully  subjected  to  practical  tests  and  conrerted 
the  manufacture  of  the  finest  white  paper,  and  to  some  extent  into  paper,  several  of  which  have 
even  tissue  paper ;  and  such  are  now  produced  been  named  in  the  account  already  given  of 
on  a  large  acaie  in  the  paper  mills  of  the  United  the  progress  of  the  manufacture.  In  the  Smith- 
States.  The  large  establishment  of  Messrs.  H.  sonian  institution  there  is  a  copy  of  a  work  by 
Y.  Butler  and  co.  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  consumes  Jakob  Christian  Schoffer  on  experiments  in 
cotton  waste,  hempen  bale  ropes,  and  bagging  making  paper  from  other  materials  than  rags 
exclusively,  and  no  works  produce  paper  of  (Erlangen,  1772),  which  is  printed  on  more 
superior  qiuilities.  The  brown  papers  made  in  than  60  varieties  of  paper  made  from  as  many 
American  miDs  firom  these  materials  combined  different  materials.  The  works  of  the  mar- 
together  IB  unequalled  by  any  similar  papers  quis  de  ViUette,  published  in  London  in  1780 
made  in  Europe.  Still  coarser  papers  are  made  in  24mo.,  are  printed  on  paper  made  of  marsh 
of  the  fibres  of  the  worn-out  India  bagging,  mallow ;  and  at  the  end  are  single  leaves  of 
which  in  Great  Britain  especially  is  obtain^  paper  manufactured  at  Bruges  from  20  differ- 
in  inunense  quantities,  and  is  there  largely  ap-  ent  species  of  plants,  including  the  nettle,  hops, 
propriated  to  this  use.  ^Bee  Cora,  GiTinrr,  and  moss,  reed,  several  kinds  of  trees,  herbs,  Ao,  Mr, 
JuTB.)  Straw  is  used  idso  to  a  considerable  Munsell,  in  his  work  referred  to  above,  enumer- 
extent,  especially  in  England,  as  an  auxiliary  ates  108  substances  which  have  been  experi- 
to  rags ;  and  when  mixM  with  them,  its  fibre  mented  upon.  They  are  chiefiy  vegetable  mat- 
gives  stifibess  to  the  paper,  which  is  largely  ters ;  but  among  them  are  some  animal  and  a 
used  for  newspapers.  The  stalk  of  the  straw  few  mineral  substances.  The  chief  dependence 
contains  silica,  which  must  be  removed  by  of  the  manufacture,  however,  is  first  upon  rags; 
long  boiling  in  a  strong  alkaline  lye,  and  thus  then  upon  the  waste  of  cotton  mills  and  rope 
the  cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  material  is  factories ;  and  then  upon  straw  and  basswood. 
necessarily  greater  Uian  tiiat  of  rags,  which  — ^In  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  first  object 
require  much  shorter  treatment  of  this  charac-  is  to  prepare  the  raw  materials  for  the  pro- 
ter ;  and  its  fibre  moreover  is  short  and  tender,  cesses  by  which  they  are  brought  into  a  pulpy 
In  the  United  States  the  cane  or  reed  of  the  condition.  This  is  effected  by  various  metn- 
southem  swamps  offers  itself  as  a  fibrous  ma-  ods,  which  vary  somewhat  with  the  character 
terial  tiiat  can  be  procured  at  little  cost  in  un-  of  the  materials.  Rags  are  first  cut  into  nar- 
limited  quantities.  Various  attempts  have  row  strips  by  women,  who  sit  each  at  a  small 
been  made  to  convert  tiiis  into  paper,  and  with  table  having  a  wire  network  surface  and  ftir- 
some  success.  At  a  miU  a  few  nmes  N.  from  nished  with  a  large  vertical  knife  blade,  the 
Baltimore  considerable  paper  has  been  made  back  of  which  is  toward  the  operator.  The 
from  it,  and  samples  have  also  been  exhibited  rags  are  cut  by  drawing  them  across  this  knife, 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  the  success  is  considered  and  all  hard  substances,  as  buttons,  hooks  and 
so  decided  that  mills  are  now  in  process  of  eyes,  and  pieces  of  woollen  and  silk,  are  sepa- 
construction  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  for  prepar-  rated  and  laid  aside,  while  the  rags  are  thrown 
Ing  the  fibre  npon  a  large  scale  for  supplying  according  to  their  characters  into  the  appro- 
paper  mills.  The  reeds  freed  from  their  joints  priate  compartments  of  a  box  placed  conve* 
are  boiled  under  pressure  in  alkaline  solutions,  niently  at  hand  to  receive  them.  Much  dirt 
and  the  product  is  afterward  bleached  as  in  and  sand  &lls  through  the  netting.  The  next 
the  ordinary  process.    By  another  American  process,  where  the  rags  are  not  picked  out  or 

Srocess  a singuur  expedient  was  adopted  for  re-  **  overhauled,"  is  the  willowing  and  dusting, 

ucing  the  material  to  fibres.    The  long  canes  In  cylindrical-shaped  machines  the  rags  are 

were  introduced  into  iron  cylinders  of  great  tossed  about  and  thoroughly  tumbled  by  the 

strength  so  made  as  to  be  dosed  steam-tight,  long  teeth  upon  the  revolving  cylinders  and 

Steam  was  then  forced  in  under  g^reat  pressure,  against  the  fixed  teeth  set  in  the  outer  cas- 

and  the  end  of  the  cylinder  corresponding  to  ing,  whereby  they  are  freed  from  the  loose 

the  muzzle  being  suddenly  opened,  the  canea  dirt  and  made  ready  for  the^  boiling  process, 

were  shot  out  as  firom  a  gun  and  torn  into  For  this  an  alkaline  solution  is  used,  of  varia- 

slender  laments.     Around  the  cylinder  the  ble  composition  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

BUica  that  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  rags,  the  more  highly  colored  requiring  strong 

the  hard  outer  covering  of  the  canes  collected  lye.    For  100  lbs.  of  rags  from  6  to  10  lbs. 

in  piles  of  snow-white  and  apparently  perfectly  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  and  half  as  much 
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qnioklime.  The  lye  reduces  the  fine  hard  par-  the  *^  pUte,^*  are  hent  in  the  middle,  so  as  to 
tides  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  which  if  allowed  make  a  slight  angle  with  the  bars  of  the  roll, 
to  remain  woald  cause  knobby  places  in  the  by  which  means  ttte  fibre  is  drawn  out  and  re* 
paper,  remoyes  much  of  the  dirt  that  still  duced  in  length  by  a  shearing  action.  The 
adheres  to  the  rags,  and  partially  whitens  floor  of  the  cistern  rises  up  toward  the  cylin- 
them.  The  solution  is  best  heated  by  means  der,  and  behind  the  plate  is  continued  up 
of  steam  pipes,  and  various  plans  have  been  so  as  to  form  a  breasting,  the  top  of  which  is 
devised  of  accomplishing  the  object  most  effi-  nearly  as  high  as  the  centre  of  the  cylinder, 
ciently,  so  as  to  subject  SW  portions  alike  to  the  From  this  point  it  slopes  rapidly  down  to  the 
action  of  the  lye.  Larire  cylindrical  iron  boil-  bottom  of  the  trough,  forming  what  is  called  the 
ers,  set  horizontally  and  made  to  revolve,  were  "  back  fall."  The  cistern  beins  filled  with 
first  employed  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Butler  of  Pater-  water  sufficiently  to  immerse  the  lower  bars  on 
son,  N.  J.,  and  in  various  modifications  have  the  cylinder  when  this  is  raised  up,  the  rags 
since  been  introduced  into  the  best  mills  of  are  introduced  and  spread  about  with  the  hand, 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  These  are  pro-  and  the  cylinder  is  made  to  revolve.  This 
vided  with  compartments  perforated  with  holes  causes  a  current  to  fiow  which  moves  the  r^ 
for  draining  off  the  water,  and  they  are  charged  along  with  it,  bringing  them  under  the  cylin- 
at  the  ends  with  several  hundred  weight  of  der,  and  carrying  them  around  the  partition, 
rags  at  a  time,  when  steam  is  admitted  under  a  till  they  are  brought  again  between  the  ribs  of 
pressure  of  60  lbs.  or  more  per  square  inch,  the  cyHnder  and  those  of  the  plate  beneath. 
By  the  use  of  high  steam,  a  saving  of  the  soda  As  the  operation  goes  on,  the  cylinder  is  grada- 
introdnced  to  facilitate  the  cleansing,  as  well  as  ally  lowered,  till  toward  the  last,  when  the 
of  much  time,  b  effected.  The  operation  for  rags  have  been  worn  down  into  the  pulpy 
the  full  charge  is  completed  in  8  to  10  hours,  condition  known  as  half  stuff,  the  space  is  nar- 
The  rags  are  then  ready  for  the  process  by  rowed  till  the  cylinder  almost  touches  the  plate, 
which  they  are  converted  into  pulp.  This  Before  reaching  tins  point,  when  the  ra«  are 
used  to  be  effected  by  allowing  the  rags  to  fer-  coarse  and  offer  considerable  resistance  in  oeing 
ment  several  weeks  in  stone  vats,  and  then  drawn  through  the  space,  the  motion,  as  the 
beating  them  wiUi  stamps  or  pestles  in  a  wooden  cylinder  revolves  with  great  rapidity,  is  yery 
mortar.  The  mortar  had  a  cavity  in  the  bottom  rough  and  jerking ;  but  in  the  course  of  8  or  4 
covered  with  a  thick  iron  plate  grooved  on  the  hours  it  becomes  steady,  indicating  a  thorough 
upper  surface,  and  the  under  sides  of  the  stamps  reduction  of  the  materud  to  pulp.  A  box  cover 
were  also  grooved.  A  hole  through  the  mortar  is  constructed  over  the  cylinder  to  prevent  its 
allowed  the  dirty  water  to  escape  from  the  cav-  throwing  out  the  contents  of  the  trough  by  the 
ity,  while  the  fibres  of  the  rags  were  arrested  by  rapidity  of  its  revolution.  During  the  opera- 
a  hair  cloth  covering.  The  machine  known  as  tion  fresh  water,  which  should  be  perfectly 
the  "  engine,"  invented  by  the  Dutch,  took  the  clean  and  pure,  is  continually  admitted,  and  the 
place  of  the  mortar,  and  is  now  in  general  use.  dirty  water  is  removed  by  some  one  of  the 
Two  kinds  are  employed,  caUed  respectively  the  several  contrivances  that  have  been  devised  to 
washer  and  the  beater,  both  constructed  upon  take  it  up  and  leave  all  the  fibre  behind.  That 
the  same  plan,  the  one  designed  for  washing  in  general  use  consists  of  hollow  cylinders  cov- 
the  rags,  and  the  other  for  rubbing  and  redu-  er^  with  very  fine  wire  cloth,  and  made  to 
cing  them  to  pulp.  The  latter  may  be  placed  revolve  slowly  in  the  current  of  pulp,  as  it 
below  the  former,  and  receive  the  rags  directly  passes  through  the  other  compartment  after 
from  it;  but  usually  they  are  separated  by  the  leaving  that  occupied  by  the  washing  cylinder, 
bleaching  apparatus  and  process.  Each  is  a  Inside  the  cylinder  the  water  is  caught  in  buck- 
trough,  it  may  be  10  feet  long  by  4|  wide  ets,  and  being  raised  up  in  them  is  discharged 
and  2^  deep,  cast  in  one  piece  of  iron  with  the  into  a  tube  which  passes  through  the  axis  of 
ends  rounded,  and  provided  with  a  longitudinal  the  cylinder,  and  thus  it  escapes  from  the  ma- 
vertical  partition  that  reaches  within  2  feet  of  chine.  In  this  process  much  importance  is 
each  end.  The  trough  is  thus  divided  into  two  attached  to  the  condition  of  the  bars  on  the 
chambers,  which  connect  together  at  the  ends,  cylinders  and  plates,  care  being  taken  thattiiey 
Across  the  middle  of  the  cistern  a  shaft  is  set  are  adapted  to  the  paiticular  work,  and  are 
which  carries  a  solid  wooden  cylinder  in  one  of  kept  in  good  order,  so  that  the  rags  are  rubbed 
the  divisions,  and  which  can  be  raised  or  low-  rather  than  cut  into  pulp.  Only  by  giving 
ered  about  an  inch  by  means  of  a  screw  at  one  plenty  of  time  to  the  operation  is  the  material 
end  of  the  **  lighter^*  or  lever  beam  upon  which  brought  into  the  proper  consistencv,  incorpo- 
the  end  of  the  axle  rests.  This  cylinder  is  rating  with  it  sufficient  water.  If  the  work  is 
armed  with  about  40  longitudinal  steel  ribs  or  not  done  in  this  manner,  good  pi^>er  cannot  be 
bars  in  a  washer,  and  60  in  a  beater,  which  produced  from  the  pulp.  The  time  expended 
project  about  2  inches  from  its  surfiace.  Under  in  properly  washing  a  charge  of  from  one  to 
the  cylinder  another  set  of  steel  bars,  each  of  two  cwt.  of  rags  should  be  from  8  to  4  hours ; 
them  from  i  to  i  inch  thick,  arranged  in  aseg-  but  the  operation  is  often  completed  in  less 
ment  of  about  6  inches  width,  conforming  to  time,  to  the  detriment  of  the  paper.  The  nnm- 
the  curve  of  the  cylinder,  is  firmly  secured  in  her  of  engines  in  a  paper  mill  is  commonly  re- 
the  fioor  of  the  cistern.    These  bars,  forming  ferred  to  as  indicating  its  capacity.    The  power 
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reqtured  for  miming  each  oylinder  toward  the  what  larger  than  the  sheet  of  paper,  oorered 
dose  of  the  process,  when  the  spaoe  between  with  parallel  wires  placed  near  together,  and 
its  under  surface  and  the  plate  is  narrowest,  is  crossed  bj  a  few  others,*   A  loose  frame  called 
about  equal  to  that  of  7  horses.    From  this  a  deckle,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  mould,  is  held 
machine  the  half  stuff  is  allowed  to  flow  out  by  down  upon  its  upper  surface,  serving  as  a  mar- 
a  large  pipe  in  the  bottom  to  the  draining  chest,  gin  to  the  wires,  and  determines  the  size  of  the 
where,  oeing  freed  from  much  of  the  water  it  sheet    A  proper  quantity  of  pulp  being  dipped 
contains,  it  next  enters  the  stone  cisterns  in  up  and  shaken  with  a  peculiar  motion  acquired 
which  the  bleaching  is  effected.    In  these  a  so-  by  experience,  the  fibre  is  spread  evenly  over 
Intioa  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  with  about  the  wires  ana  the  water  in  great  part  flows 
one  pound  of  the  salt  to  2  gallons  of  water,  through.    The  vatman  then  dips  off  and  re- 
is  employed.    The  liquor  drains  off  through  tains  the  deckle  as  he  slides  the  mould  aJong 
plates  of  zinc  in  the  bottom,  which  are  per-  the  edges  of  the  vat  to  another  workman  called 
forated  with  minnte  holes,  and  is  then  pump-  the  coucher,  and  taking  another  mould  to  which 
ed  up  again  and  used  with  additions  of  strong  he  adjusts  the  deckle,  ne  rex>eats  the  operation, 
fresh  liquor.    By  24  hours^  steeping  the  pulp  The  coucher  meantime  sets  the  mould  on  its 
is  converted  to  a  nearly  pnre  white  color ;  and  edge  to  drain  while  he  arranges  on  ^e  table 
it  is  then  removed  sometimes  to  a  strong  iron  dose  by  a  sheet  of  felt  cloth  on  which  he  lays 
box,  in  which  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  the  sheet  of  fibre  by  overturning  the  mould, 
hydraulic  press  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  out  This  is  returned  to  the  vatman,  who  passes 
most  of  the  chlorine  water,  or  goes  directly  along  another  mould  and  sheet,  and  this  is  laid 
to  the  beating  engine,  like  the  washing  en-  upon  another  felt  witi^  which  the  first  sheet  is 
gine  already  described.    In  this  the  stuff  is  covered.    About  180  sheets  are  thus  piled  up 
first  run  for  half  an  hour  or  more  with  the  cyl-  alternately  with  as  many  felts,  and  the  whole 
inder  raised,  so  as  not  to  rub  the  pulp.    Tha  pile  is  then  slipped  under  a  press,  by  the  action 
action  is  hence  merely  that  of  waahing,  and  of  which  mndi  water  is  squeezed  out  and  the 
the  effect  is  to  remove  &e  chlorine,  which  if  al-  sheets  acquire  tenacity.    These  are  then  sepa- 
lowed  to  remain  would  render  the  paper  brit^  rated  and  piled  up  by  themselves,  and  again 
tie  and  liable  to  soon  crumble  to  dust.  The  salt  pressed ;  and  being  again  separated,  or  parted, 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  technically  termed  ^^  an-  they  are  piled  and  pressed  a  third  time.    Thus 
tichlor,"  is  of  late  advantageotisly  introduced  the  marks  of  the  felts  are  removed,  and  the 
to  neutralize  the  chlorine  and  expedite  its  re-  paper  is  in  good  condition  for  drying,  which  is 
moval.    Suitable  mixtures  are  then  added  for  effected  by  hanging  the  sheets  on  hair  lines  in 
sizing,  according  to  the  quality  of  paper  to  be  lofts  or  rooms  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
made ;  and  also  any  coloring  matter.    The  or-  In  favorable  weather  the  drying  may  be  com- 
dinary  size  is  a  combination  of  soda  and  rosin  pleted  in  24  hours,  after  which  the  paper  is 
to  form  a  soap  frt>m  which  the  rosin  is  pre-  sized  by  dipping  it  several  times  in  a  prepara- 
cipitated  upon  tiie  pulp  by  the  subsequent  ad-  tion  of  glue  and  alum.    The  sheets  are  again 
dition  of  alum.     The  cylinder  is  then  low-  pressed  to  remove  the  snperflnous  size,  and  are 
ered  and  the  pulp  is  ground  by  its  action  to  a  returned  to  the  drying  rooms,  where  they  are 
znndi  finer  consistency,  its  quality  depending  suspended  upon  the  lines  and  dried  much  more 
upon  the  judicious  management  of  the  cylinder,  gradnaUy  than  before,  several  days'  tune  hems 
as  not  letting  it  down  too  fast  nor  too  much  at  requisite  for  the  size  to  become  well  incorporated 
once.    The  beating  is  completed  in  8^  to  4  with  the  paper.    The  finishing  is  effected  by 
hours ;  and  the  stim  is  then  discharged  into  a  passing  the  sheets  laid  alternately  with  glazed 
large  receiving  vat.  An  improvement  upon  the  paper  boards  with  some  hot  metal  plates  inter- 
Dutch  engine  has  been  invented  by  Hr.  Joseph  spersed  through  the  piles.     This  gives  the 
Kingsland  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  in  success-  name  of  "  hot-pressed."    It  may  instead  be 
fed  use  in  this  country  and  in  England.   It  con-  rolled  with  smooth  copper  plates  between  the 
aists  in  a  revolving  grinder  placed  between  two  sheets.    By  this  method  it  was  often  8  weeks 
stationary  grinders,  tiie  pulp  being  made  to  before  the  paper  was  finally  finished  from  the 
flow  first  through  the  space  on  one  side  and  first  treatment  of  the  rags,  and  for  every  vat^ 
then  through  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  from  which  about  150  lbs.  of  paper  might  be 
revolving  grinder,  after  which  it  is  discharged  made  in  a  day,  there  were  employed  8  men  and 
in  a  constuit  stream.    The  revolving  grinder  about  as  many  women.   The '^  water  mark-up- 
makes  about  200  revolutions  in  a  minute,  and  on  paper,  used  to  designate  the  peculiar  kinds, 
the  spaces  are  adjusted  by  screws  for  coarse  or  is  produced  by  coarse  wires  of  the  required 
fine  pulp  as  may  be  required. — ^The  pulp  being  figures  attached  to  the  moulds,  so  as  to  cause 
collected  in  stone  vats,  from  which  it  u  to  be  the  layer  of  fibre  to  be  somewhat  thinner  on 
taken  out  for  converting  into  sheets,  is  agitated  their  lines.    Various  devices  formerly  made 
by  a  stirrer  to  keep  it  of  uniform  consistency,  use  of  in  this  way  gave  names  to  the  sorts  of 
By  the  old  process  of  hand  making,  which  is  paper  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  the  pa- 
not  yet  entirely  abandoned,  it  is  then  dipped  pers  have  retained  diese  names.  Thus  "cap"  or 

ont  and  moulded  by  a  workman,  called  the  vat-  • 

man.     The  mould  which  he  uses,  holding  it  in      f,  7/.^.?^  ^^  tons j™ig«d,  fha  Mper  pjodnoed  u 

i^TT    *       J  «*v«***  TT«**«.  uv  ««a»o,  Mw^M^e  AW  MMM.  ^j^^  „  j^j^  paper;"  but  with  s  woTon  wire  doth  the  pro- 

both  hands,  is  a  shallow  mahogany  box  some-  daot is kaownM ** wore pH>«r.** 
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^^  foolscap  paper^'  was  so  called  from  the  water  tion  beneath  it    Knots,  and  any  foreigii  Bard 
mark  representing  a  fooFs  cap  and  bells ;  post  substances  that  may  be  present,  are  caaght  on 
paper,  from  the  design  of  a  postman^s  horn,  the  strainer.     Formerly  snch  matters  were 
What  was  called  "  pot  paper"  had  the  design  picked  ont  from  the  paper  by  hand  while  it 
of  a  pot  or  jug,  ana  "  hand  paper"  was  distin-  was  undergoing  the  dryii^  process ;  thiscansed 
gnished  by  the  figure  of  a  hand.    Water  marks  much  damage  to  the  sheets,  and  the  koobbj 
upon  commercial  papers,  as  bank  notes,  checks,  points  that  escaped  notice  serioasly  ii^iired 
dEO.,  serve  a  useftil  purpose  in  rendering  forger-  the  paper,  especially  for  the  use  of  engravers. 
ies  more  difficult. — ^Tlie  Fourdrinier  machine  The  pulp  flows  from  the  strainer  into  a  vat 
introduced  extraordinary  improvements  over  which  is  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  sheet  to 
the  old  hand  method  of  making  paper.    By  be  produced,  and  along  the  whole  length  of 
means  of  it  the  capacity  of  production  is  im-  one  side  of  this  vat  it  passes  ont  over  an  apron 
mensely  multipliea  at  greauy  reduced  cost,  upon  the  *'wire" — ^an  endless  web  of  wire 
Paper  is  made  in  sheeto  of  any  desired  size  cloth,  having  from  8,500  to  5,000  holes  to  the 
ana  of  uniform  thickness.    Light  tissue  pa-  square  inch.    It  is  supported  by  rollers,  upon 
pers  are  produced  by  it  which  could  not  have  w)iich  it  is  carried  constantly  round  at  the  rate 
been  made  by  hand.    The  processes  of  sorting,  of  25  to  60  or  70  feet  per  minute.    The  npper 
trimming,  and  hanging  up  the  sheets  to  dry,  surface  upon  which  the  pulp  is  deliTored  is 
and  the  waste  attending  these  handlings  of  the  perfectly  level,  and  may  be  15  feet  in  lengtL 
paper,  are  avoided ;  ana  what  required  weeks  A  lateral  jarring  motion  is  commmiicated  to 
to  eflfect  is  now  accomplished  in  as  many  min-  the  web,  which  shakes  the  fibres  of  the  palp 
ntes.    The  cast-off  rags  of  the  poorest  of  the  together,  and  the  water  with  some  fihre  dust 
poor,  as  stated  by  Richard  Herring  in  his  "Pa-  passing  through  is  caught  in  the  **  save-all'' 
per  and  Paper  Making^'  (London,  1856),  may  trough  and  returned  to  the  lifter  wheel.   The 
be  forwarded  after  sunrise  many  nules,  and  be  width  the  pulp  occupies  on  the  wire  is  eon- 
returned  before  sunset  converted  into  sheets  of  trolled  by  flexible  straps  or  deckles,  one  on 
the  most  perfect  paper.    But  this  wonderful  each  side,  which,  being  adjusted  to  the  width 
rapidity  in  the  manufacture  is  unfavorable  to  of  the  paper  to  be  made,  move  along  with  the 
the  production  of  paper  of  the  greatest  strength  upper  surface  of  the  wire  and  return  ahoTe  it 
and  durability.    This  is  attained  only  by  con-  by  an  independent  set  of  rollers.  These  deckles 
ducting  each  one  of  the  numerous  processes,  are  made  of  several  layers  of  linen  or  cotton 
from  the  trituration  of  the  rags  to  the  calender-  gummed,  or  of  vulcanized  rubber.    The  sheet 
ing,  slowly  and  thoroughly.    Mr.  Herring  ex-  of  pulp  as  it  becomes  freed  from  water  acqmres 
hibits  among  the  samples  in  his  work  one  consistency,  and  this  is  incressed  by  the  weight 
specimen  of  paper  thus  carefully  prepared,  not  of  a  cylinder  under  which  it  passes,  called  the 
much  thicker  than  ordinary  prmting  paper,  dandy  rolL    The  friction  causes  this  roll  to  re- 
which  is  almost  as  tough  and  durable  as  parch-  volve,  and  any  designs  for  water  mark  or  lines^ 
ment,  and  capable  of  sustaining  by  a  strip  not  made  of  fine  wire  and  sewed  upon  its  surface, 
wider  than  a  bank  note  a  weight  of  200  lbs.    It  are  transferred  to  the  sheet.    For  making  lud 
U  impossible  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  ma-  paper  the  wires  are  laid  longitudinallj  and 
dxine  without  drawings.    At  its  head  is  placed  very  close   together.     The   impressions  are 
a  receiving  vat  into  inaiich  the  pulp  is  constant-  made  more  permanent  through  the  action  of 
]y  supplied,  and  in  which  it  is  kept  of  uniform  suction  boxes  placed  under  the  web  at  this 
consistency  by  continual  stirring.    From  the  point,  which  suddenly  extract  much  of  the 
vat  it  flows  out  through  a  stopcock  regulated  water  in  the  pulp  and  give  to  the  sheet  con- 
to  supply  the  quantity  suited  to  the  thickness  sistency  enou^  to  admit  of  its  retaining  the 
of  paper  to  be  made ;  or  tl^  delivery  is  con-  marks  improved  upon  it.    Passing  the  suction 
trollea  either  by  pumps  or  by  pulp  meters  con-  boxes,  the  web  reaches  t^e  couch  rolls.   These 
trived  to  supply  equal  Quantities  in  equal  times,  are  rollers  covered  with  felt,  the  under  one 
Flowing  then  upon  a  lifter  wheel,  the  pulp  is  carrying  the  wire,  and  the  upper  directly  oTer 
diluted  with  water  drained  from  the  web  of  it  pressing  down  upon  the  web  of  pi^r  and 
paper  in  advance  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus  wire.    The  wire  cloth  going  round  the  lower 
and  brought  back  to  the  lifter  wheeL    oj  this  roller  and  passing  beneath  the  save-all  trongh 
wheel  the  mixture  is  delivered  into  the  trough  on  its  return  to  the  supply  trough,  the  web 
called  the  sand  trap,  which  is  20  to  40  feet  now  leaves  it,  being  taken  on  the  surface  of  ta 
long  and  4  or  5  inches  deep.    In  this  any  par-  endless  blanket  or  fdt,  when,  still  in  a  veiy 
tides  of  sand  present  settle,  and  the  pulp  passes  wet  state,  it  is  passed,  with  the  felt  on  which  it 
through  the  strainer,  which  is  arranged  along  is  supported,  between  a  pair  of  heavy  cast  iron 
one  side  of  the  trough.  This  is  abox  made  of  brass  or  brass  rollers,  by  which  it  is  compressed  and 
plates,those  forming  the  bottom  being  perforated  freed  from  most  of  the  water  it  has  retained. 
by  fine  slits,  or  the  bottom  is  made  of  polished  In  order  to  remove  the  impression  left  hy  the 
bars  of  brass,  which  are  set  almost  in  contact  felt,  the  web  is  conducted  away  from  this  one 
The  passage  of  the  pulp  through  the  narrow  and  round  a  roller,  having  now  sufficient  te- 
openings  is  facilitated  either  by  a  rapid  jar-  nacity  to  support  itself;  and  being  tamed  corn- 
ring  movement  communicated  to  the  strainer,  pletely  over,  what  was  the  npper  side  is  re- 
or  by  an  exhaust  apparatus  kept  in  opera-  ceived  upon  another  revolving  felt,  and  both 
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are  oarried  between  another  pair  of  press  rollfl,  paper. — ^The  varieties  of  paper  are  numerona. 
ihe  face  of  the  upper  one  coming  in  direct  con-  Thej  maj  be  classed  in  general  as  writing  (in- 
tact with  that  surface  of  the  paper  which  be-  eluding  drawing),  printing,  and  wrapping ;  and 
fore  rested  npon  the  felt.  The  sheet  goes  next  beside  these  are  the  filtering  and  blotting  pa- 
npon  the  drying  cyUnders.  These  are  hollow,  pers,  which  differ  from  the  o&er  kinds  in  an  ad* 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  are  heated  hj  steam  mixture  of  woollen  rags,  by  whidi  tibe  product 
introduced  into  their  interior.  Their  number  is  rendered  absorbent.  Cartridge  paper  is  a 
and  arrangement  vary  at  the  different  mills,  thick  variety  of  white  paper  used  for  making 
some  employing  as  many  as  20  of  them.  The  cartridges.  Bank  note  paper  is  a  very  strong, 
first  which  receives  the  paper  is  moderately  flexible,  and  thin  paper,  made  of  the  best  linen 
warm,  and  the  heat  increases  with  each  one.  rags ;  and  tissue  paper  is  a  thin  transparent 
By  thus  gradually  drying  the  paner,  it  acquires  paper  used  chiefly  for  tracing  drawings,  &c. 
greater  strength  than  it  would  have  if  passed  The  distinctions  of  the  varieties  of  writing  pa- 
over  a  few  hot  cylinders.  From  these  cylin-  per  are  based  on  the  paper  being  wove  or  laid, 
ders  the  sheet  is  wound  directly  upon  a  reel,  and  on  the  shades  of  color  and  degree  of  finish, 
or  it  may  be  passed  through  several  sets  of  The  cream  laid  and  cream  wove  are  of  a  slightly 
calender  rolls  by  which  its  surface  is  smoothed  yellowish  white,  and  are  now  regarded  as  the 
and  finished.  The  sizing  for  printing  paper  is  choicest  varieties.  Papers  of  a  bluish  tint  are 
usually  produced  by  mixing  the  materials  in  prepared  by  mixing  ultramarine  with  the  pulp, 
the  pulp  as  already  described ;  but  the  finest  A  very  small  amount  of  ultramarine  counter- 
writmg  papers  are  now  sized  ahnost  altogether  acts  tiie  natural  yellow*  color,  and  produces 
in  the  web,  this  being  passed  through  a  solu-  the  nearest  approach  to  white.  The  light  buff 
tion  of  gelatine  and  alum  kept  at  a  tempera-  color  is  produced  by  oxide  of  iron  of  a  low  de- 
ture  of  about  100^  F.,  and  dried  immediately  gree  of  oxidation,  and  paper  of  this  shade  haa 
by  runniuff  it  over  a  series  of  open-work  drums,  been  recommended  as  more  grateful  to  the  eye 
through  ^e  centre  of  each  of  which  a  revolv-  than  the  glaring  surface  of  the  white  varieties, 
ing  fan  creates  a  rapid  movement  of  the  air  As  it  is  in  reading  and  writing  that  injury  most 
against  the  paper,  causing,  in  a  temperature  frequently  comes  to  the  eye,  this  suggestion 
kept  at  about  80°,  a  rapid  drying.  The  old-  seems  not  to  have  received  the  consideration  it 
fashioned  way  of  drying  writing  papers  in  the  merits. — The  trade  names  of  the  different  sorts 
loft  is  not  abandoned  in  many  of  the  best  of  paper  desisnate  the  different  sizes  furnished 
mills.  The  sheets  are  out  off  for  this  purpose  from  the  mills.  The  smaller  sheets  of  letter 
immediately  after  sizing.  Paper  thus  dried  is  and  note  paper  are  prepared  f^om  the  com- 
stronger,  the  straining  effect  of  drying  upon  mercial  sheets  by  the  stationers.  The  smallest 
machmes  being  avoided.  The  sheet  is  usually  sheets  fhrnished  by  the  mills,  termed  pot  pa- 
made  about  54  inches  wide,  and  it  is  run  off  per,  measure  12i  by  15  inches;  foolscap,  the 
by  the  machine  at  the  rate  it  may  be  of  600  next  size,  18^  by  17;  post,  15}  by  18f ;  copy, 
yards  an  hour,  or  a  mile  every  8  hours.  It  16  by  20  ;  large  post,  16}  by  20f ;  medium 
is  cut  into  small  sheets  by  different  contriv-  post,  18  by  28 ;  sheet  and  third  foolscap,  18} 
ances,  applied  to  the  paper  either  as  it  comes  by  23 ;  sheet  and  half  foolscap,  18}  by  24} ; 
from  the  machine,  or  as  it  is  wound  off  from  double  foolscap,  17  by  27;  double  pot,  26  by 
the  reels.  It  is  cut  lengthwise  by  pairs  of  cir-  80;  double  post,  19  by  80} ;  double  crown,  20 
cular  knives,  whidi  revolve,  one  knife  below  by  80;  double  medium,  24  by  88;  demy,  15} 
and  a  larser  one  above  the  sheet,  as  it  moves  by  20;  ditto  printing,  17}  by  22};  medium, 
between  them,  and  their  cutting  action  is  like  17}  by  22 ;  ditto  printing,  18}  by  28 ;  royal,  19 
that  of  scissors.  To  cut  it  across,  two  knives,  by  24 ;  ditto  printing,  20  by  25  *  superroyal,  19 
one  fixed  and  one  movable,  are  made  to  work  by  27;  ditto  printing,  21  by  27;  imperial,  22 
together  like  scissors  blades  at  the  instant  by  80;  elephant,  28  by  28;  atlas,  26  by  84; 
when  tiie  right  length  of  paper  is  brought  for-  columbier,  28}  by  84} ;  double  elephant,  26f 
ward  by  a  drum  and  held  fast  by  two  long  by  40 ;  antiquarian,  81  by  58. — ^Beside  the  uses 
blocks  being  brought  together  and  pressing  of  paper  already  referred  to,  it  is  extensively 
the  paper  between  them.  The  drum  at  the  applied  to  the  production  of  pasteboard,  paper 
same  instant  retrogrades  to  take  forward  the  boxes,  paper  hangings,  sheathing  for  vessels, 
length  for  the  next  sheet.  The  slack  of  the  the  outside  covers  of  books,  &c. 
web,  which  is  necessary  in  this  interrupted  PAPER  HANGINGS.  See  Wall  Paper. 
movement,  is  kept  up  by  what  is  called  a  PAPHLAGONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a 
dancing  roll.  The  glazed  surface  given  to  the  country  in  the  N.  of  Asia  Minor.  According  to 
highly  finished  writing  papers  is  produced  by  the  legendary  account,  the  name  was  derived 
rolling  the  sheets  placed  in  a  pile  with  polished  from  Paphlagon,  the  Fon  of  Phineus.  It  was 
sheets  of  copper,  with  which  they  alternate,  bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine  sea ;  E.  by  Pontus, 
The  operation  is  repeated  many  times  to  pro-  fi*om  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Halys 
dace  the  best  effect.  Beside  the  cost  of  the  pro-  (the  modem  Kizil  Irmak) ;  ^by  Galatia,  sep^ 
cess  in  the  extra  labor,  a  considerable  loss  is  arated  by  the  Olgassys  (nowI%az)  mountains; 
incurred  by  unavoidable  damage  to  more  or  and  W.  by  Bithynia,  separated  by  the  river 
less  of  the  paper,  and  by  bringing  strongly  out  Parthenius  (now  the  Bartan-su).  The  boonda- 
defects  which  would  escape  notice  in  ordinary  ries  however  varied  at  different  periods.    The 
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oiiief  oitj  was  Binope,  sxtttated  on  the  ooasfe  grove  and  temple  of  Yenns  being  mentioned 
and  founded  hj  a  Greek  colony.  Beside  this,  in  the  Odyssej.  The  huge  foundations  of  the 
there  were  Oytoras  and  Amastris  on  the  Enzine,  latter  are  still  Tisible.  New  Paphos,  the  nod- 
and  Pompeiopolis  and  Gangra  in  the  interior,  em  Baffa,  was  situated  between  7  and  8  m. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Esljs  and  Parthe-  N.  W.  of  the  old  city,  and  was  founded,  accord- 
nius,  and  the  Amnias  (Eara-su),  a  tributary  ing  to  the  legend,  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  the  Ar- 
of  the  Halys,  there  are  no  rivers  of  impor-  oadians  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  who  was  driven 
tance.  The  Olgassys  mountains  in  the  centre,  by  the  storm  whidi  separated  the  Ghreeks  mto 
an  extension  of  the  chain  running  from  Arme-  its  harbor.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  the 
nia  to  the  Hellespont,  send  up  to  the  north-  worship  paid  to  Yenns,  although  it  never  ri- 
em  part  of  the  country  numerous  branches,  vailed  m  this  respect  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
Generally  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  here  that  St.  Paul  struck  Elymas  the  sorcerer 
rugged,  but  more  especially  in  the  southern  with  blindness,  and  firom  the  account  in  Acts  the 
portion,  the  northern  containing  many  wide  town  would  appear  to  have  been  the  residence 
and  fertile  valleys,  not  inferior  to  the  rest  of  of  the  Roman  governor. 
Asia  Minor  in  productiveness.  Paphlagonia  PAPIAS,  an  early  Christian  writer,  bishop 
was  celebrated  for  its  horses,  being  spoken  of  of  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  Irenssus  calls  him  a 
on  this  account  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer.  '^  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp;" 
It  also  produced  mules  and  antelopes,,  and  in  and  it  has  been  disputed  whether  the  John  re- 
some  parts  sheep  breeding  was  a  common  busi-  ferred  to  was  the  evangelist  or  the  elder,  who 
ness,  while  the  vast  fbrests  in  the  south,  afford-  belonged  to  the  church  at  Ephesus.  He  wrote 
ed  an  ample  supply  of  timber.  A  kind  of  red  a  work  in  6  books,  entitled  *^  Explication  of  tiie 
ochre  was  also  obtained  from  a  mountain  called  Speeches  of  the  Lord,"  of  which  only  a  few  frag- 
Sandaraenrgium  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pom-  ments  have  been  preserved.  He  was  a  mille- 
peiopolis.  The  Pi^hlagonians  appear  to  have  narian  in  belief  and  entertained  the  idea  that 
been  a  Syrian  race,  and  are  flgppken  of  as  a  mde  there  will  be  for  1,000  years  after  the  resuitee* 
and  superstitions  people*  The  chase  was  a  tion  firom  the  dead  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ  on 
favorite  pursuit  in  peace,  and  their  cavalry  was  earth ;  and  from  him  millenarians  were  some- 
celebrated  in  war.  According  to  Herodotus  times  called  Papianists.  According  to  the  Al- 
(viL  72),  their  aimor  consisted  of  a  plaited  hel-  exandrian  chronicle,  he  suffered  martyrdom  in 
met,  small  shields,  and  spears,  javelins,  and  dag-  Pergamus  in  A.  D.  168,  and  Feb.  St2  has  been 
gers.— Paphlagonia  was  originally  governed  by  set  ^>art  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church  for  his 
native  princes,  but  was  made  a  part  of  the  commemoration.  The  best  collection  of  tiie 
Lydian  dominions  bv  Orossus ;  and  after  the  frsgmeats  of  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  tlie 
conquest  of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Qyrus,  it  Bdiquim  Saerm  of  Roum  (8vo.,  Oxford,  1814). 
formed  a  portion  of  the  third  satrapy  of  the  According  to  Eusebius,  he  was  a  man  *' of  small 
Persian  empire.  Yet  various  satraps  made  understanding,"  as  appeared  from  his  works, 
themselves  independent  kings  of  that  country.  PAPIER  nUlOB^  the  pulp  of  paper  mixed 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia  fell  with  glue  or  gum  arable,  moulded  and  dried, 
into  the  hands  of  Eumenes,  but  after  his  fall  or  paper  past^  in  sheets  upon  models.  The 
was  again  independent  until  it  became  a  portion  cheaper  articles  of  papier  mach6  are  made  of 
of  thedominioiiiof  MithridateSjkingof  Pontus.  white  or  brown  paper  mashed  in  water  and 
When  the  Romans  had  conquered  that  monarch,  pressed  in  oiled  moulds.  The  better  arti<des 
they  united  the  ooast  districts  with  Bithynia,  are  produced  by  pasting  or  glueing  together 
and  Bubsequentiy  embraced  all  of  the  country  sheets  of  paper,  wnich,  when  a  proper  degree 
under  their  rule.  In  this  condition  it  constitut-  of  thickness  is  attained,  are  powerfiiuy  pressed 
ed  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Galatia,  and  so  and  dried.  While  moist  tiie  preparation  may 
remained  until  the  time  of  Constantino,  when  be  motdded  into  any  required  form,  and  when 
it  was  erected  into  a  separate  province.  Paph-  dry  it  may  be  planed  and  rasped  to  shape.  Sev- 
lagonia  is  now  a  part  of  the  Turkish  empue,  eral  coats  of  varnish  are  next  applied,  and  the 
and  is  included  in  the  eyalet  of  Eastamuni.  inequalities  are  rubbed  down  with  pumice 
PAPHOS,  the  name  of  two  ancient  towns,  stone.  It  is  ornamented  with  gold,  oronze 
situated  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Cypras,  one  of  powder,  or  colors,  when  a  vamlsh  of  shell  lao 
which  was  called  Old  raphes,  the  other  New  is  applied,  dried  at  a  temperature  of  280%  and 
Paphos,  the  former  being  the  one  denoted  usu-  a  brilliant  surface  is  obtained  by  polishing  with 
ally  by  the  poets,  the  latter  the  one  denoted  by  rotten  stone  and  oil,  and  by  hand  robbing.  For 
the  prose  writers ;  but  as  the  same  term  was  architectural  ornaments,  the  sheets  of  paper 
*^pbed  to  both  indiscriminately,  much  confu-  prepared  in  layers  with  glue  are  pressed  into 
has  been  the  consequence.  Old  Paphos,  metal  moulds  of  the  reouired  tonxL  When  re- 
>et  of  the  worship  of  Venus,  ana  the  moved,  a  composition  of  paper  pulp  mixed  with 
^ere,  according  to  frible,  she  landed  rosin  and  glue  is  put  into  the  moulds,  fisd  tiie 
.  'fl^  risen  out  of  the  sea,  was  situated  paper  impressions  being  again  inserted,  the  oom- 
>om  the  shore,  and  owes  its  legen*  position  adheres  to  them  permanentiy.  Oar^n- 
""  to  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Ado-  jpidrrd  ornaments  are  similarly  prepared,  whit- 
<^  peculiar  seat  of  the  goddess ;  mg  being  used  in  place  of  rosin,  and  are  lifter 
he;i   ;m  .    >   •  v  .    was  early  established,  the  and  more  durable  than  plaster  of  Paris.    Pa- 
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pier  macb^  is  rendered  to  a  great  extent  water-  eon,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  London  to  r^ 
proof  bj  mixing  with'the  palp  a  preparation  of  mo^strate  against  that  measure.  In  1827  he 
solphate  of  iron  and  glne,  ana  nearlj  fire-proof  was  reelected  to  the  honse  and  rechosen  speak- 
by  ad^ng  to  this  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda.  er.  Bather  than  sanction  this  choice,  JLord 
A  ^^  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Use  of  Papier  Balhonsie  a^jonmed  the  parliament,  and  it  was 
Mach6"  was  published  by  Bielefeld  (Lonaon,  not  nntil  1828,  when  Sir  James  Kempt  had 
1840).  succeeded  to  the  govemondiip,  that  Papineau 

PAPIN,  Denis,  a  French  physicist  and  ma-  could  take  his  seat.  He  now  assumed  an  at- 
ohinist,  bom  in  Blois  in  1647,  died  in  Germany  titade  of  defiance  toward  the  imperial  govem- 
about  1710.  He  received  the  degree  of  M  J),  ment,  which,  however  diitasteM  to  some  of 
at  Paris,  and  practised  medicine  there  for  some  his  former  adherents,  was  uphdd  by  a  nu^o^^^y 
time ;  but  having  turned  his  attention  to  m^  of  the  people  in  Lower  Canada.  He  prepared 
chanics,  he  became  the  assistant  of  Huyghens,  a  list  of  the  demands  and  grievances  of  his 
who  had  been  attracted  to  France  by  the  liber-  countrymen,  which  was  introduced  to  the  house 
ality  of  Louis  XIV.  He  visited  England  in  in  1884  by  M.  B6dard,  and  Imown  afterwtfd  aa 
1680,  helped  Boyle  in  several  of  his  experi-  the  92  resolutions.  He  supported  them  ener* 
mento,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  getically  in  the  house,  and  at  the  close  of  tike 
society.  It  was  probably  during  his  stay  there  session  went  through  the  country  urging  a  c<»l- 
that  he  prepared  Jiisi>tiMrta£f<m  sur  2a  mani^tf  stitutional  reaiatance  to  the  imperial  govem- 
^amolhr  lea  osy  et  dsfairs  euire  toutea  aortea  da  ment,  and  recommending  commercial  non-in- 
tiandea  en  fort  peu  ae  tempa  et  dpeu  de  /raUy  tercourse  witii  England  as  a  means  of  bring- 
avee  la  deaoriptum  de  la  maehine  (Paris,  1682).  ing  her  to  tefma.  He  advised  the  coloniats 
In  this  work  ne  explained  his  digeatewr  or  mar^  not  to  vote  subsidies  for  more  than  6  months, 
mite^  a  contrivance  for  softening  bones,  with  and  this  measure  was  carried  out  1^  the  session 
which  nntil  lately  his  name  has  been  chiefly  of  1886 ;  but  the  new  governor.  Lord  Qosford, 
associated;  but  recent  investigations  have  shown  vetoed  it,  and  decided  upon  admiaistering  the 
that  Papin  haa  a  better  dium  to  celebrity  as  province  witiiout  the  assistance  of  the  colonial 
a  forerunner  of  Watt  and  Fulton.  Having  re-  pu'liament.  This  brought  matters  to  a  ends, 
moved  to  Germany  on  account  of  the  perse-  while  the  other  orovinces  were  conciliated 
cution  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  France  as  by  concessions  ana  fiftvors,  Lower  Canada  was 
a  Protestant,  he  was  appointed  in  1687  pro-  threatened  with  harsh  measures;  and  this  was 
feasor  of  mathematics  in  tne  university  of  Mar-  seixed  upon  by  Papineau  as  a  fiftvorable  oppor- 
burg,  and  there  devoted  his  leisure  to  researches  tunity  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  agitation.  He 
upon  the  use  of  steam.  As  early  as  1690  he  spoke  with  great  e£fect  in  many  of  tihe  parishes, 
published  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  Acta  and  in  several  of  them  the  governor  was  burned 
Eruditorum  of  Leipsic,  proposing  steam  aa  a  in  eflSgy.  The  sudden  prorogation  of  the  oolo- 
universal  motive  power,  and  describing  a  steam  nial  parliament  added  fhel  to  tiie  fire,  and  tiie 
engine  and  even  a  rude  paddle  steamer.  It  liberal  party  took  np  arma.  This  however  Pa- 
appears  from  documents  oiscovered  by  Pro!  pinean  did  not  approve,  and  in  a  great  popular 
Euhhnann  in  1852  in  the  public  libraiy  at  Han-  meeting,  Oct.  28, 1887,  he  tried  to  bring  his 
over,  that  in  1707  he  had  a  vessel  buUt  in  con*  party  to  more  sober  resolutions,  insisting  that 
formity  with  his  invention,  and  tried  it  on  the  constitutional  and  peacefbl  resistance  would 
Fulda.  HLb  last  published  work  was  a  Latin  alone  be  of  avail  to  Canada.  His  advice  was  not 
''Essay  upon  a  new  System  for  raising  Water  heeded,  and  the  final  result  of  the  meeting  was 
by  the  Action  of  Fire"  (Frankfort,  1707).  a  flammg  **  Appeal  to  the  People.^'  Thus  relue- 

PAPINEAU,  Louis  Josbfh,  a  Canadian  po-  tantiy  carried  far  beyond  hia  anticipations,  he 
litical  leader,  bom  near  Montreal  in  1787.  His  remained  among  the  rebds,  although  taking  no 
£Ather,  who  was  a  notary  public  and  held  a  active  share  in  their  military  operations.  A 
seat  in  the  first  legislative  aasembly  of  Lower  warrant  for  his  arrest  had  been  issued  on  a 
Canada  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitn-  charge  of  high  treason.  After  the  engagements 
tionof  1791,  had  him  educated  at  Quebec  with  of  St  Denis,  St.  Charles,  and  St.  Eustache, 
great  care.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  in  November  and  December,  1887,  had  demon- 
to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  At  the  age  strated  the  ftitility  of  armed  resistance,  he  took 
of  22  he  entered  the  Canadian  parliament,  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  afterward  re- 
succeeded  his  father  in  1814  as  one  of  the  paired  to  Flrance,  where  he  lived  for  several 
deputies  of  Montreal,  and  in  1815  waa  elect-  years,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  After  the 
ed  to  the  spedcorship  of  the  house.  He  had  passing  of  the  bill  for  the  imion  of  the  two 
already  taken  the  lead  of  the  radical  party,  Canadas  in  1840,  a  general  amnesty  for  politi- 
and  in  order  to  neutralize  his  growing  infiu-  cal  offences  was  granted  by  the  home  govern- 
ence,  Lord  Didhousieu  when  governor-general  ment,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
of  Cana^  appointed  him  one  of  the  executive  native  country.  His  popularity  was  still  stronr 
council ;  bnt  ne  never  appeared  at  any  of  its  enough  to  secure  his  election  to  the  Canad* 
sittings,  and  continued  his  opposition  to  the  parliament;  but  he  has  since  taken  no  p' 
government.  In  1828,  when  the  Kngliah  party  nent  part  in  political  afGurs. 
aimed  at  the  union  of  the  two  provinces  of  PAPIIHANUS,  ^Emiutts,  a  Boir 
Canada,  Papineau,  in  ooi\)unction  with  Neil**    bom  about  A.  D.  170,  put  to  d^' 
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He  raooeeded  Septimiiis  Sereras  as  aSnooatfm  fought  in  Lombardj  until  1626,  vhen  lie  was 

iSstfi,  and,  when  his  predeoessor  in  that  office  recalled  to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  Protes- 

became  emperor,  was  appointed  by  him  ImeU  tant  peaaants  in  Upper  Anstria,  who  had  re- 

loTum  maguteTy  and   aabseqnentlj  prc^ecttu  sortea  to  arms  to  defend  their  faith.    This  re- 

pratorio.    It  is  probable  that  he  accompanied  hellion,  in  which  40,000  peasants  perished,  he 

Severus  in  his  expedition  to  Britaia,  and  the  crashed  in  the  space  of  a  month ;  the  history 

emperor  on  his  deathbed  is  said  to  hare  com-  of  it  he  himself  wrote.    Afterward  he  assisted 

mended  his  sons  to  his  care.    Bat  in  the  second  Tilly  in  his  campaign  in  northern  Germanj 

year  of  the  reign  of  Oaracalla,  he  was  beheaded  against  Christian  IV .  of  Denmark,  and  hore  a 

by  order  and  in  the  presence  of  that  tyrant,  leading  part  in  the  storming  of  Magdeburg  pfaj, 

Papinian  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  1681).    In  the  sack  of  this  dty  his  troops  acted 

Roman  jonsts.     Among  his   scholars  were  with  the  most  terrible  f(U*ocity.    In  the  defeat 

Ulpian,  Paalas,  Pomponias,  AMcanns,  Floren-  which  his  commander  snffered  at  Leipdc,  Pap- 

tinas,  Modestinns,  and  others ;  and  in  the  Di-  penheim  received  7  wonnds,  and  owed  his  life 

gests  are  595  extracts  from  his  works.    8o  high  to  a  peasant    After  the  death  of  Tilly  he 

an  opinion  was  entertained  of  his  merits,  that  Joined  Wallenstein,  and  hi  the  battle  of  Lutzen 

Oi^as,  the  great  French  interpreter  of  civil  receiyed  a  mortal  wonnd;  bat  hearmg  that 

law,  declared  that  Papinian  was  the  first  of  all  Gnstayos  Adolnhns  had  also  fallen^e  exclaiin- 

lawyers  who  have  been  or  are  to  be,  that  no  ed:  "Let  the  auke  of  Friedland  (Wallensteio) 

one  ever  sorpassed  him  in  legal  knowledge,  know  that  I  am  mortally  woanded;  hntlde- 

and  that  no  one  will  ever  eqaal  him.  part  with  joy,  as  I  know  that  the  implacable 

PAPIBIUS,  Justus,  a  Koman  jurist,  who  enemy  of  my  faith  has  fallen  with  me  on  the 

lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  com-  same  day."    Pappenheim  was  espedallj  dis- 

piled  20  books  of  constitntionB.    In  the  Digest  tingoished  for  his  daring  and  his  fiery  courage ; 

there  are  16  fragments  from  the  first  8  books  bat  these  qoalities,  whidi  made  him  inyaluable 

of  this  work.  The  constitations  are  all  rescripts  in  a  sabordinate  position,  rendered  him  unfit 

of  the  Antonines,  either  of  Marcos  alone,  or  of  for  holding  responsible  commands. 

Marcas  and  y  eras  jointly.    Nothing  is  known  PAPPUS.  At.texandbikus,  a  Greek  geometer, 

of  the  collector  save  that  he  most  have  lived  in  who  floarisned,  according  to  Soidas,  in  the 

the  time  specified,  as  the  Antonines  are  named  latter  part  of  the  4th  centary  of  our  era;  by 

withoat  the  epithet  Divas.  some  modem  critics  he  has  been  placed  in  the 

PAPIBIUS,  SsxTus,  or  Publius,  the  sap-  latter  half  of  the  2d  centary.  Nothing  is  known 
posed  collector  of  the  old  Zeges  Ouriataj  or  of  his  personal  history.  He  wrote  aereral 
Leges  BegiOy  which  were  enacted  at  Rome  works,  all  of  which  have  perished  except  the 
darinff  the  reign  of  the  kings.  He  is  said  to  '^  Mathematical  Collections,"  of  which  the  last 
have  been  pontifex  maximos,  and  to  have  lived  6  oat  of  8  books  are  now  extant  The  first  2 
under  Tarqainios  Saperbas.  The  collection  is  it  has  been  conlectared  were  taken  np  with  the 
mentioned  ander  the  name  of  «7i/a(7ii^Pa^7*ia-  science  of  ariumetic;  tihe  8d  treats  of  linear 
niim,  and  sometimes  Leas  Fapiriaj  not  becaase  and  solid  geometrical  problems ;  the  4th  of  va- 
he  contribated  any  thing,  bat  becaase  he  ar-  rioas  propositions  in  pare  geometry;  the  5th 
ranged  the  laws  in  their  order.  Althongh  mach  of  isopenmetrical  figures ;  the  6th  of  the  ge- 
has  been  written  in  regard  to  this  compilation,  ometry  of  the  rohere;  the  7th  of  ancient  anal- 
nothing  certain  is  known.  The  few  and  doubt-  ysia ;  and  the  8tn  of  medianics.  The  lost  works 
fal  fragments  still  extant  are  contained  in  of  Pappus  are  a  "Ck>mmentary  upon  Ptolemy's 
Hofiknann,  Sutoria  Jurie  JSofnana-Justimanei^  Almagest,"  a  "  Universal  Chorography,^'  a 
vol.  ii.  p.  1  (Leipjdc,  1726).  "  Description  of  the  Kivers  of  Libya,''  and  a 

PAPPENjSEIM,  Gottfbibd  Hbinbioh  ton,  treatise  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  There 
count,  an  imperial  general  in  the  80  years'  war,  is  no  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  '^Mathe- 
born  May  29, 1594,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lttz-  matical  Collections,"  but  two  have  been  print- 
en,  Nov.  16,  1682.  Descended  from  a  noble  ed  of  the  Latin  version  by  Oommandine  (Fi- 
end ancient  family,  he  received  a  liberal  edu-  sauri,  1688  and  1602) ;  a  portion  of  the  Greek 
cation  at  Altdorf  and  Tabingen,  and  travelled  text  of  the  2d  book  (wanting  in  Commandine'a 
over  various  countries  of  Europe.  The  military  MS.)  was  printed  by  Dr.  Wallis  (London,  1688). 
spirit  of  the  times  and  his  fiery  zeal  for  the  Ro-  PAPUA.  See  Nbw  GunrsA. 
man  Catholic  faith  led  him  soon  to  adopt  the  PAPTBUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
profession  of  arms,  and  he  became  a  captain  of  the  natural  order  cyperacecB^  or  sedge  funilj^ 

'walry  in  the  regiment  of  his  stepfather,  the  plants  that  frequent  marshy  places,  and  some 

^t  of  Herberstorff.    At  lintz  he  joined  the  of  which  are  aquatic.    The  common  bulrush, 

m  army,  and  soon  became  lieutenant-  the  pith  of  whidli  is  used  by  the  poorer  dassea 

\tthebattleofPrague,  in  1620,  here-  of  En^^d  as  a  substitute  for  candle  wicH 

>ands,  and  was  left  for  dead  on  the  and  the  troublesome  nut  grass  of  the  sonthem 

overed  by  his  own  men  return-  states,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  ordtf. 

^der  of  the  enemy.    In  1628  The  papyrus  plant,  which  was  used  hj  the 

*\ted  him  commander  of  a  ancient  i^;yptians  for  maldng  their  pper,  is 

which  became  celebrat-  tiie  eyperue  papyrus^  or  papynte  aniiquorvm 

Pappenheimers.    Ho  of  some  botanists.    It  grows  on  the  marsby 
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banks  of  riven  in  Abyssinia,  Syria,  and  Sicily,  meroe  of  the  oonntries  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  formeriy  abonnded  on  the  banks  of  the  The  time  of  its  final  disappearance  is  nn- 
Nile ;  bat  it  is  questionable  whether  the  plant  known ;  but  it  was  gradually  going  out  of  use, 
now  exists  in  Egypt.  According  to  Sir  Gard-  and  paper  from  cotton  and  linen  taking  its 
ner  Wilkinson  ('^Ancient  Egyptians,'^  yol.  ii.  place,  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries.  In  the 
pp.  97  and  100),  it  would  seem  to  have  diaap-  *^  American  Journal  of  Science,"  yol.  zxrii. 
peared  there  entirely;  and,  as  he  states,  the  pp.  81,  82,  is  a  description  of  the  papyrus 
remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ziz.  7)  has  plant  as  seen  by  the  writer  in  1884  on  the 
come  to  pass :  "The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooks,  banks  of  a  small  stream  near  Syracuse  in  Sicily. 
by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  ....  shall  For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  a  Syra- 
wither,  be  driren  away,  and  be  no  more."  Its  cusan  gentleman,  Mr.  Politi,  at  that  tune  made 
names  however  are  perpetuated,  one  in  the  and  disposed  of  specimens  of  papyrus  paper, 
Bible  or  Book,  so  called  from  hyhltUj  and  the  using  the  pith  of  the  plant ;  and  the  writer  sup- 
other,  papyruij  in  paper.  The  papyrus  plant  poses  this  is  the  only  portion  that  could  be  ap* 
has  a  triangular  smooth  stem,  from  5  to  26  feet  plied  to  this  use.  The  outer  integument  re- 
high,  bearing  long  grassy  leaves  springing  from  sembles  very  much  that  of  Indian  com. — ^When 
near  tiie  ground.  The  flowers  form  small  flat-  papyrus  was  first  used  for  p^er  is  unknown, 
tened  spikes,  of  6  to  8  flowers  each,  which  are  rhnj  says,  but  evid^itly  very  incorrectly, 
clustered  in  great  numbers,  800  to  400,  in  a  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
compound  head,  15  to  20  inches  long,  support-  common  in  the  time  of  Oheops,  the  builder  of 
ed  at  its  base  by  a  many-leaved  involucre.  The  the  great  pyramid,  many  centuries  before  Alex- 
cultivation  of  the  plant  received  great  atten-  ander  conquered  Egypt.  Its  use  no  doubt  be- 
tion  in  Ecrypt,  where  it  was  in  ancient  times  came  more  general  out  of  Egypt  after  the 
highly  valued,  not  merely  for  the  manuflMiture  conquest.  Toe  material  in  modem  times  first 
of  paper,  but  also  as  a  medicine,  being  applied  came  into  notice  in  Europe  when  the  history 
to  the  cure  of  fistulas  and  ulcers.  It  was  also  and  antiquities  of  Egypt  were  developed  by 
made  into  torches  and  candles,  boats,  sails,  the  French  expedition.  Papyrus  rollis  have 
ropes,  mats,  garments,  coverlets,  shoes  for  the  since  that  time  been  collected  by  numerous 
priests,  Ao, ;  and  the  roots,  which  grow  as  large  travellers  in  Egypt.  Tliey  were  also  brought 
as  a  man^s  arm,  were  used  as  fhel,  and  for  to  light  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 
making  cups  and  other  utensils.  The  head  Tliese  were  Greek  manuscripts,  unfortunately 
with  its  grass-like  filaments  was  used  to  crown  so'  ii^ured  as  to  be  almost  entirely  illegible, 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  adorn  the  temples  Tliey  were  of  various  textures  and  colors,  and 
in  Egypt.  Pliny,  who  gives  the  chief  part  of  for  the  most  part  the  sheets  were  matted  to- 
this  account,  also  states  that  the  plant  was  used  gether,  so  that  only  by  the  utmost  care,  par* 
as  food,  being  chewed  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  tienoe,  and  ingenuity,  could  they  be  opened 
and  the  sweet  juice  only  being  swallowed,  and  deciphered.  Even  when  the  labor  was  at^ 
The  method  of  preparing  the  paper,^  accord-  tended  with  success,  the  importance  of  tiie 
ing  to  tiie  same  aumority,  consisted  in  divid-  documents  was  far  from  repaying  the  trouble, 
ing  the  stem  (probably  the  inner  cuticle)  by  Some  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus  manuscripts  are 
means  of  a  kind  of  needle  into  thin  plates  or  written  in  Greek,  and  among  these  was  found 
laminsB,  each  as  large  as  the  plant  would  admit,  a  valuable  fragment  of  Homer.  The  flmereal 
These  were  placed  upon  a  table,  which  was  papyri,  in  hieroglyphic  and  other  characters, 
continually  moistened  with  Nile  water,  to  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  l^e  Egyptians 
which  Pliny  attributed  a  peculiar  slimy  or  ad-  as  a  sort  of  passport  after  death  to  another 
besive  quality,  that  specially  adapted  it  for  this  world,  and  in  the  mummy  cases  they  are  found 
use,  a  virtue  more  probably  however  derived  deposited  about  the  persons  of  the  occupants, 
from  the  plant  itself.  A  layer  of  the  papyrus  These,  though  numerous,  seem  all  to  be  copies 
being  spread  over  the  table  the  whole  length  wiUi  some  variations  from  one  original.  The 
of  the  slips,  it  was  overlaid  by  another  placed  historical  Egyptian  papyri  have  thrown  much 
transversely,  and  these  were  afterward  subject-  light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ed  to  pressure.  The  sheets  thus  formed  were  people,  and  have  elucidated  many  points  of 
then  hung  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  were  after-  Egyptian  chronology  and  history.  Tne  pi^yri 
ward  joined  together.  A  single  stem  some-  relating  to  judicial  and  civil  affairs,  though 
times  produced  20  slips.  The  sheet  when  made  less  interesting  in  most  of  their  details,  afford 
of  the  desired  length  was  rolled  on  a  wooden  some  curious  information  concerning  the  do- 
roller,  the  ends  of  which  projecting  beyond  the  mestio  life  of  the  Egyptians.  The  most  re- 
papyrus  were  carefully  finished  and  ornament-  markable  modem  discovery  of  them  has  been 
ed  with  balls.  At  one  time  the  use  of  the  plants  tiie  recent  finding  by  M.  Mariette  of  160  papyri 
was  monopolized  by  the  government,  and  little  in  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  of  the  greatest 
could  be  used  for  other  purposes  than  for  paper,  value  for  the  civil  and  religious  history  c^ 
and  on  account  of  its  scarcity  even  then  only  lower  Egypt. — ^The  papyrus  is  alluded  tc 
for  the  most  important  documents.    Paper  of  many  ancient  writers,  as  Dioscorides  ao^ 

Sapyrus  was  largely  manufactured  in  Alexan-  ophrastus.  Under  the  name  of /9v/3Aoff/ 

ria  during  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  it  is  also  treated  by  Herodotus,  P' 

era,  and  was  an  important  artide  in  the  com-  Lucan.    It  is  probably  the  rush 
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Job,  Tiii.  11 ;  and  it  is  sapposed  to  have  been  the  that  river  which  is  separated  from  the  month 

material  of  the  "  ark  of  bulrushes  daubed  with  of  the  Amazon  proper  by  Kavigo  or  Joannes 

slime  and  pitch"  in  which  Moses  was  found.  island.    It  is  abont  200  m.  long,  and  tiie  breadth 

PABA,  a  Turkish  coin  of  copper,  silver,  or  varies  from  40  m.  at  its  month  to  12  m.  at  its 

nuxed  metals,  very  small  and  light.    It  is  the  head,  where  it  receives  the  river  Anapa.   Tlie 

fortieth  part  of  a  piaster,  which  varies  greatly  Tocantios  is  by  feir  the  largest  and  most  impor- 

in  value  owing  to  the  debased  and  complicated  tant  river  which  flows  into  it.    At  spzing  tides 

state  of  the  Turkish  coinage,  but  may  be  rated  the  bore  rushes  in  with  great  force  in  a  wave 

at  about  4  cents  of  U.  8.  money ;  the  para  will  15  feet  high, 

tiierefore  be  worth  1  mill.  FABABLE  (6r.  napfipokrj,  a  comparison),  a 

PAB  A,  or  GrIo  Pasa,  a  province  of  Brazil,  narration  in  which  something  is  imphed  beanng 
bounded  N.  by  Guiana  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a  similitude  to  what  is  told.  In  the  Bible  the 
£.  by  the  provinces  of  Maranhao  and  Goyaz,  word  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  a 
8.  by  Matto  Grosso,  and  W.  by  Alto  Amazonas ;  comparison,  proverb,  or  sententious  manner  of 
extreme  length  1,800  m.,  breadth  950  m. ;  area,  speaking.  Ttte  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
582,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  207,400.  The  frequently  spoke  in  parables.  It  was  by  a  par- 
Amazon  flows  through  Para  in  an  easterly  di-  able  that  Nathan  reproached  David,  and  Jesos 
rection,  and  receives  several  tributaries  of  great  Christ  generally  taught  in  the  same  manner. 
size ;  the  most  important  are  the  Tocantins.  PABABOLA,  one  of  the  conic  sections,  a 
Chingua,  Tap^jos,  and  Madeira,  the  last  ox  curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane 
which  forms  the  W.  boundary  line  of  the  prov-  with  a  right  cone  having  a  circular  base,  the 
ince  for  more  than  500  m.  The  country  rises  plane  being  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
gradually  from  both  sides  of  the  Amazon,  and  cone.  The  axis  is  the  line  drawn  from  the 
becomes  mountainous  on  the  frontier  next  vertex  dividing  the  figure  into  2  equal  and 
Guiana,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  it  does  symmetrical  parts;  as  the  curve  does  not  return 
not  reach  any  great  elevation.  The  geiieral  upon  itself^  tiiis  line  is  inflnite.  This  \b  the 
features  of  the  province  may  be  described  as  curve  astronomers  employ  to  represent  the 
immense  plains  intersected  by  great  rivers.  The  paths  of  comets,  though  these  bodies  probably 
tracts  lying  between  the  rivers  are  generally  move  not  in  a  parabola,  but  in  a  very  ecoentrio 
covered  with  primeval  forests;  but  in  places  ellipse. 

there  are  vast  alluvial  plains  covered  with  rich  PABACElJ3n8  (Praupprs  AuBBOirs  Tbzo- 
verdure.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  not  un-  phbabtus  BoMBASTU8voNHoHENHEi]i),a6wis8 
healthy.  Gold,  quicksilver,  iron,  diamonds,  alchemist  and  empiric,  bom  at  Einsiedeln  near 
copper,  coal,  and  salt  are  all  found,  but  hitherto  Zarich  in  1498,  died  in  Saltzbui^,  Sept  23, 
they  have  been  much  neglected.  Huch  of  the  1541.  He  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  re- 
timber  is  of  excellent  quality ;  and  some  of  the  ceived  an  irregular  education,  the  ddfects  of 
shrubs  and  plants  which  grow  spontaneously  which  he  managed  to  conceal  or  supply  by  bis 
are  very  valuable.  But  little  of  the  surface  has  remarkable  self-possession  and  assurance  and 
been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the  princi-  ceaseless  curiosity.  Having  made  himself  mas- 
pal  crops  raised  are  mandioc,  rice,  millet,  coflfee,  ter  of  the  arts  of  conjuring,  juggling,  and  al- 
cotton,  and  sugar  cane. — ^The  capital,  Pasa,  or  chemy,  he  travelled  on  foot  through  tne  prin- 
Bklxic,  is  situated  on  the  river  Guama,  which  dpal  cities  of  Europe,  picking  up  scraps  of 
flows  into  l^e  estuary  of  Para,  about  70  m.  knowledge  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
from  the  Atlantic,  in  lat.  V  34'  8.,  long.  48°  50'  chemistry  and  medicine.  He  visited  Gonstan- 
W. ;  pop.  28,000,  about  \  of  whom  are  slaves,  tinople  in  the  suite  of  a  Tartar  prince  to  learn 
The  streets  are  well  laid  out  and  paved.  The  from  a  Greek  the  secret  of  the  elixir  of  Tris* 
houses  are  not  genendly  high,  but  they  are  sub-  megistus,  and,  having  become  acquainted  witih 
Btantially  and  some  of  them  elegantly  buUt.  some  remedies  not  in  common  use  among  the 
There  are  a  handsome  cathedral  and  several  fkculty,  returned  to  Switzerland,  where  he  pe^ 
churches,  a  governor's  palace,  a  college,  schools,  formed  several  remarkable  cures.  On  the  re- 
hospitals,  a  botanic  garden,  a  theatre,  and  a  law  conmiendation  of  (Ecolampadius,  he  was  ap- 
court  The  anchorage  is  safe  and  roomy,  and,  pointed' professor  of  physic  and  surgery  in  the 
with  the  exception  of  two  shoals  at  the  en*  university  of  Basel  in  1526.  He  proclaimed 
trance  of  the  river,  is  easy  of  access.  The  ap-  himself  ihe  sole  monarch  of  physic,  pnbUcly 
^iroach  to  the  town  is  commanded  by  a  small  burned  the  works  of  Galen  and  Avicenna,  and 

\    The  principal  exports  consist  of  cocoa,  professed  to  know  the  art  of  prolonging  life 

rubber,  rice,  nuts,  and  hides.    In  1856,  and  curing  all  diseases,  and  to  hold  more  learn- 

'^  lbs.  of  India  rubber  were  exported,  ing  in  the  hairs  of  his  beard  than  was  uosse^eed 

'Hlue  of  the  exports  during  the  vear  by  all  the  universities  and  medical  writers 

^^1,950,048,  42  per  cent,  of  which  united.    To  the  four  elements  of  Aristotle  he 

"-he  United  8tates.  The  imports  opposed  the  three  compound  principles  of  sal^ 

"'ates  for  the  same  year  were  sulphur,  and  mercury.    The  soul,  according^ 

nd  consisted  of  manufao-  him,  was  united  to  the  body  by  an  animal  flnid. 

''our,  &o.  Han  was  an  image  of  the  Trinity,  his  intellect 

"  applied  to  the  A  ma-  representing  God,  his  body  the  world,  and  the 

^ted  to  the  arm  of  fluid  the  stars.    He  recognized  a  mysterious 
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htamanj  between  the  body  and  the  earth  and  to  the  dgnifioation  to  be  given  to  the  tenn  in 

salt,  between  the  soul  and  water  and  mercury,  Luke  zxiii.  48,  where  Ghnst  says  to  the  pen- 

and  between  the  intellect  and  the  air  and  sm-  itent  thief:   ^*  To-day  ehalt  thou  be  with  me 

phur.    His  lectures  were  delivered,  not  as  was  in  paradise ;''  some  considering  the  existence 

usual  in  Latin,  but  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  of  a  distinct  abode  for  the  reception  of  the 

attracted  at  first  very  large  audiences.    Eras-  blessed  previous  to  the  last  jud^^ent  to  be  in- 

mus  consulted  him  for  the  stone,  and  the  cor-  dicated.  while  others  have  found  a  stumbling 

respondence  between  the  ouack  and  the  phi-  block  in  the  statement   elsewhere  made  in 

losopher  has  been  preservea.    In  his  personal  Scripture  that  between  his  death  and  resurreo- 

habits  as  well  as  his  language,  Paracelsus  af-  tion  the  Saviour  descended  into  hell.    The 

feoted  oddity.    He  slept  in  his  clothes.    He  paradise  of  the  HohammediuiB,  termed  in  the 

spent  his  nights  carousing  in  low  taverns.    He  Koran  Gannah,  or  the  happy  gardens,  is  a  place 

rarely  lectured  that  he  was  not  drunk;  he  was  of  infinite  sensual  delights  conceived  with  all 

drunk  when  he  visited  his  patients,  and  drunk  the  warmth  of  oriented  &ncy,  where  devout 

when  he  wrote  his  books.    After  the  first  year  followers  of  the  prophet  are  received  after 

his  lectures  were  deserted.    At  last,  about  the  death. 

end  of  1527,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  Basel  PARADISE,  Bird  of.    See  Bird  07  Pabjl- 

on  account  of  having  abused  a  magistrate,  and  diss. 

after  wandering  through  Germany  for  several  PABADOX,  MsoHiinoAL.    See  Gtbosoofb, 

years  obtained  a  temporuy  success  in  Moravia,  vol.  viii.  p.  618. 

The  death  of  some  of  his  mojst  iUustrious  pa-  PARAolNE  (Lat.  parum  affinis,  having 
tients  soon  compromised  him  here,  and  he  next  little  affinity  for  other  bodies),  one  of  the  hy- 
visited  successively  Vienna,  Yillach,  Mindel-  drocarbons  cUscovered  in  1880  by  Beichen- 
heim,  and  Saltzburg,  where  he  closed  his  life  bach  as  products  of  the  destructive  distilla- 
in  ablect  poverty,  ne  published  a  few  works,  tioi;  of  organic  bodies.  He  found  it  first  in 
and  left  in  manuscript  a  number  of  others,  wood  tar,  and  also  separated  it  in  the  treat- 
whioh  were  printed  after  his  death.  There  are  ment  of  flesh  and  of  the  coal  oils.  Christison 
several  collected  editions  of  his  writinffB,  one  of  Edinburgh,  not  knowing  of  Beichenbach^a 
of  the  latest  of  which  is  in  Latin  in  8  vols.  fol.  discovery^  found  it  in  1881  in  Bangoon  petro- 
(Geneva,  1658).  With  all  his  absurdities,  he  leum,  and  named  it  petroline.  In  its  appear- 
taught  some  true  principles  with  re^rd  to  the  ance  and  properties  it  resembles  spermaceti 
uses  of  opium,  mercury,  sulphur,  antmiony,  and  and  white  wax.  It  is  of  crystalline  texture, 
arsenic,  and  was  the  first  to  introduce  chemical  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melting 
remedies  into  the  pharmacopoeia.  when  pure  at  180''  F. ;  if  at  llO"*,  as  commonly 
PABAOHUTE.  See  Balloon.  represented,  it  is  not  freed  from  the  oil  asso- 
PABADISE  {B«DB.pardee»ha;  "Eieh.  jxxrdei ;  oiated  with  it.  On  melting  it  forms  a  trans- 
Armenian,  oartMs;  AT&h.flrdans;.QT.irapad€i»  parent,  colorless,  oleaginous  fluid,  which  by 
(Tor),  literally,  a  garden  or  pleasure  ground  plant-  increase  of  temperature  first  boils,  and  then 
ed  with  trees  and  flowers,  whence  the  term  is  evaporates  in  white  vapors,  leaving  no  residue, 
used  metaphorically  to  express  the  abstract  unless  the  heat  is  insufficient  to  decompose  it. 
idea  of  perfect  felicity  and  heavenly  blessed-  In  the  fluid  condition  it  is  absorbed  by  a  wick, 
ness.  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  employed  to  ex-  and  bums  like  spermaceti.  At  ordinary  tem- 
press  the  Hebrew  *^  garden  of  Eden."  (See  peratures  it  does  not  produce  spots,  as  grease 
feDSN.)  Another  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  does,  upon  other  substances.  Its  density  is  0.87. 
is  to  express  the  happmess  of  the  righteous  in  Paraffine  is  remarkable  for  its  indisposition  to 
a  fiiture  state,  an  application  adopted  by  the  unite  with  other  bodiesLand  for  its  power  of 
later  Jews,  and  the  general  idea  of  which  is  to  resisting  their  action.  The  acids  and  alkalies, 
be  fbund  m  the  m^hologies  of  various  races,  the  latter  even  in  a  caustic  state,  have  no  effect 
The  medisBval  rabbinical  literature  contains  upon  it,  nor  does  it  mix  when  melted  with  srd- 
fanciful  descriptions  of  an  earthly  and  a  heav-  pliur,  phosphorus,  ioo.  With  substances,  how- 
enly  paradise,  the  latter,  which  excels  the  ever,  which  it  mosik  nearly  resembles,  as  sperma- 
former  ^^as  much  as  darkness  does  light,*'  ceti,  wax,  stearine,  and  others^  it  mixes  freely; 
being  reserved  for  the  flnal  abode  of  the  souls  and  it  is  dissolved  by  many  of  the  vegetable 
of  the  blessed.  Each  of  them  contains  seven  oils  and  by  ether.  Alcohol  when  cold  dissolves 
divisions  or  chambers,  and  each  of  these  cham-  very  little  of  it,  and  this  is  precipitated  by  add- 
bers  extenda  120,000  miles  on  every  side.  A  ing  water;  boiling  absolute  alcohol  takes  up 
column  ascends  from  the  terrestrial  to  the  ce-  about  8.46  per  cent,  of  it.  Its  natural  solvents 
lestial  paradise  for  the  convenience  of  the  are  the  hydrocarbon  oils  which  are  obtained 
souls  of  the  blessed  who  are  entitled  to  ascend  with  it  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  sub- 
thither,  and  a  wall  of  partition  separates  the  stances,  or  which  form  with  the  paraffine  th^^r 
whole  from  hell.  The  location  of  the  ter-  natural  rock  oil  or  petroleum.  For  tbe  method 
restrial  paradise  is  somewhere  under  the  equa-  of  obtaining  it,  see  Pbtooleuv.  It  is  obtained 
tor.  The  celestial  paradise  is  generally  re-  in  larger  proportion  from  the  oils  of  the  Bog- 
garded  as  identical  with  heaven,  or  the  place  head  cannel  tiian  from  the  heavier  western 
of  future  bliss  according  to  the  Christian  dis-  oils,  natural  and  extracted  from  the  coals ;  and 
pensation ;  but  biblical  critics  have  differed  as  it  is  supposed  that  some  portions  of  these  oils 
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are  isomerio  witih  paraffine,  but  thej  do  not  wMoli  Paragnay  lays  claim.  The  repnbHc  is 
assume  its  solid  consistence. — Paraffine  was  divided  into  81  partidas,  or  districts,  each  hET- 
prodnoed  by  Selligue  in  France,  and  made  into  ins  a  goTemment  commissioner  at  its  head* 
oandles,  which,  with  other  products  of  the  dis-*  Of  these,  66  are  inhabited  by  whites  or  mesti- 
tillation  of  bitmninoos  snbstances,  were  ezhib-  zoes,  88,  including  8  Jesaitjnt^loi  or  missions^ 
ited  in  the  Parisian  industrial  exhibition  of  by  Indians,  and  2  by  mnlattoes.  The  capital  \b 
1889.  *^The  purified  mineral  wax,"  as  it  was  Assumption  or  Asuncion,  situated  on  the  Para- 
called,  "was  beautifully  white,  but  the  candles  guay,  and  having  a  population  of  somewhat 
made  of  it  had  a  soiled  appearance."  This  over  12,000.  There  are  10  vUku  or  towns, 
appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its  tendency  to  which  may  in  a  measure  be  considered  as  pro- 
split  as  it  cools,  and  thus  form  cracks  that  radi-  vincial  centres.  They  are  Villa  Rica^  108  m. 
ate  from  the  wick.  A  mottled  or  clouded  ap-  S.  E.  of  Assumption,  near  the  head  waters  of 
pearanoe  is  thus  produced,  which  for  some  time  the  Tebiquary ;  Oumgnaty,  50  m.  N.  £.  of  the 
It  was  difficult  to  prevent.  Several  methods  capital;  San  Pedro,  on  the  Jejuy;  Soeario, 
of  moulding,  however,  have  been  devised  by  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  the 
which  this  difficulty  is  avoided.  By  one  pro-  Gnaripoty ;  Carmen,  in  the  S.  near  the  Parana; 
cess,  described  in  the  TecAno^OjTtfto  of  1859,  and  Yilla  del  Pilar  (formerly  Neembucu),  YiUa 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  the  mould  is  Franca,  Oliva,  Concepcion,  and  San  &dvador, 
made  in  two  parts,  one  for  the  body  of  the  on  the  Paraguay.  The  population  of  these  vU- 
candle,  and  the  other  a  short  piece  for  the  lip,  la»  ranges  from  1,000  to  4,000.  The  total  pop- 
which  has  a  conical  depression  for  forming  the  ulation  has  been  variously  estimated,  but  the 
point  of  the  candle.  This  piece  fits  in  the  most  probable  computation  places  it  at  600,000, 
other  like  a  piston,  so  that  when  pushed  in  it  of  which  scarcely  1,000  are  slaves  of  African 
forces  the  candle  out  of  the  other  end.  The  descent. — ^The  Paragnay  and  Parana  are  a  pari 
moulds,  being  brought  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  great  fiuvial  system  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
of  boiling  water,  are  filled  and  immediately  The  former,  which  is  subject  to  regular  periods 
plunged  into  water  but  little  above  the  freez-  of  rise  and  fall,  is  navigable  to  a  considerable 
ing  point.  After  remaining  about  5  minutes,  distance  beyond  the  northern  confines  of  Para- 
in  which  time  the  paraffine  becomes  solid  next  guay,  and  along  the  line  of  the  republic  the 
the  moulds,  they  are  taken  out  and  kept  in  a  depth  of  the  channel  is  nowhere  less  than  13 
current  of  cold  air  for  about  20  minutes.  These  feet  at  the  most  unfavorable  seasons.  The  lat- 
candles  are  in  no  respect  inferior  to  spermaceti,  ter  is  more  irregular  in  its  changes,  and  appears 
Their  manufacture  is  now  introduoea  into  sev-  to  be  easily  navigable  for  river  steamers  about 
eral  of  the  mineral  oil  factories,  and  must,  in  200  m.  above  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
view  of  the  very  rapid  increase  of  these  works  the  Paraguay,  its  upper  course  being  greatly 
in  the  United  States^  soon  become  of  great  im-  interrupted  by  rapids  and  cataracts.  The  affln- 
portance.  In  Europe  parafiine  has  been  pro-  ents  of  the  Paraguay,  on  the  eastern  or  Para- 
duced  from  peat  (see  Peat),  wood,  and  other  guayan  side,  are  the  Apa  or  Corrientes  in  the 
combustible  organic  substances.  But  it  will  JN.,  and  then,  proceeding  S.,  the  Aquidaban  or 
not  probably  be  found  profitable  to  extract  it  Aquidabanigy,  rising  in  the  Sierra  de  Amam- 
firom  other  substances  than  the  natural  bitumens,  bay  and  fiowing  N.  E.  and  S.  W. ;  the  Ipane, 

PAEAGUAY,  a  name  formerly  denoting  a  the  Jejuy,  the  Salado,  and  the  Tebiquary  m  the 

large  portion  of  South  America,  stretching  from  S.    The  last  is  the  most  important,  taking  its 

l^e  sources  of  the  river  Paraguay  in  the  N.  to  rise  in  the  elevated  plateaus  of  the  E.  and  afiford- 

the  straits  of  Magellan  in  the  S.,  and  from  the  ing  to  vessels  of  light  draft  80  leagues  of  navi- 

Portnguese  captaincy  of  St.  Vincent  and  the  g&tion  through  a  fertile  and  populous  region, 

shores  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  E.  to  the  Andes  The  chief  Paraguayan  tributaries  of  the  Parana 

on  the  W.   It  is  now  applied  only  to  the  repub-  are  the  Amambay,  the  Ygatimi,  and  the  Yagua- 

He  of  Paraguay,  lying  in  the  inland  peninsula  rey.    The  lakes  are  few  and  insignificant.    The 

enclosed  by  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  ParaniL  largest  is  the  Ypoa,  15  m.  in  len^,  surrounded 

between  lat.  22®  and  27**  40'  S.,  and  long.  54^  by  an  extensive  morass,  and  pouring  its  waters 

?ud  68°  40'  W. ;  length  N.  and  S.  4(>5  m.,  into  the  Tebiquary;  the  next  in  size  is  tibe 

:>    adth  firom  170  to  210  m. ;  area  about  76,000  Ypacarahy,  a  fiOiort  distance  K  £.  of  Aseump- 

>'           Its  exact  northern  limit  is  still  undeter-  tion,  about  12  m.  in  length  by  8  in  breadth, 

.    >>    '  Paraguay  claiming  to  the  K.  as  far  as  and  discharging  its  waters,  by  means  of  l^e 

:              Blanco,  and  Brazil  placing  its  bound-  little  river  Salado,  into  the  Paraguay.    In  the 

•;-'>>.      S.  as  far  as  the  rivers  Ipane  and  low  lands  numerous  extensive  eit^M  or  marshy 

■ '  I  :  -          an  while,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  pungles  exist,  of  which  the  estero  of  Neembuca 

:     *'  .  :"     . .  '    >  generally  recognized  frontier  m  the  extreme  S.  E.,  and  that  of  Aguarachy  in 

-      '      '^       1   V  disputed  lines,  and  is  formed  the  N.,  are  the  best  known. — ^A  range  of  moon- 

' "«         •    A , .  V  *  Corrientes,  a  tributary  of  tains  of  moderate  elevation  enters  raraguay  at 

.    Mii>   ^  <<?uarey,  a  branch  of  the  the  N.,  where  it  is  styled  the  Sierra  de  Anuon- 

1    IS  '  >in  iru  N*.  and  E.  by  Brazil,  S.  bay,  proceeds  southward,  and  is  known  in  its 

'     •    >n.  'c.:!,  n  i-rr^ '  .1  > ^ the  Argentine  Con-  central  and  highest  portions  as  the  Sierra  de 

i      "v     u    -.r.-id    ^V     t<v   <'.     unsettled  region  Haracayu,  and   finally  terminates   near   the 

L!i  •<«  .  «  i'  ;  Jix-ixt  (Ii.KL),  lo  a  portion  of  southern  frontier  in  the  lofty  hills  of  Oaaguazn. 
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Iq  Iflt  24**  it  sends  off  a  branob  to  the  E.,  which,  are  widely  spread.  The  lapaeho^  quebracho^ 
crossing  the  Parana,  forms  the  cascade  of  Salto  tatane^  and  urundey  ahnost  rival  tibe  metals 
Grande.  Between  lat  25°  and  26°  a  lesser  in  hardness  and  dnrability ;  while  the  fine  and 
branch  runs  to  the  W.  The  average  width  of  firm  fixture  of  the  moronmo^pah  amarilh^  and 
the  range  is  abont  a  degree,  and  it  forms  a  wa-  palo  de  tom  peonliarlj  adapt  them  to  the  pnr- 
ter-ahed  betweeil  the  streams  which  flow  on  its  poses  of  the  cabinet  maker.  The  fruits  of  the 
eastern  side  into  the  Parana,  and  on  its  western  araJum^  nangapare^  algaroba^  and  ywruma  are 
into  the  Paragaay.  Paraguay  is  to  be  regarded,  pleasant  and  nutritious.  The  caoutchouc  or 
to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  transition  land  between  9eringa/r  yields  the  India  rubber  gum,  and  the 
the  uneven  and  mountainous  region  of  Brazil  palo  ianto  produces  the  gum  gualacum.  One 
and  the  vast  country  of  the  pampas.  The  sur-  species  of  cactus  furnishes  the  food  of  the  coch- 
face  is  divided  between  the  central  and  eastern  ineal  insect.  From  a  parasite,  the  guembe^  and 
mountains,  the  wooded,  outcronping  hUls  of  the  from  an  aloe,  the  curuguat/yy  ropes  and  cables 
sierras,  and  the  eampaa  quelraaas  or  undulating  are  manufiustured,  exceeding  in  strength  those 
plains  of  the  8.  E.  A  line  drawn  from  Assump-  made  of  hemp.  The  varieties  of  the  bamboo 
tion  on  the  Paraguay  to  Encamaoion  on  the  are  numerous.  The  flora  produces  also  many 
Parana  would,  with  those  rivers,  form  a  delta  important  medicinal  drugs,  as  copaiba,  rhu* 
enclosing  these  fertile  plains.  They  are  com-  barb,  sassafras,  Jalap,  sarsaparilla,  nux  vomica, 
posed  of  a  ferruginous  sand  and  clay,  with  vast  dragon^s  blood,  and  licorice,  and  many  dye  Btu& 
depressions  filled  with  rich  aUuvial  deposits  of  But  the  most  important  vegetable  production 
a  modern  date.  In  many  parts  their  soil  de-  is  the  yerba  mate,  or  Paraguay  tea  (ilex  Faro- 
rives  from  the  oxide  of  iron  a  peculiar  tinge,  gtienna),  which  yields  tiie  favorite  beverage  of 
which  led  the  Jesuits  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  large  portion  of  South  America.  It  grows 
"red  earth."  The  campoe  are  interrupted  by  from  the  vicinity  of  Bio  Janeiro  to  the  base  of 
Jamoe^  curious  hills  of  a  hemispherical  shape,  the  Bolivian  ^des,  but  nowhere  in  greater 
covered  with  grass.  Toward  the  N.  they  in-  abundance  tban  in  Paraguay,  where  large 
crease  in  size  and  are  wooded.  The  entire  quantities  are  consumed  and  exported.  It  is 
geological  structure  of  Paraguay  belongs  to  the  found  wild  in  tiie  extensive  yerbales,  as  they 
tertiary  system. — ^The  climate  is  tropical,  but  are  styled,  on  the  hills  of  the  interior,  and  is 
the  heat  is  greatly  modified  bv  the  jpeculiar  gathered  and  cured  by  government,  or  by  con- 
oharaoter  of  the  country  and  other  influences,  tractors  who  have  purchased  the  r^ts  of  cer- 
At  Assumption  the  mean  annual  temperature  tain  yerbalee  from  the  president.  The  plant 
is  about  85°.  Bains  do  not  occur  periodically  has  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  orange  tree, 
as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  equator,  nor  are  and  its  clusters  of  white  flowers  closely  resem- 
the  seasons  well  defined  as  in  more  temper-  ble  those  of  our  elder.  Among  the  flowering 
ate  regions.  June,  July,  and  August  are  the  plants,  the  parasitic  orchids  and  the  matt  del 
coldest  months,  but  even  then  fiie  mercury  agua^  nearly  the  same  as  the  Victoria  regia,  are 
rarely  fcUls  to  the  freezing  point.  The  hottest  the  most  remarkable.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
period  is  in  December,  January,  and  Febru-  the  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  mandioca,  rice,  maize, 
ary.  Hail  storms  and  thunder  storms  are  of  cotton,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  cereals.  The 
very  frequent  occurrence,  but  earthquakes  are  principal  indigenous  mammalia  are  the  jaguar, 
almost  unknown.  The  nights  are  serene  and  cougar,  wild  boar,  deer,  ocelot,  monkey,  tatou, 
oooL  The  viraton  is  a  refreshing  and  regular  peccary,  tapir,  aguara,  and  ant-eater.  The  rivers 
east  wind.  Another  wind,  commg  from  the  and  estuaries  abound  in  alligators,  capibaras  or 
north-east  over  the  humid  plains  of  the  tropics,  river  hogs,  cavies,  and  otters.  Bats  are  nu- 
is  hot  and  heavily  charged  with  moisture ;  it  merous.  Boas  and  one  or  two  very  poisonous 
depresses  the  spirits,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  dis-  serpents  occur,  but  the  rattlesnake  is  less  com- 
ease,  and  affects  botn  vegetable  and  animal  life,  mon  than  in  Brazil.  The  ornithology  of  Para- 
The  pampero  is  from  the  south-east;  it  comes  guay  comprises  the  vulture,  which  is  not  now 
dry  and  chiU  from  the  pampas,  sometimes  so  often  seen  as  formerly,  the  buzzard,  many 
causing  the  mercury  to  f&ll  18°  in  a  single  species  of  parrots,  the  American  ostrich,  tbe 
hour,  and  its  violence  often  spends  itself  in  toucan,  the  partridge,  the  pato  real  or  wild 
hurricanes  and  tempests,  resulting  in  sreat  de-  duck,  the  Mgua  5ay,  the  teal,  and  numerous 
struction  of  property. — ^little  attentionhas  been  songsters.  A  species  of  ant  deposits  nodules 
given  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  Paraguay.  Gold  of  wax  upon  the  twigs  of  the  guayara  blanea^ 
and  silver  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  small  which  are  gathered  and  made  into  candles, 
quantities,  and  an  iron  mine  is  profitably  work-  The  mosquitoes  are  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
ed at  Oerro  San  Miguel.  A  few  sdine  plains  ance,  and  the  locusts  sometimes  devastate  large 
in  various  parts  yield  nearly  enough  salt  for  districts.  The  favorite  edible  fish  are  the 
home  consumption.  The  vegetable  products  paeu^  not  unlike  our  turbot,  dorado^  andjpoZo^ 
are  of  immense  value  and  endless  variety.  The  meta, — ^There  are  no  traces  in  Paraguay  either 
mountains  and  hills  are  covered  with  forests  of  remote  or  present  volcanic  action.  Meteoric 
of  trees  whose  woods,  bark,  gums,  and  fruit  are  stones  are  a  phenomenon  of  not  uncommon 
used  in  many  of  the  arts.  The  commonest  occurrence.  The  Salto  Grande,  or  cataract  of 
genus  appears  to  be  the  mimosa,  but  the  cedars,  Guayra,  on  the  Parana  in  lat.  24°,  is  the  most 
pahns,  laurels,  quassia,  brignonia,  and  Hex  striJdng  natural  curiosity.    The  river,  which 
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general  monntainons,  and  between  the  monn-  berg  on  the  star  61  Oygni,  and  bj  Henderson 
tains  there  are  extensive  yallejs,  which  for  the  at  tiie  Gape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  star  a  Gen- 
most  part  have  a  dry  sandj  soiL  Near  the  tanri. — ^The  problem  of  the  parallax  of  the 
rivers  there  are  tracts  of  good  ground,  where  fixed  stars  is  precisely  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
rice  and  sugar  cane  are  raised ;  and  on  the  of  the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object  np<ai 
slopes  of  the  hiUs  cotton,  tobacco,  and  mandioc  the  earth's  surface.  TThen  an  object  is  near,  a 
thrive  well.  The  forests  afford  excellent  tim-  small  change  in  the  point  of  view  will  di^laoe 
ber,  gams,  resins,  and  other  products.  The  the  object  sensiblj.  Even  the  two  eyes  do  not 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  timber,  see  a  near  object  in  the  same  position ;  thus  by 
There  are  several  sobools  in  the  province ;  and  looking  at  it  first  with  one  eye  closed  and  then 
it  sends  2  senators  and  6  deputies  to  the  im-  with  ti&e  other  closed,  its  place,  as  referred  to 
perial  legislature. — ^The  capital,  Parahiba,  is  an  ol^ject  behind  it,  is  made  to  shift  to  and 
situated  on  the  Porahiba  river,  about  16  m.  fro.  This  is  called  binocular  or  two-eyed  paral* 
from  the  sea,  and  65  m.  N.  from  Pemambuco ;  lax,  and  is  the  well  known  principle  of  the 

Sop.  15,000.    There  are  several  public  build-  stereoscope, 
igs  and  churches,  a  number  of  religious  houses       PABALYSIS,  or  Pai,8Y  (6r.  fn^MXtwcr,  re« 
belonging  to  the  Carmelites  and  other  orders,  a  laxation),  loss  of  the  frinctiion  of  motion  or  sen- 
college,  and  2  primary  schools.  sation,  from  an  interruption  or  destmcdon  of 
PARAHIBA.  DO  SUL,  a  river  of  Brazil,  the  nervous  influence  necessary  to  those  acts. 
which  has  its  source  in  the  E.  part  of  the  prov-  This  may  occur  either  in  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
ince  of  Sao  Paulo,  on  the  "S,  side  of  the  Serra  sensation  and  volition,  in  the  course  of  the  ' 
do  Mar,  enters  the  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  nervous  connection  (spinal  marrow  and  nervee) 
and  afl^r  a  tortuous  course  of  more  than  500  by  which  sensation  and  volition  are  conveyea 
m.  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Sao  Joao  da  Pray  a,  to  and  from  the  brain,  or,  in  some  instances  at 
in  lat.  21°  38'  8.  all  eventsMn  the  peripheral  termination  of  the 
PARALLAX,  the  apparent  disnlacement  of  nerves.    The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  some- 
a  heavenly  body  arising  from  a  cnange  of  the  times  affected  with  paralysis;  thus  we  have 
observer's  position.    The  angle  subtended  at  arising  from  this  cause  amauro&is  (blindness), 
the  body  by  tiie  line  joining  the  two  stations  is  cophosis  (deafness),  anosmia  Qobb  of  smell), 
the  measure  of  the  parallax.  As  the  positions  of  and  aguestia  QoBa  of  taste).    Anoesthesia,  loss 
the  heavenly  bodies  have  reference  in  practical  of  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling,  is  rarely  ob- 
astronomy  to  the  earth's  centre,  a  correction  served  except  as  connected  with  loss  of  motion; 
for  parallax  is  necessary  in  every  observation,  and  it  Is  to  this  latter  affection,  att^ended  with 
except  when  the  body  is  in  the  zeidth,  where  more  or  less  annsthesia,  that  the  term  peral- 
the  parallax  vanishes.    It  is  greatest  in  the  ysis  is  commonly  applied. — ^Paralysis  of  motion 
horizon,  and  is  there  termed  horizontal  paral-  is  mainly  of  three  lands:  hemiplegia,  depend- 
Ifuc.    Annual  parallax  is  the  variation  of  a  ing  on  apoplexy  (see  Apoplexy)  or  softening 
starts  place  by  being  observed  from  opposite  of  the  brain;  paraplegia,  depending  commonlj 
points  of  the  earth's  orbit.    This  is  extremely  on  congestion,  softening  o^  or  hemorrhage 
minute,  notwithstanding  the  great  length  of  into  the  spinal  marrow  (see  Sfinai.  Mabbow, 
the  base  line,  and  is  so  difficult  of  determina-  Dissasbs  of)  ;    and   partial  paralysis,  when 
tion  that  it  long  defied  the  endeavors  of  as-  from  pressure  at  the  root  or  in  the  course  of  a 
tronomers  to  detect  it.  (Bee  Astbokomt.)  The  nerve,  arising  from  a  tumor,  morbid  growth, 
apparent  absence  of  stellar  parallax  was  con-  &c.,  from  mechanical  injury,  or  ofl^  from 
sidered  by  Tycho  Brahe  fatal  to  the  Oopemican  some  unlmown  cause,  the  parts  supplied  by  a 
doctrine  of  tiie  earth's  orbital  motion.    Gall-  particular  nerve  are  paralyzed.    The  paralysis 
leo  suggested  a  mode  of  investigating  the  prob*  of  the  musdes  of  one  side  of  the  face,  arlsizk^ 
km  by  observations  on  two  stars  of  different  from  an  affection  of  iheportio  dura  of  the  7tfa 
magnitudes  situated  dose  together.    This  mode  pair,  is  a  familiar  example  of  this  variety  of 
has  been  successfully  applied  by  modem  ob-  pardysis.   Again,  certain  mineral  poisons,  par- 
servers.    Hooke  was  the  first  to  use  the  tele-  ticularly  the  preparations  of  lead  and  arsenic, 
scope  in  this  investigation,  but  he  failed.    The  cause  paralysis  both  of  sensation  and  motion, 
aberration  of  light  had  not  then  been  discov-  and  the  paralysis  in  these  cases  is  commonly 
ered,  and  the  result  he  announced  as  pardlaz  attended  by  peculiar  symptoms  by  which  its 
was  probably  due  to  this  cause.    The  same  is  nature  can  be  recognized.    It  will  thus  be  seen 
to  be  said  of  Flamsteed.  The  attempts  of  astron-  that  paralysis  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a  die- 
«'>Tuers  to  determine  parallax  led  to  two  signal  ease,  and  occurs  in  complaints  differing  widefy 
'overies,  the  aberration  of  light  by  Bradley  in  their  seat  and  their  causes.    As  diseases  of 
V ! '     '^.  and  the  systems  of  double  stars  by  the  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  produce  by  far  the 
^  /'^.rschel  (1808).    The  earliest  approxl-  most  numerous  and  most  serious  cases  of  par- 
.    •    .  /      .'^cessful  researches  on  this  problem  alysis,  and  as  it  is  these  cases  that  principally 
'    vi!       ^y  the  elder  Struve,  begun  in  1836  interest  the  physician,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
...              1  -^re,  though  his  conclusions  were  the  articles  on  those  organs  for  tiie  ftirther 
Mil    v.  (i-   <^     >'th  entire  confidence  by  as-  elucidation  of  the  subject. 
1    '  ;^    I-      Ji     f'-st  unequivocal  success  was       PARAMARIBO,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Gni- 
i    .(■!  '  li  ohoril;  'i. • « "ward  by  Bessel  at  XOnigs-  ana,  on  the  river  Surinam,  about  5  m.  from  its 
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month,  in  lat.  5*"  49'  K,  long.  55"*  SS'  W. ;  pop.  neiro,  near  lat  SO""  80'  S.  and  lone.  48''  Z(f  W^ 

15,000,  9,000  of  whom  are  blacks.    It  is  inter-  and,  after  receiving  many  tribntanes,  flows  into 

seoted  by  8  canals,  and  the  streets  generally  the  estnary  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  ser- 

He  at  right  angles  to  each  other.    It  contains  eral  months,  between  lat.  88^  45'  and  84°  80' 

severd  churches,  2  synagogues,  and  some  char-  8.,  after  a  course  of  about  2,040  m.    It  flows 

itable  institutions,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  at  first  in  a  W.  direction  for  500  m.,  till  it  is 

Dutch  West  India  trade.    Sugar,  coffee,  cot-  joined  by  the  Pamahiba,  when  it  turns  S.  S.  W. 

ton,  and  indigo  are  the  cMef  exports ;  and  pro-  to  the  boundary  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  near 

visions  and  manufactured  goods  are  imported,  which,  about  lat.  24°  80'  S.,  it  forms  the  cata- 

PARAHATTA,atownof  New  South  Wales,  Tact  called  Salto  de  Sette  Qnedas,  and  then 

situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  runs  S.  and  for  about  120  m.  forms  t^e  dividing 

near  the  W.  extremity  of  Port  Jackson,  in  lat.  line  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay.    It  contin- 

88°  48'  S.,  long.  161°  1'  E.,  16  m.  W.  K  W.  nes  in  a  southerly  direction  for  60  m.,  and  then 

from  Sydney ;  pop.  about  6,000.    The  streets  turns  S.  W.  and  afterward  W.  till  it  is  joined 

are  wide  and  regularly  laid  out.  but  badly  bythe  river  Paraguay  a  little  above  Oorrientes. 

{>aved,  and  the  main  avenue  is  about  a  mile  tiience  it  pursues  a  S.  course  to  Santa  F6, 
ong.  There  are  several  churches  and  schools,  where  it  separates,  forming  several  islands,  and 
an  orphan  asylum,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a  pris-  flows  S.  E.  till  it  unites  i^th  the  Uruguay  to 
on ;  but  the  town  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im-  form  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Its  principal  tribu- 
portance  since  New  South  Wales  ceased  to  be  taries  are  the  Paraguay  (which  ia  larger  and 
a  penal  colony.  The  observatory  was  removed  longer  than  the  stream  in  which  its  name  is 
to  Sydney  in  1858.  Woollen  cloths  called  lost),  the  Yunasan,  Iray,  Paranapanema,  Par- 
**  colonial  tweed "  and  ^^  Paramatta  cloth"  are  do,  Tiete,  Pamahiba  (which  next  after  the 
manufactured,  and  salt  is  made  in  the  vicinity.  Paraguay  is  the  most  important),  and  Migiassu. 
Paramatta  is  connected  with  Sydney  by  rail-  It  is  navigable  to  Corrientes  for  vessels  draw- 
way,  and  small  steamers  plv  between  them  at  ing  7i  fee^  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Candelaria, 
abort  intervals  throughout  the  day.  150  m.  fhrther,  where  rapids  occur. 

PARANA,  a  S.  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  PARAPHERNALIA  (Gr.  irapa,  beside,  and 
NT.  by  Sao  Paulo,  £.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  S.  ^cpn;,  dowry),  in  law,  all  the  personal  apparel 
£.  by  Santa  Oatarina,  S.  by  Rio  Grande  do  and  ornaments  of  the  wife,  which  she  possesses, 
Bnl,  and  W.  by  Uruguay  and  Paraguay ;  ex-  and  which  are  suitable  to  her  condition  in  life, 
treme  length  460  m.,  breadth  850  m. :  area.  The  word  was  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law. 
115,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  72,400.  It  was  The  do9^  or  dowry,  of  a  Roman  wife  was  ti^at 
set  off  about  1858  from  the  province  of  Sao  portion  which  was  contributed  by  her,  or  in 
Paulo,  of  which  it  formerly  constituted  the  her  behalf,  toward  bearing  the  expense  of  the 
eomarea  of  Curitiba.  Ouritiba  is  the  capital,  household  {ad  mstinenda  matrimonii  <mera), 
and  Paranagua  the  chief  port.  The  sea  coast  That  part  of  her  property,  over  and  above  her 
is  indented  by  several  bays,  and  many  small  doSy  which  she  withheld,  constituted  her  bona 
islands  lie  at  short  distances  from  the  shore,  paraphernalia  (bona  qum  prater  dotem  uxor 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  in  an  £.  N.  E.  and  Juibef).  This  property  generally  remained  in 
W.  S.  W.  direction  about  80  m.  from  the  sea  the  hands  of  her  father  or  tutor  (guardian), 
coast,  and  several  of&ets  extend  from  it  toward  and  the  husband  had  no  rights  over  it,  except 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  province  is  those  which  were  expressly  given  him  by  the 
watered  by  numerous  rivers,  the  most  impor*  wife.  If  she  brought  any  chattels  of  her  para- 
tant  being  tiie  Parana,  wMch  flows  along  the  phernalia  into  her  husband's  house,  he  had  the 
greater  part  of  tibe  W.  frontier,  and  receives  use  of  them ;  but,  for  the  assurance  of  her  title, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  drainage  of  the  prov-  the  wife  made  an  inventory  of  the  chattels  and 
ince  tiirough  its  tributaries  the  Paranapanema,  the  husband  si^ed  it.  'The  paraphernal  es- 
Iray,  Piquere,  Tunasan,  and  Uruguay.  The  tate  might  consist  of  any  kind  and  any  amount 
climate  is  remarkably  healthy.  The  soil  is  fer-  of  property.  The  husband  had  no  interest  in 
tile,  and  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  it,  and  the  wife  might  dispose  of  it,  or  bring  an 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  rearing  cattle  and  action  in  respect  of  it,  without  his  authority  or 
swine.  Large  qnantities  of  mate,  or  Paraguay  consent.  These,  and  the  other  rules  of  the  Ro- 
tea,  are  exported,  but  the  general  trade  is  in-  man  code  upon  the  topic,  remain  without  ma- 
considerable.  A  European  colony  was  estab-  terial  modincation  in  the  modem  civil  law  of 
lished  near  tiie  centre  of  the  province  between  Europe. — ^In  the  English  law,  paraphernalia 
1851  and  1855,  upon  part  of  an  extensive  tract  acquired  a  meaning  widely  diverse  from  that 
of  land  which  the  prince  de  Joinville  received  which  it  bore  in  t£e  Roman  law.  Yet  in  its 
as  a  marriage  portion  with  Dona  Francisca,  earliest  use  it  was  no  doubt  applied  with  a  re- 
sister  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  It  is  called  the  Oolo-  gard  to  its  etymology,  and  is  therefore  as  cor^ 
nia  Dona  Francisca,  and  in  1857  the  immigrants  rectly  used  in  our  own  as  in  the  civil  law 
and  their  children  numbered  about  1,500,  chief-  Thus,  the  old  authors  Oowel  and  Blount  defi" ' 
ly  Swiss,  with  some  IVendi  and  Germans.  paraphernalia  as  "  those  goods  which  e 

PARANA,  a  river  of  Soutib  America,  which  besiae  her  dower  and  jointure,  is  all 

has  its  sources  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  have  after  her  husband^s  death." 

Brazil,  about  100  m.  N.  W.  from  Rio  de  Ja-  thus  allowed  to  the  wife  are,  as  ^ 
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the  personal  apparel  and  ornaments  which  die  an  eastern  inyention,  which  is  said  to  bare 

possesses,  and  which  are  suitable  to  her  rank  been  improved  ifnot  originated  by  EumenealL, 

and  condition  in  life.    It  is  essential  that  these  king  of  Fergamns  (who  reigned  197-159  B.  0.)« 

things  came  to  her  from  the  husband,  for  ar-  whence  its  name.    Herodotus  states  that  the 

tides  given  to  the  wife  bj  anj  other,  as  by  her  ancient  lonians  wrote  on  skins  many  ages  be- 

father  or  other  relation,  or  even  by  a  stranger,  fore  that  time.    Wilkinson  in  his  *^  ^cient 

are  absolute  gifts  to  her,  and  are  secured  to  i^yptians"  says :  "  The  use  of  parchment,  or 

her  separate  use.    But  the  paraphernalia  are  of  prepared  skins,  for  writiog  u^n,  was  not 

gifts  tub  modo.    During  his  lifetune,  the  bus-  however  first  suggested  at  Pergamus ;  it  had 

band  may  dispose  of  all  of  them  but  her  neces-  been  known  ages  before  in  Egypt :  and  records 

sary  apparel,  and,  with  the  same  exception,  kept  in  the  temple  are  mentioned  in  the  time 

they  are  subject  after  the  husband's  death  to  of  the  18th  dynasty,  1,200  years  before  £u- 

the  diums  of  his  creditors.    Nothing  however  menes,  written  upon  skins  called  Thr  or  Tahar 

but  insolvency,  or  complete  alienation  or  sale  — ^a  name  which,  as  Mr.  Birch  thinks,  resem- 

by  the  husband,  will  defeat  the  wife's  right  of  bles  the  Ohaldee  Ikar.    BoUs  of  leather  are 

ownership.    Pledge  of  the  goods  will  not  suf-  also  found  in  the  tombs,  buried  with  the  de* 

fice.    Her  risht  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  ceased  in  lieu  of  papyri,  which  are  of  a  very 

husband's  wiU  bequeathing  the  paraphernalia,  earlv  period,  and  were  adopted  in  consequence 

If  they  were  in  her  possession  at  the  time  of  of  the  high  price  of  the  papyrus  paper.''    The 

her  husband's  death,  she  will  hold  them  against  early  Arabs  inscribed  their  poetry  and  com- 

his  executors  or  personal  representatives. —  positions  on  the  shoulder  bones  of  sheep ;  and 

Paraphernalia  is  quite   an  obsolete  title  in  after  their  conquests  in  Asia  and  Africa  these 

American  law,  the  common  law  rules  on  the  people  so  spe^iily  profited  by  the  inventions 

subject  being  generally  superseded  by  the  pro-  of  the  nations  they  subdued,  that  parchment 

visions  of  state  statutes.  was  manufactured  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  E^gypt, 

PABASANG  (6r.  iraf>a<rayynr),  a  measure  which  in  color  and  delicacy  might  vie  with 

of  length  among  the  ancient  jrersians,  which  our  modem  paper.    The  ancients  generally 

appears  to  have  varied  considerably,  being  Itom  wrote  only  on  one  side  of  their  parchment; 

80  stadia  (8)  m.),  which  is  the  measurement  of  but  so  valuable  was  it,  that  they  not  unfre- 

Herodotus,  to  60  stadia.    According  to  Bawlin-  (^uently  erased  the  writing  and  used  it  a  second 

son,  it  was  originally  a  measure  of  tune  (an  tune.    Up  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 

hour),  not  of  d^tance,  and  in  passing  from  the  it  has  been  superseded  to  a  very  great  extent 

one  meaning  to  the  other  it  came  to  mark  a  by  the  introduction  of  paper,  no  substitute 

different  length  in  different  places  according  to  for  it  has  been  found  in  a  variety  of  purposes 

the  nature  of  the  country  traversed.    The  mod-  to  which  it  is  applied.    The  &ier  sorts  of 

em  Persian /arsoM  varies  from  8^  to  4  m.  parchment  called  vellum,  used  for  important 

PABASITE.    Bee  Entozoa,  and  Efizoa.  writings,  as  deeds,  wills,  Ac,  are  manufactured 

PABC  JS  (Gr.  Mocpai),  or  Fates,  in  Grecian  from  the  skins  of  calves,  ^ds,  and  still-bom 

and  Boman  mythology,  daughters  of  Erebus  lambs.    The  heavier  paronment  for  dnun  heads 

and  Night  or  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.    They  had  is  made  from  the  skins  of  asses,  older  calves, 

control  over  the  universe,  and  particularly  hu-  wolves,  and  goats.    The  skins  of  most  onim^la 

man  destinies,  presided  over  all  great  events  in  are  suitable  K>r  parchment,  but  the  better  sorts 

the  lives  of  men,  executed  the  decrees  of  na-  being  in  demand  for  leather,  the  inferior  kinds 

ture  with  inexorable  decidon,  and  punished  are  chiefly  taken  for  the  former  materiaL    All 

criminals  through  their  ministers  the  Furies,  these  are  similarly  preparecL    The  skin,  being 

whose  sisters  they  were  sometimes  said  to  be.  freed  from  the  hair,  is  placed  in  a  limepit  for 

In  Homer  ^otpa  is  fate  personified,  and  is  al-  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it  from  fat.    The  pelt 

most  Invariably  mentioned  in  the  singular ;  but  is  then  stretched  upon  a  frame  fixed  against  the 

Hesiod  describes  8  fates:  Clotho  or  the  spin-  wall  of  the  building,  formed  of  4  wooden  bara 

ner,  who  spun  out  the  thread  of  human  life :  perforated  with  holes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  peg 

Lachesis,  the  disposer  of  destinies,  who  twirlea  or  screw.    A  number  of  cords  are  tied  firmly 

the  spindle  while  Olotho  held  the  distaff;  and  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  passed  through 

Atropos  the  inevitable,  who  cut  the  thread  holes  in  the  screws,  which  by  being  twisted 

when  it  had  reached  its  proper  length*    They  bring  the  skin  to  the  requhred  tightness.  Great 

are  sometimes  regarded  simply  as  the  goddesses  care  must  be  taken  that  the  surnoe  be  perfect- 

of  the  duration  of  human  life,  in  which  ^e  ly  free  from  wrinkles.    The  skinner  then  with 

they  are  but  two  in  number,  one  presiding  over  a  semicircular  knife,  called  a  half-moon  knife, 

"ih  and  the  other  over  death.    They  were  pares  away  all  the  fleshy  excrescences  from 

nbed  by  the  poets  as  hideous  old  women,  the  one  ade,  and  turning  the  frame  over  scrapes 

^ruel,  and  sometunes  lame.    They  had  off  tiie  dirt,  slime,  and  moisture  fi^m  the  other. 

manyparts  of  Greece.  The  surface  is  next  ground  by  scattering  sifted 

"DNT  (Lat.  fergamena),  the  skins  chalk  or  slaked  lime  on  the  flesh  side,  and  rub- 

nther  ammaJs,  so  prepared  in  bing  it  with  fine  pumice  stone,  the  lime  taking 

^^  them  fit  for  being  written  up  still  more  of  the  moisture.    The  grain  side  is 

'^s  known  at  a  very  early  then  rubbed  with  the  pumice  alone.  The  skin  is 

"^ture  of  it  is  no  doubt  dried  gradually,  and  in  the  winter  care  mnat  be 
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taken  to  seoare  it  against  frost.    In  sammer  it  man  political  societies^  this  effect  is  aooom* 
must  be  occasionally  moistened  to  prevent  its  plished,  not  bj  absolving  the  moral  guilt  of 
drying  too  suddenly.  Whenever  this  is  done,  it  the  criminal,  but  by  removing  or  withholding 
reouires  immiediate  tightening.  The  woolly  side  those  penal  consequences  whidi  the  law  at- 
of  lambskin  is  used  for  removing  the  chalk  and  taohes  to  crime,  and  which  indeed  among  men 
lime.    Should  any  traces  of  grease  be  disoov-  alone  distinguish  the  guilty  from  the  innocent, 
ered,  the  skin  is  again  soaked  in  a  lime  pit  for  Complete  pardon  therefore  involves  remission 
8  or  10  days,  when  it  is  again  stretched  and  of  all  the  penalties  which  the  law  has  inflicted 
dried.    This  process  being  completed,  it  is  cut  on  the  offender ;  not  the  fine  or  imprisonment 
dl  round,  taken  out  of  the  machine,  and  fast-  only,  or  whatever  else  may  have  been  the  phy- 
ened  with  cords  upon  a  piece  of  calf  skin  which  ricid  form  of  punishment,  but  also  all  the  in- 
is  extended  on  a  nrame,  and  reduced  to  about  fiimy  and  all  the  incapacities  whidbi  infamy  im- 
half  its  thickness  by  being  pared  with  a  sharp  poses.  Full  pardon  completely  restores  the  civil 
knife.    This  operation   requires  considerable  status  of  the  criminal.    The  remission  of  part 
skill  and  a  steady  hand.    Such  irregularities  of  the  penalties,  when  that  is  an  act  of  clemency 
as  remain  are  easily  removed  from  the  skin,  purely,  may  be  called  a  partial  pardon.    From 
which  is  laid  upon  a  cushioned  bench  and  then  pardon,  whether  complete  or  partial  in  this 
rubbed  with  pumice.    Should  any  small  holes  its  proper  sense,  is  to  be  distinguished  that 
appear  in  the  parchment,  they  are  neatly  mend-  mere  remission  of  penalties  which,  though  pop- 
ed by  paring  down  their  edges,  and  pasting  on  nlarly  and  perhaps  conveniently  called  pardon, 
small  pieces  with  gum  water.    The  green  color  is  nevertheless  not  so^  because  it  is  an  act  of 
is  given  to  parchment  by  a  solution  made  with  justice  and  not  of  grace.   A  slight  examination 
80  parts  crystallized  acetate  of  copper  and  8  of  of  the  elements  of  pardon  will  show  that  this 
bitartrate  of  potassa  in  600  of  distilled  water,  use  of  the  word  is  incorrect,  and  that  an  ob- 
4  parts  of  nitric  acid  being  added  when  the  servance  of  the  distinction  is  material.    Before 
mixture  is  cold.    The  parchment  being  moist-  proceeding  to  this,  it  will  be  well  to  repeat 
ened,  this  preparation  is  applied  with  a  brush,  here  the  definition  of  pardon  which  was  given 
and  the  polish  is  given  by  white  of  egg  or  by  Ohief  Justice  Marshall.    It  may  not  be  al- 
mucilage  of  gum  arable.  together  exact,  but  it  is  often  quoted  in  our 
PARDOE,  Julia,  an  English  authoressi  bom  law  books,  and  expresses  the  usual  acceptation 
in  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  in  1812.    She  is  the  of  the  word.    ^^  A  pardon,'^  said  Marshall,  ^^is 
daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British  army,  and  an  act  of  grace,  which,  proceeding  from  the 
early  manifested  a  great  fondness  for  literature,  power  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
producing  a  volume  of  poems  when  she  was  exempts  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed 
only  13  years  old.    The  first  of  her  works  fi*om  the  punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  for 
which  gave  her  any  celebrity  was  ^^  Traits  and  a  crime  which  he  has  committed."    A  pardon 
Traditions  of  Portugal"  (2  vols.  8vo.y  1888),  is  then  an  act  not  of  justice,  but  of  grace.  Par- 
which  country  she  had  visited  for  the  benefit  don  necessarily  implies  punishment;  and  pun- 
of  hor  health.    In  1835  she  went  to  Oonstanti-  ishment,  in  all  well  ordered  states  at  least, 
nople,  and  upon  her  return  published  ^^The  supposes  guilt,  ascertained  in  the  due  course 
City  of  the  Smtan"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1886),  and  fur-  of  law,  and  justly  visited  with  a  penalty.    For, 
nished  the  letter-press  for  "  The  Bomanoe  of  as  in  the  state  it  must  be  the  theory,  to  say  the 
the   Harem"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1839),  and  **  The  least,  that  the  courts  have  the  monopoly  of 
Beaaties  of  the  Bosphorus"  (2  vols.  4to.).    On  doing  justice — ^that  is,  if  the  impartial  and  ex- 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Hungary,  she  wrote  a  act  application  of  laws,  whidi  are  intended  and 
work  upon  the  institutions  of  that  country,  en-  supposed  to  dispense  justice,  does  in  fkct  ao- 
titled  **  The  City  of  tiie  Magyar"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  oomplish  that  end— -so,  theoretically,  it  must 
1840),  which  was  followed  by  iiie  novel  of  be  assumed,  and  generally  it  will  be  rightly 
^^  The  Hungarian  Oastle"  (8  vols.  8vo.).    Turn-  assumed,  that  he  is  guilty  whom  the  courts  do- 
ing her  attention  to  French  history,  she  pro-  dare  to  be  so,  and  that  the  penalty  inflicted  is 
daced  one  of  the  best  known  of  her  works,  justly  inflicted.    If  the  punishment  of  such  a 
'^  Liouis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  Oourt  of  France  one  be  but  an  act  of  justice,  the  remission  of 
in    the  Seventeenth  Oentnry"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  it,  or  a  tjardon,  must  be  an  act  of  clemency  or 
1847),  and  after  a  short  interval  the  **Ck>urt  grace.    But  it  is  the  diief  end  of  punishment 
and  Reign  of  Francis  I."  (2  vols.  8vo.),  and  to  advance  the  publio  welfare.    When  then  the 
the  '*Life  of  Mary  de  Medicls"  (8  vols.  8vo.).  eommonwealth  will  derive  more  or  as  much 
Among  Miss  Pardoe's  numerous  other  works  advantage,  or  even  will  sufier  nothing,  from  the 
may  be  mentioned  ^^  The  Oonfessions  of  a  Pret-  remission  of  the  punishment,  this  may  well  be 
ty  Woman,"  ^*The  Itival  Beauties,"  ** Reginald  remitted;  and  tlus  consideration  ought  to  be 
Lyle,"  ^^The  Jealous  Wife,"  "Thousand  and  the  measure  and  guide  of  the  pardonmg  power. 
One  Days"  (1857),  a  collection  of  oriental  tales.  Forgiveness  must  come  of  course  from  the  one 
and  "  Pilgrimages  in  Paris"  (1858).    In  1859  who  is  iigured,  and  that,  in  all  states,  is  the 
she  received  from  the  crown  a  pennon  of  £100.  sovereign.   Clemency,  says  Montesquieu,  is  the 
PARDON,  in  its  proper  sense,  the  act  of  distinctive  quality  ci  the  monarch.    The  ulti- 
grace  by  which  the  sovereign  declares  that  the  mate  power,  the  real  sovereignty,  whether  it 
gnilty  shall  be  regarded  as  innoeent.    In  hu*  reside  in  a  king  or  in  the  people^  as  it  is  thft 
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aoHTee  of  the  law,  so  must  it  be  the  sonroe  of  pardoningpower shall  always bejndicioiiflijex- 
ffraoe  to  him  who  breaks  the  law.  In  the  ercised.  There  must  be  one  law  for  aU  the  citi- 
forms  of  government  which  have  most  pre-  zens  of  the  state ;  and  though  it  is  very  probable 
vailed,  the  crowned  prince  has  been  rega^led  that  tiie  same  law  will  not  apply  with  eqnal 
as  the  sovereign,  and  pardon  has  always  been  fairness  to  all  eases,  yet  it  wonld  be  highly  iii- 
his  prerogative.  In  democratic  states,  the  peo-  expedient  to  set  any  man  or  body  of  men  over 
pie  is  sovereign ;  bnt  in  imitation  of  monar-  the  courts,  with  discretionary  power  to  revise 
ehies,  and  fitly  enough,  though  not  for  any  ne-  their  sentences,  or  to  reform  them,  according 
oessary  reason,  they  have  generally  delegated  to  what  he  or  they  might  consider  the  exact 
the  power  of  pardon  to  him  who  is  placed  at  merits  of  each  ease.  In  short,  in  either  view 
the  head  of  the  state ;  that  is,  to  the  chief  ex-  of  the  power  of  pardon,  whether  we  regard  it 
ecutive  magistrate.  The  constitution  of  the  as  it  is  exercised  for  the  guilty  or  the  innocent^ 
United  States  gives  the  power  to  the  president  its  administration  may  easUy  become  detri- 
alone.  In  some  of  the  states  it  is  to  be  exer-  mental  to  the  public.  And  as  from  the  nature 
cised  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  coun-  of  the  thing  it  cannot  well  be  constitutionally 
Gil.  Sometimes  it  is  reserved  to  the  legislature,  or  otherwise  in  terms  limited,  but  must  remain 
and  the  governor  can  only  reprieve  temporarily,  quite  discretionary,  the  people,  that  is,  the 
Now,  a  pardon  presupposes  guilt  and  just  con-  sovereignty  which  has  delegated  this  power, 
demnation,  and  works  a  suspension  of  a  lust  ought  jealousy  to  scrutinize  the  exercise  of  it. 
sentence,  and  defeats  and  annuls,  so  far,  the  law  — The  indulgence  of  pardon  extends  only  to 
which  pronounced  it.  But  it  is  the  first  prin-  crimes  already  committed.  In  no  well  governed 
ciple  of  the  best  forms  of  government,  that  the  state  will  the  sovereign  grant  dispensation  to 
law  must  be  supreme ;  and  it  is  at  least  incon-  crimes  to  be  conmiitted  in  the  ftiture ;  and  in 
iistent  with  this  principle  to  suffer  the  enforce-  republics,  unless  the  people,  which  is  the  sov^*- 
ment  or  suspension  of  the  laws  to  depend  on  eign,  have  expressly  delegated  such  an  author- 
the  election  of  one  man  or  of  a  body  of  men.  ity,  the  executive,  which  is  usually  invested 
When  guilt  is  evident,  the  pardoning  power  with  the  power  of  pardon,  has  no  such  right  of 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  well  exercised  only  dispensation.  Further,  as  pardon  is  measured 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  general  welflftre  will  by  and  regards  onljr  the  public  welfare,  it  can- 
suffer  no  detriment  from  the  indulgence  shown  not  intruSe  on  private  rights.  Therefore  a 
to  the  criminal.  There  are  many  and  obvious  pardon  which  takes  away  other  penalties  can- 
reasons  why  this  power  may  prove  in  its  use  not  divest  a  private  citizen's  right  in  a  forfeit- 
prejudicial  to  the  state.  Indeed,  those  who  are  ure  under  a  penal  statute,  or  his  share  in  the 
most  conversant  with  the  matter  assure  us,  penalty  which  such  statutes  secure  to  the  in- 
that  in  this  country  especially  it  is  sometimes  former.  On  the  principle  that  the  greater 
ii^judiciously  and  mischievously  exercised.  Tet,  power  includes  the  less,  it  is  well  established, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  there  is  a  power,  though  it  has  been  sometimes  questioned,  that 
generally  called  a  pardoning  power,  though  the  power  of  pfudoning  absolutely  indndea 
inaccurately  so,  because  it  is  an  act  of  justice,  that  of  pardoning  conditionally.  Any  condi- 
not  of  grace,  which,  if  used  discreetly,  is  only  tions,  therefore,  precedent  or  subsequent,  may 
beneficent ;  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  exist  be  annexed  to  the  offer  of  a  pardon ;  and  on 
in  every  state,  in  order  to  protect  men  from  the  the  performance  of  these  the  validity  of  tbe 
accidental  injustice  which  the  laws  must  some-  grant  may  be  made  to  depend. — ^In  regard  to 
times  do.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  the  legal  effect  of  a  pardon,  it  may  be  obserred 
laws  themselves,  or  to  the  imperfect  application  that  pardon  in  its  proper  sense  completely  re- 
of  good  laws,  an  innocent  man  may  be  con-  habilitates  the  criminal;  but  usually  the  execn- 
demned  to  punishment ;  or,  at  least,  a  slight  tive  clemency  consists  only  in  a  remission  of 
offence  may  be  visited  with  too  severe  apenalty.  part  of  the  sentence.  Now,  if  the  judgment 
But  remission  of  the  sentence  in  these  cases,  which  the  law  passed  upon  the  offender  con- 
whole  or  partial,  according  as  the  sentence  is  sisted  exclusively  in  fine  or  imprisonment,  re- 
wholly  or  partially  ui\}ust,  though  regarded  as  mission  of  these  does,  in  fact,  restore  him  to 
an  act  of  clemency,  is,  in  the  one  class  of  cases,  fnU  eiijoyment  of  all  his  civil  rights.  Bnt 
only  that  very  justice  which  the  courts  in  the  when  infamy  attaches  by  particular  laws  to  the 
particular  case  sought  to  do,  and  would  have  conviction,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  feloniee, 
done  if  at  the  trial  the  proofs  of  innocence  forgiveness  of  the  fine  or  imprisonment  only 
had  been  as  clear  as  they  now  are ;  and  in  other  by  no  means  makes  the  pardoned  equal  ^witn 
eases,  it  is  an  equitable  indulgence  to  those  who,  tiie  innocent;  in  short,  the  pardon  is  partial, 
though  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  yet,  could  or  it  were  perhaps  better  to  say,  it  is  no  pardon 
their  cases  have  been  foreseen,  would  have  been  at  all.  It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this 
perhaps  excepted  from  its  general  rules,  or  distinction  is  not  invariably  recognized;  yet 
who  ought  to  have  been  excepted  but  could  the  denial  of  it  seems  to  have  introduced  a  dis- 
sever be,  because  of  the  necessary  imperfection  cordance  into  tiie  decinons  of  the  court&  Tfana. 
of  legislatioQ.  But  even  in  these  cases,  when  in  a  Pennaylvania  case,  where  the  presidait  oC 
Justice  alone  is  intended  to  be  done,  where  the  the  United  States  had  ^'  remitted"  to  the  party 
innocent,  not  the  guilty,  is  to  be  relieved  from  offered  as  a  witness  '^  the  remainder  of  his 
penalties,  it  is  hardly  posable  that  the  so  called  tence,''  it  was  held  by  the  court  that  the 
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don,  as  it  was  called,  removed  the  sentence  and  relates  that  tbis  last  prince  took  good  care  to 
also  the  infamj  which  attended  the  crime,  and  shield  his  snrgeon,  who  was  suspected  of  being 
therefore  restored  the  competency  of  the  wit-  a  Hugnenot,  £om  the  dangers  of  the  St.  Bu^o- 
ness.  Bat  in  Massachasetts,  in  a  precisely  simi-  lomew*s  night,  ^'  keepinghim  in  his  own  room 
lar  case,  where,  namely,  the  paraon  **  remitted  and  motioning  him  not  to  move  therefrom." 
the  residue  of  the  sentence,*'  uie  court  took  the  The  fact,  however,  has  been  denied  by  Park's 
p]£un  and  just  distinction  between  pardon  and  latest  biographer.  However  it  maj  be,  Par6 
the  more  annulling  of  a  sentence  of  impris-  commanded  general  esteem  and  admiration  for 
onment,  holding  that  the  latter  could  not  re-  his  goodness  as  well  as  his  profesaonal  skilL 
move  infamy  and  the  consequent  incapacity,  be-  He  is  still  considered  as  the  father  of  French 
cause  that  could  be  effected  only  by  an  express  surgery,  and  his  works  are  held  of  the  highest 
for^yeness  of  the  offence,  that  is,  by  words  authority,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  gnn- 
which  distinctly  imported  a  restoration  to  all  shotwonnas.  The  first  edition  of  his  complete 
civil  rights,  and  showed  the  willingness  of  the  works  appeu*ed  at  Lyons  in  1562,  and  the  last, 
pardonmg  authority  to  regard  the  criminal  as  edited  by  Dr.  Malgaigne,  with  historical  and 
entirely  innocent.  Quoting  the  language  of  an  critical  notes,  at  Paris  in  1840-'41  (&  vols.  8vo.). 
approved  author  on  criminal  practice,  the  court  They  were  translated  into  Englidi  by  T.  John- 
8£ud  the  pardon,  or  rather  remission  of  the  pun-  son  ^foL,  London,  1684). 
ishment  only,  does  not  remove  the  blemisn  of  PAREGORIC  ELIXIR,  or  camphorated  tino- 
character,  and  so  does  not  revive  competency,  ture  of  opium,  a  preparation  of  opium  and  ben- 
There  must  be  full  and  free  pardon  of  the  zoic  acid,  each  1  drachm ;  oil  of  anise,  1  fluid 
offence,  before  these  can  be  removed  or  re-  drachm;  honey,  2  ounces;  camphor,  2  scru- 
vived.  8o  the  English  law  held  that  when  pies ;  diluted  alcohol,  2  pints ;  macerated  for  14 
attainder  wrought  corruption  of  blood,  the  days  and  filtered  througn  paper.  This  is  a  pop- 
party  was  not  completely  reinstated  b^  the  ular  medicine,  used  as  an  anodyne  and  antispas- 
king\  charter  of  pardon ;  and  generally  it  has  modic.  It  allays  cough  in  cases  of  asthma  and 
been  laid  down  in  this  country,  that  commuta-  catarrh,  relieves  slight  pains  in  the  stomach  and 
tion  to  a  shorter  period  of  a  life  term  to  the  bowels,  and  has  been  extensively  given  to  young 
state  prison  (which  in  the  American  law  gener^  children  to  induce  quiet  sleep, 
ally  works  the  civil  death  of  the  criminal)  does  PAREJA,  Jvxs  db,  a  Spanish  artist,  bom  in 
not  restore  marital  rights,  or  entitle  the  party  to  the  West  Indies  in  1610,  or  according  to  Cean 
the  gaardian^ip  of  his  children.  Where  these  Bermudez  in  Seville,  of  parents  who  were 
disabilities  remain,  the  pardon  is  not  complete,  slaves,  in  1606,  died  in  Madrid  in  1670.  The 
The  distinction  which  we  are  stating  is  partially  generally  received  opinion  of  his  origin  is  that 
illustrated  by  the  law  of  Rhode  Island.  In  his  mother  was  an  Indian  woman  and  his  father 
that  state,  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  a  Spaniard.  He  appears  at  an  early  age  to 
infamous  crimes  are  deprived  of  their  franchise  have  become  the  slave  of  the  painter  Velasquez, 
of  voting ;  and  the  constitution  expressly  de-  who  employed  him  about  his  studio,  where, 
clare3  that  the  governor's  pardon  shall  not  re-  from  frequent  observation  of  the  labors  of  his 
invest  them  with  the  forfeited  right,  but  that  master,  he  imbibed  a  predilection  for  painting, 
they  shall  be  enfranchised  only  by  act  of  the  Fearing  to  acquaint  Velasquez  with  a  taste 
general  assembly.  In  other  words,  the  power  which  seemed  so  incompatible  with  his  servile 
of  pardon  in  these  cases  is  so  far  reserved  to  condition,  he  labored  in  secret  to  acquire  a 
the  sovereign  people,  that  it  can  be  exercised  knowledge  of  the  processes  employed  in  paint* 
only  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature.  The  ing,  and  almost  denied  himself  sleep  ana  rest 
executive  can  only  remit  penalties. — ^A  pardon  in  the  attainment  of  this  object.  When  he  con- 
is  regarded  as  a  deed ;  and  delivery  and  accept-  ceived  that  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  his  art, 
ance  of  it  are  essential  to  its  validity  in  all  cases,  he  took  advantage  of  a  visit  of  the  king  to  the 
^whether  of  capital  offences  or  of  misdemeanors,  studio  of  Velasquez  to  place  one  of  his  own  pio- 
PARfi,  Ambboisb,  a  French  surgeon,  born  tures  with  its  face  against  the  walL  The  king, 
at  Bourg-Hersent,  near  Laval,  in  1509,  died  in  as  was  his  custom,  asked  to  see  the  pictures  so 
Paris,  Dec.  20,  1590.  His  parents  were  too  placed,  and  upon  expressing  surprise  and  pleas- 
poor  to  afford  him  a  good  education,  but  hav-  ure  with  that  of  Pareja,  the  latter  fell  on  his 
ing  learned  Latin  from  a  benevolent  priest,  he  knees  and  implored  l^e  royal  demencvfor 
repaired  to  Paris  in  his  17th  year  with  the  reso-  having  presumed  to  practise  painting  without 
Intion  of  becoming  a  surgeon.  His  progress  in  the  permission  of  Velasquez.  The  Inng  will- 
study  was  so  rapid  that  in  1636  the  captun-  ingly  interceded  for  him,  and  Velasquez  not 
general  of  French  infantry,  Ren6  de  Mont6-  oiUy  forgave  the  transgression^  but  emancipated 
Jan,  appointed  him  surgeon  to  his  troops  and  Panja,  who  testified  his  gratitude  by  volnnta- 
took  him  to  Italy.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  rily  serving  his  master  during  the  remainder 
became  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgery,  of  of  his  life.  He  was  an  excellent  painter  of 
iwhich  a  little  later  he  was  elected  provost,  portr^ts,  imitating  liie  style  of  Velasquez  so 
His  fame  spread  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  1552  exactlv  that  their  works  of  this  daaa  are 
he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  Henry  H.,  and  af-  '  scarcely  to  be  disdngmshed,  and  also  executed 
terward  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  Fran-  some  historical  pieces  of  merit, 
cis  n.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  IIL    Brant6me  PARENT  AND  CHILD.    See  Isvast. 
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PARENT   DU   OHATELET,    Amxatobe  48*  50'  12"  K,  long.  2"  20'  22i"  E.  of  Green- 

JxAV  Baftibts,  a  French  physician,  bom  in  wioh;  pop.  in  1866,  including  a  garrison  of  25,000 

Paris  in  1790,  died  March  7,  1886.    He  waa  soldiers,  1,625,942.    In  1868  there  were  87,461 

gradnated  M.D.  in  1814,  practised  medicine  for  births,  of  vhich  19,078  were  male,  18,878  fe- 

some  years,  pnbUshed  in  1821  his  BeehercKf  male,  11,767  iUegitimate,  and  2,899  still-bom ; 

mir  rinflanmatian  de  VarachtKAde  e&ribraU  et  82,862  deaths,  of  which  19,846  were  in  private 

mindle,  and,  encouraged  by  Professor  Hall6,  houses^  12,066  in  the  hospitals,  and  more  than 

tnen  made  public  hygiene  the  main  object  of  his  600  suicides.    The  population  in  1860  was  esti- 

labors.   The  results  of  8  years'  experience  were  mated  at  1,700,000.    The  city  lies  in  a  nearly 

embodied  in  his  Buai  tur  la  eloaquei  ou  igouti  level  plain  190  feet  above  the  sea,  broken  on 

de  la  ville  de  Parte,  envieagSs  eoue  le  rapport  de  the  right  bank  of  the  Beine  by  a  rang^  of  hills. 

Vhygihie  publique  etdela  topographie  nUdieale  As  it  gives  its  name  to  that  series  of  geological 

de  eetie  faille  (8vo.,  Paris,  1824).    In  another  formations  which  have  become  so  interesting 

paper,  drawn  up  in  coi^unction  with  D'Arcet  and  well  known  to  the  scientific  world  through 

the  chemist,  he  discussed   the  influence  of  the  investigations  of  Cuvier  and  Bron^iart,  so 

tobacco  upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  em*  it  has  largely  drawn  the  materials  of  its  archi- 

ployed  in  its  preparation,  maintaining  that  it  tectural  rise  and  beauty  from  two  of  the  strata 

was  not  deleterious.    His  last  and  most  impor-  of  the  Paris  basin.    This  has  for  its  base  the 

tant  work  is  entitled  De  laproetUution  done  la  creat  chalk  formation,  upon  which  rest  the  fol- 

ville  de  Farie,  eaneiderSe  $(nt$  le  rapport  de  la  lowing  layers  in  ascending  order :  plastic  daj, 

morale,  de  Vhygihisfublique  et  de  VaamtMitra*  marine  limestone  (of  which  Paris  is  chiefl^ 

tion  (2  vols.  8vo.,  2d  ed.,  Paris,  1887).  built),  silicious  ^esh  water)  limestone,  gypsnm 

PABBXUA.    See  Halos.  (the  plaster  of  raris  of  commerce)  alternating 

PABIAHS,  or  Pabiabs,  a  name  employed  with  marls  abounding  in  fossil  remains  and 
among  the  Hindoos  to  designate  the  lowest  fresh  water  shells,  sands,  beds  of  millstcNaey 
class  of  the  population.  They  are  not  properly  and  gravel  and  clay.  It  is  estimated  that  824^- 
a  caste,  being  considered  more  impure  than  000,000  cubic  feet  of  stone  have  been  taken 
even  the  Soodras  or  servOe  caste,  and  are  held  from  the  immense  quarries  that  underlie  nearly 
in  great  abhorrence  by  the  other  natives.  ^  of  the  surface  of  Paris.  Having  furnished 
They  act  as  scavengers,  porters,  and  hostlers,  materials  for  the  houses  of  the  living,  they  be- 
and  generally  sell  themselves  with  their  wives  glan  to  be  used  as  a  receptacle  for  the  bonea  of 
and  children  to  the  farmers,  who  use  them  the  dead,  removed  from  the  old  cemeteries,  in 
with  extreme  severity.  A  Hindoo  who  loses  1784,  and  took  their  present  name  of  cata- 
caste  is  ranked  with  the  Pariahs,  a  penalty  ac-  combs. — ^The  climate  is  variable,  but  not  un- 
counted worse  than  death.  The  Pariahs  are  healthy,  moist  rather  than  dry,  with  an  aver- 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  aboriginal  tribes  a^e  annual  fall,  in  106  rainy  days,  of  22  inches 
conquered  ages  ago,  and  are  computed  to  com-  of  water.  Falls  of  snow  are  rare  and  slight* 
prise  I  of  the  total  population  of  Hindostan.  The  mean  temperature  is  61°  F.,  limited  by  the 

PAkIAN  OHBO^IOLES.   See  AsxTi^DSLiAir  summer  and  winter  extremes  of  96°  above  aiid 

Habblbs.  V*  below  zero. — ^The  first  authentio  recorded 

PABINAOOdHAS,  a  lake  of  Pern,  in  a  notices  of  Paris  are  found  in  the  writings  of 

province  of  the  same  name,  department  of  Julius  Csssar.    Upon  an  island  in  the  Seine  he 

Ayacucho.    It  is  about  20  m.  in  length,  and  found  a  town  of  huts,  the  stronghold  of  one  of 

Hes  in  a  depression  between  high  mountfuns  at  the  64  confederate  Gallic  trib^    Much  inge* 

an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.    The  nious  conjecture  has  fmled  to  clear  away  the  ob- 

river  Pansa  fiows  through  it.  scurity  that  involves  the  etymology  of  its  name, 

PABINI,  GnrsEPPB,  an  Italian  poet,  bom  in  Lutetia,  and  the  origin  of  its  iimabitanta,  the 
Bosisio,  near  Milan,  May  22,  1729,  died  Aug.  Parisii.  The  former  may  be  a  Latinized  corrop- 
16, 1799.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  at  tion  from  three  Celtic  words,  Luth,  Tkoneae^  y, 
first  supported  himself  by  copying.  He  pub-  or  from  two,  lauton  Eeei,  signifying  ^'  a  dweU- 
lished  in  1762  a  volume  of  poems  under  the  name  ing  in  the  waters ;''  and  the  latter  are  thought 
of  Bwano  EupUino,  which  was  so  successful  to  have  been  an  ofbhoot  from  the  Belgao. 
that  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  acead^  Thev  were  a  fierce  race  of  hunters  and  warri<M3 
mia  dei  transformati  at  Milan,  and  of  the  acade-  of  the  dmidio  faith.  They  burned  their  town 
my  of  Arcadians  at  Borne.  The  work  on  which  rather,  than  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
his  poetical  reputation  chiefiy  rests  is  entitled  invaders  in  66  B.  0.  When,  soon  after,  physical 
II  giomo,  a  didactic  and  dramatic  satire,  resistance  was  overcome,  they  were  still  siow 
When  Milan  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  to  yield  to  Boman  laws  and  customs.  The 
he  became  an  eager  advocate  of  republican  Parisian  spirit  of  opposition  to  imposed  author- 
principles.  His  collected  works,  edited  by  ity  is  of  old  date.  An  insurrection  broke  oat  in 
Keina,  appeared  in  6  vols.  8vo.  (Milan,  1801-  286,  and  its  two  leaders,  upborne  upon  shields^ 
'4),  and  in  2  vols.  8vo.  n.826).  were  declared  emperors  by  the  people  asseni- 

PABIS,  the  capital  of  France,  and  of  the  de-  bled  near  where  the  H6tel  de  Ville  now  stands, 

partment  of  the  Seine,  built  on  both  banks  and  About  860  the  emperor  Julian,  who  redded 

on  two  islands  of  the  Seine,  111  m.  from  the  here  for  a  time  and  has  recorded  his  attacbooient 

month  of  that  stream ;  lat.  of  the  observatory,  to  the  place  and  ita  people  in  his  Mieopogon^ 
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granted  new  priTileges  to  the  town,  which  rose  Endes  or  Otto,  connt  of  Paris,  whom,  after  he 

to  the  dignity  of  a  citj  and  took  Uie  name  of  had  repelled  the  invaders,  they  proclaimed  king 

Parisis.     It  was  for  centuries  the  seat  of  a  in  885.    His  successor  100  years  later,  of  his 

Roman  prefect.    Its  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  hlood  hat  not  his  direct  heir,  was  Hngues  or 

a  corporation,  called  the  nauta  Paritiaei^  which  Hugh  Capet,  the  first  king  of  France  properly 

long  outHved  the  Roman  dominion,  contained  so  called,  froxa  whom  directly  or  indirectly  de- 

the  fferms  of  a  municipal  goTcmment,  and  has  scended  all  French  monarchs  down  to  Louis 

left  Its  symholio  mark,  a  galley  with  oars  and  XYI.    Paris  now  waxed  in  honors,  privileges, 

sails,  in  uie  arms  of  modem  Paris.    The  palait  wealth,  influence,  and  population.    The  schools 

dea  ihermet^  considerahle  remains  of  which  are  of  Paris,  illustrated  hy  such  teachers  as  Peter 

still  to  be  seen  under  and  a4joining  the  h6tel  Lombard  and  Abelard,  were  resorted  to  by  the 

de  duny,  was  occupied  by  several  Roman  em-  youth  of  all  Europe.    The  powerful  order  of 

perors  when  they  vbited  the  ci4>ital  of  the  the  templars  erected  a  fortress  on  the  ground 

Gauls,  which  they  made  their  head-quarters  where  the  March6  du  Temple,  with  its  2,000 

while  their  legions  were  endeavoring  to  repel  dealers  in  old  clothes  and  in  every  other  con- 

the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.    As  the  vital-  ceivable  second-hand  article  of  economy— one 

ity  of  the  overgrown  empire,  diseased  at  heart,  of  the  most  curious  of  the  curiosities  of  modem 

ffrew  faint  and  fainter  m  its  extreme  mem-  Paris — ^now  stands.     The  foundations  of  the 

ben,  Paris  suffered  greatly  from  these  irrap-  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  were  laid.    The  city 

tions.    It  was  stormed  by  Childeric  in  465,  was  to  other  cities  of  that  time  much  what  it 

and  was  saved  fh>m  Attila's  invasion  in  451  is  to-day  to  other  European  cities,  if  we  may 

only  through  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  St.  trust  to  the  enthusiasm  of  John  of  Salisbury, 

Genevieve,  the  noble  precursor  of  Joan  of  Arc.  who  visited  it  in  1176  and  wrote  as  follows : 

(See  GBKVVitvs.)    Near  the  close  of  the  cen-  '*  When  I  saw  the  abundance  of  provisions,  the 

tury,  Olovis,  the   grandson   of  Meroveus,  a  gayety  of  the  people,  the  good  concUtion  of  the 

FraokiBh  heathen  chie^  took   possession  of  clergy,  the  majesty  and  glory  of  all  the  church, 

Paris,  embraced  Ohristianlty,  espoused  OlotildiL  the  Averse  occupations  of  men  admitted  to  the 

and  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  study  of  philosophy,  I  seemed  to  see  that 

St.  Paul,  which  was  soon  after  placed  under  JacoVs  ladder  whose  summit  reached  heaven, 

the  invocation  of  his  wife^s  friend,  St.  Gene-  and  on  which  the  angels  ascended  and  descend- 

vidve,  who  died  in  his  reign  and  remains  to  ed.    I  must  needs  confess  that  truly  the  Lord 

this  day  the  patron  saint  of  Paris.    He  broke  was  in  this  place.    This  passaffe  of  a  poet  also 

the  last  weakened  bonds  of  Roman  domination,  came  to  my  mind :  *  Happv  is  he  to  wnom  this 

and  under  him  Paris  became  independently  placets  given  as  an  exile.'''    Philip  Augustus 

Frank.     Under  his  feeble  successors  of  ih^  (1180-1228)  recognized  the  university  as  a  cor* 

Merovingian  dynasty,  which  lasted  for  2^  cen-  poration,  and  granted  to  its  officers  a  juris- 

turies,  Koman  civUiziation  died  away.    Mean-  diction,  independent  of  the  royal  courts,  over 

time  the  diurdi  rose  tothe  possession  of  wealth,  the  quarter  of  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its 

political  power,  and  social  influence.    Accord-  name.    He  caused  a  new  wall  to  be  built  about 

mg  to  a  not  improbable  legend,  Christianity  the  town  enclodng  625  acres ;  by  a  formal  act 

was  first  preached  at  Paris,  in  the  middle  of  he  gave  all  the  renise  straw  of  the  royal  apart- 

ihe  8d  century,  by  St.  Denis ;  in  the  place  and  ments  for  the  benefit  of  the  patients  of  the 

manner  of  whose  death,  on  a  hill  far  north  of  Maison  Dieu ;  he  established  two  covered  mar- 

the  limits  of  the  town  in  those  days,  the  faith-  kets^  and  even  ordered  pavements  for  the  streets, 

fol  love  to  find  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Mont-  Louis  IX.  greatly  promoted  the  welfare  of  Paris 

martrcL  which  other  etymologists  deduce  from  by  important  reforms  of  customs,  laws,  and 

a  temple  of  Mars  that  once  stood  on  that  mount,  police;   by  the  establishment  of  many  com- 

A  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  true  God  and  St.  mercial,  reli^ous,  and  beneficent  institutions. 

Stephen,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Valentin-  among  which  last  were  a  hospital  for  the  blina 

ian  L,  on  the  nte  of  an  earlier  cJtar  to  Jupiter,  and  a  school  of  sursery.    His  chapliun,  Robert 

DOW  covered  by  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  de  Sorbon,  found^  in  1250  a  school  of  the- 

Jn  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  St.  Landry,  ology,  the  origin  of  the  famous  Sorbonne,  in  the 

bishop  of  Paris,  founded  what  has  since  come,  quarter  of  the  university  still  known  as  the 

through  ^eat,  beneficent  changes,  to  be  the  hos-  Quartier  Latin  or  Pays  Latin.    While  King 

pitid  of  H6tel  Dieu.    The  Oarlovingian  mon-  John,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince,  was 

archs,  like  their  predecessors  of  the  Merovingian  held  captive  m  England,  the  city  was  governed 

line,  rarely  inhabited  Paris.    Doubtfiil  legend  for  a  time  by  £tienne  Marcel,  the  provost  of 

and  conjecture  ascribeto  Charlemagne  the  merit  the  merchants,  independently  of  the  general 

of  having  originated  the  university  of  Paris,  state.     For  centuries  before  as  for  centuries 

The  Normans  repeatedly  attacked  the  city  in  after  the  brief  reign  of  this  popular  leade^ 

the  9th  century,  retiring  down  the  Seine,  now  Paris  was  often  disturbed  by  insurrections  ana 

-with  rich  plunder  from  its  wealthy  churches  popular  tumults,  and  fierce  quarrels  between 

and  convents,  now  with  lai^  ransoms  paid  bv  great  lords  and  tiie  king,  or  amonff  them- 

timid  priests  and  citizens,  m  either  case  with  selves,  with  accompaniment  of  bloody  fights 

Btiniulants   to   new  incursions.     The  hardly  and  judicial  massacres;    its  streets,  despite 

pressed  Parisians  finally  appealed  for  aid  to  royal  reforms  and  new  regulations  of  police 
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in   frequent  snccessioiif  were   trntil  modern  Barbe,  now  one  of  the  first  higK  schools  of 
times  onsafe  for  honest  citizens  after  nightfall.  Paris,  and  the  effectiye  constitntion  of  what  is 
Under  Philip  lY.  there  were  brilliant  publio  now  the  imperial  library,  date  from  the  reign 
fttes,  for  which  Paris  seems  thus  earlj  to  have  of  Henry  IL,  in  despite  of  whom  a  Protestant 
been  ^tingaished,  and  ^*  mysteries'^  were  per-  ohnrch  also  was  established.    The  disasters  of 
formed  on  stages  set  np  in  the  open  air,  the  the  so  called  wars  of  religion,  culminating  in 
first  dramatic  representations  in  Paris.    Charles  the  horrors  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacres, 
Y.  built  a  new  palace,  then  called  the  Hostel  fell  hearily  upon  Paris,  barring  and  repelling 
de  St.  Pol,  afterward  famous  in  history,  with  its  progress  in  all  directions.    It  rcTiyed  nnder 
chanse  of  destination  and  name,  as  the  Bastile.  the  nue  of  Henry  lY.    The  palaces  of  the 
The  basement  only  of  most  private  houses  in  Tuileries  and  the  Louyre  were  greatly  enlai^ed, 
those  days  was  of  stone ;  on  this  rested  one  or  the  Place  Boyale  formed,  and  the  Pont  ^nf 
more  stories  of  timbers  filled  between  with  built.     Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XHL,  or 
morlar;    when  tiie   proprietor's  wealth  per-  rather  of  his  minister  Richelieu,  the  Palais 
mitted,  the  facade  was  corered  with  slates,  Cardinal,  now  Palais  Boyal,  was  begun.    The 
and  the  projecting  cornices  and  comer  posts  Luxembourg  palace,  several  fine  quays  and 
were  adorned  with  carvings,  representing  foli-  bridges,  and  numerous   magnificent   private 
age,  fantastic  animals,  the  neads  of  angeb,  and  hotels  in  the  faubourg  St.  Germain,  date  from 
biblical  personages.    Chariots  and  even  four-  this  period ;  as  do  also  the  academie  Frcmfaige, 
wheeled  carriages,  and  disorders  of  swelling  the  jardin  dea  plantes^  and  the  college  that 
luxury,  excess  of  gambling  among  the  rest,  are  afterward  took  the  name  of  Lonis  le  Grand, 
spoken  ofin  contemporary  documents.   The  city  Hore  than  80  new  streets  were  laid  ont  and 
had  overgrown  its  old  limits,  and  the  monarch  many  of  the  old  ones  improved  in  the  long 
caused  a  new  fortified  wall  to  be  built,  enclos-  reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  frx)m  which  date  also  the 
ing  now  1,084  acres,  to  protect  it  against  the  academies,  with  the  exception  of  the  aeademie 
incursions  of  the  Englisn;  who,  however,  at  Ihmfaise^  the  observatory,  th^  opera,  and  the 
the  end  of  the  sad  reign  of  his  insane  successor,  comedie  Franffaise^  the  H6tel  des  Invades,  the 
marked  in  the  annals  of  Paris  by  pest,  famine,  eastern  colonnade  of  the  Louvre,  the  triumphal 
and  idl  the  horrors  of  bloody  faction,  entered  arches  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  built  on  the 
Paris  amid  Te  Deum  chants  and  great  f&tes.  site  of  ancient  city  gates,  the  laying  out  of  the 
and  proclaimed  Henry  of  Lancaster  king  of  boulevards  as  promenades,  the  planting  of  the 
France  and  England.    The  enthusiasm  of  the  Champs  £lys^es,  the  enlargement  of  the  Tuile- 
occasion  was  only  surpassed  by  that  which  ries  and  the  arrangement  of  its  garden  nearly 
greeted  the  entrance  of  Charles  YII.  after  the  as  they  now  are,  the  forming  of  the  Place  Yen- 
expulsion  of  the  English  in  1436.    About  this  d6me  and  the  Place  des  Yictoires,  88  churches, 
date  Greek  was  first  taught  in  the  university,  a  foundling  hospital,  the  hospice  of  the  Salp6- 
which  then  numbered  26,000  students.     In  tridre,  the  Gobelins  tapestry  manufactory,  the 
1488  there  were  5,000  deaths  at  the  H6tel  ^rst  city  post,  the  lightiujp;  of  the  thoroughfares 
Dien,  and  in  all  the  city  45,000;  wolves  prowled  with  'Mantems  placed  n-om  distance  to  dis- 
through  its  streets,  desolated  by  war,  plague,  tance  ^  (which  was  commemorated  by  a  medal 
and  famine.    In  1466  malefactors  and  vaga-  bearing  the  legend :  Urbi9  ieeuritas  et  futor\ 
bonds  of  aJl  countries  were  invited  to  fill  up  the  ruaiments  of  the  modem  omnibus  (an  nn- 
the  broken  ranks  of  its  population,  which  num-  successful  invention  of  Blaise  Pascal,  m  the 
bered  800,000  souls  before  1488,  the  close  of  shape  of  7  coaches  in  which  ^^  even  women 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI.    This  astute  ruler  favor-  tooK  their  places,"  for  5  sous,  bnt  from  which 
ed  trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  protected  soldiers  and  all  persons  in  Every  were  ex- 
against  violent  opposition  the  new  art  of  print-  duded),  and  finally,  to  close  the  imperfect  catii- 
ing  and  its  connected  industries,  confirmed  the  logue  of  innovations,  the  first  coffee  house  in 
privileges  of  the  citizens,  endowed  the  capital  Paris.    At  the  accession  of  Louis  XY.  Paris 
with  its  first  special  school  of  medicine,  favor-  occupied  a  space  of  8,919  acres,  and  counted 
ed  the  first  attempt  at  lighting  its  streets,  and  500   grand   thoroughfares,  9  faubourgs,   100 
inaugurated  the  nrst  rude  postal  system,  put-  squares  and  open  places,  9  bridges,  22,000  pri* 
ting  it  in  communication  with  all  parts  of  vate  houses,  of  which  4,000  had  carriage  en- 
France.    Under  Francis  I.  (1515-^47)  the  ad-  trances  (porta  cochlea),  and  over  500,000  in- 
vance  of  Paris  in  material  prosperity,  in  arts  habitants.    The  capital  of  science,  art,  litera- 
and  letters,  in  the  refinements  and  in  the  vices  ture,  taste,  and  pleasure,  not  only  for  France 
of  civilization,  received  a  fresh  impulse.    The  but  for  Europe,  it  was  the  favorite  abode  and 
grim  castleof  the  Louvre,  commenced  by  Dago-  resort   of  philosophers,    students,    intelligent 
bert  and  repeatedly  enla]^g;ed  and  strengthened  travellers,  weariea  idlers^  of  seekers  of  the 
by  succeeding  monarchs,  was  swept  away,  and  most  refined  and  of  the  grossest  enjoyments,  of 
tibie  palace  of  the  old  Louvre  as  we  now  admire  adventurers  of  all  sorts  and  degrees  and  nations 
it  begun  upon  its  site ;  the  H6tel  de  Yille  was  and  tongues.    Pigris  was  the  Uboratory  where 
commenced,  new  streets  were  opened,  old  quar-  the  great  revolution  was  fermenting,   ^nt  the 
ters  rebuilt,  and  a  royal  free  college  founded,  political  history  of  Paris  belongs  to  the  history 
The  origin  of  the  chateau  and  gturden  of  the  of  France,  and  is  treated  of  elsewhere  in  its 
Tuileries,  the  endowment  of  the  college  of  St.  appropriate  article.     The  growth  of  the  city 
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had  tfone  od  in  all  wajra  during  this  period.  Philippe.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  revolu* 
mie  duke  of  Orieans,  better  known  in  nistory  tion  of  1848  was  to  check  both.  It  is,  however^ 
as  Philippe  £pdit^  enclosed  the  spacious  gar-  from  the  republic  that  is  to  be  dated  the  origin 
dens  of  the  ralais  Boyal  with  a  continuous  of  the  changes  which,  since  reduced  to  a  sjrs* 
quadrangle  of  uniform  architecture,  whose  gal-  tern,  are  now  in  course  of  execution  on  a  scale 
leries,  ftu*ni8hed  with  ddops  of  every  kind,  and  unparalleled  for  extent  in  the  material  histoiy 
coffee  rooms,  gambling  rooms,  and  wine  rooms,  of  modern  cities. — Old  Paris,  with  its  narrow, 
became  one  brilliant  bazaar.  The  famous  orgies  crooked  streets,  sd  fayorable  to  disease  and  Wr 
of  the  regency  in  the  palace  proper  were  fol-  surrection,  so  picturesque  and  so  crowded  with 
lowed  by  revolutionary  orgies  in  its  gardens,  historical  associations,  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
It  was,  up  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  The  provisional  government  decreed  that  tJ^ 
century,  the  central  staoe  and  sink  of  what  was  Louvre  should  be  finished,  and  the  legislative 
brightest  and  foulest  m  Paris.  Toward  the  assembly  passed  a  law  for  the  prolongation 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Lotus  XYI.  the  farmers-  of  the  rue  Rivoli ;  but  little  more  than  the 
general  of  the  city  customs  erected  about  the  preparation  for  these  works  was  commenced 
enlarged  city  an  octroi  or  customs  wall,  en-  before  1862.  The  republic  was  virtually  sup- 
closing  an  area  of  8,124  acres,  containing  more  pressed  by  the  eoup  d^Hat  of  Dec.  1851,  and 
than  50,000  houses,  967  lighted  streets,  46  its  name  aboHshea  when  a  year  later  Louis 
parish  and  20  other  churches,  11  abbeys,  188  Kapoleon  had  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  It 
monasteries  and  religious  houses,  15  seminaries,  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  only  monarch  of 
10  colleges,  26  hospitals  and  asylums,  60  foun-  France  bom  in  Paris  should  surpass  his  pre- 
tains,  and  12  markets.  In  the  first  years  of  decessors  in  zeal  for  the  embellishing  of  his 
the  revolution  manv  monuments  of  the  middle  birthplace.  One  of  his  early  acts  was  to  order 
ages  were  demolished  or  mutilated ;  the  fine  to  be  done  what  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I. 
arts  generally  were  neglected  in  the  fierce  bad  labored  at,  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
straggle  about  more  essential  things;  material  had  talked  of,  and  the  provisional  government 
growth  was  checked  and  the  popidation  di-  decreed,  namely,  the  nnal  conipletion  of  the 
minished.  But  the  ground  was  cleared  for  Louvre,  and  its  union  with  the  Tuileries.  The 
fatnre  improvements,  and  many  of  the  institu-  work  was  executed  in  5  years,  at  a  some- 
tions  of  which  Paris  to-day  has  best  reason  to  what  greater  outlay  of  money  than  of  taste ; 
boast  date  their  origin  from  the  revolutionary  the  ornamentation,  for  the  style  of  architecture, 
period ;  such,  among  others,  are  the  museums  is  carried  to  excess.  This  is  but  an  item  of  a 
of  the  Louvre,  the  bureau  of  longitudes,  the  stupendous  plan  of  public  works  whose  progress 
conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  the  polytech-  under  the  feverish  impulse  of  the  general  gov- 
nio  school,  and  the  national  industrial  exhibi-  emment.  together  with  an  extraordinary  ac- 
tions held  in  Paris,  to  which  are  to  be  added  tivity  of  private  enterprise,  will  in  10  yean 
radical  vivifying  reforms  applied  to  existiuff  have  transformed  Paris  almost  past  the  recog- 
eatablishments  of  art,  science,  literature,  and  nition  of  those  who  only  know  it  as  it  was  10 
charity.  In  the  political  order,  the  revolution  years  aflo.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  a 
completed  the  work  on  which  Louis  XI.  and  detailed  description  of  this  plan.  Someindica- 
Riohelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  had  unconsciously  tive  features  of  its  nature  and  extent  must  be 
labored ;  it  swept  away  the  last  obstacles  that  noticed.  It  aims  at  public  utility  as  well  as 
impeded  the  French  tendency  to  centralization,  fine  appearance,  and  to  make  of  new  Paris  the 
Ont  from  its  diaos  was  developed  that  oen-  most  sidnbrious,  convenient,  and  magnificent 
tralizing  political  and  administrative  system,  city  of  Europe,  a  monument  of  Louis  Napo- 
whose  active  sovereign  control  now  extends  to  Icon's  reign,  and  a  fortress  for  his  dynasty. 
the  remotest  comers  of  France,  vivifying  and  The  central  market  is  as  grand  in  its  kind  as 
streuffthening  the  nation  and  weakening  indi-  the  new  Louvre.  While  that  palace  was  in 
vidnm  action  and  capacity  for  action  in  equal  progress  the  palace  of  industry  was  built.  The 
proportion,  and  exalting  the  capital  as  it  de-  new  rue  Rivoli  was  cut  through  a  tancled  laby- 
presses  Uie  country  at  large.  Although  under  rinth  of  narrow  lanei^  letting  light  and  air  into, 
Xl'apoleon  more  than  100,000,000  francs  were  and  facilitating  the  circulation  of  business  men 
expended  upon  public  works,  many  of  them  of  and  government  troops  through,  a  traditicmal 
pnblio  utility  as  well  as  ornament,  several  of  stronghold  of  disease  and  insurrection.  A 
the  grander  edifices  begun  by  him  were  left  to  grand  new  sewer  runs  under  the  new  street. 
be  completed  by  his  successors.  Under  the  On  the  line  of  the  street  is  the  fine  old  Gothic, 
restoration  and  Louis  Philippe  the  growth  of  tower  of  St  Jacques,  about  which,  in  place  of  the 
the  city  took  a  rapid  extension.  Encouraged  church  long  ago  destroyed,  were  clustered  tall 
by  peace,  private  enterprise  vied  with  govern-  houses  disgracing  and  hiding  its  beauty.  These 
ment  in  enlarging  and  adorning  the  city.  Bet-  were  swept  away  to  make  room  for  a  prettily 
ter  drainase  and  paving  and  lighting  of  the  planted  garden  square.  At  the  end  of  the 
Btreets,  and  increased  attention  to  comfort  in  street  is  the  H6tel  de  Ville ;  the  high  buildlugs 
domestic  architecture,  mark  this  period.  The  toppling  over  crooked  lanes  that  formerly  sur- 
fertility  of  the  intellectual  movement  was  not  rounded  it  were  swept  away,  leaving  it  in  a 
yet  exhausted,  and  material  prosperity  seemed  spacious  open  place,  on  one  side  of  which  pala- 
at  its  height  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  tial  military  barracks  have  been  erected.   Hiles 
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of  other  broad  avenues  facilitating  commnnica-  eommmaire  de  police,  an  inferior  magistrate 
tion  between  all  parts  of  the  town;  several  under  the  prefect  of  police.  AU  sanitaiy  r^^- 
other  great  barracks;  the  laying  out  of  the  lations  and  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
parks  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  Bois  de  public  order  are  under  the  control  of  the  pre- 
Yincennes;  numerous  garaens,  squares,  and  feet  of  police.  Under  his  orders,  composing  the 
fountains  newly  made  or  newly  ornamented,  municipal  police,  are  4,590  agents,  of  ^^om 
in  the  most  populous  as  well  as  in  the  fashion-  8,700  are  Bergens  de  ville  or  ordinary  police- 
able  quarters ;  12  churches  completed  or  in  men.  The  sum  of  the  yearly  salaries  of  officers 
course  of  building,  amon^  which  the  Gothic  and  men  is  $1,266,000.  Auxiliary  to  these  are 
structure  of  St.  Clotilde  is  the  most  remark-  about  4,000  gendarmes,  and  the  regiment  of 
able ;  7  bridges ;  a  connected  network  of  sew-  the  garde  de  !raru,  numbering  2,900  men.  To 
ers  undermnning  the  city  on  both  sides  of  meet  emei^ndes,  when  this  tiioronghly  organ- 
the  Seine,  which  discharge  their  contents  into  ized  force  is  une<]ual  to  the  preservation  of  o^er, 
the  river  at  Asni^res  tltf ough  a  grand  trunk  and  always  servmg  the  prefect  as  a  sort  of  base 
sewer  19  feet  broad,  14^  feet  high,  and  2i  m.  of  operations,  are  40,000  troops  in  Paris  and  its 
long ;  these  are  among  tiie  distinctive  features  immediate  confines.  The  barracks,  the  minis- 
of  the  public  works  urged  forward  by  the  em-  tries  of  war  and  of  the  interior,  Ihe  bureaus  of 
peror.  The  average  yearly  cost  of  their  ez-  the  prefecture,  and  the  imperial  palaces  are  eon- 
ecution  to  the  city  treasury  has  been  about  nected  by  telegraphic  wires.  A  military  corps 
$2,800,000,  from  1852  to  1859  inclusive.  Dur-  of  1,800  officers  and  men,  specially  truned  for 
ing  that  period,  within  the  then  limits  of  the  the  purpose,  effectually  perform  firemen^s  duty 
city,  4,849  private  houses  were  demolished  and  for  the  city.  On  every  article  of  consumption, 
9,617  constnicted.  The  constructions  are  the  on  building  materials,  fuel,  oil,  &c.,  there  is  an 
result  of  private  enterprise.  The  annual  ez-  octroi  duty.  The  sum  ofthese  entrance  duties  in 
penditure  for  carrying  on  the  plan  of  public  1660  is  estimated  at  $18,400,000,  which  is  shared 
works  for  the  10  years  following  1859  has  been  between  the  treasuries  of  the  city  and  of  the 
fized  by  law  at  18,000,000  francs,  of  which  state.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  citj  for  1860 
the  state  pays  5,000,000.  This  is  entirely  apart  is  estimated  by  the  prefect  in  round  numbers 
from  the  ordmuT*  expenses  of  the  city  and  the  at  $20,700,000,  of  wnich  sum  $60,000  is  raised 
eztraordinary  expenses  necessitated  by  the  re-  by  a  **  poll  tax"  of  $2  on  80,000  Parisian  dogs; 
cent  enlargement  of  its  boundary.  In  1859  the  the  amount  of  the  city  debt  is  $26,482,000.— 
aggregate  length  of  paved  and  macadamized  The  prisons  of  Paris  are  8  in  number.  Hiey 
streets  was,  in  round  numbers,  800  m.,  of  which  are  regulated  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance 
more  than  200  m.  were  bordered  with  trees,  gar-  with  the  bodily  and  spiritual  wants  of  their  in- 
dens,  or  planted  squares ;  of  asphaltum  or  stone-  mates,  who  are  furnished  with  decently  health- 
paved  sidewalks,  240m.  The  streets  were  lighted  ftd  and  clean  food  and  lodging,  witii  work, 
with  15,160  gas  lights  and  487  oil  lanips ;  they  books,  and  priestly  counsel.  One  of  them,  in 
were  cleaned  and  watered  at  a  cost  of  $84i,000.  the  Boulevard  Mazas,  for  persons  awaiting 
The  aggregate  length  of  sewers  was  122  m.  trial,  especially  deserves  its  name  of  priton  nuh 
On  Jan.  1,  1860,  the  limits  of  the  city  were  ez-  d^^  on  account  of  its  excellent  construction 
tended  to  the  fortifications,  incorporating  the  and  arrangement.  To  its  other  name,  la  nau- 
Buburban  towns  and  villages  grouped  about  the  velle  Foree^  it  earned  a  new  claim  in  Dec.  1851, 
old  octroi  wall,  and  a  considerable  expanse  of  when  it  became  the  temporary  depot  of  Thiers, 
open  fields  and  gardens.  The  fortifications  Lamoricidre,  and  other  distinguished  victims 
were  constructed  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  the  coup  d'etat.  Beside  inferior  courts 
They  consist  of  a  bastioned  and  terraced  wall  and  tribunals,  there  sit  at  Paris  a  court  of  as- 
with84  feet  of  escarpment  faced  with  masonry,  rize,  one  of  the  27  French  courts  of  appeal; 

S resenting  94  angular  fronts,  and  a  continuous  the  court  of  cassation,  a  supreme  court  of  ap- 
itch  22  m.  in  circuit  and  embracing  both  peal  on  points  of  law  only;  tneecmreZesiMmp^ 
banks  of  the  Seine.  The  system  of  defence  is  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  public  re- 
completed  by  17  detached  forts,  each  in  itself  ceipts  and  expenditures,  and  safeguards  the  n*- 
a  strong  fortress.  Within  the  fortifications  Is  tional  treasury  from  loss  by  peculation  or  offi- 
a  continuous  carriage  road,  and  within  that  a  cial  negligence;  and  the  high  court  of  justice, 
riulroad  which  connects  with  thQ  5  grand  lines  which  may  Judge,  without  appeal,  charges  of 
of  ndlway  that  radiate  from  Paris  to  the  bound-  conspiracy  against  the  government  or  of  attacks 
aries  of  France.  Paris  now  has  an  area  of  upon  Uie  person  of  the  emperor,  by  virtue  of 
18,815  acres. — The  government  of  Paris  is  ad-  whose  special  decree  alone  its  action  com- 
ministered  by  the  prefect  of  the  Seine,  assisted  mences. — The  prevalent  religion  in  Paris  is  the 
by  a  municipal  council  of  60  members,  and  by  Roman  Catholic.  Beside  70  places  of  worship 
the  prefect  of  police.  All  these  officers  are  connected  with  public  establishments,  religious 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  For  certain  details  communities,  &c.,  there  are  72  parish  chunhes 
of  the  civil  service,  the  city  is  divided  into  20  served  by  655  priests.  The  wnole  number  of 
districts,  each  of  which  has  a  mayor  and  two  secular  clergy  is  about  900.  There  are  19  re- 
deputy^  mayors  subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  ligious  communities  of  men  and  58  of  women, 
the  Seine.  These  districts  are  again  divided  whose  members  are  for  the  most  part  acttrely 
into  quarters,  in  each  of  which  is  a  resident  leneaged  in  preaching,  teaching,  or  in  works  of 
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charity.   For  worshippers  of  other  creeds,  there    asjlnms,  and  famishes  outdoor  aid  or  medical 
are  2  Jewish  STnagogues  and  5  French  Protes-    attendance  to  more  than  124,000  poor.    Tlie 
tant  temples  establLuied  by  government,  with    number  of  persons  employed  by  the  city  in  the 
10  Protestant  chapels  for  foreign  residents,  2    service  of  the  poor,  mdnding  88  clergymen, 
of  which  are  supported  by  American  oontribn-    821  physicians,  42  surgeons,  and  97  midwives, 
ttons,  and  a  church  of  the  Greek  rite.    Many    but  exclusive  of  the  religious  sisters,  is  8,682. 
of  the  churches  of  Paris  are  remarkable  for    — In  the  matter  of  common  schools  Paris  is 
their  architecture,  or  for  their  interior  decora-    inferior  to  most  large  towns  in  the  United 
tions,  or  for  their  historical  associations.    The    States ;  but  for  educational  institutions  of  a 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  splendid  cruci-    higher  order  it  is   deservedly  distinguished, 
form  edifice  in  the  "early  pointed"  style  of  so    Nearly  all  of  them  where  instruction  is  im- 
called  Gothic  architecture ;  its  greatest  length    parted  by  lectures  are  as  freely  open  to  all 
is  890  feet,  width  of  transepts  144,  height  of    comers,  native  or  foreign,  as  the  public  muse- 
vaulting  102,  width  of  western   front  128,    mns,  libraries,  and  gardens.    The  5  combined 
flanked  by  two  massive  towers  204  feet  in    schools  or  fiftculties  of  the  aeademie  univemi- 
height.    Near  by  springs  heavenward  the  ar-    taire^  the  much  changed  descendant  of  the 
rowy  subtle  spire  of  la  saints  chapeUe^  a  gem    ikmous  old  university  of  Paris,  are  served  by 
of  florid  Gothic.    St.  Germain  des  Pr6s  is  a    professors  ordinary  and  extraordinary  as  fol* 
venerable  specimen  of  the  Romanesque  style;    lows:  21  of  theology,  26  of  law,  26  of  medi- 
that  of  the  renaissance  is  grandly  illustrated  in    cine,  19  of  letters,  and  18  of  the  sciences. 
St.  Eustaohe  and  ouriou^y  in  St.  £tienne  da    Their  lectures  are  attended  by  between  7,000 
Mont    St.  Genevieve,  an  inunense  pile  better    and  8,000  professed  students.    The  college  of 
known  by  its  unconsecrated  name  of  Pantheon,    France  has  28profes8ors  of  letters,  philosophy, 
is  distinguished  for  its  OorintMan  portico  of    and  science.   The  quality  of  instruction  impart- 
columns  60  feet  hi^h,  supporting  a  sculptured    ed  may  be  guessed  from  the  names  of  the  leo- 
pediment    Its  building  was  commenced  by    turers,  among  which  have  been  those  of  Onvier 
Ix>uis  XV.  at  the  suggestion  of  Mme.  de  Pom-    and  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Royer-GoUard,  Oou- 
padour.  Beneath  its  pavement  rest  the  remains    sin,  Jouflroy,  Guizot,  Michelet,  and  YUlemadn. 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.    St.  Germain  VAvl-    Of  the  special  schools  peculiarly  worthy  of 
xerrois,  apart  from  its  varied  and  rich  omamen-    mention  are:  the  icole  polyteehmquSj  corre- 
tation,  claims  attention  because  from  its  belfry    sponding  somewhat  to  the  American  military 
was  given  the  signal  of  the  St.  Bartholomew    academy  at  West  Point ;  the  Seole  des  ponU  et 
massacre ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Notre  Dame    ehavMeet^  for  instruction  in  all  branches  of  civil 
de  Lorette  for  their  porticos  and  interior  deco-    engineering  j  the  ecoU  dsa  mines,  for  a  thorough 
rations ;  St.  Gervais  for  its  singularly  beautiful    instruction  m  every  branch  of  art  and  science 
chapeL     St.  Snlpice,  St  Roch,  and  St  Olo-    bearing  upon  mining  operations ;  itie  Scale  cm- 
tilde  are  among  the  noteworthy  churches  of    traUf  for  the  education  of  civil  engineers,  ar- 
Paris.    The  church  of  the  Madeleine  Is  a  sin-    chitects,  and  directors  of  manufacturing  estab- 
galarly  grand  and  beautiful  reproduction  of    lishments ;  the  Seole  d'itat  major^  for  the  edu- 
pare  antique  forms.    It  stands  on  a  raised  plat-    cation  of  staff  officers  for  the  army ;  the  ieole 
form  828  feet  long  by  188  broad,  which  is  a»-    normale,  with  18  professors,  for  tibe  education 
oended  at  either  end  by  a  flight  oif  28  steps.    A    of  teachers  of  the  higher  class ;  the  Seole  des 
surrounding  colonnade  of  52  Oorinthian  pillars,    chartes,  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given  by 
each  49  feet  high,  supporting  a  richly  sculp-    a  corps  of  learned  professors  on  all  branches  of 
tared  frieze  and  cornice,  intercolumnar  niches    the  curious  art  and  science  of  palieography ; 
in  l^e  side  walls  filled  with  colossal  statues  of    the  school  of  living  eastern  languages ;   the 
saints,  l^e  largest  sculptured  pediment  in  the    school  ofpharmacy,  with  a  botanical  gfuxlen  and 
world,  crownins  the  noblest  portico  the  world    laboratory ;  the  free  school  of  design,  mathe- 
has  seen  since  the  Parthenon,  are  some  of  the    matics,  and  ornamental  sculpture ;  the  free 
exterior  features  of  this  magnificent  Christian-    school  of  drawing  for  yoxmg  women  under  the 
ized  Grecian  temple. — ^The  charitable  institu-    direction  of  Rosa  Bonheur ;  the  school  of  the 
tions  of  Paris  are  remarkable  for  their  number,    fine  arts,  where  gratuitous  lectures  are  given 
extent,  and  excellent  administration.    There    by  21  fi»t  class  professors  and  practisers  of  all 
are  22  civil,  general,  and  special  hospitals,  19    departments  of  tne  plastic  arts;  the  conserva- 
public  hospiees,  27  asylums  or  almshouses,  and    tory  or  academy  of  music  and  declamation, 
8  military  hospitals.    The  medical  service  is    with  600  pupils,  whose  teachers  are  the  best 
performed  by  tne  most  eminent  physicians  of    artists  of  the  Parisian  stage ;  the  conservatory 
the  capital ;  the  gentler  nursing,  in  large  part,    of  arts  and  trades,  the  gratuitous  courses  of 
by  sisters  of  some  of  the  religious  orders.    The    whose  17  eminent  professors,  treating  of  the 
number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  civil  hospi-    application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts,  are 
tals  in  1857  was  98,289,  to  the  public  hospices    frequented  by  studious  audiences  of  intelligent 
9,877.    In  the  prefect^s  report  on  the  city  bud-    mechanics ;   6  schools  for  the  education  of 
get  for  1860,  the  appropriation  for  the  benefi-    Roman  Catholic  priests,  of  which  the  seminary 
cent  establishments  is  |2,000,000,  which  goes    of  St.  Sulpice  with  14,  and  that  of  Notre  Dame 
toward  the  support  of  nearly  18,000  beds.    The    des  Champs  with  17  directors  and  teachers,  are 
city  supports  1,600  insane  persons  in  proviyial    the  principal ;  and  a  seminary  for  the  educa- 
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tion  of  Israelite  pastors.  The  5  imperial  l}r«  of  the  conserratoiy  of  arts  and  trades  containa 
oeoms  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Charlemagne,  8t.  models  of  old  and  newly  patented  madiinefl 
Louis,  Napoleon,  and  Bonaparte,  combine  in  and  tools,  together  with  specimens  of  mechan- 
the  course  of  instruction  many  of  the  best  fea-  ical  and  chemical  products,  and  of  natnrid  ma* 
tures  of  American  high  schools  and  colleges,  terials  within  the  domain  of  industrial  pro- 
The  colleges  of  St.  Barbe  and  St.  Stanislas  are  cesses ;  in  the  museum  of  artillery  is  a  colleo- 
high^  schools  organized  on  a  grand  scale.  The  tion  of  ancient  and  modem  arms  of  defence  and 
colleges  Rollin  and  Chaptal,  as  well  as  the  ecole  offence,  from  Indian  hatchets  to  rifled  cannon ; 
Turgoty  are  municipal  establishments,  where  the  mineralogy  of  France,  geographically  ar- 
the  course  of  study  is  shaped  with  special  ranged  by  her  departments,  is  exhibited  at  the 
reference  to  the  future  career  of  the  scholars  museum  of  the  school  of  mines ;  the  niuni»- 
in  the  ordinary  paths  of  civil  life.  There  are  matic  museum  at  the  mint  displays  the  coins 
80  large  public  libraries  in  Paris,  8  of  which  are  and  medals  struck  in  France  from  Charle- 
daily  open  to  all  comers.  The  MbliotMque  in^  magne's  time  to  the  present ;  the  typographic 
periaU  is  the  largest  library  in  the  world.  It  museum,  at  the  imperial  printing  house,  con- 
contains  more  than  1,000,000  printed  volumes,  tains  a  curious  variety  of  ancient  and  modem 
800,000  pamphlets,  150,000  manuscripts,  800,-  printing,  not  the  least  remarkable  of  which  are 
000  maps,  chmis,  and  topographic^  views,  the  productions  of  the  imperial  press,  such  as 
1,800,000  engravings,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  150  different  languages,  and 
medals  numbering  150,000  specimens.  This  copies  of  LHmitatian  de  Christ  that  seem  the 
invaluable  eoUection  is  constantly  increased  perfection  of  typographic  art.  The  museums 
by  gifts  and  purchases,  and  by  the  action  of  of  the  Louvre,  worthily  occupying  afl  of  that 
a  law  as  old  as  the  time  of  Henry  11.  (1556),  magnificent  pidace  that  had  been  completed  b j 
which  requires  the  deposit  of  a  copy  of  eveiy  the  labors  of  successive  French  monarchs  from 
new  work  printed  in  France.  The  libraries  Francis  I.  to  the  great  Napoleon,  are  12  in 
next  in  importance  for  their  number  of  printed  number ;  of  these  the  most  notable  are  those  of 
volumes  and  manuscripts  are  those  of  the  ar-  painting,  of  drawings  and  engravings,  ancient 
senal,  of  the  Louvre,  the  Mazarin,  the  city  of  sculpture,  modem  sculpture,  Assyrian  anti- 
Paris,  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  St.  Genevieve.  The  ^uities,  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  Etruscan  an- 
large  libraries  belonging  to  the  schools,  to  the  tiquities,  to  which  are  to  be  added  large  collec- 
ministries  of  state,  to  the  senate  and  legisla-  tions  of  rare  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art,  of 
tive  body,  are  rich  in  special  departments  of  exquisite  carved  work  in  wood  and  ivory,  of 
literature.  They  are  not  freely  open  to  the  jewels,  &c.  The  picture  galleries  contain  1,800 
public,  but  every  reasonable  application  for  paintings.  Other  European  galleries  are  richer 
access  to  them  is  granted  in  that  spirit  of  m  the  works  of  certain  masters  and  of  special 
courtesy  and  liberality  which  distinguishes  the  schools,  but  none  of  them  offers  to  the  practi- 
management  of  all  public  Parisian  institutionsL  cal  student,  the  connoisseur,  and  the  simple 
For  an  account  of  the  celebrated  academies  lover  of  art,  so  comprehensive  and  instructive 
composing  the  institut  de  France^  see  Academy,  a  view  of  all  the  schools.  The  galleries  of  the 
The  observatory  of  Paris  has  been  described  as  Luxembourg,  occupying  a  small  part  of  the  pal- 
the  '^head-quarters  of  astronomic  science,  a  ace  of  that  name,  are  hung  with  200  pamt- 
rendezvous  of  the  learned,  who  seek  for  or  ings  by  living  French  masters,  by  no  means  a 
discover  planets,  calculate  eclipses  and  tides,  complete  exemplification  of  the  present  French 
and  edit  the  Annuaire  du  hurewa  dea  longi*  school  of  art.  The  conditions  of  admission  to 
tudesJ^  Its  present  director  is  Leverrier,  who  all  these  museums  are  of  the  most  liberal  na- 
Bucceeded  Arago.  In  its  amphitheatre  the  lat-  ture.  Those  of  the  Louvre  and  of  the  Lux- 
ter  delivered  his  admirable  popular  lectures  on  embourg  are  freely  open  to  all  comers  6  days, 
astronomy. — Beside  its  public  establishments,  and  to  artist  copyists  6  days  in  the  week, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are  men-  On  Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  thronged 
tioned  above,  there  are  in  Paris  about  60  char-  by  all  classes  of  the  population.  That  taste 
itable,  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  societies,  whidi  seems  instinctive  with  Parisians  is  thus 
The  museums  of  Paris  are  among  its  distinctive  constantly  cultivated.  A  certain  artistic  sense 
features.  Those  of  natural  history  connected  of  form  and  color  is  common  to  all,  and  re- 
with  the  ^n2»f»^^2an^,  which  is  the  common  veals  itself  on  every  hand — ^in  the  arrange- 
name  for  a  large  zoological  as  well  as  botanical  ment  of  goods  in  the  shop  windows,  in  we 
garden,  are  unrivalled  m  their  kind ;  the  scien-  dress  of  females  of  every  social  class,  in  most 
tific  museums  of  morbid  anatomy  and  compar-  articles  of  furniture  whether  for  use  or  oma- 
ative  anatomy  belonging  to  the  medical  school  ment,  in  the  decoration  of  the  brilliant  coff&e 
are  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  complete-  houses  and  restaurants,  in  the  minor  external 
ness ;  the  museum  in  the  H6tel  de  Oluny  (it-  details  of  domestic  architecture  (wanting  as 
self  a  curious  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  of  the  present  day  is  in  the  larger  featares 
the  middle  ages,  constructed  partly  upon  the  of  a  beautiful  or,  indeed,  of  any  distinctive 
foundations  of  a  Roman  imperial  palace)  is  con-  style),  in  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens,  and  in 
seorated  to  fiirniture,  arms,  and  works  of  art  the  purely  scenic  effects  at  the  theatres.  It 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  renaissance,  and  is  by  the  material  revelations  of  this  artistic 
to  some  earlier  C^o-Boman  antiquities ;  that  sense  that  Uie  attractive  charm  which  Paris 
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ezeroiflos  upon  all  sirangers  is  to  be  explained.  Borne,  adorned  by  8  Corinthian  oolumns  of  red 

There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  an  accurate  marl^  with  bronze  bases  and  capitals,  and  snr- 

censQs  of  the  painters  and  semptors  of  Paris ;  mounted  by  a  triumphal  car  and  4  bronze  horses, 

an  indication  of  their  number  may  be  found  moddUed  from  the  horses  of  the  piazza  of  St. 

in  the  fact  that  of  some  1,800  painters  whose  Hark  in  Venice.    The  W.  side  of  this  court  is 

works  were  offered  and  admitted  to  the  biennial  enclosed  \>j  the  main  body  of  the  palace  of  the 

Paris  iolon  or  exhibition  of  fine  arts  in  1859^  Tuileries,  whose  western  front,  1,000  feet  lone, 

more  than  1,000  resided  in  the  capital.    It  is  looks  on  the  gardens  of  the  same  name,  witii 

hturdly  necessary  to  add,  in  view  of  the  condi-  their  flowers,  fountains,  statuary,  orange  trees, 

tions  of  admission  to  the  talon^  that  these  were  and  groves  of  horse  chestnut  tree8.^Kezt  to 

but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of  unsuocess-  these  is  the  finest  square  in  Paris,  originally 

fttl  applicants  and  non-applicants  for  that  honor,  named  Pkce  de  Louis  XY.,  then  baptized  as 

— ^There  are  28  theatres  in  Paris,  6  of  which  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  in  blood  flowing 

are  musical,  viz. :  the  grand  opera,  famous  for  from  the  guillotine  set  up  there  in  the  reign  or 

its  ballet  and  magnificent  scenic  effects;  the  terror,  and  now  called  Placode  la  Concorde.  It 

opera  eomiquA,  which  is  properly  the  opera  of  the  is  adorned  with  balustrades  and  rostral  columns 

French;  the  Italian  opera;  the  th^tre  lyriquej  and  8  pavilions  surmounted  with  allegorical 

subordinate  to  the  grand  opera;  and  the  bauffisa  figures  of  the  principal  towns  of  France.    In 

ParUiennei^  devoted  to  musical  broad  fkrce.  the  middle  of  the  square,  between  two  mogni- 

At  the  eonUdie  I^anpcUae^  the  French  theatre  ficent  fountains,  rises  the  obelisk  of  Luxor,  a 

par  exceUenoe,  elocution,  gesture,  historical  ac-  monolith  72  feet  in  height,  first  set  up  in  front 

curacy  of  costume,  picturesque  combination  of  of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes  84  centuries  tM 

stage  groups,  and  whatever  else  contributes  to  by  the  great  Sesostris.    On  the  N.  side  of  the 

the  per&ction  of  histrionic  art,  are  exhibited  place  are  two  fine  edifices,  each  288  feet  in 

in  unrivalled  completeness.    This  theatre  also  length,  with  colonnaded  fronts  resting  on  a 

fills  now  the  place  of  the  ancient  royal  court,  basement  of  arcades ;  they  are  separated  by  the 

as  the  model  school  of  French  accent  and  pro-  rue  Royale,  90  feet  wide,  which  opens  a  view  of 

nnnciation.    To  help  to  support  this  and  8  or  4  the  portico  of  the  3£adeleine.    To  the  south  and 

other  theatres,  the  state  makes  an  annual  ap*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  crossed  here  by 

propriation  of  about  $800,000.    The  total  re-  a  noble  bridge,  are  the  palaces  of  the  legisla- 

ceipts  of  the  19  first  theatres  of  Paris  in  the  year  tive  body  and  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 

closing  with  the  month  of  April,  1860,  an  ex-  behind  which  are  seen  the  gilded  dome  of  the 

ceptionally  bad  year  for  Paris  theatres,  amount-  Invalides  and  the  spires  of  St.  Clotilde.    On 

ed  in  round  numbers  to  $2,070,000.    The  le-  the  W.  side,  between  two  groups  in  white 

gaily  taxed  ^*  right  of  authors,"  in  addition  to  marble  by  Coustou,  each  representing  an  im- 

any  sums  paid  them  by  virtue  of  private  bar-  patient  horse  restrained  by  an  attenduit,  is  the 

gains  with  the  managers,  amounted  for  the  entrance  to  the  grand  avenue  of  the  Champs 

some  period  to  $213,000.    New  works  by  284  Slys^es,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  lengtli. 

dramatic  authors  and  40  musical  composers  The  Champs  £lys6es  are  planted  with  trees 

were  brought  out  in  tiie  course  of  that  period,  and  laid  out  in  parterre  profuse  with  fiower- 

The  theatres  of  Paris  can,  and  of  a  rainy  Sun*  ing  plants  and  shrubs.    Here  are  caf6s,  open 

day  night  do,  seat  about  80,000  auditors ;  in  air  concerts,  marionette  theatres,  apparatus 

the  orchestras  are  680  musicians,  and  on  the  for  children's  games,  and  a  hundred  tosteM 

stages  ore  more  than  2,000  performers,  700  of  booths  stored  with  playthings  and  toothsome  re- 

whom  more  or  less  fitly  fill  the  parts  of  actors  freshments,  and  on  all  pleasant  days  and  even- 

g roper,  while  the  rest  are  choristers  and  walk-  ings  in  the  mild  season  a  multitude  of  old  and 
ig  characters.  Paris  offers  160  other  roofed  or  young,  strolling  or  sporting  under  the  trees,  or 
at  least  laterally  enclosed  places  of  amusement,  sitting  on  the  rows  of  chairs  along  the  side- 
circuses,  concerts,  C8S6  concerts,  concert  gar-  walks  watching  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
dens,  baU  rooms,  dancing  gardens,  and  others,  that  throng  the  avenue.  For  other  tastes  there 
with  an  average  daily  or  nightly  attendance  of  are  a  circus  and  a  panorama ;  and  in  dose  prox- 
24,000  persons. — ^Tet  more  frequented  by  the  imity  the  most  brilliant  and  notorious  of  Paris 
Parisians,  one  of  whose  chief  pleasures  is  to  dancing  gardens,  Mabille  and  the  ehdteaii  da 
meet  with  more  Parisians,  and  be  admired  by  fieun^  On  the  Champs  Slys^es  also  is  the 
strangers,  are  the  public  squares,  gardens,  and  palaii  de  Vindvstrie^  originally  built  for  the 
promenades.  A  remarkable  series  of  these  exhibition  of  arts  and  industrial  products  in 
begins  with  the  exterior  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  1855,  whose  ample  spaces  are  now  used  for 
whence  lofty  colonnaded  arched  ways  give  en-  the  national  exhibitions  of  industry,  horticul- 
trance  to  the  grandly  beautiful  palace  court;  ture,  agriculture,  and  the  fine  arts,  some  one 
beyond  is  the  garden  of  the  Place  Napoleon,  or  more  of  which  is  held  there  yearly.  ^  Mid- 
surrounded  by  the  excessively  ornate  inner  way  in  its  course  the  avenue  spreads  into  a 
facades  of  the  new  wings  of  the  Louvre,  ex-  circular  place  called  the  rond  painty  adorned 
cept  on  one  side,  which  opens  on  the  Place  du  by  a  large  fountain,  and  thence  continues, 
Carrousel ;  this  is  an  immense  palace  court,  bordered  now  by  stately  houses,  to  the  Place 
whose  principal  ornament  is  a  triumphal  arch,  de  Pttoile.  Here  is  the  triumphal  arch,  com- 
designed  after  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  at  menced  by  the  first  Napoleon  as  a  monument 
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to  himself  and  the  grande  armU^  bnt  onlj  fin-  Italiens,  des  Capncines,  and  de  la  Madeleine, 

iflhed  by  that  peace-loving  monarch,  Louis  Phi-  On  them,  or  close  at  hand  in  the  streets  open- 

lippe.    It  is  the  grandest  stmctare  of  the  kind  ing  npou  them,  sach  as  the  me  Royale,  the 

in  the  world,  rising  in  harmonious  proportions  rue  de  la  Paix,  the  Chanss^e  d^Antin,  me 

from  a  base  of  147  by  78  feet  to  a  height  of  162  Lafitte,  the  rues  de  Yivienne  and  de  Richelieu^ 

feet.    Its  central  archway  is  45  feet  broad  and  are  shops  with  the  costliest  silks,  rarest  jewels, 

90  feet  high.    Its  inner  walls  are  inscribed  and  finest  works  of  art,  tasteMly  arranged ; 

with  the  names  of  884  generals  and  96  victories,  restaurants  with  the  dtshes  most  provocative 

Its  most  striking  sculptured  ornaments  are  4  of  appetite  and  caf6s  wainscoted  with  mirrors; 

groups  of  colossal  figures  in  high  relief,  one  of  the  great  banking  houses ;  the  principal  opera 

which  by  Kude,  allegorizing  the  departure  of  houses  and  the  best  theatres ;  the  most  fashion- 

the  army  in  1792,  seems  inspired  with  all  the  able  churches,equipages,  and  pedestrian  loungers 

force  and  passion  of  that  time.     Radiatins  of  the  town.    *•*•  Fruice  is  the  centre  of  civil&ed 

from  the  Place  de  Tfitoile  are  10  streets  and  nations,  Paris  is  the  centre  of  France,  and  the 

great  avennes.    One  of  these  is  the  Avenue  Boulevard  des  Italiens  is  the  centre  of  Paris  !'* 

de  rimp6ratriee,  which  consists  of  a  carriage  says  an  enthusiastic  Parisian.    The  Boulevard 

way,  foot  walks,  and  a  bridle  road,  nearly  a  86bastopol  is  a  broad  business  avenue  and  air 

mile  long,  and  in  all  800  feet  wide,  bordered  channel  8  m.  long,  crossing  the  Seine  and  the 

by  continuous  gardens,  outside  of  which  on  island  of  the  Cite  in  its  straight  course  frcm 

either  hand  is  again  a  carriage  road,  and  yet  north  to  south.    The  somewhat  monotonous 

beyond  are  gardens  and  villas.    It  leads  to  lines  of  its  6-storied,  balconied,  ligbt-colored 

the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  an  extensive  park  Just  new  stone  houses  are  frequently  relieved  by 

outside  the  fortifications,  laid  out  since  1852  gardens,  fountains,  places,  monumental  facades 

in  the  modem  style  of  landscape  gardening,  of  public  buildings,  and  ancient  edifices  of  a 

Its  winding  roads,  mazy  paths,  and  shaded  higher  architectural  style.    The  houUtardM  «c- 

groves  are  the  resort  of  the  high,  fashionable,  Urieurs  are  an  uninterrupted  series  of  broad 

and  doubtful  worlds,  in  fine  equipages  and  on  streets  planted  with  trees  of  an  aggregate 

blood  horses,  and  of  all  the  other  worlds  of  length  of  17  m.,  following  the  line  of  the  old 

leisure  of  Paris,  in  toitures  dd  place^  on  hired  octrH  wall  and  surroun&ng  the  city  as  its 

hacks,  and  on  foot.   Its  largest  artificial  lake  is  limits  existed  up  to  18C0.    The  pcutages  are 

f  of  a  mile  in  length.    A  fine  race  course  and  great  resorts  for  loungers.    They  are  ^^eries 

the  zoological  and  botanical  garden  of  the  so-  with  glazed  roofs  and  marble  pavement^  lined 

oiety  of  acclimation  are  embraced  within  its  with  shops  and  caf^.     The  most  el<^^t  of 

limits.   At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Paris  is  the  them,  as  the  passages  des  Panoramas,  Jocffroy} 

Bois  de  Yincennes,  recently  embellished  with  Vivienne,  de  TOp^ra,  Choiseul,   Colbert^  du 

new  plantations  and  artificial  lakes  and  streams,  Saumon,  ^.,  are,  especially  at  night,  among 

for  tne  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  the  most  cheerfully  brilliant  of  Paris  phen<Hn- 

quarters  of  the  town.    It  is  noticed  of  Paris,  ena. — ^Paris  is  eminent  among  modem  cities 

as  of  London  and  several  other  large  cities,  for  its  monumental  edifices.    The  municipality 

that  its  wealth  and  fashion  tend  westward ;  the  alone  has  at  its  charge  the  preservation  and 

faubourg  St.  Oermain,  the  quarter  of  the  aris-  embellishment  of  more  than  700.    Any  thii^ 

tocracy  of  ancient  birth,  on  the  left  bank,  and  like  a  detmled  description  even  of  the  meet 

the  faubourg  St.  Honor6  and  the  Ohauss^e  remarkable  of  them  ia  precluded  by  the  limits 

d*Antin,  the  quarters  of  the  newer  nobility  and  of  this  article.     To  convey  a  notion  merely 

of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  extent  of  ih^  united  palaces  of  Ute 

of  the  Seine,  are  on  the  western  side  of  the  Louvre  and  the  Tnileries.  it  will  be  enough  to 

town. — ^The  cemeteries  of  Paris  are  outside  the  say  that  the  greatest  width  of  this  immense 

octroi  wall,  the  interment  of  the  dead  being  pile  of  building  is  1,008  feet ;  that  the  distance 

prohibited  within  the  city.    The  principal  are  from  the  eastern  colonnade  to  the  west^n 

those  of  P^re  la  Chaise,  covering  about  100  front  is  half  a  mile ;  that  its  roots  cover,  be- 

acres  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  beautifully  side  the  museums  of  art  mentioned  above,  a 

laid  out,  and  nlanted  with  cypress  trees  (see  library  of  80,000  volumes,  quarters  for  several 

Oemetkby)  ;  Mont  Paraasse,  to  the  W.  of  the  regiments  of  troops  beside  tne  cent  gardet^  the 

observatory,  in  which  are  buried  the  remains  offices  and  private  apartments  of  the  minister 

of  many  persons  executed  for  political  of-  of  state,  the  private  and  state  apartments  of  the 

fences ;  and  Montmartre,  on  the  slope  of  the  emperor  and  his  household,  the  im]>erial  chapd 

eminence  from  which  it  receives  its  name. —  and  theatre,  and  palatial  stables  for  imperial 

The  most  attractive  and  peculiarly  Parisian  horses.     The  Slysde  Napoleon,  now  an  im- 

promenade  is  the  boulevard  interieur.    It  is  perial  palace,  was  built  early  in  the  18th  cezH 

a   continuous   street,  divided  only  by  name  tury  by  a  private  nobleman;  was  then  pnr- 

into  12  parts,  that  follows  for  8  m.  the  irregu*  chased  and  for  a  time  occupied  by  Mme.  d» 

lar  line  of  what  were  once  the  fortifications.  Pompadour,  who  added  to  its  pleasant  garden  a 

bouletarde  or  bulwarks,  on  the  northern  side  of  part  of  the  Ohamps  £lys6es ;   was  aS«rward 

the  ancient  city.    The  4  westernmost  and  finest  the   residence  of  ambassadors  extraordinary 

portions  of  this  magnificent  and  incomparable  sent  to  the  court  of  France ;  then  fell  into  the 

street  are  the  Boulevards  de  Montmartre,  des  possession  of  the  famous  banker  Beaujoo,  and 
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passed  from  him  to  the  dncbess  of  Bourbon ;  it  Las  branches  in  the  departments  and  in  Al- 
vas  used  as  a  government  printing  office  dur-  giers,  and  has  the  exdnsive  prlyilege  of  issuing 
ing  the  earlj  years  of  the  reyolution,  and  was  bank  notes  in  France.  Paris  is  nearly  as  mudi 
next  sold  to  private  speculators,  who  converted  the  financial  as  the  political  centre  of  the  coun- 
it  to  a  place  of  public  amusement ;  was  after-  try.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  administrations  of 
ward  bought  and  occupied  by  Murat,  till  he  the  6  grand  railways,  which,  with  the  numerous 
left  it  to  become  king  of  Naples,  when  it  fell  branches  they  send  out  on  their  course  from 
again  into  the  hands  of  government,  and  was  a  the  metropolis  to  the  limits  of  France,  cover 
residence  at  different  times  of  the  first  Napo-  the  land  with  a  network  of  iron.  The  credit 
leon.  It  has  been  inhabited  by  the  duke  of  mohilier,  the  erSdit  foneiery  and  other  estab- 
Wellington  and  the  Russian  czar,  Alexander  lishments  whose  financial  or  industrial  openi- 
I. ;  Louis  XYIII.  gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Berry,  tions  are  carried  on  in  all  parts  of  France  and 
after  whose  assassination  it  deseended  to  the  extend  to  foreign  countries,  have  their  direc* 
duke  of  Bordeaux;  after  Dec.  1848,  it  took  tion  bureaus  at  Paris. — ^Yauban  said  as  long 
the  name  of  £lys^e  Kationale,  and  became  the  ago  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. :  **  This  city  \a 
official  residence  of  the  president  of  the  repub-  to  France  what  the  head  is  to  the  human  body ; 
lie,  who,  as  he  changed  his  condition,  changed  it  is  the  true  heart  of  the  kingdom."  A  witty 
the  often  changed  name  of  this  pretty,  habit-  foreigner  has  said  in  our  time,  alluding  to  the 
able-looking  pidace  to  its  present  style.  It  is  supremacy  of  the  capital :  "  One  might  as  well 
destined  by  nim  to  be  the  residence  of  the  speak  of  what  a  man^s  legs  think  as  of  what 
pi-ince  imperial.  The  first  Napoleon  destined  the  provinces  think.''  It  is  the  chosen  resi- 
for  the  residence  of  the  king  of  Rome  the  dence  of  literary  Frenchmen,  and  is  one  of  the 
palace  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay ;  Charles  X  had  largest  publishing  cities  of  tlie  world,  for  books 
work  done  upon  this  magnificent  edifice,  des-  in  all  departments  of  literature,  for  maps,  mu- 
tining  it  for  the  place  of  French  national  in-  sic,  and  engravings.  Of  the  12,000  literary 
dustrial  exhibitions ;  Louis  Philippe  completed  works  of  all  kinds  published  in  France  in  1860, 
it ;  the  imperial  council  of  state  and  the  im-  nearly  all  of  any  literary  or  mercantile  impor- 
perial  court  of  treasury  auditors  now  occupy  tance  were  pub&shed  in  Paris ;  the  same  ob- 
it By  its  side  is  the  ornate  little  palace  of  the  servation  is  true  of  2,900  musical  compositions, 
legion  of  honor,  built  in  1784  by  the  prince  of  and  of  2,700  single  pieces,  connected  series,  al- 
Sum,  who  was  guillotined  in  1794^  when  the  bums,  dec.,  of  engravings,  lithographs,  and  pho- 
palace  was  disposed  of  by  lottery,  a  Journey-  tographs.  Of  periodicals  of  aU  sorts  published 
man  hair  dresser  winning  the  palatial  prize,  in  Paris  there  are  more  than  200 ;  15  of  these 
The  Luxembourg  palace  is  remarkable  for  its  are  daily  political  newspapers. — ^There  are  no 
combination  of  beautiful  forms  with  solidity  of  later  authoritative  statistics  of  the  manufac- 
construction.  Beside  the  admirable  but  greatly  tures  of  Paris  than  those  contained  in  the 
incomplete  gallery  oftheworks  of  liviuff  French  admirable  report  by  Horace  Say,  published 
artists,  this  palace  contains  the  assemmy  room,  in  1851,  of  tne  results  of  the  officiiu  inquiry 
library,  and  chapel  of  the  senate,  a  gau&y  dec-  set  on  foot  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in 
orated  throne  room,  and  the  apartments  of  1847.  Since  that  time  the  annexation  of  the 
the  grand  referendary  of  the  senate.  The  gar-  hanlieue  has  brought  within  the  city  limits 
dens  belonging  to  the  Luxembourg  are  not  in-  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ferior  to  that  of  the  Tuileries.  The  hotels  of  ments,  the  population  has  risen  from  1,000,000 
the  ministries  have  the  grandeur  of  palaces ;  to  almost  1,900,000,  and  industrial  enterprise 
they  contain  the  offices  belonging  to  each  de-  has  been  greatly  developed.  With  these  tnree 
partment  as  well  as  the  residences  of  the  minis-  £&cts  kept  in  view,  the  figures  of  Say  i&re  still 
ters.  The  private  palace  of  Prince  Napoleon  worth  regarding.  The  number  of  trades  then 
in  the  avenue  Montaigne  is  a  minutely  studied  in  Paris  was  825,  practised  by  6,500  employers 
reproduction  in  architecture  and  decoration  of  or  independent  workmen,  and  by  205,000  adult 
a  Pompeiian  house.  The  quays  of  solid  ma-  male  and  112,800  adult  female  operatives,  be- 
Bonry  that  bank  in  the  river  for  6  m.  on  either  side  16,600  boys  and  7,700  girls.  The  main 
side,  and  the  21  bridges  of  stone  or  of  iron,  branches  of  manufacture  were :  those  relating 
Bome  of  which  are  admirable  specimens  of  ar-  to  clothing  of  all  sorts,  with  an  annual  product 
chitecture,  are  among  the  notable  structures  of  about  $48,200,000 ;  those  for  preparing  tood 
of  the  city.  The  prospect  commanded  from  of  all  kinds,  $45,400,000:  those  of  building  and 
several  of  the  bridges  hardly  has  its  equal,  for  architecture,  $29,000,000 ;  those  of  furniture, 
impressive  grandeur  and  beauty,  among  urban  $27,400,000 ;  jewelry,  $18,000,000 ;  hats,  $3,- 
views.  .The  bourse  or  exchange  is  a  noble  200,000;  gloves,  $2,800,000 ;  works  in  the  use- 
edifice,  212  feet  in  length  by  126  feet  in  width,  fnl  metals,  $20,727,000.  The  sum  total  of  annual 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  range  of  66  Oorinthian  production  amounted  to  $292,726,000.  A  new 
columns,  supporting  an  entablature  and  m'asked  mdustrial  census  of  the  city,  conducted  under 
attic,  and  forming  a  broad  covered  gallery  the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  was 
which  is  approached  by  a  fiight  of  steps  ex-  commenced  in  1860.  It  will  require  2  or  8 
tending  across  the  whole  f^nt  These  are  jrears  for  its  completion  and  the  publication  of 
daily  ascended  by  about  8,500  devotees  of  its  results.  Of  these  results  nothing  can  as  yet 
Platus.   Near  the  bourse  is  ^e  bank  of  IVanoe;  be  accurately  estimated;  but  it  is  not  very 
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hazardotis  to  coi\}eetOTe  that  the  total  of  man-  amounted  to  $66,400,000,  exdoMve  of  platmnm, 
nfactared  valoes  in  1860  is  nearly  twice  that  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  coined  and  nncoined, 
presented  by  Say.  Paris  is  celebrated  for  its  to  the  value  of  $19,900,000.  The  principal  ex- 
jewelry  and  other  goldsmith's  work,  watches,  ports,  comprised  under  46  general  titles,  are 
and  ornamental  bronzes;  its  boots,  shoes,  and  exhibited  in  tiie  subjoined  table,  the  values 
gloves;  its  pianofortes,  paper  hangings,  per-  being  given  in  round  numbers: 
fnmery,  artificial  flowers,  articles  of  female  xiiidi«rmmkMdiM.                VaiM  «r«rerti. 

dre«i,  and  military  equipments.    Its  mathe-      siiki '. fi4,489,o<» 

matical,  optical,  and  surgical  instruments  have  J^jSSlhViy  and  biitoii::: I! ::::::: ^         H^ 

a  deservedly  wide  reputation  for  beauty  and      Clothing  and  linen  drapery. l^ooo 

accuracy.     The  products  of  the  Gobelins  manu-        Artteleelkbrlcated  of  eklna  and  leather 8,169,000 

factory  of  tapestry  and  carpets  do  not  enter  pSpi^?te^':^^.?l!"?!!:!T:::    \^^ 

into  commerce.    The  manufactory  belongs  to      Cotton  flibriet.-. I     1,447*000 

government,  and  like  the  porcelain  fa^ry  at  I'SZSS^V^^t^^^ ^^h::::""    iJIJlS? 

Sevres  is  not  a  rival  but  a  beneficial  model  and      Modst  and  artificial  flowers oslooo 

pioneer  experimenter  of  private  enterprises.       i*^5£?°*bL"«»«ia S^So 

The  government  tobacco  fectory  in  Paris  fur-  Moaidf  inrtrSSStsV.V !!!!  1  ."i  i!!!  i! !!!!!! !      S^ioo 

nishes  about  one  fifth  of  the  snuff,  cigars,  and      Ornamental  feathen t6S,ioo 

smoking  tobacco  consumed  in  France,  to  an  an-      aS^di^^^itit:'. *Smo 

nual  value  of  nearly  $30,000,000.    It  appears  by      Cndbear .*.*.'  .*.'.'.'.'.*.*.'  .*.*.'.'        81,000 

Say's  report,  that  of  the  65,000  master  work-      Common  c^inine ii,S40 

men,  there  were  only  7, 117  who  employed  more  Other  miscellaneous  articles,  not  included  in 

than  10  operatives,  while  there  were  82.583  who  anyone  of  the  important  groups  enumerated 

either  worked  alone  or  employed  but  one  man.  above,  amounted  altogether  to  the  value  of  $2,- 

A  similar  characteristic  trait  is  observable  in  the  279,000,  and  to  4  per  cent,  of  all  Paris  exports, 

method  of  conducting  commerce  in  Paris.    The  — ^The  people  of  Paris  consumed  during  the 

manufacturer  and  retail  merchant  are  often  the  year  1858,  of  wine,  82,250,000  gallons ;  of  al- 

same  person.    But  if  industrial  and  commercial  ooholio  liquids,  1,780,000  gallons;    of  cider, 

enterprises  are  generally  conducted  on  a  small-  perry,  and  heer,  7,049,856  gallons ;  of  butchers^ 

cr  scale  than  in  London  and  New  York,  the  meat,  206,618,877  lbs. ;  of  other  solid  animal 

proportion  of  capital  to  credit  is  larger,  busi-  food,  17,451,084  lbs. 

ness  operations  are  safer,  and  failures  are  more  PABIS,  also  called  Alsxanneb,  a  mythical 
rare.  The  traditional  caution  of  Parb  com-  Trojan  prince,  second  son  of  Pl*iam  and  Hecuba, 
mercial  habits  is,  however,  gradually  wear-  His  mother  having  dreamed  during  pregnancy 
ing  away.  In  the  year  ending  June  80,  1859,  that  she  brought  forth  a  fiaming  torch  wmch  set 
there  were  formed  1,477  commercial  and  joint  fire  to  the  whole  city,  he  was  immediately  after 
stock  companies,  representing  an  aggregate  his  birth  exposed  on  Mt.  Ida,  where  a  she  bear 
capital  of  $7,764,000.  The  number  of  bank-  suckled  him  for  6  days.  A  shepherd  then  took 
ruptcies  in  the  same  period  was  1,062.  The  him  home  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  child, 
largest  demand  on  the  manufacturers  and  mer-  He  grew  up  handsome,  accomplished,  and  val- 
chants  of  Pari^  comes  from  the  city  itself,  iant,  and  when  a  dispute  arose  between  Juno^ 
Next  in  order  of  value  is  its  trade  with  the  Minerva,  and  Venus  for  the  golden  apple  in- 
rest  of  France ;  then  follow  its  important  com-  scribed:  '^  To  the  fairest,^^  which  Eris  (strife) 
mercial  relations  with  foreign  countries.  The  threw  among  the  assembled  divinities,  the 
Seine,  the  canals  joining  that  river  to  the  waters  beautiftd  shepherd  Paris,  who  was  then  tend- 
of  the  Rhone,  Rhine,  and  Loire,  together  with  ing  his  flocks  on  Mt  Gargarus,  was  sheeted  by 
the  6  grand  trunk  railways  and  their  branches,  Jupiter  to  decide  the  quarrel.  He  awarded  the 
connect  the  metropolis  with  every  part  of  the  prize  of  beauty  to  Venus,  who  promised  him 
country,  with  the  staple  towns  of  .continental  in  return  the  ftdrest  of  women  for  his  wife. 
Europe,  and  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Afterward  he  learned  the  secret  of  his  parent- 
Mediterranean,  and  the  North  sea.  The  value  age,  was  received  by  Priam  as  his  son,  and 
of  foreign  and  colonial  goods  entering  into  Pa-  hearing  of  the  surpassing  charms  of  Helen,  the 
risian  commerce  in  1859  was  $14,620,000,  exclu-  wife  of  Menelaus,  kins  of  Sparta,  sailed  to 
sive  of  platinum,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  coined  Greece  with  a  fleet,  and,  aided  by  Venus,  car- 
and  uncoined,  to  the  amount  of  $18,980,000.  ried  her  off  to  Troy.  The  noblest  chiefs  of 
The  flrst  6  classes  of  imported  merchandise  Greece,  who  had  formerly  been  her  suitorii 
were:  coffee,  $1,980,000;  hides,  $1,560,000;  took  arms  with  Menelaus  to  avenge  this  ont- 
sugar,  $1,280,000,  of  which  $900,000  was  co-  rage,  and  thus  began  the  Trojan  war.  Paris 
lonial ;  Cashmere  shawls,  $670,000 ;  peltry,  showed  little  of  his  accustomed  courage  in  the 
$810,000 ;  and  cacao,  $680,000.  There  were  siege,  and  was  oftener  found  enjoying  him- 
imports  in  the  same  period  to  the  value  of  self  with  music  and  the  society  of  women  than 
$9,800,000,  belonging  to  what  is  styled  e<>mfii«nv  flghting  before  the  waUs.  He  twice  met 
ginSr<d^  i. «.,  imports  which  arrived  at  Paris  in  Menelaus  in  conflict;  once  he  fled,  and  again 
transit,  or  were  warehoused,  the  greater  part  of  he  was  defeated,  but  was  borne  awaj  by 
which  finally  enter  into  the  special  commerce  Venus.  He  is  said  to  have  alidn  Achillea,  or 
of  the  city.    The  exports  of  Paris  in  1859  according  to  some  accounts  Apollo  assnmed 
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his  form  in  order  to  kill  that  hero.     Being  monastery;  and  his  account  of  the  first  85 

wounded  by  Philoctetes  with  an  arrow  of  years  of  Uie  13th  century  especiallj  is  compiled 

Hercules,  Paris  repaired  to  his  long  deserted  from  the  "Flowers  of  History"  of  Roger  of 

wife  CBnone,  daughter  of  the  river  god  Ge-  Wendover.     The   HUtoria   Major   was   first 

bren,  whom  he  had  married  before  the  abduc-  printed  by  Archbishop  Parker  m  1571.    The 

tion  of  Helen ;  but  she  refused  to  heal  him,  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr.  William  Watts  (fol., 

and  he  returned  to  Troy.     (Enone  repented  London,  1640;  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1644),  with 

and  followed  him  with  remedies,  but  bei^g  too  an  addition  contmuing  it  to  1278  by  William 

late  to  save  his  life  killed  herself  in  despair.  Bishanger.    An  English  translation  of  this  his- 

PABIS,  John  Atbton,  an  English  i>hysicLan  tory  by  the  Bey.  J.  A.  Giles  forms  8  yols.  of 
and  writer  on  medical  science,  bom  in  Cam*  BoWs  "Antiquarian  Library."  An  abrid^- 
bridge,  Aug.  7,  1785,  died  in  London,  Dec.  24^  ment  of  it,  which  Paris  himself  called  ffUtona 
1856.  .  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  Minor^  of  which  the  autographic  MS.,  orna- 
at  the  age  of  14,  subsequently  entered  Oaius  mented  with  illuminations  and  maps,  is  pre- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  graduated  served  in  the  British  museum,  is  now  (April, 
M.D.  in  1808,  and  In  the  same  year  engaged  in  1861)  in  presSy  edited  by  Sir  Francis  l^den. 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  London,  sue*  Matthew  Paris  also  left  the  "Lives  of  the  two 
oeeding  Dr.  Maton  as  physician  to  tibe  West-  Ofifas,  Kings  of  Mercia,  and  of  28  Abbots  of  St. 
minster  hospital.  Soon  afterward  he  settled  Albans,'*  beside  Additamenta  to  his  history  in- 
in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  where  his  practice  was  duded  in  Dr.  Watts's  edition, 
lucrative,  tie  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  PABIS,  Plasteb  of.  See  Gtpsum. 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  founded  the  PABISH  (law  Latin,  parochia).  In  ecclesl- 
royal  geological  society  of  Cornwall.  In  1817  astical  law,  this  word  has  always  meant,  in 
he  returned  to  London  and  commenced  courses  England,  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  or  "  cir- 
of  lectures  on  the  materia  medica  and  the  ouit  of  ground,''  committed  to  the  spiritual 
philosophy  of  medicine,  the  matter  of  which  eharse  of  one  parson,  or  vicar,  or  other  ecdo- 
was  subsequently  reproduced  in  his  ^'  Pharma-  siastic  having  cure  of  souls  therein.  All  Eng- 
cologia"  (8yo.,  London,  1819 ;  9th  ed.,  rewrit-  land  is  said  to  be  divided  into  parishes,  and 
ten,  1848).  In  1844  he  succeeded  Sir  Henry  they  number  about  10,000.  The  origin  and 
Halford  as  president  of  the  London  college  early  history  of  parishes  are  ouite  uncertain, 
of  physicians,  which  position  he  retained  until  Camden  says  they  began  in  England  about 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  a  ^^  Trea-  the  year  630.  Sir  Henry  Hobart  refers  them 
tise  on  Diet"  (8vo.,  London,  1827),  a  memoir  of  to  the  council  of  Lateran  in  1179.  Selden 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  a  popular  little  work  places  their  origin  between  these  periods.  It 
published  anonymously,  entitled  ^^  Philosophy  seems,  however,  that  about  1,000  years  ago, 
in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest."  Incoi^unc-  while  every  man  was  bound  to  pay  tithes  to 
tion  with  J.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  he  published  the  church,  he  paid  them  to  whatever  ecdesi- 
a  work  on  ''  Medical  Jurisprudence  (8  vols,  astical  division  of  the  church  he  preferred.  At 
8yo.,  London,  1828).  He  also  wrote  upon  the  least,  if  there  was  any  law  determining  his 
geology  and  soil  of  Cornwall,  and  was  an  ac-  choice  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  now  known ; 
complished  chemist.  During  his  residence  in  and  Blackstone  says  expressly  that  the  pay- 
Penzance  he  invented  the  ^^  tamping  bar,"  an  ment  was  arbitrary,  every  man  paying  where 
iron  implement  coated  with  copper,  which  en-  he  pleased.  But  a  law  of  King  Edgar,  about 
abled  the  Cornish  miners  to  pursue  their  labors  970,  seems  to  confine  the  payment  to  the  parish 
without  danger  of  explosion  from  the  sparks,  to  which  the  man  belonged ;  and  so  it  has  re- 
evoked  by  the  ordinary  iron  bar,  igniting  j^n-  mained  ever  since. — ^In  the  United  States  the 
powder  or  the  inflammable  gases  of  the  mines,  word  parish  is  of  frequent  use,  but  it  does  not 

PABIS,  Matthsw  (Lat.  Matthcdut  Paritius,  mean  precisely  the  same  thing  as  in  England, 
or  ParUienais),  an  English  chronicler,  bom  nor  does  it  mean  the  same  thing  in  all  the  states, 
about  1197,  died  in  1259.  He  was  a  Benedio-  The  legal  importance  of  parishes  in  England 
tine  monk  in  the  monastery  of  St  Albans ;  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  rector  of  each 
distinguished  himself  as  a  theologian,  orator,  parish  is  entitled  to  the  tithes  of  agricultural  pro- 
poet,  painter,  and  architect ;  and  was  sent  by  duce  within  it,  except  so  far  as  some  qualinca- 
the  pope  on  a  mission  of  reformation  to  the  tion  ofthis  rule  has  been  made  by  comparatiyely 
monasteriesof  Norway,  and  Henry  HI.  of  Eng-  recent  statutes.  In  this  country  tithes  were 
land  held  him  in  great  esteem.  He  had  inter-  never  paid,  or  rather  no  legal  obligation  to  pay 
course  with  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  age,  them  ever  existed.  But,  from  the  first  settle- 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  gather  valuable  ma-  ment  of  the  country,  we  have  had  everywhere 
terials  for  the  history  of  his  adopted  country,  associations  and  boaies  corporate  or  organized 
He  wrote  a  universid  chronicle,  the  1st  part  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  these  have  been 
of  which  has,  perhaps,  been  placed  at  the  head  generally  called  parishes.  In  Kew  England  they 
of  that  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  while  the  were  originally  the  same  as  towns;  that  is,  the 
3d,  to  which  alone  his  name  has  been  affixed,  persons  composing  a  town,  and  acting  as  a  town 
<»mprises,  under  the  title  of  HUtoria  Major^  m  civil  and  political  matters,  also  acted  as  one 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  1066  to  1259.  body  in  religious  or  ecdesiastJcal  matters ;  and 
He  made  use  of  the  chronicles  extant  in  his  the  pariah  had  therefore  the  same  territorial  lim- 
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its  as  the  town.  AftenrardI,  as  the  towns  grew  each  of  sereral  miles  in  drcmnferenoe.  The 
more  populous,  they  were  divided  for  ecaesi-  earl  of  Korthumberland  poflseased  21  in  three 
astical  purposes  into  different  parishes,  which  of  the  northern  oonnties,  containing  5,771 
were  still  territorial  and  were  contained  with-  head  of  deer,  beside  others  in  the  south.  At 
in  local  limits.  There  are  many  such  parishes  that  time,  tenants  sufficient  to  cultiyate  the 
now  in  most  of  the  states.  At  length,  how-  land  being  difficult  to  obtain,  parks  were  en- 
ever,  as  a  diversity  of  religious  sentiment  be-  closed  from  motives  of  profit  As  tiie  country 
came  developed,  aU  religious  opinions  standing  became  more  densely  occupied  and  the  land- 
on  the  same  footing  in  kw,  parishes  began  to  lords  more  numerous,  sites  lor  residences  were 
be  formed  of  persons  associated  by  similarity  generally  taken  within  the  parks  for  their  pro- 
of religious  sentiment  and  not  mere  nearness  prietors.  Thus  the  mansion  was  originally  fit- 
of  residence,  and  therefore  with  little  or  no  ted  to  the  park,  not  the  park  to  the  mansion, 
reference  to  their  place  of  abode.  These  were  Parks  at  length  came  to  be  conradered  luxn- 
called  poll  parishes,  in  distinction  from  tern-  nous  appendages  to  the  dwellings  of  the  rich, 
torial  parimes.  They  are  numerous  every-  and  to  be  formed  and  planted  for  this  pur- 
where,  and  in  the  large  cities  may  be  oonMd-  pose.  There  yet  remain  a  large  number  of 
ered  as  having  taJ^en  the  place  of  territorial  pn^ftte  parks  of  considerable  size  in  England, 
piuishes,  whi<£  are  almost  unknown  there. —  There  are  more  than  60  in  the  angle  county 
In  Louisiana,  the  word  parish  is  used  to  desig-  of  Warwick,  each  from  one  to  5  m.  in  diameter, 
nate  a  district  separatea  and  defined  by  local  Most  of  these  are  open  to  the  public  with  some 
limitation  for  merely  civil  and  political  pur-  reasonable  restrictions,  and  in  many  cases  the 
poses.  These  districts  are  analogous  to  conn-  whole  people  of  the  neighboring  &rms  and  vil- 
ties  in  some  states,  and  to  townships  in  others,  lages  have  rights  of  way  in  footpaths  through 

PARISH,  'Eluas^  an  American  clergyman  them.  Not  unfrequently  parish  churches  are 
and  author,  bom  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  situated  in  the  midst  of  old  private  parks. 
1762,  died  in  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  15, 1825.  He  Most  of  the  parks  formed  and  held  for  the 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1785,  king's  use  came  gradually  to  be  considered  in  a 
studied  theology  under  the  Rev.  Ephraim  Jud-  measure  as  public  grounds.  Even  earlier  than 
son  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  in  Dec.  1787,  settled  the  reign  of  George  II.,  tiiie  use  of  the  park 
as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  By-  of  St.  James  in  the  suburbs  of  London  had 
field,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  the  rest  of  Ids  been  so  long  eijoyed  and  was  so  highly  valued 
life.  Theologically  he  belonged  to  the  party  by  the  people,  that  when  the  queen  asked  what 
called  in  his  day  the  Hopkinsian.  He  took  a  it  would  cost  to  transform  it  to  a  garden,  suit- 
strong  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1810  preached  able  to  be  attached  to  the  palace  which  fronts 
the  annual  election  sermon,  in  which  he  so  bit-  upon  it,  closing  it  to  the  public,  Horace  Wal- 
terly  inveighed  against  the  policy  of  the  govern-  pole  says  that  his  father  replied :  *'  Only  three 
ment,  that  the  legislature  refused  to  a^  it  for  crowns,'*  meaning  a  revolution.  As  ^igland 
publication.  It  had,  however,  a  large  circula-  has  advanced  from  feudalism^  and  tiie  power  of 
tion.  Beside  a  number  of  sermons  and  orations  the  people  has  increased,  the  royal  parks  have 
on  various  occasions,  he  published  a  *^  Gazet-  more  and  more  been  adapted  to  ike  wants 
teer  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Continents,"  of  the  citizem. — ^Almost  eveiy  huge  town  in 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Morse  (1802);  the  civilized  world  now  has  pubUc  pleasure 
a  '* History  of  New  England"  (1809);  "Sys-  grounds  in  some  form.  Those  of  London  are 
tern  of  Modem  Greography"  (1810) ;  ^^  Memoir  the  following :  Kensington  gardens  (262  acres), 
of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  First  Presi-  Hyde  park  (389),  Green  park  (55),  St.  James's 
dent  of  Dartmouth  College,''  in  conjunction  park  (59),  Regent's  park  and  Primrose  hill 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  McClure  (1811);  and  (478),  Victoria  park  (248),  Greenwich  park 
^*  8acred  Geography,  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible"  (185),  Battersea  park  (175),  and  Kenning- 
(1818).  A  volume  of  his  sermons,  with  a  brief  ton  park  (85).  The  first  four  are  in  a  chain 
memoir  of  his  life,  appeared  in  1826.  (though  not  at  all  connected  in  plan),  bemg 

PAKE,  originaUy  ia  England  a  portion  of  partly  separated  by  streets.  There  are  aJso  a 
a  forest  enclosed  for  keeping  deer,  trapped  great  number  of  small  pleasure  grounds,  termed 
or  otherwise  caught  in  the  open  forest,  and  squares,  comprising  about  1,200  acres.  Beside 
thw  increase.  Grants  for  this  purpose  were  these  there  are  several  large  royal  parks  and 
made  by  the  sovereigns  to  the  nobles.  Rich  grounds  in  the  vidnity  of  London,  much  re- 
land  of  an  open  pastoral  character,  with  trees  sorted  to  by  its  inhabitants ;  for  instance, 
sparinglydistributed  and  having  broad  stretches  Windsor  (3,800  acres),  Hampton  Court  and 
of  greensward  pasturage,  would  naturally  be  Bushy  (1,842),  Richmond  (2,468),  and  Eew 
chosen  for  this  purpose ;  and  this  character  (684).  These  can  all  be  reached  in  less  than 
would  be  intentionally  increased  by  felling  a  an  hour  from  the  central  parts  of  Ixmdon, 
portion  of  the  trees,  and  unintentionally  by  the  as  can  Epping  forest,  and  several  laige  corn- 
effects  of  the  browsing  of  the  confined  deer,  mons,  which  are  equally  pleasure  grounds  for 
Hence  the  word  is  used  to  describe  this  sort  of  all  the  people.  Thus,  there  are  of  fi^  poblic 
scenery.  Parks  of  this  character  at  length  be-  pleasure  ^rounds,  witMn  the  town,  above  8,000 
came  very  numerous.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  acres,  andsuburban  at  least  10,000.  In  addition 
ViL  there  were  in  Kent  and  Essex  alone  100  there  are  several  noblemen's  narks  which  are  in 
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a  measQre  open  to  the  pnblio,  and  the  grounds  ly  bordered  and  leading  to  fine  views,  or  a  few 
of  societies,  as  the  horticultural  and  the  crystal  acres  of  smooth  turf  well  shaded,  where,  after 
palace,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  on  church  on  Sunday  or  on  a  fine  summer  evening, 
payment  of  a  gate  fee.  The  crystal  palace  com-  considerable  numbers  of  the  largest  classes  of 
pany's  grounds  comprise  200  acres,  laid  out  by  the  people  may  always  be  seen  in  their  best 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  50,000  visitors  have  been  presentation  of  themselves.  Most  villages  in 
in  them  at  one  time.  The  number  ordinarily  England  have  a  private  park  near  them  which 
using  the  public  parks  of  London  has  not  the  people  are  allowed  to  use;  when  this  is  not 
been  accurately  ascertained,  but  on  certain  the  case,  it  is  rare  that  even  a  hamlet  is  found 
Sundays  when  music  has  been  performed  that  has  not  at  least  a  bit  of  cricket  ground 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been  counted  or  common,  where,  on  benches  under  a  patrl- 
at  the  gates  of  Victoria  park  in  a  day.  The  archal  oak  or  elm,  the  old  people  meet  to  gos- 
largest  number  counted  was  180,000  in  a  day,  sip  and  watch  the  sports  of  the  vigorous  youth, 
in  1857.  The  fashionable  drive  of  London  — ^The  old  towns  of  the  continent  have  gener- 
is  the  Ring  road  in  Hyde  park ;  it  is  about  8  ally  provided  themselves  with  pleasure  grounds 
m.  in  len^,  and  varies  from  27  to  60  feet  in  by  outgrowing  their  ancient  borders  of  wall 
width,  the  part  most  used  (between  the  prin-  and  moat  and  glacis,  partly  razing  the  wall,  fill- 
cipal  entrance  and  the  Serpentine)  being  86  ing  part  of  the  moat,  and  so,  with  more  or  less 
feet.  There  is  another  drive  a  mile  in  length  akiliul  arrangement  of  the  materials,  making 
in  Hyde  park,  which  is  also  86  feet  wide.  The  the  groundwork  of  a  garden  in  the  naturu 
fashionable  riding  course  of  London  is  in  the  style.  This  is  done  admirably  at  Frai^ort. 
same  park,  and  is  popularly  caUed  Rotten  Row,  Leipsic,  and  Vienna.  Elsewhere,  simple  broad 
a  corruption  of  la  route  du  roi,  or  the  king's  roads  bordered  with  trees  have  been  laid  out 
road,  its  official  name ;  it  is  90  feet  wide,  and  a  upon  the  levelled  ramparts,  as  is  the  case  with 
mile  in  length.  Kensington  gardens,  Green  the  circuitous  portion  of  the  boulevards  of 
park,  and  St.  James's  are  only  skirted  by  car-  Paris.  The  boulevards  of  Brussels  are  simply 
riage  roads,  and  there  is  but  little  carriage  road  straight  streets  about  125  feet  wide,  and  with 
in  either  of  the  otiier  metropolitan  parks.  That  in  some  cases  different  classes  of  communica- 
of  Victoria  park  is  but  22  feet  wide,  and  sel-  tions  running  through  their  length,  each  di- 
dom  crowded. — PhcBnix  park  at  Dublin  (1,752  vided  from  the  other  by  a  row  of  trees ;  one, 
acres)  is  a  fine  upland  meadow  fringed  and  dot-  for  instance,  has  on  the  outside  a  gravelled 
ted  with  trees.  In  its  natural  character  it  is  the  walk  21  feet  wide,  next  a  macadamized  car- 
best  public  park  in  the  world,  but  it  is  badly  riage  road  86  feet  wide,  next  a  soft  gravelled 
laid  out  and  badly  kept,  being  much  larger  than  horseback  road  21  feet  wide,  next  a  paved 
the  town  requires  or  than  government  can  af-  business  road  80  feet  wide,  and  then  another 
ford  to  maintain  for  it.  Birkenhead  park  is  a  walk,  which  is  perhaps  fiagged  for  rainy  weath- 
pieoe  of  ground  of  185  acres  in  a  suburb  of  er.  Town  houses  of  a  good  class  front  upon 
Liverpool,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas  the  this  boulevard,  removed  from  the  too  close  ob- 
grounds  of  which  connect  with  it.  Though  servation  of  promenaders  by  the  interposition 
small,  it  is  by  its  admirable  plan  the  most  com-  of  small  private  gardens  or  forecourts.  Brua- 
plete,  and  for  its  age  the  most  agreeable  park  sels  also  has  an  old  park  and  two  botanical  and 
in  Europe.  It  was  designed  and  its  construe-  zoological  gardens. — ^The  newly  formed  Avenue 
don  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  del'Imp^ratrice  at  Paris  is  a  straight  promenade, 
Mr.  Kemp.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Brad-  between  Paris  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
ford,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng-  consists  of  a  carriage  way  60  feet  wide,  there 
land  have  each  recently  acquired  parks  by  sub-  being  a  pad  for  saddle  horses  on  one  side  and 
soriptionsofcitizens  or  byjoint  stock  companies  a  gravelled  walk  on  the  other,  each  40  feet 
formed  under  the  limited  liabilities  act.  To  wide,  and  separated  from  the  carriage  road 
that  at  Birmingham  a  charge  of  a  penny  is  by  a  simple  wooden  hand  rail ;  on  the  outside 
made  for  entrance,  and  this  affords  a  ftmd  by  of  all  is  a  alope  of  turf  planted  in  the  rear  with 
which,  after  the  payment  for  improvements  groupsof  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  natural  style; 
and  maintenance,  the  cost  of  the  limd  is  being  back  of  this,  on  both  sides,  a  narrow  road 
rapidly  defrayed ;  as  soon  as  paid  for  the  ad-  adapted  to  heavy  traffic  is  carried,  which  also 
mission  will  be  free.  At  Halifax  an  admirable  gives  access  to  a  line  of  detached  villas,  the 
park  has  been  formed  and  given  outright  to  the  grounds  of  which,  being  outside  of  all,  form 
town  by  a  benevolent  citizen.  Derby  is  pro-  tiie  background  of  the  view  from  the  prome- 
vided  in  the  same  way  with  an  arboretum,  nade.  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  an  ancient 
Most  of  the  small  towns  of  England  have  some  royal  forest  of  some  2,000  acres,  in  the  suburbs 
place  of  generid  promenade,  as  for  instance  the  of  Paris.  The  soO  is  naturally  sandy  and  poor, 
old  city  walls  and  the  river  bank  above  the  and  the  scenery  flat  and  uninteresting.  The 
town  at  Chester,  the  common  and  the  old  cas-  trees  are  generally  thickly  grown,  stunted,  and 
tie  grounds  at  Ludlow,  the  castle  garden  and  weak.  Several  departmental  roads,  broad, 
the  cathedral  grounds  at  Hereford  the  river  straight,  paved  wagon  ways,  pass  through  it. 
banks  at  Lincoln,  and  the  cathedral  green  at  Except  its  vicinity  to  Paris,  and  the  refreshing 
Salisbury  and  Winchester.  These  consist  in  wildness  of  a  larse  and  entirely  untrimmedfor- 
each  case  either  of  a  long,  broad  walk,  pleasant-  est,  it  offbred  as  late  as  1855  but  little  to  attract 
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a  Tiflitor.    It  was,  lioweyer,  alreadj  a  fovorite  Seine  by  a  steam  pmnp,  and  an  Artesian  weD 
resort  of  the  Parisians,  and  Napoleon  III.  saw  is  nnder  constniction  e^>eciall7  for  the  siipply 
in  tiie  very  neglect  to  which  it  had  been  aban-  of  the  wood.  All  the  above  works,  commenoed 
doned  the  opportunity  of  making  one  of  those  in  1855,  together  with  a  race  course  and  a  great 
sensations,  to  the  freqikent  snccsjcssion  of  which  number  of  rustic  architectnrid  structures,  the 
he  owes  so  much  of  his  popularity  with  his  planting  of  420,080  trees  and  shrubs,  of  which 
subjects.     The  coarse  silidous  soil,  although  1,550  were  too  large  to  be  lifted  by  hand,  and  a 
nn&Torable  to   fine  old  trees,  is  much  less  general  improvement  of  the  surface  throughont 
oostly  to  handle  than  better  earth,  and  its  the  wood  and  meadow,  had  cost,  at  the  end  of 
form  may  be  remodelled  with  ease  and  rapidity,  the  year  1858,  $1,414,000 ;  and  no  money  ever 
Good  roads  are  cheaply  graded  in  it,  and  the  better  effected  the  oblect  of  its  expenditure, 
materials  of  a  sufficiently  firm  superstructure  nothing  else  done  under  the  auspices  of  the 
for  so  porous  a  base  may  be  had  on  the  spot  present  emperor  being  regarded  by  all  classes 
by  simply  screening  its  pebbles;  for  the  same  of  the  people  of  Paris  with  such  universal  ad- 
reason  scarcely  any  artificial  drainage,  so  im-  miration  and  satisfiaction.    The  Bois  de  Bon- 
portant  in  heavy  soils,  is  necessary.    There  logne  contains,  with  the  meadow,  2,158  acres, 
were  some  large  open  meadows  in  the  vicinity  thus  divided :  wood,  107  acres ;  open  turf, 
reaching  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine.    All  these  675 ;  water,  74 ;  roads,  265 ;  nurseries  and 
oircumstances  were  skilfully  taken  advantage  flower  beds,  71.    The  length  of  carriage  road 
o^  and  the  various  opportunities  they  afforded  is  86  m.,  varying  from  24  feet  6  inches  to  82 
for  the  purpose  in  view  adroitly  combined,  feet  8  inches  in  width ;  of  bridle  road  7  m., 
Possession  was  obtained  of  the  meadows,  and  generally  16  feet  in  width ;  of  wsdks  16  m., 
roads  cut  through  the  old  wood  in  such  a  way  generally  from  8  to  10  feet  in  width.   Much  of 
as  to  lay  open  all  that  was  most  agreeable  in  the  wood  is  still  in  an  unimproved  state.— The 
it,  at  the  same  time  bringing  its  close  scenery  Bois  de  Yincennea  is  a  close  natural  forest  on 
before  the  visitor  in  rapid  alternation  with  the  the  opposite  side  of  Paris  from  the  Bois  de 
open  expanses  of  the  meadows.    Long  and  nar-  Boulogne,  the  improvement  of  which  in  a 
row  lakes,  the  largest  having  two  long  and  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  latter  was  corn- 
narrow  islands  in  Uie  midst  of  it,  were  ezca-  menced  some  years  ago,  but  has  been  discon- 
▼ated,  and  the  excavated  material  thrown  into  tinned.    It  encloses  a  vast  plain  used  for  heavj 
hillocks  along  the  shores.    Thus,  with  but  a  gun  and  shell  practice,  drilling  in  field  fortifi- 
very  short  removal  of  the  light  material,  a  very  cation,  and  manoeuvres  on  a  large  scale.— The 
rapid  change  of  scenery,  and  this  in  views  of  no  garden  of  the  Tuileries  with  the  Champs  Sly- 
inconsiderable  distance,  was  effected.    Rocks  of  s4es  forms  the  most  magnificent  urban  or  in- 
soft  stone  were  then  selected  at  Fontaineblean,  terior  town  promenade  in  the  world.    Its  cen- 
2>lit  into  fragments  convenient  for  transporta-  tral  feature  is  an  avenue  of  horse  chestnuts, 
on,  fioated  down  the  Seine  till  opposite  their  which  leads  straight  from  the  clock  tower  of 
intended  site,  and  then  moved  to  the  banks  and  the  palace,  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
hillocks  of  the  lakes  and  put  together  a^ain  in  the  Champs  ElysSes,  and  the  triumphal  arch, 
their  original  form.    This,  with  an  addition  of  to  the  brioge  of  Neuilly,  a  distance  of  8  m.   In 
artificial  rock,  made  chiefly  of  water  cement,  its  centre,  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  stands 
and  an  admirable  planting  of  evergreens,  fur-  the  obelidc  of  Luxor,  with  fountains  near  it, 
nished  bits  of  really  picturesque  scenery.   Each  and  there  are  at  different  points  other  fonn- 
of  these  pieces  of  rock-work,  however,  is  only  tains  which  give  brilliancy  to  its  vista.   On 
excellent  in  itself;  they  are  rather  studies  of  either  side  in  the  gardens  are  groves,  shmb- 
rock  pinned  against  the  landscape  of  the  wood  beries,  and  parterres  of  flowers ;  and  in  the 
than  naturaUy  incorporated  with  it.    The  prin-  Champs  £)lys^  gay  coffee  houses,  concert 
cipal  rock- work  is  much  more  like  an  op^*atic  halls,  and  booths  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of 
fairy  scene  than  any  thing  in  nature ;  and  as  playthings.    The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is 
its  great  size  prevents  it  from  being  regarded  another  interior  promenade  of  Paris.    It  is  aJso 
as  puerile  or  grotesque,  like  Chinese  garden  in  the  formal  style,  with  a  central  avenue, 
scenes,  it  may  be  considered  to  have  been  con-  groves,  and  flower  beds,  music   and  coffee 
oeived  in  an  original  style  to  which  tiie  term  houses,  but  is  especially  notable  for  its  rose 
romantic  may  be  rightly  applied.    In  its  way  garden ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
it  is  admirably  done.    It  contains  58,015  cubie  Both  gardens  are  open  to  the  public,  and  in 
feet  of  rock,  and,  with  the  reservoir  of  water  flue  weather  an  immense  crowd  of  all  classes 
behind  it,  cost  upward  of  $80,000.     It  fhr-  of  the  people  daily  make  use  of  the  privilege, 
nishes  a  grotto  through  which  during  prome-  At  certain  hours  thousands  of  children,  at- 
nade  hours  a  subterranean  stream  passes,  form-  tended  generally  by  their  nurses,  may  be  found 
ing  at  the  mouth  a  cascade  82  feet  in  breadth  in  them  at  play. — ^The  interior  pleasure  grounds 
and  27  in  depth  of  fall,  and  using  176  gallons  at  Vienna  nave  been  already  mentioned.    Its 
of  water  each  second  when  in  full  flow.    The  principal  rural  promenade  is  the  Prater,  the 
water  for  this  cascade,  for  the  li^es,  and  for  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  straight  carriage 
the  sprinkling  of  the  ground,  is  chiefly  diverted  road,  over  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  walk  on 
from  aqueducts  constructed  for  the  general  one  side  and  an  equestrian  pad  on  the  other, 
aupply  of  Paris.    Some  is  obtained  from  the  It  contains  near  the  town  a  great  number  of 
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coffee  houses  and  plaj  hoadee ;  but  being  6  m.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  gardens  in  the 

in  length,  considerable  portions  are  thoroughly  world  is  that  of  Tzarskoe  8elo,  in  which  is  the 

secluded  and  rural.    Before  the  recent  im-  residence  of  the  imperial  faxnilj,  abbnt  two 

provements  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  it  was  the  hours'  ride  from  St.  Petersburg     It  consists  of 

most  frequented  park  in  the  world,  all  classes  about  850  acres  of  diversified  scenery,  wood- 

of  the  Viennese,  from  the  emperor  to  his  most  ed  and  open,  and  contains,  beside  the  palace, 

humble  subject,  resorting  to  it  at  certain  seasons  temples,  banqueting  houses,  and  theatres,  a 

almost  as  if  it  supplied  a  necessity  of  life.    The  complete  village  in  we  Chinese  style,  a  pyramid 

English  garden  at  Munich  was  laid  out  under  and  obeliskB  in  the  Egyptian  style,  a  Turk- 

the  inspiration  of  Oount  Rumford,  by  the  Frei-  ish  mosque,  a  hermitage,  and  numerous  monu- 

herr  von  Skell,  and  its  scenery,  in  the  English  ments  of  military  and  other  achievements. 

style,  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  any  other  Notwithstanding  this  great  and  incongruous 

large  public  park  on  the  continent.   It  is  about  4  variety  of  artificial  objects,  beautiful  and  se- 

m.longandnalf  amile  wide.   The  Thiergarten  eluded  rural  scenery  is  not  wanting.     The 

at  Berlin  contains  over  200  acres  of  perfecuy  flat  keeping  of  the  grounds  employs  600  men,  and 

land,  chiefly  a  close  wood,  laid  out  in  straight  costs  ^0,000  per  annum. — Stockholm  has  a 

roads,  walks,  and  riding  paths.    Its  scenery  is  great  ^variety  of  delightful  waterside  rural 

uninteresting.    The  Prussian  royal  gardens  of  walks,*  and  the  chief  object  of  pride  with  its 

Sans  Souci,  Oharlottenburg,  and  Heiligensee  people  is  the  Djurgard,  or  deer  park,  which  is  a 

are  all  extensive  grounds,  the  two  former  in  largs  tract  of  undulating  ground  about  8  m.  in 

mixed,  the  last  in  natural  style.    The  public  circumference,  containing  grand  masses  of  rock 

gardens  of  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Hanover,  Bruns-  and  fine  old  trees.    It  is  beautiftilly  kept  The 

wick:,  Baden,  Oassel,  Darmstadt,  Grotha,  Wei-  Haga  park,  also  at  Stockholm,  is  very  pictu- 

mar,  Worlitz,  Schwetzingen,  Tdplitz,  Prague,  resque  in  character,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of 

and  Hamburg,  are  all  wortiiy  of  mention.    Oof-  natural  water  communications  between  its  dif- 

fee  bouses  are  important  a^unots  of  all  the  ferent  parts  and  the  city,  so  that  it  is  much 

German  public  gardens.    The  refreshments  fur-  visited  m  boats.    The  environs  of  Copenhagen 

nished  are  generally  rather  coarse,  but  of  a  contain  many  grounds  of  public  resort,  but  the 

wholesome  sort,  and  the  prices  very  moderate,  notable  promenade  of  the  city  is  the  royal  deer 

Many  families  habitually  resort  to  them  for  park  (Dyrhave),  a  noble  forest.    In  the  midst 

their  evening  meal,  especially  when,  as  is  fre-  is  a  laroe  green  where  a  great  annual  fair  is 

(^uently  the  case,  there  is  the  additional  attrao-  held.— -In  all  the  Italian  cities,  the  chief  public 

tion  of  excellent  music  furnished  by  the  gov-  rural  resorts  are  wardens  attached  to  the  viUas 

emment.    The  gardens  of  Antwerp,  the  Hague,  of  ancient  noble  uimilies.    The  ea$cins  of 'FIot- 

and  Warsaw  are  alsa  remarkable. — ^The  famous  ence  are  pastures  of  the  ducal  dairy,  on  the 

summer  gardens  of  St.  Petersburg  are  not  ex-  banks  of  the  Arno,  passing  through  which  are 

tensive,  being  but  half  a  mile  in  length  by  a  broad  straight  carriage  drives.    These  contain 

quarter  in  breadth,  and  formal  in  style.    They  littie  that  is  attractive  within  themsdves,  h^A 

contain  very  fine  trees,  are  rich  in  statuary  command  delicious  views.    At  a  space  where 

8oxed  up  in  winter),  and  are  the  most  care-  the  different  roads  concentrate,  a  buid  of  music 
Uy   kept  public  ^^irdens  in  the  world,  so  usually  performs  at  intervals  during  the  prom- 
that  it  is  said  a  policeman  watches  every  leaf  enade  hours ;  and  it  is  the  custom  for  carriages 
to  catch  it,  if  it  falls,  before  it  reaches  the  to  assemble  just  previous  to  the  commence- 
gronnd.    In  the  exceeding  luxuriance,  fresh-  ment  of  each  piece  of  music,  and  rapidly  dis- 
ness,  and  vigor  of  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  perse  at  its  end,  taking  a  short  drive  and  re- 
in the  deep  greenness  of  the  turf,  this  care  turning.    The  foshionable  carriage  drive 'of 
finds  its  reward.    During  the  evenings  of  the  Rome  is  on  the  Pincian  hill,  whidb  has  littie 
short  summer  the  garden  is  crowded  with  natural  attraction  except  in  its  magnificent  dis- 
lonngers,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancient  annual  tant  viewB«    At  Naples  the  &shionable  world 
wife  fair  is  held ;  marriageable  girls,  tricked  turns  out  in  carriages  upon  a  broad  street  call- 
out  with  every  evidence  of  wealth  in  trinkets  ed  the  Riviera  di  Chif^a,  near  the  bay,  but 
which  their  parents  can  manage  to  obtain,  sefiarated  from  it  by  the  public  garden  of 
standing  for  hours  together,  for  the  express  -the  Villa  Reale,  the  length  of  which  is  about 
and  avowed  purpose  of  affording  an  opportu-  6,000  feet,  breadth  200.    The  garden  is  partiy 
nity  to  those  wanting  wives  to  make  their  se-  in  the  Italian  and  partiy  in  the  natural  style ; 
lection.    The  more  ushionable  promenade  of  but  with  the  bay  of  Naples  to  look  out  at,  the 
St.  Petersburg  is  in  the  gardens  of  Catharine-  visitor  finds  littie  in  its  sceneir  to  hold  his 
hoff,  where  on  the  Ist  of  May  "  all  St  Peters-  attention. — ^Most     Spanish    and    Portuguese 
bnr^"  turns  out,  and  there  is  an  endless  pro-  towns,  and  towns  founded  anywhere  in  the 
cession  of  carriages  headed  by  that  of  the  em-  world  b^  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  pro- 
peror.     The  gardens  are  full  of  bowling  alleys  vided  with  a  place  of  promenade  under  formal 
and  restaurants.    Many  of  the  islands  of  the  avenues,  to  which  at  certain  hours  custom 
Neva   contain  pleasant  gardens,  both  public  brings  the  ladies  in  open  carriages  and  gentle- 
and  private,  their  chief  £stinguishing  charac-  men  on  foot  or  horseback. — ^In  the  United 
teristic  being  the  abundance  of  glass  and  the  States  tiiere  is,  as  yet,  scarcely  a  finished  park 
success  with  which    exotics   are  cultivated,  or  promenade  ground  deserving  mention.    In 
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the  few  flmall  fields  of  rank  haj  grasses  and  nessof  enltivation  is  added.  The  profusion  of 
spindle-trunked  trees,  to  which  the  name  is  rocky  surface,  without  the  barrenness  of  vege- 
sometimes  applied,  the  custom  of  the  prome-  tation  which  nsnallj  accompauies  it,  renders 
nade  has  never  been  established.  Yet  there  is  this  very  interesting  and  attractive ;  and,  in  the 
scarcely  a  town  or  tJiriving  village  in  which  incomplete  condition  ofthe  rest  ofthe  park,  it  is 
there  is  not  found  some  sort  of  inconvenient  often  inconveniently  crowded.  Atai>omtwbera 
and  questionable  social  exchange  of  this  na-  the  best  interior  view  of  the  park  is  to  be  had, 
ture.  Sometimes  it  is  a  graveyard,  sometimes  exterior  scenes  being  obscured,  and  where  the 
a  beach  or  wharf,  sometimes  a  certain  part  of  various  communications  are  so  arranged  that 
a  certain  street ;  sometimes  interest  in  a  liter-  visitors  must  pass  near  it,  a  series  of  terraces, 
ary  or  a  charitable,  a  military,  or  even  a  mer-  staircases,  and  arcades,  offer  temptations  and 
eantile  enterprise,  is  the  ostensible  object  which  facilities  for  a  large  number  of  people  to  tarry, 
brings  people  together.  But  in  its  European  and  so  dispose  of  themselves  while  resting  or 
signification  the  promenade  exists  only  in  the  lounging  as  not  to  be  in  each  other^s  way. 
limited  grounds  attached  to  the  capitol  and  to  This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  architectural  ar- 
the  "  white  house"  at  Washington,  and  in  the  rangement,  the  details  of  which  themselves  in- 
yet  half-made  park  of  New  York.  It  is  a  re*  vite  observers  to  leisurely  contemplation.  Mr. 
markaUe  fact  that  in  the  second  year  afbier  any  F.  L.  Olmsted  and  Mr.  0.  Vaux  are  the  de- 
portion  of  the  roada  of  the  latter  are  open,  and  signers  of  the  plan,  which  was  obtained  by  a 
while  they  are  still  incomplete  and  encumbered  remarkable  competition,  the  commissioners 
with  tiie  carts  of  the  workmen,  and  there  is  appointed  to  lay  out  the  park  having  offered 
but  the  faintest  suggestion  of  park  scenery,  the  premiums,  amounting  to  |4,000,  for  the  best, 
promenade  seems  to  have  been  ftilly  established  which  induced  85  studies  to  be  presented  to 
as  an  institution  of  the  city.  There  are  indeed  them,  some  coming  from  Europe.  It  is  chiefly 
few  gayer  or  better  attended  promenades  in  remarkable  as  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  neces- 
Europe,  it  having  been  not  at  all  unusual  dur-  sities  of  a  park  which  is  to  be  the  centre 
ing  the  last  year  (1860)  for  2,000  carriages  and  of  a  crowded  metropolis  with  scenery,  the 
10,000  persons  on  foot  to  enter  the  gates  of  a  predominating  quality  of  which  shall  be  m- 
fine  autumn  afternoon,  while,  although  6  m.  ral  and  in  some  parts  even  rudely  picturesque, 
distant  from  the  city  hall,  100,000  have  been  Its  purely  constructive  features  are  for  this 
drawn  to  it  on  special  occasions.  The  central  purpose  kept  below  the  general  plane  of  edght, 
park  of  New  York  is  being  formed  on  two  and  to  some  extent  are  completely  snbter- 
pieces  of  ground  a  little  less  than  a  mile  apart,  ranean.  Its  artistic  intentions  are  described 
one  of  8dl  acres,  the  other  of  166,  connected  in  a  recent  report  of  a  legislative  commit- 
by  two  narrow  strips  containing  together  187  tee  to  be,  *^  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  large 
acres,  between  which  stand  two  great  artificial  unbroken  surfaces  of  smooth  meadow-like 
reservoirs  of  water  for  the  supply  of  the  city,  ground  wherever  the  natural  obstacles  to  this 
which  occupy  142  acres.  The  park  enclosure  mode  of  treatment  are  to  be  overcome,  even 
will  therelbre  contain  776  acres,  to  which  an  by  heavy  expenditure.  The  immediate  bor- 
addition  of  08  is  contemplated.  The  site  of  ders  of  these  spaces  are  planted  in  a  manner 
the  central  park,  having  been  chosen  on  ac-  to  hide  or  disguise  any  incongruous  ouality  in 
count  of  the  impracticability  of  extending  the  the  grounds  beyond.  The  rocky  ana  broken 
ordinary  street  arrangements  of  the  city  over  surface  which  originally  characterized  the 
it,  presents  great  obstacles  to  satisfactory  park  whole  site,  however,  admits  of  the  application 
arrangements.  In  overcoming  these,  many  of  this  evident  preference  of  the  designers  t^ 
peculiarities,  by  which  it  will  be  distinguished  but  a  small  portion  of  the  grounds  thus  far 
from  all  otiier  parks,  must  resull  The  plan,  finished ;  and  elsewhere  its  capabilities  for  pic- 
which  is  still  incomplete  in  details,  contains  turesque  effects  have  been  revealed.  The  dif- 
about  9  miles  of  carriage  road,  5  of  bridle  ferent  classes  of  communications  are  so  ar- 
road,  and  nearly  20  of  walks.  A  lake,  which,  ranged  that,  by  a  peculiar  system  of  arched 
with  many  deep  bays,  occupies  20  acres,  is  passages,  it  never  becomes  necessary  for  a  per- 
fbmished  with  pleasure  boats  in  summer;  and  son  on  foot  to  cross  the  surface  of  the  carriage 
in  winter,  its  depth  being  reduced  to  4  feet,  at  roads,  or  the  horseman's  track,  or  the  horse- 
which  elevation  its  banks  are  terraced,  forms  man  to  cross  the  carriage  roads,  though  he 
a  skating  field  to  which  sometimes  as  many  as  may  ride  upon  them  if  he  prefer.'' — ^Pfailadel- 
50,000  persons  have  resorted  in  a  day,  ftu*nish-  phia,  Baltimore,  Brooklyn,  Hartford,  and  De- 
ing  a  scene  of  gayety  and  intricate  motion  al-  troit  have  each  recently  taken  steps  to  obtun  a 
most  without  parallel.  Fifty  acres  in  differ-  park.  In  Philadelphia  some  f^e  old  villa 
ent  parts  of  the  park  are  prepared  especially  grounds,  beautifully  situated  on  the  SchnylkiU 
for  tiie  recreation  of  ball  playing.  A  district  near  the  Fairmount  water  works,  have  been 
called  the  ramble,  which  can  only  be  entered  purchased.  These  contain  128  acres,  upon 
on  foot,  consists  of  a  series  of  walks  carried,  which  operations  adapting  them  to  public  pnr- 
in  constantiy  changing  grades  and  directions,  poses  have  been  commenced,  and  it  is  intended 
through  80  acres  of  ground  of  very  diversified  to  add  to  them  80  acres  on  the  opposite  bank 
character,  the  aspect  of  natural  arrangement  of  the  river,  the  two  sections  to  be  connected 
being  everywhere  maintained,  while  the  rich-  by  bridges.    The  alterations  to  be  made  are 
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designed  had  snperinteiided  by  Messrs.  Bid-  ing  of  eadh  anotment  of  ground  for  a  fsmfly 
nej  and  Adams.  There  are  fine  trees  already  to  the  caprice  or  confined  local  purpose  of  its 
on  the  grounds,  and  they  possess  many  very  purchaser,  have  in  these  cases  rendered  the 
valuable  advantages  in  position,  character  application  of  true  art  scarcely  possible.  Yet, 
of  soil,  and  beauty  of  natural  surface.  At  though  our  rural  cemeteries  invariably  contain 
Hartford  a  competition  of  plans  was  held,  much  that  is  hideous,  particularly  in  iron  and 
but  the  oommittee  having  the  matter  in  charge  marble,  and  are  entirely  without  breadth  or 
were  ^ssatisfied  with  all  that  were  offered,  and  repose  of  scenery,  many  of  them  are  very  beau- 
undertook  to  form  one  for  themselves  which  tiful ;  and  the  older  ones  especially,  although 
should  avoid  all  the  objections  they  found  to  yet  in  their  youth  of  the  best  tree  life,  exhibit 
each  of  them.  The  result  was  an  ill-digested  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  elements  for  land- 
design,  badly  fitted  to  a  rather  difficult  piece  of  scape  art  The  rural  cemetery,  which  should, 
ground.    At  Baltimore,  Mr.  Daniels,  who  had  above  all  things,  be  a  place  of  rest,  silence, 

greviously  laid  out  a  number  of  rural  cemeteries,  seclusion,  and  peace,  is  too  often  now  made 
as  been  employed  to  adapt  a  very  beautiful  old  a  place  not  only  of  the  grossest  ostentation 
private  park  to  public  purposes.  The  Brooklyn  of  the  living,  but  a  constant  resort  of  mere 
park  commission  is  acting  under  the  advice  of  pleasure  seekers,  travellers,  promenaders,  and 
Lieut.  £•  L.  Yield,  formerly  of  the  U.  8.  army,  loungers;  and  this  indicates,  as  much  as  any 
but  has  not  yet  adopted  a  plan.  Mr.  Olmsted  thing  else,  the  need  that  exists  in  every  town 
has  been  consulted  with  reference  to  the  Detroit  and  village  for  a  proper  pleasure  around. — 
park,  but  nothing  is  yet  determined  in  regard  The  most  notable  pleasure  grounds  of  re- 
to  it.  Near  St.  Louis  private  munificence  has  mote  antiquity  of  which  we  have  any  clear 
formed  and  opened  to  the  public  a  botanio  gar-  account,  were  those  formed  by  Nebuchadnez- 
den.  The  common  of  Boston  is  a  piece  of  un-  ear,  at  Babylon,  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  pic- 
dnlating  ground  of  48  acres,  in  most  of  which  turesque  scenery  of  his  home-sick  Median  bride. 
trees  have  been  planted  without  method,  and  a  If  we  credit  tiie  accounts  of  Diodorus  and 
great  many  walks  laid  out  with  no  other  pur-  Strabo,  nothing  has  been  attempted  in  modem 
pose  than  to  offer  short  quts  through  it  from  times  to  compare  in  magnificence  with  what  was 
every  entrance  in  all  direotions.  It  has  a  few  there  achieved.  The  ancient  Persian  gardens 
fine  trees,  and  the  Beacon  street  mall,  a  broad  seem  to  have  been  designed  wiUi  the  same 
avenue  walk  by  the  side  of  one  of  its  boundaries,  motives  which  rule  in  those  of  modern  Turkey. 
has  a  unique  though  perfectly  simple  character.  The  intention  in  these  is  to  secure  a  luxurious 
The  old  public  grounds  of  Cambridge,  New  Ha-  repose,  which  is  to  be  accomplished  by  estab- 
▼en,  and  other  towns  often  exhibit  tibe  beauty  lishing  a  sense  of  security  and  privacy ;  hence 
and  value  which  trees  acquire  with  age,  when  **  the  wall  about^'  is  an  important  feature, 
planted  with  ever  so  little  art.  These  grounds  and  is  not  hidden  from  view.  Trees  are 
are  matters  of  town  pride,  and  are  assumed  to  planted  in  rows,  in  order  that  the  wind  may 
have  great,  value  to  the  communities  which  draw  in  currents  between  them.  Small  foun- 
possess  them ;  but  they  are  inconveniently  ar-  tains  of  water  or  streams  of  running  water,  to 
ranged,  badly  kept,  and  bear  a  similar  relation  increase  the  sensation  and  association  of  cool- 
to  a  well  designed  and  well  kept  park,  that  a  ness,  are  required.  Flowers  are  cultivated  for 
wigwam  does  to  a  well  appointed  mansion,  perfbme  and  beauty.  Inducements  to  exercise 
Savannah  has  a  great  number  of  small  public  are  not  desired.  Distant  views,  which  would 
squares,  some  few  of  them  laid  out  and  plant-  be  calculated  to  disttict  the  mind  from  the 
ed  with  taste,  but  most  of  them  mere  untidy  present  enjoyments,  are  not  sought  for.  The 
spaces,  too  small  for  a  walk  or  any  purpose  proprietor  commonly  proceeds  on  entering  his 
of  recreation,  except  playing  a  game  of  mar-  garden  imme&tely  to  a  seat  near  its  centre, 
bles,  and  which  apparentlyserve  no  purpose  but  where  he  remains  until  he  is  ready  to  leave, 
to  increase  the  distances  between  the  houses  Endosuiretf  were  sometimes  made  by  the  Per- 
of  the  town  and  enlarge  its  geographical  size,  sians  for  keeping  wild  beasts,  and  aviaries  were 
At  the  Bonaventura  cemetery,  near  Savannah,  oommon.  Terebinthinate  evergreens  were  es- 
a  natural  assemblage  of  old  live  oaks,  hung  teemed  a  luxury. — The  Greeks  derived  their 
with  moss,  forms  one  of  the  finest  scenes  of  ideal  of  gardens  from  the  Persians,  and  seldom 
druidic  beauty  in  the  world. — ^Landscape  gar-  attempt^  any  essential  improvements  upon  it ; 
dening  in  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been  which  leads  Lord  Bacon  to  remark  that  '^men 
chiefly  dlivcted  to  the  improvement  of  nat-  oameto  build  stately  sooner  than  garden  finely, 
urally  wooded  scenery,  and  that  on  a  small  as  if  gardening  were  tLe  greater  perfection.^' 
scale,  yet  in  many  instances,  of  which  the  Athens  had  its  public  park,  however,  called 
best  are  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  with  Aeademia,  which  in  the  height  of  its  civiliza- 
admirable  results.  Publicly  the  art  has  been  tion  seems  to  have  wanted  nothing  that  we 
chiefiy  directed,  also,  to  the  improvement  of  should  deem  essential  for  the  purpose,  oonsid- 
naturally  wooded,  picturesque  scenery  in  the  ering  the  climate  and  the  different  customs 
formation  of  rural  cemeteries.  The  motive  of  of  the  people.  Originally  a  rugged  piece  of 
econondzing  space  for  graves,  the  association  ground,  it  was  laid  out  by  Oimon,  who  formed 
of  ftmeral  solemnity  with  shade,  gloom,  and  pleasant  walks,  introduced^  a  stream  of  water, 
aeclnsion,  and  the  oiutom  of  yielding  the  plant-  and  planted  groves.    Facilities  were  designedly 
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offered  for  robust  ezeroiaes  as  well  as  for  con-  court  gardener,  liad  formed  ont  of  some  old 

templative  recreation.    At  the  entrance  the  grayel  pits  in  the  palace  grounds  at  Eensingtonf 

first   altar,  dedicated  to   Love,  was   placed,  the  first  evidence  of  the  practical  reviTfJ  of 

Scattered  through  the  grounds  were  statues  art  in  gardening  is  found.    It  is  supposed  that 

and  monuments  to  the  most  worthy  citizens,  the  earliest  innoyations  upon  the  fashionable 

The  best  evidences  of  Athenian  civilization  are  stjle  were  suggested  bj  travellers'  descriptions 

connected  with  this  park. — ^When  Rome  was  of  the  somewhat  grotesque  imitations  of  nature 

in  her  glorj,  her  citizens  were  proud  of  their  which  for  centuries  had  been  the  delight  of  the 

country  houses  and  pleasure  ^rounds.     The  Chinese  in  their  gardens.    Thej  were  made 

sites  for  these  were  cuiosen  with  the  greatest  very  cautiously,  usually  as  a  mere  incident  of 

care,  and  shaped  elaborately  in  stately  terraces  nature  within  a  formal  garden.    Years  after 

about  the  manaon.    The  jn'ounds  were  pro-  Addison's  paper  in  the  *'  Spectator"  appeared, 

ftisely  fhmlBhed.    Pliny's  Tusculan  villa  was  it  was  considered  a  bold  eccentricity  which 

provided  with  a  court  for  chariot  exercise,  carried  the  Serpentine  through  a  corner  of 

and  another  for  horseback  riding ;  with  terrace  Kensington  gardens  with  shores  aligning  with 

walks  suitable  for  the  general  assemblage  of  nothing  in  &eir  vicinity.     The  first  garden 

his  guests,  and  retired  paths  for  those  disposed  in  which  formality  was  attempted  to  be  laid 

for  solitude.    In  the  grounds  were  an  enclosure  aside,  and  the  intricacy  of  nature  aimed  at, 

for  wild  animals,  an  apiary,  a  snailery,  and  a  is  believed  to  have  been   that  of  Pope  at 

dormice  house.    There  was  also  a  flower  gar-  Twickenham.    Addison's  garden,  laid  out  also 

den,  with  fountains  flowing  from  marble  vases,  in  defiance  of  the  fashion  by  himseU^  and  still 

Adjoining   the   house  proper,  the  park  was  existing  near  Rugby,  is  informal  without  being 

strictly  formal  and  synmietrical  with  the  archi-  picturesaue.    The  first  man  to  attempt  to  form 

tecture ;  the  walks  were  Hned  with  box  and  really  a  landscape  in  England  was  £[ent,  who 

plane  trees  sheared  to  the  shape  of  walls,  and  had  been  a  student  of  art  in  Italy,  and  who  on 

m  some  parts  trained  in  fantastic  figures,  his  return  was  recommended  by  Lord  Burling- 

These  have  been  generally  considered  as  mere  ton  to  paint  the  ceilings  at  Stowe,  and  afterward 

puerile  conceits,  but  no  one  who  has  thor-  as  an  architect,  in  which  capacity  he  first  gave 

oughly  felt  the  peculiar  charm  of  Italian  land-  his  attention,  as  all  architects  ^ould,  to  the 

scapes,  can  fail  to  comprehend  how  they  may  connection  of  his  buildings  with  the  landscapes 

have  been  used  to  add  to  the  enchantment  of  of  their  vicinity.    Naturally  enough,  selling  in 

the  view  of  which  they  fhrnished  the  fore-  his  design  upon  that  whidli  was  most  impor- 

S round ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  PKny  tant,  he  swept  away  the  rubbish  which  now 
escribes  at  length  how  his  seats  and  windows,  represented  the  ancient  style,  and  undertook 
even  his  bath  and  place  of  rest,  were  arranged  the  creation  of  scenery  upon  the  ground  at  his 
with  express  reference  to  the  best  distant  views  command  on  the  same  principles  that  he  would 
over  the  Campagna.  It  is  then  probable  that  select  a  subject  in  nature  for  his  canvas.  The 
the  shearing  of  nis  trees  was  intended  to  make  new  style  soon  became  the  fashion,  but  like  all 
them  subordinate  to  the  highest  beauty  of  the  fashions  it  was  too  senerally  adopted  with  lit- 
natural  scenary  beyond  his  own  possessions,  tie  appreciation  of  the  real  basis  it  had  in  art 
This  must  be  assumed,  or  we  are  left  to  sup-  To  avoid  ''three  trees  in  a  line,"  to  form  mean- 
pose  that  a  style  of  landscape  improvement  ingless  slopes,  tame  rivers,  and  monotonous 
which  was  the  foundation  of  all  essays  in  groves,  was  not  a  difficult  task  even  to  the  old 
rural  art  in  Europe  tfll  the  earlier  part  of  gardeners,  whose  box  Yenuses  and  hornbeam 
the  last  century,  and  whidi  had  its  origin  in  hedgehogs  had  become  dead  stock.  A  host  of 
the  golden  age  of  Roman  architecture  and  servile  followers  after  Kent  supplied  the  de- 
in  the  dosest  connection  with  it,  was  itself  mand  for  change  which  rapidly  extended  to 
without  any  basis  of  art.  We  have  no  need  almost  every  country  seat  of  importance  in  the 
to  trace  its  lapses  and  revivals,  its  advances  kingdom ;  and,  in  their  haste  to  demonstrate 
and  deg^dations.  As  practised  in  Ikigland,  the  landscape  capabilities  of  the  ground  which 
at  least,  it  had  long  lost  the  slightest  element  they  were  cdled  to  improve,  too  often  the  de- 
of  the  artistic  feeling,  which  still  in  Italy  it  stmction  of  noble  avenues  and  terraces  was  in- 
cannot  be  denied  to  possess.  This  is  shown  in  volved,  the  value  of  which  when  rightly  placed 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Temple  that  the  best  had  probably  been  disregarded  by  Kent  mere- 
example  of  gardening  at  home  or  abroad  was  ly  out  of  disgust  with  their  general  miflplaoe- 
that  at  Moor  Park,  a  garden  which,  according  ment.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  IMi  century 
to  Walpole,  would  have  lost  none  of  its  beauty  landscape  gardeninff,  m  the  hands  of  most  of 
if  designed  by  one  "  who  had  never  stirred  its  professors,  had  thus  well  nigh  again  become 
out  of  Holbom" — in  other  words,  if  utterly  a  medianical  business,  instead  of  the  liberal  art 
dissevered  from  all  sentiment  of  nature.  The  which  Kent  had  made  it.  The  ground  was 
real  artistic  qualities  of  the  ancient  style  were  made  to  suit  a  plan  the  features  of  which  were 
thus  entirely  overlooked,  and  its  mere  excres-  constantly  repeated,  instead  of  a  plan  being 
cences  and  frivolities  had  come  to  be  consid-  made  to  meet  the  suggestions  of  the  ground, 
dered  its  essential  features.  In  Addison's  rid-  "Most  of  our  large  gardens,"  says  a  writer  o(f 
icule  of  these  ("Spectator,"  No.  414),  and  in  the  day,  "are  laid  out  by  some  general  under^ 
his  praise  of  a  snrubbery  which  Brid^^nan,  the  taker  [contractor],  who  introduoes  the  aime 
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6bjeot8  ftt  the  same  distances  in  alU*  Thus,  Theonr  of  the  Atonement."  In  1861,  with 
except  where  proprietors  became  artists  them-  Dr.  Phelps  and  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Fnrber,  he  pnb« 
selves,  talent  was  not  demanded  nor  sustained,  lished  a  critical  volume  on  hynmology,  entitled 
and  the  monotonons  repetitions,  the  dnlness,  "  Hymns  and  Choirs.*'  He  has  also  pnblished 
and  the  common  marks  of  the  respectability  memoirs  of  Dr.  Bamnel  Hopkins  (1862),  and 
of  fashion  characterized  nearly  all  the  garden-  Dr.  Nathaniel  Emmons  (1861),  prefixed  to  edi- 
ing  of  tiie  time,  nntil  poetic  and  artistic  genins  lions  of  their  works ;  and  various  discourses, 
again  combined  to  criticize  and  create,  as  in  among  which  are  a  ftmeral  sermon  on  Prof, 
the  time  of  Pope,  Addison,  and  Kent.  In  the  Moses  Stuart;  a  convention  sermon  on  '*The 
various^'PicturesqueTours^of  Gilpin,  and  the  Theology  of  the  Intellect  and  the  FeeUngs,** 
voluminous  *^  Essays  on  the  Picturesque"  by  which  was  the  theme  of  a  prolonged  contro- 
8ir  Uvedale  Price,  the  true  principles  of  art  versy  between  him  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hodge  of 
applicable  to  the  creation  of  scenery  were  la-  Princeton ;  and  a  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
boriously  studied  and  carefully  defined.  Shen-  the  Broadway  tabernacle  in  New  York.  He  ia 
atone,  Mason,  and  Knight,  by  their  poems,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
materially  aided  the  revivification  of  the  art.  most  preachers  of  N^ew  England,  and  ablest 
In  more  recent  times  the  good  service  of  living  representatives  of  what  is  commonlj 
Repton,  Loudon,  Paxton,  Kemp,  our  own  called  '*  the  New  England  theology." 
Downing,  and  other  artists  and  writers  on  PARE,  Munoo,  a  Scottish  traveller,  bom  at 
the  subject  during  the  present  century,  mer-  Fowlshills,  near  Selkirk,  Sept.  10, 1771,  killed 
ita  warm  acknowledgment.  Downing's  works  in  Africa  in  1806.  He  was  one  of  18  children 
especially  e^odd  be  m  eveir  village  school  li-  of  a  Scottish  farmer,  but  received  a  fair  educa- 
brary. — ^The  natural  style  had  soon  after  its  tion,  and  at  the  age  of  15  was  bound  apprentice 
adoption  in  England  become  fashionable  on  to  a  surgeon  in  Selkirk.  He  afterward  studied 
iJie  continent,  and  writers  there  treating  of  it  his  profession  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and 
bad  even  exercised  some  influence  on  the  im-  soon  after  receiving  his  degree  was  appointed 
provement  of  taste  in  England.  An  artistic  assistant  surgeon  to  an  East  Indiaman,  in  which 
aense  is  more  generally  perceptible  in  the  de-  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra.  On  his  return, 
tail  of  grounds  on  the  continent  than  in  those  learning  that  the  African  association  were  anx- 
of  England  itself.  In  all  dose  scenery,  as  well  ious  to  send  an  explorer  to  the  river  Niger,  he 
as  in  vistas,  peeps,  and  what  a  landscape  paint-  ofiSsred  his  services,  sfuled  from  Portsmouth 
er  would  condder  **good  bits"  for  sketches,  May '22, 1796,  and  in  one  month  anchored  at 
the  continental  gardeners  are  often  faultiess;  Jillif^y  on  the  Gambia,  whence  he  proceeded 
but  the  formation  of  entirely  artificial  complete  to  the  British  fiictory  of  Pisania  in  the  king- 
landscapes,  or  the  improvement  of  broad  scenes  dom  of  TanL  During  an  illness  of  6  months 
throughout  their  whole  scope  and  to  remote  he  acquired  the  Mandingo  language,  and  on 
dbtances,  all  in  imitation  of  nature,  is  to  this  Dec.  2,  accompanied  by  6  negroes,  set  out  on 
day  the  peculiar  art  of  England.  horseback  toward  the  east.  On  reaching  the 
PARK,  Edwabds  a.,  D.D.,  an  American  cler-  border  between  Bondoo  and  Eajaaga,  he  fosad 
gyman,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Dec  29,  it  necessary  for  his  safety  to  travel  by  night ; 
1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Brown  university  nevertheless  at  Joag  in  the  latter  kitagdom  he 
in  1826,  and  at  Andover  theological  seminary  was  robbed  of  half  his  goods.  Unable  on  ao« 
in  1881,  when  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  count  of  wars  to  traverse  the  country  of  Bam- 
Gongregational  church  in  Braintree,  Mass.  In  barra  to  Timbuctoo  as  he  had  intended,  he  re* 
May,  1885,  he  became  professor  of  moral  and  solved  to  make  a  detour  toward  the  N.  in  hopes 
intellectual  philosophy  m  Amherst  college;  in  of  reaching  the  same  destination  through  the 
Sept.  1886,  Bartlett  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  Moorish  kiittdom  of  Ludamar.  It  was  here 
in  Andover  theological  seminary ;  and  since  that  Mijor  J^ughton  had  lost  his  lif&  and  the 
1847  he  has  been  the  Abbot  professor  of  Ohris-  inhabitants  bore  an  exceedingly  bad  charao* 
tian  theology  in  the  latter  institution.  He  has  ter  for  inhospitality  and  fanaticism.  At  Be- 
contributed  extensively  to  periodical  literature,  noiptm,  the  capital,  a  wild  boar  was  let  loose 
and  has  been  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  Bib-  ixpon.  him,  but,  vastiy  to  the  surprise  of  the 
liotheca  Sacra"  from  the  beginning.  He  trans-  natives,  it  attacked  the  Moslems  and  let  alone 
lated  witii  Prof.  B.  B.  Edwards  a  volume  of  the  Christian.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  hut, 
"  German  Selections"  (1889) ;  and  has  edited  in  a  comer  of  which  the  boar  was  tied,  and  it 
the  *^  Writings  of  Rev.  William  Bradford  was  debated  between  the  kins  and  his  advisers 
Homer,"  with  a  meflloir  (1842) ;  a  volume  on  whether  he  should  lose  his  right  hand,  his  eyes, 
homiletics  called  *<  The  Preacher  sod  Pastor,"  or  his  life.  At  length,  after  more  than  a  month'a 
with  an  introductory  essay  (1846) ;  the  "  Writ-  captivity  and  torture,  he  made  his  escape  alone, 
ings  of  Prof.  B.  B.  EdwardSj"  with  a  memoir  and  reached  Bambarra,  where  he  met  with 
(2  vols.,  1868) ;  and  with  Drs.  Phelps  and  better  treatment  On  July  21, 1796,  he  struck 
Lowell  Mason  the  "  Sabbath  Hymn  Book"  the  Joliba  or  Niger  at  Sego,  a  city  of  4  distinct 
(1868).  In  1869  he  assisted  in  editing  a  vol-  quarters,  2  on  each  side  of  the  river.  Oommu- 
ume  of  ^*  Discourses  and  Treatises  on  the  nication  was  kept  u[>  by  large  canoes,  which 
Atonement,"  for  whic^  he  wrote  an  introduc-  were  constantiy  crossing  and  recrossing ;  and 
tory  treatise  on  "  The  Rise  of  the  Edwardean  so  great  was  the  crowd  of  passengers  that  Park 
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had  to  wait  9  Lotirs  before  there  iraa  room  fbr  floated  down  to  Sansanding  in  oanoes,  and  fhero 
him  in  t^e  boat.  Then,  however,  there  oame  an  replenished  his  funds  by  t£e  sale  of  some  of  his 
order  from  the  king  forbidding  him  to  cross,  eoods.  There  too  he  had  the  misfortone  to  loae 
and  he  was  indebted  for  retief  to  a  woman  who  JiCr.  Anderson ;  Scott  had  also  died,  and  when  a 
took  him  into  her  hnt,  gave  him  snpper  and  a  boat  was  prepared  for  resnming  the  voyage, 
bed,  and  with  the  female  part  of  her  Dunily  sang  Park's  only  companions  were  lient.  Martin  and 
a  song  about  the  *^  poor  white  man"  which  the  8  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  deranged.  Abont 
traveUer  has  preserved  in  his  joumaL  *^  In  the  the  middle  of  November  they  set  out,  having 
morning,"  he  writes,  "  I  presented  my  compas-  first  sent  back  their  guide  Isaaoo  with  a  jonr- 
sionate  landlady  with  two  of  tlie  four  brass  nal  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  following  year 
buttons  which  remained  on  my  waistcoat,  the  rumors  reached  the  British  settlements  of  Mun- 
only  recompense  I  could  make  her."  The  king  go  Park's  death,  but  nothiug  was  known  of  hia 
soon  sent  him  a  guide  and  a  present  of  6,000  fate  until  the  governor  of  &negal  in  1810  de- 
oowries,  with  which  he  pursued  his  journey  spatched  Isaaoo  into  the  interior  to  ascertain 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Kea,  where  what  had  become  of  him.  From  a  man  at 
he  dismissed  the  guide  and  went  by  water  to  Sansanding  who  had  accompanied  the  party 
Silla  on  the  opposite  bank.  Here  he  was  again  from  that  place  to  Yaoori,  Isaaco  receivckl  a 
attacked  by  sickness,  and,  worn  down  by  dis-  later  journal,  and  learned  that  after  passing 
ease,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  half  naked,  and  des-  Jennee,  Timbuotoo,  and  Taoori,  and  rq>dling 
titnte,  he  despaired  of  advancing  further  into  several  attacks  of  the  natives,  they  reached  at 
•a  country  where  the  fanatical  Hohammedana  Boussa  a  narrow  pass  where  the  river  flows  be- 
were  paramount,  and  at  a  season  of  the  year  tween  precipitous  rocks.  Here  they  were  set 
when  the  tropical  rains  rendered  travel  impos-  npon  by  the  soldiers  of  the  king  of  Yaoori, 
aible  except  by  water.  After  collecting  what  with  lances,  arrows,  and  stones.  Two  negro 
information  he  could  respecting  the  Niger  and  slaves  were  killed  in  the  canoe,  and  the  white 
the  adjacent  country,  he  aocormngly  set  out  on  men  jumping  into  the  water  were  drowned  in 
his  return,  July  80,  and  after  a  long  series  of  attempting  to  escape.  At  first  this  story  was 
sufferings  and  robberies  arrived  at  Pisania,  June  not  generally  believed  in  England;  butClap- 
10, 1797.  An  American  vessel  carried  him  to  perton  found  full  confirmation  of  it,  and  learned 
Antigua,  whence  he  took  ship  for  England,  and  that  Park's  manuscripts  were  still  in  the  king's 
on  I^,  22  Imded  at  Falmouth.  His  xmezpect-  possession,  but  he  was  nnable  to  obtain  them, 
ed  return,  after  he  had  long  been  given  up  for  PARKE,  a  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordered  W.  by 
dead,  created  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  the  Wabash  river,  and  drained  by  Sugar  and 
An  outline  of  his  adventures  was  drawn  up  by  Eaccoon creeks;  area,  440  sq. m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 
Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  accompanied  with  geo-  15,448.  It  has  an  nndulating  surface  and  a 
graphical  illustrations  by  M^jor  Rennel,  and  very  fertile  soil,  with  extensive  beds  of  coaL 
Vie  whole  narrative  appeared  m  1799.  It  was  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,195,656  bush- 
written  in  a  pleasing  style  and  became  exceed-  els  of  Indian  com,  101,720  of  wheat,  80,165  of 
ingly  popular,  though  it  threw  little  light  upon  oats,  60,748  lbs.  of  wool,  and  5,548  tons  of  hay. 
the  problem  of  the  direction  of  the  Niger,  There  were  17  sawmills,  18  tanneries,  1  newa- 
whicn  had  been  the  chief  object  of  his  search,  paper  office,  14  churches,  and  1,650  pnpils  at- 
Park  now  returned  to  his  father's  farm  in  Scot-  tending  public  sdiools.  Capital,  Ro<^viUe. 
land,  married,  and  ooiMnenced  the  practice  of  PARKER,  Isaac,  an  American  jurist,  bom 
medicine  at  Peebles.  In  1805  he  was  request-  in  Boston,  June  17,  1768,  died  there.  May  86, 
ed  by  the  African  assooiflilion  to  undertake  a  1880.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvajld  coU^e 
second  journey  to  the  Niger  under  the  auspices  in  1786,  and  removing  to  Maine,  commenced 
of  the  British  government  Beii|g  well  sup-  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Gastine.  In  1797  he 
plied  with  money,  he  resolved  to  travel  with  was  elected  by  the  federal  party  a  member  of 
an  armed  force  to  Sego,  and  there  to  build  two  congress^  and  upon  retiring  from  office  in  1799 
boats  and  sail  down  the  river.  The  king  gave  he  received  from  President  Adams  the  appoint- 
him  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  and  his  oom-  ment  of  marshal  for  the  district  of  Maine, 
panion  and  brother-in-law  Mr.  Anderson  that  which  he  held  until  the  accession  ci  President 
of  lieutenant.  The  other  members  of  the  ex«  Jefferson.  He  subsequently  established  hhn- 
peditian  were  Mr.  Scott,  draughtsman,  an  offi-  self  in  Portland,  and  m  1806  was  appointed  a 
oer  and  84  soldiers  of  the  garrison  of  Ooree,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetta. 
2  sailors,  and  4  artificers.  They  reached  Pisa-  In  1814  he  succeeded  Ohief  Justice  Sawnll  aa 
nia  April  28,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  rainy  the  presiding  justice  of  the  cottii  the  duties  of 
season  to  be  over,  at  once  pushed  into  the  in-  which  office  he  discharged  until  we  close  of  Ma 
terior,  keeping  considerably  to  the  8.  of  Park's  life.  He  was  also  Royall  professor  of  law  in 
former  route,  and  winding  among  the  head  the  law  school  of  Harvard  univwsi^.  In  1880 
streams  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  They  he  presided  over  the  Massachusetts  convention 
were  not  mudi  molested  by  the  negroes,  but  for  the  revision  of  the  ocmstitntion. 
the  climate  proved  a  more  deadly  enemy,  and  PARKER,  Matthbw,  second  Protestant  arch- 
when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Niger  near  bishop  of  Canterbury,  born  in  Norwich,  Aug. 
Bammakoo  28  of  the  soldiers  and  8  carpenters  6, 1504,  died  May  17,  1575.  He  entered  Cor- 
had  died.    WitU  the  remnant  of  his  force  Park  pus  Christi  college,  Cambridge,  in  1520,  and 
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hj  1637  liad  beoome  so  renowned  for  his  at-  degree  of  D.D.  from  Bowdoin  college.  When 
tainments  in  theological  learning,  that  Oardi-  the  diyiaion  of  the  Congregational  body  in 
nal  WolsejT  offered  him  a  professorship  in  his  New  England  into  two  parties  was  reoogni»»d, 
newly  foanded  college  at  Qsford,  which  he  re->  he  took  part  as  a  professed  Unitarian.  During 
flised.  In  1588  he  received  a  license  to  preach,  his  life  he  pnblisned  nothing  except  two  or 
and  became  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  1684,  three  occasional  sermons.  After  his  death  a 
dean  of  the  college  of  Stoke  Glare  in  1685,  chap-  .volume  of  his  sermons  was  published,  with  a 
lain  to  King  Henry  VIII.  in  1687,  master  of  memoir  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Ware,  jr. 
Corous  Ohrisli  coUege  in  1644,  vice-chancellor  PARKER,  Thbodobb,  an  American  clergy- 
of  Oambridge  university  in  1546,  and  dean  of  man  and  scholar,  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
Lincoln  in  1652.  Having  married  in  1647,  he  Aug.  24,  1810,  died  in  Florence,  Hay  10,  1860. 
was  deprived  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  His  ancestors  were  all  farmers  or  mechanics, 
Mary  of  his  offices,  as  like  many  of  the  clergy  n^en  of  plain  lense,  and  a  practical  turn,  with 
he  refused  to  part  with  his  wife.  During  we  a  love  for  military  affairs.  John  Parker,  his 
reign  of  Mary,  according  to  a  MB.  in  Oorpua  grandfather,  was  a  captain  of  militia  just  before 
Ohristi  coUege :  ^^  He  lurked  secretly  in  those  tiie  revolution,  and  commanded  his  company 
years  within  the  house  of  one  of  Ms  friends,  on  Lexington  green,  on  the  morning  of  AprU 
leading  a  poor  life,  without  any  men's  aid  or  19, 1776.  The  ^^  queena-arm"  which  he  took 
succor ;  and  yet  so  well  contented  with  his  ftom  a  British  straggler,  after  the  main  body 
lot,  that  in  that  pleasant  rest  and  leisure  for  of  the  troops  had  pushed  on  to  Concord,  was 
his  studies,  he  would  never,  in  respect  of  him*  preserved  by  his  grandson,  and  left  by  will  to 
self,  have  desired  any  other  kind  of  life,  the  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Theodore  learned 
extreme  fear  of  danger  only  excepted.  And  to  work  on  the  farm  which  had  been  in  his 
therein  he  lived  as  all  good  men  then  did.  His  family  for  160  years,  and  in  the  tool  shop ; 
wife  he  would  not  be  divorced  fh>nL  or  put  for  his  father  not  only  tilled  tiie  soil,  but 
her  away  all  this  evil  time  (as  he  might,  if  he  bored  pumps,  made  and  repaired  wheels  and 
would,  in  those  days,  which  so  rigorously  re-  carts,  and  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost  any 
quired  it),  being  a  woman  very  chaste  and  of  a  job  of  carpentry.  In  the  winter  the  son 
very  virtuous  behavior,  behaving  herself  with  went  to  the  district  schooL  At  the  age  of 
all  due  reverence  towsrd  her  husband."  Part  17  he  began  to  teach  school  in  the  winter 
of  this  time  he  spent  in  translating  the  Psalms  months,  and  part  of  the  money  thus  gained 
into  English  verse,  and  writing  a  treatise  en-  he  laid  out  for  the  books  requisite  to  prepare 
titled  '^  A  Defence  of  Priests'  Marriages."  Upon  for  an  advanced  class  in  Harvard  college.  He 
the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  he  was  chosen  surprised  his  father  one  night  (Aug.  28,  1880) 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  Dec.  17,  witn  the  announcement  that  he  had  been  down 
1659,  consecrated  in  Lambeth  chapel.  He  was  to  Oambridge  and  had  entered  ihe  freshman 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  class.  But  he  remained  at  home,  working  on 
charged  with  thb  duty  of  completing  the  work  the  farm,  and  studying  far  beyond  Uie  require- 
of  the  reformation.  He  successfiilly  combated  ments  of  the  college  progrsmme,  compressiBg 
a  lingering  affection  in  the  mind  of  the  queen  three  years  into  one,  and  going  down  to  0am- 
for  the  use  of  images,  filled  all  the  vacant  sees  bridge  to  submit  to  the  regular  examinations, 
with  men  of  decided  Protestant  opinions,  and  In  1881  he  was  teachiug  a  pitvate  class  in  Bos- 
strove  to  render  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  ton.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French, 
the  church  as  uniform  as  possible.  He  was  a  Spanish,  and  metaphymes  filled  his  leisure.  In 
munificent  patron  of  learning,  having  founded  1882  he  took  an  emfyty  carriage  house  at  Water- 
several  schools,  and  made  many  valuable  preer  town,  assisted  in  flooring  it  and  fitting  it  up 
ents  to  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  beside  estab-  with  desks,  aod  opened  a  private  school  with 
lishing  scholarships  and  fellowships.  He  was  two  scholars^  one  of  whom  was  on  charity;  he 
one  of  the  first  chosen  to  review  the  ^^  Book  soon  had  over  60,  however.  For  their  benefit, 
of  Common  Prayer,"  and  a  revision  of  the  and  for  bis  class  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  wrote 
*^  Bishops'  Bible"  was  made  in  gpreat  part  under  a  history  of  the  Jews,  which  still  lies  in  manu- 
his  inspection.  He  published  a  Saxon  homily  aadpt.  Here  he  remained  two  years,  pursuing 
on  the  sacraments,  and  caused  to  be  printed  the  the  study  of  languages  and  theology,  in  order  to 
chronicles  of  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Matthew  enter  the  middle  class  at  the  divinity  school  in 
Paris,  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  and  Asser'd  Oambridge  in  1884.  Syriac,  Arabic,  Danish, 
'^  life  of  King  Alfred."  and  Swedish  were  here  added  to  his  list  of  lan- 
PABEER,  Kathah,  aa  American  dargy-  guages ;  and  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem  Greek 
man,  bom  in  Beading,  Mads.,  June  6,  1782,  were  commenced.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Nov.  8,  1888.  He  of  the  '^  Scriptural  Interpretor,"  a  magazine 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1808,  and  conducted  by  members  of  the  schooL  During 
studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  the  Bev.  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1886  he  preached  in 
Dr.  Bancroft  of  Worcester.  In  1805  he  was  Tarioos  pulpits  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  set- 
appointed  tutor  in  Bowdoin  college,  and  was  tied  at  west  Boxbury  in  June,  1887.  Here  he 
ordained  pastor  of  the  South  church  in  Ports-  slowly  formed  views  upon  the  authority  and 
mouth  on  Sept.  14,  1808,  which  office  he  re-  inspiration  of  the  Bible  which  were  not  in  bar- 
tained  through  life.    In  1826  he  received  the  mony  with  the  teachings  of  any  New  England 
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pulpit ;  and  he  was  already  the  sahject  of  oriti-  used  printed  cireidars  of  reftxsal.  He  Tiger- 
cism  among  his  Unitarian  brethren.  Batthedif-  onsly  opposed  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  one 
ference  did  not  beoome  well  defined  and  public  of  the  earliest  adyocates  of  temperance  and 
till  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Shackford  at  South  anti-fllaverj,  writing  and  speaking  much  for 
Boston,  May  19,  1841 ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  the  latter  cause  especially.  After  the  passage 
Parker  preached  a  discourse  on  *^  The  Transient  of  the  ftigitive  slave  law  in  1850,  he  became 
and  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  which  set  forth  widely  known,  by  speech  and  act,  as  its  un* 
the  distinction  between  the  theological  forms  compromising  opponent.  Every  case  of  at* 
and  the  essential  spirit  of  religion.  The  objec-  tempted  ren£tion  in  Boston  enlisted  his  per- 
tionable  feature  was  the  assumption  of  the  sonal  activity;  andhissympathywassoprom* 
humanity  and  natural  inspiration  of  Ohrist;  inent  at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  Anthony 
this  was  the  commencement  of  a  controversy,  Bums  (May  24  to  June  8, 1854),  as  to  procure 
during  which  Mr.  Parker  developed  his  anti-  his  indictment  in  the  TJ.  8.  circuit  court  for 
supematuralism  in  various  writings  and  ser-  resisting  an  officer  of  the  United  States  in  his 
mons.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  he  delivered  in  attempt  to  execute  process.  This  was  baaed 
Boston  5  lectures,  which  formed  a  voltmie  upon  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at  Faneuil 
entitled  '^  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  hall  before  an  anti-rendition  meeting,  in  which 
Religion,"  published  in  the  sprmg  of  1842.  he  was  misunderstood  to  advocate  a  forcible 
He  delivered  6  "  Sermons  for  the  Times"  in  rescue  of  Anthony  Bums.  The  indietment 
Boston  and  elsewhere  during  the  autumn  and  was  quashed  by  a  decision  based  upon  a  teoh- 
winter  of  1842.  Somewhat  overworked  and  nicality;  but  Mr.  Parker  had  prepared  an 
harassed  by  the  position  of  antagonism  in  elaborate  defence,  which  he  printed.  In  Nov. 
which  his  views  had  placed  him,  he  went  to  1852,  his  congregation  occupied  for  the  first 
Europe  in  Sept.  1843,  and  travelled  in  England,  time  the  great  music  hall  in  Boston,  which  was 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  till  his  return  in  crowded  every  Sunday,  the  large  congregation 
the  summer  of  1844.  The  controversy  was  being  reinforced  by  strangers  from  eYery  part 
renewed  on  occasion  of  his  exchanging  pulpits  of  the  country,  attracted  by  his  fame.  He  waa 
with  some  of  the  more  liberal  Unitarian  preach-  now  often  ill,  and  compelled  for  a  while  to  cease 
ers ;  and  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  numerous  preaching  and  writing ;  but  his  persistent  will 
friends  in  Boston,  he  began  to  preach  at  the  carried  him  through  till  Jan.  1859,  when  an 
Mdodeon,  Feb.  16,  1845,  and  was  installed  attack  of  bleeding  at  the  lungs  brought  to  a 
there  over  a  newly  organized  parish,  styled  the  close  his  public  services  at  tiie  music  hall. 
twenty-eighth  Oongregational  society,  in  the  On  Feb.  8  he  sailed  for  Santa  Cruz,  whence  in 
spring  of  1846.  Up  to  this  time,  beside  the  May  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  parish  entitled 
writings  above  mentioned,  his  more  notable  "Theodore  Parker^s  Experience  as  a  Minis- 
productions  were  articles  in  the  ^^  Dial "  upon  ter."  From  that  island  ne  sailed  to  Europe, 
German  literature,  St.  Bernard,  Pharisaism,  spent  some  lime  in  Switzerland,  and  went  to 
Strauss,  review  of  the  Hollis  street  council,  and  Bome,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1859. 
an  article  in  the  '^  Boston  Quarterly  Review"  Setting  out  thence  in  April,  1860,  very  much 
upon  Palfrev^s  "  Academical  Lectures."  He  enfeeMed,  -he  reached  Florence  with  difficulty, 
had  also  wiitten  articles  for  the  "  Christian  where  he  died.  He  was  buried  in  the  oeme- 
Register"  and  the  "  Christian  Examiner,"  and  tery  outnde  the  walls ;  a  stone,  bearing  simply 
"  £quiries  into  the  Origin  of  Writing,"  which  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  decease,  marks  the 
is  still  unprinted.  ifis  translation  of  De  spot. — ^A  statement  or  scheme  of  his  theology 
Wette^s  *^  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  may  be  drawn  up  as  follows.  God  is  infinitely 
upon  which  he  had  been  laboring  for  some  wise  and  good,  impersonal  because  not  oom- 
time  previous  to  188T,  and  to  which  he  add-  prehensible  in  any  human  conception,  but  par- 
ed original  matter  of  his  own,  appeared  in  sonal  because  containing  all  his  attributes  in  a 
1848,  before  his  departure  for  Europe.  Other  unity  of  will  and  essence.  He  is  immortal  in 
translations,  from  Ammon,  Eichhom,-  and  Ge-  nature  and  man  through  premeditated  laws  nat- 
senius,  seem  to  have  been  preparatory  to  that  nral  and  spiritual,  working  in  love  and  never 
important  work.  In  Dec.  1847,  appeared  tike  in  wrath,  comprieing  all  e^  in  the  good  of  hia 
first,  number  of  the  "  Massachusetts  Quarter-  ulterior  designs,  yet  inspiring  man  with  amoral 
ly,"  mainly  under  his  editorial  care,  a  review  in  feense  and  urging  him  to  embrace  goodness. 
politics  and  theology.  -  He  conducted  this  dur-  The  sentiment  of  religion  belongs  by  creaiion 
ing  its  life  of  8  years,  contributing  many  arti-  to  every  human  soul,  who  is  receptive  of  reli- 
cles,  the  principal  of  which  are:  *'R.W.  Emer-  gioua  and  moral  trath  by  direct  nourishment 
son,"  "  Dr.  William  E.  Channing  "  "  Mr.  Pres-  from  God  according  to  the  quantity  of  being 
oott  as  a  Historian,"  and  "The  Political  Des-  and  the  quantity  of  obedience.  Every  kind  of 
tination  of  America."  Though  his  labors  as  a  trath,  all  art  and  science,  are  necessarily  nopr- 
preacher  were  very  great,  he  engaged  actively  ished  by  an  immanent  God,  and  an  intuitive 
in  lecturing,  and  travelled  east  and  west,  never  ability  everywhere  holds  the  developing  finite 
without  a  carpet  bag  fall  of  books,  which  he  to  the  periM;  and  unchangeable  infinite.  The 
studied  in  the  railroad  cars.  The  invitations  Bible  contains  various  phases  of  the  moral  and 
to  lecture  in  every  part  of  the  North  became  religious  growth  of  the  human  race,  colored 
at  length  so  numerous  that  to  save  trouble  he  like  other  histories  with  the  misoonoeptiona  of 
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half  educated  people,  and  with  their  lore  for  nated  at  Harvard  college  in  1844,  visited  Enrope, 
the  marveUons,  and  to  be  read  and  criticized  on  and  in  1846  made  a  journey  across  the  pridries 
the  natural  ground  of  other  histories.    The  ab«  and  explored  the  Bocky  mountains.    An  ac- 
solute  religion  of  which  the  human  soul  is  made  count  of  this  expedition  was  given  in  a  series 
capable  was  perfectly  set  forth  in  Jesus,  but  of  articles  in  the  *^  Knickerbocker  Magazine," 
mbced  with  local  elements  of  time  and  race,  which  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
The  absolutely  intuitive  in  man  can  recognize  title  of  "  The  California  and  Oregon  Trail  '* 
the  absolute  truths  of  the  intuitions  of  Jesus^  (New  York,  1849).    His  next  production  was 
who  was  like  all  men  directly  inspired  by  the  a  ^'  History  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  and 
Father,  and  can  separate  them  from  the  mis-  the  War  of  the  Nortii  American  Tribes  against 
takesof  the  time  and  the  traditions  which  grad-  the  English  Colonies  after  the  Conquest  of 
ually  clothed  them  in  a  supernatural  dress.  Canada^'  (Boston,  1851).     Mr.  Parkman  has 
A  miracle  is  not  an  a  priori  imposdbility,  be-  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  writing  a 
cause  God  has  infinite  power ;  but  the  account  history  of  the  French  power  in  America,  and 
of  one  is  a  subject  for  criticism,  and  depends  has  pursued  his  labors  under  the  disadvantage 
upon  evidence.    The  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  an  affection  of  the  eyes  which  renders  him 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  for  other  mir-  often  wholly  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  of  a 
aoles  in  ancient  and  medisBval  history,  and  for  very  painftil  disorder  of  the  brain, 
those  of  modem  spiritualism,  is  very  defective;       PAIiLATORE,  Fiuppo,  an  Italian  botanist, 
and  if  they  could  all  be  substantiated,  no  vital  born  in  Palermo,  Aug.  8, 1816.    He  received  a 
connection  could  be  detected  between  them  medical  education  at  the  university  of  Palermo, 
and  spiritual  truths,  which  come  by  intuition  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1884,  and  in  1887 
and  appeal  directly  to  the  same.    The  truths  published  a  treatise  on  the  cholera.    Leaving 
of  religion,  in  coming  through  this  intuitive  Sicily  in  1840,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
ability,  are  compelled  to  take  the  investiture  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  published  in  Paris 
which  the  mind  can  furnish.  Ignorance  smoth-  severid  botanical  works,  including  his  Plantm 
ers  and  dislocates  the  ray.    Dijferent  races  give  Nowb  and  *^  Observations  on  some  new  Plants 
the  truth  different  expressions.    Knowledge  ofltaly.^'    In  1841  he  read  important  memoirs 
and  culture  simplify  the  theological  statements  on  organography,  vegetable  morphology,  and 
of  spiritual  things,  and  man  tends  to  put  the  other  botfmical  subjects  previously  neglected 
transitory  aside  for  the  sake  of  the  eternal,  to  by  Italian  naturalists,  before  a  scientific  con- 
reject  doctrines  concerning  Gk>d  and  human  gress  at  Florence,  and  by  his  efforts  succeeded 
nature  which  reflect  his  own  passions  and  m  procuring  the  establishment  in  that  city  of 
cramp  his  own  spiritual  liberty.    He  then  sees  a  herbarium  of  all  known  plants,  of  which, 
that  the  truth  of  which  he  is  capable  would  at  the  recommendation  of  Humboldt,  he  waa 
become  superior  to  moral  infirmity  as  well  as  appointed  the  curator.  At  the  same  time  a  pro- 
to  defective  mental  expression,  and  would  en-  fessorship  of  botany  which  had  been  for  many 
list  his  will  to  uphold  the  absolute  simplicity  of  years  unfilled  was  revived  for  his  benefit.    In 
the  moral  law,  to  make  him  love  puri^,  peace,  1848  he  published  at  Florence  his  ^'  Conpara- 
and  charity,  to  abhor  slavery,  and  to  take  nity  tive  Botany,"  and  soon  after  "BdiMarches  on 
npon  all  the  unfortunate.    The  true  churcn  is  the  Structure  of  Aquatic  Plants.^  Subsequently 
a  paternal  cooperation  of  all  believers  in  man*s  he  undertook  a  scientific  tour  in  northern  £u- 
capacity  for  holiness  and  his  equality  of  rights,  rope,  penetrating  as  &r  as  Lapland,  where  he 
to  do  the  will  of  Gh>d  on  earth,  and  to  organize  made  careftd  observations  of  the  limits  of  vege- 
in  practical  effect  the  great  principle  of  lovd  to  tation,  as  he  had  previously  done  on  the  moun- 
€k)d  and  to  man. — ^Mr.  Parker's  printed  works  tain  ranges  of  central  and  southern  Europe, 
are:  ** Miscellaneous  Writings" (12mo.,  Boston,  His  *^  Journey  to  the  Great  Saint  Bernard" 
1843) ;  *^  A  Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  (Florence,  1849),  and  ^'  Journey  to  the  North 
Heligion"  (1849) ;  "  Occasional  Sermons  and  of  Eursne"  (1854),  giving  the  results  of  these 
Speeches"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1852) ;  *'  Ten  Sermons  explorations,  are  preliminary  to  a  comprehenr 
on  Religion"  (1858) ;  "  Sermons  on  Theism,  sive  work  on  the  botanical  geography  of  the 
Atheism,  and  the  ropular  Theology"  (1858) ;  globe,  on  which  he  has  for  years  been  engaged. 
"  Additional  Speeches,  Addresses,"  &c.  (2  vols.        PARLIAMENT  (low  Lat.  parlamentum  ;  Fr. 
12mo.,  1855) ;  "  Trial  of  Theodore  Parker,  |6r  parl&ment,  from  parler^  "  to  speak"),  originally 
the  '  Misdemeanor  of  a  Speech  in  Faneuil  Hfdl  a  meeting  or  assembly  for  conference  or  delib- 
against  Kidnapping' "  (1855) ;  **  Two  Christmas  eration;  afterward  applied  in  France  to  the  prin- 
Oelebrations ;"  and  "Si^arience  as  a  Minis-  cipal  judicial  courts,  and  in  England  to  the  legis- 
ter"  (1859).    In  addition  to  these,  tibe  work  to  lature  of  the  kingdom.    The  word,  or  one  very 
which  he  devoted  all  tiie  time  he  could  procure,  like  it,  was  long  in  use  in  iVance,  and  was  first 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  an  account  of  the  applied  there  to  general  assemblies  in  the  time 
development  of  religion  through  all  nations,  lies  of  Louis  YH.,  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
in  a  fragmentary  condition.      His  library  of  century.    The  earliest  mention  of  the  word  in 
more  than  18,000  volumes  he  bequeathed  to  the  statutes  of  England  occurs  in  thepreamble  to 
the  free  libranr  of  Boston.  the  statute  of  Westminster,  1272.  Many  writers 
PARKMAN,  FsANois,  an  American  author,  have  asserted  the  identity  of  the  modem  par- 
born  in  Boston,  Sept  16, 1828.    He  was  grad-  liament  with  the  general  councils  of  the  Saxony 
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with  their  micM^emate  or  great  meeting,  or  writs  from  all  the  higher  comrta  of  record  in  the 
their  tDitewhgemote  or  meeting  of  the  wiae  oouitry.    (See  Losdb,  Hoube  of.)    The  lowest 
men ;  and  also  with  the  commune  caneilium  hranch  of  parliament,  the  third  estate  in  dig- 
and  magnum  coneilium  of  later  times.    It  is  nitj,  bnt  m  fact  the  foremost  in  substantial 
indeed  indispntable,  as  Blaokstone  sajs,  that  power,  is  the  commons;  or,  to  nse  the  title 
general  cooncils  are  coeval  with  the  kingdom  which  suggests  the  composition  of  this  house, 
Uself ;  bnt  that  those  of  earlj  tunes  bore  any  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses.    The  rise 
essential  resemblance  to  the  present  parliament  and  increase  of  the  power  of  the  commons 
is  flEur  from  certain.    Particularly,  it  has  been  offers  a  subject  of  most  interesting  study.    Into 
observed  by  intelligent  authority,  has  antiqua*  historical  details,  however,  we  can  enter  here 
rian  research  fiuled  to  find  in  the  general  as*  no  farther  than  to  note  those  epochs  which 
sembUes  of  elder  times  the  royal  summoning,  more  immediately  explain  the  constitution  of 
the  hereditary  principle  of  the  upper  house,  and  this  branch.    We  have  seen  that  the  first  clear 
the  representative  principle  of  the  lower,  which  intimation  of  two  branches  of  parliament  (not 
are  the  chiuracteristic  features  of  the  British  par-  then  necessarily  sitting  separate,  however)  is 
liiunent  as  it  now  exists.    But  we  may  probably  afforded  by  Magna  Oharta.    The  great  charter 
with  safety  assume  that  the  present  constitu-  provides  a  mode  of  summons  according  to  rank, 
tion  of  parliament  existed  early  in  the  14th  The  greater  barons  were  to  be  individiully  cited 
century.    In  Magna  Oharta,  Eiiig  John  prom-  by  spedal  writs,  while  the  other  tenants  in  eapiU 
ises  to  summon  all  archbishops,  bishops,  ab-  were  to  be  called  by  general  summons.    That 
hots,  earls,  and  greater  barons  personally,  and  is  to'  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  of  these 
aU  oUier  tenants  in  chief  under  the  crown  classes  an  individual  and  absolute  right  seems 
by  the  sheri£b  and  baiMs ;   and  there  are  to  be  conceded;  while  with  regard  to  the  lat- 
still  extant  writs  of  the  date  of  1266,  sum-  ter,  those  were  considered  to  be  entitled  and 
moning  *'  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses^'  to  summoned  whom  the  general  body  should  so- 
parliament    A  statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  lect  as  their  representatives.    Thus  these  infe- 
£dward  IL  (1822)  declares  that  certain  mat-  rior  landed  proprietors,  or  lesser  barons  as  they 
ters  shall  be  established  in  parliament  **  by  liie  have  been  called,  ceasing  gradually  to  be  re- 
king  and  by  Uie  assent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  garded  as  peers,  were  allowed  and  sometimes 
barons,  and  the  commonalty  of  the  realm,  as  directed  to  be  summoned  as  knights  of  shires, 
has  before  been  accustomed ;''  and  it  is  of  this  Gradually,  too,  their  privilege  diminished,  liU 
statute  that  Mr.  Hallam  remarks,  that  it  not  they  lost  altogether  tne  right  of  sitting  with 
only  establishes  the  present  structure  of  parlia-  their  superiors;  and,  merging  in  the  common- 
ment,  but  recognizes  it  as  already  standing  upon  alty,  they  came  in  time  to  form  with  the  repre- 
a  custom  of  some  length  of  time. — ^The  imperial  eentatives  of  cities  and  boroughs  the  lower 
parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  house.    The  union  of  these  three  classes  in  one 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  composed  of  the  crown  assembly  is  probably  ri^tly  fixed  at  the  close 
and  the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  the  lords  of  the  18th  century.    Dunng  the  reigns  of 
spiritosl,  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons,  the  first  three  Edwards,  the  power  of  the 
It  is  the  preKM|ative  of  the  crown  to  convoke,  commons  was  materially  enlarged,  and  firmly 
continue,  or  dissolve  it.    Formerly  it  was  the  established ;  and  to  the  tune  of  Edward  lY. 
theory  of  the  EngHsh  constitutional  law,  that  the  Mr.  Hallam  refers  the  foundation  of  the  prin- 
power  of  the  crown  in  t^se  respects  was  mess-  ciple,  that  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  is 
ured  only  by  its  pleasure;  that  the  sovereign  necessary  to  every  legislative  act.    But  ow- 
might  omit  during  his  whole  nunn  to  call  a  par-  ing  to  the  jealousy  of  tiie  upper  house,  and  to 
liament;  or  if  he  called  one,  mlfht  keep  it  un-  its  opportunities  for  defeating  the  rights  of 
dissolved  for  tiie  same  period.    But  now,  on  fhfi  the  commons,  the  principle  was  for  a  long  time 
authority  of  statute  and  otherwise,  it  is  estab-  not  carried  out.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  YL  it 
lished  that  no  parliament  can  last  longer  than  first  became  true  in  fact,  as  it  had  long  been  in 
7  years;  and  that  writs  for  summoning  anew  the  theory  of  the  government,  that  ''the  law 

Sarliament  ^all  issue  within  8  years  from  the  of  the  land  is  made  in  paiiiament  by  the  king 
Issolution  of  the  last  one.  In  practice,  par*  and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  all  tiie 
Uaments  assemble  annually,  and  must  continue  commonalty  of  the  realm.'' — ^It  is  the  exclusive 
to  do  so,  while  the  legislation  for  the  army,  ifehtofthe  commons  to  originate  idl  bills  which 
the  judiciary,  and  the  whole  service  of  the  e&er  directly  or  by  cons^ction  impose  ny 
Idngdom  has  validity  and  makes  appropria-  burden  or  charge  on  the.pM|ple;  and  these 
tions  for  only  a  twelvemonth.  Among  the  bills  faieluda  not  onlytiiOBe  whlcb  provide  sup- 
other  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  plies  for  the  general  administration  of  the  gov- 
as  a  branch  of  parliament,  are  its  negative  upon  emment,  but  also  all  those  which  contemplate 
the  choice  of  a  speaker  by  the  commons,  and  a  tax  upon  the  public  for  any  purpose  or  in  any 
upon  bills  passed  by  both  houses.  But  neither  mode.  Hence,  all  bills  for  makmg  roads  and 
of  thtj^e  prerogatives  could  now  with  safety  be  canals  or  bulling  bridges,  paving  and  building 
arbitrarily  asserted  by  the  sovereign. — ^The  acts,  and  any  others  which  propose  the  coUeo- 
house  of  lords  possesses  peculiar  and  exclusive  tion  of  tolls  or  the  imposition  of  rates  or  dotiea 
Judicial  authority,  both  in  law  and  in  equity,  upon  the  subject,  must  originate  in  the  com- 
as the  final  court  of  appeals  and  errors,  upon  mona.    AU  other  bills  of  whatever  nature  xnay 
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originate  in  either  house   indifferently.     In  pacitatecL    lllnisters  of  the  crown,  however, 

practice,  each  house  appropriates  to  itself  pe-  are  required  to  hold  seats  in  one  house  or  the 

culiar  cognizance  of  those  matters  of  which,  other ;  and  members  of  the  lower  house,  on 

from  its  experience  and  constitution,  it  is  the  receiving  a  cabinet  appointment,  resign  their 

most  competent  jadge.     Bills,  for  example,  seats  and  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  re- 

which  concern  the  settlement  of  peerages  be-  election,  as  an  indication  of  confidence  in  the 

gin  naturally  with  the  lords;  while  bills  for  ministry. — Until  it  was  remodelled  80  years 

regulating  elections  originate  as  naturally  with  ago  by  the  reform  act,  the  parliamentary  fran- 

the  commons.    The  commona  have  not  final  chise  remained  as  it  had  been  fixed  by  stat- 

appellate  jurisdiction  like  the  lords ;  yet  in  utes  of  the  time  of  Henry  YI.     It  had  been 

certain  cases  they  exercise  Judicial  functions,  narrowly  restricted  by  these  statutes,  both 

and  when  proceeding  in  such  cases  they  are  a  in  the  counties  and  in  the  boroughs,  and  the 

court  of  record,  and  their  journals  bear  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  change  had  long  been 

credit  of  public  records.    Examples  of  these  insisted  on.    The  tory  ministry  of  the  duke 

fanctions  are  the  consideration  of  cases  of  con*  of  Wellington  in  1880  was  brought  to  an  end 

tested  elections  and  returns,  and  the  hearing  by  the  determined  opposition  of  the  premier 

and  punishing  of  contempts.    Acting  in  con-  to  any  change  in  the  representation  and  suf- 

currence  with  the  lords,  they  exercise  higher  frage,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  ministry  headed 

Sowers  of  judicature,  as  in  matters  of  attain-  by  £arl  Grey,  who  had  been  the  steady  advo- 
er  and  pardon,  and  until  lately  of  divorce,  oate  of  parliamentary  reform  for  40  years,  and 
The  house  of  commons  consists  at  present  of  who  then  stood  at  Uie  head  of  the  whig  aris- 
654  members.  Of  these  England  and  Wales  tocracy.  The  first  reform  bill  was  introduced 
send  fk'om  counties  169,  from  the  universities  4^  into  the  house  of  commons,  March  1,  1881,  by 
and  from  the  towns  888.  Of  the  Scottish  mem-  Lord  John  Russell,  and  was  carried  on  the  2d 
hers,  80  come  from  counties  and  28  from  towns,  reading  after  great  debates,  by  a  vote  of  802 
Ireland  returns  64  members  for  counties,  89  for  to  801.  Subsequently  ministers  were  defeated 
towns,  and  2  for  the  university  of  Dublin.  The  on  several  questions,  and  parliament  was  dis- 
religious  disqualifications  which  formerly  ex-  solved,  April  22.  The  new  house  of  commons 
eluded  some  persons  from  parliament  were  re-  was  chosen  under  great  popular  excitement,  and 
moved,  partly  by  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  in  in  a  fall  house  the  ministerial  majority  was 
1828,  and  partly  by  the  Oatholic  emancipation  about  180.  Another  reform  bill  was  brought 
act  of  1829.  UntU  1858  Jews  were  shut  out  forward,  and  after  a  discussion  of  many  weeks 
from  both  bouses  of  parliament  by  that  clause,  was  passed,  845  to  286.  The  house  of  lords 
to  which  they  could  not  conform,  which  re-  threw  out  the  bill  by  41  minority.  This  caused 
quired  the  oaths  to  be  taken  **  on  the  true  faith  great  indignation.  Immense  popular  meetings 
of  a  Christian."  This  disabling  clause  has  not  were  held,  and  there  were  riots  at  Derby,  Not- 
been  stricken  from  the  formulas  of  the  oaths,  tingham,  and  Bristol,  that  at  Bristol  being  of  an 
but  in  the  year  just  named  a  statute  was  passed  alarming  character.  On  Dec.  12  a  8d  refona 
which  permits  either  house  to  dispense  with  it  bill  was  brought  forward,  which  passed  to  a  2d 
at  its  pleasure,  in  the  administration  of  them,  reading  by  162  minority.  The  lords  passed  it 
No  peer  of  parliament  is  eligible  to  the  com-  to  a  2a  reading  by  9  minority,  April  14^  1882 ; 
mons ;  yet  any  Irish  peer,  not  of  the  number  but  on  Hay  7,  in  commiUee,  they  defeated  the 
of  the  28  representatives,  may  sit  in  the  lower  ministry  by  a  majority  of  85.  Tlie  court,  from 
house.  This  rule  is  however  not  true  of  the  the  queen  downward,  was  almost  entirely  op- 
same  class  of  Scottish  peers.  No  person  offi-  posed  to  refona^  and  the  king^s  mind  had  been 
dally  employed  about  duties  or  taxes  created  acted  on  by  most  persons  who  surrounded  him 
since  1692  (except  commissioners  of  the  treas-  adversely  to  the  popular  cause.  He  had  been 
ury),  no  officer  of  excise,  customs,  stamps,  &c.,  averse  to  tlie  creation  of  peers,  and  it  was 
no  pensioner  of  the  crown,  no  contractor  with  undeiitlood  that  the  peers  should  allow  the 
government,  no  Judge  of  the  king^s  bench,  bill  to  pass.  This  understanding  having  been 
common  pleas,  or  exchequer,  no  chancellor  or  dejiartea  from,  the  ministry  demanded  a  cresr 
vice-chancellor  (it  is  otherwise  wi&  the  master  tion  of  peers  from  the  king.  He  reftised, 
of  the  rolls),  and  no  police  justice  of  Londoji  and  they  resigned.  Wellington  undertook  to 
is  eligible ;  and  by  statute  6  Anne,  o.  27,  it  is  form  a  government,  but  the  house  of  commons 
provided  that  no  person  holding  any  new  ofBce  set  itself  in  resolute  opposition  to  the  duke,  and 
under  the  crown  crested  since  1705  is  eligible,  advised  the  king  to  create  as  many  peers  as 
But  if  any  member  of  the  houiO  <Sf  eommons  should  be  necessary  to  carry  the  bill  through 
accept  any  office  of  profit  under  the  crown  the  upper  house.  On  Hay  16  the  whigs  an- 
while  he  is  a  member,  his  seat  becomes  vacant,  nounced  their  return  to  power,  and  in  June  the 
but  he  may  be  again  elected.  The  house  of  lords  passed  the  reform  bill.  This  bill  gave 
commons  has  g^ven  various  constructions  of  159  members  to  the  counties,  the  constituencies 
this  statute,  and  expressly  excepted  fW>m  it  a  being  82,  whereas  they  had  before  been  but 
large  number  of  offices.  The  clergy  of  the  52f«etuming  94  members.  ilfty-sLx  boroughs 
church  of  England  and  Ireland  are  ineligible,  that  had  returned  111  members  were  extin- 
Sheriffs  of  counties,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  of  guished;  80  others  lost  one  member  each;  and 
boroughs,  as  returning  officers,  are  also  inca-  2  united  boroughs  that  had  sent  4  members 
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were  reduced  to  2.    As  there  was  no  redaction    ed  in  the  following  order :   Tonlouse,  1302; 
of  the  numhers  of  the  lower  house  made,  this    Grenoble,  1451 ;  Bordeaux,  1462 ;  D^jon,  1477 ; 
left  148  members  to  be  disposed  of,  65  of  whom    Aiz,  1501;   Rouen,  1499  and  1515;  Rennes, 
were  given  to  counties,  22  to  the  metropolitan    1553 ;  Pan,  1620 ;  Metz,  1683 ;  BesanQon  (at 
districts  and  other  boroughs  with  populations    first  at  Bole),  1676 ;  Douay  (at  &>8t  at  Tournaj), 
of  25,000  and  upward,  and  21  to  boroughs    1718.    The  chief  officers  of  these  bodies  were 
having  12,000  inhabitants  and  upward.    New    a  first  president  and  9  presidents  d  mortier,  as 
and  great  constituencies  were  created  in  "Enf-    they  were  called  from  the  shape  of  their  cape, 
land  and  Wales.    Numerous  improvements  m    The  parliaments  received  appeals  from  the  lower 
elections  were   provided.     Inniabitancy  was    tribunals,  and  had  iurisdiction  over  causes  re- 
made the  basis  of  the  borough  franchise.    Un-    lating  to  peers,  bishops,  seneschals,  chapters, 
der  certain  regulations,  occupants  of  houses  of    communities,  and  bduwicks ;  and  they  regis- 
the  yearly  value  of  £10  became  electors.    The    tered  the  laws,  edicts,  and  ordinances  pro- 
county  franchise  was  extended  to  copyholders    mulgated  by  the  king.    The  members  of  these 
and  leaseholders,  and  under  some  circumstances    courts  were  at  first  appointed  by  the  crown, 
to  occupiers  to  the  value  of  40«.,  thus  destroy-    Francis  I.  introduced  the  practice  of  aelHng 
ing  the  monopoly  of  the  freeholders,  who  were    seats  in  them,  and  they  continued  thenceforth 
not  allowed  to  vote  for  both  county  and  bor-    to  be  objects  of  purchase,    ^e  parliament  of 
ough.    The  Chandos  clause— so  called  from  its    Paris,  wnich  was  at  first  merely  judicial  in  its 
mover,  the  marquis  of  Ohandos,  eldest  son  of    functions,  gradually  assumed  a  considerable 
ihe  duke  of  Buckingham — provided  that  ten-    degree  of  political  power.    It  frequently  re- 
snts  at  will  of  the  annual  value  of  £50  should    fused  to  register  laws  which  it  did  not  approve, 
have  the  county  franchise.    This  last  provision,    and  held  spirited  contests  with  the  crown  on 
and  the  great  extension  of  county  representa-    some  occasions.    The  king,  however,  had  the 
tion,  went  far  to  justify  the  declaration  attrib-    right  to  compel  it  to  register  his  decrees  by  ap- 
uted  to  Earl  Grey  and  Lord  Althorp,  that  the    peariog  in  person  in  the  court  and  giving  the 
reform  act  was  "  the  most  aristocratic  measure    order  to  register,  a  proceeding  which,  from, 
that  ev^r  passed  the  house  of  commons.^^ — Scot-    some  of  the  attendant  forms,  was  called  hold- 
land  while  an  independent  kingdom  had  a  par-    ing  a  bed  of  justice.    The  parliament  of  Paris 
liament,  dating,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  18th    played  an  important  part  in  the  troubles  of  the 
century,  and  very  similar  at  first  to  that  of    Fronde  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
England,  but  never  like  the  English  divided    XIY.,  and  also  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
into  two  houses.    It  comprised  the  high  ecde-    his  successor.    It  was  finally  suppressed,  with 
dastics,  the  great  nobles,  and  the  representatives    all  the  other  parliaments  of  France,  by  a  decree 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  counties  and  of  the    of  the  constituent  assembly,  Sept.  7,  1790. 
citizens  of  the  royal  burghs,  who  all  sat  in  one       PABMA,  Duohy  ot,  a  province  of  N.  Italy, 
hall.    The  functions  of  a  house  of  lords  or    formerly  an  independent  state  with  absolute 
higher  house  were  performed  in  some  degree    hereditary  sovereigns,  but  annexed  to  the  king- 
by  a  committee  called  ^*  the  lords  of  the  ar-    dom  of  Sardinia  in  1860,  lying  between  lat.  44^ 
tides.^'  consisting  latterly  of  82  members,  who    19-  and  45**  8'  N.  and  long.  9""  28'  and  lO""  40' 
did  ail  the  work  of  parliament,  the  house  doing    £.,  bounded  N.  by  Lombardy,  from  which  it  is 
scarcely  more  than  to  pass  the  acts  proposed  by    divided  by  the  Po,  £.  by  the  duchy  of  Modena, 
the  committee.    The  boottish  parliameut  was    8.  by  Carrara  and  the  province  of  Genoa,  and 
abolished  by  the  legislative  union  of  Scotland    W.  by  the  provinces  of  Genoa  and  Alessandria; 
with  England  in  1707. — In  Lr-eland  a  parlia-    length  from  E.  to  W.  about  50  m.,  breadth 
ment  was  formed  by  the  English  settlers  toward    from  40  to  50  m. ;  area,  2,401  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  but  it  was  not  till    1857,  499,885.    Its  S.  frontier  extends  to  the 
the  reign  of  James  I.  that  the  whole  island  was    Apennines,  whence  the  country  slopes  N.  to 
represented.    The  Irish  parliament,  however,    the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  thus  belongs  to  the 
was  held  to  be  subordinate  to  that  of  England    extensive  valley  of  that  river.    It  is  intersected 
until  1783,  when  its   exclusive  authority  in    by  several  ofifsets  of  the  Apennines,  presenting 
matters  of  legislation  and  judicature  for  Ireland    bleak  and  rugged  summits,  some  of  which  ex- 
was  formally  admitted.    Its  brief  independence    oeed  6,000  feet  in  height,  and  whose  adea 
however,  and  its  existence,  terminated  in  1800    ate  covered  with  forests  of  chestnut,  oak,  ash, 
by  the  union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain. —    and  beech.    The  Tidone,  Trebbia,  Nora,  Taro, 
The  French  parliaments  were  supreme  courts    Parma^  and  other  streamfi,  none  of  which  are 
of  law,  and  were  established  at  successive  po-    navigable,  "flow  toward  the  Po,  watering  the 
riods  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,    lower  regions,  which  are  fertile.    The  moun- 
The  most  ancient  and  important  of  tiiese  bodies    tainous  districts  afford  their  inhabitants  but  a 
was  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the  foundation  of    scanty  supply  of  food ;  and  many  consequently 
which  ]s  ascribed  to  Louis  VU.  about  the  mid-    leave  their  homes  in  summer  to  seek  employ- 
die  of  the  12th  century.    It  was  at  first  a  court    ment.    The  pasture  lands  are  extensive,  and  ex- 
of  jastice  which  accompanied  the  king  wher-    cellent  cattie  and  sheep  are  raised.    Cheese  is 
evcK  he  wont,  till  Philip  the  Fair  fixed  it  at    produced  in  abundance,  and  is  in  high  repute. 
Paris  by  an  ordinance  dated  March  28,  1802.    Swine,  fed  upon  the  acorns  in  the  forests  along 
The  other  parliaments  of  France  were  institut-    the  banks  of  the  Po,  are  of  fine  quality.   Silk  is 
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produced  in  oomparatiTelj  small  quantitiea^  but  erned  them  till  her  death  in  1847.  Parma  and 
the  Bilk  manufacture  is  the  principal  branch  of  Piacenza  then  devolved  upon  Oharlea  Louis, 
industry  in  most  of  the  towns.  The  mineral  duke  of  Lucca.  This  prince  was  expelled  by 
wealth  of  the  country  consists  chiefly  of  salt  the  insurrection  of  1848,  and  his  dommions  fell 
springs,  which  yield  annually  upward  of  12,800  Into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  but  the 
cwt.  of  salt.  Iron  is  worked  to  some  extent ;  defeat  of  Oharles  Albert  soon  restored  them  to 
there  is  one  copper  mine,  and  marble,  alabaster,  the  house  of  Lucca.  Charles  III.,  to  whom  his 
crystals,  and  hthogr^hio  stones  are  obtained,  father  had  resigned  his  crown,  returned  in 
The  facilities  of  communication  are  few,  the  1849,  but  became  very  unpopular,  and  was 
Po  being  in  fact  the  only  thoroughfare.  There  assasirinated  March  27, 1854,  by  some  unknown 
are  few  highways ;  the  roads  are  indifferent^  hand.  His  eldest  son,  Robert^  was  procldmed 
and  there  are  no  canals  except  for  irrigation. —  duke,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother,  Louise 
The  annexation  of  the  duchy  to  Sarmnia  has  Marie  Th^rdse  de  fiourbon,  sister  of  the  count 
not  materially  altered  its  administrative  organ-  de  Ohambord.  The  administration  of  this  prin- 
ization.  It  is  divided  into  5  provinces,  each  cess  gave  some  satisfaction ;  but  on  the  outbreak 
under  a  governor  or  a  prefect  vix. :  Parma,  of  the  war  of  1859  she  had  to  leave  the  country 
Val  di  Taro,  Piacenza,  Borgo  San  Donino,  and  with  her^  son.  The  annexation  of  the  duchy 
Lunigiana.  A  supreme  court  of  justice  sits  at  to  Sardinia,  in  accordance  with  a  nearly  unani- 
Parma  and  a  court  of  appeals  at  IPiacenxa ;  88  mous  vote  of  its  citizens,  was  proclaimed  by 
inferior  courts  are  distributed  among  the  other  Victor  Emanuel,  March  18,  1860 ;  but  it  has 
towns  and  villages.  The  code  promulgated  in  not  yet  (March,  1861)  been  recognized  by  any 
1820  was  based  upon  the  Cods  IfapoUan,  The  foreign  power. — ^Pahma,  the  capital,  is  situated 
Roman  Oatholic  is  the  established  religion,  but  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Parma,  12  m.  S.  from 
other  creeds  are  tolerated.  The  ducBy  is  di-  the  Po,  and  72  m.  S.  W.  from  Milan ;  pop.  in 
Tided  into  8  bishoprics :  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  1857, 43,664.  It  is  of  circular  form,  surrounded 
Borgo  San  Donino.  Primary  schools  afford  by  walls  and  ditches,  about  4  m.  in  circumference, 
gratuitous  instruction ;  collegiate  or  secondary  flanked  with  bastions,  and  entered  by  5  gates^ 
schools  are  established  in  several  towns,  while  The  streets  are  tolerably  well  laid  out,  Irnd  the 
Parma  and  Piacenza  have  each  a  superior  old  Roman  Via  i£milia,  which  forms  the  prin- 
academy.  The  military  force  of  the  late  ducal  cipal  avenue,  extends  across  the  city  in  an  £. 
government  amounted  to  4,075  men,  which  and  W.  direction.  There  are  4  principal  squaresi 
might  be  raised  to  over  6,000  in  time  of  war.  one  of  which,  the  Piazza  Qrande,  is  remarkably 
The  public  revenue  amounted  to  9,971,685  lire^  handsome.  The  private  houses  are  generally 
and  the  expenditures  to  9,536,900  (about  |475,-  plain.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble  building,  partlv 
000).  The  state  property  was  about  $1,500,-  m  the  Romanesque  style  and  partly  Gothic.  It 
000,  and  the  public  debt  $385,000. — Under  the  was  consecrated  in  1106,  but  his  since  been 
Romans,  who  subdued  it  in  184  B.  C,  this  several  times  repaired.  It  is  built  in  the  form 
territory  formed  part  of  Cisalpine  Qaul.  After  of  a  Latin  cross  with  an  octagonal  cupola  in 
the  &11  of  the  western  empire,  it  was  held  sac-  the  centre,  adorned  with  a  magnificent  fresco 
cessivdy  by  the  Ostrogoths^  the  Longobards,  and  by  Gorreggio  representing  the  assumption  of 
OharlemagDe,  who  granted  it  to  the  pope.  It  the  Virgin.  It  also  contains  numerous  paint- 
became  independent  during  the  wars  between  ings  and  statues  of  great  merit.  The  baptistery 
the  holy  see  and  the  German  empire,  and  after-  in  the  vicinity  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy ;  it 
ward  passed  under  the  dominion  of  several  has  8  sides  externally  and  16  internally,  and  is 
lords,  until  in  1346  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  built  of  Verona  marble  and  curiously  oma- 
Viscontis  of  Milan*  In  1511  the  congress  of  mented  with  bass-reliefs.  There  are  many 
Mantua  restored  it  to  Pope  Julius  II.  After  other  churches,  some  of  which  are  beautifully 
being  for  a  whUe  occupied  by  the  French  under  adorned  with  works  of  art,  and  several  nunner- 
Francis  I.,  it  was  in  1545  bestowed  by  Pope  ies  and  monasteries.  The  ducal  or  Farnese  pal- 
Paul  in.  upon  his  natural  son  Pietro  Luigi  ac€L  an  immense  building,  contains  a  picture 
Farnese,  whose  successors  held  the  duchies  of  gallery,  a  museum  of  antiquities,  a  library  of 
Parma  and  Piacenza  until  1781,  when  the  male  100,000  volumes,  and  a  large  theatre.  Parma 
line  became  extinct.  Elizabeth  Farnese,  the  has  an  academy  attended  by  about  400  pupils, 
ambitious  queen  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  now  the  colleges  of  Maria  Luigia  and  St.  Orsola,  an 
obtained  the  duchies  for  her  son  Bon  Oarlos ;  episcopal  seminary,  and  several  inferior  schools, 
but  when  he  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  There  is  a  hospital  capable  of  accommodating 
they  were  annexed  to  Austria.  The  treaty  of  500  patients,  foandling  and  lying-in  hospitals^ 
Aix  la  Ohapelle  in  1748  restored  them  to  Philip,  infant  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  several  other 
the  2d  son  of  Elizabeth  Farnese,  who  trans-  charitable  institutions.  The  manufactures  con- 
mitted  them  to  his  son  Ferdinand.  In  1801,  sist  of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  carpets, 
in  consequence  of  secret  treaties  with  Spain,  lace,  leather,  fringe,  paper,  earthenware,  hats^ 
they  were  incorporated  with  France  and  formed  furniture,  carriages,  hardware,  cutlery,  glasei 
the  department  of  the  Taro.  By  the  treaties  glue,  musical  instruments,  and  candles,  and 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  the  duchies  of  Parma,  tiiere  are  dye  and  saltpetre  works.  The  trade 
Piacenza,  and  Quastalla  were  bestowed  upon  includes  some  of  the  articles  just  enumerated, 
Maria  Louisa,  the  wife  of  Napoleon,  who  gov-  together  with  grain,   \iine,   and   provisions. 
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Parma  was  a  Roman  colony,  hut  during  the  He  defeated  the  Sljrians  in  856,  npheld  the 

triumvirate  it  became  almost  depopulated,  and  Macedonian  influence  in  Euboea  in  842,  and  in 

being  repeopled  by  Augustus  it  assumed  the  886  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia.    When 

name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta.  Alexander  invaded  that  region  he  was  made 

PARMA,  ALHssAypBO  Fabnesb,  8d  duke  of,  aeoond  in  command,  and  led  the  left  wing  at 

an  Italian  soldier,  bom  in  1646,  died  Dec.  8,  the  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus,  and  Arbela. 

1692.    He  was  the  son  of  Duke  Ottavio  by  While  the  king  was  pursuing  Darius  in  PartLia 

Margaret,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor  and  Hyrcania,  he  completed  the  sulrjugation  of 

Charles  V.,  was  educated  by  his  mother,  and  Media ;  but  in  the  mean  time  his  son  Philotas 

enlisted  in  the  service  of  Spain  in  early  youth,  was  accused  in  Drangiana  of  conspiring  against 

He  fought  in  the  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  in  Alexander's  life,  and  when  put  to  the  torture 

1671,  and  was  sent  in  1677  to  the  Netherlands,  made  a  confession  which  implicated  his  faUier. 

where  in  the  following  year  he  took  part  in  Alexander  caused  the  veteran  general  to  be 

the  victory  of  Gembloux,  won  by  Don  John  assassinated,  thou^  &ere  is  little  probability 

of  Austria  over  the  Dutch.    He  succeeded  Don  that  he  was  guilty. 

John  as  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and       PARMIG^I^O,  or  Pashigiajtoto,  an  Italian 

forced  the  Belgian  provinces  into  submission,  painter,  whose  real  name  was  Francesco  Maz> 

successively  tal^ig  Maestricht,  Breda,  Toumay  zuoli,  bop  in  Parma,  Jan.  11, 1608,  died  in  Ca- 

Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Tpres,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp  sal  Magnore,  Aug.  24, 1640.    In  his  14th  year 

(1678-^88).    On  his  father's  death  in  1686,  he  he  produced  a  picture  of  the  "Baptism  of 

inherited  the  duchy,  but  did  not  even  visit  his  Chnst,"  exhibiting  a  remarkable  grace  of  style. 

dominions.    In  1688  he  was  put  in  command  Four  years  later,  while  assisting  Correggio  in 

of  the  armada  which  Philip  II.  of  Spain  sent  his  labors  in  tlie  church  of  San  Giovanni  m  Par- 

against  England;  but  being  shut  up  with  his  ma,  he  cultivated  the  manner  of  that  master; 

army  in  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  flotilla,  he  waa  but  he  was  in  no  respect  his  pupil,  having  too 

only  a  spectator  of  its  disastrous  failure.    In  much  ambition  to  become  the  imitator  of  any 

1690  he  invaded  France  at  the  head  of  the  one.    In  his  20th  year  he  repaired  to  Rome. 

Spanislf  army,  and  relieved  the  rebellious  city  where  the  poets  of  the  day,  in  the  warmth  of 

of  Paris,  which  was  then  besi^ed  by  Henry  their  admiration,  dedared  that  the  manUe  of 

IV.    In  1692  he  marched  into  iNormandy,  and  Raphael  had  fallen  upon  him.    Clement  VIL, 

obliged  Biron  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rouen,  one  Cardinal  Ippolito  de^  Medici,  and  others,  em- 

of  l^e  principid  cities  held  by  the  leaguers;  ployed  him  extensively;  and  for  a  noble  lady, 

but  he  received  here  a  wound  which  after-  Signora  Maria  Buflalini,  he  painted  hU  cele- 

ward  proved  fatal.    Being  attacked  by  Henry  brated  '^  Vision  of  8t.  Jerome,"  now  in  the 

rv.,  who  henuned  in  his  army  between  the  British  national  gallery.     It  is  related  that 

Seine  and  the  English  channel,  he  foiled  the  during  the  sack  of  Rome  by  tiie  constable  de 

eflTorts  of  his  opponent,  and  succeeded  in  land*  Bourbon,  the  pfdnter  waa  bo  absorbed  in  the 

ing  his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  execution  of  this  picture  as  to  have  become 

river,  when  they  returned  to  the  Netherlands,  indiflferent  to  the  scenes  of  riq)ine  and  violence 

As  for  hims^,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  fur-  enacting  around  him.     A  party  of  soldiers 

ther  than  Arras,  whero  he  breathed  his  last,  who  surprised  him  in  his  studio,  awed  by  the 

He  was  a  man  of  eottsmnmate  military  and  beauty  of  the  mother  and  child,  retired  with- 

diplomatic  genius.    A  bionze  equestrian  statue  out  doing  him  any  iigury.    He  was  however 

of  him  by  John  of  Bologna  adorns  the  princi-  soon  after  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Bologna, 

pal  public  square  at  Piacenza.    By  his  mar-  where  his  best  works  were  produced.    Among 

riage  with  Mary  of  Portugal,  he  left  a  daugh-  these  were  the  Madonna  delta  toml  in  the 

ter  and  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Ranu-  Dresden  gallery;  ihe Madonna  ddP eoUo  lun^a^ 

ao,  was  his  successor.  in  the  Pitti  palace ;  and  the  famous  altarpieoe, 

PARMENIDES,  a  Grecian  philosophoi^  bom  now  in  the  gallery  at  Bologna,  called  the  Santo 
in  Elea  in  Italy  about  618  B.  C.  He  was  held  Margherita^hich.  Guido  preferred  to  the  St. 
in  such  esteem  there  that  the  citizens  every  Cecilia  of  Raphael  In  1681  Parmigiano  re- 
year  bound  their  magistrates  to  obey  the  laws  turned  rich  and  celebrated  to  his  native  city, 
which  he  had  enacted  for  them.  He  was  the  and  was  commissioned  to  execute  a  series  of 
instructor  of  Empedodes  and  Zeno.  He  went  flpiscoes  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Stao- 
to  Athens  at  the  age  of  66,  and  Plato  called  him  eata,  which  after  a  delay  of  several  years  he 
^  the  great,''  and  Aristotie  deemed  him  the  commenced,  but  never  finished.  Among  the 
chief  of  the  Eleatics.  His  philosophical  opin-  figures  completed  is  a  celebrated  one  of  Moses 
ions  (see  Elbatio  School)  are  embodied  in  a  breaking  the  tables  of  the  law.  His  fiulure 
hexameter  poem  ^^  On  Nature,''  some  fragments  to  execute  these  frescoes  has  been  attributed 
of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published  to  an  indulgence  in  gambling  and  dissipation, 
by  Karsten  in  the  PhitosopJtorum  Oracorum  and  to  a  taste  for  alchemv.  He  was  finally 
Veterum  Operum  Beliquia  (Amsterdam,  1836).  thrown  into  prison  for  neglecting  to  fulfil  his 

PARMENIO,  a  Macedonian  general,  bom  contract;  and  having  by  fresh  promises  ob- 
about  400,  killed  in  880  B.  0.  He  was  the  tained  his  freedom,  be  escaped  into  the  neigh- 
favorite  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  used  to  boring  territory  of  Cremonii|  where  he  died  a 
speak  of  him  as  the  only  general  he  had  found,  few  months  later. 
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PARNASSUS,    in    anoient    ffeogrfl^by,    a  tioned  as  among  his  happiest  prodaotionB.  "His 

mountain  range  of  Greece  whi<m  commences  praise,^^  says  Dr.  Johnson.  "  must  be  derived 

near  G!ta  and  Oorax,  and,  traversing  Doris  and  from  the  easy  sweetness  of  his  diction ;  in  his 

Phocis  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  terminates  at  the  verses  there  is  more  happiness  than  pains ;  he 

Corinthian  gnlf.  In  a  more  restricted  sense  the  is  sprightly  without  effort,  and  always  delights 

name  is  applied  only  to  the  hiffhest  part  of  the  though  he  never  ravishes ;  every  thing  is  proper, 

range,  which  lies  a  few  miles  N.  or  Delphi  in  yet  every  thins  seems  casuaL"    His  life  was 

Phocis,  and  culminates  in  Mounts  Tithorea  (now  written  by  Goldsmith. 

Yelitza)  and  Lycorea  (now  Dakura).    Its  sides  PABNY,  SvAmsrs  Disisi  Dbsfobges,  che- 

are  well  wooded  and  abound  in  caverns  and  valier  de,  a  French  poet,  bom  in  St.  Paul, 

picturesque  ravines.    On  the  summit  snow  lies  island  of  Bourbon,  Feb.  6,  1753,  died  near 

the  greater  part  of  the  year.    In  antiquity  it  Paris,  Dec.  5,  1814.    He  went  to  France  to 

was  celebrated  for  its  sacred  character.   Delphi  study  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  entering 

at  its  foot  was  the  seat  of  a  famous  oracle  of  the  church,  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  be- 

Apollo.    The  god  himself  and  the  Muses  made  came  a  soldier.    In  1773,  returning  to  his  na- 

the  mountain  their  favorite  haunt,  and  the  tive  island,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  young  Creole 

latter  held  here  their  assemblies.  The  Castalian  lady,  Esther  de  Baif,  whom  he  afterward  cele- 

spring  in  which  the  Pythoness  used  to  bathe  brated  under  the  name  of  £l6onore.   His  father 

sprang  from  a  cleft  in  the  rocks  between  two  opposed  the  marriage,  and  the  young  oflScer 

of  the  summits.    The  Corycian  cave,  sacred  repaired  again  to  France,  where  he  devoted 

to  Pan  and  the  Muses,  was  on  Mt.  Lycorea.  himself  to  literature.    In  1777  he  published  his 

Parnassus  was  also  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  Voyctge  en  Bourgogney  a  liYelyeiccount  of  traY^ 

the  theatre  of  the  Bacchanalian  revels  of  the  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  semi-satirical  poem, 

Thyades.  Apitrs  aux  insurgents  de  Boston.    This  was  fol- 

PARNELL,  SiB  HxNBT  Bbooeb.    See  Cox-  lowed  in  1778  by  his  first  collection  of  erotic 

OLSTON.  poems,  which  were  republished  with  the  addi- 

PARNELL,  TnoBCAB,  D.D.,  an  Irish  cfergy-  tion  of  a  4th  book,  and  procured  him  from 
man  and  poet,  bom  in  Dublm  in  1679,  died  in  Voltaire  the  surname  of  the  "Frenob  Tibul- 
Ghester  in  Oct.  1718.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lus.''  In  1785  he  went  out  to  India  as  aide-de- 
conmionwealth^s  man  who  had  settled  in  Ire-  camp  to  M.  de  Souillac,  who  had  been  ap- 
land  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  was  ad-  pointed  governor-general  of  the  French  posses- 
mitted  to  the  college  of  Dublin  at  the  age  of  sions.  Returning  with  despatches  in  the  course 
18,  WM  graduated  M.A.  in  1700,  took  holy  of  a  few  months,  he  retired  to  the  village  of 
orders  in  the  same  year,  and  was  created  arch-  Feuillancourt,  near  Paris,  where  he  occupied 
deacon  of  Ologher  in  1705,  He  made  frequent  his  leisure  hours  with  writing  poems,  among 
visits  to  England,  staying  in  Ireland  in  fact  which  were  Les  fleurs^  La  joumee  ehampHre^ 
no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  collect  his  and  Les  douu  tableaux.  In  1796  he  was  ap- 
revenues,  or  wear  off  in  eecludon  the  fits  of  pointed  to  a  subordinate  office  in  the  depart- 
spleen  to  which  he  was  frequently  subject,  ment  of  public  instroction,  and  for  one  year 
With  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay  he  was  held  the  post  of  admmistrator  of  the  thedtre  des 
united  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  was  a  arff,  now  the  grand  opera.  His  later  poems,  re- 
member of  the  fwnous  Soriblerus  dub.  He  markable  for  their  union  of  wit  and  obscenity, 
assisted  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  and  are  not  worth  specifying,  though  they  were  m 
wrote  the  life  of  Homer  prefixed  to  the  Iliad,  accordance  with  the  depraved  taste  of  the  times, 
of  which  Pope  says :  "  It  cost  me  more  pains  He  was  admitted  to  the  French  academy  in 
in  the  correcting  than  the  writing  it  would  1803.  R-an^ais  de  Nantes  gave  him  an  office 
have  done."  His  prose  style  in  fact  was  stiff  in  the  administration  of  the  droits  reunis^  and 
and  incorrect,  and  his  only  considerable  com-  Napoleon  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of 
position  of  this  sort  except  the  life  of  Homer  8,000  francs.  His  complete  works  were  pub- 
was  a  satire  on  Dennis  and  Theobald,  under  lished  in  Paris  (5  vols.  18mo.,  1808)  and  Brus- 
the  title  of  "  A  Life  of  Zoilus."  At  the  in-  sols  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1826). 
stance  of  Swift,  Archbishop  Kmg  gave  him  a  PARODY  (Gr.  irap^ta,  a  song  sung  beside, 
prebend  in  1718,  and  in  May,  1716,  presented  that  is,  with  certain  (ianges),  a  composition  in 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  Finglass,  in  the  diocese  verse  or  prose,  designed  to  tum  into  ridicule  a 
of  Dublin.  He  was  a  man  of  delightful  social  serious  composition.  It  preserves  the  form  and 
qualities,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  the  style,  but  either  substitutes  for  the  original  an 
victim  of  intemperance,  to  which  he  is  said  to  entirely  different  composition,  or  introduces 
have  been  led  through  grief  at  the  death  of  his  changes  applying  it  to  some  inappropriate  sub- 
v^^'a  "^  ^^^^^^^  from  his  poems  was  pub-  ject,  or  afters  some  of  the  words  and  phrases 
lished  by  Pope  in  1722,  and  a  supplementary  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  ludicrous  sense. 


iJattle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,"  may  be  men-    There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  Batra- 
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thomyomachia  is  of  more  recent  date,  and  the  to  sonth  tbey  are  200  m.  in  length,  and  from 

origm  of  parody  may  with  more  probability  be  east  to  west  850,  separating  the  ^sert  of  Tezd 

assigned  to  Arcbilochns.  from  tbat  of  ToorMstan.    (hi  the  east  the  monn- 

PABOL  (Norman  Fr.,  a  spoken  word),  as  an  tains  are  precipitons  and  the  Talleys  narrow, 
adjective,  in  law,  by  word  of  month,  not  writ-  but  toward  tiie  west  the  devations  are  lower 
ten.  This  word  has  an  important  meaning  in  and  the  valleys  wider.  Li  no  place  do  they 
the  law  of  evidence,  and  also  in  the  law  of  con-  reach  the  limit  of  perpetnal  snow.  These 
tracts.  The  general  rule  in  evidence  is,  that  a  mountains  are  inhabited  by  various  pastoral 
written  instrument  cannot  be  contradicted  or  tribes.  By  the  ancients  they  were  caUed  Paro- 
varied  by  parol  evidence,  but  may  be  explained,  pamisus ;  but  not  being  known  untal  the  thne 
(See  EviDENOE.)  In  contracts  the  common  law  of  Alexander,  and  then  only  imperfectly,  their 
of  England  made  a  wide  and  strongly  marked  ideas  in  regard  to  them  were  exceedingly  con- 
distinction  between  specialties  and  simple  con-  fused. 

tracts.     Specialties  are  either  sealed  instru-        PABOQUET,  or  Pabbaksst,  the  common 
ments,  all  of  which  in  law  are  deeds  (see  Seal),  name  of  many  old  world  parrots  of  the  sub- 
or  judgments  of  a  court  of  record  (see  Judo-  family  pezapoHncB,    They  all  have  a  moderate 
MEcrr),  recognizances  and  statutes  staple.    Sim-  bill,  the  tail  long,  broad,  and  more  or  less  grad- 
ple  contracts  are  all  those  which  are  not  con-  uated,  vrith  the  ends  of  l^e  feathers  narrowed, 
tracts  by  specialty.    By  specialty  contracts  is  and  the  tarsi  generally  high  and  slender,  and 
commonly  meant  contracts  under  seal ;  by  sim-  tbe  claws  nearly  straight,  enabling  tbem  to 
pie  contracts  are  meant  parol  contracts,  or  con-  walk  upon  the  ground  more  easUy  ihsu  the 
tracts  by  word  only,  whether  that  be  written  other  sub-families.    In  the  Austrdiffli  genus 
or  spoken.    In  a  few  instances  a  distinction  has  nymphieus  (Wagl.)  the  bill  is  strongly  dentated, 
been  taken  between  written  and  spoken  con-  the  wings  and  tail  very  long,  the  2  middle 
tracts,  confining  the  term  parol  to  the  latter ;  feathers  of  the  latter  prolou]^  and  pointed, 
but  it  is  well  established,  and  now  universally  and  the  tarsi  stout.     The  crested  paroquet 
conceded,  that  an  oral  contract  is  the  same  (If.  Ifovm  EoUandia^  Wagl.)  is  of  an  elegant 
thing  in.law  as  a  written  but  unsealed  contract,  form,  though  of  a  gra]^sh  color,  vri^  the 
differing  only  as  the  above  stated  rule  of  evi-  sides  and  top  of  the  head  bright  yellow,  a 
dence  applies  to  the  proof  of  it,  or  as  there  may  reddish  orange  spot  below  the  eye,  and  a  hand- 
be  statutory  provisions  upon  any  special  matter,  some  yellow  crest  like  that  of  the  lapwing; 
requiring  that  contracts  in  relation  to  it  should  they  are  migratory,  at  times  collecting  in  large 
be  in  writing.    (See  Frauds,  Statute  of.)    It  flocks,  and  much  upon  the  ground  picking  up 
will  be  seen  in  the  article  Seal  that  a  very  dif-  seeds  and  grains ;  they  breed  in  holes  in  gum 
ferent  system  of  law  is  applied  to  instruments  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  the  female 
which  have  seals  afSxed  to  them.  depositing  5  or  6  eggs. — ^The  broad-tailed  paro- 

PABOLE,  in  military  law,  the  promise  of  a  quets  (puitycereus,  Vlf  •)>  ^^  Australia,  New 

Srisoner  not  to  escape,  if  he  is  allowed  certain  Zealand,  and  New  Guinea,  are  very  elegant, 

berties.    This  is  seldom  or  never  sanctioned  graceful,  and   lively  birds,  with   diminished 

by  an  oath,  but  is  &  parole  d'honneur;  and  it  is  powers  of  flight  and  climbing  and  more  activity 

always  deemed  an  indelible  disgrace  if  this  word  upon  the  ground ;  the  bill  is  short  and  curved, 

of  honor  is  violated. — ^Parole,  in  military  mat-  with  obtuse  tip  and  sides  very  slightly  if  at  all 

ters,  also  means  the  "  word  '^  or  sign  given  out  dentated ;  the  wings  moderate,  and  the  tail 

by  the  commander  of  a  post,  every  day,  which  broad  and  long.  They  are  usually  seen  in  flocks 

word  being  communicated  to  the  guard,  and  to  upon  the  ground,  in  search  of  seeds,  fruits,  and 

every  one  who  has  permission  to  go  in  or  out,  grain,  and  sometimes  do  much  damage  both  to 

or,  in  military  phrase^to  pass  the  guard,  serves  the  newly  sown  and  ripening  maize  and  wheat 

to  distinguish  him.    "Wherefore  every  guard  of  The   blue-cheeked  paroquet   (P.^   Pennaniii, 

such  a  place  is  ordered  to  prevent,  by  arrest,  Lalh.)  is   beautifully  colored   with   crimson, 

or  if  need  be  by  death,  the  passing  of  his  post  black,  and  blue,  the  nrst  prevailing  on  the  body 

by  one  who  cannot  or  does  not  give  the  word  and  the  last  on  the  wings ;  it  is  very  tame  and 

for  the  day.    Sometimes  two  words  are  given,  fiEuniliar,  and  often  destructive ;  great  numbers 

one  of  which  the  guard  utters,  and  tiie  other  is  are  captured  for  the  delicacy  of  the  flesh ;  it  is 

to  be  pronounced  by  one  who  would  pass  him.  often  kept  in  cages  for  its  beauty,  and  is  not 

These  are  then  called  the  sign  and  countersign,  unfrequently  carried  to  Europe,  but  its  powers 

As  a  matter  of  convenience,  similar  arrange-  of  imitation  are  very  small;  the  total  length  is 

ments  are  often  made  at  the  door  of  a  room,  or  about  16  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  one  ha]£ 

the  entrance  of  any  place,  where  persons  are  The  nonpareil  paroquet  (P.  eximitif,  8haw)  is 

meeting  for  private  purposes  and  wish  to  pro-  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  family,  having 

tect  themselves  from  interlopers.  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  scarlet,  wings  ma- 

PAROPAMISAN  MOUNTAINS,   a   range  zarine   blue,  throat  and  abdomen   yellowish 

of  mountains  traversing  Afghanistan  and  E.  white,  back  xmdulated  with  blackish  and  yel- 

Persia,  called  sometimes  the  W.  Hindoo  Eoosh  lowish  green,  and  tail  blue.    More  than  30 

or  the  Ghoor  mountains.     Beside  their  eastern  other  species  of  this  genus  are  described. — ^The 

connection  with  the  Elndoo  Koosh,  they  join  ground  paroquet  {pezoporus,  Ulig.)  is  the  most 

on  the  west  the  Elbrooz  mountains.  From  north  terrestrial  of  the  family,  as  evinced  by  the 
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greater  elongation  of  the  tarri  and  toes,  the  little  grass  paroqnets,  with  habits  like  those  of 

straighter  claws,  and  the  less  depressed  and  the  preceding  genus.    One  of  the  handsomest 

more  pointed  tail.    The  P.formowui  (lUig.)  in-  is  the  bine-banded  paroquet  {N.  eennaUit,  Yig. 

habits  the  boshy  districts  of  Australia;  it  is  and  Horsf.),  about  9}  inches  long,  of  which  the 

about  afoot  long,  of  a  lively  green  color,  varied  tedl  is  4;  the  prevailing  colors  above  are  va- 

and  barred  with  black  and  yellow ;  it  lives  en-  nous  tints  of  green,  tinged  in  some  parts  with 

tirely  upon  the  ground,  where  it  runs  with  yellow  and  gray,  the  fi^Dntal  band  azure  blue, 

great  speed ;  it  is  very  shy,  and  never  takes  to  the  under  parts  below  the  breast  rich  yellow, 

ight  except  for  short  distances ;  its  flesh  is  the  quills  black  margined  with  blue,  and  the 

highly  esteemed  as  food ;  its  eggs  are  laid  on  tail  blue  and  yellow.    In  the  i\r.  puleheUtu 

the  ground. — ^Among  the  handsomest  of  the  (Yig.  and  Horsf.),  the  upper  parts  are  green, 

sub-family  are  the  ringed  paroquets  (palceor'  the  wings  blue,  the  under  parts  and  the  outer 

nil,  Yig.),  which  have  a  short  rounded  bill,  tail  feathers  yellow. — ^The  genus  triehoglomuM 

sharp-pointed,  and  the  tail  long  and  graduated,  (Yig.  and  Horsf.),  which  seems  to  connect  this 

the  2  middle  feathers  longest;  they  are  re-  sub-family  with  the  lories,  hence  called  ^4ori- 

markable  for  the  elegance  of  their  form,  their  keets,"  ti^es  the'  place  in  Australia  of  the  In- 

docility,  and  powers  of  imitation ;  most  of  the  dian  lories,  and  contains  some  of  the  most 

species  are  found  in  India  and  its  archipelago,  beautiful  of  the  parrot  family ;  the  prevailing 

and  may  be  known  by  the  ooUar-like  ring  color  of  the  plumage  is  green,  varied  however 

around  the  neck.    The  Alexandrine  paroquet  witii  scarlet,  blue,  and  yellow ;    the  tail  is 

(P.  AUxanSHy  Yig.)  was  so  named  nrom  the  elongated  and  graduated,  and  the  wings  nar- 

supposition  that  it  was  the  one  brought  to  Eu-  row  and  pointed ;  the  bill  is  slender  and  weak, 

rope  by  Alexander  the  Qreat ;  it  is  about  16  but  arched  and  hooked ;  the  tarsi  short  and 

inches  long,  green  above,  paler  or  yellower  be-  robust,  and  the  strong  and  broad  toes  armed 

low ;  across  each  shoulder  is  a  purplish  red  with  sharp  claws ;  the  generic  name  is  derived 

Satch ;  a  black  band  from  the  lower  mandible  from  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  has 

escends  and  passes  backward  so  as  almost  to  near  the  tip  a  pencil  or  brush  of  hair-like 

encircle  the  neck,  growing  narrowest  behind,  bristles,  especially  adapted  for  procuring  the 

where  there  is  a  red  collar  becoming  narrowest  nectar  of  flowers,  whicn  forms  their  principal 

in  front;  the  bill  reddish.    This  bird  was  well  food;  they  also  suck  the  jpices  of  soft  fruits, 

known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  kept  it  but  do  not  attempt  the  hard  seeds  of  which 

in  highly  ornamented  cages;  it  is  mentioned  most  parrots  are  fond.    The  blue-beUied  paro- 

by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  and  Ovid  has  described  quet  (T,  multicolor^  Yig.  and  Horsf)  is  about 

it  in  one  of  his  most  beautiful  elegies  (on  the  18  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  is  6 ;  the  head 

death  of  Corinna's  parrot).    A  nearly  allied  and  throat  are  bluish  purple,  with  a  nuchal 

species  is  the  rose-ringed  paroquet  (P.  torquor  collar  of  bright  green ;  breast  vermilion  red, 

tui,  Yig.),  15  inches  long,  of  which  the  tad  is  passing  on  the  sides  into  rich  yellow;  abdomen 

about  10,  of  a  grass-green  color  with  a  rose-  deep  purple  in  the  middle,  vermilion  tipped 

colored  ring  around  the  neck.   There  are  about  with  green  on  the  sides ;  under  tail  coverts 

a  dozen  other  species  in  India,  associating  in  red,  yellow,  and  green,  and  under  wing  coverts 

flocks,  and  often  doing  mischief  to  the  crops ;  red ;  upper  parts  grass-green,  varied  with  ver- 

they  are  all  docUe,  imitative,  and  handsome  milion  and  yellow  on  the  back  of  the  neck ; 

birds. — ^The    grass   paroquets   (melopnttaetUy  tail  green  in  the  middle,  with  more  or  less 

Gould)  of  Australia  are  remarkable  not  only  yellow  on  the  sides.    They  live  in  large  flocks, 

for  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  but  for  their  moving  from  place  to  place  in  seardi  of  the 

pleasing  song ;  the  bill  is  very  short  and  high,  newly  expanded  flowers  of  the  gum  trees  (euca- 

the  tail  graduated  and  cuneiform,  the  tu^  iypti) ;  they  are  sometimes  caged,  but  do  not 

long,  and   the   toes   slender.    The  warbling  live  long  in  confinement  from  the  difficulty  of 

paroquet  (if.   tindulattUy  Grould)  is  about  7  supplying  them  with  proper  food ;  they  have 

inches  long,  with  the  upner  parts  oil-green  been  seen  frequentiy  to  put  out  their  tongues 

with  darker  undulations,  the  lower  parts  yel-  to  painted  and  artificial  flowers  as  if  in  search 

lowish  green,  as  also  the  head  and  nape,  the  of  their  favorite  pollen.    Some  of  the  species 

latter  with  fine,  dark,  undulating  lines;  an  are  small,  like  the  orange-winged  paroquet  (71 

azure  blue  spot  on  each  cheek ;  the  tail  green,  pyrrhoptenu^  Lath.)  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 

the  middle  feathers  tipped  with  azure,  and  this  is  7i  inches  long,  with  pale  pinkish  bill, 

a  broad  yellow  band  across  it ;  the  bill  and  general  color  green,  with  under  wing  coverts 

legs  gray.    Theypassmost  of  their  time  on  the  rich  orange,  and  tiie  sides  of  the  neck  and 

ground,  migrating  with  rapid  flight  from  place  throat  grayish  white.    They  are  active,  famil- 

to  place  in  large  flocks  in  search  of  grass  and  iar,  docile,  and  very  affectionate  toward  each 

other  seeds;  during  the  heat  of  the  day  they  other  whether  free  or  conflned ;  their  gait  and 

remain  concealed  among  the  leaves  of  lofty  quick  flight  are  much  as  in  perching  birds ;  the 

trees ;  they  are  often  kept  in  cages,  where  their  voice  is  not  disagreeable,  resembling  the  chirp 

beauty,  song,  and  gentie  and  loving  habits  of  a  sparrow.—Other  less  known  genera  are 

make  them  pleasing  pets.    In  the  alliedgenus  eoraeopni  (Wagl.),  firom   Madagascar  and  8. 

«an<?<ia  (Yi^.  and  Horsf.)  or  tfttjpAma  (Wagl.),  Africa;   and  prioniturui  (WagL),  from   the 

also  Australian,  are  about  half  a  dozen  elegant  Philippine  islimds,  of  which  the  racket-tailed 
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paroquet  (P.  ^Zafuruf,  WagLX  the  onlf  epedes  naval  station  for  the  Roflsian  fleet,  and  now 
desoribed  bj  Gray,  has  the  2  middle  t^l  feath-  forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
ers  prolonged  beyond  the  others,  with  the  PABOTID  GLAND  (Gr.  napa,  near,  and  ovr, 
sha^s  bare  of  webs  except  at  the  tips.  wos^  ear),  the  largest  of  the  salivuT'  glands,  sitn- 
PABOS,  or  Pabo,  an  island  in  the  JEgaaxi  ated  in  man  on  the  side  of  the  face,  in  the  deep 
sea,  one  of  the  Ojolades,  separated  from  Kazos  hollow  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  low- 
er Naxia  on  the  £.  hj  a  strait  5  m.  wide ;  length  er  jaw,  the  ear,  and  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
N.  £.  and  S.  W.  14  m.,  breadth  11  m. ;  pop.  temporcd  bone,  and  extending  from  the  fygo- 
about  6,000.    Its  highest  point  of  land,  Homit  matio  arch  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.    It  is  irreg- 
6t.  Elias,  stands  in  lat.  87  2'  46"  K,  long.  26^  nlarlj  pyramidal  in  2xape,  the  base  turned  ont- 
11'  80"  £.  There  are  several  harbors,  Parikia  on  ward,  and  its  external  surface  is  just  underneath 
the  W.,  St.  Maria,  Karmora,  and  Trio  on  the  £.,  the  skin.    The  structure  is  firm,  of  a  grayish 
and  Naussa  on  the  N.,  the  best  in  the  archipel-  white  color,  made  up  of  granular  foUides, 
ago.    There  are  also  several  villages,  of  which  united  into  lobules  and  irregular  lobes  by  dense 
the  principal  is  Paroikia,  on  the  site  of  the  an-  areolar  tissue ;  the  ultimate  follicles  are  very 
cient  Paros.    The  country,  though  hilly,  is  fer-  small,  the  average  diameter  being  about  y^Vv 
tile,  and  produces  principally  olives  and  cotton,  of  an  inch,  and  are  closely  surrounded  by  a 
and  also  com,  wine,  fruit,  and  legumes.    It  plexus  of  capillaries ;  their  development  be^na 
was  in  former  times  chiefly  renowned  for  its  from  a  simple  canal  opening  from  the  mouth, 
marble,  which  was  remarkably  white  and  dur-  sending  off  bud-like  processes  during  growth, 
able,  and  was  considered  second  only  to  that  Its  large  single  excretory  tube,  callM  Steno's 
of  PentelicuB.    The  principal  quarries  were  in  duct,  is  about  a  line  in  diameter,  directed  hori- 
Mount  Marpessa,  but  since  the  fall  of  the  east-  zontally  forward^  piercing  the  buccinator  mus- 
em  empire  these  have  been  neglected. — ^Paros,  cle,  and  opening  into  the  mouth  on  a  level  with 
according  to  tradition,  was  first  inhabited  by  the  2d  upper  molar  tooth.    Its  vessels  are  de- 
Oretans  and  Arcadians,  and  obtained  its  name  rived  from  branches  of  the  external  carotid  ar- 
from  Paras,  a  son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrhasius.  tery,  and  its  nerves  from  the  fiicial,  trifiMaa], 
It  was  however  early  colonized  by  the  lonians,  and  the  cervical  plexus.   Its  secretion  is  as  thin 
and  by  means  of  its  maritime  trade  became  so  and  limpid  as  water,  containing  from  i  to  f  of 

?rosperous  that  it  in  turn  colonized  Thasus,  1  per  cent,  of  solid  matter;  it  resembles  that 

*arium  on  the  Propontis,  and  Phams  on  the  from  the  sublingual  gland,  and  from  these  two 

Slyrian  coast.    Having  submitted  to  the  Per-  flows  most  of  the  saliva  during  mastication, 

sians  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  (490  B.  0.),  favoring  the  mechanical  reduction  of  the  food 

it  was  enabled  to  bid  defiance  to  Mutiades,  and  by  saturating  it  with  watery  fiuid.    It  is  aub- 

after  the  sea  fight  of  Salamis  (480)  secured  its  ject  to  tumors,  which,  from  the  depth  of  the 

safety  by  paying  a  fine  to  Themistocles.    Subse-  posterior  portion  and  its  relation  to  large  ves- 

quently  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Athens,  along  sels  and  nerves,  it  is  difficult  and  often  danger- 

with  the  other  islands  of  the  .^BgsBan,  and  paid  ous  to  remove.    The  common  disease  of  <mil- 

to  that  city  a  tribute  of  19,440  drachmas  yearly,  dren  known  as  mumps  Ib  situated  in  this  and 

In  later  times  it  became  subject  to  Venice,  con-  in  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland.    It  is  laige 

stituting  for  a  time  a  portion  of  the  dukedom  in  such  mammals  as  masticate  their  food,  as  the 

of  Naxos;   but  subsequently  it  came  into  the  horse,  ruminants,  pachyderms,  and  rodents;  it 

possession  of  the  Venetian  family  of  Veniero,  is  small  in  the  carnivora,  rudimentary  in  seids, 

and  in  the  16th  century  was  taken  by  Barbaros-  and  absent  in  carnivorous  cetaceans. 

aa.    Toward  the  dose  of  the  18th  it  became  a  PABB,  Catrasxsr.    ISee  Oathabdsb  Pabb. 
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Nash,  Thomas Ill 

Nashua 119 

NashvUle 119 

Nasmith,  David 118 

Nassau  co 118 

Nassau,  an  island 118 

Nassau,  N.P. 118 

Nassau,  duchy. 114 

Nassau  Tslanas 114 

Nast,  William,  D.D 114 

Natal 115 

Natchez,  a  dty 116 

Natchez,  a  tribe  of  Indiana 117 

Natchitoches  parish. 117 

National  LeguIaCiTO  Assembly. . . .  117 
Nations,  Law  ol^  see  Law  of  Na- 
tions. 
Natron,  see  Soda. 
Natural  Bridge,  see  Bridge,  Nat- 
ural. 

Natural  History 118 

Natural  PhUosophy 119 

Naturalization 119 

Naud6,  Gabriel 181 

Naumann,  Johann  Friedrieh 181 

Naumann,  Johann  Gottlieb 181 

Naumann,  Karl  Friedrieh 181 

Kaumburg 181 

NaaUlns ....  189 
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NaoTOO 184 

Navi^oes 184 

Navarette,  Joan  Femaades 185 

Navarino 1 85 

Navarre 185 

Navarreta,  Domingo  Fernandez...  186 
Navarrete,  Ifartino  Fernandez....  186 

Navarro  00 187 

Navigation 187 

Navigation  Laws 141 

Navigators' Islands 141 

Navy 148 

Nazos 149 

Naylor,  James 148 

Nazareansi  see  Christians  of  St 
John. 

Nazarene 149 

Nazareth,  Penn 149 

Nazareth,  Paleatlne 149 

Nazarite 149 

NeaL  Alioe  Bradley,  see  Haven. 

Neal^DanieU 160 

NeaUJohn 190 

NeaU  Joseph  0 151 

Neander,  Johann  Augost  Wllhelm  151 

Neander,  Michael 162 

Nearchus 159 

Nebraska 158 

Nebuchadnezzar 166 

Nebula 167 

Nebular  Hypotliesis 156 

Neekar... 109 

Necker,  Jacques 159 

Necker,  SusanneCorehoddo  Nasse  160 

Necromancy 160 

Nectar 188 

Nectarin 169 

Nectory 169 

Needle 109 

Needles,  The 164 

Ncef;  Peter 164 

Neele,  Henry 1 64 

Neemuch • 164 

Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Christian  Gott- 

MedDanleL 164 

Neff,Felir 165 

Negotiable  Pmer 165 

NegriUo 170 

Negro 171 

Negro,  Bio,  see  Bio  Negro. 

Negropont 178 

Nehomlah 178 

NeUgherryHUU 178 

Neiaee 174 

Nellore 174 

Nelson  ca,Ya. 174 

Nelson  oo.,  Ky, 174 

Nelson,  David,  M.D. 174 

Nelson,  Horatio 174 

Nelson,  Bobert 178 

Nelson,  Thomas 178 

Nelson^s  Blver 179 

Nemean  Games 179 

Memesianus,     Marcus     Aurellus 

Olymplns 160 

Nemesis 160 

Nemesius 180 

Nena  Sahib 180 

Nennlus 181 

Neo-PIatonistS|    see    Alexandrian 
BchooL 

Neoptolemus  (two) 181 

Nepanl 181 

Nepenthe ', 1S9 

Nephrite,  see  Jade. 

Nepomucen,  John 189 

Nepos,  Cornelius 169 

Neptune 189 

Neptune,  a  planet  see  Leverrier. 

Nerbudda 188 

Nereids 183 

Nereus 1 68 

Neri,  Flllppo  de* 168 

Nero 164 

Nero,  Claudius,  see  CUudius  Nero. 
Nero,  Claudius  I>ru8ua,see  Dru- 

sus. 
Nero,  Claudius  Tiberius,  see  Clau- 
dius Tiberius  Nero. 
Nero  Germanicns,  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius DmsuB,  see  Claudius  I. 
Nertcbinsk ...   .  ••   189 
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Nenra.  Mareos  Cooeelna. J8D 

Nerval,  Gerard  ds,  see  GAivd  do 
Nerval 

Nervil 1S5 

Nervous  Svstem 186 

Nervous  Diseases...., 190 

Neshoba  co 191 

Nesselrode,  Kari  Bobert  von 192 

Nestor  (two) us 

Nestoxlan& ]9g 

Net * Ill 

Netherlands 195 

Netherlands,  Language  and  Liters- 

tureof  the aoi 

Nettle 905 

Nettle  Bash S05 

Nettleton,  Asahel,  D.D 206 

NeufchAtel 8O6 

Neuhol^  Theodor  Ton 907 

Neuilly 907 

Neukooun,  Sigfsmund 907 

Neumann,  Ksxi  Friedrieh. . .^ 907 

Neuralgia '80s 

Neuroptera 9(K 

Neusiedler  lAke. 209 

Neustria 909 

Neutrality 909 

Neuvllle,  Hyde  de,  seo  Hyde  do 
Neuvillo. 

Nenwied ai 

Nenwied,   MaTimlliaa   Alexander 

Fhllipp 913 

Neva »S 

Nevadaooii 919 

Nevers. 919 

Nevin,  John  Williamson, DiD.....  919 

Nevis Vi% 

New  Albany 914 

New  Bedford 914 

New  Britain,  Conn 915 

New  Britain,  islands 916 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 215 

New  Brunswick,  colony S16 

New  Calabar,  see  Cakbar. 

New  Caledonia 918 

NewCastloeo 918 

NewEngiand 218 

NewGianada. 919 

New  Guinea 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hanover  00. 

New  Harmony 297 

New  Haven  ca 297 

New  Haven 997 

New  Hebrides 

New  Holland,  see  Australia. 

New  Ireland 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey,  College  ot,  see  Frinee- 
ton. 

New  Jerusalem  Churdi SS4 

NewKentoo. 949 

New  Lanark,  see  Lanark. 

New  Lebanon 949 

New  Leon 949 

New  Lisbon 949 

New  London  oa 918 

Newliondon 248 

New  Madrid  CO. 248 

NewMezieo. 248 

NewMilford 246 

New  Orleans 946 

New  Philippines,  see  Caroline  Isl- 
ands. 

Now  Providence 

Now  South  Wales 

New  Style,  see  Calendar. 
New  Testament,  see  Bible. 

New  Year's  Day 296 

New  York,  a  state 956 

New  York,  a  city 969 

New  Zealand 9S7 

Newark,  N.J. 998 

Newark,  0. 995 

Newaygo  ca 996 

Newborn 995 

Newberry 

NewbuTg 

Newburyport 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish. . . . 
Newcastle,  Margaret  Cavendish . . .  S97 
Newcastle,  Thonoaa  HoUea  Pelham  997 
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NawQMtle,  Hemy  PeUmn  FteniiM 

Pelbun  CUnton 

NewcaBtla-onder^Lyme 

N«woMtle-apoii-'I^ii«. « 

NeweomOfWiUUua 800 

Newell,  Banroel 800 

Newell,  Hvriet 800 

Newtbondland 800 

New&iuidUnd  Dog,  aee  Dog: 

Xewnuui,  John  Hennr^  D.D. 808 

Newmea,frud»Wj(mAm 804 

Newmarket 804 

Newporteo. 804 

Newport,  B.  1 805 

Newport,  K7. 805 

Newport,  Monmoothalklre 805 

Newport,  Hampehlre 800 

Newport,  Chrliiopber 800 

Newport,  George 800 

Newry 800 

Newapepen 808 

Newtteed  Abber 817 

Newt 818 

Newton  OOL,  Oa. 818 

Newton  oa,MlM 818 

Newton  coi,  Tex. 818 

Newton  00.,  Ark. 818 

Newton  ea,Mo. 818 

Newton,  Maia 818 

Newton,  Gilbert  Stnart 818 

Newton,  8ir  laaao 810 

Newton,  John 885 

Newton,  Robert,  D.D 896 

Newton,  Thomas 886 

NejfMlchel 896 

Ney,  Joseph  Napplton 898 

Ne7,Napol4on  Henri  fid^v 898 

Ngami 898 

Nfagtra  CO. 399 

Niagara,  a  river 899 

NiaiM,  lee  NTa«a. 

Nibelungen-Iaed 881 

Niboyet,  Eng6nle 888 

NIeander 888 

Nlearagna. 888 

Nieangna,  Lake 888 

Nlearagna  Wood,  lee  Brasll  Wood. 
Nicaraguan  Interoceanio  Canal. . . .  880 

Nicoolini,  Giovanni  Battlata 841 

Nice 849 

Nice,  France. 849 

Nice,  Bithynla. 849 

Nioene  Creed,  see  Nice. 

Niciron,  Jean  Pierre 848 

Nfehol,  John  Prini^ 848 

Nieholaa  00^  Ya. 848 

Nleholaaeo.,!:/ 844 

Nicholas  1 844 

Nicholas,  Saint 846 

Nlcho^  lohabod,  D.D. 846 

Nichols,  John 847 

Nichols,  John  Gongh 847 

Nicholson, Alfred Osbem Pope....  847 

Nicholson,  Jamea 847 

Nicholson,  Bamnel 848 

Nidas,  a  general 848 

Nicias,  a  painter 848 

Nick,  Old. 848 

Nickel 848 

Nicobar  Ishuida 848 

Nicodemns 849 

NieoU  di  Pisa,  see  Plsano. 

Nicolal,  Chrlatoph  Friedrich 849 

Nioolaltans 860 

Nicolas,  Sir  Niohohw  Harris. 850 

Nicole,  Pierre 890 

Nicoletoo. 851 

NicolUBobert 851 

Nicollet  ea 851 

NlcoUct,J.N. 851 

Nlcomedes  1 851 

NicomedesII. 851 

Nieomedes  IIL 851 

Nicomedia 851 

Nieopoli 859 

NieopoUs 859 

Nicosia 859 

Nicot  Jean 859 

Nlootla 859 

Nlcoya,  Gulf  of 859 

Niebnhr,  Barthold  Georg 859 

Niebnhr,  Karstea 854 
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NIel.  Adolphe 856 

Nlemoewid,  Jalian  Unln. 866 

Niemen 

Nlemeyer,  Angost  Hermann 

NIepce,  Joseph  NlcAphora 

Niepce  de  St  Victor,  Glaoda  Marie 

I^ran^>ls 866 

Nlenwen^  Bemaidns 857 

NIdTie 867 

Niger 867 

Nlght-Btooming  Cerens,  see  Oe* 

fens. 

Night  Hawk 868 

Night  Heron 868 

Nightingale 858 

NighUngale,  Florence. 860 

Nightmare 860 

Nightshade ^ 861 

NIgiitia,  see  Boodan. 

NUni  Novgorod 861 

NtkolaleT » 861 

Nile 861 

Nlles 868 

Nncs,  Hexekiah 868 

Nilea,  John  Milton 868 

Nilea,  Nathaniel 

Nlmegnen , 

Ntmes , 

Nimrod 870 

NImrond,  Bin,  see  Bains,  Temple 

of. 

Nineveh. 870 

NIngpo 8T4 

Ninon  de  I'Eneloa,  see  L^Endoc 

NIobe 874 

NIobinm 874 

Niphon 875 

Nisard,  Jean  Marie  NapoUon  D6* 

8lr6 875 

HlslPrios 876 

NlsibU 876 

Nitrates « 876 

Nitrs,  see  Nitrates. 
Nitric  Add,  see  Nitrogaa. 
Nitrites,  see  Nitrogen. 

Nitrogen 878 

Nitrons  Add,  see  Nitrogen. 
Nitrons  Oxidek  see  N  itrogen.    • 

Nitssoh,  Karl  Immannel 890 

Nitach,  Gregor  Wilhelm 880 

Nivemaia. 881 

Nicam,  and  Nixam's  Territory,  see 

Hyderabad. 

Noah. 881 

Noah,  Mordecai  ManneL 891 

Noaillca,  Honse  of. 881 

Noailles,  Antolne. 881 

Noaillca,  Lonis  Antolne 

Noaillca,  Anne  Jnlea , 

Noailles,  Adrien  Maurice 

Noaillce,  Lonis  Marie 

NoaUlea,Paul 

NobtUtj 

Noble  CO.,  O 

Noble  ca,Ind. 888 

Noble,SamaeL 

Nodaway  CO 

Noddy 888 

Node 888 

Nodler,  Charles 8S8 

Nod,  Amddde,  see  Cham. 

Noel,  Baptist  Wriothesley 884 

Nola.: 884 

Nolle  Proaeqni 884 

Nollekcna,  /oseph 884 

Nollet,  Jean  Antolne 885 

Nomcnclatnre,  Chemical 885 

Nominalism,  Bcaliam,  and  Concop- 

tnalism 801 

Nonconformists 809 

Noi^arors 808 

Nonpareil,  see  Finch. 

Nonsuit 806 

Nootka  Sound 804 

Nord 804 

Nord.  C6tes  dn,  see  C6tes  du  Nord. 

NSrdlingen 804 

Noro,  see  ThanieSi 

Norfblk  CO.,  Mass 884 

Norfolk  cou,  Va. 884 

Norfolk  cOw,  0.  W 804 

Norfolk 894 
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Norfolk  00.,  £d|^ 

Norfolk,  Dnke  oC  see  Howard, 

ThonuuL 

Norfolk  Island 

Noricnm 806 

Normal  Schools.^ 896 

Normandy 897 

Normans,  see  Northmen. 

Norris,Sdwin 808 

Norris,  John 898 

Norristown 898 

Norrland,  Wester,  sec  Hcmoeand. 

Norse 890 

North,  Sir  Thomas 899 

North,  Sir  Dudley 800 

North,  Boger 899 

North,  Francis 899 

North,  Frederic 400 

North  Cspe,  see  Cape  North. 
North     Carolina,   see     Carolina, 

North. 
North  Carolina,  UnlverBity  of . ....  401 
North  Biver,  see  Hudson  Biver. 

NorthSea 401 

North-West  Passsse,  see  Arctic 

Discovery,  and  MiMClintock,  Sir 

F.L. 

North- Western  Provinces^ 401 

Northampton  00^  Penn. 409 

Northampton  CO.,  Tik 409 

Northampton  CO.,  N.  a 409 

Northampton,  Mass. 409 

Northampton,  Eng. 408 

Northamptonshire 408 

Northcote,  James 408 

Northern  Lights,  see  Aurora  Bo- 

reslis. 

Northmen : 400 

Northumberland  co.,  Penn. 406 

Northnmberiand  CO.,  Va. 406 

NorthumberUuid  CO,  C.  W. 406 

Northumberland  co,  N.  B. 406 

NorthnmberUnd  ooi,  Eng. 406 

Northumberland,  Duke   oi;    see 

Dudley. 

Norton,  Andrews 407 

Norton,  Carolina  Elisabeth  Sarah . .  407 

Norton,  John 408 

Norwalk,  Conn. 408 

Norwalk,0. 409 

Norway 409 

Norway,  Language  and  Literature 

_of 414 

Norwich,  Conn. 4I6 

Norwich,  Eng. 417 

S«e... 417 

Nostradamoa,  Michel  de 418 

Notables.  Assembly  oi;  see  France. 

Notary  Public 419 

Nothomb,  Jean  Baptiste. 490 

Notomia 491 

Nott,  Abraham 491 

Nott,  Henxy  Junius 491 

Nott,  Josiah  CUrk. 499 

Nott  Ellphalet, D.D.,  LL.D•.^....  499 

Nottingham 499 

Nottingham,  Earl  ot  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, see  Finch,  Heneago. 
Notttnffbam,  Eari  o^  Lord  High 
Adnural,  see  Howard,  Gharica. 

Nottinghamshire 428 

Nottoway  CO. 4M 

Noun,  see  Language. 

Noureddin 488 

NovaScotia 494 

NovaZembla 497 

Novalis,  see  Hardenberg,  Fried- 
rich  von. 

Novara,  a  province 497 

Novara,adtv 497 

Novatian 498 

Novation 498 

Novd 488 

Novello,  Cbra  Anastasia 486 

Novels  (NovellaB   Constitntiones), 
see  Civil  Law. 

November 486 

Novgorod 486 

Noifce 486 

Nox 486 

Noxubee  ca 487 

Noyes,  George  Bapall,  D.D. 487 


